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M AC 


X ACAO, an iſland of China, in the province 
of Canton, fifty miles ſouth of Canton. 
Macao, in ornithology. See Ps1TTAcus. 
MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of 
ſcripture; ſo called from Judas Mattathias, 
ſurnamed Maccabeus. The firſt book of the Maccabees 
is anexcellent hiſtory, and comes nearelt tothe ſtyle and 
manner of the ſacred hiſtorians of any extant. It contains 
the hiſtory of forty years, from the reign of Antiochus E- 
iphanes to the death of Simon the high prieſt ; that is, 
rom the year of the world 3829 to the year 3869, 131 
before Chriſt. The ſecond book of the Maccabees 
begins with two epiſtles ſent from the Jews of Jeruſa- 
Jem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, to exhort 
them to obſerve the feaſt of the dedication of the new 
altar erected by Judas on his purifying the temple, 
After theſe epiſtles follows the preface of the author 
to his hiſtory, which is an abridgment of a larger work, 
compoſed by one Jaſon, a Jew of Cyrene, who wrote 
the hiſtory of Judas Maccabeus and his brethren, and 
the wars againſt Antiochus Epiphanes and Eupator 
his ſon. This ſecond book does not, by any means, 
equal the accuracy and excellency of the firft. It con- 
tains a hiſtory of about fifteen years, from the execu- 
tion of Heliodorus's commiſſion, who was ſent by Se- 
leucus to fetch away the treaſures of the temple, to 
the victory obtained by Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor ; 
that is, from the year of the world 3828, to the year 
3843. 147 years before Chriſt. | | 
MACCLESFIELD, a market-town of Cheſhire, thir- 
ty-five miles eaſt of Cheſter, from whence the noble 
family of Parker take the title of earl. 
Vor. III. Ne 69. | 2 


 MACKEREL, in ichthyology. 
7 a MACROCERCT, 


MAC 


MACE, the ſecond coat or covering of the kernel of the 
putmeg, is a thin and membranaceous ſubſtance, of an 
oleaginous nature and a yellowiſh colour; being met 
with in flakes of an inch and more in length, which are 
divided into a multitude of ramifications, It is of an 
extremely fragrant, aromatic and agreeable flavour, 
and of a pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte. 

Mace is carminative, ſtomachic, and aſtringent; and 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of nutmeg, but is leſs aſtrin- 


nt, | 

MACEDONIA, Aa 23 of European Turky, bound - 
ed by Servia and Romania, on the north and eaſt; by 
the gulphs of Salonichi, Conteſſa and Theſſaly, on the 
ſouth ; and by Albania and Epirus, on the weſt. 

MACERATION, is an infuſion of, or ſoaking ingre- 
dients in water or any other fluid, in order either to 
ſoften them, or draw out their virtues. 

MACHIAN, a ſmall ifland of the Moluccas, which pro- 
duces the beſt cloves : it is ſituated under the equator, 
in 125® E. long. and is ſubje& to the Dutch. 

MACHINE, in general, whatever hath force ſufficient 
to raiſe or ſtop the motion of a heavy body. See Ma- 
CHANICS, ; 

MACHINERY, in epic and dramatic poetry, is when: 
the poet introduces the uſe of machines, or bringe 
ſome ſupernatural being upon the (tage, in order to 
ſolve ſome difficulty, or to perform ſome exploit out 
of the reach of human power. See 2 

MACKERAN, or Macxan, the capital of a province 
in Perſia of the ſame name; ſituated in E. long. 66%, 
and N lat. 269. | 


See Seems. 
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MACROCERCI, a name given to that claſs of animal MADURA, the capital of the province of the ſame 


cules, with tails longer than their bodies. 


MACROPYRENIUM, in natutal hiſtory, a genus of 


foſſils, conſiſting of cruſtated ſeptariæ, with a long 
nucleus ſtanding out at each end of the mals, 

MACROTELOSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, a name of 
a genus of cryſtals, which are compoſed of two pyra- 
mids, joined to the end of a column; both the pyra- 
mids, as alſo the column, being hexangular, and the 
whole body conſequently 1 of eighteen planes. 

MACULZ, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots appearing on the 
luminous faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of 
the planets. See AsTRONOMY. 

Theſe ſpots are moſt numerous and eaſily obſerved 
in the ſun. It is not uncommon to ſee them in va- 
rious forms, magnitudes, and numbers, moving over 
the ſun's diſk. They were firſt of all diſcovered by 
the lyncean aſtronomer Galileo, in the year 1610, ſoon 
after he had finiſhed his new · iavented teleſcope. 

MAD Arrrr. See SoLANUM. 

MADAGASCAR, or St LAUREN cER, an iſland of A- 
frica, ſituated between 439 and 519 of eaſt longitude, 
and between 120 and 269 ſouth latitude; three hun- 
dred miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa. It 
is about a thouſand miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and generally between two and three hundred 
miles broad. The country is divided among a great 

number of petty ſovereigns. v 

MADDER. See Rosi. | | 

MADERAS, ſome iſlands ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
three handred miles welt of Sallee, in Africa; in 16 
W. long. and between 32* and 33% of N. lat. 

The largeſt of them, called Madera, or rather Mat- 
tera, by the Portugueſe, is about. an hundred and 
twenty miles in circumference, and produces incre- 
dible quantities of wine, which has the peculiar qua- 
lity of keeping belt in hot climates, where other wines 
turn ſour, 

MADNESS, a mot dreadful kind of delirium, without 
a fever. Sce Mepicine. 

MADRAS, a town on the coaſt of Cormandel, inhabited 
by blacks, and ſituated juſt without the walls of the 
White town of Fort St George. 

MADRE or Pora, a town and convent of Terra Fir. 

ma, in South America, ſituated on the river Grande, 
fifty miles eaſt of Carthagena, almoſt as much reſorted 
to by the pilgrims of America, as the chapel of Lo- 
retto is by the pilgrims of Europe: W. long. 76* N, 
bac. x1 0, 

MADRID, the capital of the province of New Caſtile, 
and of the whole kingdom of Spain: W. long. 4 15 
and N. lat. 4 300. 

MADRIGAL, is a ſhort amorous poem, compoſed of a 
number of free and unequal verſes, neither confined 
to the regularity of a ſonnet, nor to the point of an epi- 
gram, but only conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate 
thought, expreſſed with a beautiful, noble, and ele- 
gant ſimplicity. 

Map, in geography, a city of the province of 

Popayan, in ſouth America: W. long. 75 30“, and 
N. lat. 30“. 
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MEMACTERION, the fourth month of the Athenian 
year, conſiſfing of only twenty- nine days, and anſwer- 
ing to the latter part of September and the beginning 
of October. | 

MANA, in ichthyology, See Srarvs. 

MAES, a. river which ariſes in Burgundy, and runs 
through Lorrain and Champaign into the Netherlands, 
and at laſt, after paſſing by many conſiderable towns, 

| 2 itſelf into the German ſea, alittle below the 
riel. | : 

MAESTRICHT, a town in the provine of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Maes, thirteen miles north of 

Liege: E. long. 5 4o', and N. lat. 50% 6 5. 


name in the hither India : E. long. 77, and N. lat. 


.MAGADOXA, the capital of the territory of the ſame 


name, at the mouth of the river Magadoxa, on the 
coaſt of Anian, in Africa: E. Ion. 41, and N. lat. 2®, 
MAGAZINE, a place in which ſtores are kept, of arms, 
ammunition, proviſions, G. Every fortified town 
ought to be furniſhed with a large magazine, which 
ſhould contain ſores of all kinds, ſufficieat to enable 
the garriſon and inhabitants to hold out a long ſiege, 
and in which ſmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, * 
may be employed, in making every thing belonging to 
the artillery, as carriages, waggons, Gc. 
MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St MacpDaLlen, an order 
of religious in the Romiſh church, dedicated to St 
Mary Magdalen, and ſometimes called Magdalenettes. 
Theſe chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who, quitting their 
profeſhon, devote the reſt of their lives to repentance 
and martification, | 
MAGDEBURG, the capital of the duchy of the ſame 
name, ſituated on the river Elbe, ſeventy miles welt 
of Berlin: E. long. 129, and N lat 32 15/ 
MAGDELENA, a large river of South America, which, 
riſing near the equator, runs north through Terra Fir- 
ma, and, uniting its waters with the river Cance, ob- 
tains the name of the river Grande, and falls into the 
north ſea, below the town of Madre de Popa. 
MAGELLAN srazicurs, or rather Streights of 
MaGELLAN, Theſe (treights are about three hundred 
miles in length from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
but of a very unequal breadth; and were at pᷣrſt diſco- 
vered and paſſed by Ferdinand Magellan, from whom 
they had their name: they are ſituated between the 
iſland Terra del Fuego and the moſt ſoutl.ern parc of 
the continent of America, between 416® and 84 of 
W. long. and between-52® and 54 of ſouth lat. 
MAGI, or MaG1ans, an ancient religious ſe& in Per- 
ſia and other eaſtern countries, who maintained, that 
there were two principles, the gne the cauſe of all good, 
the other the cauſe of all evil; and, abominating the 
adoration of images, worſhipped God only by fire, 
which they looked upon as the brighteſt and molt glo- 
rious ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the good God; as 
darkneſs. is the trueſt ſymbol of Arimanius, or the evil 
god. This religion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who 
maintained that there was one ſupreme independent be- 
ing; and under himtwo principles or angels, one the angel 


of. 


M A G 
of goodneſs and light, and the other of evil and dark- 
neſs : that there is'a perpetual ſtruggle between them, 
which ſhall laſt to the end of the world; that then the 
angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go into a world 

of their oun, where they ſhall be puniſhed in everlaſt- 
ing darkneſs; and the angel of light and his diſciples 
ſhall alſo go into a world of their own, where they ſhall 
be rewarded in everlaſting light: 
The prieſts of the magi were the moſt ſkilful mathe- 
maticians and philoſophers of the ages in which they 
lived, inſomuch that a learned man and a magian be- 
came equivalent terms. The vulgar looked on their 
knowledge as more than natural, and imagined them 
inſpired by ſome ſupernatural power: and hence thoſe 
Who practiſed wicked and miſchievbus arts, taking up- 
on themſelves the name of magians, drew on it that 


ill ſigniſication which the word magician now bears a- 


mong us. | 

This ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia, under the denomi- 
nation of gaurs, where they watch the ſacred fire with 
the greateſt care, and never ſuffer it«to be extinguiſhed. 


MAGIC, originally ſignified only the knowledge of the 


more ſublime parts of philoſophy ; but as the magi 
likewiſe profeſſed aſtrology, divination aud ſorcery, 
the term mag} became odious, being uſed to ſignify aa 
unlawful diabolical kind of ſcience, acquired by the 
aſſiſtance of the devil and departed fouls. 
MaGrc LANTERN, in optics. See OpTics:. 
MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, a very fine powder made 
by ſolution and precipitation. | 
MacisTteryY of Biſmuth, See ChHemiSTERY, p. 90. 


142 | 
MAGISTRATE, any public officer to whom the exe- 
cutive power of the law is committed, either wholly or 
in part. | 
MAGNA aAs$1$A ELIGENDA, is a writ anciently direc- 
ted to the ſheriff for ſuramoning four lawful knights 
before the juſtices of aſſize, in order to chuſe twelve 
knights of the neighbourhood, &c. to paſs upon the 

great aſſize between ſuch a perſon plaintiff, and ſuch a 

one defendant, 

Macna CHARTA, the great charter of the liberties of 
Britain, and the baſis of our laws and privileges. 

This charter may be ſaid to derive its origin from 
king Edward the Confefſor, who granted ſeveral privi- 
leges to the church and ſtate by charter: theſe liber - 
ties and privileges were alſo granted and confirmed by 
king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter now loſt 
but which was confirmed or re- enacted by king Henry 
II. and king John. Heary III, the ſucceſſor of this 
laſt prince, after having cauſed twelve men to make 
inquiry into. the liberties of England in the reign of 
Henry I. granted a new charter, which was the fame. 
as the preſent magna charta: this he ſeveral times 
confirmed, and as often broke; till, in-thirty-ſeventh- 
year of his reign, he went to Weſtminiſter-hall, and 
there, in the preſence of the nobility and biſhops, . 
who held lighted candles in their hands, magna charta 
was read, the king all the while holding his hand to 
his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing faithfully and 
inviolably to obſerye all the things therein contained, 


C-$-] 


„ ME N 
cc. then the biſhops extinguiſhing the candles, and 
throwing them on the ground, they all cried out, 


Thus let him be extingviſhed, and ſtink in hell, who © 


violates this charter.” It is obſerved, that notwith- 
ſtanding the folemaity of this confirmation, king Hen- 
ry, the very next year, again invaded the rights of his 
people, till the barons entered into a war againſt him, 
whea, after various ſucceſs, he confirmed this charter, 
and the-charter of the foreſt, in the fifty ſecond year 
of his reign. This excellent charter, ſo equitable 
and beneficial to the ſubject, is the ancienteſt written 
law in the kingdom: by the 25 Edw, I. it is ordained. 
that it ſhall be taken as the common law; and by the 
43 Edward III. all ſtatutes made againſt it are decla - 
red to be void, — 
MAGNESIA, See Cuxuis rx, p. 119. 9 


MAGNET, or Loans rox, in natural hiſtory, a very 
es, of a 


rich iron ore, found in large detached m 
duſky iron grey, often tinged with browniſh or reddiſh, 
and when broken appearing ſomething like the common 
emery, but leſs ſparkling. It is very heavy, conſide- 
rably hard, of a perfectly irregular and uneven ſur- 
face, and of a firm ſtructure, but uſually with ſome 
porous irregularities within. -It is found in Britain, 


and all other places where there are iron mines. See- 


ME cHANiCS. 

MAGNIFYING, the making of objects appear lar 
than they would otherwiſe do; whence convex "= =o 
which have the power of doing this, are called magni- 
fying glaſſes. See Or ries. | | 

MAGNITUDE, whatever is made up of parts locally 

extended, or that hath ſeveral dimenſions ; as a line, 
ſurface, ſolid, &c. | 

MAGNOLIW, in botany, a genus of the polyandria po- 
lygynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of three leaves, and 
the corolla of nine petals; the capſules are imbricated, 
and have two valves; and the feed is a pendulous 
berry. There are four ſpecies, all natives of America. 

MAGPY, in ornithology. See Corvus. ST 5 

MAHOMETANS, thoſe who believe in the religion and 
divine miſhon of Mahomet, or Mohammed. 

It will not be improper here to give a general ac- 
count of this extraordinary perſon, and the religion 
which he had the addreſs to propagate over moſt of 
the eaſtern nations. | 
Mohammed was born in the reign of Anuſhirwan the 

\ Juſt, emperor of Perſia, about the end of the 6th cen- 
tury of the Chriſtian æra. He came into the world 
under ſome diſadvantages. His father Abd'allah was a 
younger ſon of Abd'almotalleb, and, dying very young, 
and in his father's life time, left his widow and infant 
ſon in very mean circumſtances, his whole ſubſtance 
conſiſting but of five camels. and one Ethiopian ſhe- 
ſlave. Abd'almotalleb was therefore obliged to take 
care of his grandchild Mohammed, u hich he not on 

did during his life, but at his death enjoined his eldeſt 


ſon Abu Taleb, who was brother to Abd'allah by be 


ſame mother, to provide for him for the future ;(awbich:. 


he very affectionately did, and inſtructed him in be 


buſineſs of a merchant which he followed; and totkha t ID 


end he took him into Syria when he was but thirteeng;, 


_ VM. * 
2 a : 


and! 
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and afterwards recommended him to Thadijah, a noble and 
rich widow, for her factor; in whoſe ſervice he behaved 
himſelf ſo well, that by making him her huſband ſhe ſoon 
raiſed him to an equality with the richeſt in Mecca. 
After he began by this advantageous match to live at 
his eaſe, it was that he formed the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing 
a new religion, or, as he expreſſed it, of replanting the 
only true and ancient one, profeſſed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moſes, Jeſus, and all the prophets, by de- 
ſtroying the groſs idolatry into which the generality of 
his countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the corrup- 
tions and ſuperſtitions which the latter Jews and Chri- 


ſtians had, as he thought, introduced into their religion, 


and reducing it to its original purity, which conſiſted 
chiefly in the worſhip of one only God. | 
Before he made any attempt abroad, he rightly jadged 


that it was neceſſary for him to begin with the conver- 


fion of his own houſehold. Having therefore retired 
with his family, as he had done ſeveral times before, 
to a cave in mount Hara, he there opened the ſecret of 
his miſhon to his wife Khadijah; and acquainted her that 
the angel Gabriel had juſt before appeared to him, and 
told him that he was appointed the apoſtle of God : he 
alſo repeated to her a paſſage which he pretended had 
been revealed to him by the miniſtry of the angel, with 
thoſe other circumſtances of this firſt appearance, which 


are related by the Mohammedan writers. Khadijah re- 


ceived the news with great joy; ſwearing by him in whoſe 
bands her ſoul was, that ſhe truſted he would be the pro- 
phet of his nation; and immediately communicated what 
ſhe had heard to her couſin Warakah Ebn Nawfal, who, 
being a Chriſtian, could write in the Hebrew character, 
and was tolerably well verſed in the ſcriptures; and he 
as readily came into her opinion, affuring® her that the 
ſame angel who had formerly appeared unto Moſes was 
now ſent to Mohammed. The firſt overture the prophet 
made in the month of Ramadan, in the fortieth year of 
his age, which is therefore uſually called the year of his 


miſſion. 


Encouraged by ſo good a beginning, he reſolved to 
proceed, and try for ſome time what he could do by pri- 
vate perſuaſion, not daring to hazard the whole affair by 
expoſing it roo ſuddenly to the public. He ſoon made 
proſelytes of thoſe under his own roof, viz. his wife 
Khadijah, his ſervant Zeid Ebn Haretha (to whom he 
gave his freedom on that occaſion, which afterwards be- 
came a rule to his followers) and his couſin and pupil Ali, 
the ſon of Abu Taleb, though then very young: but this 
Jaſt, making no account of the other two, uſed to ſtyle 
himſelf the f of believers. The next perſon Moham- 
med applied to was Abd'allah Ebn Abi Kohafa, ſurnamed 
Abu Becr, a man of preat authority among the Koreiſh, 
and one whoſe intereſt he well knew would be of great 
ſervice to him ; as it ſoon appeared : for Abu Becr, being 
gained over, prevailed alſo on Othman Ebn Aﬀan, Abd' 
alraham Ebn Awf, Saad Ebn Abi Wakkas, al Zobeir 
Ebn al Awam, and Telha Ebn Obeid'allah, all principal 
men of Mecca, to follow his example. Theſe men were 
the fix chief companions, who, with a few more, were 
converted in the ſpare of three years; at the end of 
which, Mohammed having, as he hoped, a ſufficient in- 
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tereſt to ſupport him, made his miſſion no longer a ſecret, 
but gave out that God had commanded him to admoniſh 
his near relations, and, in order to do it with more con- 
venience and proſpect of ſucceſs, he directed Ali to 0 
pare an entertainment, and invite the ſons and deſcen- 
dants of Abd'almotalleb, intending then to open his 
mind to them: this was dene, and about forty of them 
came; but Abu Laheb, one of his uncles, making the 
company break up before Mohammed had an 2 
nity of ſpeaking, obliged him to give them a ſe invi- 
tation the next day; and when they were come, he made 
them the following ſpeech : ©** I know no man in all Ara- 
bia who can offer his kindred a more excellent thing than 
I now do you: I offer you happineſs both in this life, 
and in that which is to come; God Almighty hath com- 


manded me to call you unto him; Who therefore among 


you will be aſſiſtant to me herein, and become my bro- 
ther and my vicegerent?” All of them heſitating, and 
declining the matter, Ali at length roſe up, and declared 
that he would be his aſſiſtant ; and vehemently threaten- 
ed thoſe who ſhould oppoſe him. Mohammed upon this 
embraced Ali with great demonſtrations of affection, and 
deſired all who were preſent to hearken to and obey him, as 
his deputy; at which the company broke out into a great 
laughter, telling Abu Taleb that he muſt now pay obe- 
dience to his ſon. 

This repulſe however was ſo far from diſcouraging 
Mohammed, that he began to preach in public to the peo- 
ple, who heard him with ſome patience, till he came to 
upbraid them with the idolatry, obſtinacy, and perverſe- 
neſs of themſelves and their fathers; which ſo highly 
provoked them, that they declared themſelves - his ene- 
mies, and would ſoon have procured his ruin, had he 
not been protected by Abu Taleb. The chief of the 
Koreiſh warmly ſolicited this perſon to deſert his ne- 
phew, making frequent NED againſt the inno- 
vations he was attempting; which proving ineffectual, 
they at length threatened him with an open rupture, if 
he did not prevail on Mohammed to deſiſt. At this Abu 
Taleb was ſo far moved, that he earneſtly diſſuaded his 
nephew from purſuing the affair any farther, repreſenting 
the great danger he and his friends muſt otherwiſe run. 
But Mobammed was not to be intimidated, telling his 
uncle plainly, hat if they ſet the ſun againſt him on his 
right hand, and the moon on his left, he would not leave 
his enterprize and Abu Taleb, ſeeing him ſo firmly 
reſolved to proceed, uſed no further arguments, but pro- 
miſed to ſtand by him againſt all his enemies. 

The Koreiſh, finding they could prevail neither by fair 
words nor menaces, tried what they could do by force 
and ill treatment; uſing Mohammed's followers ſo very 
injuriouſly, that it was not ſafe for them to continue at 
Mecca any longer ; whereupon, Mohammed gave leave 
to ſuch of them as had not friends to protect them to 
ſeek for refuge elſewhere. And accordingly, in the fifth 
year of the prophet's miſſion, ſixteen of them, four of 
whom were women, fled into Ethiopia; and among them 
Othman Ebn Aﬀan and his wife Rakiah, Mohammed's 
daughter, This was the firſt flight; but afterwards ſe- 
veral others followed them, retiring one after another, 
to the number of eighty-three men and eighteen women, 
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beſides children. Theſe refugees were kindly received 
by the Najaſhi, or King of Ethiopia, who refuſed to de- 
liver them up to thoſe whom the Koreiſh ſent to demand 
them, and, as the Arab writers unanimouſly atteſt, even 
profeſſed the Mohammedan religion. | 

In the fixth year of his miſhon Mohammed had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his party ſtrengthened by the conver- 
ſion of his uncle Hamza, a man of great valour and me- 
rit, and of Omar Ebn al Khattab, a perſon highly e- 
ſteemed, and once a violent oppoſer of the prophet, As 
perſecution generally advances rather than obſtructs the 
ſpreading of a religion, Iſlamiſm made ſo great a progreſs 
among the Arab tribes, that the Koreiſh, to ſuppreſs it 
effectually, if poſſible, in the ſeventh year of Mohammed's 
miſſion, made a ſolemn league or covenant againſt the Ha- 
ſhemites and the family of Abd'almotalleb. engaging them- 
ſelves to contract no marriages with any of them, and to 
have no communication with them; and, to give it 
the greater ſanction, reduced it into writing, and laid 
it up in the Caaba Upon this the tribe became divided 
into two factions; and the family of Haſhem all repaired 
to Abu Taleb, as their head; except only Abd'al Uzza, 
ſurnamed Abu Laheb, who. out of his inveterate hatred 
to his nephew and his doctrine, went over to the oppo- 
ſite party. whoſe chief was Abu Sofian Ebn Harb, of the 
family of Ommeya. 

The families continued thus at variance for three 
years; but, in the tenth year of his miſhon, Mohammed 
told his uncle Abu Taleb, that God had manifeſtly ſhewed 
his diſapprobation of the Jeague which the Koreiſh bad 
made againſt them, by ſending a worm to eat out every 
word of the inſtrument, except the name of God. Of 
this accideat Mohammed had probably ſome private no- 
tice; for Abu Taleb went immediately to the Koreiſh 
and acquainted them with it; offering, if it proved falſe, 

to deliver his nephew up to them ; but, in caſe it were 
true, he inſiſted that they ought to lay aſide their animo- 
fity, and annul the league they had made againſt the 
Haſhemites. To this they acquieſced, and, going to in- 
ſpect the writing, to their great aſtoniſhment found it to 
be as Abu Taleb had ſaid; and the league was thereupon 

declared void. | 
Ila the ſame year Abu Talebdied, at the age of above 
fourſcore; and it is the general opinion that he died an 
infidel ; though others ſay, that when he was at the point 
of death he embraced Mohammediſm, and produce ſome 
paſſages out of his poetical compoſitions to confirm their 
aſſertion. About a month, or, as ſome write, three days 
after the death of this great benefactor and patron, Mo- 
hammed had the additional mortification to loſe his wife 
Khadijah, who had ſo generouſly made his fortune, For 
which reaſon this year is called the year of mourning. 

On the death of theſe two perſons the Koreiſh began 
to be more troubleſome than ever to their prophet, and 
eſpecially ſome who. had formerly been his intimate 
friends; inſomuch that he found himſelf obliged te ſeek 
for ſhelter elſewhere, and firſt pitched upon Tayef, about 
ſixty miles eaſt from Mecca, for the place for his retreat. 
Thither therefore he went, accompanied by his ſervant 
Zied, and applied himſelf to two of the chief of the tribe 
of Thakif who were the inhabitants of that place; but 
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they received them very coldly. However, he ſlaid there a 
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month; and ſome of the more conſiderate and better ſort of 
men treated him with a little reſpe& : but the flaves and in- 


ferior people at length roſe againſt him, and, bringing him 


to the wall of the city, obliged him to depart, and re- 


turn to Mecca ; where he put himſelf under the protection 
of al Motaam Ebn Adi. 


This repulſe greatly. diſcouraged his followers : how- 


ever, Mohammed was not wanting to himſelf, but boldly 


continued to preach to the public aſſemblies at the pilgri- 
mage, and gained ſeveral proſelytes, and among them 
fix of the inhabitants of Yathreb of the Jewiſh tribe of 
Khazraj, who, on their return home, failed not to ſpeak 
much in commendation of their new religion, and ex- 
horted their fellow - citizens to embrace the ſame. 

In the twelfth year of his miſſion it was that Moham- 
med gave out that he had made his night journey from 
Mecca to Jeruſalem, and thence to heaven, ſo much ſpo- 
ken of by all that write of him. Dr Prideaux thinks he 
invented it, either to anſwer the expectations of thoſe 
who demanded ſome miracle as a proof of his miſhon ; or 
elſe, by pretending to have converſed with God, to eſta- 
bliſh the authority of whatever he ſhould think ſit to leave 
behind by way of oral tradition, and make his ſayings to 
ſerve the ſame pui poſe as the oral law of the Jews. But 
it does not appear that Mohammed himſelf ever expected 
ſo great a regard ſhould be paid to bis ſayings, as his 
followers have ſince done; and ſeeing he all along diſ- 
claimed any power of performing miracles, it ſeems ra- 
ther to have been a fetch of policy to raiſe his reputation, 
by pretending to have actually converſed with God in 
heaven, as Moſes had heretofore done.in the mount, and 
to have received ſeveral inſtitutions immediately from him, 
whereas before he contented himſelf with perſuading 
them that he had all by the miniſtry of Gabriel. | 

However, this ſtory ſeemed ſo abſurd and incredible, 
that ſeveral of his followers left him upon it; and had pro- 
bably ruined the whole deſiga, had not Abu Becr vouched 
for his veracity, and declared that, if Mohammed af- 
firmed it to be true, he verily believed the whole. Which 
happy incident not only retrieved the prophet's credit, 
but increaſed it to ſuch a degree, that he was ſecure of 
being able to make his diſciples ſwallow whatever he 
pleaſed to impoſe on them for the future. And this fic- 
tion, notwithſtanding its extravagance, was one of the 
moſt artful contrivances Mohammed ever put in practice, 
and what chiefly contributed to the raiſing of bis reputa- 
tion to thit great height to which it afterwards arrived. 

In this year, called by the Mohammedans the accepted 


year, twelve men of Yathreb or Medina, of whom ten 


were of the tribe of Khazraj, and the other two of that 
of Aws, came to Mecca, and took an oath of fidelity to 
Mohammed at al Akaba, a hill on the north of chat city. 
This oath was called the womens oath ; not that any wo- 
men were preſent at this time, but becauſe a man was 
not thereby obliged to take up arms in defence of Mo- 
hammed or his religion; it being the ſame oath that was 
afterwards exacted of the women, the form of which we 
have in the Koran, and is to this effect; viz. That the 

ſhould renounce all idolatry; and they ſhould not ſteal, 
nor commit fornication, nor kill their children (as the 
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Pagan Arabs uſed to do when they apprehended they 
ſhould not be able to maintain them,) nor forge calummies ; 
and that they ſhould obey the prophet in all things that 
were reaſonable. When they had ſolemnly engaged to all 
this, Mohammed ſent one of his diſciples, named Maſab 
Ebn- Omair, home with them, toin ſtrut them more fully 
in the grounds and ceremonies of his new religion. - 

Maſab being arrived at Medina, by the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who had been formerly converted, gained ſeveral 
proſelytes, particularly Oſaid Ebn Hodeira, a chief man 
of the city, and Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the tribe of 
Aus; Mohammediſm ſpreading ſo faſt, that there was 
ſcarce a houſe wherein there were not ſome who had em- 
braced it, 

The next year, being the thirteenth of Mohammed's 
miſhon, Maſab returned to Mecca, accompanied by 
ſeventy-three men and two women of Medina who had 
profeſſed Iſlamiſm, beſides ſome others who were as yet 


- unbelievers. On their arrival, they immediately ſent to 


Mohammed, and offered him their aſſiſtance, of which 
he was now in great need; for his adverſaries were by 
this time grown ſo powerful in Mecca, that he could not 
ſtay there much longer without imminent danger. Where- 
fore he accepted their propoſal, and met them one night, 
by appointment, at al Akaba above · mentioned, attended by 
his uncle al Abbas, who, though he was not then a be- 
lever, wiſhed his nephew well, and made a ſpeech to 
thoſe of Medina, wherein he told them, that as Moham- 
med was obliged to quit his native city, and ſeek an 
aſylum elſewhere, and they had offered him their pro- 
tection, they would do well not to deceive him; that if 
they were not firmly reſolved to defend, and not betray 
him, they had better declare their minds, and let him 
provide for his ſafety in ſome other manner. Upon their 
proteſting their ſinec rity. Mohammed ſwore to be faith- 
ſul to them, on condition that they ſhould protect him 
againſt all inſults, as heartily as they would their own 
wives and families. They then aſked him what recom- 
ce they were to expect if they ſhould happen to be 
illed in his quarrel ; he anſwered, paradiſe. Where- 
upon they pledged their faith to him, and ſo returned 
home ; after Mohammed had choſen twelve out of their 
number, who were to have the. ſame authority amon 
them as the twelve apoſtles of Chriſt had among his diſ- 
ciples. 

"Hitherto Mohammed had propagated his religion by 
fair means, fo that the whole fuccefs of his enterprize, 
before his flight to Medina, muſt be atributed to perſua- 
fion only, and not to compulſion. For before this ſecond 
oath of fealty or inauguration at al Akaba, he had no 

rmiſſion to uſe any force at all; and in ſeveral places 
of the Koran, which he pretended were revealed during 
his ſtay at Mecca, he declares his buſineſs was only to 
preach and admoniſh; thar he had no authority to compel 
any perfon to embrace his religion ; and that, whether 

eople believe or not, was none of his concern, but be- 
Kage ſolely uato God. And he was ſo far from allow- 
ing his followers to uſe force, that he exhorted them to 
bear patiently thoſe injuries which. were offered them on 
account of their faith; and, when perſecuted himſelf, 


choſe rather to quit the place of his birth and retire to 
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Medina, than to make any reſiſtance. But this great 
paſſiveneſs and moderation ſeem eatirely owing to his 
want of power, and the great ſuperiority of his oppoſers 
for the firſt twelve years of his miſſion; for no ſooner 
was he enabled, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe of Medina, to 
make head againſt his enemies, than he gave out, that 
God had allowed him and his followers to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the inſidels; and at length, as his forces 
increaied, he pretended to have the divine leave even to 
attack them; and to deſtroy idolatry, and ſet up the true 
faith by the ſword ; finding, by experience, that his de- 
ſigns would otherwiſe proceed very ſlowly, if they were 
not utterly overthrown; and knowing, on the other hand, 
that innovators, when they depend ſolely on their own 
ſtrength, and can compel, feldom run any riſque ;, from 
whence, ſays Machiavel, it follows, that all the armed 
28 have ſucceeded, and the unarmed ones have 
ailed. Moſes, Cyrus, Theſeus, and Romulus, would 
not have been able to eſtabliſh the obſervance of their in- 
ſtitutions for any length of time, had they not been armed. 
The firſt paſſage of the Koran which gave Mohammed 
the permiſſion of defending himſelt by arms, is ſaid to 
have been that in the twenty - ſecond chapter; after which 
a great number to the ſame purpoſe were revealed. 

That Mohammed had A right to take up arms for his 
own defence againſt his unjuſt perſecutors, may, perhaps, 
be allowed ; but whether he ought afterwards to have 
made uſe of that means for the eſtabliſhing of his religion, 
is not ſo eaſy to determine. w far the ſecular power 
may or ought to interpoſe in affairs of this nature, man- 
kind are not agreed. The method of converting by the. 
{word gives no very favourable idea of the faith which is 
ſo propagated, and is diſallowed by every body in thoſe 
of another religion, though the ſame perſons are willing 
to admit of it for the advancement of their own ; ſuppo- 
ſing that, though a falſe religion ought not to be eſtabliſh- 
ed by authority, yet a true one may; and accordingly 
force is almoſt as conſtantly employed in theſe caſes by 
thoſe who have the power in their hands, as it is con- 
ſtantly complained of by thoſe who ſuffer the violence, 
It is certainly one of the moſt convincing proofs that 
Mohammediſm was no other than a human invention, 
that it owed its progreſs and eſtabliſhment almoſt entirely 
to the ſword; and it is one of the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations 
of the divine original of Chriſtianity, that it prevailed a- 
gainſt all the force and powers of the world by the mere 
dint of its own truth, after having ſtood the aſſaults of 
all manner of perſecutions, as well as other oppoſitions, 
for three hundred years together, and at length made the 
Roman emperors themſelves ſubmit thereto ; after which 
time, indeed, this proof ſeems to fail, Chriſtianity being 
then eſtabliſhed, and Paganiſm aboliſhed, by public autho- 
rity, which has had great influence in the propagation of 
the one and deſtruction of the other ever 1 But to 
return: 

Mohammed, having provided for the ſecurity of his 
companions as well as his owa, by the league offenſive 
and defenſive which he had now concluded with thoſe of 
Medina, directed them to repair thither, which they ac- 
cordingly did; but himfelf with Abu Becr and Ali ſtaid 
behind, having not yet received the divine permiſſion, as 
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he pretended, to leave Mecca, The Koreiſh, fearing 
the conſequence of this new alliance, began to think it 
abſolutely neceſſary to prevent Mohammed's eſcape to 
Medina ; and having held a council thereon, after ſeveral 
milder expedients had been rejected, they came to a re- 
ſolution that he ſhould be killed ; and agreed that a man 
ſhould be choſen out of every tribe for the execution of 
this deſign ; and that each man ſhould have a blow at him 
with his ſword, that the guilt of his blood might fall 
equally on all the tribes, to whoſe united power the 

Haſhemites were much inferior, and therefore durſt not 
attempt to revenge their kinfman's death, 

This conſpiracy was ſcarce formed, when, by ſome 
means or other, it came to Mohammed's knowledge; and he 
gave out that it was revealed to him by the angel Gabriel, 
who had now ordered him to retire to Medina, Where- 
upon, to amuſe his enemies, he directed Ali to lie down 
in his place, and wrap bimfeif op in his green cloak, 
which he did ; and Mohammed efcaped miraculouſly, as 
they pretend, to Abu Becr's kouſe, unperceived by the 
conſpirators, who had already aſſembled at the prophet's 
door. They, in the mean time, looking through the 
crevice, and ſeeing Ali, whom they took to be Mohammed 
himſelf, aſleep, continued watching there till morning, 
when Ali Dole, and they found themſelves deceived. 

From Abu Becr's houſe Mohammed and he went to a 
cave in mount Thur, to the ſouth-eaſt of Mecca, accom- 
panied only by Amer Eby Foheirah, Atu Becr's ſervant, 
and Abd'allah Ebn Oreſtah, an idolater whom they had 

hired for a guide. In this cave they lay hid three days, 
to avoid the fearch of their enemies; which they very 
narrowly eſcaped, and not without the aſſiſt ance of more 
miracles than gne : for! ſome ſay that the Koreiſh were 
{truck with blindneſs, ſo that they could not find the 
cave ; others, that after Mohammed and his companions 
were got in, two pigeons Jaid their eggs at the entrance, 
and a ſpider covered the mouth of the cave with her web, 
which made them look no farther Abu Becr, ſeeing the 
prophet in ſuch immiacnt danger, became very forrowful ; 
whereupon Mohammed comforted him with theſe words, 
recorded in the Koran, Be net grieved, for Cod is with us. 
Their enemies being retired, they left the cave, and ſet out 
for Medina, by a by road; and havirg fortunately, or, as 
the Mohammedans tell us, miraculouſly eſcaped ſome 
who were ſent to purſue them, arrived ſafely at that ci- 
ty ; Whither Ali followed them in three days, after he 
had ſettled ſome affairs at Mecca, 

The firſt thing Mobammed did after his arrival at Me- 
dina, was to build a temple for his religious worſhip, 
and a houſe for himſelf, which he did on a parcel of ground 
which had before ſerved to put camels in, or, as others 
tell us, for a hurying- ground and belonged to Sahal and 
Soh:il the ſons of Amru who were orphans. This ac- 
tion Dr Prideaux exclaims again{t, repreſenting it as a 
flagrant inſtance of injuſtice ; fot that, ſays he, he violently 
diſpoſſeſſed theſe poor orphans, the ſons of an inferior ar- 
tificer (whom the author he quote calls a carpenter) of 
this ground, and ſo founded the firſt fabric of his worſhp 
with the like wickedneſs as he did his religion. But, to ſay 
nothing of the improbability that Mohammed ſhould act 
in ſo impolitic a manner at his firſt coming, the Moham- 
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medan writers ſet this affair in a quite different light: 
one tells us that he treated with the lads about the price 
of the ground, but they deſired he would accept it as a 
pow : however, as hiſtorians of good credit aſſure us, 
e actually bought it; and the money was paid by Abu 
Becr. Beſides, had Mohammed accepted it as a preſent, 
the orphans were in circumſtances ſufficient to have afforded 
it; for they were of a very good family, of the tribe of Naj- 
Jar, one of the moſt illuſtrious among the Arabs, and not 
the fons of a carpenter, as Dr. Prideaux's author writes, 
who took the word Najjar, which fignifies a carpenter, 
for an appellative, whereas it is a proper name. 

Mohammed, being ſecurely ſettled at Medina, and able 
not only to defend himſelf againſt the inſults of his ene- 
nemies, but to attack them, began to fend out ſmall par- 
ties to make repriſals on the Koreiſh; the firſt party con- 
fiſting of no more than nine men, who intercepted and 
plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and in the 
action took two priſoners, But what eſtabliſhed his affairs 
very much, and was the foundation on which he built all 
his ſucceeding greatneſs, was the gaining of the battle of 
Bedr, which was fought in the ſecond year of the Hejra, 
and is fo famous in the Mohammedan hiſtory. Some 
reckon no leſs than twenty-ſeven expeditions wherein Mo- 
hammed was perſonally preſent, in nine of which he gave 
battle, beſides ſeveral other expeditions in which he was 
not preſent His forces he maintained partly by the con- 
tributions of his followers for this purpoſe, which he called 
by the name of zacat or alms, and the paying of which 
he very artfully made one main article of his religion; and 
partly by ordering a fifth part of theplunder to be brought 
into the public treaſury for that purpoſe, in which mat- 
ter he likewiſe pretended to act by the divine direction. 

In a few years, by the fſucceis of his arms (notwith- 
ſtanding he ſometimes came off by the worſt) he conſider- 
ably raiſed his credit and power, In the ſixth year of the 
Hejra he ſet out with 1400 men to viſit the temple of 
Mecca, not with any intent of committing hoſtilities, but 
in a peaceable manner. However, when he came to al 
Hodeibiya, which is ſituate partly within and partly with- 
out the ſacred territory, the Koreith ſent to let him know: 
that they. would not permit him to enter Mecca, unleſs 
he forced his way; whereupon he called his troops about 
him. and they all took a ſolemn oath of fealty or homage 
to him, and be reſolved to attack the city; but thoſe of 
Mecca ſending Arwe Ebn Maſud, prin. e of the tribe of 
Thakif, as their ambaſſador, to defi. e peace, a truce was: 
concluded between them for ten years, by which any per- 
fon was allowed to enter into league either with Moham- 
med, or with the Koreiſh, as he thoug't fit. 

It may not beimproper, to ſhew the inconceivable vene- 
ration and reſpect the Mohammedans by this time had 
for their prophet, to mention the account which the a- 
bove-mentioned ambaſſador gave the Koreiſh, at his re- 
tura, of their behaviour, He ſaid he had been at the 
courts both of the Roman emperor and of the king of Per- 
ſia, and never ſaw any prince fo highly reſpected by his 
ſubjects as Mohammed was by his companions; for, when- 
ever he made the ablution, in order to ſay his prayers,. 
they ran and catched the water that he had uſed; and, 
whenever he ſpit, they immediately licked it up, and gather- 
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ed up every hair that fell from him with great ſuperſtition. 

In the ſeventh year of the Hejta, Mohammed began 
to think of propagating his religion beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, and ſent meſſengers to the neighbouring princes, 
with letters to invite them to Mohammediſm. Nor was 
this project without ſome ſucceſs. Khoſru Parviz, then 
king of Per ſia, received his letter with great diſdain, and 
tore it in a paſhon, ſending away the meſſenger very ab- 
ruptly ; which when Mohammed heard, he ſaid, Cod 
ſpall tear his kingdom. And ſoon after a meſſenger came 
to Mohammed from Badhan king of Yaman, who was a 
dependent on the Perſians, to acquaint him that he had 
received orders to ſend him to Khoſru. Mohammed put 
off his anſwer til] the next morning, and then told the 
meſſenger it had been revealed to him that night that 
Khoſru was flain by his ſon Shiruyeh; adding, that he 
was well aſſured his new religion and empire ſhould riſe 
to as great a height as that of Khoſru ; and therefore bid 
bim adviſe his maſter to embrace Mohammediſm. The 
meſſenger being returned, Badhan in a few days received a 
letter from Shiruyeh, informing him of his father's death, 
and ordering him to give the prophet no further diſturb- 
ance. Whereupon Badhan and the Perſians with him 
turned Mohammedans. 

The emperor Heraclius, as the Arabian hiſtorians aſſure 
us, received Mohammed's letter with great reſpect, laying 
it on his pillow, and diſmiſſed the bearer honourably. 
And ſome pretend that he would have profeſſed this new 
faith, had he not been afraid of loſing his crown, 

Mohammed wrote to the ſame effect to the king of E- 


 thiopia, though he had been converted before, according 


to the Arab writers; and to Mokawkas, governor of E- 
gypt, who gave the meſſenger a very favourable reception, 
and ſent ſeveral valuable preſents to Mohammed, and a- 
mong the reſt two girls, one of which, named Mary, be- 
came a great favourite wich him. He alſo ſent letters of 
the like purport to ſeveral Arab princes; particularly one 
to al Hareth Ebo Abi Shamer king of Ghaſſean, who re- 
turning for anſwer that he would go to Mohammed him- 
ſelf, the prophet ſaid, May his kingdom periſh ; another 
to Hawdha Ebn Ali, king of Yamama, who was a Chri- 
ſtian, and, having ſome time before profeſſed Iſlamiſm, had 
lately returned to his former faith ; this prince ſent back 
a very rough anſwer, upon which Mohammed curſing him, 
he died ſoon after; and a third to al Mondar Ebn Sawa, 
king of Bahrein, who embraced Mohammediſm, and all 
the Arabs of that country followed his example. 

The eighth year of the Hejra was a very fortunate 
year to Mohammed. Inthe beginning of it, KhaledjEbn 
al Walid and Amru Ebn al As, both excellent ſoldiers, 
the firſt of whom afterwards cenquered Syria and other 
countries, and the latter Egypt, became proſelytes of 
Mohammediſm. And ſoon after the prophet ſent 3000 
men againſt the Grecian forces, to revenge the death of 
one of his ambaſſadors, who being ſent to the governor of 
Boſra on the ſame errand as thoſe who went to the above- 
mentioned princes, were ſlain by an Arab, of the tribe of 
Ghaſſay, at Muta, a town in the territory of Balka in 
Syria. about three days journey eaſtward from Jeruſalem, 
near which town they encountered. The Grecians being 


waſtly ſuperior in number (for, including the auxiliary 
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Arabs, they had an army of 100,000 men) the Moham- 
medans were repulſed in the firſt attack, and loſt ſucceſ- 
ſively three of their generals, viz. Zeid Ebn Haretha 
Mohammed's freedman, Jaafar the fon of Abu Taleb, 
and Abdallah Ebn Rawaha; but Khaled Ebn al Walid, 
ſucceeding to the command, overthrew the Greeks with a 
great ſlaughter, and brought away abundance of rich 

poil; on occaſion of which action Mohammed gave him 
the honourable title of Seif min ſoyuf Allah, one of the 
ſwores of Gon. 

In this year alſo Mohammed took the city of Mecca, 
the inhabitants whereof had broken the truce concluded 
on two years before. For the tribe of Becr, who were 
confederates with the Koreiſh, attacking thoſe of Khozaah, 
who were allies of Mohammed, killed ſeveral of them, 
being ſupported in the action by a party of the Koreiſh 
themſelves. The conſequence of this violation was ſoon 
apprehended ; and Abu Sofian himſelf made a journey 
to Medina on purpoſe to heal the breach and renew the 
truce; but in vain : for Mohammed, glad of this opportuni- 
ty, refuſed to ſee him: whereupon he applied to Abu Beer 
and Ali; but they giving him co anſwer, he was obliged 
to return to Mecca as he came. 

Mohammed immediately gave orders for preparations 
to be made, that he might ſurpriſe the Meccans while 
they were unproyided to receive him : in a little time 
he began his march chither, and by that time he came 
near the city his forces were increaſed to 10,000 men. 
Thoſe of Mecca, being not in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves againſt ſo formidable an army, ſurrendered at dif? 
cretion ; and Abu Sohan ſaved his life by turning Mo- 
hammedan, About twenty-eight of the idolaters were 
killed by a party under the command of Khaled; but this 
happened contrary to Mohammed's orders, who, when 
he entered the town, pardoned all the Koreiſh, on their 
ſubmiſſion, except only fix men and four women, who 
were more obnoxious than ordinary (iome of them having 
apoſtatiſed) and were ſolemnly proſcribed by the prophet 
himſelf; but of theſe no more than threemen and one 
woman were put to death, the reſt obtaining pardon on 
their embracing Mohammediſm, and one of the women ma- 
king her eſcape. 

The remainde: of this year Mohammed employed in 
deſtroying the idols in and round Mecca, ſending ſeveral 
of his gene als on expeditions for that purpoſe, and to 
inyite the Arabs to Iſl-miſm ; wherein it is no wonder if 
they now met with ſucceſs, | | 

The next year, being the ninth of the Hejra, the 
Mohammedans call the year of embaſſics : for the Arabs 
had been hitherto expecting the iſſue of the war between 
Mohammed and the Koreiſh; but, fo ſoon as that tribe, 
the principal of the whole nation, and the genuine de- 
ſcendants of Iſhmael, whoſe prerogatives none offered to 
diſpute, had ſubmitted, they were ſatisfied that it was not 
in their power to oppoſe Mohammed, and therefore began 
to come in to him in great numbers, and toſcnd embaſkes 
to make their ſubmiſſions to him, both to Mecca, while 
he ſtaid there, and alſo to Medina, whither he returned 
this year. Among the reſt; ſive kings of the tribe of Ha- 
myar profeſſed Mohammediſm, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
notify the ſame, 
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In the tenth year Ali was ſent into Yaman to pro- 
pagate the Mohammedan faith there, and, as it is ſaid, 
converted the whole tribe of Hamdan in one day. Their 
example was quickly followed by all the inhabitants of 
that province. except only thoſe of Najran, who, being 
Chriſtians, choſe rather to pay tribute, n 

Thus was Mobammedilm eſtabliſhed, and idolatry 
rooted out, even in Mohammed's life-time (for he died 
the next year) throughout all Arabia, except only Yama- 
ma, where Moſeilama, who ſet up alſo for a prophet as 
Mohammed's competitor, had a ęreat party, and was 
not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu Becr: and the A- 
rabs, being then united in one faith and under one prince, 
found themſelves in a condition of making thoſe conqueſts, 
which extended the Mohammedan faith over ſo great a 
part' of the world. | 

Of the Koran. The word Koran, derived from the 
verb karaa, 7o read, ſignifies properly, in Arabic, the 
reading, or, rather, that which ought to be read; by 
which namethe Mohammedans denote not only the entire 
book or volume of the Koran, but alſo any particular 
chapter or ſection of it; juſt as the Jews call either the 
whole ſcripture, or any part of it, by the name of Karah, 
or Mikra, words of the ſame origin and import. See AL- 
CORAN. | Wy 
Beſide this peculiar tame, the Koran is alſo honoured 
with ſeveral appellations, common to, other books of 
ſcripture: as, al Farkan, from the verb foraka, to di- 
vide or diſtinguiſh ; not, as the Mohammedan doQtors 
ſay, becauſe thoſe books are divided into chapters or ſec- 
tions, or diſtinguiſh between good and evil; but in the 
ſame notion that the Jews uſe the word Perek, or Pirka, 
from the ſame root, to denote a ſection or portion of 
ſcripture. It is alſo called al Moſhaf, the volume, and 
all Kitab, the boot, by way of eminence, which anſwers 
to the Biblia of the Greeks; and al Dhikr, the admo- 
nition, which name is alſo given to the Pentateuch and 
Goſpel. 

The Koran is divided into 114 larger portions of very 
unequal length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians 
Sowar, in the ſingular Sura, a word rarely uſed on any 
other occaſion, and properly ſignifying a row, order, or 
a regular ſeries; as a courſe of bricks in building, or a 
rank of ſoldiers in an army; and is the ſame in uſe and 
import with the Sura, or Tora of the Jews, who alſo 
call the fifty three ſections of the Pentateuch Sedarim, a 
word of the ſame ſignification. 

| Theſe chapters are not in the manuſcript copies diſtin- 

guiſhed by their numerical order, but by particular titles, 

which are taken ſometimes from a particular matter treat- 

ed of, or perſon mentioned therein; but uſually from the 
firſt word of note, exactly in the ſame manner as the 
Jews have named their Sedarim ; though the word from 
which ſome chapters are denominated be very far diſtant, 
towards the middle, or perhaps the end of the chapter; 
which ſeems ridiculous. But the occaſion of Foy work. 
to have been, that the verſe or paſſage wherein ſuch word 
occurs, was, in point of time, revealed and committed 


to writing before the other verſes of the ſame chapter 


which precede it in.order ; and the title being given to 
the chapter before it was completed, or the paſlages re- 
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duced to their preſent order, the verſe from whence ſuck 
title was taken did not always happen to begin the chap- 
ter. Some chapters have twe or more titles, occaſioned 
by the difference of the copies. 

Some of the chapters having been revealed at Mecca, 
and others at Medina, the noting this difference makes a 


part of the title: but the reader will obſerve that ſeveral 


of the chapters are ſaid to have been revealcd partly at 
Mecca, and partly at Medina; and, as to others, it is 
yet a diſpute among the commentators to which place of 
the two they belong. | | 4 
Every chapter is ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, of 
very unequal length .aHo, which we cuſtomarily call verſes: 
but the Arabic word is Ayat, the ſame with the Hebrew 
Ototh, and fignifies figns, or wonders ; ſuch as are the 
ſecrets of God, his attributes, works, judgments, and 
ordinances, delivered in thoſe verſes; many of which 
have their particular tiles alſo, impoſed in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the chapters. 

Beſides theſe unequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, 
the Mohammedans have alſo divided their Koran into 
ſixty equal portions, which they call Abzab, in the ſin- 
gular Hizb, each ſubdivided into four equal parts; which 
is alſo an imitation of the Jews, who have an ancient di- 
viſion of their Miſhma into ſixty portions called Maſhc- 
toth : but the Koran is more uſually divided into thirty 
ſections only, named Ajza, from the ſingular Joz, each 
of twice the length of the former, and in the like manner 
ſubdivided into four parts. Theſe diviſions are for the 
uſe of the readers of the Koran in the royal temples, or 
in the adjoining chapels where the emperors and great 


men are interred, There are thirty of theſe readers be- 


longing to every chapel, and each reads his ſection every 
day, fo that the whole Koran is read over once a-day. 
Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, except 
only the ninth, is preſixed the following ſolemn form, by 
the Mohammedans called the Biſmallah, In THE nant Or 
THE MOST MERCIFUL GoD; which form they conſtant- 
ly place at the beginning of all their books and writings 
in general, as a peculiar mark or diſtioguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of their religion, it being counted a fort of impiety 
to omit it. The Jews, for the ſame purpoſe, make uſe 
of the form, In the name of the Lord, or, In the name 
of the great Gov : and the eaſtern Chriſtians that of, In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. But Mobammed probably took this form, as he 
did many other things, from the Perſian Magi, who uſed 
to begin their books in theſe words, Benam Tezdan 
bakhſhaiſhgher dadar ; that is, In the name of the moſt 
merciful juſt Gov. | 
There are twenty nine chapters of the Koran, which 
have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain letters 
of the alphabet, ſome with a ſingle one, others with more. 
Theſe letters the Mohammedans believe to be the pecu- 
liar marks of the Koran, and to conceal ſeveral profound 
myſteries, the certain underſtanding of which, the more 
intelligent confeſs, has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet, only excepted. Notwithſtanding 
which, ſome will take the liberty of gueſſing at their mean- 
ing by that ſpecies of Cabala called by the Jews Notari- 
kon, * ſuppoſe the letters to ſtand for as many words, 


expreſſing 
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expreſſing the names and attributes of God, his works, 
Ordinances, and decrees; and therefore theſe myſterious 
letters, as well as the verſes themſelves, feem in the 
Koran to be called ſigns. Others explain the intent of 
theſe letters from their nature or organ, or elſe from 
their value in numbers, according to another ſpecies of 
the Jewiſh Cabala called Gematria; the uncertainty of 
which conjectures ſufiiciently appears from their diſagree- 
ment. Thus, for example, five chapters, one of which 


is the ſecond, begin with theſe letters, A. L. M. which 
ſome imagine to ſtand for, Allah latif magid; Gov is 


gracious and to be glorified; or, Ana li minni, to me 
and from me, viz. belongs all perfection, and proceeds 
all good; or elſe for Ana Allah alam, I am the moſt wiſe 
Gov, taking the firſt letter to mark the beginning of the 
firſt word, the ſecond the middle of the ſecond word, and 
the third the laſt of the third word; or for #/ah, Gabriel, 
Mohammed, the author, revealer, and preacher of the 
Koran. Others ſay, that as the letter A belongs to the 
lower part of the throat, the firſt of the organs of ſpeech ; 
L to the palate, the middle organ; and M to the lips, 
which are the laſt organ; ſo theſe letters ſignify that God 
is the beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be prai 

fed in the beginning, middle, and end, of all our words and 
actions: or, as the total value of thoſe three letters, in 
numbers, is ſeventy-one, they ſignify, that, in the ſpace 
of ſo many years, the religion preached in the Koran 
ſhould be fully eftabliſhed. The conjecture of a Earned 
Chriſtian is at leaſt as certain as any of the former, who 
ſuppoſes thoſe letters were ſet there by the amanuenſir, 
for Amay li Mohammed, 1. e. At the command of Mo- 
hammed, as the five letters prefixed to the nineteentn 
chapter ſeem to be there written by a Jewiſh ſcribe, for 
Coh yaas, i. e. Thus he commanded. 

The Koran is univerſally allowed to be written with 
the utmoſt elegance and purity of language, in the dialect 
of the tribe of Koreiſh, the moſt noble and polite of all 
the Arabians, but withfome mixture, though very rarely, 
of other dialects. It is confefledly the ſtandard of the 
Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox believe, and 
are taught by the book itfelf, inimitable by any human 
pen, (though fome ſectaries have been of another opinion) 
and therefore inſiſted on as a permanent miracle, greater 
than that of raiſing the dead, and alone ſufficient to con- 
vince the world of its divine original. 

Ard to this miracle did Mohammed himſelf chiefly 
appeal for the confirmation of his miſhon, publicly chal 
lenging the moſt eloquent men in Arabia, which was at 


that time ſtocked with thouſands, whoſe ſole ſtudy and 
ambition it was to excel in elegance of ſtyle and compo- 


fition, to produce even a fingle chapter that might be 
compared with it. 

The general deſign of the Koran ſeems to be this: to 
unite the profeſſors of the three different religions then 
followed in the populous country of Arabia, who, for 
the moſt part, lived promiſcuouſly, and wandered with- 
out guides, the far greater number being idolaters, and 
the reſt Jews and Chriſtians moſtly of erroneous and he- 
terodox belief, in the knowledge and worſhip of one e- 
ternal, inviſible God, by whoſe power all things were 
made, and thoſe which are not may be; the fupreme 
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Governor, Judge, and abſolute Lord of the creation 3. 
eſtabliſned under the ſanction of certain laws, and the 
outward ſigns of certain ceremonies, partly of ancient, 
and partly of novel inſtitution, and inforced by ſettin 
before them rewards and puniſhments, both temporal and 
eternal : and to bring them all to the obedience of Mo- 
hammed, as the prophet and ambaſſador of God, who, 
after the repeated admonitions, promiſes and threats of 
former ages, was at laſt to eſtabliſh and propagate God's 
religion on earth by force of arms, and to be acknowled- 
ged chief pontiff in ſpiritual matters, as well as ſupreme 
prince in temporal. 

The great doctrinetthen of the Koran is the unity of 
God ; to reſtore which point Mohammed pretended was 
the chief end of his mifffon ; it being laid down by him, 
as a fundamental truth, that there never was, nor ever 
can be, more than one true orthodox religion. For, 
though the particular laws or ceremonies are only tem- 
porary, and ſubject to alteration, according to the divine 
direction; yet, the ſubſtance of it, being eternal truth, 
is not liable to change, but continues immurably the ſame. 
And he taught, that, whenever this religion became ne- 
glected, or corrupted in eſſentials, God had the goodneſs 
to re-inform and re-admoniſh mankind thereof, by ſeveral 
prophets, of whom Moſes and Jeſus were the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed, till the appearance of Mohammed, who is 
their fea], no other being to be expected after him, And 
the more effectually to engage people to hearken to him, 
great part of the Koran is employed in relating examples 
of dreadful puniſhments formerly inflifted by God on 
thoſe who rejected and abuſed his meſſengers; feveral of 
which ſtories, or ſome circumſtances of them, are taken 
from the Old and New Teſtament, but many more from 
the apocryphal books and traditions of the Jews and 
Chriſtians of thoſe ages, ſer up in the Koran as truths in 
oppoſition to the ſcriptures, which the Jews and Chriſti- 
ans are charged with having altered; and indeed few or 
none of the relations or circumſtances in the Koran were 
invented by Mohammed, as is generally ſuppoſed, it 
being eaſy to trace the greateſt parr of them mach higher, 
as the reſt might be, were more of thofe books extant, 
and it was worth while to make the inquiry, 

The other part of the Koran is taken up in giving ne- 
ceſſary laws and directions, in frequent admonitions to 
moral and divine virtues, and, above all, to the worſhip- 
ping and reverencing of the only true God, and refigna- 
tion to his will; among which are many excellent things. 
intermixed, not unworthy even a Chriſtian's peruſal. 

But befides theſe, there are a great number of paſſages 
which are occaſional, and relate to particular emergencies, 
For whenever any thing happened which perplexed and 
gravelled Mohammed, and which he could not otherwiſe 
get over, he had conſtant recourſe to a new revelation, 
as an infallible expedient in all nice caſes ; and he found 
the ſuccefs of this method anſwer his expectation. It 
was certainly an admirable and politic contrivance of his 
to bring down the whole Koran at once to the loweſt 
heaven only, and not to.the earth, as a bungling prophet 
woul probably have done; for if the whole had been 
publiſhed at once, innumerable objeftioos might have 
been made, which it would have been very hard. if not 


impoſſible, . 
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impoſſible, for him to ſolve : but as he pretended to have 
received it by parcels, as God ſaw proper that they ſhould 
be publiſhed for the converſion and inftruQion of the peo- 
ple, he hed a ſure way to anſwer all emergencies, and to 
extricate himſelf with honour from any difficulty which 
might occur. 

That Mohammed was really the author and chief con- 
triver of the Koran, is beyond diſpute; though it be 
highly probable chat be had no ſmall affiſtapce in his de- 
ſign from others, as his countrymen failed not to object 
to him; however, they differed ſo much in their conjectures 
as to the particular perſons who gave him ſuch aſſiſtance, 
that they were not able, it ſeems, to prove the charge; 
Mohammed, it is to be preſumed, having taken his mea- 
{.res too well to be diſcovered. Dr. Prideaux has given 
the molt probable account of this matter, though chiefly 
from Chriſtian writers, who generally mix ſuch ridicu- 
lous fables with what they deliver, that they deſerve not 
much credit. ; 

However it be, the Mohammedans abſolutely deny the 
Koran was compoſed by their prophet bimſelf, or any o- 
ther for him ; it being their general and orthodox belief 
that it is of divine original, nay, that it is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, in the very 
_ eſſence of God; that the firſt tranſcript has been from e- 
verlaſtiog by God's throne, written on a table of vaſt 
bigneſs, called the preſerved table, in which are alſo re- 
corded the divine decrees paſt and future: that a copy 
from this table, in one volume on paper, was by the mi- 
niſtry of the angel Gabriel ſent down to the loweſt heaven, 
in the month of Ramadan, on the night of power : from 
whence Gabriel revealed it to Mohammed by parcels, 
ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina, at different times, 
during the ſpace of twenty-three years, as the exigeacy 
of affairs required ;, giving him, however, the confola- 
tion to ſhew him the whole (which they tell us was bound 
in ſilk, and adorned with gold and precious ſtones of pa- 
radife) once a year; but in the laſt year of his life he 
had the favour to fee it twice. They ſay that few chap- 
ters were delivered entire, the moſt part being revealed 
piece-meal, and written down from time to time by the 
prophet's amanuenſes in ſuch or ſuch a part of ſuch or 
ſuch a chapter, till they were compleated, according to 
the directions of the angel. The fir{t parcel that was 
revealed is generally agreed to have been the firſt five 
verſes of the ninety ſixth chapter. 

After the new revealed paſſages had been from the 
prophet's mouth taken down in writing by his ſcribe, 
they were publiſhed ro his followers, ſeveral of whom 
took copies for their private uſe, but the far greater 
number got them by heart. The originals, when re- 
turned, were put promiſcuouſly into a cheſt, obſerving 
no order of time, for which reaſon it is uncertain when 
many paſſages were revealed. 

When Mobammed died, he left his revelations in the 
ſam- diſorder, and not digeſted into the method, ſuch as 
it is, which we now find them in. This was the work: 
of his ſucceſſor Abu Becr, who, conſidering that a great 
number of paſſages were committed to the memory of 
Mohanmed's followers, many of whom were ſlain in 


their, wars, ordered the whole to be collected, not only 


64 


them by, heart. 
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from the palm- leaves and ſkins on which they had been 
written, and which were kept between two boards or 
covers, but alſo from the mouths of ſuch as had gotten 
And this tranſcript, when completed, 
he committed to the cuſtody of Hafsa the daughter of 
Omar, one of the prophet's widows. 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Becr was really the compiler of the Koran ; though, for 
aught appears to the contrary, Mohammed left the chap- 
ters complete as we now have them, excepting ſach paſ- 
ſages as his ſucceſſor might add or correct from thoſe 
who had gotten them by heart; what Abn Beer did elſe 
being, perhaps, no more than to range the chapters 
in their preſent order, which he ſeems to have done with - 
= = regard to time, having generally placed the long- 

firſt, 505 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hejra, Othman 
being then Khalif, and obſerving the great diſagreement 
in the copies of the Khoran in the ſeveral provinces of 
the empire, thoſe of Irak, for example, following the 
reading of Abu Muſa al Aſhari, and the Syrians that of- 
Macdad Ebn Aſwad, he, by advice of the companions, 
ordered a great number of copies to be tranſcribed from 
that of Abu Becr, in Hafsa's care, under the inſpection 


of Zeid Ebn Thabet, Abd'allab Ebn Zobair, Said Ebn 


al As, and Ad'alrahman Ebn al Hareth the Makhzumite; 
whom he directed, that, where-ever they diſagreed about 
any word, they ſhould write it in the dialeQ of the Koreiſh, 
in which it was at firſt delivered. Theſe copies, When 
made, were diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of the em- 
pire, and the old ones burnt and ſupprefled. Though. 
many things in Hafsa's copy were corrected by the above- 
mentioned ſuperviſors, yet ſome few various readings ſtill 
occur. | 
The fundamental poſition, on which Mohammed e- 
rected the ſuperſtructure of his religion, was, That, from 
the beginning to the end of the world, there has been, 
and for ever will be, but one true orthodox belief; con- 
ſiſting, as to matter of faith, in the acknowledging of the 
enly true God, and the believing in and obeying fuch 
meſlengers or prophets as he ſhould from time to time 
ſend, with proper credentials, to reveal his will to man- 
kind; and, as to matter of practice, in the obſervance 
of the immutable and eternal laws of right and wrong, 
together with ſuch other precepts and ceremonies as God 
ſhould think fit to order for the time being, according to 
the different diſpenſatiens in different ages of the world: 
for theſe laſt, he allowed, were things indifferent in their 
own nature, and became obligatory by God's poſitive 
precept only; and were therefore temporary, and ſubject 
to alteration, according to bis will and pleaſure. And 
to this religion he gives the name of Iſlam, which word 
ſignifies refrgnation, or ſubmiſſicn to the ſervice and com- 
mands of God; and is uſed as the proper name of the 
Mobammedanreligion, which they will alſo have to be the 
ſame at bottom with that of all the prophets from Adam. 
Under pretext that this eternal religion was in his time 
corrupted, and profeſſed in its purity. by vo one ſect of 
men, Mohammed pretended to be a prophet ſent by God, 
to reform thoſe abuſes which bad crept into it, and to 
reduce it to its primitive fimplicity ; with the addition 
however: 
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however of peculiar laws and ceremonies, ſome of which 
had been uſed in former times, and others were now firſt 
inſtitured, And he comprehended the whole ſubſtance 
of his doctrine under theſe two propoſitions, or articles 
of faith, viz. that there is but one God, and that him- 
ſelf was the apoſtle of God; in conſequence of which 
latter zrticle, all ſuch ordinances and inſtitutions as he 
thought fit to eſtabliſh muſt be received as obligatory 
and of divine authority. 

The Mohammedans divide their religion, which they 
call Iſlam, into two diſtin& parts; Iman, 1. e. faith, or 
theory; and Din, i. e. religion, or practice; and teach 
that it is built on five fundamental points, one belongiag 
to faith, and the other four to practice. 

The firſt is, that there is no god but the true God; 
and that Mohammed #s his apetle. Under which they 
comprehend fix diſtin& branches, viz. 1. Belief in God; 
2. In his angels; 3. In his ſcriptures ; 4. In his pro- 
phets ; 5. In the reſurrection and day of judgment ; and, 
6. In God's abſolute decree and predetermination both of 
geod and evil. 

The four points relating to practice are, 1. Prayer, 
under which are comprehended thoſe waſhings or purifi- 
cations which are neceſſary preparations required before 


prayer; 2. Alms; 3. Faſting; and, 4. The pilgrimage to 


Mecca. 

That both Mohammed, and thoſe among his followers 
who are reckoned orthodox, had and continue to have 
Juſt and true notions of God and his attributes, appears 
ſo plain-from the Koran itſelf, and all the Mohammedan 
divines, that it would be loſs of time to refute thoſe who 
ſuppoſe the God of Mohammed to be different from the 
true God, and only a ſictitious deity, or idol of his own 
creation. 

The exiſtence of angels, and their purity, are abfolutely 
required to be believed in the Koran ; and he is reckon- 
an infidel who denies there are ſuch beings, or hates any 
of them, or aſſerts any diſtinction of ſexes among them, 
They believe them to have pure and «ubtile bodies, 
created of fire ; that they neither eat nor drink, nor pro- 
pagate their ſpecies; that they have various forms and 
offices; ſome adoring God in different poſtures, others 
ſinging praiſes to him, or interceding for mankind. They 
hold, that ſome of them are employed in writing down 
the actions of men, others in carrying the throne of God 
and other ſervices. 

The four angels, whom they look on as more eminent- 
ly in God's favour, and often mention on account of the 
offices aſſigned them, are Gabriel, to whom they give 
ſeveral titles, particularly thoſe of the holy ſpirit, and 
the angel , revelations, ſuppoſing him to be honoured 
by God with a greater confidence than any other, and to 
be employed in writing down the divine decrees; Michael, 
the friend and protector of the Jews; Azrael, the angel 

of death, who ſeparates mens ſouls from their bodies; 
and Iſrafil, whoſe office it will be to ſound the trumpet 
at the reſurreftion. The Mohammedans alſo believe, that 
two guardian angels attend on every man, to obſerve and 


write down his actions, being changed every day, and 


therefore called al Moakkibat, or the angels who conti- 
nually ſucceed one another, | 


expected. All theſe divine books, except the four laſt, 
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The devil, whom Mohammed names Eblis, from his 
deſpair, was once one of thoſe angels who are neareſt to 
God's preſen:e, called Azazil; and fell, according to the 
doctrine of the Koran, for refuſing to pay homage to A+ 
dam at the command of God. | 

Beſides angels and devils, the Mohammedans are taught 
by the Koran to believe an intermediate order of creatures, 
which they call Jin or Genii, created alſo of fire, but of 
a grofſer fabric than angels; ſince they eat and drink, 
and propagate their ſpecies, and are ſubject to death. 
Some of theſe are ſuppoſed to be good, and others bad, 
and capable of future ſalvation or damnation, as men are; 
whence Mohammed pretended to be ſent for the conver- 
fion of genii as well as men. 

As to the ſcriptures, the Mobammedans are taught by 
the Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world, gave 
revelations of his will in writing to ſeveral prophets, the 
whole and every word of which it is abſolutely neceſſa 
for a good Moſlem to believe. The number of theſe ſa- 
cred books were, according to them, 104. Of which 
ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris 
or Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other four, being 
the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, the Goſpel, and the Koran, 
were ſucceſſively delivered to Moſes, David, Jeſus, and 
Mohammed; which laſt being the ſeal of the prophets, 
thoſe revelations are now cloſed, and no more are to be 


they agree to be now entirely loſt, and their contents 
unknown; though the Sabians have ſeveral books which 
they attribute to ſome of the antediluvian prophets. And 
of thoſe four, the Pentateuch, Pſalms, and Goſpel, they 
ſay, have undergone ſo many alterations and corruptions, 
that, though there may poſhbly be ſome part of the true 
word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the 
preſent copies in the hands of the Jews and Chriſtians, 
The Mohammedans have alſo a goſpel in Arabic, attri- 
buted to St Barnabas, wherein the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt 
is related in a manner very different from what we find in 
the true Goſpels, and correſpondent to thoſe traditions 
which Mohammed has followed in his Koran. Of this 
Goſpel the Moriſcoes in Africa have a tranſlation in 
Spaniſh ; and there is, in the library of prince Eugene 
of Savoy, a manuſcript of ſome antiquity, containing an 
Italian tranſlation of the ſame Goſpel, made, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, for the uſe of renegades. This book apppears 
to be no original forgery of the Mohammedans, though 
they have no doubt interpolated and altered it fince, the 
better to ſerve their purpoſe; and in particular, inſtead 
of the Paraclete or Comforter, they have in this apocry- 
phal goſpel inſerted the word Periclyte, that is, the 
famous or illuſtrious, by which they pretend their pro- 
phet was foretold by name, that being the ſigniſication of 
Mohammed in Arabic: and this they ſay to juſtify that 
paſſage of the Koran, where Jeſus Chriſt is formally aſ- 
ſerted to have foretold his coming, under his other name 
of Ahmed, which is derived from the ſame root as Mo- 
hammed, and of the ſame import. From theſe or ſome 
other forgeries of the ſame ſtamp, it is that the Moham- 
medans quote ſeveral paſſages, of which there are not the 
leaſt footſteps in the New Teſtament. 
The number of the prophets, which have been from 
time 
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time to time ſent by God into the world, 2mounts to no 
leſs than 224,000, according to one Mohammedan tra- 
dition, or to 124. O00 according to another; among 
whom 313 were apoltles, ſent with ſpecial commiſſions 
to reclaim mankind from infidelity and ſuperſtuion; and 
{ix of them brought new laws or diſpenſations, which 
ſucceſſively abrogated the preceding: theſe were Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes; Jeſus, and Mohammed. All 
the prophets im general, ' the Mohammedans believe to 
have been free from great ſins and errors of conſequence, 
and profeſſors of one and the ſame religion, that is, Iſlam, 
not withſtanding the different laws. and inſtitutions. which 
they obſerved. They allow of degrees among them, and 
hold ſome of them to be more excellent and honourable 
than others. The fir(t place they give to the revealers 
and eſtabliſhers of new diſpenſations, and the next to 
the apoſtles, - | nant, 
In this great number of prophets, they not only reckon 
divers patriarchs and perſons named in {cripture, but not 
recorded to have been prophets, (wherein the Jewith and 
Chriſtian writers have ſometimes led the way,) as Adam, 
Seth, Lot, Iſmael, Nun, Joſhua, &c. and introduce 
ſome of them under different names, as Enoch, Heber, 
and Jethro, who are called, in the Koran, Edris, Hud, 
and Shoaib ; but ſeveral others whoſe, very names do not 
appear in ſcripture (though they endeavour to ſind ſome 
1 to fix them on) as, Saleh, Khedr, Dhu'lkefl, 
Sc. 4 . 
The next article of faith required by the Koran is the 
belief of a general reſurrection and a future judgment. 
When a corpſe is laid in the grave, they ſay he is re- 
ceived. by an angel, who gives him notice-of the coming 
of the two Examiners ; which are two black livid angels, 
of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakie, 
Theſe order the dead perſon to fit upright, and examine 
him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, and the 
miſſion of Mohammed: if he anſwer rightly, they ſuffer 


the body to reſt in peace, and it is refreſhed by the air of 


paradiſe ; but, if not, they beat him an the temples with 
iron maces, till he roars. out for anguiſh fo loud that he 
is heard by all from eaſt to welt, except men and genii. 
Then they preſs the earth on the corpſe, , which is gnawed 
and ſtung till the reſurre&ion by ninety-nine dragons, 
with ſeven heads each; or, as others ſay, their fins: will 
become venomous bealis, che grievous ones ſtinging like 
dragons, the. ſmaller like ſcorpions, and the others like 
ſerpents: - circumſtances which ſome underſtand in a figu- 
rative ſenſe. — K 521 . . 
As to the ſoul, they hold, that, when it is ſeparated 
from the body by the angel of death, who performs his 
office with eaſe and gentleneſs. towards the good, and 
with violence towards the wicked, it enters into that ſtate 
which they call al Berzakh, or the. interval between 
death and the reſurreftion. If the departed perſon was 
A believer, they ſay two angels meet it, who'convey it to 
heaven, that its place there may be aſſigned, according to 
its merit and degree. For they diſtinguiſh the ſouls. of 
the faithful into three claſſes; the firſt of prophets, whoſe 
fouls are admitted into paradiſe immediately; the ſecond 
of martyrs, whoſe ſpirits, according to a tradition of 
Mohammed, reſt in the crops of green birds, which eat 
Vor. III. . 69. 2 
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of the fruits and drink of the rivers of paradiſe ; and the 
third of other believers, concerning the (tate of whoſe 
ſouls before the reſutrection there are various. opinions. 
Though ſome among the Mobammedans have thought 
that the reſurrection will be merely ſpiritual, and no 
more than the returning of the ſoul to the place whence 
it firſt came (an opinion defended by Ebn Sina, and call- 
ed by ſome the opinion of the philoſophers ;) and others, 
who allow man to conſiſt of body only, that it will be 
merely corpureal ; the received opinion is, that both body 
and ſoul will be raiſed ; and their doors argu? ſtrenuouſly 
for the poſſibility of the reſurrection of the body, and 
diſpute. with great ſubulty concerning the manner of it, 
But Mohammed has taken care to preſerve. one part of 
the body, whatever becomes of the reſt, to ſerve for a 
baſis of the future edifice, or rather a leaven fas the maſs 
which is to be joined to it. For he taught, that a man's 
body was entirely conſumed by the earth, except only 
the bone called al Ajb, - which we name the os coccygis, 
or rump bone; and that, as it was the firſt formed in the 
human body, it will alſo remain uncorrupted till the laſt 
day, as a ſeed from whence the whole is to be renewed: 


and this, he ſaid, would. be effected by a forty days rain, 


which God ſhould ſend, and which would cover the earth 
to the height of twelve cubits, and cauſe. the bodies to 
ſprout forth like plants. Herein, alſo, is Mohammed 
beholden to the Jews; who ſay the ſame things of the 
bone Luz, excepting that what he attributes to a great 
rain, will be effected, according to them, by a dew, im- 
pregnating the duſt of the earth. ace 
The time of the reſurtrection che Mohammedans allow 
to be a perfect ſecret to all but God alone; the angel 
Gabriel himſelf acknowledging his ignorance in this point, 
when Mohammed alked him about it. However, they 
ſay, the approach of that day may be known from certain 
figns which are to precede it. Theſe ſigns they diſtin- 
guiſh into two ſorts, the leſſer, and the greater. : 
The leſſer ſigns are, 1. The decay of faith among 
men: 2. The advancing of the meanelt perſons te emi- 
nent dignity. 3. That a maid-ſervant ſhall become the 
mother of her miſtreſs (or maſter;) by which is meant, 
either that towards the end of the world men ſhall be 
much given to ſenſuality, or that the Mohammedans ſhall 
then take many captives. 4. Tumults and ſeditions, 5. 
A war with the Turks. 6. Great diſtreſs in the world, 
ſo that a man when he -paſles by another's grave, ſhall 
ſay, Would to God I were in his place. 7. That the 
provinces of Irak and Syria ſhall retuſe to pay their tri- 
dute. And, 8. That the buildings of Medina {hall reach 
to Ahab, or Yahab. 
The greater ſigus are, | | 
1. The ſun's riſing in the. weſt; which ſome have 
imagined it originally did, | Ea b 
2. The appearance of the beaſt, which ſhall. riſe out 
of the earth, in the temple of Mecc?, or on mount Safa, 
or in the territory of Tayef, or ſome other place, This 


beaſt, they ſay, is to be faxty cubits high; though others, 
not ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a fize, will bave her reach to 
the clouds and to. heaven, when her head only is out ; 
and that ſhe will appear for three days, but ſhew only a 
third ng her body. They deſcribe this monſter, as 
+ : | | 


ta 
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to her form, to be a compound of variousſpecies ; having 
the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an ele- 

hant, the horns of a ſtag, the neck of an oſtrich, the 

reaſt of a lion, the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, 
the tail of a ram, the legs of a camel, and the voice of an 
aſs. Some ſay this beaſt is to appear three times in ſeve- 
ral places, and that ſhe will bring with her the rod of Mo- 
ſes andthe ſeal of Solomon; and, being ſo ſwift that none 
can overtake or eſcape her, will with the firſt ftrike all 
the believers on the face, and mark them with the word 
mumen, i. e. believer; and with the latter will mark the 
nnbelievers on the face likewiſe, with the word Cafer, z. e. 
infidel, that every perſon may be known for what he really 
is. They add, that the ſame beaſt is to demonſtrate the 


vanity of all religions except Iſlam, and to ſpeak Arabic. + 


All this ſtuff ſeems to be the reſult of a confuſed idea of 
the beaſt in the Revelations. 


3. War with the Greeks, and the taki 
ple by 50, ooo of the poſterity of Iſaac, who ſhall not win 
that city by force of arms, but the walls ſhall fall down 


while they cry out, There is no God but God: God it 


moſt great! As they are dividing the ſpoil, news will 
come to them of the appearance of Antichriſt ; whereup 
they ſhall Jeave all, and return back. * 

4. The coming of Antichriſt, whom the Mohamme- 
dans call Maſib al Dajjal, J. e. the falſe or lying Chriſt, 
and ſimply al Dajjal. He is to be one eyed, and marked 
on the forehead with the letters C. F. R. ſignifying Ca- 
fer, or infidel. They ſay that the Jews give hinr the 
name of Meſhah Ben David, and pretend he is to come in 
the laſt days, and to be lord both of land and fea, and 
that he will reſtore the kingdom to them. | * 
z. The deſcent of Jeſus on earth. They pretend that 
he is to deſcend near the white tower to the eaſt of Da- 
maſcus, when the people are returned from the taking of 
Conſtantinople ; that he is to embrace the Mohammedan 
religion, marry a wife, get children, kill Antichriſt, and 
at length die after forty years, or, according to others, 
twenty four years continuance on earth. Under him, 
they ſay, there will be great ſecurity, and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being laid aſide; when lions 
and camels, bears and ſheep, ſhall live in peace, and a 
child ſhall play with ſerpents unhurt. 

6. War with the Jews; of whom the Mohammedans 
are to make a prodigious ſlaughter, the very trees and 
{tones difcovering ſuch of them as hide themſelves, except 
only the tree called Gharkad, which is the tree of the 
Jews, | 

7. The eruption of Gog and Magog, or, as they are 
called in the eaſt, Yajuj and Majuj; of whom many things 
are related in the Koran and the traditions of Mohammed. 
Theſe barbarians, they tell us, having paſſed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vaſt army will drink 
dry, will come to Jeruſalem, and there greatly diſtreſs 
Jeſus and his companions ; till, at his requeſt, God will 
deſtroy them, and ſill the earth with their carcaſes, which, 
after ſome time, God will ſend birds to carry away, at 
the prayers of Jeſus and his followers. Their bows, ar- 
rows, and quivers, the Moſlems will burn for ſeven years 
together; and, at laſt, God will fenda rain to cleanſe the 
earth, and to make it fertile. ; 


Conſtantino- 


expectation of their pr 


have but a grain of faith in their hearts, 


they believe will be ſounded three times. 
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8. A ſmok e, which ſhall fill the whole earth, 
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9. An eclipſe of the moon. Mohammed is reported 


to have ſaid, that there would be three eclipſes before the 


laſt hour; one to be ſeen in the ealt, another in the weſt, 
and the third in Arabia. | | | 

10. The returning of the Arabs to the worſhip of Allat 
and al Uzza, and the reſt of their aocient idols, after 
the deceaſe of every one in whoſe heart there was faith 
= to a grain of muſtard-feed, none but the very worſt 
of men being left alive. For God, they fay, will ſend a 
cold odorifeous wind; blowing from Syria Damaſcena, 
which ſhall ſweep away the ſouls of all the faithful, and 
the Koran itſelf, ſo that men will remain in the groſſeſt 
ignorance for an hundred years. | | 

11. The diſcovery of a vaſt heap of gold and filver by 
the retreating of the Euphrates, which will be the de- 
ſtruction of many. ; 


12. The demolition of the Caaba, or temple of Mecca, 


by the Ethiopians. 


13. The ſpeaking of beaſts and inanimate things. 
14. The breaking out of fire in the province of Hejaz; 
or, according to others, in Yaman. 


15. The appe-rance of a man of the decendants of 


Kahtao, who ſhall drive men before him with his ſtaff. 


16. The coming of the Mohdi, or director; concern- 
ing whom Mohammed propheſi:d, that the world ſhould 


.not have an end till one of his own family ſhould govern the 


Arabians, whoſe name ſhould be the ſame with his own 
name, and whoſe father's name ſhould alſo be the ſame 
with his farher's name; and who ſhould fill the earth with 
righteouſneſs. This perſon the Shiites believe to be now - 
alive, and coneealed in ome ſecret place, till the time of his 


manifeſtation ; for they ſuppoſe him no other than the 


laſt of the twelve Imams, named Mohammed Abu'lkaſem, 
as their prophet was; and the ſon'of Haſſan al Aſkeri, the 
eleventh of that ſucceſſion. He was born at Sermanrai 
in the 255th year of the Hejra. From this tradition, it 
is to be preſumed, an opinion pretty current among the 
Chriſtians took its riſe, that the Mobammedans are in 

et's return. 2910 
17. A wind which ſhall ſweep away the ſouls of all who 
aFhas been men- 

tioned under the tenth fign | a 
Theſe are the greater ſigns, which, according to their 
doctrine, are to precede the refurrection, but (till leave 
the hour of it uncertain; for the immediate ſign of its 
being come will be the firſt blaſt of the trumpet; which 
| ded 1 . The firſt they 
call the ha of conflernation; at the hearing of which 
all creatures in heaven and earth ſhall be (truck with ter- 


ror, except thoſe whom God ſhall pleaſe to exempt from 


it. The effects attributed to this firſt ſound of the trum- 
pet are very wonderful; for they ſay, the earth will be 
ſhaken, and not only all buildings, bur the very moun- 
tains levelled ; that the heavens ſhall melt, the ſan be 


darkened, the ſtars fall, on the death of the angels, who, 


as ſome imagine, hold them fuſpended between heaven 
and earth; and the fea ſhall be troubled and dried up, or, 


aceording to others, turned into flames, the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars being thrown into it: the Koran, to expreſs the 
greatneſs of the terror of that day, adds, that women who 
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give ſuck ſhall abandon the care of their infants, and even 
the ſhe camels which have gone ten months with young 
(a molt valuable part of the ſubſtance of that nation) ſhall 
be utterly neglected. A farther effect of this blaſt will 
be that concourſe of beaſts mentionedin the Koran, though 
ſome doubt whether it be to precede the reſurrection or 
not, They who ſuppoſe it will precede, think that all 
kinds of animals, forgetting their reſpetive natural ferce- 
neſs and timidity, will run together into one place, being 
terrified by the ſound of the trumpet and the ſudden ſhock 
of nature; +; 24d TY 

The Mohammedans believe that this firſt blaſt will be 
followed by a ſecond, which they call the a of exani- 
mation; when all creatures both in heaven and earth ſhall 
die or be annihilated, except thoſe which God ſhall. pleafe 
to exempt from the common fate; and this, they ſay, ſhall 
happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay in an inſtant; no- 
thing ſurviving except God alone, with paradiſe and hell, 
and the inhabitants of thoſe two places, and the throne 
of glory. The laſt who ſhall die will be the angel of 
death. | | | 

Forty years after this will be heard the blaſt of reſur- 
rectian, when the trumpet ſhall be ſounded the third time 
by Lſrafil, who, together with Grabriel and Michael, 
will be previouſly reſtored to life, and, ſtanding on the 
rock of the temple of Jeruſalem, ſhall, at God's command, 
call together all the dry and rotten, bones, and other dif 

erſed parts of the bodies, and the very hairs, to judgment. 
This angel, having, by the divine order, ſet the trumpet 
to his mouth, and called together all the ſouls from all 
parts, will throw them into his trumpet, from whence, 
on his giving the laſt ſound, at the command of God, they 
will fly. forth like bees, and fill the whole ſpace between 
heaven an earth, and then repair to their reſpective bodies, 
which the opening earth will ſuffer to ariſe; and the firſt 
who ſhall ſo ariſe, a-cording to a tradition of Mohammed, 
will be himſelf. For this birth the earth will be prepa- 
red by the rain above-mentioned. hich is to fall conti 
nually for forty years, and will reſemble the ſeed of a 
man, and be (applied from the water under the throne of 
God, which is called /iving water; by the efficacy and 
virtue of which the dead bodies ſhall ſpring forth from 
their graves, as they did in their mother's womb, or as 
corn ſprouts forth by common rain, till they become per- 
fect: after which breath will be breathed into them, and 


they will ſleep in their ſepulchres till they are raiſed to 


life at the laſt trum. a 
When, thoſe whohave riſen ſhall.have waited the limit 
ed time, the Mohammedans. believe God will. at length 
appear to judge them; Mohammed undertaking the of- 
fice of interceſſor, after it ſhall have been declined by A- 
dum Noah. Abraham, and F-:ſus, who. ſhall. beg deli- 
verance only for their own ſouls. They ſay, that on this 
ſolemn occaſion God will come in the clouds, ſurrounded 


by angels, and will produce the books wherein the ations: 


of every perſon are recorded by their guardian angels, and 
will command the prophets. to bear witneſs againſt thoſe 
to whom they have been reſpectively ſent, Then every 
one will be examined concerning all his words and actions, 
uttered and don by him in this life; not as if God need- 
ed any information in theſe reſpects, but to oblige the per- 
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ſon to make public confeſſion and acknowledgment of God's 
joſtice. The particulars of which they ſhall give an ac- 
count, as Mohammed himſelf enumerated them, are, of 
their time, how they ſpent it; of their wealth, by what 
means they acquired it, and how they employed it; of 
their bodies, wherein they exerciſed them ; of their know- 


ledge andlearning, what uſe they made of them. Tothe 


queſtions we have mentioned each perſon ſhall anſwer, and 


make his defence in the beſt manner he can, endeavour- 


ing to excuſe himſelf by cating the blame of his evil deeds 
on others ; ſo that a diſpute ſhall ariſe even between the 
ſoul and the body, to which of them their guilt ought to 
be imputed: the ſoul ſaying, © Lord, my body I received 


from thee ; for thou createdſi me without a hand to lay 


hold with, a ſoot to walk with, an eye to ſee with, or an 
underſtanding te apprehend with, till I came and entered 


into this body ; therefore puniſh it eternally, but deliver 
me. The body, on the other fide, will make this a 
Lord, thou created} me like a. ſtock of wood, pry 


pology: 


neither band that I could lay with, nor foot that 
could walk with, till this ſoul, like a ray of light, entered 


into me, and my tongue began to ſpeak, my eye to ſee, and 
my foet to wall; therefore puniſh it eternally, but deliver 
me. But God 
.rable of the blind man and the lame man, which, as well 


will propound to them the following pa- 


as the preceding diſpute, was borrowed by the Mohamme- 
dans from the Jews. A. certain. king, having a pleaſant 
garden, in which were ripe fruits, ſet two perſons to keep 
it, one of whom was blind, and the other lame; the for- 
mer not being able to ſee the fruit, nor the lattter to ga- 
ther it : the lame man, however, ſeeing the fruit, per- 
ſuaded the blind. man to rake him upon his ſhoulders and 
by that means he. eafily gathered the fruit; which they di- 
vided between them. The lord of the garden coming 
ſome time after, and inquiring after his fruit, each began 
to excuſe himſelf - the blind man ſaid he had no eyes to 
ſee with, and the lame man that hc had no feet to ap- 
proach the trees. But the king, ordering the lame man 
to be ſet on the blind, paſſed ſentence on and puniſhed. 
them both, And in the ſame manner will God deal with 
the body and the ſoul. As the apoiogies wal not avail 
on that day, fo will it alſo be in vain for any one to deny 
þis evil actions, ſiace men and angels, and bis on mem- 
rs, nay, the very earth itſelf, will. be ready to bear- 
witneſs again? him. 
At this examination they alſo believe, that each perſon 
will have the book wherein all the actions of his life are 
written delivered to him; which books the righteous will 
receive in their right hand, and read with great pleaſure and 


ſatis faction; but the ungodly will be obliged to take them, 


againſt their wills, in their left, which will be bound 


behind their backs, their right hand being tied up to 
their necks, 


To ſhew the exact juſtice which. will be obſerved on 
this great day of trial, the next thing they deſcribe is the 
balance, wherein all things ſhall be weighed They 
ſay it will be held by Gabriel; and that it is of ſo vaſt a 


ſize, that its two ſcales, one of which hangs over para- 


diſe, and the other over hell, are capacious enough to 
contain both heaven and earth. Though ſome are will- 


ing to underſtand what is ſaid in the Koran concerning A 
this: 
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this balance allegorically, and only as a figurative repre- 
ſentation of God's equity; yet the more ancient and or- 
thodox opinion is, that they are to be taken kterally; 
and ſince words and actions, being mere accidents, are 
not capable of being themſelves weighed, they ſay that 
the books wherein they are written will be thrown into 
the ſcales, and according as thoſe- wherein the good or 
evil actions are recorded ſhall preponderate, ſentence 
will be given: thoſe whoſe balances laden with good works 
ſhall be heavy, will be ſaved; but thoſe whoſe balances 
are light, will be condemned. Nor will any one have 
cauſe to complain that God ſuffers any good action to paſs 


unrewarded, becauſe the wicked for the good they do have 


their reward in this life, and therefore can expe& no fa- 


vour in the next. 


This examination being paſt, and every one's works 
weighed in a juſt balance, that mutual retaliation will 
follow, according to which every creature will take ven- 


gexnce one of another, or have ſatisfaction made them 


for the injuries which they have ſuffered. And, ſince 


there will then be no other way of returning like for like, 


the manner of giving this ſatisfaction will be by taking 


away- a proportional part of the good works of him who 


offered the injury, and adding it to thoſe of ' him who 
ſaffered it, Which being done, if the angels (by whoſe 
miniſtry this is to be performed) ſay, Lord, we have gi- 
ven to every ane his due, and there remaineth of this 


perſon's good works ſo much as equalleth the weight of - 


an ant, God will, of his mercy, cauſe it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into paradiſe; bur if, 
on the contrary, his good works be exhauſted, and there 


not yet received ſatisfaction from him, God will order 


that an equal weight of their ſins be added unto his, 


that he may be puniſhed for them in their ſtead, and he 
will be ſent to hell laden with both. This will be the 
method of God's dealing with mankind. As to brutes, af- 


ter theyſhall have likewiſe taken vengeance of one another, 


he will command them to be changed into duſt ; wicked 


men being reſerved to more grievous puniſhment, ſo that 


they ſhall cry out, on hearing this ſentence paſſed on the 


brutes, Would to Gop that we were dat alſo. As to 


the genii, many Mohammedans are of opinion, that ſuch 
of them as are true believers, will undergo the ſame fate 
as the irrational animals, and have no other reward than 
the favour of being converted into duſt; and for this they 
quote the authority of their prophet. | 
The trials being over, and the aſſembly diſſolved, the 
Mohammedans hold, that thoſe who are to be admitted 
into paradiſe will take the right hand way, and thoſe who 
are deſtined to hell- fire will take the left; but both of 
them muſt firſt paſs the bridge called in Arabic al Sirat, 
which they ſay is laid over the midſt of hell, and deſcribe 
tobe finer than a hair and ſharper than theedge of a ſword; 
ſo that it ſeems very difficult ro conceive how any one ſhall 
be able to ſtand upon it: for which reaſon, molt of the ſet 
of the Motazalites reject it as a fable; though the ortho- 
dox think it a ſufficient proof of the truth of this article, 
that it was ſeriouſly affirmed by him who never aſſerted 
a falſchood, meaning their propher; who, to add tothe 
difficulty of the paſſage, has likewiſe deelared, that this 
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bridge is beſet on each fide with briars and hooked thorns; 
which will however be no impediment to the good, for 
they ſhall piſs with wonderful eaſe and ſwiftneſs, like 


1:ghtning, or the Wind, Mohammed and his Moſleme 


leading the way; whereas the wicked; what with the 
ſlippetineſs and extreme narrowneſs of the path, the in- 
tangling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the former to paradiſ:, will ſoon miſy 
their footing, and fall dawa headlong into hell, which 


is gaping beneath. them | 


As to the puniſhment of the wicked, the Mohamme- 


dans are taught, that hell is divided into feven ſtories or 
apartments, one below another, deſigned for the a= y 


tion of as many diſtinct claffes of the damned. The fir 
which they call Jehenaam, they fay, will be the recep- 


tacle of thoſe Who acknowledged one God, that is, the 


wicked Mohammedans, who, after having there been 
puniſhed according to their demerits, will at length be 
releaſed. The ſecond,” named Ladha, they aſſign to the 
Jews; the third, named al Hotama, to the Chriſtians 
the fourth, named al Sair, to the Sabians; the fifth, 


named Sakar, to the Magians ; the ſixth, named al Ja- 


him, to the idolaters; and the ſeventh, which is the low- 


eſt and worſt of all, and is«called al Hawyat, to the hy- 
pocrites, or thoſe who outwardly profeſſed ſome religion, 


ot in their heatts were of none. Over each of theſe a- 
partments they believe there will be ſet a guard of angels, 
nineteen in number; to whom the damned will confeſs 
the juſt judgment of God, and begthem to intercede with 
him for ſome alleviation of their pain, or that they may 


be delivered by being annihilated, 
remain evil works only, and there be any who have 


Mohammed has, in his Koran cal: traditions, ben 


very exact in deſcribing the various torments of hell, 
which, according to him, the wicked will ſuffer both 


from intenſe heat and exceſſive cold. We ſhall however 
enter into no detail of them here, but only obſerve, that 


the degrees of theſe pains will alſo vary in proportion to 


the crimes of the ſufferer, and the apartment he is con- 


demned to; and that he who is puniſhed the 'moſt lightly 
of all will be ſhod with ſhoes of fire, the fervor of which 
will cauſe his ſkull to boil like a cauldron. The condition 


of theſe unhappy wretches, as the ſame prophet teaches, 
cannot be properly called either life or death; and 


their miſery will be greatly increaſed by their deſpair 
ot being ever delivered from that place, fince, accord- 
iog to that frequent expreſſion in the Koran, they muſt 


remain therein for ever, It muſt be remarked, however, 
that the infidels alone will be liable to eternity of damna- 


tion; for the Moflems, or thoſe who have embraced the 


true religion, and have been guilty of heinous ſims, 
will be delivered thence after they ſhall have expiated 
their crimes by their ſufferings, '' The time which thefe 
believers ſhall be detained there, according to a tradition 
handed down from their propher, will not be leſs than 
9oo years, nor more than 7000. And,” as to the man- 
ner of their delivery, they ſay that they ſhall be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the marks of proſtration on thoſe parts of 
their bodies with which they uſed to touch the ground in 
prayer, and over which the fire will therefore have no 
power; and that, being known by this characteriſtic, 
they will be releaſed by the mercy of God, at the 1 
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ceſſion of Mohammed and the bleſſed; whereupon thoſe 
who ſhall have been dead, will be reſtored to life, as has 
been ſaid ; and thoſe u hoſe bodies ſhall have contracted 
any ſootineſs or filth from the flames and ſmoke of hell, 
will be immerſed in one of the rivers of paradiſe, called 
the river of liſe, which will waſh them whiter than pearls. 

The righteous, as the Mohammedans are taught to 
believe, having ſurmounted the difficulties, and paſſed 
the ſharp bridge above-mentioned, before they enter pa- 
radiſe, will be refreſhed by drinking at the pond of their 
prophet, who deſcribes it to be an exact ſquare of a 
month's journey in compaſs ; its water, which is ſupphed 
by two pipes fi om al Cawthar, one of the rivers of para- 
diſe, being whiter than milk or ſilver, and more odorife- 


rous than muſk, with as many cups ſet around it as there 


are ſtars in the firmament; of which water whoever 
drinks will thirſt no more for ever. This is the firſt taſte 
which the bleſſed will have of their future and now-near 
approaching . | 

Though paradiſe be ſo very frequently mentioned in 
the Koran, yet it is a diſpute among the Mohammedans 
whether it be already created, or be to be created here- 
after; the Motazalites and ſome other ſectaries aſſerting 
that there is not at preſent any ſuch place in nature, and 
that the paradiſe which the righteous will inhabit in the 
next life will be different from that from which Adam 
was expelled. However, the orthodox profeſs the con- 
trary, maintaining that it was created even before the 
world, and deſcribe it, from their prophet's traditions, 
in the following manner, | | 

They ſay it is ſituate above the ſeven heavens (or in 
the ſeventh heaven) and next under the throne of God ; 
and, to expreſs the amenity of the place, tell us, that the 
carth of it is of the fineſt wheat flour, or of the pureſt 
muſk, or, as others will have it, of ſaffron ; that its 
{tones are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings 
enriched with gold and filver, and that the trunks of all 
its trees are of gold; among which the molt remarkable 
is the tree called Tuba, or the tree of happineſs. Con- 
cerning this tree, they fable, that it ſtands in the palace of 
Mohammed, though a branch of it will reach to the houſe 
of every true believer ; that it will be laden with pome- 
granates, grapes, dates, and other fruit, of ſurpriſing 
bigneſs, and of taſtes unknown to mortals. So that, ifa 
man defire to eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will 
immediately be preſented him; or, if he chuſe fleſh, 
birds ready dreſſed will be ſet before him, according to 
his wiſh. They add, that the boughs of this tree will 
{ſpontaneouſly bend down to the hand of the perſon who 
would gather of its fruits, and that it will ſupply the 
bleſſed not only with food, but alſo with ſilken garments, 
and beaſts to ride on ready ſaddled and bridled, and ad 
orned with rich trappings, which will burſt forth from 
its fruits; and that this tree is ſo large, that a perſon, 
mounted on the fleeteſt horſe, would not be able to 
gallop from one end of its ſhade to the other in a hundred 
years. 

As plenty of water is one of the greateſt additions to 
the pleaſantneſs of any place, the Koran often ſpeaks of 
the rivers of paradiſe as a principal ornament thereof: 
ſome of theſe rivers, they bw flow with water, ſome 
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with milk, ſome with wire, and others with honey; all 
taking their riſe from the root of the tree Tuba. 

But all theſe glories will be eclipſed by the reſplendent 
and raviſhing girls of paradiſe, called, from their large 
black eyes, Hur al eyun, the enjoyment of whoſe com- 
pany will be a principal felicity of the faithful. Theſe, 
they ſay, are created, not of clay, as mortal women are, 
but of pure muſik ; being, as their prophet often affirms 
in his Koran, free from all natural impurities, defects, 
and inconveniences incident to the ſex, of the ſtricteſt 
modeſty, and ſecluded from public view in pavilions of 
hollow pearls, ſo large, that, as ſcme traditions have it, 
one of them will be no leſs than four parafangs (or, as 
others ſay, ſixty miles) long, and as many broad, 

The name which the Mchammedans uſually give to 
this happy manſion, is a/ Jannat, or the garden; and 
ſometimes they call it, with an addition, Jannat al 
Ferdaws, the garden of paradiſe; Fannat Aden, the 
garden of Eden, (though they generally interpret the 
word Eden, not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, 
but according to its meaning in their own tongue, where- 
in it ſignifies a ſettled or perpetual habitation ;) Jannat 
al Mawa, the garden of abode; Fannat al Naim, the 
garden of pleaſure ; and the like: by which ſeveral ap- 
pellations, ſome underſtand fo mary diffetent gardens, or 
at leaſt places of different degrees of felicity, (for they 
reckon no leſs than an hundred ſuch in all.) the very mean- 
eſt whereof will afford its inhabitants ſo many pleafures 
and delights, that one would conclude they muſt even fink 
under them, had not Mohammed declared, that, in order 
to qualify the bleſſed for a full enjoyment of them, God 
will give to every one the abilities of an hundred men. 

The ſixth great point of faith, which the Mohamme- 
dans are taught by the Koran to believe, is God's abſo- 
lute decree and predeſtination both of good and evil. 
For the orthodox doctrine is, that whatever hath or ſhall 
come to paſs in this world, whether it be good, or whe- 
ther it be bad, proceedeth entirely from the divine will, 
and is irrevocably fixed and recorded from all eternity in 
the preſerved table ; God baving ſecretly predetermined 
not only the adverſe and proſperous fortune of every per- 
ſon in this world, in the moſt minute particulars, but al- 
ſo his faith or infidelity, bis obedience or diſobedience, and 
conſequently his everlaſting happineſs or miſery after 
death; which fate or predeſtination it is not poſſible, by 
any foreſight or wiſdom, to avoid. | 

Of this doctrine Mohammed makes great uſe in his 
Koran for the advancement of his deſigns; encouraging 
his followers to fight without fear, and even deſperately, 
for the propagation of their faith, by repreſenting to them 
that all their caution could not avert their inevitable deſti- 
ny, or prolong their lives for a moment; and deterring 
them from diſobeying or rejecting him as an impeſtor, by 
ſetting before them the danger they might thereby incur 
of being, by the juſt judgment of God, abandoned to ſe- 
duction, hardneſs of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a 

niſnment for their obſtinacy. 

Of the four fundamental points of religious practice 
required by the Koran, the firſt is prayer, under which 
are alſo comprehended thoſe legal waſhings or purifica- 


tions which are neceſſary preparations thereto. 
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Of theſe purifications there are two degrees, one call - 
ed Ghoſl, being a total immerſioa or bathing of the body 
in water; and the other- called Modu, (by the Perſians, 
Abdeſt,) which is the waſhing of their faces, hands, and 
feet, afteracertain manner. The firſt is required in ſome 
extraordinary caſes only, as after having lain with a wo- 
man, or been polluted by emiſſion of ſeed, or by ap- 
proaching a dead body; women alſo being obliged to it 
after their courſes or childbirth. The latter is the ordi- 
nary ablution in common caſes, and before prayer, and 
mult neceſſarily be uſed by every perſon before he can 
eater upon that duty. It is performed with certain for- 
mal ceremonies, which have been deſcribed by ſome wri- 
ters, but much eaſier apprehended by ſeeing them done, 
than by the beſt deſcription. | | 

That his followers might be more punctual in this du- 
ty, Mohammed is ſaid to have declared, that the practice 
of religion is found:d on cleanlineſs, which is the one 
half of the faith, and the key of prayer, without which 
it will not be heard by God. That theſe expreſſions 
may be the better underſtood, a! Ghazali reckons four 
degrees of purification; of which the firlt is the cleanſing 
of the body from all pollution, filth, and excrements ; 
the ſecond, the cleanſing of the members of the body 
from all wickedneſs and unjuſt actions; the third, the 
cleanſing the heart from all blameable inclinations and o- 
dious vices; and the fourth, the purging a man's ſecret 
thoughts from all affections which may divert their attend- 
ance on God : adding, that the body is but as the out- 
ward ſhell, in reſpect to the heart, which is as the kernel. 

Circumciſion, though it be not ſo much as once men- 
tioned in the Koran, is yet held, by the Mobammedans, 
to be an ancient divine inſtitution, confirmed by the reli- 
gion of iſlam, and, though not ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
but that it may be diſpenſed with in ſome caſes, yet high- 
ly proper and expedient. The Arabs uſed this rite for 
many ages before Mohammed, having probably learned it 
from Iſhmael, though not only his deſcendents, but the 
Hamyarites and other tribes practiſed the ſame. The 
Iſhmaelites, we are told, uſed to circumciſe their children, 
not on the eighth day, as is the cuitom of the Jews, but 
when about twelve or thirteen years old, at which age 
their father underwent that operation; and the Moham- 
medans imitate them ſo far as not to circumciſe children 
before they be able at leaſt diſtinctly to pronounce that 
profeſſion of their faith, There is ns God but Gop, 
Mohammed 7s the apele of Gop; but pitch on what 
age they pleaſe for the purpoſe, between fix or ſixteen, 
or thereabouts. 

Prayer was, by Mohammed, thought ſo neceſſary a 
duty, that he uſed to call it the pillar of religion, and 
the hey of paradiſe; and when the Thakifites, who dwelt 
at Tayef, ſending, in the ninth year of the Hejra, to 


make their ſubmiſhon to that prophet, after the keeping 


of their favourite idol had been denied them, begged, at 
leait, that they might be diſpenſed with as to their ſaying 
of their appointed prayers, he anſwered, That there could 
be no god in that religion wherein was no prayer. 
That ſo important a duty, therefore, might not be ne- 
glected, Mohammed obliged his followers to pray five 
times every twenty-four. hours, at certain ſtated times; 
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viz. 1. In the morning, before ſun-riſe: 2. When noon 
is paſt, and the ſun begins to decline from the meridian : 
3. In the afteraoon, before ſun ſet: 4. In the evening, 
after ſun-ſet, and before day be ſhut in: and, 5. After 
the day is ſnut in, and before the firſt watch of the night, 
For this inſtitution he pretended to have received the di- 
vine command from the throne of God himſelf, when he 
took his night-jonrney to heaven ; and the obſerving of 
the ſtated times of prayer is frequently inſiſted on in the 
Koran, though they be not particularly preſcribed there- 
in. ' Accordingly, at the aforeſaid times, of which pu- 
blic notice is given by the Muedbdbins, or Criers, from 
the ſteeples of their Moſques, (for they uſe no bells,) e- 
very conſcientious Moſlem prepares himſelf for prayer, 
which he performs either in the Moſque or any other 
place, provided it be clean, after a preſcribed form, and 
with a certain number of praiſes or ejaculations, (which 
the more ſcrupulous count by a ſtring of beads and uſing 
certain poſtures of worſhip ;) all which have been parti- 
cularly ſet down and deſcribed, though with ſome few 
miſtakes, by other writers, and ought not to be abridged, 
unleſs in ſome ſpecial caſes, as on a journey, on prepa- 
ring for battle, &c. 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer a- 
mong the Mohammedans, beſides the particulars above- 
mentioned, it is alſo requiſite that they turn their faces, 
while they pray, towards the temple of Mecca; the quar- 
ter where the ſame is ſituate being, for that reaſon, point- 
ed out within their moſques by a nich, which they call 
al Mehrab; and without, by the ſituation of the-doors 
opening into the galleries of the ſteeples : there are, alſo, 
tables calculated for the ready finding out their Keblah, or 
part towards which they ought to pray, in places where 

they have no other direction. 

The next point of the Mohammedan religion is the 
giving of alms ; which are of two forts, /egal and volun- 
tary. The legal alms are of indiſpenſable obligation, 
being commanded by the law, which directs and deter- 
mines both the portion which is to be given, and of what 
things itought to be given; but the voluntary alms are left 
to every one's liberty, to give more or leſs, as he ſhall ſee 
fit. The former kind of alms ſome think to be properly call- 
ed Zacar, and the latter Sadakat; though this name be alſo 
frequently given to the legal alms. They are called Zacat, 
either becauſe they increaſe a man's ſtore by drawing down 
a bleſſing thereon, and produce in his ſoul the virtue of li- 
berality; or becauſe they purify the remaining part of one's 
ſubſtance from pollution, and the ſoul from the filth of a- 
varice; and Sadakat, becauſe they are a proof of a man's 
ſincerity in the worſhip of God. Some writers have called 
the legal alms 7/thes, but improperly, ſince in ſome caſes 
they fall ſhort, and in others excecd that proportion. 

The third point of religious practice is faſting ; a duty 
of ſo great moment, that Mohammed uſed to ſay it was 


| the gate of religion, and that the odour of the mouth of 


him who faſteth is more grateful to God than that of 
muſk; and al Ghazali reckons faſting one fourth part of the 
faith, According to the Mohammedan divines, there are 
three degres of faſting: 1. The reſtraining the belly and 
other parts of the body from ſatisfying their luſts; 2. The 
reſtraining the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and o- 
ther; 
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ther members from fin; and, 3. The faſting of the heart 
from worldly cares, and reſtraining the thoughts from e- 
very thing beſides God, 

The Mohammedans are obliged, by the expreſs com- 
mand of the Koran, to faſt the whole month of Ramadan, 
from the time the new moon firſt appears, till the ap- 
pearance of the next new moon ; during which time they 
mult abſtain from eating, drinking, and women, from day- 
break till night or ſun-ſet. And this injunction they 
obſerve ſo (tritly, that, while they faſt, they ſuffer no- 
thing to enter their mouths, or other parts of their bo- 
dy, eſteeming the faſt broken and null, if they ſmell per- 
fumes, take a clyſter or injection, bathe, or even pur- 
poſely ſwallow their ſpittle : ſome being ſo cautious, that 
they will not open their mouths to ſpeak, leſt they ſhould 
breathe the air too freely: the faſt is alſo deemed void, 
if a man kiſs or touch a woman, or if he vomit deſigned- 
ly. But after ſun-ſet they are allowed to refreſh them- 
ſelves, and to eat and drink, and enjoy the company of 
their wives till day-break ; though the more rigid begin 
the faſt again at midnight. This faſt is extremely rigo- 
rous and mortifying when the month of Ramadan happens 
to fall in ſummer, (for, the Arabian year being lunar, 
each month runs through all the different ſeaſons in the 
courſe of thirty-three years) the length and heat of the 
days making the obſervance of it much more difficult and 
uneaſy than in winter, 

The reaſon given why the month of Ramadan was pitch- 
ed on for this purpoſe is, that on that month the Koran 
was ſent down from heaven. Some pretend that Abra- 
ham, Moſes, and Jeſus, received their reſpective revelations 
in the ſame month. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is ſo neceſſary a point of 
practice, that, according to a tradition of Mohammed, 
he who dies without periorming it may as well die a 
Jew or a Chriſtian ; and the ſame is expreſsly command- 
ed in the Koran. | 

The temple of Mecca ſtands in the midſt of the city, 
and is honoured with the title of Masjad al elharam, i. e. 
the ſacred or inviolable temple. What is principally re- 
verenced in this place, and gives ſanctity to the whole, is 
a ſquare ſtone building. called the Caaba, as ſome fancy, 
from its height, which ſurpaſſes that of the other build- 
ings in Mecca ; but more probably from its quadrangular 
form, and Beit Allah, i. e. the houſe of Gop, being pe- 
culiarly hallowed and ſet apart for his worſhip. The 
length of this edifice, from north to ſouth, is twenty four 
cubits, its breadth from eaſt to welt twenty-three cubits, 
and its height twenty-ſeven cubits : the door, which is 
on the eaſt ſide, ſtands about four cubits from the ground; 
the floor being level with the bottom of the door. In 
the corner next this door is the black ſtone. On the 
north ſide of the Caaba, within a ſemicircular incloſare 
fifty cubits long, lies the white tone, ſaid to be the ſe- 
pulchre of Iſhmael, which receives the rain water that 
falls off the Caaba by a ſpout, formerly of wood, but 
now of gold, The Caaba has a double roof, ſupported 
within by three octangular pillars of aloes wood; between 
which, on a bar of iron, hang ſome ſilver lamps. The 
outſide is covered with rich black damaſk, adorned with 
an embroidered band of gold, which is changed every 
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year, and was formerly ſent by the Khalifs, afterwards 
byghe Soltans of Egypt, and is now provided by the 
Turkiſh emperors. At a ſmall diſtance from the Caaba, 
on the eaſt fide, is the „ation or place of Abraham, where 
is another ſtone much reſpected by the Mohammedans, 
of which ſomething will be ſaid hereafter, 

The Caaba, at ſome diſtance, is ſurrounded, but not 


entirely, by a circular incloſure of pillars joined towards 


the bottom by a low baluſtrade, and towards the top by 
bars of filver. Juſt without this inner incloſure, on the 
ſouth, north, and weſt ſides of the Caaba, are three 
buildings, which are the oratories or places where three 
of the orthodox ſects aſſemble to perform their devotions, 
(the fourth ſect, viz. that of al Shafei, making uſe of 
the ſtation of Abraham for that purpoſe ;) and, towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, ſtands the edifice which covers the well 
Zemzem, the treaſury, and the cupola of al Abbas, 

All theſe buildings are incloſed, at a conſiderable dif- 
tance; by a magniſicent piazza, or ſquare colonnade, like 
that of the Royal Exchange in London, but much larger, 
covered with {mall domes or cupolas ; from the four cor- 
ners whereof riſe as many minarets or ſteeples, with 
double galleries, and adorned with gilded ſpires and creſ- 
cents, as are the cupolas which cover the piazza and the 
other buildings. Between the pillars of both incloſures 
hang a great number of lamps, which are conſtantly light- 
ed at night. 

This is properly all that is called the temple; but, the 
whole territory of Mecca being alſo Haram or ſacred, 
there is a third incloſure diſtinguiſhed at certain diſtances 
by ſmall turrets, ſome five, ſome ſeven, and others ten 
miles diſtant from the city. Within this compaſs of 
ground it is not lawful to attack an enemy, or even to 
hunt or fowl, or cut a branch from a tree. : 

The temple of Mecca was a place of worſhip, and in 
ſingular veneration with the Arabs, from great antiquity, 
and many centuries before Mohammed. Though it was 
moſt probably dedicated at firſt to an idolatrous uſe, yet 
the Mohammedans are generally perſuaded that the Caaba. 
is almoſt coeval with the world. 

After this edifice had undergone ſeveral reparations, . 
it was a few years after the birth of Mohammed rebuilt 
by the Koreiſh on the old foundation, and afterwards re- 
paired by Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, the Khalif of Mecca 
and at length again rebuilt by Yuſof, ſurnamed al Hejaj, 
in the ſeventy-fourth year of the Hejra, with ſome alte- 
rations, - in the form wherein it now remains. Some 
years after, however, the Khalif Harun al Raſhid (or, 
as others write, his father al Mohdi, or his grandfather 
al Manſur) intended again to change what had been al- 


tered by al Hejaj, and to reduce the Caaba to the old 


form in which it was left by Abd'allah; but was diſ- 
ſuaded from meddling with it, leſt ſo holy a place ſnould 
become the ſport of princes, and, being new-modelled af- 
ter every one's fancy, ſhould loſe that reverence which 
was jultly 1 it. But, notwithſtanding the antiquity 
and 'holinefs of this building, they have a prophecy, by 
tradition from Mohammed, that in the laſt times the 
Ethiopians ſhall come and utterly demoliſh it; after 
which it will not be rebuilt again for ever. 


Before we leave the temple of Mecca, two or three 
particulars 
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particulars deſerve further notice. One is the celebrated 
black ſtone, which is ſet in ſilver, and fixed in the ſqyth- 
eaſt corner of the Caaba, being that which looks toward 
Baſra, about two cubits and one third, or, which is the 
ſame thing, ſeven ſpans from the ground. This (tone is 
exceedingly reſpected by the Mohammedans, and is kiſſed 
by the pilgrims with great devotion, being called by ſome 
the right hand of God on earih, They fable, that it is 
one of the precious (tones of paradiſe, and fell down to 
the earth with Adam, and,. being taken up again, or o- 
therwiſe preſerved at the deluge, the angel Gabriel after- 
wards brought it back to Abraham, when he was build- 
ing the Caaba. It was at firſt whiter than milk, bur 
grew black long ſince by the touch of a menſtruous woman, 
or, as others tell us, by the fins of mankind, or rather 
by the touches and kiſſes of ſo many people; the ſu- 
per ficies only being black, and the inſide {till remaining 
white. 

To this temple every Mohammedan, who has health 
and means ſufficient, ought once, at leaſt, in his life to 


go on pilgrimage ; nor are women exculed from the per- 


formance of this duty. The pilgrims meet at different 
places rear Mecca, according to the different parts from 
whence they come, during the months of Shawal and 
Dhu'lkaada ; being obliged to be there by the beginning 
of Dhu'lhajja z which month, as its name imports, is 
peculiarly ſet apart for the celebration of this folemoity. 

At the place above-mentioned the pilgrims properly 
commence ſuch ; when the men put on the Ihram or ſa- 
cred habit, which conſiſts only of two woollen wrappers, 
one wrapped about their middle to cover their privities, 
and the other thrown over their ſhoulders, having their 
heads bare, and a kind of ſlippers which cover neither the 
heel nor the inſtep, and ſo enter the ſacred territory in 
their way to Mecca, While they have this habit on, 
they muſt neither hunt nor fowl, (though they are al- 
lowed to fiſh;) which precept is ſo punctually obſerved, 
that they will not kill even a louſe or a flea, if they find 
them on their bodies: there are ſome noxious animals, 
however, which they have permiſhon to kill during the 
pilgrimage, as kites, ravens, ſcorpions, mice, and dogs 
given to bite. During the pilgrimage, it behoves a man 
to have a conſtant guard over his words and actions, and 
to avoid all quarrelling or ill language, and all converſe 
with women and obſcene diſcourſe, and to apply his 
whole intention to the good work he is engaged in, 

The pilgrims, being arived at Mecca, immediately 
viſit the temple, and then enter on the performance of 
the preſcribed ceremonies; which conſiſt chiefly in going 
in proceſhon round the Caaba, in running between the 
mounts Safa and Merwa, in making the ſtation on mount 
Arafat, and ſlaying the victims, and ſhaving their heads 
in the valley of Mina. 

In compaſſing the Caaba, which they do ſeven times, 
beginning at the corner where the black ſtone is fixed, 
they uſe a ſhort quick pace the three firſt times they go 
round it, and a grave ordinary pace the four laſt ; which, 
it is ſaid, was ordered by Mohammed, that his followers 
might ſhew themſelves ſtrong and active, to cut off the 
hopes of the infidels, who gave out, that the immoderate 


heats of Medina had rendered them weak. But the a- 
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foreſaid quick pace they are not obliged to uſe every time 
they perform this piece of devotion, but only at ſome 
particular times. So often as they paſs by the black 
{tone, they either kiſs it, or touch it with their hand, 
and kiſs that. | | 

The running between Safa and Merwa is alſo perform- 
ed ſeven times, partly with a ſlow pace, and partly run- 
ning: for they walk gravely till they come to a place be- 
tween two pillars ; and there they run, and afterwards 
walk again; ſometimes looking back, and ſometimes 
ſtopping, like one who has loſt ſomething, to repreſent 
Hagar ſeeking water for her fon; for the ceremony is 
ſaid to be as ancient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dhu'lhajja, after morning prayer, 
the pilgrims leave the valley of Mina. whither they come 
the day before, and proceed in a tumultuous and ruſhing 
manner to mount Arafat, where they ſtay to perform 
their devotions till ſun-ſet: then they go to Mozdalifa, 
an oratory between Arafat and Mina ; and there ſpend 
the night in prayer, and reading the Koran. The next 
morning by day-break they viſit al Maſher al haram, or 
the ſacred monument, and, departing thence before ſun- 
riſe, haſte by Bata Mohaſler to the valley of Mina, 
where they throw ſeven ſtones at three marks or pillars, 
in imitation of Abrabam, who, meeting the devil in that 
place, and being by him diſturbed in his devotions, or 
tempted to diſobedience, when he was going to ſacrifice 
his ſon, was commanded by God to drive him away by 
throwing ſtones at him; though others pretend this rite 
to be as old as Adam, who alſo put the devil to flight 
in the ſame place and by the ſame means, 

This ceremony being over, on the ſame day, the tenth 
of Dhu'lhajja, the pilgrims lay their victims in the ſaid 
valley of Mina; of which they and their friends eat part, 
and the reſt is given to the poor. Theſe victims muſt be 
either ſheep, goats, kine, or camels ; males, if of either 
of the two former kinds; and females, if of either of 
the latter; and of a fit age. The facrifices being over, 
they ſhave their heads and cut their nails, burying them 
in the ſame place; after which the pilgrimage is looked 
on as completed ; though they again viſit the Caaba, to 
take their leave of that ſacred building. 


MAIDEN, an inſtrument uſed in Scotland for beheading 

criminals. | 

This is a broad piece of iron, about a foot ſquare, 
very ſharp on the lower part, and loaded above with a 
very heavy weight of lead. At the time of execution 
it is pulled up to the top of a narrow wooden frame, 
about ten feet high, and as broad as the engine, with 
mouldings on each fide for the maiden to ſlide in. A 
convenience 1s made about four feet from the ground, 
for the priſoner to lay his neck ; and there is a kind of 
bar ſo faſtened as to keep him from ſticring. The pri- 
ſoner being thus ſecured, and the ſign given, the maiden 
is let looſe, which in a moment ſeparates his head from 
his body. 

MAIDSTONE, the county-town of Kent, fituated on 
the Medway, twenty-two miles welt of Canterbury : 
E. long 37', N. lat. 51* 20', It ſends two members 
to parliament, 


MAJESTY, 
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MAJESTY, a title given to kings, which frequent! 
ſerves as a term of diſtinction. - 4 

Thus the emperor is called Sacred Majeſty, Imperial 
Majeſty, 3 * the king of France is 
called his Moſt Chriſtian OR and when he treats 
with the emperor, the word Sacred is added; and the 
king of Spain is termed his Moſt Catholic Majeſty: 


with reſpect to other kings, the name of the kingdom 


is added, as his Britannic Majeſty, his Poliſh Majelty, 
&c. Formerly princes were more ſparing in giving 
tieles, and more modelt in claiming them: before the 
reign of Charles V. the kings of Spain had only the 
title of Highneſs ; and before that of Henry VIII. the 
kings of England were only addreſſed under the title 
of Grace and Highneſs, 

MAIL, or coat of Mair, a piece of defenſive armour 
for the body, made of ſmall iron rings, interwoven in 
the manner of a net | 

Attion of Marrs and Duties, in Scots law. 
Tit. xxx. 20. | 

MAINE, a river of Germany, which riſes on the eaſt ſide 
of the circle of Franconia, and running from ealt to 
welt. diſcharges itſelf into the Rhine at Mentz. 

MAINPRISE,. in law, is the receiving a perſon into 
friendly N who might otherwiſe be committed 
to priſon, on ſecurity given that he ſhall be forthco- 
ming at à certain time and place appointed. | 

MATOR, in the art of war, the name of ſeveral officers 
of very different ranks and functions; as, 1. Major- 
general, the next officer to the lieutenant- general: his 
chief buſineſs is to receive the orders from the general, 
or in his abſence from the lieutenant general of the 
day; which he is to diſtribute to the brigade-majors, 

with whom he is to regulate the guards, convoys, and 
detachments, When there are two attacks at a ſiege, 
he commands that on the left. He ought to be well 
acquainted with the ſtrength of each brigade, of each 
regiment in particular, and to have a liſt of all the 
field officers. In ſhort, he is in the army what a 
major is in a regiment. He is allowed an aid de camp, 
— has a ſerjeant and fifteen men for his guard. 2. 
Major of a brigade, the officer who receives the orders 
from the major- general, and afterwards delivers them 
to the adjurants of the regiments at the head of the 
brigade + where he takes and marches the detachments, 
cc. to the general rendezyous, He ought to be an 
expert captain, to know the ſtate and condition of the 
brigade, and keep a roll of the colonels, lieutenant · colo · 
nels, majors, and adjutants. 3. Major of a regiment, the 
next officer to the lieutenant-colonel, generally pro- 
moted from the oldeſt captain, ' He is to take care 
that the regiment be well exerciſed, to ſee it march in 
good order, and to rally it in caſe of its being broke. 
He is the ow officer among the foot that is allowed 
to be on horſeback in time of action, that he may the 
more readily execute the colonel's orders, either in 
advancing or drawing off the regiment. 4. Major of 
a regiment of horſe, is the firſt captain, who commands 
in the abſence of the colonel, 5. Town-major, the 
third officer in a garriſon, being next to the deputy- 
governor, He ovght to underſtand fortification, and 
Vor. III. Ne 6g, 2 
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hath charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, &c, His 
buſineſs is alfo to take care that the ſoldiers arms arc 


in- good order; he likewiſe orders the gates to be o- 


pened and (ſhut, and gives the governor an account of 
all that paſſes within the place. 

There are alſo aids major, drums major, G. fo 
called from their preheminence above others of the 

ſame denomination. | | 

Majo, in logic, the firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. See 
Loc1c, | | 

any. See Or1GANUM. 

MAJORCA, the capital of a Spaniſh iſland of the fame 
name: E. long. 2“ 30“, N. lat 39 30. 

This iſland is in the Mediterranean ſea, about ſixty 
miles long, and forty-five broad, ſituated about eighty 
miles ſouth of the coaſt of Catalonia, and an huadred 
miles eaſt of Valencia 

MAIRE, or ftreights of Le Mains, is a paſſage to Cape 
Horn, ſituated between Terra del Fuego in South A- 
merica, and Statten iſland ; which being diſcovered by 

Le Maire, obtained his name. | 

MAIZ, See ZA. | 

MALA, the check, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 160. 

MALABAR, the ſouth-welt coalt of the peniaſula of 
hither India, about 400 miles long, and 100 broad, 
bounded by Vifapour' on the north, by the moun- 
tains of Baligate, on the eaſt; and by the Indian ocean 
on the welt and ſouth, OH UA 

MALACCA, the molt foutherly part of the further 
peninſula of Tndia, about 600 miles long, and generally 
about 200 miles broad; bounded by Siam, on the 
north ; by the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean, on 
the eaſt ; and by the ſtreights of Malacca, on the fouth- 
weſt, The capital of this country, which is alſo 

commonly called Malacca, is ſituated in 100% of E. 
long. and 20 30 N. lat, 

MALACHI, or the prophecy of MALAcht, a canonical 
book of. the old Feſtament, and the laſt of the twelve 
leffer prophets, Malachi propheſied about three hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, reproving the Jews for their 
wickedneſs after their return from Babylon, charging 
them with rebellion, ſacrilege, adultery, prophaneneſs, 

| and infidelity, and condemning the prieſts for being 
ſcandaloufly eareleſs in their miniſtry : at the ſame time 
not forgetting to encourage the pious few, who, in 
that corrupt age, maintained 'their integrity. This 
prophet diftin@tly points at the Meſſiah, who was ſud- 
denly to come to his temple, and to be introduced by 
Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the Baptiſt, who 
came in the ſpirit and power of Elias or Elijah. 

MALACIA, in medicine, is a languiſhing diſorder inci- 
dent to pregnant women, in which they long ſometimes 
for one kind of food, and ſometimes for another, and 
eat it with an extraordinary greedineſs. 

MALACOPTERYGIOUS, among ichthyologiſts, an 
appellation given to ſuch fiſhes as have the rays of their 
fins bony. but not pointed or ſharp at the extremities, 
like thoſe of acanthopterygious fiſhes, | 

MALACOSTOMOUS risurs, thoſe deſtitute of teeth 
io the jaws, called in Engliſh leather-mouthed ; as the 
tench, carp, bream, Se. 

| F 7 MALAGA, 
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MALAGA, a city and port of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, ſituated in the Mediterranean, fixty-ſix 
miles north-eaſt of Gibraltar: W. long. 4 45, N. lat. 
6 40'. 

MALAGMA, a cataplaſm. See CATAPLASM. 

MALAMOCCA, a imall iſland and Ar in the 

lagunes of Venice, ſituated five miles ſouth of that city. 

MALDIVA-1$LAanDs, are about a thouſand ſmall iſlands 
in the Indian'ocean, '500 miles ſouth-weſt of the con- 
tinent of the hither India, extending from the ſecond 
degree of ſouth latitude, to the ſeventh degree of north 
latitude. 

MALDON, a port-town of Eſſex, ten miles eaſt of 
Chelmsford, Ir ſends two members to parliament. 

MALE, among zoologiſts, that ſex of animals which 
has the parts of generation without the body. 

MALIGNANT, among phyſicians, a term applied to 
diſeaſes of a very dangerous nature, and generally in- 
ſectious: ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital-fever, Cc. 
in their worſt ſtages. 

MALL, or SrA MALL, in ornithology, See Lazvs, 

MALLEABLE, a property of metals, whereby they are 
capable of being extended under the hammer. 

MALLEUS, in anatomy. See AxaToOMY, p. 297. 

MALLOW, in botany. See Marva. 

MALMSBURY, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, thirty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Salifbury: it ſends two members 
to parliament. 

MALO, or St Maro, a city and port-town of France, 
in the province of Britany, fituated on a rock, in the 
Engliſh channel, bur joined to the continent by a cauſe- 
way: W. long. 2®, N. lat. 48 400. 

MALOPE, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia po- 
lyandria claſs. It has a double calix, the exterior one 
having three leaves; and the capſule contains but one 
ſeed, There is only one ſpecies, a native of Mauri- 
tania. 

MALPIGHIA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
trigynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five.roundiſh petals ; and the berry has 

one cell and three ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies, none 
of them natives of Britaio. 

MALPLAQUET, avillage in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Hainault, about ſeven miles from 
Mons. 

MALT. See BazwixG. 

MALTA, «ke capital of a ſmall iſland of the ſame name 
in the Mediterranean, is ſituated in E. long 15, N. 
lat. 35 15“; 22 of three towns, ſeparated by 
channels, which form ſo many 2 of ſolid rock, 
riſing a great height above the ſea. f 

Knights of MALTA, otherwiſe called Heſpitalers of St. 
John of Feruſalem, a religious military order, whoſe 
reſidence is in the iſland of Malta The order conſiſts 
of three eftates, the knights, chaplains, and ſervants 
at arms: there are alſo prieſts who officiate in the 
churches ;. friar-ſevants, who aſſiſt at the offices; and 
donnes, or demicrofſes; but theſe are not reckoned con- 
ſtituent parts of the body. The governmear of the or- 
der is mixt, being partly monarchical, and partly ari- 


ſtocratical: the grand maſter is ſoyereiga, The knights 
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formerly conſiſted of eight different languages, but now 
only ſeven, the Engliſh having withdrawn «themſelves, 
None are admitted into this order but ſuch as are of 
noble birth: the knights are of two ſorts, thoſe! who 
have a right to be candidates for the dignity of grand 
maſter, called grand croſſes, and thoſe who are only 
knights aſſiſtants: they never marry, yet have continued 
from 1090 to the preſent time. The knights are re- 
ceived into this order, either by undergoing the trials 
preſcribed by ſtatutes, or by diſpenſation, 

MALTON, a borough of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Derwent, twenty miles north-eaſt of York, It 
ſends two members to parliament. 

MALVA, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia polyan- 
dria claſs. The calix is double, the exterior one con- 
liſting of three leaves; and there are many capſules, 
containing each one ſeed. There are 22 ſpecies, five of 
them natives of Britain, viz. the ſylveſtris, or commoa 
mallow; the rotundifolia, or dwarf mallow ; the par- 
viflora, or {mall flowered mallow; the alcea, or vervain 
mallow; and the moſchata, or jagged-leaved vervain 
mallow. The leaves of the mallow are emollient. 

MALUS, in botany See Pyaus. 

In the name of a dynaſty that reigned in 

gypt. 

The Mamalukes were originally Turkiſh and Circaſ- 
ſia ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Melicſaleh, to the 
number of a thouſand, whom he bred up to arms, and 
raiſed ſome to the principal offices of the empire. They 
killed ſultan Moadam, to whom they ſucceeded, 

Others ſay, that the mamalukes were ordinarily cho- 
ſen from among the Chriſtian ſlaves, and that they were 
the ſame thing in a great meaſure with the Janiſſaries 
among the Turks. They never married. They firſt are 
ſaid to have been brought from Circaſha, and ſome have 
ſuppoſed that they began to reign about the year 869, 

MAMMZ, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 277. 
MAMMEA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four petals, and 
the calix of two leaves; and the berry is large, and con- 
tains four ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain. 
MAN, in zoology. See Homo. | 
MANCHESER, a large town-of Lancaſhire, forty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter. or 
MANDAMUS, in law, a writ that iſſues out of the court 
of king's bench, ſent to a corporation, commanding them 
to admit or reſtore a perſon to his office, 
MANDARINS, a name give to the magiſtrates and. go- 
vernors of provinces in China, who are choſen out of 
the moſt learned men, and whoſe government is always 
at a great diſtance from the place of their birth. Man- 
darin is alſo a name given by the Chineſe to the learn- 
ed language of the country; for beſides. the language 
peculiar to every province, there is one common to all 
the learned in the empire, which is in China what Latin 
is in Europe; this is called the mandarin tongue, or the 
language of the court. 
MANDATE, in law, a judicial commandment to do 
ſomething, See ManDamus, 
Manar, in Scots law, See Law, Tit. xxii. 9. 
MAN- 
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MANDERSCHEIT, a city of Germany, in the electo- 
rate of Triers, and the capital of the county of Man- 
derſcheit : E. long. 69 32, N. lat. 50% 20. 

MANDRAGORA, in botany. See ArROrA. 

MANE, the hair hanging down from a horſe's neck; which 
ſhould be long, thin, and fine; and if frizzled, ſo much 
the better. 

MANEGE, or ManaGce, the exerciſe of riding the 
great horſe, or the ground ſet apart for that purpoſe ; 
which is ſometimes covered, for continuing the exerciſe 
in bad weather; and ſometimes open, in order to give 
more liberty and freedom both to the horſeman and 
horſe,” See HorSEMANSHIP, 

MANES, in the pagan ſyſtem of theology, a general name 
for the infernal deities, or gods of hell, 

The ancients comprehended under manes not onl 
Pluto, Proſerpine, and Minos, but the ſouls likewif: 
of the deceaſed were taken into the number, and eſteem- 
ed gods of hell. It was uſual to erect altars and offer 
libations to the manes of deceaſed friends and relations. 
One branch of the magic art among the pagans conſiſted 
in conſulting the manes of the dead in matters of im- 
portance : this was called Necromancy. See Necro- 
MAN Cv. 


MANGIFERA, in botany, a genus of the ndria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five petals ; 
and the drupa is ſhaped like a kidney. There is but 


one ſpecies a native of Britain. 

MANHEIM, a city of Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine, fituated at the confluence of the Rhine and Nec- 
kar: E. long. 7 200, N. lat. 49% 3o'. 

MANIA, in medicine. See MEepicine. 


MANICHEES, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian he- 


retics 1n the third century, the followers of Manes, 
who made his appearance in the reign of the emperor 
Probus; pretending to be the comforcer whom our Sa- 
vious promiſed to ſend into the world, He taught that 
there are two principles, or gods, coeternal and inde- 
pendant on each other, the one the author of all evil, 
and the other of all good; a doctrine which he bor- 
rowed from the Perſian magi. 
we made by the good principle, and our bodies by the 
evil one; and that the ſouls of his followers paſſed 
through the elements to the moon, and from thence to 
the ſun; where being purified, they then went to God, 
and became united with his eſſence; but as for the 
ſouls of other men, they either went to hell, or were 
united to other bodies. He alledged, that Chriſt had 
his reſidence in the ſun, the Holy Ghoſt in the air, wiſ- 
dom in the moon, and the Father in the abyſs of light. 
He is alſo charged with denying the reſurrection and 
condemning marriage; with teaching that Chriſt was 
the ſerpent that tempted Eve; with forbidding the uſe of 
eggs, cheeſe, milk, and wine, as proceeding from the bad 
principle; with uſing a different kind of baptiſm from 
that of the church; with teaching that magiſtrates were 
not to be obeyed; and with condemning the moſt lawful 
wars, 

MANICORDON, or Maxic hond, a muſical inſtru- 
ment in the form of a ſpinet; the ({trings of which, like 
thoſe of the clarichord, are covered with little pieces. 
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He held that our ſouls. 
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of cloth, to deaden was well as to ſoften their ſound ; 
whence it is alſo called the dumb ſpinet. 

MANIFESTO, a public declaration made by a prince in 
writing, ſhewing his intentions to begin a war, or 0- 
ther enterprize, with the motives that induce him to 

it, and the reaſons on which he founds his rights and 
pretenſions. 

MANILLE, in commerce, a large braſs ring in the form 
of a bracelet, either plain or engraven, flat or round. 

Manilles are the principal commodities which the Eu- 
ropeans carry to the coalt of Africa, and exchange with 
the natives for ſlaves. "Theſe people wear them as or- 
naments on the ſmall of the leg, and on the thick part 
of the arm above the elbow. The great men wear ma- 
nilles of gold and filver, but theſe are made in the coun- 
try by the natives themſelves. 

MANIPULUS, in Roman antiquity, a body of infan- 
try, conſiſting of two hundred men, and — the 
third part of a cohort. 

MANIS, the scary L1ZARD, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, belonging to the order of Bruta, the cha- 
raters of whichare theſe: They have no fore · teeth ei- 
ther in the upper or under jaw ; the tongue is long and 
cylindrical: the ſnout is long and narrow; and the bo- 
dy is covered with hard ſcales. There aretwo ſpecies, 
Viz. Ro 4 | 

1. The pentadactyla, or ſcaly lizard with five toes 

on each foot. 
eyes are very ſmall; the length of the body, including 
the tail, is from ſix to eight feet. The whole body is 


covered with hard ſcales, excepting the under part of 


the head and neck, the breaſt, the belly, and the in- 
ternal ſide of each leg. Betwixt the ſcales of this ani- 
mal, there are ſome hard hairs like the briſtles of a hog, 
browniſh at the points. The ſcales are of a reddiſh co- 
lour, very hard, convex above, and concave below, All 
the parts which want ſcales are naked. The ſcales are 
unconnected, and the animal can raiſe or lower them 
at pleaſure like the quills of the porcupine. When 
irritated, he erects his ſcales, and rolls himſelf up like 
a hedge-hog. In this ſituation, neither the tiger, the 
lion, nor any other animal, is able to hurt bim. This 
creature has nothing forbidding about him but his fi- 
gure, He is mild and inoffenſive, feeding on nothing 
but worms and other inſets. His motion is flow ; and 
he has no other method of eſcaping che purſuit of man, 
but by concealing himſelf in crannies of rocks, and in 
holes which they dig in the ground, where they like- 


wiſe bring forth their young. This animal is a native 


of the Eaſt Indies; and are ſo few in number, that they 
are {ſeldom to be met with. 

2. The tetradactyla, or ſcaly lizard with four 
toes on each foot. This ſpecies is very ſimilar to the 
former; only the tail is much longer in proportion to 
the body, and ſuch parts as want ſcales, inſtead of be- 
ing naked, are covered with a ſoft hair. It is likewife 

found in the Eaſt Indies. See Plate CIV. fig. 4. 
MANNA, in the materia medica, the concreted juice of 


ſome vegetable, naturally exſadating from it, ſoluble 
in water, and not inflammable. 


It is a honey - like juice, brought to us from Calabria 
| and. 


The head is ſmaller than the neck; the 
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and Sicily, ſometimes in ſmall grarules, or drops of an 
irregular figure, roundiſn, oblong, crooked, and ſome- 
times contorted. It ſhould be choſen whitiſh, or at 
the utmoſt with only a faint caſt of yellow, not too 
heavy, in regular dry granules, or in moderately long 
ftriz or flakes, of a pleaſant taſte, and diſſolving whol- 
ly in the mouth, not leaving a farinacious fubſtance be- 
hind it, as much of the common manna does that has 
been adulterated with honey and flour, 

Manna is the mildeſt and telt of all pur ges, and may 
be given to children, to women with child, and to peo- 
ple of the moſt tender conſtitutions, with perfect ſafety; 
and ir never fails gently to move the bowels, 

MANOR, an ancient royalty or lordſhip, formerly called 
a barony, conſiſting of demeſnes, ſervices, and a court - 
baron; and comprehending in it meffuages, lands, 
meadow, paſture, wood, rents, an advowſon, &c. It 
may contain one or more villages or hamlets, or only 
a great part of a village, Cc. 

MANS, the capital of the territory of Maine, in the 
province of Orleanois in France: E. long. 5, N. lat. 
48® 6. 

MANSFIELD, Aa city of Germany, the capital of a 
county of the ſame name, in the circle of Upper Sax- 
any: E. long. 11 45. N. lat. 51 36, 

MANSION, in law, is the chief dwelling houſe of a lord 
within his fee, or the capital meſſuage or manor-houſe, 

MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed homicide, is 
killing a perſon without permeditated malice. 

MANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind of moveable 
parapets, made of planks about three inches thick, nail - 
ed one over another, to the height of almoſt ſix feet, 
generally caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels, ſo 
that ia a ſiege they may be driven before the pioneers, 
and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's 
ſmall ſhor. | 

MANTLE, or ManxTLE-TREt, in architecture, the 
lower part of the chimney, or that piece of timber 
which 1s laid acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſtains the com- 
partment of the chimney piece. 

ManTLE, or ManTLinG, in heraldry, that appearance 
of folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, that is in 
any atchievement drawn about the coat of arms, It is 
ſuppoſed originally to be the repreſentation of a mantle, 
or military habit, worn by the ancient cavaliers over 
their armour to preſerve it from ruſt; or, as others 
hold, a ſhort covering only worn over the helmet, which 
in after-times was lengthened, and made to hang from 
the helmet below the whole ſhield. See Plate CX, 
hg 1. | 

MANTUA, the capital of a duchy of the ſame name in 
Italy, is ſituated in the middle of a lake, formed by the 
river Mincio, but has a communication with the con» 
tinent by three cauſeways: E. long. 11® 15', N. lat. 

5 20 

MANUMISSION, in Roman antiquity, the act of ſet · 
ing a flave at liberty; which was uſually performed be ; 
fore the prætor, who laid his wand, called vindicta, on 
the ſlave's head, and declared him free, 

MANUFACTURER, one wh works up a natural pro- 
duct into an artificial commodity, 
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MANURE, any thing uſed for fattening and improving 
land, See AGRa1CULTURE, p. 47. 

MANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, denotes a writ- 
ten book, ia contradiſtinction to a printed one. See 
Boox. * 4% 

MAP, a plain figure, reprefenting the ſurface of the 
earth, or a part thereof, according to the laws of per- 
ſpective. See GEOGRAPHY, 

MAPLE, in bofany. See Acts. | 

MAPPARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the officer who 
gave the ſignal to the gladiators. to Degin ſighting; 
which he did by throwing an handkerchief that he had 
received from the emperor or other magiſtrate. 

MARANTA, ia botany, a genus of the monandria mo- 
nogynia claſs, The corolla is ringent, and conſiſts of 
five ſegments. There are two ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain. 

MARASMUS, among phyſicians, denotes an atrophy 
or conſumption, in its laſt and moſt deplorable ſtage. 
MARBLE, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſhls ; being 
bright and beautiful ſtones, compoſed of ſmall ſepa- 
rate conere tions, moderately hard, not giving fire with 
ſteel, fermenting with and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, 

and calcining in a flight fire. 

The colours of marbles being a very obvious and 
ſtriking character, they are arranged according to them 
in the following diviſions, 1. Of the white plain 
marbles there are two forts ; the Parian marble of the 
ancients, and ſtatuary marble of the moderns, an ex- 
tremely bright and elegant marble ; and the Carara 
marble, a very ſine marble, more _ and cloſe 
than the former, but leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yel- 
lowiſh marbles there is only one ſort, which is a hard, 
pale yellow, and gloſſy marble, found in many parts of 
Italy. 3. Of the bluiſh and black marbles there are 
a great many ſpecies, as the Chian marble, baſaltes, &c. 

Of the plain green marbles there is only one kind, the 

acedemonian marble of the ancients, $5. The pale 
coloured or whitiſh brown, commonly called Darby- 
marble. 6, The green marbles with ſhells. 7. The black 
coralloide marble, with and without ſhells. 8. Of the 
white variegated marbles there are a great, many ſpecies, 
variegated with purple, brown, red, blue, &c. 9. Of 
the brown variegated marbles there are likewiſe ſeveral 
ſorts, ſome with red veins, others with white, black, or 
brown veins, 10. Of the yellow-veined and variega- 
ted marbles, ſome are veined with purple, add others 
with blue. 11. Of the black variegated marbles, 
ſome are veined with white, and others with blue, yel- 
low, red, &c. 12. The green variegated marbles are 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their veins, 
13. The gray ſpotted marbles are variegated, ſome 
with black, and others with green ſpots, 14. The 
red variegated marble is the brocatello of the Italians, 
with white and gold veins, 

Colouring of Maar. The colouring of marbles is a 
nice art; and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of 
marble on which the experiments are tried muſt be 
well poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein, 
The harder the marble is, the better it will bear the 
heat neceſſary in the operation; therefore alabaſter, 
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and the common ſoft white marble, are very improper 
to perform theſe operations upon. | 
Heat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores 
of the marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the co- 
lours: but it muſt never be made red hot; for then the 
texture of the marble itſelf is injured, and the colours 
are burnt, and loſe theit beauty, Too ſmall a degree 
of heat is as bad as too great; for, in this caſe, tho” 
the marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in 
it, nor ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike, 
even cold; but they are never ſo well ſunk in as when 
a juſt degree of heat is uſed. The proper degree is 


the liquor boil upon its ſurface, The menſtruums uſed 
to ſtrike in the colours muſt be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium made with 
horſe's or dog's urine, with four parts quick-lime, and 
one part pot-aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; 
common lye of wood-afhes does very well for others : 
for ſome, ſpirit of wine is beſt ; and finally, for cthers, 
oily liquors, or common white- wine. 

The colours which have been found to ſucceed beſt 
with the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : ſtone blue 
diflolved in fix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or 
of the urinous lixivium ; and that colour «hich the 
painters call litmous, diſſolved in common lye of wood- 
aſhes An extract of ſaffron, and that colour made 
of uckthorn berries, and called by the painters ſap- 
green, both ſucceed well diſſolved in urine and quick- 
lime, and tolerably well in ſpirit of wine. Vermil- 
lion, and a fine powder of cochineal, ſucceed alſo very 
well in the ſame liquors. Dragon's blood ſucceeds 
very well in ſpirit of wine, as does alſo a tinfture of 
logwood in the ſame ſpirit Alkanet root gives « fine 
colour, but the only menſtruum to be uſed for this is 
oil of turpentine ; for neither ſpirit of wine, nor an 
lixivium, will do with it. There is another kind of 
ſanguis draconis, called dragon's blood in tears, which, 
mixed with urine alone, gives à very elegant colour, 
Befides theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, 
there are ſome colours which are to be laid ondry and 
unmixed. Theſe are dragon's blood, of the pureſt 
kind, for a red ; gamboge for a yellow ; green wax 
for a green; common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, 
for a brown colour. The marble, for theſe experi- 
ments, muſt be made conſiderably hot, and then the 


theſe colours, when once given, remain immutable ; 
others are eaſily changed or deſtroyed, Thus the 


of logwood, will be wholly taken away by oil of tar- 
tar, and the poliſh of the marble not hurt by it. 

A fine gold colour is given in the following manner: 
take crude ſal armoniac, vitriol, and verdegreaſe, of 
each equal quantities ; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt ; and 
all maſt be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. 

The ſtaining of marble to all the degrees of red or 
yellow, by ſolutions of. dragon's blood or gamboge, 


grinding them,. with the ſpirit of wine, ina glaſs mor- 
tar; but for ſmaller attempts, no method is ſo good 
Vor. III. Ne. 70. 2 | 
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that which, without making the marble red, will make 


colours are to be rubbed n dry in the Jump. Some of 


red colour given by dragon's blood, or by a decoQtion 


may be done by reducing theſe gums to powder, and 
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as the mixing a little of either of theſe powders with 


ſpirit of wine in a filv-r ſpoon, and holding it over 


burning charcoal By this means a fine tincture will 
be extracted; and with a pencil dipped in this, the 


_ fineſt traces may be made on the marble while cold, 


which, on the heating it afterwards either on ſand, 
or in a baker's oven, will all fink very deep, and re- 
main perfectly diſtiact in the ſtone. It is very eaſy to 
make the ground colour of the marble red or yellow 
by this means, and leave white veins in it. This is 
to be done by covering the places where the whitneſs 
is to remain with ſome white paint, or even with two 
or three doubles only of paper, either of which will 
prevent the colour from penetrating in that part. All 
the degrees of red are to be given to marble by means 
of this gum alone; a flight tincture of it, without the 
aſhſtance of heat to the marble, gives only a pale fleſh 


colour, but the {tronger tinctures give it yet deeper 


to this the aſſiſtance of heat adds yet greatly; and fi- 


nally, the addition of a little pitch to the tincture gives 


it a tendency to blackneſs, or any degree of deep red 
that is deſired A blue colour may be given alſo to 
marble by diſſolving t:rnſol in a lixivium of lime and 
urine, or in the volatile ſpirit of urine ; but this has 
always a tendency to purple, whether made by the one 
or the other of theſe ways. A better blue, and uſed 
in an eaſier manner, is furniſhed by the Canary turnſol, 
a ſubſtance well known among the dyers ; this needs 
only to be diſſolved in water, and drawn on the place 
with a pencil: this penetrates very deep into the marble, 
and the colour may be increaſed by drawing the pencil 
wetted afreſh ſeveral times over the ſame lines. This 
colour is ſubject to ſpread and diffuſe itſelf irregular- 
ly; but it may be kept in regular bounds, by circum- 
cribing its lines with beds of wax, or any other ſuch 
ſubſtance. 


Poliſhing of MaznLEs is performed by firſt rabbing them 


well with a free ſtone, or ſand. till the ſtrokes of the 


axe are worn off, then with pumice ſtone, and after» 
wards with emery. 


Arundel MarzBLEs, ancient marbles with a chronicle of 


the city of Athens inſcribed on them. many years be- 
fore our Saviour's birth ; preſented to the univerſity of 
Oxford by Thomas earl of Arundel whence the name. 


MARBLING, in general, the painting any thing with 


veins and clouds, ſo as to repreſent thoſe of marble. 

Marbling of books or paper is performed thus: Dif 
ſolve four ounces of gum arabic into two quarts. of fair 
water; then provide ſeveral colours mixed with water 
in pots or ſkells, and with pencils peculiar to each co- 
lour, ſprinkle them by way of intermixture upon the 


gum- water, which mult be put into a trough or tome 


broad veſſel; then with a ſtick curl them, or draw 
them out in ſtreaks, to as much variety as may be 
done. Having done this, hold your bock or books 
cloſe together, and only dip the edges in, on the top 
of the water add colours very lightly ; which done, 
take them off, and the plain impreſſion of the co- 
lours in mixture will be upon the leaves; doing as well 
the ends as the front of the book in the like manner. 

After the ſame PRE you may make marbled pa- 
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per, by dipping it on the flat, as alſo linnen cloth, &c. 
Marbling a book on the covers is performed by form- 
ing clouds with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol mixed 
with ink, and afterwards glazing the covers. 
MARCASITES, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be 
compound inflammable metallic bodies, of a hard and 
ſolid ſubſtance, of an obſcurely and irregularly folia- 
ceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering appearance, na- 
turally conſtituting whole 25 though ſometimes 
found in detached maſſes; very freely giving fire with 
ſteel ; not fermenting with acid menſtruums; and when 
put into the fire, yielding a blue ſulphureous flame, and 
afterwards calcining into a purple powder, There are 
only three known ſpecies of this genus: 1. The filver- 
coloured marcaſite, found in vaſt abundance in lead 
and tin mines. 2. The gold coloured marcafite, 3. The 
heavy pale-white marcaſite. 4 
Marcaſites were at firſt ſuppoſed to be almoſt all 
pure gold or filver, according to their colour ; but ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that if they contain any metal at 
all, no method has hithertq, been found of working 
them to advantage. In Germany, indeed, they ex- 
tract ſulphur and vitriol from the ſilver marcaſite, 
which two ſubſtances are always contained in it; and 
beſides theſe, it has uſually a quantity of arſenic, It 
has been recommended as a ſtyptie after being calci- 
ned: but as the arſenic may not be all carried off by 


that operation, its uſe as a medicine ſeems extremely 
dangerous. 


MARCGRAYVE, or Mazczave, a degree of honour 
in Germany anſwering to our marquis, 
MARCGRAVIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria 
© monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one petal, 
the calix conſiſts of fix imbricated leaves; and the 
berry has one cell, containing many ſeeds. There is 
but one ſpecies, a native of America. 


MARCH, in chronology, the third month of the year, 


conſiſting of thirty-one days. 

MARCHANTIA, in botany, a genus of the cryptoga- 

mia algzclaſs, The calix of the male is peltated, and 
covered below with monopetalous corollz ; the calix 
of the female is ſeſſile, bell-ſhaped, and contains ma- 
ny ſeeds, There are eight ſpecies, four of them na- 
tives of Britain, viz. the polymorphia, or common 
marchantia ; the cruciata, or croſs-headed marchantia 
the hemiſphzrica, or marſh marchantia ; and the conica, 
or wart marchantia. 

MARCHE, a territory of Lyonois, in France, ha- 
ving Berry on the north, Burbonois and Auvergne on 


the eaſt, Limoſin on the ſouth, and Poictou on the 
weſt, | 


MARCHPURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
| Auſtria and duchy of Stiria : W. long. 15* 50, N. 


lat. 472. 

MARCIONITES, Chriſtian heretics in the IId century, 
thus denominated from their leader Marcion, who 
maintained, that there were two principles or gods, 
a good and a bad one, | 

MARCOSIANS, a ſe& of Chriſtian heretics in the IId 

century, ſo called from their leader Marcus, who re- 
preſented the ſupreme God as conſiſting not of a trini- 
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ty, but a quaternity, viz. the ineffable, filence, the 
father, and truth. - | | 
MARE, the female of the horſe kind. See Eqvvs. 
MARGARETTA, one of the largeſt of the Leeward- 
iſlands; it is about fifty miles long, and twenty-four 
broad, and ſituated ſixty miles north of the continent 

of Paria, or New Andaluſia, in South America: W. 
long. 64, and N. lat. 11* 30“. | 

MARGARITA, the Pzaxr, in natural hiſtory, See 
PEARL. ö 

MARGATE, a port-town of Kent, in the iſle of Tha- 
net, 12 miles north of Deal. 

MARIGNAN, a city and port-town of Brazil, the ca- 
pital of the captainſhip of Marignan, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river St Mary: W. lon. 44*®, and 8. 
lat. 20 15". | 

MARINER, the ſame with ſailor. See SAILOR. 

MARINO, a city of Italy, in the duchy of Urbino, the 

capital of the territory of Marino, a little ſtate or 
commonwealth, ſituated on a mountain in the middle 
of the Pope's territories : E. long. 139 30', and N. 
lat. 44®. | & 

MAR JORAM, in botany. See Oxt1Ganum, 

MARITIME, ſomething related to, or bounded by the 
ſea: thus, a -maritime province, or country, is one 
bounded by the ſea; and a maritime kingdom, or (tate, 
is one that makes a conſiderable figure, or is very 
powerful at fea, Hence, by maritime powers, among 
the European ſtates, are underſtood Great Britain and 
Holland. 

St MARK the evangeli/?'s day, a feſtival of the Chri- 

ſtian church, obſerved April 25. . * 

St Maxx's Goſpel, a canonical book of the New Teſta- 
ment, being one of the four goſpels. 

St Mark wrote his goſpel at Rome, where he ac- 
companied St Peter, in the year of Chriſt 44. Ter- 
tullian and others pretend that St Mark was no more 
than an amanuenſis to St Peter, who dictated this 
goſpel to him; others affirm, that he wrote it after 
St Peter's death. Nor are the learned leſs divided 
as to the language this goſpel was wrote in; ſome 
affirming it was compoſed in Greek, others in Latin. 
Several of the ancient heretics received only the go- 
ſpel of St Mark: others among the catholics rejected 
the twelve laſt verſes of this goſpel. The — of 
St Mark is properly an abridgment of that of St Mat- 
thew. l 8 | 

Canons of St Maxx, a congregation of: regular canons,. 
founded at Mantua, by Albert Spinola a prieſt, to- 
wards the end of the XIIth century. Spinola made a 
rule for them, which was approved, corre&ed, and 
confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. Abour the 
year 1450, they were reformed, and followed only 
the rule of St Auguſtine. This congregation having 

flouriſhed for the ſpace of four hundred years, dech- 
ned by little and little, and is now become extinct. 

Knights of St Maxx, an order of knighthood in the 
republic of Venice, under the protection of St Mark 
the evangeliſt. The arms of the order are, gules, a 
lion winged, or, with this device, PAX T1B1 MARCE 


EVANGEL1STA, This order is neyer conferred but on 


thoſe 
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thoſe who have done ſignal ſervice to the commonwealth, 
Maak, or Make, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral 
| ſtates of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpe- 
cially gold and ſilver. In France, the mark is divided 
| into 8 ounces, or 64 drachms, or 192 derniers or 
penny weights, or 160 eſterlines, or 300 maills, or 
640 felins, or 4608 grains. In Holland the mark- 
weight is alſo called troy weight, and is equal to that 
of France. When gold and ſilver are fold by the mark, 
it is divided into 25 carats. 

Max is alſo uſed among us for a money of account, and 
in ſome other countries for a coin, 

The Engliſh mark is two thirds of a pound ſterling, 
or 138. 4d. and the Scotch mark is of equal value in 

Scotch money of account. 

MARKET, a public place in a city or town, in which 
live cattle, proviſions, or other goods, are ſet to ſale; 

and alſo a privilege, either by grant or-preſcription, 
by which a town is enabled to keep a market. l 

MARLBRO, or MaxLBZORO VOR, a borough- town of 
Wiltſhire, eighteen miles north of Saliſbury, 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

MaxrLBRO'-FokT, anEngliſh factory on the welt coaſt of 
the iſland of Sumatra, three miles eaſt of Bencoolen : 
E. long. 1019, and S. lat. 4 15. | 

MARLE. See AGRICULTURE, p. 48. 

MARLOW, a borough - town of Buckinghamſhire, fif- 
teen miles ſouth of Aileſbury, It ſends two members 
to parliament. 

MARMALADE, a confection of plumbs, apricots, 
quinces, c. boiled with ſugar to a conſiſteace, 

MARMOR. See MazBue. 

MARMORA, a little iſland of Torky, fituated in the 
ſea of Marmora, to which it. gives name, lying fixty 
miles. ſouth-weſt of Canſtantinople. * 

MARMOT TE, in zoology, See Mus. 5 

MAROSCH, or Mex 184, a great river, which, rising 
in the Carpathian mountains, runs through Tranſilva- 
nia and Hungary, and falls into the river Teyſe at 

Segedin. | | 

MARPURG, a city of Germany, forty miles north of 
Francfort : E. long. 8, 40“, and N. lat. 50? 40. 

MARQUE, or /etters of Mazqus, in military affairs, 
are letters of repriſal, granting the ſubjects of one 
prince or ſtate liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of an- 
other. | 

Letters of marque among us, are extraordinary 
commiſſions granted by authority for reparation to 
merchants, taken and diſpoiled by ſtrangers at ſea; 
and a is only the retaking, or taking of one 
thing for another. 

MARQUET RL, or Intaiv-worx,, is a curious work 

compoſed of ſeveral fine hard pieces of wood, of various 
colours, faſtened in thin ſlices, on a ground, and ſome- 
times. enriched, with, other. matters, as ſilver, braſs, 
tortoiſe-ſhell, and ivory: with theſe aſſiſtances the art 
is now capable of imitating any thing; whence it is 
by ſome called che art of painting in wood. 

MARQUIS, a title of honour, next in dignity to that 
of duke, firſt given to thoſe who commanded the 

marches, chat is, the borders and frontiers of countries. 


MARR, that part of Aberdeenſhire ſituated between the 
tivers Dee and Don. | N 
MARRIAGE, a contract both civil and religious, be- 
tween a man and a woman, by which they engage to- 
live together in mutual love and friendſhip, for the ends 
of procreation, &c. See Law, Tit. vi. | 
The Romans, as well as the Greeks, diſallowed of 
_ polygamy. A Roman might not marry any woman 
who was not a Roman, It was thought diſhonourable 
for a woman to marry twice, | gf 
We find but few laws in the books of Moſes: con- 
cerning the inſtitution of marriage : he reſtrained the 
Iſraelites from marrying within certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity ; but we find, that polygamy, though not 
expreſly allowed, is however tacitely implied in the 
laws of Moſes: there is a particular law that obliged 
a man, whoſe brother died without iſſue, to marry his 
widow, and raiſe up children to his brother. The 
Hebrews purchaſed their wives, by paying down a 
competent dowry for them; and a man was at liberty 
to marry, not only in any of the twelve tribes, but e- 
ven out of them, provided it was with fuch nations as 
uſed circumciſion, | 
The ancient Chriſtian church laid ſeveral reſtraints 
upon her members in relation to marriage; ſuch was 
the rule forbidding Chriſtians to marry with infidels aud 
heathens: another reſtraint related to the conſanguinity 
and affinity prohibited in ſcripture : a third was, that 
children under age ſhould not marry without the con- 
ſent of their parents, guardians, or next relations: and 
another was, that there ſhould be ſome parity of con- 
dition between the contracting parties. They not only: 
condemned polygamy, but even reckoned it unlawful 
to marry after a divorce. The Romiſſi church requires 
of the clergy perpetual abſtinence from marriage; and. 
has advanced this inſtitution to the dignity of a ſacra- 
ment. — 
MARROW, in anatomy, a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance 
contained in the cavity of the bones. See Ax A Trou, 


P. 147. 
MARRUBIUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
7 grnooipermia claſs. The calix is rigid, with ten 
reaks; and the upper lip of the corolla is bifid, linear, 
and erect. There are nine ſpecies, only one of them, 
viz, the vulgare, or white horehound, is a native of 
Britain. | 
MARS, in aſtronomy. See AsTxononr, p. 441. 
Maxs,. among chemiſts, denotes iron, as being ſuppoſed: 
to be under the influence of that planet. See Cyzmis- 
TRY, p. 82 and 133. ä 
MARSEILLES, a city and port of Provence, ſituated 
on a fine bay of the Mediterranean, twenty-five miles 
north - weſt of Toulon: E. long, 52 20“, N. lat. 43 1. 
MARSHAL, io its primary Fen Gcarion, means. an of- 
| ficer who has the command or care of horſes; but it 
is now applied to officers who have very different em- 
ployments, as earl marſhal, knight marſhal, or marſhal 
of the king's houſe, G. 
MaxsuAL of the king's bench, an officer who has the 
cuſtody of the King's -bench-priſon in Southwark. 
This officer is obliged to give his attendance, and to 
359775 take 
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take into his cuſtody all perſons committed by that 
court | 


MarsHAL of the exchequer, an officer to whom that court 
commits the king's debtors, 


MaxsuAL of the king's hall, an officer who has the care 
of placing the houſehold ſervants and ſtrangers art table, 
according to their, quality, 

Mar$SHAL, or MaRtEsSCHAL, of France, an officer of 
the greateſt dignity in the French armies. When two 
or more marſhals are in the army, the eldeſt com- 
mands. | an 

MARSHALLING a coat, in heraldry, is the diſpoſal 
of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtiact families, 
in one and the ſame eſcutcheon or ſhield, together with 
their ornaments, parts, and appurtenances. 

MARSHFIELD, a market-town of Wiltſhire, thirty- 
miles north-weſt of Saliſbury. 

MARSHMALLOW, in botany. See ALTH #4. 

MARSILEA, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
claſs, The antherz are four, and placed on an obtuſe- 
ly conic body: the fruit is of a roundiſh figure, con- 
fitting of four cells, in each of which are contained ſe 


| veral roundiſh ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, none of 


them natives of Britain. 

St MARTHA, a city and port-town of Terra Firma, 
in South America, and the capital of the province of 
St Martha: W. long. 74 30, N. lat. 1145 

MARTIAL Law, is the law of war, which entirely de- 

pends on the arbitrary power of the prince, or of thoſe 
to whom he has delegated it. For though the king 
can make no laws in time of peace without the conſent 
of parliament, yet in time of war he uſes an abſolute 
power over the army. 

MARTIN. in zoology. See MusTELa. 

Cape Makrix, a promontory of Valencia, in Spain, on 
the Mediterranean: it is under the meridian of London: 
N lat. 38 60. 

MARTINGALE, in the manege, a thong of leather, 
faſtened to one end of the girths under the belly of a 
horſe, and at the other end to the muſs roll, to keep 
bim from rea- ing. 

MARTINICO, the chief of the French Caribbee · iſlands, 
ſituated in 61 of welt long. and between 145 and 5 
N. lat. It is ſixty miles long, but is ſcarce twenty 
broad in any part. 

MARTLETS, in heraldry, little birds repreſented with- 
out feet, and uſed as a difference or mark of diſtinction 
for younger brothers, to 2 them in mind that they 
are to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in order 


to raiſe themſelves, and not their feet, they having 


little land to ſet their foot on. See Plate CX bg. 2. 

MART NIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermĩa claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments; 
the corolla is ringent; and the capſule is woody, with 
a hooked beak, two valves, and three cells, There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of America. 

MARTYR, is one who lays down his life or ſuffers 
death for the ſake of his religion. 

MARTYROLOGY, is a caralogue or liſt of martyrs, 
including the hiſtory of their lives and ſufferings for the 
fake of religion, | 
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The martyrologies draw their materials from the 
kalendars of particular churches, in which the ſeveral. 
feſtivals dedicated to them are marked; and which 
ſeem to be derived from the practice of the ancient 
Romans, who inſerted the names of heroes and great 
men in their faſti, or public regiſters. | 

The martyrologies are very numerous, and contain 
many ridiculous and even contradictory narratives; 
which is eaſily accounted for, if we conſider how many 
forged and ſpurious accounts of the lives of ſaints and 
martyrs appeared in the firſt ages of the church, which 
the legendary writers afterwards adopted without exa- 

mining into the truth of them. However, ſome good 
critics, of late years, have gone a great way towards 
clearing the lives of the ſaints and martyrs from the 

monſtrous heap of ſiction they laboured under 

MARVEL of Peru, in botany See Mizxaniuis. 

MARY MAGDALEN's pax, a feltival of the Romiſh 
church, obſerved on the twenty-ſecond of July, 

MARYGOLD. See CarrnA. 

See CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

French MaxyGOLD, in botany. See Taceres. 

MARYLAND, one of the Britiſh plantations in North 
America, ſituated between 74 and 78˙ W. long. and 
between 38 and 40 N. lar. | 

MASCULINE, or MascvLineE GENDER, among 
grammarians, that belonging to the male. See Gran- 
MAR. 

MASHAM, a market-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated twenty - 
four miles north weſt of the city of York. 

MASK. See Mascus. 

MASON, a perſon employed, under the direction of an 
architect, in raiſing of a ſtone-hwlding. e 

Free and accepted Masoxs, a very ancient ſociety or 
body of men, ſo called, either from ſome extraordinary 
knowledge of maſonry or building. which they are 
ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or l the firſt founders 
of the ſociety were perſons of that profeſkon. Theſe 
are now very conſiderable, both for number and cha- 
rater, being found in every country in Europe, aud 
conſiſting principally of perſons of merit and conſidera- 
tion. As to antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding of 
ſome thouſand years. What the end of their inſtitution 
is, ſeems ſtill in ſome meaſure a ſecret; and they are 
ſaid to be admitted into the fraternity by being put in 
poſſeſhon of a great number of ſecrets, called the ma- 
ſon's word, which have been religiouſly kept from age 
to age, being never divulged. | 

MASONRY, in general, a branch of architeQure, con- 
ſiſting in the art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and cut- 
ting them level or perpendicular, for the uſes of build- 
ing : but, in a more limited ſenſe, maſonry is the art of 
aſſembling and joining ſtones together with mortar, 
See ARCHITECTURE. 

MASS, in the church of Rome, the office or prayers 
uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt ; or, in other 
words, conſecrating the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Chriſt, and offering them, ſo tranſubſtan- 
tiated, as an expiatory facrifice for the quick and the 
dead. As the maſs is in general believed to be a re- 


preſentation of the paſhon of our bleſſed Saviour, ſo 
every 


the fervice, is ſuppoſed to allude to the particular cir- 
cumſtances of his paſſion and death. 

The general diviſion of maſſes conſiſts in high and 
low. The firſt is that ſung by the choriſters, and cele- 
brated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub-deacon : 
low maſſes are thoſe in which the prayers are barely 
rehearſed without ſinging. 

There are a great number of different or occaſional 
maſſes in the Romiſh church, many of which have no- 
thing peculiar but the name: ſuch are the maſſes of 
the ſaints ; that of St Mary of the ſnow, celebrated 
on the fifth of Auguſt ; that of St Margaret, patroneſs 
of lying-in women; that of the fealt of St John the 
Baptiſt, at which are ſaid three maſſes ; that of the 
Innocents, at which the gloria in excelfis and the 
hallelujah are omitted, and it being a day of mourning 
the altar is of a violet colour. As to ordinary maſles, 
ſome are ſaid for the dead, and, it is ſuppoſed, con- 
tribute to fetch the ſoul out of purgatory. At theſe 
maſſes the altar is put in mourning, and the only de- 
corations are a croſs in the midſt of fix yellow wax- 
lights : the dreſs of the celebrant and the very maſs- 
book are black : many parts of the office are omitted, 
and the people are diſmiſſed without the benediction. 
If the maſs be ſaid for a perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
rank or virtues, it is followed with a funeral oration : 
they ere a chapelle ardente, that is, a repreſentation 
of the deceaſed, with branches and tapers of yellow 

wax, either in the middle of the church, or near the 
deceaſed's tomb, where the prieſt pronounces a ſolemn 
abſolution of the deceaſed. There are likewiſe private 
maſſes, ſaid for ſtolen or ſtrayed goods or cattle ; for 
health; for travellers, Gc. which go under the name 
of votive maſſes There is ſtilꝭ a further diſtinction of 
maſſes denominated from the countries in which they 
were uſed; thus the Gothic maſs, or miſſa moſarabum, 
is that uſed among the Goths when they were maſters 
of Spain, and which is ſtill kept up at Toledo and 
Salamanca; the Ambroſian maſs is that compoſed by 
St Ambroſe, and uſed only at Milan, of which city 
he was biſhop ; the Gallic maſs, uſed by the ancient 
Gauls; and the Roman maſs, uſed by almoſt all the 
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every aQion of the prieſt, and every particular part of MAST, in naval architeQure, a large timber in a ſhip, 


for ſuſtaining the yards, fails, &c, | 
In large veſſels there are four maſts, viz. the main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, mizen-maſt, and bowſprit. See Suir - 


BUILDING, 


MASTER, in general, is a title of authority ; as, the 


grand maſter of Malta, the maſter of St Lazarus, c. 

The Romans had a great many officers thus deno- 
minated ; as, the maſter of the people, or dictator; the 
maſter of the cavalry, foot, cenſus, &c. 


MasTEs of arts, is the firlt degree taken up in univerſities, 
MasTERrs in chancery, in ordinary, of which there are 


twelve, the maſter of the rolls being chief, are uſually 
choſen out of the barriſters of the common law, and 
fit in chancery, or at the rolls, as aſſiſtants to the lord 
chancellor and maſter of the rolls. | 


MasTEs of the horſe, a great officer of the crown, who 


orders all matters relating to the king's (tables, races, 
breed of hories ; and commands the equerries and all 
the other officers and tradeſmen employed in the king's 
ſtables. His coaches, horſes, and attendants are the 
king's, and bear the king's arms and livery. 


MasTERr of the revels, an offi-er ho orders all thin 


relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, &c. 
at court. 


MasTts of the rolls, a patent officer for life, who has 


the cuſtody of the rolls of parliament and patents which 
paſs the great-ſeal. and of the records of chancery, as 
alſo commiſhons, deeds, recognizances, which, being 
made of rolls of parchment, gave riſe to the name. 

In abſence of the chancellor, he fits as judge in the 
court of chancery: at other times, he hears cauſ.s in 
the rolls chapel, and makes orders; but all hearings 
before him are appealable to the chancellor. 


MasTEe of the wardrobe, an officer under the lord 


chamberlain, who has the care of the royal robes, as 
well as the wearing apparel, collar, george, and gar- 
ter, &c, He has allo the charge of all former kings 
and queens robes remaining in the Tower, all hang- 
ings, bedding, &c. for the king's houſe, the charge 
and delivery of velvet and ſcarlet allowed for liveries. 
He has under him a clerk of the robes, wardrobe-keeper, 
a yeoman, Cc. 


churches in the Romiſh communion. | MasTEz worrT, in botany, See IurERRATOIIA. 
MASSA, the capital of the duchy of Maſſa Carara, in MASTICATION, che action of chewing, or of agita- 
Italy, ſituated between the territories of Lucca and ting the ſolid parts of our food between the teeth, by 
Genoa: E. long. 10* 4o', N lat 43? 55. means of the motion of the jaws, the tongue, and the 
MASSACHUSET-coroxy, the principal ſub-divifion lips, whereby it is broken into ſmall pieces, impreg- 
of New-England, is bounded by New: Hampſhire, on nated with faliva, and fo titted for deglutition and a 
the north; by the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt and more eaſy digeſtion. 
ſouth ; and by Connecticut and New York, on the MASTICH, in the materia medica, a ſolid reſin, of a 
welt, It is about 100 miles long, and 40 broad. pale, yellow, white colour, brought to us principally 
MASSALIANS, a ſet of enthuſiaſts who ſprang up a= from the iſland of Chios, in drops or tears as it natu- 
bout the year 361, in the reign of the emperor Con- rally forms itſelf in exſudating from the tree, about 
ſtantius, who maintained that men have two ſouls, a the bigneſs and much in the form of a pea. Ir is to 
celeſtial and a diabolical, and that the latter is driven be choſen clear, pellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh co- 
out by prayer. lour, well ſcented, and brittle. We meet with a kind 
MASSETER, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 221. of cæment ſometimes kept in the ſhops under the name 
MASSORA, in matters of literature, a critical work, of maſtich. It is compoſed of maſtich, and ſeveral o- 
containing remarks on the verſes, words, letters, and ther ingredients, and is formed into cakes for uſe. 
vow-- points of the Hebrew text of the bible; a work This is intended for the ſervice of e lapidaries, to 
more laborious than uſeful. | fill up cracks in ſtones, and for other ſuch purpoſes : 
Vor. III. No. 50, 2 H li | but 
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but is by no means to be uſed as maſtich for any of the the docttine of an abſolute plenum, and to make it 
medicinal purpoſes. confiſtent with the phznomenon of motion, &c, 

Maſtich is detergent, aftringeot, and ſtomachic; it MargRKIA MEDICA, comprehends all the ſubſtances ei- 
is greatly recommended in inveterate coughs and a- ther uſed in medicine in their natural ſtate, or which 
gainſt ſpitting of blood, It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, afford preparations that. are ſo ; theſe belong partly to 
affiſts digeſtion, and ſtops vomiting, the animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to the 

MASTIGADOUR, or $sLABBERING-BIT, in the ma - foſſil kingdom. | 
nege, a ſnaffle of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, The preparations and virtues of 'all which are deli- 
guarded with paternoſters, and compoſed of three-halfs vered under their reſpective articles, but in as conciſe 
of great rings, made into demi-ovals, of unequal big- and ſcrupulous a manner as we poſſibly could; ſince 
neſs; the lefſer being incloſed within the greater, we cannot but remark, that it is too frequent in writers 
which ought to be about half a foot high. on the materia medica, to give us rather encomiums 
MASULIPATAN, a city and port-town of the hither than impartial accounts of the ſimples they treat of. 


India: E. long. 81*, and N. lat. 16% 18. MATHEMATICS, originally ſigmied any diſcipline or 
MATAMAN, a country in the ſouth-weſt of Africa, learning; but, at preſent, denotes that ſcience which 
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bounded by Benguelo, on the north; by Manomotapa, 
on the eaſt; by Caffraria, on the ſouth; and by the 
Atlantic ocean, on the weſt. ö 
MATAPAN car, in the Morea, the ſouthmoſt promon- 
tory of Europe, ſituated in E. long. 229, N. lat. 369. 
MATCH, a kind of rope lightly twiſted, and prepa - 
red to retain fire for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire- 
works, Oc. | 

It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like 
cord, but very ſlack ; and is compoſed of three twiſts, 
which are afterwards again covered with tow, ſo that 
the twiſts do not appear? laſtly, it is boiled in the lees 
of old wines. This, when once lighted at the end, 
burns on gradually and regularly, without ever goin 
out, till the whole be conſumed : the hardeſt and rief 
match is generally the beſt. 
MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing veſſels 

to preſerve wines and other liquors, without their 
growing ſour or vapid. The method of doing it, is 
as follows : mett brimſtone in an iron ladle, and when 
thoroughly melted, dip into it flips of coarſe linen-cloth; 
take theſe out, and let them cool : this the wine coop- 
ers call a match; take one of theſe matches, ſet one 
end of it on fire, and put it into the bung-hole of a 
calk ; ſtop it looſely, and thus ſuffer the match to 
burn nearly out : then drive ia the bung tight, and ſet 
the caſk aſide for an hour or two, At the end of this 


time examine the caſk, and you will find that the ſul- 


phur has communicated a violent pungent and ſuffoca- 
ting ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable degree of 
acidity, which is the gas and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur, 
The caſk may after this be filled with a ſmall wine, 
which has ſcarce done its fermentation ; and bunging it 
down tight, it will be kept good, and will ſoon clarify : 
thisis a common and very uſeful method ; for many poor 
wines could ſcarce be kept potable even a few months 
without 1t, 

Dura MATER. See Anaronr, p. 284. 

See ANATOMY, p. 285. 

MATERAN, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
ſitvated on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland of Java. This 
city is ſaid to lie in E. long. 1109, S. lat. 4? 
MATERIA $vusT1L1s, denotes a fine ſubtile matter, 
which the Carteſians ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate 
freely the pores of all bodies, to fill up all their pores 
ſo as, not to leave the leaſt vacuity or interſtice between 
them : they had recourſe to this machine to ſupport 


teaches, or contemplates, whatever 1s capable of being 
numbered or meaſured, in ſo far as computable or 
meaſugable ; and accordingly is ſubdivided into A- 
rithmetic, which has numbers for its object, and Ge- 
ometry, which treats of magnitude, See AriTHME- 
rick and GEOMETRY. 

Mathematics are commonly diſtinguiſhed into pure 
and ſpeculative, which conſider quantity abſtractedly; 


and mixed, which treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in 


material bodies, and conſequently are interwoven every 


where with phyſical conſiderations. | 


Mixed mathematics are very comprehenſive; fince to 
them may be referred Aſtronomy, Optics, Geography, 
Hydroſtatics, Mechanics, Fortification, Navigation, 
Sc. See the articles As Toon uv, OrTics. Oc. 

Pure mathematics have one peculiar advantage, that 
they occaſion no diſputes among wrangling diſputants, 
as in other branches ef knowledge; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe the definitions of the terms are premiſed, and 
every body that reads a propoſition has the ſame idea 
of every part of it. Hence it is eaſy to put an end to 
all mathematical controverſies, by ſhewing. either that 
our adverſary has not ſtuck to his definitions, or has 
not laid down true premiſſes, or elſe that he has drawn 
falſe concluſions from true principles; and in caſe we 
are able to do neither of theſe, we muſt acknowledge 
the truth of what he has proved. 

It is true, that in mixed mathematics, where we rea- 
ſon mathematically upon phyſical ſubjects, we cannot 
give ſuch juſt definitions as the geometricians : we muſt 
therefore reſt content with deſcriptions : and they will 
be of the ſame uſe as definitions, provided we are con- 
ſiſtent with ourſelves, and always mean the ſame thing 
by thoſe terms we have once explained, 

Dr. Barrow gives a moſt elegant deſcription of the 
excellence and uſefulneſs of mathematical knowledge, in 
his inaugural oration, upon being appointed profeſſor 
of mathematics at Cambridge. 

The mathematics, he obſerves, effectually exerciſe, 


not vainly delude, nor vexatiouſly torment, ſtudious 


minds with obſcure ſubtilties; but plainly demonſtrate 
every thing within their reach, draw certain concluſi- 
ons, inſtruct by profitable rules, and unfold pleaſant 
queſtions. Theſe diſciplines like wiſe enure and corro- 
borate the mind to a conſtant diligence in ſtudy; they 
wholly deliver us from a credulous ſimplicity, molt 
ſtrongly fortify us againſt the vanity of ren - 

ectual 
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ſectually reſtrain us from a raſh preſumption, molt eaſily 
© incline us to a due aſſent, perfectly ſubject us to the 
government of right reaſon. While the mind is abſtrac- 
ted and elevated from ſenſible matter, diſtinctly views 
pure forms, conceives the beauty of ideas, and inveſti- 
5 gates the harmony of proportions ; the manners them- 
| ſelves are ſenſibly cortected and improved, the affections 
compoſed and rectified, the fancy calmed and ſettled, 
and the underſtanding raiſed and excited to more divine 
contemplations. 8 £1 2 
MATRASS, Cucvasir, or BoLT-HEAD,. among che- 
miſts. See CHEMISTRY, p. 109. | 
MATRICARI 4, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia 
polygamia tuperfiua claſs, The receptacle is naked; 
it has, no pappus; the calix is hemiſpherical, and im- 
bricated, with ſharp ſolid margins. There are five ſpe - 
cies, all of them natives of Britain, viz. The partho- 
nium, or feverfew, which is reckoned good in byſteric 
_ cales; the chamomilla, or corn- teverfew, the flowers 
of which are ſtomachic; the ſuaveolens, or ſweet - 
ſcented feverfew ; the inodora, or held feverfew ; and 
the maritima, or ſea feverfew. 
MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of officers 
and perſons entered into any body or lociety, whereof 
a liſt is made. | 7 
MATRIX, in anatomy, See ANATOMY, p. 274. 
MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Roman ma- 
trons, from whom it ha its name. It was celebrated 
on the kalends of March in honour of the gen 
.and was to the Roman ladies what the feſtival of the 
Saturnalia was to their huſbands ; for at this time they 


{ents from their huſbands, See SaTURNALIA. 
MA TROSSES, are ſoldiers in the train of artillery. who 
arencxt to the gunners, and aſſuſt them in loading. firing, 
and ſpunging the great guns. They carry firelocks, 
and march along with the ſtore-waggons, both as a 
guard, and to give their aſſiſtance in caſe a waggon 
ſhould break down. " | 9" 4 
MATT, in a ſhip, rope-yard, junk, -&c, beat flat and 
interwoven; uſed in order to preſerve the yards from 
galling or rubbing in hoiſting or lowering them. 
MATTER, whatever is extended and capable of maki 
reſiſtance : hence, becauſe all bodies, whether ſolid or 


fluid, are extended, and do reſiſt, we conclude that 


they are material, or made up of matter. See Me cug- 
NICS. 


MATTHEW, or Goſpel of St. MatTHEw, a cano- 
nical book of the New Teſtament. 

St. Matthew wrote his goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt 
of thoſe he had converted ; and it is thought he began ir 
in the year 41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrection, 
It was written, according to the teſtimony of all the 

| ancients, in the Hebrew or Syriac language, which was 
then common in Judea ; but the Greek verſion of it, 

which now paſſes for the original, it as old as the apo- 
ſtolical times. 


St. Marrüzw the Evangeliſt't day, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on September 21. 


St, MatTHew, in geography, a ſmall iſland on the 


ſerved their women ſlaves at tables, and received pre- 
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_ coaſt of Guinea, planted by the Portugueſe, but de» 
ſerted: W. long. 9®, S. lat. 2 20. 
St. MATTHIAS“ day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on the 24th of February. 
MATTINS, the firſt canonical hour, or the firſt part of 
the daily ſervice, in the Romiſh church. 


MATTURANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which pro- 


mote the ſuppuration of tumours, iT 
MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an ancient coat- 
ſleeve, borne in many gentlemens eſcutcheons. 
MAUNDY-TrvzsDar, is the Thurſday in Paſſion- 
week, which was called Maunday or Mandate-thurſday, 
from the command which our Saviour gave his apoſtles 
to commemorate him in the Lord's ſupper, which he 
this day inſtituted ; or from the new commandment 
which he gave them to love one another, after he had 
waſhed their feet as a token of his love to them, - 
St. MAURA, an iſland of the Mediterranean, ſituated 
between the province of Epirus, and the iſland of Cepha- 
lonia ; ſubje& to Venice: E. long. 21. N. lat. 3850. 
MAURICE, or Moxirius, an iſland in the Indian ocean, 
ſubject to the Dutch: E. long. 55, 8. lat. 200. 
MAURIENNE, Sr Joux, the capital of the territory 
of Maurienne, in Savoy: E. long. 6* 100, N. lat. 455 


18. 
MAURITANIA, the ancient name of the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, from the city of Tangier to that of Algiers : the 
| welt part of it, in which Tangier ſtands, was called 
Mauritania Tingitana; and that farther eaſt, Mau 
nia Cæiarienſis. | | 
MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or funeral monu- 
ment. "The word 18 derived from Mauſojus, king of 
Caria, to whom Artemiſia, his widow, erected a moſt 
_ ſtately monument, eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, and called it, from his name, Mauſoleum. 
St. MAWES, a port and borough town of Cornwall: 
ſituated twenty miles north of the Lizard. It ſends 
two members to parliament. 


MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of an animal in 
which the teeth are ſet. 

MAXIM, an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle; in which 
ſenſe it denotes much the ſame with axiom. 

MAXIMUM. ia mathematics, denotes the greateſt quan- 
tity attainable in any given caſe, 

If a quantity conceived to be generated by motion, 
increaſes, or decreaſes, till it arrives at a certain mag- 
nitude or poſition, and then on the contrary grows 
leſſer or greater, and it be required to determine the 
ſaid magnitude or poſition, the quellion is called a pro- 


blem de maximis et minimis. 


MAY. the tifth month of the year, conſiſting of thirty- 
one days. 


Max, is alſo the name of a little iſland, in the mouth of 
the trith of Forth, in Scotland. | 

MAYENNE, a city of France, in the province of Or- 
leanois: W. long. 45', and N. lat. 48 20. 

MAYO, one of the Cape Verde iſlands: W. long. 239 
N. lat. 1350 5 150 ? 

Mayo, is allo a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Connaught, having Slego on the north, and Roſcom- 


mon og the ſouth. 


rita 
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MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate of a city or town, choſea Mas ua, in a legal and commercial ſenſe, denotes a 


annually out of the aldermen. 


MAZARA, the capital of the province of the ſame name 


in Sicily, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt : E. long. 
129 30, N. lat. 37 427. 

ME A0, an agreeable liquor, made of honey and water. 

"There are many receipts for making mead, of which 

the following is one of the beſt. Take four gallons of 

water, and as nuch honey as will make it bear an egg; 

add to this, the rind of three lemons; boil it, and ſcum 

it well as it riſes. Then take it off the fire, and add 

the three lemons cut in pieces; pour it into a clean tub 


or open veſſel, and let it work for three days: then 


ſcum it well, and pour off the clear part into a caſk, and 
let it ſtand open till it ceaſes to make a hiſſing noiſe; 
then ſtop it up cloſe, and in three months time it will 
be fine and fit for bottling. 

If you would give it a figer flavour, take cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg, of each four drams; beat them ſmall, tie 
the powder in a piece of cloth, and put it into the 

caſk. 

MEADOW, in its general ſignification, means paſture 
or graſs-land, annually mown for hay; but it is more 
particularly applied to lands that are ſo low as to be 
too moiſt for cattle to graze upon them in winter 
without ſpoiling rhe ſward. 

MEAN, in general, denotes the middle between two ex- 
tremes: thus we ſay, mean diſtance, mean proportion, 


Se. 

MEASLES, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, attended 
with a fever, in which there is an appearance of erup- 
tions that do not tend to a ſoppuration. See Mzp1- 
CINE, 

MEASURE, ia geometry, denotes any only aſſumed 
as one, or unity, to which the ratio of other homoge- 
neous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed, 


certain quantity or proportion of any thing bought, ſold, 
valued, or the like, Meaſures are then various, ac- 
cording to the various kinds and dimenſions of the things 
meaſured, Hence ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, 
for lines or lengths ; ſquare meaſures, for areas or ſu- 
perficies; and ſolid or cubic meaſures, for bodies and 
their capacities. All which again are very different in 
different countries, and in different ages, and even many 
of them for different commodities. Whence ariſe other 
diviſions of ancient and modern meaſures, domeſtic and 
foreign ones, dry meaſures, liquid meaſures, G For 
the different kinds of meaſures, fee ArrTHmeTiC, 
GEomMETRY, and the particular names of meaſures, 
as they occur in the alphabetical order. 

Mreasurs is alſo uſed to ſignify the cadence and time 
obſerved in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them 
regular and agreeable. 

Measvse, in muſic, the interval or ſpace of time which 

the perſon who beats time takes between the riſing and 
falling of his hand, in order to conduct the movement 
ſometimes quicker and ſometimes flower, according to 
the muſic or ſubje& that is to be ſung or played. 

MEAT, See Food, Ditr, Drink, Cc. 

MEATH, the name of two counties in Ireland, in the 
province of Leinſter, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Eaſt 
and Welt. 

MEATUS AUDITORIUS, in anatomy. See Ana- 
"0 p. 296. 
MEAUX, a city in 

of Paris 

MECCA, the capital of Arabia, and place of Moham- 
med's nativity : E. long 43 30', N. lat. 21% 20%. 

It is a large well-built city, in the middle of which 
ſtands the caaba, or temple. 


France, twenty⸗ four miles north-eaſt 
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HIS term, in the common acceptation, implies no 
| more tharr the nature of what is called the mecha- 
nical powers, together with the combination of theſe pow- 
ers in the conſtruction of machines. But as the general 
properties of matter and central forces are neceſſary in or- 
der to a thorough knowledge of mechanics, we have join- 
ed all theſe ſubjects together under the general name of 

Mechanics. 


Of MaTTER, and its Properties. 


By the word matter is here meant every thing that has 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, and reſiſts the touch. 

The inherent properties of matter are ſolidity, inactivi- 
ty, mobility, and diviſibility, 

The /olidity of matter ariſes from its having length, 
breadth, thickneſs ; and hence it is that all bodies are 
comprehended under ſome ſhape or other, and that every 
particular body hinders all others from occupying the ſame, 


part of ſpace which it poſſeſſeth, Thus, if a piece of 


LY 


wood or metal be ſqueezed ever ſo hard between tws 
plates, they cannot be brought into contact. And even 
water or air has this property; for if a ſmall quantry of 
it be fixed between any other bodies, they cannot be brought 
to touch one another, 

A ſecond property of matter is inadivity, or pa//ive- 
neſs ; by which it always endeavours to continue in the 
ſtate that it is in, whether of reſt or motion, And 
therefore, if one body contains twice or thrice as much 
matter as another body does, it will have twice or thrice 
as much inactivity; that is, it will require twice or thrice 
as much force to give it an equal degree of motion, or to 
ſtop it after it hath been put into ſuch a motion. 

That matter can never put itſelf into a motion is allowed 
by all men, For a (tone, lying on the plain ſurface of 
the earth, never removes itſelf from that place, nor does 
any one imagine it ever can. But moſt people are apt to 
believe, that all matter has a propenſity to fall from a (tate 
of motion into a ſtate of reſt ; becauſe they ſee, * if a 

one 


one or a cannor- ball be put into ever ſo violent a motion, 
it ſoon (tops; not conſidering that this ſtoppage is cauſed, 
1. By the gravity or weight of the body, which ſinks it to 
the ground in ſpite of the impulſe ; and, 2. By the re- 
ſiitance of the air through which it moves, and by which 
its velocity is retarded every moment till it falls, 

A bowl moves but a ſhort way upon a bowling-green; 
becauſe the roughneſs and unevenneſs of the graſſy ſurface 
ſoon creates friction enough to {top it. But if the green 
were perfectly level, and ſmooth, and the bowl were per- 
fectly hard, round, and ſmooth, it would go a great way 
further; as it would have nothing but the air to reſiſt it: 
if then the air were taken away, the bowl would go on 
without any friction, and conſequently without any di- 
minution of the velocity it had at ſetting out: and there- 
fore, if the green were extended quite around the earth, 
the bowl would go on round and round the earth, for e- 
ver 

If the bowl were carried ſeveral miles above the earth, 
and there projected in a horizontal direction, with ſuch a 
velocity as would make it move more than aſemidiameter 
of the eacth, in the time it would take to fall to the earth 
by gravity: in that caſe, and if there were no reſiſting 
medium in the way, the bowl would not fall to the earth 
at all; but would continue to circulate round it, keeping 
always in the ſame tract, and returning to the ſame point 
from which it was projected, with the ſame velocity as at 
firſt, In this manner the moon moves round the earth, 
although ſhe be as unactive and dead as any (tone upon it. 

The third property of matter is mobility; for we find 
that all matter is capable of being moved, if a ſufficient 
degree of force be applied to overcome its inactivity or 
reſiſtance, 

The fourth property of matter is divi/ibility, of which 
there can be no end. For fince matters can never be 
annihilated by cutting or breaking, we can never imagine 
it to be cut into ſuch ſmall particles, but that if one of 
them be laid on a table, the uppermoſt fide of it will be 
further from the table than the undermoſt fide. 

Plate CV. fig. 1. That matter is infinitely diviſible in 
a mathematical ſenſe, is eaſy to be demonſtrated. For, 
let AB be the length of a particle to be divided; and 
Jet it be touched at oppoſite ends by the parallel lines 
CD and EF, which ſuppoſe to be infinitely extended be- 
yord D and F. Set off the equal diviſions BG, GH, 
HI. Oc. on the line EF, towards the right hand from 
B; and take a point, as at R, any where towards the 
left hand from A, in the line CD: Then, from this point 
draw the right lines RG, RH, RI, &c. each of which 
will cut off a part from the particle AB. But after an 
finite number of ſuch lines are drawn, there will (till re- 
man a part, as AP, at the top of the particle, which 
can never be cut off: becauſe the lines DR and EF being 
parallel, no line can ever be drawn from the point R to 
any point of the line EF that will coincide with the line 
RD. Therefore the particle AB contains more than any 
finite number of parts, 

A ſifth property of matter is attra&ion, which ſeems 
rather to be inſuſed than inherent. Of this there are 


four kinds, Viz. coheſion, gravitation, magnetiſm, and 
clectricity. 
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The attraction of cohefion is that by which the ſmall 
parts of matter are made to ſtick and cohere together. 
Of this we have ſeveral inſtances, ſome of which tollow. 

1. If a ſmall glaſs tube, open at both ends, be dipt 
in water, the water will riſe up in the tube to a conſider- 
able height above its level in the baſon : which mult be 
owing to the attraction of a ring of particles of the glaſs. 
all around in the tube, immediately above thoſe to which 
the water at any inſtant riſes, And when it has riſen fo 
high, that the weight of the column balances the attrac- 
tion of the tube, it riſes no higher. This can be no 
ways owing to the preſſure of the air upon the water in 
the baſon,; for, as the tube is open at top, it is full of 
air above the water, which will preſs as much upon the 
water in the tube as the neighbouring air does upon any 
column of an equal diameter in the baſon. Beſides, it 
the ſame experiment be made in an exhauſted receiver of 
the air-pump, there will be found no differepce. 

2. A piece of loaf-ſugar will draw up a fluid, and a 
ſpunge will ſack in water; and off the ſame principle ſap 
aſcends in trees. 

3. If two drops of quickſilver be placed near each 
other, they will run together, and become one large drop. 

4. If two pieces of lead be ſcraped clean, and preſſed 
together with a twiſt, they will attract each other fo 
ſtrongly, as to require a force much greater than their owa 
weight to ſeparate them. And this cannot be owing to 
the preſſure of the air, for the ſame thing will hold in an 
exhauſted receiver. 

5. If two poliſhed plates of marble or braſs be put to- 
gether, with a litle oil between them to fill up the pores 
in their ſurfaces, and prevent the lodgement of any air; 
they will cohere ſo ſtrongly, even if ſuſpended in an ex- 
hauſted receiver, that the weight of the lower plate will 
not be able to ſeparate it from the upper one. Ia putting 
theſe plates together, the one ſhould be rubbed upon the 
other, as a joiner does two pieces of wood when he glues 
them. | 

6. If two pieces of cork, equalin weight, be put near 
each other in a baſon of water, they will move equally 
faſt toward each other, with an accelerated motion, until 
they meet: and then, if either of them be moved, it will 
draw the other after it. If two corks of unequal weights 
be placed near each other, they will approach with ac- 
celerated velocities inverſely proportionate to their weights: 
that is, the lighter cork will move as much faſter than 
the heavier, as the heavier exceeds the lighter in weight, 
This ſhews that the attraction of each cork is in direct 
proportion to its weight or quantity of matter, 

This kind of attraction reaches but to a very ſmall di- 
ſtance; for, if two drops of quickſilver be rolled in duſt, 
they will not run together, becauſe the particles of duſt 
keeps them out of the ſphere of each other's attraction. 

Where the ſphere of attraftion ends, a repulſive 
force begins; thus, water repels moſt bodies till they 
are wet; and hence it is, that a-ſmall needle, if dry, 
ſwims upon water; and flies walk upon it without wetting 
their fect. | x 

The repelling force of the particles of a fluid is but 
ſmall ; and therefore, if a fluid be divided, it eaſily unites 


again. Bur if glaſs, or any other hard ſubſtance, be 
F | broke 
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broke into ſmall parts, they cannot be made to ſtick to- 
gether again without being firſt, wetted: the repulſion being 
too great to admit of a re-union, 

The repelling force between water and oil is ſo great, 
that we find it almoſt impoſſible to mix them ſo as not 
to ſeparate again. If a ball of light wood be dipt in oil, 
and then put into water, the water will recede ſo as to 
form a channel of ſome depth all around the ball. 

The repulſive force of the particles of air is ſo great, 
that they can never be brought ſo near together by con- 
denſation as to make them {tick or cohere. Hence it is, 
that when the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere is ta- 
ken off from any ſmall quantity of air, that quantity will 
diffuſe itſelf fo as to occupy (in compariſon) an infinitely 
greater portion of ſpace than it did before, | 

Alttra@icn of gravitation is that power by which diſ- 
tant bodies tend towards one another. Of this we have 
daily inſtances in the falling of bodies to the earth. By 
this power in the earth it is, that bodies, on whatever fide, 
fall in lines perpendicular to its ſur face; and conſequent- 
ly, on oppolite ſides, they fall in oppoſite directions; all 
towards the centre, where the force of gravity is as it 
were accumulated ; and by this power it is, that bodies 
on the earth's ſurface are kept to it on all ſides, ſo that 
they cannot fall from it. And as it acts upon all bodies 
in proportion to their reſpective quantities of matter, 
without any regard to their bulks or figures, it according- 
ly conſtitutes their weight. Hence, 

If two bodies which contain equal quantiries of matter, 
were placed at ever ſo great a diſtance from one another, 
and then left at liberty in free ſpace ; if there were no 
other bodies io the univerſe to affect them, they would 
fall equally ſwift towards one another by the power of 
gravity, with velocities accelerated as they approached 
each other; and would meet in a point which was half 
way between them at firſt, Or, if two bodies containing 
unequal quantities of matter, were placed at any diſtance, 
and left in the ſame manner at liberty, they would fall 
towards one another with velocities which would be in an 
inverſe proportion to their reſpective quantities of mat- 
ter; and moving falter and faſter in their mutual ap- 
proach, would at laſt meet in a point as much nearer to 
the place from which the heavier body began to fall, than 
to the place from which the lighter body began ro fall, as 
the quantity of matter in the former exceeded that in the 
latter. 

All bodies that we know of have gravity or weight. 
For, that there is no ſuch thing as poſitive levity, even 
in ſmoke, vapours, and tumes, is demonſtrable by expe- 
riments cn the air-pump : which ſhews, that although the 
ſmoke of a candle aſcends to the top of a tall receiver, when 
full of air; yet upon theair's being exhauſted out of the re- 
ceiver, the ſmoke falls down to the bottom cf it. So, if a 
piece of wood be immerſed in a jar of water, the wood will 
riſe to the top of the water, becauſe it has a leſs degree 
of weight than its bulk of water has; but if the jar be 
emptied of water, the wood falls 20 the bottom. 

As every particle of matter has its proper gravity, the 
eſfect of the whole mult be in proportion to the number of 
the attracting particles ; that is, as the quantity of mat- 
ter in the whole body. This is demonſtrable by experi- 
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portional to the times of their deſcent. 
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ments on pendulums ; for if they are of equal lengths, 
whatever their weights be, they vibrate in equal times. 
Now it is plain, that if one be double or triple the weight 
of anather, it muſt require a double or triple power of 
gravity to make it move with the fame celerity ; juſt as 
it would require a double or triple force to project a bullet 
of twenty or thirty pound weight with the ſame degree of 
ſwiftneſs that a bullet of ten pounds would require. 
Hence, it is evident, that the power or force of gravity is 
always proportional to the quantity of matter in bodies, 
whatever their bulks or figures are. 

Gravity alſo, like all o ner virtues or emanations which 
proceed or iſſue from à centre, decreaſes as the diſtance 
multiplied by itſelf increaſes: that is, a body at twice the 
diſtance of another attracts with only a fourth part of the 
force; at thrice the diſtance, with a ninth part; at tour 
times the diſtance, with a ſixteenth part; and fo on. This 
too is confirmed by comparing the diſtance which the moon 
falls in a minute from a right line touching her orbit, with 
the diſtance through which heavy bodies near the earth 
fall in that time; and allo by comparing the forces 
which retain Jupiter's moors in their orbits, with their 
reſpe&ive diſtances from Jupiter, Theſe forces will be 
explained afterwards. 

The velocity which bodies near the earth acquire 
in deſcending freely by the force of gravity, is pro- 
For, as the 
power of gravity” does not conſiſt in a ſingle impulſe, 
but is always operating in a conſtant ard uniform man- 
ner, it muſt produce equal effects in equal times; and 
conſequemly in a double or triple time, a double or 
triple effect; and ſo, by acting uniformly on the body, 
mult accelerate its motion proportionably to the time of its 
deſcent. 

To be a little more particular on this ſubje&, let us 
ſuppoſe that a body begins to move with a celerity con- 
ſtantly and gradually increafing, in ſuch a manner, as 
would carry it through a mile in à minute; at the end of 
this ſpace it will have acquired ſuch a degree of celerity, 
as is ſufficient to carry it two miles the next minute, tho 
it ſhould then receive no pew impulſe from the cauſe by 
which its motion had been accelerated: but if the ſame 
accelerating cauſe continues, it will carry the body à mile 
farther; on which account, it will have run through four 
miles at the end of two minutes; and then it will have 
acquired ſuch a degree of celerity, as is ſuſhcient to car- 
ry it through a double ſpace in as much more time, or 
eight miles in two minutes, even though the accclerating 
force ſhould a& upon it no more. But this force ſtill 
continuing to operate in an uniform manner, will again, 
in an equal time, produce an equal effect; and ſo, by 
carrying it a mile further, cauſe it to move through fire 
miles the third minute; for, the celerity already ac- 
quired, and the celerity ſtill acquiring, will each have 
its complete effect. Hence we learn, that if the body 
ſhould move one mile the firſt minute, it would move 
three the ſecond, bve the third, ſeven the fourth, nine 
the fifth, and ſo on in proportion. 

And thus it appears, that the ſpaces deſcribed in ſvc- 
ceſive equal parts of time, by an uniformly accelerated 
motion, are always as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7. 9» 
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&c. and conſequently, the whole ſpaces are as the ſquares 


of the times, or of the laſt acquired velocities. For, 
the cominued addition of the odd numbers yields the 


ſquares of all numbers from unity upwards, Thus, 1, 
is the firſt odd number, and the ſquare of tis 1; 3 is 
the ſecond odd number, and this adde to x makes 4, the 
ſquare of 2; 5 is the third odd number, which added to 
4 makes 9, the ſquare of 3; and ſoon for ever. Since, 
therefore, the times and velocities proceed evenly and 
conſtantly as 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc but the ſpaces deſcribed 


in each equal time are as 1, 3, 5, 7, Oc. it is evident 
that the ſpace deſcribed, 


In 1 minute will be - - 1 = ſquareof 1 

In 2 minutes - 143= 4 = ſquare of 2 

In 3 minutes 1-+3+5= 9 = ſquare of 3 

In 4 minutes r4+3+5+7=16 = ſquare of 4 &c. 

As heavy bodies are uniformly accelerated by the power 
of gravity in their deſcent, it is plain that they muſt 
be uniformly retarded by the fame power in their aſ- 
cent, Therefore, the velocity which a body acquires by 
ſalling, is ſufficieat to carry it up again to the ſame 
heigiit from whence it fell; allowance being made for 
the reſiſtance of the air, or other medium in which the 
body is moved, Thus, the body D (fig. 2.) in rolling 
down the inclined plane AB, will acquire ſuch a velocity 
by the time it arrives at B, as will carry it up to the ia- 
clined plane BC, almoſt to C; and would carry it quite 
up to C, if the body and plane were perfectly ſmooth, 
and the air gave no reſiſtance So, if a pendulum were put 
into motion in a ſpace quite void of air and all other re 
fiitance, and had no friction on the point of ſuſpenſion, it 
would move tor ever; for the velocity it had acquired in 
failing through the deſcending part of the arc, would be 
ſtill ſuficient to carry it equally high in the aſcending part 
thereof, | 

The centre of gravity is that point of a body in which 
the whole force ot its gravity or weight is united. There- 
fore, whatever ſupports that point bears the weight of the 
whole body; and whilſt it is ſupported, the body cannot 
fall, becauſe all its parts are in a perfect equilibrium a- 
bout that point, 

An imaginary line drawn from the centre of gravity of 
any body towards the centre of the earth, is called the Iine 
of direction. In this line all heavy bodies deſcend, if not 
obſtructed, | 

Since the whole weight of a body is united 1n its centre 
of gravity, as that centre aſcends or deſcends we mult 
look upon the whole body to do ſo too. But as it is 
contrary to the nature of heavy bodies to aſcend of their 
own accord, or not to defcend when they are permitted; 
we may be ſure that, unleſs the centre of gravity be ſup- 
ported, the whole body will tumble or fall. Hence it is, 
that bodies ſtand upon their baſes when the line of direc: 
non falls within the baſe ; for in this caſe the body can 
not be made to fall without firſt raiſing the centre of gra- 
vity higher than it was before, Thus, the inclining body 
ABCD, (fig 3.) whoſe centre of gravity is E, ſtands firm- 
ly on its baſe CDIK, becauſe the line of direction EF 
falls within the baſe. But if a weight, as ABGH, be laid 
upon the top of the body, the centre of gravity of the 
whole body and weight together is raiſed up to I; and 
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and then, as the line of direction ID falis without the 


baſe at D, the centre of gravity I is not ſupported ; and 


the whole body and weight tumble down together. 


The broader the bale is, and the nezrer the line of | 


direction is to the middle or centre of it, the more firmly 


does the body ſtand. On the contrary, the narrower the 
baſe, and the nearer the line of direction is to the ſide of 
it, the more eaſily may the body be overthrown : a lefs 
change of poſition being ſufficient to remove the line of 


direction out of the baſe in the latter caſe than in the 


former. And hence it is, that a ſphere is ſo eaſily rolled 
upon a horizontal plane; and that it is fo difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to make things which are ſharp pointed to 
{tand upright on the point. —From what hath been ſaid, 
it plainly appears, that if the plane be inclined on which 
the heavy body is placed, the body will ſlide down upon 
the plane whilſt the line of direction falls within the baſe; 
but it will tumble or roll down when that line falls with- 
out the baſe, Thus, the body A (fig. 4.) will only ſlide 
down the inclined plane CD, whilſt the body B rolls 
down upon it. 

When the line of direction falls within the baſe of our 
feet, we ſtand ; and moſt firmly, when it is in the middle: 
but when it is out of that baſe, we immediately fall. 
And it is not only pleaſing, but even ſurpriſing, to re- 
flect apon the various and unthought of methods and po- 
{tures which we uſe, to retain this poſition, or to recover 
it when it is loſt, For this purpoſe, we bend our body 
for»-ard when we riſe from a chair, or when we go up 
ſtairs : and for this purpoſe a man leans forward when he 
carries a burden on his back, and backward when he car- 
ries it on his breaſt, and to the right or left fide as he 
carries it on the oppolite fide, 

The quantity of matter in all bodies is in exact 
proportion to their weights, bulk for bulk. Therefore, 
heavy bodies are as much more denſe or compact than light 
bodies of the ſame bulk, as they exceed rhem in weight.. 

All bodies are full of pores, or ſpaces void of matrer : 
and in gold, which is the heavieſt of all known bodies, 
there is perhaps a greater quantity of ſpace than of mat- 
ter. For the particles of heat and magnetiſm find an eaſy 
paſſage through the pores of gold; and even water itſelf” 
has been forced through them. Beſides, if we conſider 
how eaſily the rays of light paſs through fo ſolid a body as 
glaſs, in all manner of directions, we ſhall find reaſon to 
believe that bodies are exceedingly porous. 

All bodies are ſome way or other affected by beat; 
and all metallic bodies are expanded in length, breadth, 
and thickneſs thereby — The proportion of the expan- 
ſion ot ſeveral metals, according to the beſt experiments, 
is neaily thus. Iron and glaſs as 3, ſteel 4, copper 4 and 
one eighth, braſs 5, tin 6, lead 6 and one eighth. An 
iron 10d 3 feet long is about one 7orh part of an inch longer 
in ſummer than in winter. | 

The expanſion of metals by heat, is demonſtrated by 
the following machine, called a pyrometer. AA (fig. 5.) 


is a flat piece of mahogony, in which are fixed four braſs. 
ſtuds B, C, D, L; and two pins, one at F, and the other 
at H. On the pin F turns the crooked index EL, and 
upon the pin H the ſtraight index GK; againſt which a. 
piece of watch-ſpring R bears gently, and fo preſſes it 

towards: 
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towards the beginning of the ſcale MN, over which the 
point of that index moves. This ſcale is divided into 
inches and tenth parts of an inch: the firſt inch is mark - 
ed 1000, the ſecond 2000, and fo on, A bar of metal 
O is laid into notches in the top of the ſtuds C and D; 
one end of the bar bearing againſt the adjuſting ſcrew P, 
and the other end againſt the crooked index EI, at a 
20th part of its length from its centre of motion F.— 
Now it is plain, that however much the bar O lengthens, 
it will move that part of the index EL againſt which it 
bears juſt as far: but the crooked end of the ſame index, 
near H, being 20 times as far from the centre of motion 
F as the point is againſt which the bar bears, it will move 
20 times as far as the bar lengthens. And as this crook- 
ed end bears againſt the index GK at only a 20th part of 
its whole length GS from its centre of motion H, the 
point S will move through 20 times the ſpace that the 
point of bearing near H does. ence, as 20 multiplied 
by 20 produces 400, it is evident, that if the bar lengthens 
but a 4ooth part of an inch, the point S will move a 
whole inch on the ſcale; and as every inch is divided 
into 10 equal parts, if the bar lengthens but the 1oth 
part of the gooth part of an inch, which is only the 
40corh part of an inch, «the point S will move the tenth 
part of an inch, which 1s very perceptible. 

To find how much a bar lengthens by heat, firſt lay 
it cold into the notches of the ſtuds, and turn the adjuſt- 
ing ſcrew P until the ſpring R brings the point S of the 
index GK to the beginning of the diviſions of the ſcale at 
M: then, without altering the {crew any farther, take off 
the bar, and rub it with a dry woollen cloth till it feels 
warm : and then, Jaying it on where it was, obſerve how 
far it puſhes the point S upon the ſcale by means of the 
crooked index EI; and the point S will ſhew exactly 
how much the bar has lengthened by the heat of rubbing. 
As the bar cools, the ſpring R bearing againſt the index 
KG, will cauſe its point S to move gradually back to- 
wards M in the ſcale: and when the bar is quite cold, 
the index will reſt at M, where it was before the bar was 
made warm by rubbing. The indexes have ſmall rollers 
under them at I and K; which, by turning round on the 
ſmooth wood as the indexes move, make their motions 
the eaſier, by taking off a great part of the friction, which 
would otherwiſe be on the pins F and H, and of the points 
of the indexes themſelves on the wood, 

Beſides the univerſal properties above mentioned, there 
are bodies which have properties peculiar to themſelves : 
ſuch as the loadſtone, in which the moſt remarkable are 
theſe, 1. It attracts iron and ſteel only. 2. It conſtamly 
turns one of its ſides to the north and another to the ſouth, 
when ſuſpended by a thread that does not twiſt, 3. It 
communicates all its properties to a piece of ſteel when 
rubbed upon it, without loſing any itſelf, | 

According to Dr Helſham's experiments, the attraction 
of the loadſtone decreaſes as the ſquare of the diſtance 
increaſes. Thus, if a loadſtone be ſuſpended at one end 
cf a balance, and counterpoiſed by weights at the other 
end, and a flat piece of iron be placed beneath it, at the 
diſtance of four tenths of an inch, the ſtone will immedi- 
ately deſcend and adhere to the iron. But if the ſtone 
be 2gain removed to the ſame diſtance, and as many grains 


A 3 1 


be put into the ſcale at the other end as will exactly 
counterbalance the attraction, then, if the iron be brought 
twice as near the (tone as before, that is, only two tenth- 
parts of an inch from it, there muſt be four times as 
many grains put into the ſcale as before, in order to be 
a juſt counterbalance to the attractive force, or to hinder 
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the ſtone from deſcending and adhering to the iron. So 
if four grains will do ia the former caſe, there muſt be 
ſixteen in the latter. But from ſomę later experiments, 
made with the greatelt accuracy, it is found that the force 
of magnetiſm decreaſes in a ratio between the reciprocal 
of the ſquare and the reciprocal of the cube of the diſ- 
tance ; approaching to the one or the other, as the mag- 
nitudes of the attracting bodies are varied. 

Several bodies, particularly amber, glaſs, jet, ſealing- 
wax, agate, and almoſt all precious (tones, have a pecu- 
liar property of attracting and repelling light bodies when 
heated by rubbing. This is called el-&;icaQtattradtion ; 
for the properties of which, fee ELECTRICITY, 


Of Central Forces. 


We have already mentioned it as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence ariſing from the dez-lneſs or inactivity of matter, 
that all bodies endeavour to cominue in the ſtate they are 
in, whether of reſt or motion. If the body A (fig. 6.) 
were placed in any part of free ſpace, where nothing ei- 
ther draws or impels it any way, it would for ever remain 
in that part of ſpace, becauſe it could have no tendency 
of itſelf to remove any way from thence, If it receives 
a ſingle impulſe any way, as ſuppoſe from A towards B, 
it will go on in that direction; for, of itſelf it could ne- 
ver {werve from a right line, nor ſtop its courſe. When 
it has gone through the ſpace AB, and met with no re- 
ſiſtance, its velocity will be the ſame at B as it was at A; 
and this velocity, in as much more time, will carry it 
through as much more ſpace, from B to C; and ſo on 
for ever. Therefore, when we ſee a body in motion ; 
we conclude that ſome other ſubſtance muſt have given 
it that motion; and when we ſee a body fall from mo- 
tion to reſt, we conclude that ſome other body or cauſe 
ſtopt it, a 

As all motion is naturally rectilineal, it appeats, that 
a bullet projected by the hand, or ſhot from a cannon, 
would for ever continue to move in the ſame direction it 
received at firſt, if no other power diverted its courſe, 
Therefore, when we ſee a body move in a curve of any 
kind whatever, we conclude it muſt be ated upon by two 
powers at leaſt; one putting it in motion, and another 
drawing it off from the rectilineal courſe it would other- 
wiſe have continued to move in: and whenever that 

wer, which bent the motion of the body from a ſtraight 

ine into a curve, ceaſes to act, the body will again move 
on in a ſtraight line, touching that point of the curve in 
which it was when the action of that power ceaſed, For 
example, a pebble moved round in a fling ever ſo long a 
time, will fly off the moment it is ſet at liberty by ſlip- 
ping one end of the fling cord; ard will go on in a line 
touching the circle it deſcribed before; which line would 
actually be a ſtraight one, if the carth's attraction did not 
affect the pebble, ard bring it down to the ground. 
This ſnewe, that the natural tendency of the pebble, when 
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ut into motion, is to continue moving in a ſtraight line, 
although by the force that moves the ſling it be made to 
revolve in a circle. 

The change of motion produced is in proportion to the 
force impreſſed: for the effects of natural cauſes are al- 
ways proportionate to the force or power of thoſe cauſes, 

By theſe laws it is eaſy to prove that a body will de- 
ſcribe the diagonal of a 1 or parallelogram, by two 
forces conjoined, in the ſame time that it would deſcribe 
either of the ſides by one force ſingly. Thus, ſuppoſe 
the body A (fig. 7.) to repreſent a ſhip at ſea ; and that 
it is drove by the wind, in the right line AB, with ſuch 
a force as would carry it uniformly from A to B in a 
minute : then, ſuppoſe a ſtream or current of water run- 
ning in the direction AD, with ſuch a force as would 
carry the ſhip through an equal ſpace from A to D in a 
minute. By theſe two forces, acting together at right 
angles to each other, the ſhip will deſcribe the line AEC 
in a minute : which line (becauſe the forces are equal 
and perpendicular to each other,) willl be the diagonal 
of an exact ſquare. To confirm this law by an expe- 
riment, let there be a wooden ſquare ABCD (fig. 8.) 
ſo contrived, as to have the part BEFC made to draw 
out or puſh into the ſquare at pleaſure, To this part let 
the pulley H be joined, fo as to turn freely on an axis, 
which will be at H when the piece is puſhed in, and ath 
when it is drawn out. To this part let the ends of a 
ſtraight wire 4 be fixed, ſo as to move along with it, un- 
der the pulley : and let the ball G be made to ſlide eafily 
on the wire. A thread 72 is fixed to this ball, and goes 
over the pulley to I; by this thread the ball may be 
drawn up on the wire, parallel to the fide AD, when the 
part BEFC is puſhed as far as it will go into the ſquare. 
But, if this part be drawn out, it will carry the ball a- 


long with it, parallel to the bottom of the ſquare DC. 


By this means, the ball G may either be drawn pependi- 
cularly upward by pulling the thread , or moved hori- 
ſontally along by pulling out the part BEFC, in equal 
times, and through equal ſpaces; each power acting 
equably and ſeparately upon it. But if, when the ball 
is at G, the upper end of the thread be tied to the pin J, 
in the corner A of the fixed ſquare, and the moveable 
part BEFG be drawn out, the ball will then be ated upon 
by both the powers together : for it will be drawn up by 
the thread towards the top of the ſquare, and at the ſame 
time carried with its wire & towards the right hand BC, 
moving all the while in the diagonal line L; and will be 
found at g when the ſliding part is drawn out as far as it 
was before, which then will have cauſed the thread to draw 
up the ball to the top of the iaſide of the ſquare, juſt as 
high as it was before, when drawn up Laer by the 
thread without moving the ſliding part. : 
If che acting forces are equal, but at oblique angles to 
each other, ſo will the ſides of the parallelogram be: and 
the diagonal run through by the moving body will be 
longer or ſhorter, according as the obliquity is greater or 


ſmaller. Thus, if two equal forces act conjointly upon 
Vor. III. No. 70. 2 


circle, 


e 
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the body A, (fig. 9.) one having a tendency to move it 
through the ſpace AB in the ſame time that the other has 
a tendency to move it through an equal ſpace AD; it will 
deſcribe the diagonal AGC in the ſame time that either 
of the ſingle forces would have cauſed it to deſcribe either 
of the ſides. If one of the forces be greater than the 
other, then one fide of the parallelogram will be fo 
much longer than the other. For if one force ſingly 
would carry the body through the ſpace AE, in the ſame 
time that the other would have carried the ſpace AD, the 
joint action of both will carry it in the ſame time through 
the ſpace AHF, which is the diagonal of the oblique pa- 
rallelogram ADEF. 

If both forces a& upon the body in fuch a manner, as 
to move it uniformly, the diagonal deſcribed will be a 
ſtraight line; but if one of the forces acts in ſuch a 
manner as to make the body move faſter and faſter as it 
goes forward, then the line deſcribed will be a curve, 
And this is the caſe of all bodies which are projected in 


rectilineal directions, and at the ſame time acted upon by 


the power of gravity, which has a conſtant tendency to 
accelerate their motions in the direction wherein it acts. 


Laws of the Planetary motions. 


From the uniform projectile motion of bodies in ſtraight 
lines, and the univerſal power of gravity or attraction, a- 
riſes the curvilineal motion of all the heavenly bodies. If 


the body A (fig. 10.) be projected along the ſtraight line 


AF in open ſpace, where it meets with no reſiſtance, 
and is not drawn aſide by any power, it will go on for 
ever with the ſame velocity, and in the ſame direction. 
But if, at the ſame moment the projectile force is given it 
at A, the body S begins to attract it with a force duly 
adjuſted “, and perpendicular to its motion at A, it will 
then be drawn from the ſtraight line AFH, and forced to 
revolve about S inthe circle ATW; in the ſame manner, 
and by the ſame law, that a pebble is moved round in a 
ſling. And if, when the body is in any part of its orbit 
(as ſuppoſe at K) a ſmaller body as L, within the ſphere 
of attraction of the body K, be projected in the right line 
LM, with a force duly adjuſted, and perpendicular to the 
line of attraction LK; then, the ſmall body L will revolve 
about the large body K in the orbit NO, and accompany 
it in its whole courſe round the yet larger body S. But 
then, the body K will no longer move inthe circle ATW; 
for that circle will now be defcribed by the common cen- 
tre of gravity between K and L, Nay, even the great 
body 8 will not keep in the centre; for it will be the 


common centre of gravity between all the three bodies 8, K, 


and L, that will remain immoveable there. So, if we 
ſuppoſe S and K connected by a wire P that has no weight, 
and K and L connedted by a wire 9 that has no weight, 
the common centre of gravity of all theſe three bodies will 
be a point in the wire P near S; which point being ſupport- 
ed, the bodies will be all in equzi/ibrio as they move round 


it, Though indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the common cen- 


tre of gravity of all the three bodies will not be in the wire 
„ Pp 


* To make the projectile force a juſt balance to the gravitating power, ſo as to keep the planet moving in acircle, it 
muſt give ſuch a velocity as the planet would acquire by gravity when it had fallen through half the ſemidiameter of that 
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P but when theſe bodies are all in a right line. Here, 8 
may repreſent the ſun, K the earth, and L the moon. 

In order to form an idea of the curves deſcribed by two 
bodies revolving about their common centre of gravity, 


wWhilſt they themſelves with a third body are in motion 


round the common centre of gravity of all the three; let 
us firſt ſuppoſe E (Plate CVI. fig. 1.) to be the ſun, and 
e the earth going round him with any moon; and their 
moving forces regulated as above. In this caſe, whilſt 
the earth goes round the ſun in the dotted circle RTUWX, 
Sc. the ſun will go round the circle ABD, whoſe centre 
C is the common centre of gravity between the fun and 
and earth: the right line 3 repreſenting the mutual at- 


traction between them, by which they are as firmly con- 


need as if they were fixed at the two ends of an iron bar 
ſtrong enough to hold them, So, when the earth is at 
e, the ſun will be at E; when the earth is at T, the ſun 
will be at F; and when the carth is at g, the ſug will be. 
at G. &c. 
Now, let us take in the moon 9g (at the top of the fi- 
gure,) and fuppoſe the earth to have no progreſſise motion 
about the ſun; in which caſe, whilſt the moon revolves 
about the earth in her orbit YBCD, the, earth will re- 
volve in the circle 8 13, whoſe centre R is the common 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon; they being con- 
nected by the mutual attraction between them in the ſame 
manner as the*%arth and ſan are, 

But the truth is, that whilſt the moon revolves about 
the earth, the earth is in motion about the ſun; and now, 
the moon will cauſe the earth to deſcribe an irregular curve, 
and not a true circle, round the ſun; it being the common 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon that will then de- 
ſcribe the ſame circle which the earth would have moved 
in, if it had not been attended by a moon. For, ſuppo- 
fing the moon to deſcribe a quarter of her progreſſive or- 
bit about the earth in the time that the earth moves from 
eto /, it is plain that when the earth comes to /, the 
moon wilt be found at 7; in which time, their common 
centre of gravity will have deſcribed the dotted are RiT, 
the earth the curve R/, and the moon the curve g14r. 
In the time that the moon deſcribes another quarter of 


| her orbit, the centre of gravity of the. earth and moon 


will deſcribe the dotted arc 'T 2 U, the earth the curve 
F6g, and the moon the curve r 157, and fo, on, —And 


thus, whilſt the moon goes once round the earth in her 


progreſſive orbit, their common centre of gravity deſcribes 
the regular portion of a circle RIT a UZ VAW, the 
earth the irregular curve R576 g 718i, and the moon 


*the yet more irregular curve 9147 15716117 and 


then, the ſame kind of tracks over again, 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon is 6000 
miles from the earth's centre towards the moon; there- 
fore the circle 8 13 which the earth deſcribes round that 
centre of gravity (in every courſe of the moon round her 
orbit) is 12000 miles in diameter. Conſequently, the 
earth is 12000 miles nearer the ſun at the time of full 
moon than at the time of new. [See the earth at / and 
at h. 

To avoid confuſion in ſo ſmall a figure, we have ſup- 
poſed the moon to go only twice and a half round the earth, 
in the time that the earth goes once round the ſun : it 


. 


being impoſſible to take in all the revolutions which ſhe 
makes in a year, and to give a true figare of her path, 
unleſs we ſhould make the ſemidiameter of the earth's or- 
bit at leaſt 84 inches; and then, the proportioual ſemi- 
diameter of the moon's orbit would be only a quarter of 
an inch. | 

If the moon made any complete number of revolutions 
about the earth in the time that the earth makes one re- 
volution about the ſun, the paths of the ſun and moon 
would return into themſelves at the end of every year; 
and fo be the ſame over again : but they return not into 
themſelves in leſs than 19 years nearly; in which time, 
the earth makes nearly 19 revolutions about the ſun, and 
the moon 235 about the earth. 

If the planet A (Plate CV, fig. 10.) be attracted to- 
wards the ſun, with ſuch a force as would make it fall 
from A to B, in the time that the projectile impulſe would 
have carried it from A to F, it will deſcribe the are AG 
by the combined action of theſe forces, in the ſame time 
that the former would have cauſed it to fall from A to B, 
or the latter have carried it from A to F. But, if the 
projectile force had been twice as great, that is, ſuch as 
would have carried the planet from A to H, in the ſame 
time that now, by the ſuppoſition, it carries it only from 
A to F; the ſun's attraction muſt then have been four 
times as ſtrong as formerly, to have kept the planet in 
the circle ATW ; that is, it muſt have been ſuch as would 
have cauſed the planet to fall from A to E, which is four 
times the diſtance of A from B, in the time that the pro- 
jectile force ſingly would have carried it from A to H, 
which is only fe the diſtance of A from F. Thus, a 
double proje&ile- force will balance a quadruple power of 
gravity-in the ſame circle; as appears plain by the figure, 
and ſhall ſoon be confirmed by an experiment. | 

Plate CVI. fig. 2. The whirling-table is a. machine 
contrived for ſhewing experiments of this nature. AA is 
a ſtrong frame of wood, B a winch or handle fixed on the 
axis C of the wheel D, round which is the catgut ſtring 
F, which alſo goes round the ſmall wheels G and K, 
croſſing between them and the great wheel D. On the 
upper end of the axis of the wheel G, above the frame, 
is fixed the round board 4, to which the bearer MSX 
may be faſtened occaſionally, and removed when it is not 
nted, On the axis of the wheel H is fixed the bearer 
Z: and it is eaſy to ſee, that when the winch B is 
turned, the wheels and bearers are put into a whirling mo- 
tion. 

Each bearer has two wires, W, X, and V, Z, fixed and 
ſerewed tight into them at the ends by nuts on the out- 
ſide. And when theſe nuts are unſerewed, the wires may 
be drawn out in order to change the balls U and V, which 
ſlide upon the wires by means of braſs loops fixed into 
the balls, which keep the balls up from touching the 
wood below them. A ſtrong ſilk line goes through each 
ball, and is fixed to it at any length from the centre of 
the bearer to its end, as occaſton requires, by a nut · ſerew 
at the top of the ball; the ſhank of the ſcrew going into 
the centre of the ball and preſſing the line againſt the un- 
der ſide of the hole that it goes through. — The line goes 
from the ball, and under a ſmall pulley fixt in the middle 
of the bearer; then up through a ſocket in the _ 
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bove- mentioned round plate. Theſe plates S and T have 
each four round holes near their edges for letting them 
flide up and down upon the wires which make the corner 
of each tower. The balls and plates being thus connected 
each by its particular line, it is plain, that if the balls be 
drawn outward, or towards the ends M and N of their 
reſpective bearers, the round plates 8 and T will be drawn 
up to the top of their reſpective towers © and P. 
There are ſeveral braſs weights, ſome of two ounces, 
ſome of three, and ſome of four, to be occaſionally put 
within the towers O and P, upon the round plates S and 
T: each weight having a round hole in the the middle of 
it, for going uponathe ſockets or axes of the plates, and 
is ſlit from the edge to the hole, for allowing it to be ſlipt 
over the foreſaid line which comes from each ball to its 
reſpective plate. 

The experiments to be made by this machine are, 

1. Take away the bearer MX, and take the ivory ball 
a, to which the line or ſilk cord b is faſtened at one end; 
and having made a loop on the other end of the cord, 
put the loop over a pin fixt in the centre of the board 4. 
Then, turning the winch B to give the board a whirling 
motion, you will ſee that the ball does not immediately 
begin to move with the board; but, on account of its 
inactivity, it endeavours to continue in the ſtate of reſt 
which it was in before. Continue turning, until the 
board communicates an equal degree of motion with its 
own to the ball; and then turning on, you will perceive 
that the ball will remain upon one part of the board, 
keeping the ſame velocity with it, and having no relative 
motion upon it, as is the caſe with every thing that lies 
looſe upon the plane ſurface of the earth, which having 
the motion of the earth communicated to it, never en- 
deavours to remove from that place. But ſtop the board 
ſuddenly by hand, and the. ball will go on, and continue 
to revolve upon the board, until the friction thereof ſtops 
its motion: Which ſhews, that matter being once put in- 
to motion, would continue to move for ever, if it met 
with no reſiſtance. Ia like manner, if a perſon ſtands 
upright in a boat before it begins to move, he can ſtand 
firm; but the moment the boat ſets off, he is in danger 
of falling towards that place which the boat departs from : 
becauſe, as matter, he has no natural propenſity to move. 
But when he acquires the motion of the boat, let it be 
ever ſo ſwift, if it be ſmooth and uniform, he will ſtand 
as upright and firm as if he was on the plain ſhore ; and 
if the boat ſtrike againſt any obſtacle, he will fall to- 
wards that obſtacle ; on account of the propenſity he has, 
as matter, to keep the motion which the boat has put 
him into, | | 

2, Take away this ball, and put a longer cord to it, 
which may be put down through the hollow axis of the 
bearer MX, and wheel G. and fix a weight to the end 
of the cord below the machine ; which weight, if left at 


liberty, will draw the ball from the edge of the whirling- 
board to. its centre, 
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plate (ſee S and T) in the middle of each bearer; then 
through a ſlit in the middle of the ſquare top (O and P) 
of each tower, and, going over a ſmall pulley on the top, 
comes down again the ſame way, and is at laſt faſtened to 
the upper end of the ſocket fixt in the middle of the a- 
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Draw off the ball a little from the centre, and turn the 


winch z then the ball will go round and round with the 


board, and will gradually fly off farther and farther from 
the centre, and raiſe up the weight below the machine : 
which ſhews that all bodies revolving in circles have a 
tendency to fly off from theſe circles, and muſt have ſome 
power acting upon them from the centre of motion, to 
keep them from flying off. Stop the machine, and the 
ball will continue to revolve for ſome time upon the board; 
but as the friction gradually (tops its motion, the weight 
acting upon it will bring it nearer and nearer to the centre 
in every revolution, until it brings it quite thither. 
This ſhews, that if the planets met with any reſiſtance in 
going round the fun, its attractive power would bring 
them nearer and nearer to it in every revolution, unti 
they fell into it. 

3. Take hold of the cord below the machine with one 
hand, and with the other throw the ball upon the round 
board as it were at right angles to the cord, by which 
means it will go round and round upon the board. Then, 
obſerving with what velocity it moves, pull the cord be- 
low the machine, which will bring the ball nearer to the 
centre of the board, and you will ſee that the nearer the 
ball is. drawn to the centre, the faſter it will revolve ;. 
as thoſe planets which are neareſt the ſun. revolve faſter 
than thoſe which are more remote; and not only go 
round ſooner, becauſe they deſcribe ſmaller circles, but 
even move faſter in every part of their reſpective circles. 

Take away this ball, and apply the bearer MX, whoſe 
centre of motion is in its middle at ww, directly over the 
centre of the whirling-board 4. Then put two balls 
(V and U) of equal weights upon their bearing wires ; 
and having fixed them at equal diſtances from their reſpec- 
tive centres of motion wv and x upon their ſilk cords, b 
the ſcrew-nuts, put equal weights in the towers O and P. 
Laſtly, put the catgut ſtrings E and F upon the grooves 
G and H of the ſmall wheels; which being of equal dia- 
meters, will give equal velocities to the bearers above, 
when the winch B is turned; and the balls U and V 
will fly off towards M and N, and will raiſe the weights: 
in the towers at the ſame inſtant. This ſhews, that when. 
bodies of equal quantities of matter revolve in equal cir- 
cles with equal velocities, their centrifugal forces are equal, 

5. Take away theſe equal balls, and, inſtead of them, 
put a ball of fix ounces into the bearer MX, at a fixth 
part of the diſtance wz from the centre, and put a ball 
of one ounce into the oppoſite bearer, at the whole di- 
ſtance xy, which is equal to wz from the centre of the 
bearer ; and fix the ball at thefe diſtances on their cords, 
by the ſcrew-nuts at top; then the ball U, which is fix 
times as heavy as the ball V, will be at only a fixth part 
of the diſtance from irs centre of morion ; and conſequent- 
ly will revolve ina circle o! only a ſixth part of the cir- 
cumference of the circle in which V revolves. Now, let 
any equal weights be put into the towers. and the machine 
be turned by the winch; which (as the catgurt ſtring is on 
equal wheels below) will cauſe the balls to revolve in. 
equal times; but V will move fix times as faſt. as U, be- 
cauſe it revolves in a circle of fix times its radius; and 
both the weights in the towers will riſe at once. This: 


ſhews, that the centrifugal forces of revolving bodies, (or 
their 


. 
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"their tendencies to fly off from the circles they deſcribe) 


are in direct proportion to their quantities of matter mul- 


tiplied into their reſpeCtive velocities, or into their di- 
[ſtances from the centres of their reſpeQive circles. For, 
{ſuppoſing U. which weighs 6 ounces, to be two inches from 


its centre of motion , the weight multiplied by the di- 


ſtance is 12; and ſuppoſing V, which weighs only one 


ounce, to be 12 inches diſtant from its centre of mo- 


tion x; the weight x ounce multiplied by the diſtance 12 


inches is 12. And as they revolve in equal times, their 


velocities are as their diſtances from the ceatre, namely, 
-AS I ro 6. 


If theſe two balls be fixed at equal diſtances from their 


reſpective centres of motion, they will move with equal 


velocities; and if the tower O has 6 times as much weight 


put into it as the tower P has, the balls will raiſe their 


weight at the ſame moment. This ſhews, that the ball 
U, being fix times as heavy as the ball V, has fix times 


as much centrifugal force, in deſcribing an equal circle 


with an equal velocity, 

6. If bodies of equal weights revolve in equal circles 
with unequal velocities, their centrifugal forces are as the 
ſquares of the velocities. To prove this law by an ex- 


periment, let two balls U and V. of equal weights be 


fixed on their cords at equal diftances from their reſpec- 
tive centres of motion ww and x : and then let the catgut 
ſtring E be put round the wheel K (whoſe circumference 
is only one half of the circumfereace of the wheel H or 


G) and over the pnlley s to keep it tight; and let four 


times as much weight be put in the tower Pas in the tower 
O. Then turn the winch B, and the ball V will revolve 
twice as faſt as theball U in a circle of the ſame diameter, 
becauſe they are equidiſtant from the centres of the circles 
in which they revolve; and the weights in the towers 
will both riſe at the ſame inſtant; which ſhews, that a 


double velocity in the ſame circle will exactly balance a 


quadruple power of attraction in the centre of the circle, 
For the weights in the towers may be conſidered as the 
attractive forces in the centres, acting upon the revolving 
balls; which, moving in equal circles, is the ſame thing 
as if they both moved in one and the ſame circle. 

7. If bodies of equal 4 revolve in unequal circles, 
in ſuch a manner that the ſquares of the times of their 
going round are as the cubes of their diſtances from the 
centres of the circles they deſcribe; their centrifugal 
forces are inverſely as rg en of their diſtances from 
thoſe centres. For, the catgut ſtring remaining as in the 
laſt experiment, let the diſtance of the ball V from the 
centre x be made equal to two of the croſs diviſions on 
its bearer, and the diſtance of the ball U from the cen- 
tre w be three and a ſixth part; the balls themſelves 
being of equal weights, and V making two revolutions 
by turning the winch in the time that U makes one: ſo 
that if we ſuppoſe the ball V to revolve in one moment, 
the ball U will revolve in two moments, the ſquares of 
which are one and four: for the ſquare of 1 is only 1, and 
the Tquare of 2 is 4 ; therefore the ſquare ofthe period or 
revolution of the ball Vis contained 4 times in the ſquare 
of the ball U. But the diſtance of V is 2, the cube of 
which is 8; and the diſtance of U is 33, the cube of 
which is 32 very nearly; in which 8 is contained four 
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times; and therefore, the ſquares of the periods of V 
and U are to one another as the cubes of their diſtances 
from x and w, which are the centres of their reſpective 
circles, And if the weight in the tower O be four oun- 
ces, equal to the ſquareof 2, the diſtance of V from the 
centre x; and the weight in the tower P be 10 ounces, 
nearly equal to the ſquare of 35, the diſtance of U from 
; it will be found, upon turning the machine by the 
winch, that the balls U and V will raiſe their reſpective 
weights at very nearly the ſame inſtant of time. Which 
confirms that famous propoſition of KerLER, viz. That 
the ſquares of the periodical times of the planets round 
the ſun are in proportion to the cubes of their diſtances 
from him; and that the ſun's attraction is inverſely as 
the ſquare of the diſtance from its centre: that is, at 
twice the diſtance, his attraction is four times leſs; and 
thrice the diſtance, nine times leſs ; at four times the di- 
ſtance, ſixteen times leſs ; and ſo on, to the remoteſt part 
of the ſyſtem. 

8. Take off the catgut ſtring E from the great wheel 
D and the ſmall wheel H, and let the ſtring F remain 
upon the wheels D and G. Take away alſo the bearer 
MX from the whirling-board d. and inſtead thereof 
put the machine AB (ig. 4.) upon it, fixing this ma- 
chine to the centre of the board by the pins c and 4, 
in ſuch a manner, that the end ef may riſe above the 
board to an angle of 30 or 40 degrees. In the upper 
ſide of this machine there are two glaſs tubes a and 
b, cloſe ſtopt at both ends; and each tube is about three 

uarters full of water. In the tube a is a little quick- 

Iver, which naturally falls down to the end à in the wa- 
ter, becauſe it is heavier than its bulk of water ; and on 
the tube b is a ſmall cork which floats upon the top of the 
water at e, becauſe it is lighter ; and it is ſmall enough 
to have liberty to riſe or fall in the tube. While the 
board 5 with this machine upon it continues at reſt, the 
— lies at the bottom of the tube a, and the cork 

oats on the water near the top of the tube 5. But, up- 
on turning the winch, and putting the machine in mo- 
tion, the contents of each tube will fly off towards the 
uppermoſt ends (which are fartheſt from the centre of 
motion) the heavieſt with the greateſt force. Therefore, 
the quickſilver in the tube a will fly off quite to the end ff 
and occupy its bulk of ſpace there, excluding the water 
from that place, becauſe it is lighter than quickſilver; 
but the water in the tube b flying off to its higher end e, 
will exclude the cork from that place, and cauſe the cork 
to deſcend towards the 1 end of the tube, where 
it will remain upon the loweſt end of the water near 
b; for the heavier body having the greater centrifugal 
force, will therefore poſſeſs the uppermoſt part of the 
tube; and the lighter body will keep between the heavier 
and the lowermoſt part, 

This demonſtrates the abſurdity of the Carteſian doc- 
trine of the planets moving round the ſun in vortexes: 
for, if the planet be more denſe or heavy than the bulk 
of the vortex, it will fly off therein, farther and farther 
from the ſun; if leſs denſe, it will come down to the 
loweſt part of the vortex, at the ſun: and the whole vor- 
tex itſelf muſt be ſurrounded with ſomething like a great 
wall, otherwiſe it would fly off, planets and all together. 

But: 
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But while gravity exiſts, there is no occaſion for ſuch 
vortexes; and when it ceaſes to exiſt, a ſtone thrown 
upwards will never return to the earth again, 5 
9. If a body be ſo placed upon the whirling board of 
the machine (fig. 1.) that the centre of gravity of the 
body be directly over the centre of the board, and the 
board be put into ever ſo rapid a motion by the winch B, 
the body will turn round with the board; but will not 
remove from the middle of it: for, as all parts of the 
body are in eguilibris round its centre of gravity,” and 
the centre of (gravity is at reſt in the centre of motion, 
the centrifugal force of all parts of the body will be e- 
qual at equal diſtances from its centre of motion; and 
therefore the body will remain in its place. But if the 
centte of gravity be placed ever ſo little out of the centre 
of motion, and the machine be turned ſwiftly round, the 
body will fly off towards that ſide of the board on which 
its centre of gravity lies. Thus, if the wire C (fig 5.) 
with its little ball B be taken away from the demi - globe 
A, and the flat ſide ef of this demi globe be laid upon the 
whirling-board of the machine, ſo as their centres may 
coincide ; if then the board be turned ever ſo quick by 
the winch, the demi globe will remain where it was pla- 
ced. But if the wire C be ſcrewed in the demi-globe at 
d, the whole becomes one body, whoſe centre of gravity 
is now at or near d. Let the pin c be faxed in the centre 
of the whirling-board, and the deep groove ô cut in the 
flat fide of the demi-globe be put upon the pin, ſo as the 
in may be in the centre of A [ See fig. 6. where this groove 
is repreſented at i] and let the whirling board be turned 
by the winch, which will carry the little ball B (fig. 5.) 
with its wice C, and the demi-globe A. all round the 
centre pin ci: and then the centrifugal force of the little 
ball B, which weighs only one ounce, will be ſo great, 
as to draw off the demi-globe A, which weighs two 
pounds, until che end of the groove at e ſtrikes againſt the 
pin c, and ſo prevents the demi - globe A from going any 
farther; otherwiſe, the centrifugal force of B would 
have been great enough to have carried A quite off the 


whirling- board. Which ſhews, that if the ſun were 


placed in the very centre of the orbits of the planets, it 
could not poſſibly remain there; for the centrifugal for- 
ces of the planets would carry them quite off, and the 
fun with them; eſpecially when ſeveral of them happen- 
ed to be in any one quarter of the heavens. For the fun 
and planets are as much connected by the mutual attrac- 
tion that ſubſiſts between them, as the bodies A and B 
are by the wire C which is fixed to them both. And 


even if there were but one ſingle planet in the whole hea- - 


vens to go round ever ſo large a ſun in the centre of its 
orbit, its centrifugal force would ſoon carry off both it- 
ſelf and the ſun. For, the greateſt body placed in any 
part of free ſpace could be eaſily moved: becauſe if there 
were no other body to attract it, it could have no weight 
or gravity of itſelf; and conſequently, though it could 
have no tendency of itſelf to remove from that part of 
ſpace, yet it might be very eaſily by any other ſubſtance. 
And perhaps it was this conſideration which made the 
celebrated AxCnimepes ſay, that if he had a proper 
place at ſome diſtance from the earth whereon to fix his 


machinery, he could move the whole earth. 
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10. As the centrifugal force of the light body B will 
not allow the heavy body A to remain in the centre of 
motion, even though it be 24 times as heavy as B; let 
us now take the ball A (fig. 7.) which weighs 6 ounces, 
and connect it by the wire C with the ball B, which weighs 
only one ounce ; and let the fork E be axed into the centre 
of the whirling-board ; then, hang the balls upon the fork 
by the wire Cin ſuch a manner that they may exactly ba - 
lance each other; which will be when the cemre of gra- 
vity between them, in the wite at d, is ſupported by the 
fork. And this centre of gravity is as much nearer to 
the centre of the ball A, than to the centre of the ball B. 
as A is heavier than B, allowing for the weight of the 
wire on each ſide of the fork.  "Fhis done, let the ma- 
chine be put into motion by the winch; and the balls A 
and B will go round their common centre of gravity 4. 
keeping their balance, becauſe either will not allow the 
other to fly off with it, For, ſuppoſing the ball B to be 
only one ounce in weight, and the ball A to be fix oun- 
ces; then, if the wire C were equally heavy on each 
ſide of the fork, the centre of gravity would be fix 
times as far from the centre of the ball B as from the 
centre of the ball A, and conſequently B will rerolve 
with a velocity fix times as great as A does; which will 
give B ſix times as much centrifugal. force as any ſingle 
ounce of A has: but then, as B is only one onnce, and 
A ſix ounces, the whole centrifugal force of A will exactly 
balance the whole centrifugal force of Br; and therefore, 
each body will detain the other ſo as to make it keep in its 
circle. This ſhews that the ſun and planets muſt all move 
round the common centre of gravity of the whole ſyſtem, 
in order to preſerve that juſt balance which takes place 
among them. For, the planets being as unactive and 
dead as the above balls, they could no more have put 
themſelves into motion than theſe balls can; nor have 
kept in their orbits, without being balanced at firſt with 
the greateſt degree of exactneſs upon their common centre 
of gravity by the Almighty Hand that made them and 
put them in motion. | Fi fliw © Hg 
Perhaps it may be here aſked, that ſince the centre of 
gravity between theſe balls muſt be ſupported by the fork E 
in this experiment, what prop it is that ſupports the cen- 
tre of gravity of the ſolar ſyſtem, and conſequently bears 
the weight of all the bodies in it; and by what is the 
prop itſelf 1 ? The anſwer is eaſy and plain; for 
the centre of gravity of our balls muſt be ſupported, be- 
cauſe they gravitate towards the earth, and would there- - 
fore fall to it: but as the ſun and planets gravitate only 
towards one another, they have nothing elſe to fall to; 
and therefore have no occaſion. for any. thing to ſupport 
their common centre of gravity: and if they did not 
move round that centre, and conſequently acquire a ten- 
deney to fly of from it by their motions, their mutual 
attractions would ſoon bring them together; and ſo the 
whole would become one maſs in the ſun : which would 
alſo be the caſe if their velocities round the ſun were not 
333 to create a centrifugal force equal to the 
un's attraction. | | 
But after all this nice adjuſtment, it appears evident, 
that the Deity cannot withdraw his regulating hand from 
his ia and leave them to be ſolely governed by the 
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laws which he has impreſſed upon them at firſt, For if he 
ſhould once leave them ſo, their order would in time 
come to an end; becauſe the planets muſt neceſſarily diſ- 
turb one another's motions by their mutual attractions, 
when ſeveral of them are in the ſame quarter of the 
heavens; as is often the caſe': and then, as they attract 
the ſun more towards that quarter than when they are in 
a manner diſperſed equably arround him, if he was not 
at that time made to deſcribe a portion of a larger circle 
round the common centre of gravity, the balance would 
then be immediately deſtroyed ; and as it could never re- 


| ſtore itſelf again, the whole ſyſtem would begin to fall 


together, and would in time unite in a maſs at the ſun, 
Oft this diſturbance we have a very remarkable inſtance 
in the comet which appeared lately; and which, in going 
laſt up before from the ſun, went ſo near to Jupiter, and 
was ſo affected by his attraction, as to have the figure of 
its orbit much changed; and not only ſo, but to have its 
period altered, and its courſe to be different in the heavens 
from what it was laſt before. 

11. Take away the fork and balls from the whirling- 
board, and place the trough AB (fig. 8.) thereon, fixing 
its centre to the centre of the whirling-board by the pin 
H. In this trough are two balls D and E, of unequal 
weights, connected by a wire /; and made to ſlide eaſily 
upon the wire C ſtretched from end to end of the trough, 
and made faſt by nut-ſcrews on the outſide of the ends, 
Let theſe balls be ſo placed upon the wire C. that their 
common centre of gravity g may be directly over the 
centre of the whirling-board. Then, turn the machine 
by the winch ever ſo ſwiftly, and the trough and balls 
will go round their centre of gravity ſo as neither of 
them will fly off; becauſe, on account of the equilibri- 
um, each ball detains the other with an equal force act- 
ing againſt it. But if the ball E be drawn a little more 
towards the end of the trough at A, it will remove the 
centre of pravity towards that end from the centre of 
motion; and then, upon turning the machine, the little 
ball E will fly off, and ſtrike with a conſiderable force a- 


gainſt the end A, and draw the great ball B into the 


middle of the trough. Or, if the great ball D be drawn 
towards the end B of the trough, ſo that the centre of 
gravity may be a little towards that end from the centre 
of motion, and the machine be turned by the winch, the 
great ball D will fly off, and ftcike violently againſt the 
end B of the trough, and will bring the little ball E into 


the middle of it. If the trough be not made very ſtrong, 


the ball D will break through it. 

12. The reaſon why the tides riſe at the ſame abſolute 
time on oppoſite ſides of the earth, and conſequently in 
oppoſite directions, is made abundantly plain by a new 
experiment on the whirling table. The cauſe of their 
riſing on the fide next the moon every one underſtands 
to be owing to the moon's attraction: but why they ſhould 
riſe on the oppoſite fide at the ſame time, where there is 
no moon to attract them, is perhaps not ſo generally un- 
derſtood. For it would ſeem that the moon ſhould rather 
draw the waters (as it were) cloſer to that fide, than raiſe 
them upon it, directly contrary to her attractive force, 
Let the circle abcd (fig. 9.) repreſent the earth, with its 
ade c turned toward the. moon, which: will then attract 
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the waters ſo as to raiſe them from e to g. But the 


queſtion is, why ſhould they riſe as high at that very 


time on the oppoſite fide, from a to e ? In order to ex- 
plain this, let there be a plate AB (fig 10.) fixed upon 
one end of the flat bar DC; with ſuch a circle drawn 
upon it as abcd (in fig. 9.) to repreſent the round figure 
of the earth and ſea; and ſuch an ellipfis as g to re- 
preſent the ſwelling of the ride ate and g. e 
the influence of the moon, Over this plate AB let the 
three ivory balls e,/,g be hung by the ſilk lines 5, i, l, 
faſtened to the tops of the crooked wires H, I, K, in ſuch 
a manner, that the ball at e may hang freely over the 
ſide of the circle e, which is fartheſt from the moon M 
= the other end of the bar;) the ball at F may hang 
reely over the centre,' and the ball at g hang over the 
fide of the circle g. which is neareſt the moon. The 
ball F may repreſent the centre of the earth, the ball 
ſome water on the ſide next the moon, and the ball e 
ſome water on the oppoſite fide. On the back of the 
moon M is fixt the ſhort bar N parallel to the horizon, 
and there are three holes in it above the little weights 
p,. r. A ſilk thread o is tied to the line 4 cloſe above 
the ball g, and, paſſing by one fide of the moon M, goes 
through a hole in the bar N, and has the weight p hun 
to it. Such another thread 7 is tied to the line 7, doſe 
above the ball /, and, paſſing through the centre of the 
moon M and middle of the bar N, has the weight g hung 
to it, which is * than the weight p. A third thread 
m is tied to the line 5, cloſe above the ball e, and paſſi 
by the other ſide of the moon M, through the bar N, 
has the weight er hung to it, which is lighter thaa the 
weight g. = -4 2 
The uſe of theſe three unequal weights is to repreſent 
the-moon's unequal attraction at different diſtances from 
her. With whatever force ſhe attracts the centre of the 
earth, ſhe attracts the fide next her with a greater degree 
of force, and the fide fartheſt from her with a leſs. So, 
if the weights are left at liberty, they will draw all the 
three balls towards the moon with different degrees of 
force, and cauſe them to make the appearance ſhewn in 
(fig. 11.) by which means they are evidently farther from 
each other than they would be if they hung at liberty by 
the lines þ,7,t; becauſe the lines would then hang per- 
pendicularly, This ſhews, that as the moon attracts 
the fide of the earth which is neareſt her with a greater 
degree of force than ſhe does the centre of the earth, ſhe 
will draw the water on that fide more than ſhe draws the 


centre, and ſo cauſes it to riſe on that ſide: and as ſhe © 


draws the centre more than ſhe draws the oppoſite ſide, 
the centre will recede farther from the ſurface of the water 
on that oppoſite fide, and ſo leave it as high there as ſhe 
raiſed it on the (ide next to her. For, as the centre will 
be in the middle between the tops of the oppoſite eleva- 
tions, they muſt of courſe be equally high on both ſides 
at the ſame time. | 

But upon this ſuppoſition. the earth and moon- would 
ſoon come together ; and to be ſure they would, if they 
had not a motion round their common centre of gravity, 
to create a degree of centrifugal force fufficient to ba- 


lance their mutual attraction. This motion they have; 


for as the maon goes round her orbit every month, at 
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the diſtance of 240000 miles from the earth's centre, and 
of 234000 miles from the centre of gravity of the earth 
and moon, ſo does the earth go round the fame centre of 
gravity every month at the diſtance of 6000 miles from 
it ; that is, from it to the centre of the earth, Now as 
the earth is (in round numbers) 8000 miles in diameter, 
it is plain that its fide next the moon is only 2000 miles 
from the comm'n centre of gravity of the earth and 
moon; its centre 6000 miles diſtant therefrom ; and its 
fartheſt fide from the moon 10000. Therefore the cen- 
trifugal forces of theſe parts are as 2000, 6000, and 
10000 ; that is, the centrifugal force of any fide of the 
earth, when it is turned from the moon, is five times as 
great as when it is turned towards the moon. And as 
the moon's attraction (expreſt by the number 6000) at 
the earth's centre keeps the earth from flying out of this 
monthly circle, it muſt be greater than the centrifugal 
force of the waters on the fide next her; and conſequent- 
ly, her greater degree of attraction on that fide is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe them; but as her attraction on the oppoſite 
fide is leſs than the centrifugal force of the water there, 
the exceſs of this force is ſufficient to raiſe the water 
juſt as high on the oppoſite fide. —To prove this ex- 
perimentally, Jet the bar DC (fig. 10.) with its fur- 
niture be fixed upon the whirling-board of the ma- 
chine (fig. 2.) by puſhing the pin P into the centre of 
the board ; which pin is in the centre of gravity of the 
whole bar with its three balls %, and moon M. 
Now, if the whirling-board and bar be turned flow. 
ly round by the winch, until the ball hangs over 
the centre of the circle, as in fig. 11. the ball g will be 
kept towards the moon by the heavieſt weight þp, (fig. 9.) 
and the ball e, on account of its greater centrifugal force, 
and the leſſer weight er, will fly off as far to the other fide 
as in fig. 12. And ſo, whilſt the machine is kept turn- 
ing, the balls e and g will hang over the ends of the el- 
lipſis J./ . So that the centrifugal force of the ball e will 
exceed the moon's attraction juſt as much as her attrac- 
tion exceeds the centrifugal force of the ball g, whilſt 
her attraction juſt balances the centrifugal force of the 
ball /, and makes it keep in its circle. And hence it is 
evident that the tides muſt riſe to equal heights at the 
ſame time on oppoſite ſides of the earth. This experi- 
ment, to the belt of my knowledge, is entirely new. 
From the principles thus eſtabliſhed, it is evident that 
the earth moves round the ſan, and not the ſun round the 
earth : for the centrifugal law will never allow a great 
body to move round a ſmall one in any orbit whatever ; 
eſpecially when we find, that if a ſmall body moves round 
a great one, the great one muſt alſo move round the com 
mon centre of gravity between them two. And it is well 
known, that the quantity of matter in the ſun is 227000 
times as great as the quantity of matter in the earth. 
Now, as the ſun's diſtance from the earth is at leaſt 
81,000,000 of miles, if we divide that diſtance by 
227000, we ſhall have only 357 for the number af miles 
that the centre of gravity between the ſun and earth is 
diſtant from the-ſun's centre. And as the ſun's ſemidia- 
meter is + of a degree, which, at ſo great a diſtance as 
that of the ſun, muſt be no leſs than 38 1 500 miles, if 
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this be divided by 357, the quotient. will be 10683, 


43 
which ſhews that the common centre of gravity is within 
the body of the ſun, and is only the 10684 part of his 
ſemidiameter from his centre toward his ſurface. | 
All globular bodies, whoſe parts can yield, and which 
do not turn on their axes, mult be perfect ſpheres, be- 
cauſe all parts of their ſurfaces are equally attracted to- 
ward their centres. But all ſuch globes which do ture 
on their axes, will be ohlate ſpheroids ; that is, their 
ſurfaces will be higher, or farther from the centre, in 
the equatorial than in the polar regions. For, as the e- 
quatorial parts move quickeſt, they muſt have the great- 
ell centrifugal force; and will therefore recede fartheſt 
from the axis of motion. Thus, if two circular hoo 
AB and CD, (Plate CVII. fig. 1.) made thin and flex- 
ible, and croſſing one another at right angles, be turned: 
round their axis EF by means of the winch , the wheel 
n, and pinion o, and the axis be looſe in the pole or in- 
terſection e, the middle parts A, B, C, D will {well out ſo 
as to ſtrike againſt the ſides of the frame at F and G, if 
the pole e, in ſinking to the pin E, be not ſtopt by it from 
ſinking farther: ſo that the whole will appear of an oval fi- 
gure, the equatorial diameter being conſiderably longer than 
the polar. That our earth is of this 5 gure, is demon- 
ſtrable from actual meaſurement of ſome degrees on its 
ſurface, which are found to be lozyer in the frigid zones 
than in the torrid : and the difference is found to be 
ſach as prove the earth's equatorial diameter to be 35 
miles longer than its axis —Sance then, the earth is high- 
er at the equator than at the poles, the ſea, which like 
all other fluids naturally runs downward (or towards the 
places which are neareſt the earth's centre) would run 
towards the polar regions, and leave the equatorial parts 
dry, if the centrifugal force of the water, which carried 
it to thoſe parts, and ſo raiſed them, did not detain and 
keep it from running back again towards the pales of the 
earth. 


Of the Mechanical Powers. 


Ir we conſider bodies in motion, and compare them 
together, we may do this either with reſpect to the quan- 
tities of matter they contain, or the velocities with which 
they are moved. The heavier any body. is, the greater 

is the power required either to move it or to ſtop its mo- 
tion: and again, the ſwifter it moves, the greater is its 
force. So that the whole momentum or quantity of force 
of a moving body. is the reſult of its quantity of matter 
multiplied by the velocity with which it is moved. And 
when. the products arifing from the multiplication of the 
particular quantities of matter in any two bodies by their 
reſpective velocities are equal, the momenta or entire 
forces are ſo too. Thus, ſuppoſe a body, which we ſhall 
call A, to weigh 40 pounds, and to move at the rate of 
two miles in a minute; and another body, which we ſhall 
call B, to weigh only four pounds; and to move 20 miles- 
in a minute; the entire forces with which theſe two 
bodies would- (trike againſt any. obſtacle would be equal 
to each other, and therefore it would require equal powers 
to ſtop them. For 40 multiplied by 2 gives 80, the force 
of the body A; and 20 multiplied by 4 gives 80, the 
force of the body B. 

Upon this eaſy principle depends the whole of me- 

chanics: 
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chanics: and it holds univerſally true, that when two 
bodies are ſuſpended by any machine, ſo as to act con- 
trary to each other: if the machine be put into motion, 
and the perpendicular aſcent of one body multiplied into 
its weight, be equal to the perpendicular deſcent of the 
other body multiplied into its weight, theſe bodies, how 
unequal ſoever in their weights, will balance one another 
in all ſituations : for, as the whole aſcent of one is per- 
formed in the ſame time with the whole deſcent of the 
other, their teſpective velocities maſt be directly as the 
ſpaces they move through ; and the exceſs of weight in 
one body is compenſated by the exceſs of velocity in the 
other.—Upon this principle it is eaſy to compute the 
power of any mechanical engine, whether ſimple or com- 
pound; for it is but only inquiring how much ſwifter 
the power moves than the weight does (i. e. how much 
farther in the ſame time,) and juft ſo much is the power 
increaſed by the help of the engine, | 

In the theory of this ſcience, we ſuppoſe all planes 
perfectly even, all bodies perfectly ſmooth, levers to have 
no weight, cords to be extremely pliable, machines to 
have no friction; and in ſhort, all imperfection muſt be 
ſer aſide until the theory be eſtabliſned, and then proper 

allowances are to be made. ; 
The ſimplemachines, uſually called mechanical powers, 

are fix in number, viz. the ſever, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the ſcrew. 
They are called mechanical powers, becauſe they help 
us to raiſe weights, move heavy bodies, and overcome 
reſiſtances, which we could not effect without them, 
1. A lever is a bar of iron or wood, one part of which 
being ſupported by a prop, all the other parts turn upon 
that prop as their centre of motion : and the velocity of e- 
very part or point is directly as its diſtance from the prop. 
Therefore, when the weight to be raiſed at one end is 
to the power applied at the other to raiſe it, as the di- 
ſtance of the power from the prop is to the diſtance of the 
weight from the prop, the power and weight will exactly 
balance or counterpoiſe each other: and as a common 
lever has but very little friction on its prop, a very little 
additional power will be ſufficient to raiſe the weight. 

There are four kinds of levers. 1. The common 
ſort, where the prop is placed between the weight and the 

wer; but much nearer to the weight than to the power. 
2. When the prop is at one end of the Jever, the power 
at the other, and the weight between them. 3. When 
the prop is at one end, the weight at the other, and the 
power applied between them. 4. The bended lever, 
which differs only in form from the firſt fort, but not in 
property. Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond kind are often 
uſed in mechanical engines; but there are few inſtances 
in which the third fort is uſed. 

A common balance 1s a lever of the firſt kind; but as 
both its ends are at equal diſtances from its centre of mo- 
tion, they move with equal velocities; and therefore, as 
it gives no mechanical advantage, it cannot properly be 
reckoned among the mechanical powers, 

A lever of the firſt kind is repreſented by the bar 
ABC, (Plate CVII. fig. 2.) ſupported by the prop D. 
Its principal uſe is to looſen large ſtones in the ground, 
or raiſe great weights to ſmall heights, in order to have 
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ropes put under them for raiſing them higher by othet 
machines. The parts AB and BC, on different ſides of 
the prop D, are called the arms of the lever: the end A of 
the ſhorter arm AB being appplied to the weight intend- 
ed to be raiſed, or to the reſiſtance to be overcome; and 
the power applied to the end C of the longer arm BC. 
In mekins experiments with this machine, the ſhorter 
arm AB muſt be as much thicker than the longer arm 
BC, as will be ſufficient to balance it on the prop. This 
ſuppoſed, let P repreſent a power whoſe intenſity is e- 
qual to one ounce, and Wa weight whoſe intedfity is 
equal to 12 ounces. Then, if the power be 12 times as far 
from the prop as the weight is, they will exactly counter- 
poiſe; and a ſmall addition to the power P will cauſe it 
to deſcend, and raiſe the weight W; and the velocity 
with which the power deſcends will be to the velocity 
with which the weight riſes, as 12 to 1: that is, directly 
as their diſtances from the 'prop; and conſequently, as 
the ſpaces through which they move Hence it is plain, 
that a man who by his natural ſtrength, without the help 
of any machine, could ſupoort an hundred weight, will 
by the help of this lever be enabled to ſupport twelve 
hundred. If the weight be leſs, or the power greater, 
the prop may be placed ſo much the farther from the 
weight; and then it can be raiſed to a proportionably 
greater height. For univerſally, if the intenſuy of the 
weight multiplied into its diſtance from the prop be 
equal to the intenſity of the power multiplied into its 
diſtance from the prop, the power and weight will ex- 
actly balance each other; and a little addition to the 
power will raiſe the weight. Thus, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the weight W is 12 ounces, and its diſtance from 
the prop is 1 inch; and 12 multiplied by 1 is 12; the 
power P is equal to 1 ounce, and its diſtance from the 
prop is 12 inches, which multiplied by one is 12 again: 
and therefore there is an equilibrium between them. So, 
if a power equal to 2 ounces be appligd at the diſtance 
of 6 inches from the prop, it will juſt balance the 
weight W ; for 6 multiplied by 2 is 12, as before, And 
a power equal to 3 ounces placed at 4 inches diſtance 
from the prop would do the ſame; for 3 times 4 is 12; 
and ſo on, in proportion. | | 
The flatera, or Roman fleelyard, is a lever of this 
kind, contrived for finding the weights of different bo- 
dies by one ſingle weight placed at different diſtances from 
the prop or centre of motion D. For, if a ſcale hangs 
at A, the extremity of the ſhorter arm AB, and is of 
ſuch a weight as will exactly counterpoiſe the longer arm 
BC; if this arm be divided into as many equal parts as 
it will contain, each equal ro AB, the lage weight P 
(which we may ſuppoſe to be 1 pound) will ſerve for 
weighing any thing as heavy as itſelf, or as many times 
heavier as there are diviſions in the arm BC, or any 
quantity between its own weight and that quantity. «As 
for example, if P be 1 pound, and placed at the firſt di- 
viſion 1 in the arm BC, it will balance 1 pound in the 
ſcale at A: if it be removed to the ſecond diviſion at 2, 
it will balance 2 pounds in the ſcale; if to the third, 
unds; and ſo on to the end of the arm BC. If each 
of theſe integral diviſions be ſubdivided into as many e- 
qual parts as a pound contains ounces, and the weight 
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p be placed at any of theſe ſubdivifons, ſo as to coun- 
terpoiſe what is in the ſcale, the pounds and odd ounces 
therein are by that means aſcertained. 
To this kind of lever may be reduced ſeveral ſorts 
of inſtruments, ſuch as ſciſſars, pinchers, ſnuffers ; which 
are made of two levers acting contrary to one another; 
their prop or centre of motion being the pin which keeps 
them together, * 6 | 
In common practice, the longer arm of this lever great- 
ly exceeds the weight of the ſhorter ; which gains great 
advantage, becauſe it adds ſo much to the power, 
A lever of the ſecond kind has the weight between the 
prop and the power. In. this, as well as the former, 
the advantage gained is as the diſtance of the power from 
the prop to the diſtance of the weight from the prop: 
for the reſpective velocities of the power and weight are 
in that proportion; and they will balance each other 
when the intenſity of the power multiplied by its diſtance 
from the prop is equal to the intenſity of the weight mul- 
tiplied by its diſtance from the prop. Thus, if AB 
(fs. 3.) be alever on which the weight W of 6 ounces 
hangs at the diſtance of x inch from the prop G, and 
a power P equal to the weight of one ounce hangs at the 
end B, 6 inches from the prop, by the cord CD going 
over the fixed pulley E, the power will juſt ſupport 
the weight ; and a ſmall addition to the power will raiſe 
the weight 1 inch for every 6 inches that the power 
deſcends. : 
This lever ſhews the reaſon why two men carrying a 
burden upon a ſtick between them, bear unequal ſhares 
of the burden in the inverſe proportion of their diſtances 
from it, Forit is well known, that the nearer any of 
them is to the burden, the greater ſhare he bears of it: 
and if he goes directly under it, he bears the whole. 
So, if one man be at G, and the other at P, having the 
pole or ſtick AB reſting on their ſhoulders ; if the burden 
or weight W be placed five times as near the man at G, 
as it is to the man at P, the former will bear five times 
as much weight as the latter. This is likewiſe applicable 
to the cafe of two, horſes of unequal ſtrength, to be ſo 
yoked, as that each horſe may draw a part proportionable 
to his ſtrength ; which is done by dividing the beam fo, 
that the point of traction may be as much nearer to the 
{tronger horſe than to the weaker, as the ſtrength of the 
former exceeds that of the latter, 
To this kind of lever may be reduced oars, rudders of 
ſhips, doors turning vpon hinges, cutting knives which 
are fixed at the point of the blade, and the like. 
If in this lever we ſuppoſe the power and weight to 
change places, ſo that the power may be between the 
weight and the prop, it will become a lever of the third 
Kind; in which, that there may be a balance between the 
power and the weight, the intenſity of the power muſt 
exceed the intenſity of the weight, juſt as much as the 
diſtance of the weight from the prop exceeds the diſtance 
of the power from it. Thus, let E (fig. 4.) be the prop 
of the lever AB, and W a weight of 1 pound, placed 
3 times as far from the prop, as the power P acts at F, 
dy the cord C going over the fixed pulley D; in this caſe, 


the power muſt be equal to three pounds, in order to ſu 
Port the weight, I e - 


Vor. III. No. 71. 
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To this ſort of lever are generally referred the bones 
of a man's arm: for when we lift a weight by the hagd, 
the muſcle that exerts its force to raiſe that weight, is 
fixed to the bone about one tenth part as far below the 


I 
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elbow as the hand is, And the elbow being the centre 
round which the lower part of the arm turns, the muſcle 
muſt therefore exert a force ten times as great as the weight 
that is raiſed. | 

As this kind of lever is a diſadvantage to the moving 
power, it is neyer uſed but in caſes of neceſſity; ſuch as 
that of a ladder, which, being fixed at one end, is by the 
ſtrength of a man's arms reared againſt a wall; and in 
clock-work, where all the wheels may be reckoned levers 
of this kind, becauſe the power that moves every wheel, 
except the firſt, as upon it near the centre of motion by 
means of a ſmall pinion, and the reſiſtance it has to over- 
come acts againſt the teeth round its circumference. 

The fourth kind of lever differs nothing from the 
firſt, but in being bended for the ſake of convenience. 
ACB (fig. 5.) is a lever of this ſort, bended at C, 
which is its prop, or centre of motion. P is a power 
acting upon the longer arm AC at F, by means of the 
cord DE going over the pulley G; and W is a weight 
or reſiſtance acting upon the end B of the ſhorter arm 
BC. If the power be to the weight as BC is to CF, 
they are in eguilibrio. Thus, ſuppoſe W to be 5 pounds 
acting at the diſtance of one foot from the centre of mo- 
tion C, and P to be 1 pound acting at F, five feet from 
the centre C, the power and weight will juſt balance 
2 other. A hammer drawing a nail is a lever of this 

Ort. 

2. The ſecond mechanical power is the wheel and axle, 
in which the power is applied to the circumference of the 
wheel, and the weight is raiſed by a rope which coils a- 
bout the axle as the wheel is turned round, Here it is 
plain, that the velocity of the power muſt be tothe velo- 
city of the weight, as the circumference of the wheel is 
to the circumference of the axle: and conſequently, the 
power and weight will balance each other, when the in- 
tenſity of the power is to the intenſity of the weight as 
the circumference of the axle is to the circumference of 
the wheel. Let AB (fig. 6.) be a wheel, CD its axle, 
and ſuppoſe the circumference of the wheel to be 8 times 
as great as the circumference of the axle; then a power P 
equal to 1 pound hanging by the cord I, which goes round 
the wheel, will balance a weight W of 8 pounds hanging 
by the rope K which goes round the axle. And as the fric- 
tion on the pivots or gudgeons of the axle is but ſmall, a 
ſmall addition to the power will cauſe it to deſcend, and 
raiſe the weight : but the weight will riſe with only an 
eighth part of the velocity wherewith the power deſcends, 
and conſequently through no more than an eighth part 
of an equal ſpace, in the ſame time. If the wheel be 
pulled round by the handles S,S, the power will be 
increaſed in proportion to their length. And by this 
means, any weight may be raiſed as high as the operator 
pleaſes. p | 


To this fort of engine belong all cranes for raiſing 


great weights; and in this caſe, the wheel may havgcogs 
all around it inſtead of handles, and a ſmall lantern or 
trundle may be made to work in the cogs, and be turned 
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by a winch; which will make the power of the engine to 
exceed the power of the man who works it, as much as 
the number of revolutions of the winch exceed thoſe of 
the axle D, when multiplied by the exceſs of the length 
of the winch above the length of the ſemidiameter of the 
axle, added to the ſemidiameter or half-thickneſs of 
the rope K, by which the weight is drawn up. Thus, 
ſuppoſe the diameter of the rope and axle taken together 
to be 12 inches, and conſequently half their diameters 
to be 6 inches; ſo that the weight W will hang at 
6 inches perpendicular diſtance from below the centre of 
the axle. Now, let us ſuppoſe the wheel AB, which is 
fixt on the axle, to have 80 cogs, and to be turned by 
means of a winch fix inches long, fixt on the axis of a 
trundle of 8 ſtaves or rounds, working in the cogs of the 
wheel. —Here it is plain, that the winch and trundle 
would make 10 revolutions for one of the wheel AB, and 
its axis D, on which the rope K winds in raiſing the 
weight W; and the winch being no longer than the ſum 
of the ſemi-diameters of the great axle and rope, the 
trundle could have no more power on the wheel, than a 
man could have by pulling it round by the edge, becauſe 
the winch would have no greater velocity than the edge 
of the wheel has, which we here ſuppoſe to be ten times 
as great as the velocity of the riſing weight; ſo that, in this 
caſe, the power gained would be as 10 to 1. Burt if the 
length of the winch be 12 inches, the power gained will 
be as 20 to 1: if 18 inches (which is long enough for any 
man to work by) the power gained would be as 30 to 1; 
that is, a man could raiſe 30 times as much by ſuch an 
engine, as he could do by his natural ſtrength without it, 
becauſe the velocity of the handle of the winch would be 
30 times as great as the velocity of the riſing weight; the 
abſolute force of any engine being in proportion of the 
velocity of the power to the velocity of the weight raiſed 
by it.— But then, juſt as much power or advantage as is 
gained by the engine, ſo much time is loſt in working it. 
In this fort of machines it is requiſite to have a ratchet- 
wheel G on one end of the axle, with a catch H to fall 
into its teeth; which will at any time ſupport the weight, 
and keep it from deſcending, if the workman ſhould, 
through inadvertency or careleſneſs quit his hold whilſt the 
weight is raiſing. And by this means, the danger is pre- 
vented which might otherwiſe happen by the running down 
of the weight when left at liberty, 

3. The third mechanical power or engine conſiſts ei- 
ther of one moveable pulley, ora ſyſtem of pulleys ; ſome 
in a block or cafe which is fixed, and others in a block 
which is moveable, and riſes with the weight, For tho” 
a ſingle pulley, that only turns on its axis, and riſes not 
| With the weight, may ſerve to change the direction of the 
power, yet it can give no mechanical advantage thereto 
but is only as the beam of a balance, whoſe arms are of 
equal length and weight. Thus, if the equal weights 
W and P (5g 7.) hang by the cord BB upon the pulley 
A, whoſe block þ is fixed to the beam HI, they will 
counterpoiſe each other, juſt in the ſame manner as if the 
cord were cut in the middle, and its two ends hung upon 
the hooks fixt in the pulley at A and A, equally diſtant 


from its centre. 


But if a weight W hangs at che lower end of the moye- 
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exceeds its perpendicular height. 
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able block p of the pulley D, and the cord GF goes 
under the pulley, it is plain that the half G of the cord 
bears one half of the weight W, and the half F rhe other; 
for they bear the hole between them. Therefore, what- 
ever holds the upper end of either rope, ſuſtains one half of 
the weight; and if the cord at F be drawn up ſo as to raiſe 
the pulley D to C, the cord will then be extended to its 
whole length, all but that part which goes under the pul- 
ley : and conſequently, the power that draws the cord 
will have moved twice as far as the pulley D with its 
weight W riſes: on which account, a power whoſe in- 
tenſity is equal to one half of the weight will be able to 
ſupport it, becavſe if the power moves (by means of a 
ſmall addition) its velocity will be double the velocity of 
the weight; as may be ſeen by putting the cord over the 
fixt pulley C (which only changes the direction of the 
power, without giving any 1 to it) and hanging 
on the weight P. which is equal only to one half of the 
weight W; in which caſe there will be an equilibrium, and 
a little addition to P will cauſe it to deſcend, and raiſe W 
through a ſpace equal to one half of that through which 
P deſcends.— Hence, the advantage gained will be al- 
ways equal to twice the number of pulleys in the move- 
able or undermoſt block. So that, when the upper or 
fixt block « contains two pulleys, which only turn on 
the axes, and the lower or moveable block U contains 
two pulleys, which not only turn upon their axes, but 
alſo riſe with the block and weight; the advantage gained 
by this is as 4 to the working power. Thus, if one end 
of the rope KMOYQ be fixed to a hook at I, and the 
rope paſſes over the pulleys N and R, and under the pul- 
leys L and P, and has a weight T, of one pound, hung 
to its other end at T, this weight will balance and ſup- 
port a weight W of four pounds hanging by a hook at 
the moveable block U, allowing the ſaid block as a part 
of the weight And if as much more power be added as 
is ſuſficiennt to overcome the friction of the pulleys, the 
power will deſcend with four times as much velocity as 
the weight riſes, and conſequently through four times as 
much ſpace, | 

The two pulleys inthe fixed block X, and the two in 
the moveable block Y, are in the ſame caſe with thoſe laſt 
mentioned ; and thoſe-in the lower block give the ſame 
advantage to the power. 

As a ſyſtem of pulleys has not great weight and lies 
in a ſmall compaſs, it is eaſily carried about: and can be 
applied, in a great many caſes, for raiſing weights, where 
other engines cannot. But they have a great deal of fric- 
tion, on three accounts: 1. Becauſe the diameters of their 
axes bear a very conſiderable proportion to their own di- 
ameters; 2, Becauſe in working they are apt to rub againſt 
one another, or againſt the ſides of the block; 3. Be- 
cauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the rope that goes over and ua- 
der them, 

4. The fourth mechanical power is the inclined plane; 
and the advantage gained by it is as great as its length 
Let AB (fig. 8.) be a 
plane parallel to the horizon, and CD a plane inclined to 
it; and ſuppoſe the whole length CD to be three times 
as great as the perpendicular height G # F: in this caſe, 
the cylinder E will be ſupported upon the plane CD, and 
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kept from rolling down upon it, by a power equal to a 
third part of the weight of the cylinder. Therefore, a 
weight may be rolled up this inclined plane with a third 
rt of the power which would be ſufficient to draw it ap 
by the fide of an upright wall, If the plane was four 
times as long as high. a fourth part of the power would 
be ſufficient; and ſo on, in proportion. Or, if a pillar 
was to be raiſed from a floor to the height GF, by means 
of the engine ABDC, (which would then act as a half 
wedge, where the reſiſtance gives way only on one fide) 
the engine and pillar would be in equi/i5ri0 when the 
power applied at GF was to the weight of the pillar as 
GF to GD; and if the power be increaſed, ſo as to o- 
vercome the friction of the engine againſt the floor and pil- 
lar, the engine will be driven, and the pillar raiſed: and 
when the engine has moved its whole length upon the floor, 
the pillar will be raiſed tothe whole height of the engine, 
from G to F. | 
The force wherewith a rolling body deſcends upon an 
inclined plane, is to the force of its abſolute gravity, by 
which it would deſcend perpendicularly in a free ſpace, 
as the height of the plane is to its length. For, ſuppoſe 
the plane AB (fig. 9.) to be parallel to the horizon, the 
cylinder C will keep at reſt upon any part of the plane 
where it is laid. If the plane be ſo elevated, that its 
rpendicular height D (fig. 10.) is equal to half its 
l AB, the cylinder will roll down upon the plane 
with a force equal to half its weight; for it would require 
a power (acting on the direction of AB) equal to half its 
weight, to keep it from rolling. If the plane AB (fig. 11) 
be elevated, fo as to be perpendicular to the horizon, the 
cylinder C will deſcend with its whole force of ' gravity. 
becauſe the plane contri. utes nothing to its ſupport or 
hindrance; and therefore, it wouldrequire a power equal 
to its « hole weight to keep it from deſcending.” | 
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lender pivots in the frame D. in which there is a hook 
e, with a line G tied to it: let this line go over the fixed 
pulley H, and have its other end tied to a hook in the 
weight I. If the weight of the body I, be to the weight 
of the cylinder C, added to that of its frame D, as the 
perpendicular height of the plane LM is to its length AB, 
the weight will juſt ſupport the cylinder upon the plane, 
and a ſmall touch of a finger will either cauſe it to aſcend 
or deſcend with equal eafe : then, if a little addition be 
made to the weight I. it will deſcend, and draw the cy- 
linder up the plane. In the time that the cylinder moves 
from A to B, it will rife through the whole height of the 
plane ML; and the weight will deſcend from H to K, 
2 a ſpace equal to the whole length of the plane 
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If the plane be made to move upon rollers or friction- 
wheels, and the cylinder be ſupported upon it; the ſame 
power will draw the plane under the cylinder, which be- 
fore drew the cylinder up the plane, provided the pivots 
of the axes of the friction- wheels be ſmall, and the wheels. 
themſelves be pretty large. For, let the machine ABC 
(fig. 13.) equal in length and height ro ABM, fig. 12.) 

provided with four wheels, whereof two appear at D 
and E, and the third under C, »hilſt the fourth is hid 
from ſight by the horizontal board a, Let the cylinder 
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Let the cylinder C (fig. 12.) be made to turn upon 


C 8. 47 
F be laid upon the lower end of the inclined plane CB 
and the line G be extended from the frame of the cylia · 
der, about fix feet parallel to the plane CB; and, in that 
direction, fixed to a hook in the wall; which will ſupport 
the cylinder, and keep it from rolling off the plane. Let 
one end of the line H be tied to a hook at C in the machine, 
and the other end to a weight K, the ſame as drew the 
cylinder up the plane before, If this line be put over 
the fixed pully I, the weight K will draw the machine a- 
long the horizontal plane L, and under the cylinder F: 
and when the machine has been drawn the whole length 
CB, the cylinder will be raiſed to 4, equal to the per- 
pendicular height AB above the horizontal part at A. 

Too the inclined plane may be reduced all hatchets, 
chiſels, and other edge tools which are chamfred only on 
one fide. | 

5. The fifth mechanical power or engine is the wedge, 
which may be conſidered as two equally inclined planes 
DEF and CEF, joined together at their baſes e EF: then 
DC (Plate CVIII. fig. 1.) is the whole thickneſs of the 
wedge at its back ABCD, where the power is q—_ 
EF is the depth or height of the wedge; DF the 
of one of its ſides, equal to CF the length of the other 
fide; and OF is its ſharp edge, which is entered into the 
wood intended to be ſplit by the force of a hammer or 
mallet ſtriking perpendicularly on its back. Thus, ABS 
(be. 2.) is a wedge driven into the cleft CDE of the wood: 


When the wood does not cleave at any diſtance before 
the wedge, there will be an equilibrium between the power 
impelling the wedge downward, and the teſiſtance of the 
wood acting againſt the two fades of the wedge ; if the 
power be to the reſiſtance, as half the thickneſs of the 
wedge at its back is to the length of either of its ſides; 
that is, as Aa to Ab, or Ba to Bb (fig. 2.) Aadif the 
power be increaſed, ſo as to overcome the friction of the 
wedge and the reſiſtance ariſing from the cohenon or ſtick - 
age of the wood, the wedge will be drove in, and the 
wood ſplit aſunder, | | 

But, when the wood cleaves at any diſtance before the 
wedge (as it generally does) the power impelling the 
wedge will not be to the reſiſtance of the wood, as half 
the thickneſs of the wedge is to the length of one of its 
ſides but as half its thickneſs is to the length of either 
fide of the clefr, eſtimated from the top or acting part of 
the wedge. For, if we ſuppoſe the wedge to be lengrh- 
ened down from 5 to. the bottom of the cleft at E, the 
ſame proportion will hold; namely, that the power will 
be to the reſiſtan s half the thickneſs of the wedge is 
to the length of either of its fides: or, which amounts to. 
the ſame thing, as the whole thickneſs of the wedge is to 
the length of both its ſides. 

In order to prove what is here advanced concerning the 
wedge, let us fuppoſe the wedge to be divided length- 
wiſe into two equal parts: and then it will become two e- 
qually inclined planes; one of which, as abc, (Plate CVII. 
fig. 14.) may be made uſe of as a half wedge for ſepa- 
rating the moulding cd from the wainſcot AB. It is e- 
viden', that when this half-wedge has been driven its 
whole length ac between the wainſcot and moulding, its 
fide ac will be at ed; and the moulding will be ſeparated 

da 


to /7 from the wainſcot. Now, from what has been al 
ready proved of the inclined plane, it appears, that to have 
an equilibrium between the power impellipg the half wedge 
and the reſiſtance of the moulding, the former mult be to 
the latter as ab to ac; that is, as the thickneſs of the 
back which receives the ſtroke is to the length of the ſide 
againſt which the moulding acts. Therefore, ſince the 
power upon the half wedge is to the reſiſtance agaiaſt its 
ſide, as the half back ab is to the whole ſide ac, it is plain, 
that the power upon the whole wedge (where the whole 
back is double the half back) mult be to the reſiſtance a- 
-gainſt both its ſides, as the thickneſs of the whole back 
is to the length of both the fides, ſuppoſing the wedge 
at the bottom of the cleft; or as the thickneſs of the whole 
back to the length of both ſides of the cleft, when the 
wood ſplits at any diſtance before the wedge. For, when 
the wedge is driven quite into the wood, and the wood 
ſplits at ever ſo ſmall a diſtance before its edge, the top 
of the wedge then becomes the acting part, becauſe the 
wood does not touch it any where elſe. And fince the bot - 
tom of the cleft muſt be conſidered as that part where the 


Whole ſtickage or reſiſtance is accumulated, it is plain, 


from the nature of the lever, that the farther the power 
acts from the reſiſtance, the greater is the advantage. 


Some writers have advanced, that the power of the- 


-wedge is to the reſiſtance to be overcome, as the thick - 
neſs of the back of the wedge is to the length only of one 
of its ſides; which ſeems very ſtrange : Br. if we ſup- 
poſe AB (Plate CVIII. fig 3.) to be a ſtrong inflexible 
bar of wood or iron fixt into the ground at CB, and D and 
E to be two blocks of marble lying on the ground on oppo- 


ſite ſides of the bar, it is evident that the block D may be 


ſeparated from the bar to the diſtance d, equal to ab, by 
driving the inclined plane or half wedge abe down between 
them; and the block E may be ſeparated to an equal di- 
{tance on the other ſide, in like manner, by the half wedge 
cdo. But the power impelling each half wedge will he to 


the reſiſtance of the block againſt its fide, as the thickneſs 


of that half wedge is to the length of its acting ſide. There- 
fore the power to drive both the half wedges is to both 
the reſiſtances, as both the half backs is to the length of 
both the acting ſides, or as half the thickneſs of the whole 
back is to the length of either fide, And, if the bar be 
taken away, the blocks put cloſe together, and the two 
half wedges joined to make one; it will require as much 
force to drive it down between the blocks, as is equal to 
the ſum of the ſeparate powers acting upon the half wedges 
when the bar was between them. 

To confirm this by an experiment, let two cylinders, as 
AB (fig. 4.) and CD, be drawn towards one another by 
lines running over fixed pulleys, and a weight of 40 ounces 


hanging at the lines belonging to each cylinder: and let a 


wedge of 40 ounces weight, having its back juſt as thick 
as either of its ſides is long, be put between the cylinders, 
which will then act againſt each fide with a reſiſtance equal 
to 40 ounoes, Whilſt its own weight endeavours to bring 
it down and ſeparate them. And here, the power of the 


_ wedge's gravity impelling it downward, will be to the re- 


ſiſtance of both the cylinders againſt the wedge, as the 
thickneſs of the wedge is to the length of both its ſides; 
for there will then be an equilibrium between the weight 
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of the wedge and the teſiſlance of the cylinders againſt it, 
and it will remain at gny height between them; requiring 
juſt as much power to puſh it upward as to pull it dowa- 
ward.—If another wedge of equal weight and depth with 
this, and only half as thick, be put between the cylinders, 
it will require twice as much weight to be hung at the ends 
of the lines which draw them together, to keep the wedge 
from going down between them. That is, a wedge of 
40 ounces, whoſe back is only equal to half the length of 
one of its ſides, will require 80 ounces to each cylinder, 
to keep it in an equilibrium between them: and twice 80 
is 160, equal to four times 40. So that the power will 
be always tothe reſiſtance, as the thickneſs of the back of 
the 2 is to the length (not of its one ſide, but) of both 
its ſides. a 


The beſt way, though perhaps not the neateſt, for ma- 


king a wedge with its appurtenances for ſuch experiments, 


is as follows. LetIKLM (fig. 4.) and LMNO be two 
flat pieces of wood, each about fitteen inches long and 
three or four in breadth, joined together by a binge at 
LM; and let P be a gradvated arch of braſs, on which the 
ſaid pieces of wood may be opened to any angle not more 
than 60 degrees, and then ſixt at the given angle by means 
of the two ſcrews a and 5. Then, IKNO will repreſent 
the back of the wedge, LM its ſharp edge which enters 
the wood, and the outſides of the pieces IKLM and 
LMNO the two ſides of the wedge againſt which the wood 
acts in cleaving. By means of the ſaid arch, the wedge 
may be opened ſo as to adjult the thickneſs of its back 
in any proportion to the length of either of its ſides, but 
not to exceed that length: and any weight, as p, may be 
hung to the wedge upon the hook M, which weight, to- 
gether with the weight of the wedge itſelf, may be conſi- 
dered as the impelling power; which is all the ſame in ex- 
periment, whether it be laid upon the back of the wedge 
to puſh it down, or hung to its edge to pull it down, 
et AB and CD be two wooden cylinders, each about 
two inches thick, where they touch the outſides of the 
wedge ; and let their ends be made like two round flat 
plates, to keep the wedge from ſlipping off endwiſe be- 
tween them. Let a ſmall cord with a loop on one end 
of it go over a pivot in the end of each cylinder, and the 
cords S and T belonging to the cylinder AB go over the 
fixt pulleys W and X, and be faſtened at theirother ends 
to the bar wx, on which any weight, as Z, may be hung at 
pleaſure, In like manner, let thecords Q and R belong- 
ing to the cylinder BC go over the fixt pulleys U and 9 
to the bar uv, on which a weight Y equal to Z may be 
hung. Theſe weights, by drawing the cylinders towards 
one another, may be conſidered as the reſiſtance of the 
wood acting equally againſt oppoſite ſides of the wedge ; 
the cylinders themſelves being ſuſpended near and pa- 
rallel to each other, by their pivots in loops on the lines 
E, F, G, H; which lines may be fixed to hooks in the ciel- 
ing of the room, The longer thele lines are, the better; 
and they ſhould never be leſs than four feet each. The 
further alſo the pulleys W,V and W, X are from the cy- 
linders, the truer will the experiments be; and they may 

turn upon pins fixed into the wall. 
In this machine, the weights Y and Z, and the weight 
2, may be varied at pleaſure, ſo as to be adjuſted in pro- 
portion 


* 


portion of the length of the wedge's fide to the thickneſs 
of its back; and when they are fo adjuſted, the wedge 
will be in equi/ibrio with the reſiſtance of the cylinders. 
The wedge is a very great mechanical power, ſince not 
only wood but even rocks can be ſplit by it ; which would 
be impoſſible to effect by the lever, wheel and axle, or 
pulley: for the force of the blow, or ſtroke, ſhakes the 
cohering parts, and thereby makes them ſeparate the more 
eaſily. Pon . 

a 6. The ſixth and laſt mechanical power is the — 
which cannot properly be called a ſimple machine, becauſe 
it is never uſed without the application of a lever or winch 
to aſſiſt in turning it: and then it becomes a compound 
engine of a very great force either in preſſing the parts of 
bodies cloſe together, or in raĩſing great weights. It may 
be conceived to be made by cutting a piece of paper ABC 
(fig. 5 ) into the form of an inclined plane or half wedge, 
and then coiling it round a cylinder AB (fg. 6.) And 
here it is evident, that the winch E muſt turn the cylin- 
der once round before the weight or reſiſtance D can be 
moved from one ſpiral winding to another, as from d to 
c: therefore, as much as the circumference of a circle 
deſcribed by the handle of the winch' is greater than the 
interval or diſtance between the ſpirals, ſo much is rhe 
force of the ſcrew. Thus, ſappoſing the diſtance between 
the ſpirals to be half an inch, and the length of the winch 
to be twelve inches; the circle deſcribed by the handle of 
the winch where the power acts will be 76 inches nearly, 
or about 152 half inches, and conſequently 152 times as 
great as the diſtance between the ſpirals: and' therefore, 
a power at the handle, whoſe intenſity is equal to no more 
than a ſingle pound, will balance 152 pounds acting a- 
gainſt the ſcrew; and as much additional force, as is ſuf- 
ficient to overcome the friftion, will raiſe the 152 pounds 
and the velocity of the power will be to the velocity of 
the weight, as 152 to 1. Hence it appears, that the 
longer the winch be made, and the nearer the ſpirals are 
2 one another, ſo much the greater is the force of the 

ew. | 
A machine for ſhewing the force or power of the ſcrew 
may be contrived in the following manner. Let the wheel 
C (fig. 7.) have a ſcrew ab on its axis, working in the 
teeth of the'wheel D, which ſuppoſe to be 48 in number. 
It is plain, that for every time the wheel C and ſerew ab 
are turned round by the winch A, the wheel D will be 
moved one tooth by the ſcrew; and therefore, in 48 re- 
volutions of the winch, the wheel D will be turned once 
round. Then, if the circumference of a circle deſcribed 
by the handle of the winch be equal to the circumference 
of a groove e round the wheel D, the velocity of the handle 
will be 48 times as great as the velocity of any given point 
in the groove, Conſequently; if a line G (above number 
48) goes round the groove e, and has a weight of 48 
pounds hung to it below the pedeſtal EF, a power equal 
to one pound at the handle will balance and' ſupport the 
weight. To prove this by experiment, let the circum- 
ferences of the grooves of the wheels C and D be equalto 
one another; and then if a weight Hof one pound be ſuſ- 
pended by a line going round the groove of the wheel C, 
it will balance a weight of 48 pounds hanging by the line 
Vor. III. Ne 71, N e ee 
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G; and a ſmall addition to the weight H vill cauſe 
defcend, and fo taiſe up the other weight, 
If the line G, inſtead of going round the groove -: 
the wheel D, goes round its axle I; the power of the ma: 
chine will be as much increaſed, as the circnmference o 
the groove e exceeds the circumference of the axle: which, 
ſuppoſing it to be fix times, then one pound at H will ba- 
lance 6 times 48, or 288 pounds hung to the line on the 
axle: and hence the power or advantage of this machine 
will be as 288 to 1. That is to ſay, a man, who by his 
natural ſtrength could lift an hundred weight, will be able 
to raife 288 hundred, or 14 ton weight by this en- 
gine. | | 11 
: But the-following engine is ſtill more powerful, on ac- 
count of its having the addition of four pulleys: and in it 
we may look npon all the mechanical powers combined to- 
ether, even if we take in the balance. For as the axis 
D (fig. 8.) of the bar AB is in its middle at C, it is 
plain that if equal weights are ſuſpended upon any two pins 
equidiſtant from the axis C, they will coonterpoife each 
other, It becomes a lever by hanging à ſmall weight P 
upon the pin u, and a weight as much heavier: upon ei- 
er of the pins h, c, d, e, or %, as is in proportion to the 
ins being ſo much nearer the axis. The wheel and axle 
G is evident; ſo is the fcrew E, which takes in the in 
clined plane, and with it the half wedge. Part of a cord 
goes round the axle, the reſt under the lower pulleys 
K,m, over the upper pulleys L,z, and then it is tied to 
a hook at in the lower or moveable block, on which 
hangs the weight W | 
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la this machine, if the wheel F has zo teeth, ir will 


be turned once round in thirty revolutions of the bar AB, 
Which is fixt on the axis D of the ſcrew E: if the length 
of the bar is equal to twice the diameter of the wheel, 
the pins a and 7: at the ends of the bar will move 60 times 
as faſt as the teeth of the wheel do : and conſequently, 
one ounce at P will balance 60 ounces hung upon a tooth 
at g in the horizontal diameter of the wheel. Then, if 
the diameter of the wheel F is 10 times as great as the 
diameter of the axle G, the wheel will have io times the 
velocity of the axle; and therefore one ounce P at the 
end of the lever AC will balance 10 times 60 or 6000 
ounces hung to the rope H which goes round the axle. 
Laſtly, if four pulleys be added, they will make the ve- 
locity of the lower block K, and weight W, four times 
leſs than the velocity of the axle : - and this' being the laſt 
power in the machine, which is four times as great as 
that gained by the axle, it makes the whole power of the 
machine 4 times 600, or 2400. So that a man who 
could lift one hundred weight in his arms, by his natural 
ſtrength, would be able to raiſe 2400 hundred weight by 
this engine.—Bur it is here as in all other mechanical 
caſes; for the time loſt is always as much as the power 
gained, becauſe the velocity with which the power moves 
willever exceed the velocity with which the weight riſes, 
as much as the intenſity of the weight exceeds the inten- 
ſity of the power. 

The friction of the ſcrew itſelf is very conſiderable ; 
and there are few compound engines, but what, upon ac- 
count of the friftion of the parts againſt one another, 


vo 
will require a third part of more power to work them 
when loaded, than what is ſufficient to conſtitute a ba- 
lance between the weight and the power. 


Of Mills, Cranes, Wheel carriages, and the Engine for 
| , driving Piles, 

As theſe machines are ſo univerſally uſeful, it would 
be ridiculous to make any apology for deſcribing them. 

"In a common breafi-mill, where the fall of water may 
be aboat ten feet, AA (Plate CVIII. fig. 9.) is the great 
wheel, which is generally about 17 or 18 feet in diameter, 
reckoned from the outermoſt edge of any float-board at a 
to that of its oppoſite float at b. To this wheel the water 
is conveyed through a channel; and fo, falling upon the 
wheel, turns it round. 

On the axis BB of this wheel, and within the mill- 
houſe, is a wheel D, about 8 or 9 feet diameter, having 
61 cogs, which turn a trundle E containing ten upright 
Kaves or rounds ; and when theſe are the number of cogs 
and rounds, the trundle will make 6,5 revolutions for 
one revolution of the wheel. 

- 'The trundle is fixt upon a ſtrong iron axis called the 
ſpindle, the lower end of which turns in a braſs foot, 
xt at F, in the horizontal beam ST called the bridge- 
tree ; and the upper part of the ſpindle turns in a wooden 
buſh fixt into the nether millſtone which lies upon beams 
in the floor YY. The top part of the ſpindle above the 
buſh is ſquare, and goes into a ſquare hole in a ſtrong 
iron croſs abcd (ſee fig. 3.) called the ryod ; under which, 
and cloſe to the buſh, is a round piece of thick leather 
upon the ſpindle, which it turns round at the ſame time 
as it does the rynd. | 

The rynd is let into grooves in the under ſurface of 
the running millſtone G (fig. 2.) and ſo turns it round in 
the ſame time that the trundle E is turned round by the 
cog-wheel D. This millſtone has a large hole quite 
through its middle, called the eye of the ſtone, through 
which the middle part of the rynd and upper end of the 
ſpindle may be ſeen ; whilſt the four ends of the rynd lie 
hid below the ſtone in their grooves. 

The end T of the bridge-tree TS (which ſupports the 
upper millftone G upon the ſpindle) is fixed into a hole 
in the wall ; andthe end S is let into a beam QR called 
the brayer, whoſe end R remains fixt in a mortiſe; and 
its other end Qhangs by a ſtrong iron rod P which goes 
through the floor YY, and has a ſcrew - nut on its top at 
O; by the turning of which nut, the end Q of the brayer 
is raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, and conlequently the 
bridge-tree TS and upper millſtone. By this means, the 
up iilſtone-may be ſet as cloſe to the under one, or 
raiſed” as high from it, as the miller pleaſes. The 
nearer the millitones are to one another, the finer they 
grind the corn; and the more remote from one another, 
the coarſer, 

The upper millſtone G is incloſed in a round box H,. 
which does not touch it any where ; and is about an inch 
diſtant from its edge all around. On the top of this box 
ſtands a frame for holding the hopper AA, to which is hung 
the ſhoe I by two lines faſtened to the hind-part of it, 
£xed upon bocks in the hopper, and by one end of the 
craok-firing K faſtened to the fore · part of it at i; the o- 
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ther end being twiſted round the pin L. As the pin is 
turned one way, the ſtring draws up the ſhoe cloſer to 
the hopper, and ſo leſſens the aperture between them 
and as the pin is turned the other way, it lets down the 
ſhoe, and enlarges the apertare, 3 
If the ſhoe be drawn up quite to the hopper, no corn 
can fall from the hopper into the mill; if it be let a litile 
down, ſome will fall: and the quantity will be more or 
leſs, according as the ſhoe is more or leſs let down, For 
the hopper is open at bottom, and there is a hole in the 
bottom of the ſhoe, not directly under the bottom of the 
hopper, but forwarder towards the end 5, over the mid- 
dle of the eye of the millſtone. | 
There is a ſquare bole in the top of the ſpindle, ian 
which is put the feeder „ (fig. 10.) This feeder (as the 
ſpindle turns round) jogs the ſhoe three times in each re- 
volution, and ſo cauſes the corn to run conſtantly down 
from the hopper, through the ſhoe, into the eye of the 
millſtone, where it falls upon the top of the rynd, and is, 
by the motion of the ryad and the leather under it, thrown 
below the upper ſtone, and ground between it and the 
lower one. The violent motion of the ſtone creates a 
centrifugal force in the corn going round with it, by 
which means it gets farther and farther from the centre, 
as in a ſpiral, in every revolution, until it be thrown quite 
out; and, being then ground, it falls through a ſpout M, 
called the mill-eye, into the trough N. 1:43 00 
When the mill is fed too faſt, the corn bears up the 
ſtone, and is ground too coarſe; and beſides, it clogs the 
mill ſo as to make it go too flow, When the mill is too 
lowly fed, it goes too faſt, and the ſtones by their at- 
trition are apt to ſtrike fire againſt one another. Both 
which inconveniencies are avoided by turning the pin 
L backwards or forwards, which draws up or lets dowa 
the ſhoe ; and ſo regulates the feeding as the miller ſees 
convenient, 1-2 | 
The heavier the running millſtone is, and the greater 
the quantity of water that falls upon the wheel, ſo much 
the faſter will the mill bear to be fed ; and conſequently 
ſo much the more it will grind. And on the contrary, 
the lighter the ſtone, and the leſs the quantity of water; 
ſo much flower mult the feeding be. But when the ſtone 
is conſiderably · wore, and become light, the mill muſt be 
fed flowly at any rate; otherwiſe the ſtone will be too 
much borne up by the corn under it, which will make the 
meal coarſe, | 1 8 * 1 
The quantity of power required to turn a heavy mill- 
ſtone is but a very little more than what is ſufficient to 
tura a light one: far as it is ſupported upon the ſpindle 
by the bridge-tree ST, and the end of the ſpindle that 
turns in the braſs foot therein being but ſmall, the odds 
arifing from the weight is but very inconſiderable in its 
action againſt the power or force of the water, And be- 
ſides, a heavy ſtone bas the ſame advantage as a heavy fly; 
namely, that it regulates the motion much better than 
a light one, | 3 
In order to cut and grind the corn, both the upper and 
under millſtones have channels or furrows cut into them, 
proceeding obliquely from the centre towards the-circum- 
ference. And theſe furrows are each cut perpendicularly, 
on one {ide and obliquely on the other into the ſtone, 
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which gives each furrow a ſharp edge, and in the two 
ſtones they come, as it were, againſt one another like the 
edges of a pair of ſciſſars: and ſo cut the corn, to make 
it grind the eaſier when it falls upon the places between 
the furrows. Theſe are cut the ſame way in both ſtones 
when they lie upon their backs, which makes them run 
croſs ways to each other when the upper ſtone is inverted 
by turning its furrowed ſurface towards that of the lower. 
For, if the furrows of both ſtones lay the ſame way, a 
great deal of the corn would be driven onward in the 
lower furrows, and ſo come out from betweea the ſtones 
without ever beiog cult. STCS2 Ve 1 | 
Wen the furrows became blunt and ſhallow by wear- 
ing, the running ſtone muſt be taken up, and both ſtones 
new dreſt with a chiſel and hammer. And every time 
the ſtone is taken up, there muſt be ſome tallow put 
round the ſpindle upon the buſh, which will ſoon be melt- 
ed by the heat that the ſpindle acquires from its turning 
and rubbing again(t the buſh; and ſo will get in betwixt 
them: otherwiſe the buſh would take fire in a very little 
time. | 

The buſh muſt embrace the ſpindle quite cloſe, to pre- 
vent any ſhake in the motion; which would make ſome 
parts of the ſtones grate and fire againſt each other; whil(t 
other parts of them would be too far aſunder, and by that 
means ſpoil the meal in grinding. 
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Whenever the ſpindle wears the buſh ſo as to begin to 
ſhake in it, the ſtone muſt be taken vp, and a chiſel drove 
into ſeveral parts of the buſh ; and when it is taken out, 
wooden wedges muſt be driven into the holes ; by which 
means the buſh will be made to embrace the ſpindle clofe 
all around'it again. In doing this, great care muſt be 
taken to drive equal wedges into the buſh on oppoſite ſides 
of the ſpindle ; otherwiſe it will be throwa out of the per- 
pendicular, and ſo hinder the upper ſtone from being ſet 
parallel to the under one, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
for making good work. When any accident of this kind 
happens, the perpendicular poſition of the ſpindle muſt be 
re{tored by adjuſting the bridge · tree 8ST by proper wedges 
put between it and the brayer QR. | irt 

It often happens, that the rynd is a little wrenched in 
laying down the upper ſtone upon it; or is made to fink 
a little lower upon one ſide of the ſpindle than on the o- 
ther; and this will cauſe one edge of the upper ſtone to 
drag all around upon the other, whilſt the oppoſite 
edge will not touch But this is eaſily ſer to rights, 
by raifing che ſtone a little with a lever, and putting bits 
2 paper, cards, or thin chips, betwixt the rynd and the 

one. 8 a | LE 

The diameter of the upper ſtone is generally about fix 
feet, the lower ſtone aboat an inch more : and the upper 
ſtone when new contains about 224. cubic feet, which 
weighs ſomewhat more than i 900 pounds. A ſtone of 
this diameter ought never to go more than 60 times 
m— in a minute; for if it turns faſter, it will heat the 
meal. | 
The grinding ſarface of the under one is a little con- 
vex from the edge to the centre, and that of the upper 
ſtone a little more concave : fo that they are fartheſt 
from one another in the middle, and cone gradually 
acarer towards the edges, By this means, the cara at 
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its firſt entrance between the ſtones is only bruiſed ; but 
as it goes farther on towards the circumference or edge, 
it is cut ſmaller and ſmaller ; and ar laſt finely ground 
juſt before it comes out from between them, N 
The water- wheel muſt not be too large, for if it be, 
its motion will be too flow; nor too little, for then it 
will want power. And for a mill to be in perfection, the 
floats of the wheel ought to move with a third part of the 
velocity of the water, and the ſtone to turn round once in 
a ſecond of tim. FN 
Such a mill as this, with a fall of water about 71 feet, 
will require about 32 hogſheads every minute to turn the 
wheel with a third part of the velocity with which the 
water falls, and to overcome the reſiſtance ariſing from 
the friction of the geers and attrition of the ſtones in grind- 
ing the corn. | 
The greater fall the water has, the lefs quantity of it 
will-ſerve to turn the mill. The water is kept up in the 
mill-dam, and let out by a fluice called the penſtock, 
when the mill is to go. When the penſtock is drawn up 
by means of a lever, it opens a paſſage through which the 
water flows to the wheel; and when the mill is to be ſtopt, 
the penſtock is let down, which ſtops the water from fall- 
ing upon the wheel. | 
A leſs quantity of water will turn an overſhet-mill: 
(where the wheel has buckets inſtead of float boards) 
than a breaſt- mill where the fall of the water ſeldom ex- 
ceeds half the height Ah of the wheel. So that, where 
there is but a ſmall quantity of water, and a fall great e- 
nough for the wheel to lie under it, the bucket (or over-- 
ſhot) wheel is always uſed. But where there is a large- 
body of water, with a little fall, the breaſt or float-board 
wheel muſt take place. Where the water runs only upon- 
a little declivity, it can act but ſlowly upon the under 
part of the wheel at ö; in which cafe the motion of the 
wheel will be very flow: and therefore, the floats ought 


to be very long, though not high, that a large body of 


water may act upon them; ſo that what is wanting in ve- 
locity may be made up in power; and then the cog- heel 
may have a greater nuraber of cogs in proportion to the 
rounds in the trundle, in order to give the millſtone a ſuf- 
ficient degree of velocity. ! 
They who have read what is ſaid in the firſt ſection, 
concerning the acceleration of bodies falling freely by the 
power of gravity acting conſtantly and uniformly upon 
them, may perhaps aſk, Why ſhould the motion of the 
wheel be equable, and not accelerated; ſince the water 
acts conſtantly and uniformly upon it? The plain anſwer 
is, That the velocity of the wheel can never be ſo great 
as the velocity of the water that turns it; for, if it ſhould- 
become ſo great, the power of the water would be quite 
loſt upon the wheel, and then there would be no proper 
force to overcome the friction of the geers and attrition of 
the ſtones. Therefore, the velocity with which the wheel 
begins to move, will increaſeno longer than till its omen · 
tum or force is balanced by the reſiſtance of the machine; 
and then the wheel will go on with an equable motion. 
If che cog-wheel D-be made about 18 inches diameter, 
with 3o cogs, the trundle as ſmall in proportion with 10. 
{taves, and the milſtones be each about two feet in diameter. 
and the whole work be put into a ſtrong frame of wood. 
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as repreſented in the figure, the engine will be a Eand- - 
mill for grinding corn or malt in private families. And 
then, it may be turned by a winch, inſtead of the wheel 


AA; che millſtone making three revolutions for every 


one of the winch. If a heavy fly be put upon the axle 
B, near the winch, it will help to regulate the motion. ] 


It the cogs of the wheel and rounds of the trundle could 


be put in as exactly as the teeth are cut in the wheels and 
piaions of a clock, then the trundle might divide the wheel 


exactly; that is to ſay, the trundle might make a given 
number of revolations for one of the wheel, without a 


fraction But as any exact number is not neceſſary in 


rail work, and the cags and rounds cannot be ſet in fo truly 
as to make all the intervals between them equal; a ſkilful 


Taill> wright will always give the wheel what he calls a hunt- 


ing cog; that is, one more than what will anfwer to an 
em act diviſion of the wheel by the trundle. And then, 
as every cog comes to the trundle, it will take the next 
ſtaff or round behind the one which it took in the former 
revolution: and by that means, will wear all the parts of 
the cogs and rounds which work upon one another equal - 
ly, and to equal diſtances from one another in a little 
time; and ſo make a true uniform motion throughout the 
whole work. Thus, in the above water - mill, the trundle 
has 10 ſtaves, and the wheel 61 cogs. | i A 
Sometimes, here there is a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, the cog-wheel AA (Plate CIX. fig. 1.) turns a 
large trundle BB, on whofe axis C is fixed the horizontal 
wheel D, with cogs all round its edge, turning two 
trundles E and F at the ſame time; whoſe axes or ſpindles 
G and H turn two millſtones I and K, upon the ſixed 
ſtones L and M. And when there is not work for them 
both, either may be made to lie quiet, by taking out one 
of the ſtaves of its trundle, and turning the vacant place 
towards the cog- wheel D. And there may be a wheel 
fixt on the upper end of the great upright axle C for 
turning a couple of | boulting-mills, and other work for 
drawing up the ſacks, fanning and cleaning the corn, 
ſharpering of tools, Kc. $15 | 

If, inſtead of the cog-wheel AA and trundle BB, ho- 
rizontal levers be fixed into the axle C, below the wheel 
D; then, horſes may be put to theſe levers for turning 
the mill; which is often done where water cannot be had 
for that purpoſe. 

The working parts of a wind-mill differ very little 
from thoſe of a water-mill; only the former is turned by 
the action of the wind upon four fails, every one of which 
ought (as is generally believed) to make an angle of 5 45 
degrees'with a plane perpendiculat to the axis on which the 
arms are fixt for carrying them; it being demonſtrable, 
that when the ſails are ſet to ſuch an angle, and the axis 
turned end-ways toward the wind, the wind has the 
greateſt power upon the ſails. But this angle anſwers only 
to the caſe of a vane or ſail juſt beginning to move: for, 
when the vane has à certain degree of motion, it youre 
to the wind ; and then that angle muſt be increaſed to 
give the wind its full effect. 

Again, the increaſe of this angle ſhould be different, 
according to the different velocities from the axis to the 
extremity of the yane. At the axis it ſhould be 543 de- 
grees, and thence continually increaſe, giving the vane a 
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twiſt, and ſo cauſing all the ribs of the vane to lie in dif- 
ferent planes. 1 13 | 
- Laſtly, theſe ribs ought to decreaſe in length from the 
axis to the extremity, giving the vane a curvilineal form; 
ſo that vo part of the force of any one rib be ſpent upon 
the reſt, but all move on independent of each other, All 
this is required to give the ſails of a wind-mill their true 
form: and we: ſee botb the twiſt and the diminution of 
the ribs exempliſied in the wings of birds. | 
It is almoſt incredible to think with what velocity the 
tips of the ſails move when ated upon by a moderate gale 
of wind. We have ſeveral times counted the number of 
revolutions made by the fails in ten or fifteen minutes; 
and from the length of the arms from tip to tip, have 
compured, that if a hoop of that diameter was to run up- 
on the ground with the {ame velocity that it would move 
if put upon the ſail - arma, it would go upwards of 30 miles 
in an hour. + It Y | . 3 
As the ends of the ſails neareſt the axis cannot move 
wich the ſame velocity that the tips or fartheſt ends do, 
although the winds act equally ſtrong upon them; per- 
haps à better poſition than that of ſtretching them along 
the arms directly from the centre of motion, might be to 
have them fer perpendicularly acroſs the farther ends of 
the arms. and there adjuſted lengthwiſe to the proper 
angle. For, in that caſe, both ends of the ſails would 
move with the ſame velocity; and being farther from the 
centre of motion, they would have ſo much the more 
power: and then, there would be no occaſion for having 
them ſo large as they are generally made, which would 
render them lighter, and conſequeatly there would be ſo 
much the leſs friction on the thick neck of the axle where 
it turns in the wall. 620 ug 5 ö 
Acrane is an engine by which great weights are raiſed 
to certain heights, or let down to certain depths. It 
conſiſts of wheels, axles, pulleys, ropes, and a gib or 
gibbet. When the rope H (fig. 2.) is hooked to the 
weight K, a man turns the winch A, on the axis where- 
of is the trundle B, which turns the wheel C, on whoſe 
axis D is the trundle E, which turns the wheel F wit 
its upright axis G, on which the great rope HH winds as 
the wheel turns; and going over a pulley I at the end of 
the arm d of the gib ccde, it draws up the heavy burden 
EK, which being raiſed to a proper height, as from a ſhip 
to the quay, is then brought over the quay by pulling 
the wheel Z round by the handles z,z, which turns the 
gib by means of the half wheel ö fixt on the gib-poſt cc, 
and the ſtrong pinion à fixt on the. axis of the wheel Z. 
This wheel gives the man that turns it an abſolute com» 
mand over the gib, ſo as to prevent it from taking any 
unlucky ſwing, ſuch as often happens when it is only 
guided by a I to its arm d; and people are fre - 
quently hurt, ſometimes killed, by ſuch accidents; 

The great rape goes between two upright upright 
rollers i and &, which turn upon gudgeons in the fixed 
beams F and g: and as the gib is turned towards either 
fide, the rope bends upon the roller next that: fide. 
Were it not for theſe Ns 4 the gib would be quite un- 
manageable; for the moment it were turned ever ſo little 
towards any ſide, the weight K would begin to deſcend, 
becauſe the rope would be ſhortened between the pulley 
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J and axis G; and ſo the gib would be pulled violently 
to that ſide, and either be broken to 575 or break 
every thing that came in its way, Theſe rollers mult. be 
laced ſo, that the ſides of them, round which the rope 
ends, may keep the middle of the bended part dicectiy 
even with the centre of the hole in which the upper gud- 
geon of the gib turns in the beam . The truer theſe; 
rollers are placed, the eaſier the gib is managed, and the 
leſs apt to ſwing either way by the force of the weight K. 
A ratchet-wheel Q is 'bxt upon the axis D, near the 
trundle E; and unto this wheel falls the catch or click 
R. This hinders the machine from running back by the 
weight of the burden K, if the man who raiſes it ſhould 
happen to be careleſs, and ſo leave off working at the 
winch A ſooner than he ought to do. | 
When the burden K is raiſed to its proper. height from 
the ſhip, and brought over the quay by turning the gib 
about, it is let down gently upon the quay, or into a 
cart ſtanding thereon, in the following manner ; A man 
takes hold of the rope 77 (which goes over the pulley v, 
and is tied to a hook at S in the catch R) and ſo diſen- 
gages the catch from the ratchet wheel Q; and then, the 
man at the winch A turns it backward, and lets down 
the weight K. But if the weight pulls too hard againſt 
this man, another lays hold of the haudle V, and by 
pulling it downward, draws the gripe U cloſe to the wheel 
Y, which, by rubbing hard againſt the gripe, hinders the 
too quick deſcent of the weight; and not only fo, but even 
ſtops it at any time, if required. By chis means, heavy 
goods may be either raiſed or let down at pleaſure, with- 
out any danger of hurting the men who work the engine: 
When part of the goods are craned up, and the rope 
is to be let down for more, the catch R is firſt diſenga- 
ged from the ratehet- Wheel Q, by pulling the cord 7; 
then the handle g is turned half round backward, which; 
by the crank un in the piece o, pulls down the frame 5 
between the guides m and m (in which it ſlides in a 
groove) and ſo diſengages the trundle B from the wheel 


H deſcends by its own weight, and turns back the great 
wheel F with its trundle E, and the wheel C; and this 
laſt wheel acts like a fly againſt the wheel E and hook g, 
and ſo hinders it from going down too quick; whilſt the 
weight X. keeps up the gripe U from' rubbing againſt the 
wheel Y, by means of a cord going from the weight, over 
the pulley w to the hook W in the gripe; ſo that the 
gripe never touches the wheel, unleſs it be pulted down 
by the handle Vw. N * 

When the crane is to be ſet at work again, for draws 
ing up another burden, the handle g is turned balf round 
forewards: which, by the crank un, raiſes up the frame 
h, and cauſes the trundle B to lay hold of the wheel C; 
and then, by turning the winch A, the burden of goods 
K is drawn up as beforee. S289) 4 
The crank n turns pretty ſtiff in the mortiſe near 0, 
and (tops againſt the farther end of it when it has got 
juſt a little beyond the perpendicular; ſothat it can never 
come back of itſelf: and therefore the trundle B can never 
come away from the wheel C, until the handle g be turn- 
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ed half round. | : | | 
The great rope runs rollers in the lever LM, 
Vol. III. No. 8 N 2 


N 


C: and then, the heavy hook 3 at the end of the rope 


1 


2 38. 5 3 
which keep it from bending between the axle at G and 
the pulley I. This lever turns upon che axis N by means? 
of the weight O, which is juſt ſufficient to keep its end 
L up to che rope; ſo that, as the great axle turns, 
and the rope coils round it, the lever riſes wich the rope, 
and prevents che coilings from going over one ànother, 
Tbe power of this crane may be eſtimated thus: Sup-/ 
poſe the trundle B to have 13 ſtaves or rounds, and the 
wheel C to have 78 ſpur cogs; the trundle E to have 14 
ſtaves, and the wheel F 56 cogs: then, by multiply 
ing the ſtaves of the trundles, 13 and 14, into one auo- 
ther, their product will be 182; and by multiplyiog the- 
cogs of the wheels, 78 and 56. into one another, their 
product will be 4368; and dividing 4369 by 182, che 
quotient will be 24; which ſhews chat the winch A makes 
24 turns for one turn of the wheel F and its axle Gow 
which the great rope or chain HIH winds. 80 that, if 
the length or radius of the winch A were only equality 
half the diameter of the great axle G, added to half the! 
thickneſs of the rope H, the power of che crane” would 
be as 24 to 1: but the radius of the winch being double 
the above length, it doubles the ſaid power, and ſo makes 
it as 48 to 1: in which caſe a man may raiſe 48 times as 
much weight by this engine as he could do by hd na- 
tural ſtrength without it, making proper allowance for 
the friction of the working parts, To men may work at 
once, by having another winch on the oppoſite end of the 
axis of the trundle under B; and ſo make the power ſtill 
double. nn | * 121 
If this power be thought greater than what may be 
generally wanted, the wheels may be made with fewer 
cogs in proportion to the ſtaves in the trundles: and fo 
the power may be of whatever degree is judged to be re- 
quiſite. But if the weight be ſo great as will require 
yet more power to raiſe it (ſuppoſe a double quantity) 
then the rope H may be put under a moveable pulley, 
as J, and the end of it tied to a hook in the gib at 6; 
which will give a double power to the machine, and ſo 
raiſe a double weight hooked to the block of the move- 
able pulley. © .- Wind] 39. 4&1 94 13333 
When only ſmall burdens are to be raiſed, this may 
be quickly done by men puſhing the axle G round by the 
band-ſpokes y,y y,y having firſt diſengaged the trundle B 
from the wheel C: and then, this wheel will only act as 
a fly upon the wheel F ; and the catch R will prevent 
its running back, if the men ſhould inadvertently leave 
off puſhing before the burden be unhooked from 3. 
- Laſtly, when very heavy burdens are to be raiſed; 
which might endanger the breaking of the cogs in the 
wheel F; their force againſt theſe cogs may be much a- 
bated by men puſhing round the hand-ſpokes yyy, whilſt 
the man at A turns the winch. 41 al - 
We have only ſhewn the working parts of this crane, 
without the: whole of the beams which ſupport them 
knowing that theſe are eaſily ſuppoſed, and that if they 
had been drawn, they would have hid a great deal of 
the working parts from fight, and alſo confuſed the figure. 
Another very good crane is made in the following 
manner. AA (fig. 3.) is a great wheel turned by men 
walking within it at H. Oa the part C, of its axle BC, 
the great rope D is wound as the wheel turns; and chis 
| O * rope 
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rope draws up goods in the ſame way as the rope HH 
does in the above-mentioned crane, the gib- work here 
being ſappoſed to be of the ſame ſort. But theſe cranes 


are very dangerous to the men in the wheel ; for, if any 


of the men ſhould chance to fall, the burden will make 
the wheel run back and throw them all about within it ; 
which often breaks their limbs, and ſometimes kills them. 


The late ingenious Mr Padmore of Briſtol, whoſe contri- 


vance the forementioned crane is, obſerving this dangerous 


conſtruction, contrived a method for remedying it, by put- 


ting cogs all around the outſide of the wheel, and applying 
a trandle E to turn it; which increaſes the power as much 
as the number of cogs in the wheel is greater than the num- 
ber of, ſtaves in the trundle : and by putting a ratchet- 
wheel F on the axis of the trundle, (as in the above-men- 
tioned crane, with-a catch to fall into it, the great wheel 
is ſtopt from running back by the force of the weight, e- 
ven if all the men in it ſhould leave off walking. And 
by one man working at the winch I, or two men at the 
oppoſite winches when needful, the men in the wheel are 
much aſſiſted, and much greater weights are raiſed, than 
could be by men only within the wheel, Mr. Padmore 
put alſo a gripe-wheel G upon the axis of the trundle, 
which being pinched in the ſame manner as deſcribed in 
the former crane, heavy burdens may be let down with- 
out the leaſt danger. And before this contrivance, the 
lowering of goods was always attended with the utmoſt 
danger to the men in the wheel; as every one muſt be 
ſenſible of, who has ſeen ſuch engines at work. 
And it is ſurpriſing that the maſters of wharfs and 
cranes ſhould be ſo regardleſs of the limbs, or even lives 
of their workmen, that, excepting the late Sir Zames 
Creed of Greenwich, and ſome gentlemen at Briſtol, there 


is ſcarce an inſtance of avy who has uſed this ſafe con- 
trivance. 


Tus ſtructure of wheel - carriages is generally ſo well 
known, that it would be needleſs to deſcribe them. And 
therefore, we ſhall only point out ſome inconveniencies 
attending the common method of placing the wheels, and 
loading the waggons. yh 

In coaches, and all other four-wheeled carriages, the 
fore-wheels are made of a leſs ſize than the hind ones, 
both on account of turning ſhort, and to avoid cutting 
the braces : otherwiſe, the carriage would go much eaſier 
if the fore-wheels were as high as the hind ones; and the 
higher the better, becauſe their motion would be ſo much 
the flower on their axles, and conſequemly the friction 


% 


give another reaſon for making the fore-wheels much 
lower than the hind-wheels; namely, that when they 
are ſo, the hind-wheels help to puſh: on the fore ones: 
which is too unphiloſophical and abſurd to deſerve a re- 
futation; and yet for their ſatis faction, we ſhall ſhew by 
experiment that it has no exiſtence but in their own ima 
ginations. | | | 

It is plain, that the ſmall wheels muſt turn as much 
oftener. round than the great ones, as their circumferen- 
ces are leſs. And therefore, when the carriage is load · 
ed equally heavy on both axles, the fore-axle mult en- 


proportionably taken off, But carriers and coachmen - 


dure as much more friction, and. conſequently. wear out 


as much ſooner, than the hind-axle, as the fore-wheels 
are leſs than the hind ones. But the great misfortune is, 
that all the carriers to a man do obſtinately perſiſt, a- 
gainſt the cleareſt reaſon and demonſtration, in putting 
the heavier part of the load upon the fore-axle of the 
waggon ; which not only makes the friftion greateſt where 
it ought to be leaſt, but alſo preſſeth the fore - wheels 
deeper into the ground than the hind wheels, notwith- 
ſtanding the fore-wheels, being leſs than the hind ones, 
are with ſo much the greater difficulty drawn out of a 
hole or over an obſtacle, even ſuppoſing the weights on 
their axles were equal. For the difficulty, with equal 
weights, will be as the depth of the hole or height of the 
obſtacle is to the ſemidiameter of the wheel. Thus, if 
we ſuppoſe the ſmall wheel D (fig. 4.) of the waggon 
AB to fall into a hole of the depth EF, which is equal 
to the ſemidiameter of the wheel, and the waggon to be 
drawn horizontally along; it is evident, that the point E 
of the ſmall wheel will be drawn directly againſt the top 
of the hole ; and therefore, all the power of horſes and 
men will not be able to draw it out, unleſs the ground 
gives way before it. Whereas, if the hind wheel C falls 
into ſuch a hole, it ſinks not near ſo deep in proportion 
to its ſemidiameter; and therefore, the point G of the 
large wheel will not be drawn directly, but obliquely, a- 
gainſt the top of the hole; and ſo will be eaſily got out 
of it. Add to this, that fince a ſmall wheel will often 
fink to the bottom of a hole, in which a great wheel will 
go but a very little way, the ſmall wheels ought in all 
reaſon to be loaded with leſs weight than the great ones; 
and then the heavier part of the load would be leſs jolted 
upward and downward, and the horſes tired ſo much the 
leſs as their draught raiſed the load to leſs heights, © 
It is true, that when the waggon road is much up hill, 
there may be danger in loading the hind part much heavier 
than the fore part ; for then the weight would overhang 
the hind axle, eſpecially if the load be high, and endan- 
ger tilting up the fore-wheels from the ground. In this 
caſe, the ſafeſt way would be to Joad it equally heavy on 
both axles; and then, as much more of the weight 
would be thrown upon the hind-axle than upon the fore 
one, as the ground riſes from a level below the carriage. 
But as this ſeldom happens, and when it does, a {mall 
temporary weight laid upon the pole between the horſes 
would overbalance the danger ; and this weight might be 
thrown into the waggon when it comes to level ground; 
it is ſtrange that an advantage ſo plain and ſo obvious as 
would ariſe from loading the hind-wheels heavieſt, ſhould 
not be laid hold of, by complying with this method. 
To confirm theſe reaſonings by experiment, let a ſmall 
mode] of a waggon be made, with its fore wheels 24 in- 
ches in diameter, and its hind-wheels 4; the whole 
model weighing about 20 ounces. Let this little carriage 
be loaded any how with weights, and have a ſmall cord 
ried to each of its ends, equally high from the ground it 
reſts upon; and let it be drawn along a horizontal board; 
firſt by a weight in a ſcale hung to-the cord at the fore 
part; the cord going over a pulley at the end of the 
board to facilitate the draught, and the weight juſt ſuf+ 
ficient to draw it along. Then, turn the carriage, and 


hang the ſcale and weight to.the hind cord, and it 15 
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be found to move along with the ſame velocity as at firſt: 
which ſhews, that the power required to draw the car- 
riage is all the ſame, whether the great or ſmall wheels 
are foremoſt ; and therefore the great wheels do not help 
in the leaſt to puſh on the ſmall wheels in the road. | 
Hang the ſcale to the fore cord, and place the fore- 
wheels (which are the ſmall ones) in two holes, cut three 
eighth-parts of an inch deep into the board ; then put a 
weight of 32 ounces into the carriage, over the fore-axle, 
and an equal weight over the hind one: this done, put 
44 ounces into the ſcale, which will be juſt ſufficient to 


dra out the fore-wheels : but if this weight be taken out 


of the ſcale, and one of 16 ounces put into its place, if 
the hind- wheels are placed in the holes, the 16 ounces 
weight will draw them out; which is little more than a 
third part of what was neceſſary to draw out the fore- 
wheels. This ſhews, that the larger the wheels are, the 
leſs power will draw the carriage, eſpecially on rough 
round, 
- Put 64 ounces over the axle of the hind-wheels, and 
32 over the axle of the fore ones, in the carriage ; and 
place the fore-wheels in the holes : then, put 38 ounces 
into the ſcale, which will juſt draw out the fore-wheels ; 
and when the hind ones come to the hole, they will find 
but very little reſiſtance, becauſe they fink but a little way 
into it, ” = Liars ; 
But ſhift the weights in the carriage, by putting the 
32 ounces upon the hind axle, and the 64 ounces upon the 
fore one ; and place the fore-wheels in the holes; then, if 
76 ounces be put into the ſcale, it will be found no more 
than ſufficient to draw out theſe wheels ; which is double 


the power required to draw them out, when the lighter | 
part of the load was put upon them: which is a plain de- 
monſt ration of the abſurdity of putting the heavieſt part 
of the load in the fore part of the waggoͤn. 

Every one knows what an outcry was made by the ge- 


nerality, if not the whole body, of the carriers, againſt 


the broad-wheel act; and how hard it was to perſuade 
them to comply with it, even though the government al- 


lowed them to draw with more horſes, and carry greater 


loads, than uſual, Their principal objection was; that 
as a broad wheel muſt touch the ground in a great many 


more points than a narrow wheel, the friction muſt of 
courſe be juſt ſo much the greater; and conſequently, 
there mult be ſo many more horſes thaw uſual, to draw 
the waggon. It is believed that the majorityof people were 
of the ſame opinion, not conſidering, that if the whole 
weight of the waggon and load in it bears 1 a great 
many points, each ſuſtains a proportionably leſs degree of 


| weight and friction, than when it bears only upon a few 


points; ſo that what is wanting in one, is made up in the 
other; and therefore will be juſt equal under equal de 
grees of weight, as may be ſhewn by the following plain 
and eaſy experiment, | 

Let one end of a piece of packthread be faſtened to a 
brick, and the other end to a common ſcale for holding 
weights: then, having laid the brick edgewiſe on a table, 
and let the ſcale hang under the edge of the table, put as 
much weight into the ſcale as will juſt draw the brick a- 


long the table: Then taking back the brick to its for- 
mer. place, lay it flat on the table, and leave it to be ad- 


* 
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ed upon by the ſame weight in the ſcale as before, which 
will draw it along with ahe ſame caſe as when it Jay up- 
on its edge, In the former caſe, the brick may be con» 
ſidered as a narrow wheel. on the ground; and in the 
latter, as a broad wheel. And ſince the brick is drawn 
along with equal eaſe, whether its broad fide or narrow 
edge touches the table, it ſhews that a broad whee] might 
be drawn along the ground with the ſame eaſe as a nar- 
row one (ſuppoſing them equally heavy) even though th 
ſhould drag, and not roll, as they go along. | 

As narrow wheels are always ſinking into the ground, 
eſpecially when the heavieſt part of the load lies upon 
them, they muſt be conſidered as going conſtantly up hill, 
even on level ground ; and their edges mult ſuſtain a 
great deal of friction by rubbing againſt the ſides of the 
ruts made by them. But both theſe inconveniencies are 
avoided by broad wheels; which, inſtead of cutting and 
ploughing up the roads, roll them ſmooth, and harden 
them; as experience teſtifies in places where they have 
been uſed; eſpecially either on wettiſh or ſandy ground: 
though after all it muſt be confeſſed, that they will not do 
in ſtiff clayey croſs-roads ; becauſe they would ſoon ga- 
ther up as much clay as would be almoſt equal to the 
weight of an ordinary load, 1 

If the wheels were always to go upon ſmooth and level 
ground, the beſt way would be to make the ſpokes per- 
pendicular to the naves; that is, to ſtand at right angles 
to the axles; becauſe they would then bear the weight 
of the load perpendicularly, which is the ſtrongeſt way 
for wood. But becauſe the ground is generally uneven, 
one wheel often falls into a cavity or rut when the other 
does not; and then it bears much more of the weight than 
the other does: in which caſe, concave or diſhing wheels 


are beſt ; becauſe when one falls into a rut, and the other 


keeps upon high ground, the ſpokes become perpendicu- 
lar in the rut, and therefore have the greatelt ſtrength 
when the obliquity of the load throws moſt of its weight 
upon them; whilſt thoſe on. the high ground have leſs 


weight to bear, and therefore need not be at their full 


ſtrength. So that the uſual way of making the wheels. 
concave. is by much the beſſt. 

| The axles of the wheels ought to be perfectly ſtraight, . 
that the rims of the wheels may be ell ©: to each other 
for then they will move eaſieſt, becauſe they will be at 
liberty to go on ſtraight forewards. But in the uſual 
way of practice, the axles are bent downward at their 
ends; which brings the ſides of the wheels next the 


ground nearer to one another than their oppoſite or high- 
er ſides are: and this not only makes the wheels to drag 
fidewiſe as they go along, and gives: the load a much 


rover power of cruſhing. them than when they are paral- 
el to each other, but alſo endangers the overturning of 


the carriage when any wheel falls into a hole ar rut; or 
when the carriage goes in a road which has one fide lower 


than the other, as along the fide of a hill. Thus (in 


the hind viewof a waggon or cart) let AE and BE (fg. 
5 
{ 


) be. the great. wheels parallel to each other, on their 
traight axle K, and HCI the carriage loaded with heavy 
N from C to G. Then, as the carriage goes on in 
the oblique road AB, the centre of gravity of the whole 


machine and load will be at C (ſee p. 35. col. 1.) and the: 


0 — 


line of direfion CD falling within the wheel BF, the car- 
riage will not overſet. But if the wheels be inclined to 
each other at the ground, as AE and BF (fig. 6) are, 
and the machine be loaded as before, from C to G, the 
line of direction CD falls without the wheel BF, and 
the whole machine tnmbles ever. When it is loaded with 
heavy goods {fach as lead or iron) which lie low, it may 
travel ſafely upon an obHhque road fo long as the centre of 
gravity is at C, and the line of direction Cd (fig. 5.) falls 
within the wheels; but if it be loaded high with lighter 
goods (ſuch as woolpacks) from C to L, (fig. 7.) the 
centre of gravity is raiſed from C to K, which throws 
the line of direction K without the loweſt edge of the 
wheel BF, and then the load overſets the waggon. 

If there be fome advantage from ſmall fore-wheels, on 


| r 
MECHLIN, a large well built and fortified city of Bra - 


bant, twelve miles north eaſt of Bruffels. | 
MECHOACAN, a province of Mexico, bounded by 


Panuco, on the north; by Mexico Proper, on the 


eaſt; by the.Pacific ocean, on the ſouth; and 
dalajara, or New Galicia, on the w kt. 
MECKLENBURG vpvcur, à prouiunce of Germany, 
in the province of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles 
" Jong, and 60 broad; bounded by the Baltic ſea, on the 
north; by Pomerania, on the eaſt; by Brandenburg, 
on the ſouth; and by the duchies of Holſtein, Lunen- 
burg, and Lawenburg, on the weſt. 
MECON, a great rirer, which riſes in 
further India, and, running ſouth through the king- 
dos of Laos and 
ocean. | | 
MECONIUM, in medicine, a black thick fæces gather- 
ed in the inteftines of infants, and brought with them 
into the world at the time of their birth, - | 
Mzeconivum, in 
pies, - 


. . Mecovium has all the virtues of the foreign opium, 


bur in a ſomewhat lower degree. See Or iu. 


MEDAL, a piece of metal in the form of coin, intend- 


ing to convey to poſterity the portrait of ſome great 
perſon, or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. 
The parts of a medal are the two ſides, one of which 


is called the face or head, and the other the reverſe. 
On each fide is the area, or field, which makes the 
middle of the medal; the rim, or border; and the 


exergum : and one the two ſides are diſtinguiſhed the 


type or the figure repreſented, and the legend or inſcrip - 


tion. | 


As to the antiquity of medals, the Greek are certain- 


ly the molt ancient; for long before the building of 


Rome the Greeks had beautiful money in gold, filver, 


and copper. This plainly appears from ſeveral genuine 
medals of Macedon, older . Philip and e; 
from Greek medals with the names of ſeveral magi- 
ſtrates prior to the Macedonian empire; to which we 
may add ſome Sicilian coins of ſtill greater antiquity. 
As the Greek medals are the moſt ancient, ſo are they 


r da n aA Do wi 


Gua- 


the north of © 
Cambodia, falls into the Indian 


pharmacy, the extract of Engliſh pop - 


account of the carriage turning more eaſily and ſhort than 
it can be made to do when they are large; there is at 
leaſt as great a diſadvantage attending them, which is, 
that as their axle is below the level of the horſes breaſts, 
the herſes dot only Wave the loaded carriage to draw a- 
kong, but alſe part of its weight to bear; which tires 
them ſooner, and makes them grow much (tiffer in their 
hams, than they would be if they drew on a level with 
the fore axle: and for this reaſon, we find coach-horſes 
ſoon become unfit for riding, So that ow all accounts it 
is plain, that the fore-wheels of all carriages ought to be 
ſo high, as to have their axles even with the breaſts of 
the horſes ; which would not only give the horſes a fair 
draugbt, but likewife cauſe the machine to be drawn by 
a leſs degree of power. | Fe of 


M E D Ou 
the moſt beautiful; they have a deſign, accuracy, force, 
and delicacy, that expreſſes even the muſcles and veins, 
and are truck with ſuch uifire art, as the Romans 
could never come up to. ofe ſtruck when Rome 

was governed by conſuls, are the moſt ancient among 
the Romans: but the copper and ſilver medals do not 
eo beyond the 484th year of Rome, nor the gold be- 
yond the year 546. Among the imperial medals, we 
diſtinguiſh between the upper and lower empire: the 
firſt commenced under Julius Cæſar, and ended A. D. 
about 260; the Jower empire includes near 1200 years, 
and ends at the taking of Conſtantinople. It is the cu- 
ſtom, however, to account all the imperial medals, till 
the time of the Paleologi, among the antique; though 
we have none of any conſiderable beauty later than the 
time of Heraclius, who died in 641. The Gothic me- 
dals make part of the imperial ones, Modern medals 
are thoſe ſtruck within theſe 300 years. There are no 
true Hebrew medals, except a few ſhekels of copper 
and filver, but none of gold; though there is mention 
made of one in the king of Denmark's cabinet, | 
There was formerly no difference between money 
and medals, An old Roman had his purſe full of the 
ſame pieces that we now preſerve in cabinets. As ſoon 
as an emperor had done any thing remarkable, as gain- 
ing a victory, giving up a tax, or the like, it was im- 
mediately ſtamped on a coin, and became current thro” 
his whole dominions. This was a pretty device to 
ſpread abroad the virtues of an emperor, and make his 
ations circulate ; and thus a freſh coin was a kind of 
gazette, thar publiſhed the lateſt news of the empire. 
Several of our modern coins have the legend round 

the edges: but the ancients were too wiſe to regiſter 
their exploits on ſo nice a ſurface. As to the figures 
upon medals, the Romans always appear in the proper 
dreſs of their country, ſo that we may obſerve the little 
variations of the mode in the drapery of the medal: 
they would have thought it ridiculous to have drawn 
an emperor of Rome in a Grecian cloak or a Phyrgian 
mitre. On the contrary, we often ſee a king of En- 
gland or France dreſſed up like a Julius Cæſar, as if 
they had a mind to paſs themſelves upon + for 
oman 
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Roman emperors. Nothing is more uſual than to ſee 
alluſions to Roman cuſtoms and ceremonies on the me- 
dals of our own nation; nay, they very often carry the 
figure of an heathen god. If polterity take its notions 
of us from our medals, they muſt fancy that one of 
our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, another 
to Apollo, c. or, at leaſt, that our whole religion 
was a mixture of paganiſm and Chriſtianity. Had the 
old Romans been guilty of the ſame extravagance, 
there would have been ſo great a confuſion in their an- 
tiquities, that their coins would not have had half the 
uſe we now find in them. | 

The uſe of medals is very conſiderable : they give a 
very great light into hiſtory, in confirming ſuch paſ- 


ſages as are true in old authors, in reconciling ſuch as 


are told in different manners, and in recording ſuch as 
have been omitted. In this caſe a cabinet of medals 
is a body of hiſtory. It was, indeed, the beſt way in 
the world to perpetuate the memory of great actions, 
thus to coin out the life of an emperor, and to put e- 
very exploit into the mint. It was a kind of printing 

before the art was invented: and they have this ad- 
vantage over books, that they tell their ſtory quicker, 
and ſum up a whole volume in twenty or thirty rever- 
ſes : thus Mr Vaillant, out of a ſmall collection of 
medals, has given us a chronicle of the kings of Sy- 
ria, They are indeed the beſt epitomes in th- world, 
and let us ſee, with one caſt of the eye, the ſubſtance 
of above an hundred pages. Another uſe of medals is, 
that they not only ſhew the actions of an emperor, but 
at the ſame time mark out the year in which they were 
performed; for as every exploit has its date ſet to it, 
a ſeries-of an emperor's coins is his whole life digeſt/ 

ed into annals. A medalliſt, upon the firſt naming of 
an emperor, will immediately tell his age, family, and 
life. To remember where he enters in the ſucceſhon, 
he only confiders in what part of the cabinet he lies; 
and by running over in his thoughts ſuch a particular 
drawer, will give an account of all the remarkable parts 
of his reign, Nor are medals of leſs uſe in architec- 
ture, painting, poetry, c. A cabinet of medals is'a 
collection of pictures in miniature, and by them the 
plans of many of the moſt confiderable buildings of an- 
tiquity are preſerved. FR. 
Impreſſions of Menats. A very eaſy and elegant way 
of taking the impreſhons of medals and coins, not ge- 
nerally known, is thus directed by Dr Shaw : Melt a 
little iſinglaſs-glue made with brandy, and pour it 
thinly over the medals, ſo as to cover its whole ſur- 
face: let it remain on for a day or two, till it is 
thoroughly dry and hardened; and then taking it off, 
it will be fine, clear, and hard, as a piece of Muſ- 
covy-glaſs, and will have a very elegant impreſſion of 
the coin, | 

Another eaſy method is as follows: Take a perfect 

and ſharp impreſſion, in the fineſt black ſealing-wax, of 
the coin or medal you deſire. Cut away the wax 
round the edges of the impreſſion ;* then with a prepa- 
ration of gum- water, of the colour you would have 
the picture, ſpread the paint upon the wax - impreſſion 
with a ſmall hair pencil, obſerving to work it into all 

Vor. III. No. 71. 2 
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the ſinking or hollow places, thefe being the riſing parts 
of the medal; and the colour mult be carefully taken 

from the other parts with a wet finger. Then take a 
piece of very thin poſt · paper, a little larger than the 

medal, and moiſtenit quite through. Place it on the 
wax impreſſion; and on the back of the paper lay three 
or four pieces of thick woolen cloth or flannel, of a- 
bout the ſame ſize. The impreſſion, with its cover- 
ings, ſhould be placed between two ſmooth iron plates, 
about two inches ſquare, and one tenth of an inch 

thick. Theſe mult be carefully put into a ſmall preſs, 

made of two plates of iron, abbut five inches and a 

half long, one inch and a half wide, and half an inch 
in thickneſs, having a couple of long male-ſcrews run- 
ning through them, with a turning female-ſcrew on 
each, to force the plates together. Theſe bein 
brought evenly together. by means of the ſcrews, 'wil 
take off a true and fair picture of the medal; which, 
if any deficiencies ſhould appear, may eaſily be repair- 
eck with a hair pencil, or pen, dipped in the colour 

made uſe of. 1 „ a 10 DANICA 
If a relievo only be deſired, nothing is neceſſary, 

but to take a piece of card, or white paſte-· board, 
well ſoaked in water; then placing it on the ' wax- 
mould, without any colouring, and letting it remain 
in the preſs for a few minutes, a good figure will be 
obtained. | = | = S667 D . 

Ibis method of taking off medals, &c; is conve- 

nient, and ſeems much more ſo than the ſeveral inven- 
tions uſually practiſed in ſulphur, plaſter of Paris, pa- 
per, Ge. wherein a mould muſt be formed, either of 

clay, horn, plaſter, or other materials, which requires 

- a good deal of time and trouble. 

MEDALLION, or Mepation, a medal of an extra- 
ordinary fige, ſuppoſed to be anciently ſtruck by the 
emperors for their friends, and for foreign princes and 
embaſſadors; but that the ſmallneſs of their number 
might not endanger the loſs of the devices they bore, 
the Romans generally took care to ſtamp the ſubje& of 

them upon their ordinary coins, 

Medallions, in reſpect of the other coins, were th 

ſame as modern medals in reſpe& of modern money: 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had no 

other value but what was ſet upon them by the fancy 
of the owner Medallions are fo ſcarce, that there can- 
not be any ſet made of them, even though the metals 
and ſizes ſhouſd be joined promiſcuouſly. - 

MEDELPADIA, a {mall province of Sweden lying north- 
ward of Helſingia. F ) 

MEDEOLA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria tri 

nia claſs It has no calix the corolla conſiſts of fix 
revoluted ſegments; and the berry contains three ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of Bri- 
i. 7. | 
_ in geography, the ancient name of Gilan. See 
Sed 2” + \ | | F 4 | 
MEDIANA.-' See AxaTowy, p. 244. | 
MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy. See Axaronr, p. 
Den ee Do 00 ng | yy 

MEDIATE, or IxTEAMEDIATE, ſomething that ſtands 

between * two or more terms, conſidered 

I Lg 
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as extfemes; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to immedi- 
ei (4215155 20 tn 1101093 geh uns ; isbom SG! fo 
MEDICAGO, in botany; 4 genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria elaſs. The pod is compreſſed; and the cari- 
pa of the corolla declines from the vexillum. There 
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A MEDICINE is generally deftned to be, The art of 
- preſerving health when preſeat, and of reſtoring it 
when loſt. | aun a 
Men would never think of any particular regimen or 
mode of living in order to preſerve health, before they 
felt the pains which accompany the want it. The firſt 
painful ſenſation muſt neceſſarily have produced a deſire 
for relief. But in a period when phyſicians and medi- 
eines were equally unknown, how. was that relief to be 
obtained? or what ſyſtem of conduct would man in this 
fituation naturally follow? Whoever can anſwer theſe 
queſtions, will unfold the genuine principles of the medi- 
cal art, and give an infallible ſtandard for judging what 
progreſs has been made in the improvement of it, what 
particular circumſtances have contributed to obſtruct or 
forward the knowledge and cure of diſeaſe. 
Medicine being thus founded on à powerful inſtinct in 
human nature, its exiſtence in ſome form muſt have been 
coe val with the ſirſt, diſeaſe that appeared among mankigd. 
Moſt arts require the experience of ages before they can 
arrive at a high degree of perfection. Medicine is un- 
queſtionably one of the woll ancient; and conſequently, 
the improvement of it might be expected to beat ſome 
proportion to its antiquity. But, whilſt gpiloſophy,, in 
all its branches, has been cultivated and improved to a 
great extent; medicine; notwithſtanding the collateral ad- 
yantages it has of late derived from anatomy and other 
ſciences, ſtill continues to be buried in rubbiſh and obſcu- 
rity. 197 As. DiO 1 lage Nee 
- Many cauſes have contributed to retard gur progreſs in 
the knowledge of the cauſes and cure of diſeaſes. In the 
early ages, preſcriptions were either the reſult of tradi- 
tion founded upon uncertain facts, or mere random trials 
without any rational view of ſucceſs: Accordingly, when 
any uncommon caſe occurred, the patients were placed in 
croſs· ways, and other public places, to feceive the advice 
of paſſengets who might chance to know the diſeaſe: or an 
efficacious remedy. In this way valuable medicines might 
be aceidentally diſcovered. But memory, and, in remark- 
able cures, engravings on pillars or the walls of temples, 
were poor inſtruments for 'recotding the ſymptoms of diſ- 
eaſes, and the ingredients of preſeriptionsss. 
After the knowledge of medicine began to be ſtudied 
and practiſed as a liberal profeſhoo, a jealouſy of reputa- 
tion, joined to a thirſt for money and ignorance & phi- 
loſophy, laid a ſolid foundation for medical difpuratign. 
One party of 'phyſicians, known by the name of Empy- 
rics, excluded all reaſoning, and truſted ſolely to ri- 
ence. Another party, called Dogmatiſts, maintained, that 
no man ought to preſcribe, without being able to give a 
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and arrangement of the different genera, without enter- 
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- are nine ſpecĩes, four of them natives of Britain, viz. 
Tue falcata, or yellow medic; the ſativa, or lucern; the 
*+Jufgolina; or melilot trefoil; and the arabica, or heart- 
t ee 0 1 | ined ) $4167] 
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theory both of the diſeaſe and of the nature and action of 
the medicine. This diſpute continued for ages, and, like 
other diſputes of a ſimilar natute, remains ſtill in ſome 
meaſure undecided. The principles of both theſe parties 
are unqueſtionably good. But the phyſician who excludes 
either of them, will make but little progreſs in the know- 
ledge of his profeſſion. A judicious, mixture of the two 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary. Indeed it is difficult to deter · 
mine whether too great an attachment to empyriciſm or 
dogmatiſm has contributed moſt to obſtruct the improye- 
ment of phyſic. | 3 | 
But there is one cauſe. which has operated more power- 
ully in preventing the improvement of medicine than e- 
ven a combination of all the other cauſes. Moſt branches 
of philoſophy are principally cultivated by people who ex- 
peR their reward in reputation, not in money. The prac- 
uce of phyſic is become as literally a trade as any branch 
of buſineſs whatever. Young men are taught phyſic with 
no other. view than that of gaining their bread, , When- 
ever a phylician gets into extenſive practice, he may 
buſtle and make a noiſe; but, even ſuppoſing his abilities 
to be great, he can never find leiſure to think, or digeſt 
We en Soars 1 
Another cauſe of the imperſect ſtate of medicine ariſes 
from the varieties in conſtitutions, and the complex na- 
ture of diſeaſes. It is even extremely difficult, after a 
diſeaſe has been cured, to determine with certainty, whe- 
ther the cure was performed by the operation _ 
or by any particular virtue in the medicine. This difficul- 
ty is greatly increaſed by the variety of different medicines, 
and different ingredients in the ſame medicine, which are 
commonly adminiſtred during the courſe of a diſeaſe. 
Of late ſeveral attempts have been made to reduce me- 
dicine into the form of a regular ſcience, by diſtributing 
diſeaſes into claſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies, Sau- 
vage was the firſt, and indeed the only perſon who ever at- 
tempted to complete this great work; Others, as Lin- 
neus, Vogel, Dr Cullen, c. have fince endeavoured to 
improye Sauvage's method of claſſing; but they have con- 
rented themſelves with an enumeration of the characters 


ing into their hiſtory or cure. Sauvage enumerates 315 
genera, Linnæus 325, Vogel 560, and Dr Cullen has re- 
duced them to 132. The bare inſpection of theſe num · 
bers ſnews, that phyſicians are fat from being agreed with 
regard to what conſtitutes the generic. or ſpecific charac- 
ters of a diſeaſe, Indeed, we may venture to affirm, that 
they never will agree upon this point: The . diagnoſtic 
ſymptoms of diſeaſes are not ſo eaſily diſcovered as the ſta · 
mina or petals in a flower, or the number of teeth or toes 
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in a quadruped. However, before making any obſerya- 
tions on the advantages or diſadvantages that may proba- 
bly reſult from the Saſkification of diſeaſes, we mall lay 
before our readers the laſt and ſhorteſt diſtribution, pu- 
bliſhed laſt year by Dr Cullen, one of the profeſſors of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, under the title 
of Synopſis Noſologia Met bodicæ, or rather, Genera Mor- 
borum Praecipua. * | 
The doctor divides diſeaſes into the four following claſ- 
ſes, viz. - | Id | | | 
CrAss. I. Pra EXA, or Feveriſh Diſorders, 
II. Nzuxosks, or Nervous Diſeaſes, 
III. Cacntx1z; comprehending ſuch diſor · 
ders as proceed from a diſeaſed ſtate of the 
whole or any part of the body, without an 0- 
riginal fever, or any nervous complaint, 
IV. Locals; comprehending diſeaſes which 
affect a part only, not the whole body, 
The fr claſs (Prxtx1@®) is ſubdivided into five or- 
ders, viz. | | 
OabEx I. Fenres, or Fevers, is ſubdivided into two 
ſections, viz 1. Intermittent; and, 2. Continued 
fevers, The firſt ſection contains three genera, viz, 
1. The Tertian fever; 2. The Quartan; 3. The 
Quotidian :—The ſecond ſection hkewiſe contains 
three genera, viz. 1. The Synocha; 2. The Typhus; 
3. The Synochuns 8 1270 
Orver II. PuIESGNM ASI, or fevers accompanied 
with any local pain. This order contains 17 genera, 
viz. 1. Phlegmone;. 2. Ophthalmia ; z Phrenitis; 
4. Cynanche; 5. Peripneumonia; 6. Pl 
Carditis; 8. Peritonitis; 9. Gaſtritis; 10. Enteri- 
tis; 11. Hepatitis; 12. Splenitis; 13. Nephritis; 
14. Cyſtitis; 15; Hyſteritis; 16. Rheumatiſmus; 
17. Arthritis. et; 30; 2 | 
OrDer III. ExAnTHEMETA, or eruptive feyers 
comprehending: 10 genera, viz, 1. Eryſipelas; 2. 
Peſtis: 3; Variola; 4. Vancella; 5. Rubeola; 6. 


- 
* 


. 


Miliatia; 7. Scarlatina; 8. Urticaria; 9. Pemphi · 


gus; 10. Aphtbbköa. | 

— Onper IV. Heamortnacize, or fevers accompa - 
nied with a flux of blood, not proceeding from any 
external cauſe; | This order comprehends 4 genera, 


viz. Epiſtaxis; 2, Hæmoptyſis; 3. Hemorrhois ; 


4. Menorrhagia. | 
OzrDer V. ProFLUvIA, or fevers attended with an 
increaſed ſecretion, not naturally of the bloody kind, 


This order contains 2: genera, viz. 1. Catarrhus; 


2. Dyſenteria. | Sa... 
The ſecond claſs (NzurOSEs) is ſubdivided into four 


orders, viz. 


- OrDper I. Conan. or lethargic diſeaſes; containing | 


3 genera, viz. 1. Apoplexia; 2. Paralyſis; 3. Ca- 
talepſis. | | | Front 

OzvDesr II. Apynamiz, or diſeaſes ariſing from a 
ſtoppage or diminution in any of the involutary mo- 
tions, whether vital or natural. This order con- 
tains 4 genera, viz. 1. Syncope; 2. Dyſpepſia ; 


3. Hyponchondriafis ; 4. Chlorolis; - - | 
 Onpexx III. Srasu, of irregular motions of the muſ- 


cular libres.. This. order contains 13 genera, viz. 
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1. Tetanus; 2, Convulſio; 3. Epilepſia; 4. Pal- 
pitatio; 53. Aſthma; 6. Pertuſſis; 7. Pyroſis; 8. 
Colica; 9. Cholera; 10. Diarrhœa; 11. Diabetes; 
12. Hyſteria; 13. Hydrophobia. 


' Onver IV. VIESsANIX, or diſeaſes of the mind, with- 


out a fever or coma, This order contains 4 genera, 

viz. 1. Amentia; 2. Melancholia; 3. Mania; 4, 

Somnium, ; 
The third claſs (Cacatx1z, or diſeaſes ariſing from 


a depraved ſtate of the whole or a great part of the body, 
without a fever or nervous complaint,) is ſubdivided into 
3 orders, viz. 


OspER I. Marcoxes, or diſeaſes attended with a. 


waſting of the whole body; containing 2 genera, viz. 
1. Tabes; 2, Atrophia. 

Orvex Il. InTUmEsCENTI1 2, or diſeaſes accompanied 
with an external ſwelling of the whole or a great 
part of the body. This order contains 13 genera,. 
viz. 1. Polyſarcia; 2. Pneumatoſis; 3. Tympani- 
tes; 4. Phyſometra; 5. Anaſarca; 6. Hydrocepha - 
lus; 7. Hydrorachitis; 8. Hydrothorax; 9. Aſci- 
tes; 10. Hy-drometra; 11. Hydrocele; 12. Phy- 
ſconia; 13. Rachitis. 128 

Ozper III. Iur Ss TriGIix ES, or diſeaſes attended th 
a cachexy which deforms the ficin and external parts 
of the body, This order contains 8 genera, viz. 
1. Scrophula; 2. Syphilis; 3. Scorbutus ; 4. E- 
leph antiaſis; 5. Lepra; 6. Frambæſia; 7. Tricho- 
ma; 8. Icterus. 

The fourth claſs (Local xs, or diſeaſes affecting on- 
ly a part of the body,) is ſubdivided into ſeven orders, 
Viz, - | 

Orpes I. Dys zsTHESI®, or diſeaſes arifing from 
any of the ſenſes being deſtroyed cr impaired by a 
fault in the externaForgans of ſenſation. There are 
8 genera in this order, viz. 1. Caligo; 2. Ambly- 
opia; 3. Dyſecœa; 4. Paracuſis; 5. Anoſmia; 6. 
Agheuſtia; 7. Aneſtheſia; 8. Anaphrodiſia. 

OapER II. Drscixgsiæ, or diſeaſes attended with 
the deſtruction or defect of motion in any part through 
a fault of the organs. This order contains 6 gene- 
ra, viz. I. Aphonia; 2. Mutitas; 3. Paraphonia; 

| 4. Pſelliſmus; 5. Strabiſmus; 6. Contractura. 

ODER III. AroctxosEs, or diſeaſes attended with 

an increaſed flux of the blood or other humours, 
without a fever, or increaſed motion of the fluids. 
This order contains 5. genera, viz. 1. Profufio; 2. 
Epiphora ; 3. Ptyaliſmus; 4. Enureſis; 5. Gonor- 
rhœa. þ | 
Orver IV. Eriscnegses, or diſeaſes ariſing from a 
ſuppreſſion or obſtruction of any uſual excretions. 
This order contains 3-genera, viz. 1. Obſtipatio; 
2. Iſchuria; 3. Amenorrhœa. r 
OrDer V. Tunokks, or diſeaſes attended with an 
increaſed ſize of the part, without a phlegmon. 
This order contains 14 genera, viz. 1. Aneuriſma 1 
2. Varix; 3. Ecchymoma; 4. Schirrus; 5. Can- 
cer; 6. Bubo; 7. Sarcoma; 8. Verruca; 9. Cla- 
vus; 10. Lupia; 11. Ganglion: 12. Hydatis; 
13. Hydrarthrus; 14. Exoſtoſis. | 
Oxpcr VI. EcToriz, comprehending diſeaſes ari-- 


z © 
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ſing from any part's being removed from its proper 
ſituation, and cauſing a tumor. This order contains 
3. genera, viz, 1, Heroia; 2. Piolapſus; 3. Lux» 

atio. | | 

Obs VII. Dratyses ; comprehending ulcers, and 
all kinds of wounds. This order contains 7 genera, 
viz. 1. Vulnus ; 2. Ulcus; 3. Herpes; 4. Tinea; 
5. Pſora; 6. Fractura; 7. Canes. 1 

It is needleſs to enter into an examination of the pro- 


priety or impropriety of this or any of the other modes of | 


diſtribution, Every one of them are deſective in many 
particulars. Sauvage, Vogel, Linnzus, Dr Cullen, have 
each adopted Seculinr theories of particular diſeaſes. 
Theſe theories conſtitute the baſis of their different claſh- 
ſications. A perſon, therefore, who is not previouſly ac- 
quainted with theſe theories will naturally be ſurpriſed to 
find ſome diſeaſes arranged under certain claſſes and or- 
ders, For example, who would expect to find a diarrhoea 
ranked under the claſs of Neuroſes, and in the order of 
Spaſmi, without knowning Dr Cullen's particular theory 
concerning the cauſe of that diſeaſe? The-generic cha- 
raters of many diſeaſes will likewiſe be totally unintelli- 
g ble to ſuch a perſon. | 

However, notwithſtanding theſe defects ariſing from 
the theoretical diſtribution of diſeaſes, we cannot heſitate 
a moment in preferring even a bad method of claſhng to 
none at all, Every attempt towards a juſt and natural 
arrangement of diſeaſes is laudable, and has a direct ten- 
dency to introduce ſcience into the medical art; an object 
greatly to be wiſhed for, but which (till appears to be very 
diſtant Thereis, however, a danger attending attempts 
of this kind which deſerves to be pointed out. In every art 
which is not founded upon known facts and eſtabliſhed 
principles, new projects are eagerly graſped at; and, though 
they lead to error and falſe reaſoning, it is long before 
the profeſſors of that art can be induced to give over the 
purſuit. This obſervation is peculiarly applicable to me- 
dicine. The theories of diſeaſes, as well as the mode of 
preſcription, are as variable as the faſhions of a lady's head- 
dreſs. No other argument is neceſſary to ſhew the crude 
ſtate of the art, and the boundleſs field for improvement. 
Now, the great danger ariſing from the claſhng of dif- 
eaſes is this: It will divide phyſicians, in the firſt place, 
into two great parties: theone party will ſpend much time 
and genius in ſhewing the uſeleſſneſs of claſſing in general, 
and particularly in the preſent imperfed (tate of the art; 
the other will imitate their example in defending with e- 
qual keenneſs. Nay, what is (till worſe, every profeſſor 
belonging to this laſt party, beſides ſpending much time to 
little purpoſe in juſtifying claſhfication in general, will 
conſume ſtill more time in criticiſms upon every other 
mode of claſſing beſides the one he chuſes to adopt. Now, 
this bultle about claſſification among the teachers of me- 
dicine, will naturally lead the minds of unexperienced 
ſtudents to conclude, that the whole ſcience conſiſts in a 
particular arrangement of diſeaſes, and that they cannot 
make a more proper diſplay of their medical knowledge, 
than by diſcovering an acquaintance with all the various 
methods of claſſification, and an acuteneſs in criticiſing all 
the other methods but that particular one which he has 
been taught to believe as infallible. 
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Having thus given a ſhort account of the origin and 


preſent ſtate of phyfic, we ſhallnow proceed to the hiſtory 
and treatment of diſeaſes, 


Of Fevers in general. 
Horrman defines a fever to be, © A ſpaſmodic affec- 


tion of the whole nervous and vaſcular tyſtem, annoy- 
ing all the functions of the body, ariſing from any 
cauſe which has power to irritate the nervous parts to 
a more intenſe contraction; and when it operates, it 
drives the vital fluids from the outward parts to the 
heart and great veſſels; and afterwards, when the ſy- 
ſtole of the heart and arteries are increaſed, they are 
© drove back with rapidity and heat, through the con- 
«« ſtrited veſſels, to the outward parts again, till the 
«*« ſpaſms being relaxed, the ſecretions are performed, and 
* the fever vaniſhes,” | 

The formal or fundamental cauſe of a fever conſiſts in 
the ſpaſmodic affection of the whole nervous and fibrous 
genus. This plainly appears from the uſual phznomena 
of a fever, viz, a pain in the back, more particularly a- 
bout the loins; a coldneſs, eſpecially of the extreme parts; 
a ſhivering, ſhaking, trembling ; a livid colour of the 
nails; a ſubſidence of the veſſels, of the hands and feet; a 
ſhrunk, dry ſkin ; a yawning ; a ſtretching ; a pale, livid 
countenance a trembling and palpitating motion of the 
heart 3 an anxiety of the præcordia, difficult breathing, 
inquietude, reſtleſſneſs; a ſenfation of an ebullition of the 
blood about the heart; a contracted, weak, ſmall pulſe; 
a nauſea, and an inclination to vomit; a ſuppreſſion of per- 
ſpiration ; coſtiveneſs, with thin watery urine. 

Hence it naturally follows, that whatever has a power 
to irritate and ſolicit the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtem to 
ſpaſms, is moſt likely to generate a fever. To this claſs 
belong violent paſhons of the mind, eſpecially terror and 
anger; a poiſonous, ſubtle, cauſtic matter, either bred 
within the body, or received by infection; a ſtoppage of 
perſpiration ; a ſuppreſſion of critical ſweats ; eruptions 
driven back ; an abundance of purulent ulcerous matter 
adhering to various parts; aliments too acrid and ſharp; 
corrupt and bilious crudities lodged in the prime viz; 
exceſhve watching ; a violent pain and tenfion of the ner- 
vous parts; inflammations, tumours, and abſceſſes ; hurt- 
ing the nervous parts by ſharp inſtruments ; acrid and cor- 
roſive drugs; cold baths, and, on the contrary, thoſe 
that are too hot or aſtringent. | 

According to the different nature of theſe cauſes, and 
the various manner of affecting the nerves, ariſe fevers of 
divers kinds. Some are benign, others malignant; ſome 
are intermitting, others continual ; ſome are ſimple, o- 
thers compound; others regular or anomalous ; eruptive, 
ſpotted, putrid, hectic, or flow, Some admit of an eaſy 
cure, others a difficult; ſome ſoon terminate, others are 
protracted a long time; and many hurry the patient ſud- 
denly out of the world, 

Yet, every frequent ſyſtole of the heart and arteries 
diſcoverable by the pulſe ought not to be called a fever, 
For theſe may often ariſe from violent bodily exerciſe ; 
or, from a commotion in the blood cauſed by hot and 
ſpirituous liquors, That only which ariſes from internal 


cauſes, and is preceded by ſhivering, ſhaking, and cold- 
| peſs 
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neſs of the extreme parts, is properly a fever: For there 


is always, as it were, a double motion in a fever; the one 
from the circumference to the centre, or fram the exter- 
nal parts to the internal, the heart and lungs; the other 
from the centre to the circumference, _ The firſt motion 
is attended with a ſmall, contracted, weak; pulſe, with an 
anxiety of the przcordia and difficulty of breathing; the 
ſecond with an increaſed motion of the arteries, a large 
pulſe, and heat extended even to the extreme parts. 

The cauſe of the febrile motion is an univerſal ſpaſm; 
and that motion never ceaſes till the ſpaſm is 4 O65" 
The ſigns of its being reſolved are, a free perſpiration, 
and a breathing ſweat; the pulſe, which before was hard, 
impetuous, and quick, becomes ſoft, moderate, and ſlow; 
the urine lets Fall a ſediment, and the ſtrength, gradually 
returns. When theſe appear all together, they declare 
the ſolution of the diſeaſe, and are called the criſis. 


Of InTermITTING Fevers, or AGUES, 


Tuis fever is of the regular kind, and is attended 
with the followiog ſymptoms; At firſt, the head aches, 
the limbs ſeem weary ; there isa pain in the loins about 
the firſt vertebra of the back, which aſcends towards the 
epigaſtrium, with a painful ſenſe of a tenſion in the hypo- 
chondria, and coſtiveneſs: then comes on a coldneſs of 
the external parts, eſpecially of the noſe and ears; a 
ſtretching, ya ning; a ſhivering and ſhaking, ſometimes 
even to make the bed tremble under the patient; the 
pulſe is ſmall, contracted, and weak: again the patient is 
troubled with thirſt ; then follows a nauſea, with a fruit- 
leſs reaching to vomit ; again, a pituitous, bilious, or 
green matter is brought up, commonly joined with a 
troubleſome cough, and an expectoration of phlegm de- 
rived from the acid clammy crudities of the ſtomach ; to 
theſe ſucceeds an anxious burning and dry heat, which 
ervades the whole body. The face, which was collap- 
ed and pale, the contracted, rigid ſkin, and the empty 
veſſels of the hands and feet, begin to riſe, and grow red 
and turgid ; the pulſe becomes more great, full, and quick; 
the reſtleſſneſs increaſes, the breathing is more difficult, 
and the patient, with his eyes almoſt cloſed, begins to 
talk a little wildly, FLIP 
Afterwards, the ſymptoms begin to abate, the heat 
becomes mild, the ſkin relaxes and grows moiſt ; the u- 
rine is of a flame colour, but without a ſediment ; the 
pulſe is more moderate ; and then a ſweat breaking out, 
terminates the paroxyſm. The duration of the fit is un- 
certain; ſometimes it ends in ten or eleven hours, and 
ſometimes not till twenty-four. On the intercalary day, 
the body is ſtill feeble and coldiſh, with a diſpoſition to 
ſhiver; the pulſe is ſlow and weak; the urine is turbid, and 
depoſites a ſediment, or there is a nubecula which ſhews 
a diſpoſition thereto. | | 
In the Bas TrARD or Seurtous TErTAN, the ſymp- 
toms are milder, the heat is not ſo burning, the vomiting 
is not ſo frequent, and the-urine is 3 high · eolour- 
ed; but then it is a more lingring complaint, and on the 
well day there is a laſſitude and want of appetite, This 
attacks men of an inactive diſpoſition, and women whoſe 
bodies are of a looſe texture, in the autumnal ſeaſon. 


The. fit of the InzEGULAr TErTIAN obſerves no 
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articular time; for it fometimes comes on in the morn- 
ing, ſometimes in the afternoon, in the evening, or at 
midnight. The paroxyſm is ſometimes longer, ſometimes 
ſhorter ; the urine lets fall no. ſediment within the time of 
remiſſion or intermiſſion; the ſweating is either too * 
ring or too profuſe. When the fit is off, ſeveral unuſual 
ſymptoms may appear; as, a looſeneſs, a bleeding ad the 
noſe, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, a. violent heartburn, pains 
in the belly, or the gripes. Theſe ſort of agues are gene · 
rally Eetvzmic, and maſt commonly appear in the ſum» 
mer and autumn. | | | 
Sometimes a tertian ague is DOUBLE, Which may 
be diſtiaguiſhed from a quotidian, by the time of the 
os which is not the ſame every day, but every other 
; There is ſometimes a CoxnTinuaLl TRRKTIA, which 
begins with ſhivering and ſhaking, an anxiety, vomiting, 
loſs of ſtrength, and then a violent heat. The fits. do 
not intermit, but only remit. The pulſe continues frey 
quent with heat and debility, and all che ſymptoms return 
with freſh vigour every other day; but at length admit a 
perfect intermiſhon. * | 
An Expemic TerT1an is proper to certain places; 
as a low ſituation, and full of marſhes, producing a great 
number of goats and other inſects, like ſome parts of 
Kent, and the hundreds of Eſſex. Inſuch places, the na- 
tives themſelves have a little of it every year; and. (tran- 
gers ſeldom or neyer eſcape, without a preſervative, which 
is only the bark infuſed in brandy, with a little ſnake root, 
of which two ounces night and morning are to be taken, 
A QUARTAN AGUE has two fits in four days, or 
two days quite free from a fit, v9 | 
It begins about four or fivein the afternoon, ſometimes 
ſooner and ſometimes later, with a great laſhtude, ſtretch- 
ing, a blunt pain in the head, back, loins and legs ; the 
feet and hands are cold; the whole body is pale; the 
face and nails livid, to which ſhivering and ſhaking fu- 
pervene. The tongue and the lips tremble, the breathing 
is difficult, with reſtleſfneſs and toſhng ; the pulſe is con- 
trated and hard, and ſometimes unequal; and there is 
an anxiety about the præcordia. Theſe ſymptons conti- 
nue about two or three hours. In ſome. the body is co- 
ſtive; in others there is a ſtimulus to ſtool, and to make 
water, In ſome there is a nauſea or vomiting, with 
ſtools. Some advanced in years have their minds pretty 
much diſturbed; the heat comes on gradually, not burn · 
ing but dry; the pulſe becomes equal, quick, and large; 
but the dull paio in the head remains, with a vertiginous 
affection; the ſkin becomes only a little moiſt ;, and in 
about four or fix hours the ſymptoms vaniſh, except 2 
dull pain in the bones, joints and feet. The urine in the 
fit is ſometimes thin and watery, ſometimes thick and with 
a ſediment. | 
Sometimes a quartan ague is DOVBLE, that is, when 
the fits come on every other day at different hours; and 
it is $pURIQUS When 2 paroxyſm begins at any other 
time of the day but that above-mentioned. It is ſaid to 
be CONTINUAL, when on the intercalary days there are 
ſhiverings and pandiculations, with a greater heat than 
_ uſual, a i prin pulſe, a want of appetize, a debility, a 
dryneſs 0 
1 


the mouth, a lightneſs of the head, a diſturb- 
* 


ed 
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ed ſleep, and a reddiſh urine, with a thick roſe-coloured 
ſediment. 

A QUOTIDIAN AGUE or fever returns every day, 
and is not ſo common as the tertian or quartan. | 
The acceſſion of this fever is about four or five in the 
morning, with cold and ſhiveringz to which ſucceeds a 
cardialgic nauſea, and inflation of the belly ; in ſome, a 

ain in the head; in others, fainting fits; in moſt, vomit- 

ng or ſtools, or both. "Then comes on a moderate heat, 
with thirſt, but not very intenſe. The pulſe, which was 
before irregular and weak, becomes more quick, but not 
very hard. The urine is not of a flame but rather of a 
citron colour, and turbid. Some are exceeding ſleepy. 
At length a moderate ſleep ſupervenes; and in about ten 
ö hours or longer, the fit goes off, leaving the body dull 
x and heavy. g | | 1.5 
z From theſe ſymptoms it appears, that the whole ner- 
« vous ſyſtem is agitated and ſuffers greatly by ſpaſtic con- 
f ſtrictions; which proceeding chiefly from the medulla ſpi- 
nalis, affect preternaturally not only the coats of the 
veſſels, but all the fibres throughout the body, there» 
by greatly diſturbing the motion both of the ſolids and 
fluids | 


The material cauſe of this, and all other fevers, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, is a fluid of an active nature, en- 
dued with a cauſtic acrimony, which ſolicits the internal 
and exquiſitely ſenſible parts to ſpaſtic contraftions. It 
is generated chiefly in the biliary ducts and flexures of 
the duodenum; where the vitiated, bilious ſalival and 
pancreatic juices meeting with the crudities of a bad di- 
geſtion, ferment together, and, not being timely expelled, 
become virulent. This matter paſſing through the lac- 
| reals, into the blood, and thence into the nervous parts 
4 of the head, medulla ſpinalis, inteſtines, and Romach, as 
alfo to the nervous coats of the excretory and ſecretory 
/ ducts, excite an univerſal ſpaſm, which firſt forces the 

blood to the interior and greater veſſels; and afterwards 
7 the ſyſtaltic motion of the heart and arteries being in- 
creaſed, the motion of the whole mafs of blood and hu- 
mours is accelerated, and the obſtructions of the ſmall 
veſſels of the nervous parts are opened ; upon which the 
fpaſm ceaſing, the excretory duQts are relaxed, the fe- 


brile marter paſſes off through the pores of the ſkin by. 


perſpiration or ſweat, and the fit ceaſes, till by the ge- 
neration of freſh matter a new paroxyſm is brought on, 
As to the cure, when a load of vitiated humours in 
the ſtomach and duodenum require depletion, which is 
known from having indulged in too plentiful eating, 
from an anxiety of the præcordia, from eructations, and 
2 bitter taſte in the mouth, a vomit, after the firſt fir, 
in the time of intermiſhon, is to be given. In tender 
conſtitutions, 10 grains of ipecacuanha may be given a- 
lone; but to the more robuſt, a grain or two of emetic 
tartar may be added. Or if it is neceſſary to purge at 
the ſame time, | 
1. Take half an ounce of Epſom ſalt, and two or three 
grains of emetic tartar, Mix them and make them 
into a powder; to be diſfolved in a pound of pure 
lukewarm water, and taken two hours after the fit, 
The evacuation ought to be facilitated with draughts of 
water-gruel made fat with freſh butter. Then take the 
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following electuary, which will cruſh the diſeaſe in the 
bud. | | 
2. Rob of elder, one ounce; 5 drams of Peruvian bark; 
2 drams of chamomile flowers in powder; extract 
of the lefſer centaury, and powder of jelliſlowers, of 
each half a dram; add as much ſyrup of lemon as 
will make an electuary. Half a dram to be taken 
every two hours, after the fit has gone off, , 
But if any thing forbids vomiting, and yet there is 
plenty of ſerous crude humours which require evacu- 
ay we muſt begin the cure with deterſive and aperient 
alts. | 
When the whole inteſtinal canal has been cleanſed by 
theſe ſalts, duely repeated at proper intervals, and the a- 
gue ſtill continues, add an equal weight of bark thereto, 
or give the electuary above preſcribed. | 
When the patient is obnoxious to the h ondriac 
paſhon, the ſtomach ioflated, and the body coſtive, neither 
vomits nor ſalts muſt be ventured upon, but carminative 
and emollient clyſters. Y 
But it muſt be remembered, that neither bleeding, 
nor emetics, nor cathartics, nor the bark, nor any 
{trengthener nor aſtringent is to be adminiſtered or given 
in the fit, or near the time it uſually comes on. 
If a tertian is autumnal, obſtinate, or changes to a 
quotidian, the antifebrile potion of Crollius will be proper, 
3. Salt of wormwood, a dram; ſpirit of ſulphur, a 
ſcruple ; 4 ounces of fennel water, Mix them to- 
gether for a drink, fates wer 
Let the patient take it juſt as the fit comes on, and 
well covered with bed-cloaths. 1 th 
Bleeding is proper only in a hot ſeaſon, when the heat 
of the patient is exceſhve, attended with a delirium, and 


in the prime of life, full of blood, and ſubject to paſſion, 


Opiates will appeaſe the ſymptoms; but they diſturb 


the criſis, and protract the diſeale. Likewiſe aluminous, 


chalybeate, and vitriolic remedies will ſtop the fits; and if 


they are given to patients of the lowelt claſs, care muſt 


be taken that they ſweat after them, by drinking hot de- 
coctions, or by exerciſe. | * 

Abſorbents have often a happy effect in theſe diſeaſes; 
but if given in too great a quantity, they will not diſſolve 
in the ſtomach. Harris adviſes 2 ſcruples af the ſimple 


powder of crabs claws, two hours before the fit, and to 


be repeated in an hour, in mint- water; no ſmall beer is 
to be drank for eight hours after. It may be repeated 
in the ſame manner agaioſt the next time the fit is expect- 
ed; as likewiſe a third time. E 

Langriſh aſſerts, that in long continued agues or inter- 
mitting fevers, which have baffled the bark and many o- 
ther medicines, he has met with more advantage from 
rhubarb and calomel exhibited in ſmall doſes, than from 
any thing elſe he had tried. | | 
- To prevent the return of an ague, the bark muſt be 
repeated every week or ten days, for three ſeveral times, 
with the ſame intervals. Likewiſe bitters and chalybeares 
are very ſerviceable for the ſame purpoſe, 


Of the CaraaxRAT Fave, or the Contirmal Quotr 
dian of the ancients. | 


Ir generally begins in the evening, with a * 
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and 2 coldneſs of the extreme parts, eſpecially of the 
feet, and ſoles of the feet; a coſtiveneſs; 'a frequent de- 
Gre of making water, but the urine is ſmall in quantity; 
a weakneſs of the head, an univerſal languor of the whole 
body, a falſe appetite, thirſt, difficulty of ſwallowing, a 
ſtimulus in the larynx; a heat in the noſtrils and fances, 
attended with ſneezing; a weight in the breaſt: to- 
wards night, heat, and a quicker, fuller pulſe, with a 
defluxion of rheum, a heat in the fauces, unquiet fleep, 
a ſweating in the morning, a heavineſs and dulneſs of the 
whole body, and a loſs of appetite. * 2 5 
The immediate cauſe of this diſorder is a ſharp acrid 
ſerum or lympha, ſubſiſting in the glandulous tunics, and 
irritating them with pain, tumour, and redneſs. This 
happens in the whole region of the noſtrils, palate, and 
fauces; as alſo in the aſpera arteria, with the bron- 
chial branches; and farther in the oeſophagus, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, Hence a hoarſeneſs, a cough, a hawking 
up of viſcid matter, a ſneezing, a defluxion of the lungs : 
likewiſe a nauſea, ſometimes a vomiting ; a heat about 
the przcordia ; a griping of the guts, followed with a fa- 
lutary flux. | 
It more frequently attacks women and children than 
men, and thoſe that indulge themſelves in — 
quors. It ſometimes happens from the drying up of a 
head and other eruptions. Sometimes it is epidemical. 
This diſeaſe is moſt frequent in the ſpring and autumn, 
in ſudden changes of the weather from hot to cold, from 
dry to moiſt, and vice verſa ; as alſo from change of air, 
if of different qualities ; from being expoſed to the cold 
air of the night, and from throwing off winter-garments 
This diſeaſe is not dangerous in itſelf, if rightly-ma- 
naged, and terminates in ſeven or fourteen days at far- 
theſt : for the laſſitude of the body then diſappears ; and 
the other complaints, eſpecially the head-ach and hemi- 
crania are appeaſed, when the catarrh appears, and there 
is a plentiful diſcharge from the noſtrils. 
Ir often goes off, in ſome, in the beginning, with an 
increaſed perſpiration or by ſweat; in others after a few 
days, by hawking up a large quantity of viſcid matter, or 
a Sleatif | 
others, by a looſeneſs, when the urine at the ſame time, 
which before was thin and little, becomes copious and 
heavy, with twice the quantity of ſediment as in a natural 
ſtate, Foy n 
The intentions of cure are three, 1. To ſheath the 
acrimony of the lympha. 2. To increaſe perſpiration. 
3. To promote the expectoration of the viſcid mucus, 
The ſaline ſharpneſs of the lympha may be taken off by 
the abſorbent and diaphoretic powders, humecting and 
oleous remedies; ſuch as, oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma 
ceti, milk, cream, almond emulfions, with the addition 
of white poppy ſeeds, barley-broth, water-gruel, chic- 
ken broth, with the yolk of an egg; as alſo liquorice- 
juice, liquorice-tea, dried figs and raiſins. If the acri- 
mony is very ſubtle and corroding, gentle anodynes 
ſhould take place, ſuch as faffron, diacodium, and ſto- 
rax pills, ö | . 


To promote a diaphoreſis, 
1. Take a ſcruple of the powder of contrayerva; Vir- 


ul diſcharge of a mucous ferum by the nofe ; in 
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ginian ſnake- root and ſaffron, of each 5 grains. 
Mix and make them into a powder. To be repeat- 

ed in 4 or 6 hours, if neceſſary. 

To appeaſe the cough, 

2. Take oil of olives, an ounce and a half; pure water, 
| 6 ounces; ſpirit of -bartſhorn, 40 drops; 2 
ſyrup, one ounce. Mix them, and take a ſpoonful 
every four hours. 6: $9, * 4 

To promote perſpiration, order tea, with leaves of 
veronica, hyſſop, liquoriĩee · root, elder flowers, wild pop- 
pies, and fennel ſeeds; as alſo the more fixed diapho- 
retic powders, with antiſpaſmodic waters; but eſpecially 
bodily motion and exerciſdGGG. 

To promote the excretion of the thick, viſcid mucus, 
figs and raiſins are proper, with brandy. burnt, and redu- 
ced almoſt into a ſyrup. Likewiſe a pectoral elixir, made 
of gum ammoniac, myrrh, liquorice-root, elecam 


root, ſaffron, benjamin, and oil of anniſeed, whoſe vir- 


tue may be heightened by the vinous ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac or tincture of tartar. The ſtagnating mucus of the 
noſe may be diſſolved by often holding to the noſe the 
dry volatile ſa] ammoniac, mixed with a few drops of ge- 
nuine oil of marjoram. $ 8:45 | 
The regimen ſhould be temperate ; and cooling things, 
as well as acids, ſhould be avoided. _ - | | 
The aliment ſhould be ſparing, the drink warm and 
wholeſome; the beſt is a decoction of pearl-barley and 
ſhavings of hartſhorn, as alſo water -· gruel. f 
If the body is coſtive; beſides water · gruel, manna, 
promen and raiſins, nothing is better than an emollient 
In the decline of the diſeaſe, when the cough is too 
moiſt, the defluxion great and obſtinate, it will be proper 
to take a large doſe of manna, to two or three ounces in 
fennel-water, to carry the humours downward. | 
When the cough is very violent, it muſt be appeaſet 
with a mixture of oil of ſweet almonds freſh drawn, and 
French ſyrup of capillaire. Mae TT 
When women labour under a ſuppreſſion of the men- 


ſes, the body muſt be kept open with clyſters; bezoardic 


powders mult be-given, and a grain of ſaffron added to 
each doſe, or a few grains of flowers of ſulphur ; but a- 
void {ſweet things and expectorants. 3: | 

| When the fever is vanquiſhed, and the lungs continue 
in a lax ſtate, which is known from too large a ſpitting, to 
the bezoardic powders muſt be added a few grains of cor- 
tex eleutheriæ. 


In a violent obſtinate- cough, ſweet pectorals, and in- 


_ craſfating remedies too plentifully given, bring on a ca- 


chexy, or phthiſis, by ſpoiling the appetite, and hurting 
the tone of the lungs. Horrman. n * 
Wbat we commonly call Car Coup, may be 
cured by lying much in bed; by drinking plentifully of 
warm ſack- whey, with a few drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
poſſer-drink, water-gruel, or any other warm ſmall li- 
quor ; living upon ſpoon-meats, pudding, and chicken, 
and drinking every thing warm: In a word, treat it at 
firſt as a ſmall fever, with gentle diaphoretics ; and after- 
wards, if any cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by ſoſten- 
ing the breaſt with a little ſugar-candy and oil of ſweet 
almonds, or a ſolution of gum ammoniac in an 6unce of 


barley- 
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barley- water to make the expectoration eaſy, and after- 
wards going into the air well cloathed, | | 
Of the SeurHO⁰ TUI Fever, © 

Tus is an epedemie fever, compounded of at inter- 
mitting tertian and a continual quotidian. 

It generally makes its onſet before noon, with coldneſs, 


making, and a contracted pulſe ;. to which ſucceeds a 


frequent pulſe, with heat, which continues ſome hours, 
till a warm ſweat appears, without a complete intermiſ- 
frog. The heat, after a ſlight chilneſs, increaſes to- 
wards night, with a quick pulle; which is more moderate 

e next day, without thirſt, till the evening. when a ſlight 
ſhivering comes one, and the ſymptoms return. Oa the 
third day, the ſhaking ft appears again with more inteaſe 
heat, and proceeds in the ſame track as before; ſo that 
the fever 1s never quite off, but has an exacerbation in 
the evening: however, the ſhaking fit is moſt conſpicuous 
every third day in the morning. | 

Beſides the foregoing ſymptoms, the ſtrength fails, the 
appenite is languid, fleep is wanting, the urine is thin and 
crade ; but after the fit on the third day, it is thick and 
coloured, and a ſmall quantity of crude matter is brought 
yp with coughing, Iris ſometimes attended with a pain 
in the back and the abdomen; together with a ſwelling in 
the latter. Some at the acceſs of the fit of the tertian, 
are affected with 2 nauſea and cardialgia. Some vomit, 
others faint, and others again are delirious. | | 

This fever is generated by all things that render the 
humours thick and impure, eſpecially thoſe that pill the 
prime viz, and the veſſels of the meſentery, with im- 

rities. Thoſe are molt liable to it who live upon 
{weet, acid, and fermentable aliment, that live an idle 
ſedemary life, that drink leſs than they ought, or love 
ſweet wines; as alfo thoſe that give way to ſadneſs and 
melancholy. | | 

It generally termina 
day, in health, or another diſeaſe, or death. 

It is a good ſign when a ſweat breaks out at the decline 
of the paroxyſm, and when, on the ſeventh day, being 
eritical, or, after it, the belly is diſturbed, and is follow- 
ed with a flux of a bilious, pituitous, or bloody matter, 
for it foretels the ſolution of the diſeaſe; as alſo when 
the pains in the belly are very ſharp, and grow worſe 
at certain hours, being followed with a ſanious and 
purulent diarrhoea, or when plenty of black blood comes 
away. ; 

It is a bad fign, when nothing of this happens: but, 
on the other hand, a heat about the præcordia, a tenſion 
and pain in the whole region of the ſtomach, a vomiting 
and hiccup, inquietude, toſſing and trembling of the hands, 
are very ominous, and ſhew that the inflammation has 
reached the ſtomach. | 

The cure is to be performed, 1. By ſpeedily diſcuſſing 
the inflammatory ſtaſis in the coats of the inteſtines and 
meſentery, and preventing it from ſpreading farther. 2. 
By correcting and gently evacvating the matter of the in- 
termitting fever. Trap 

The firſt end may be obtained by diaphoretic powders, 
mixt with a little nitre, in {mall doſes, but taken often. 

Take of ſcorzonera root, 2 ounces ; ſhayings of 


tes either on the ninth or thirteenth | 


ca HH E | | 
hartſhhorn, and paſſular, minor. of each one ounce; 
of cichory root, half an ounce, _ Boil the ingredients 
for half an hour in 8 pounds of water. 
To cleanſe the firſt paſſages, and to carry off the mor- 
bid matter, aſe a ſolution of manna with cream of tartar, 
railins; and a little ſal polychreſt. 5 | 
Things of this kind cleanſe the inteſtinal canal, without 
raiſing a commotion in the blood, without ſtimulating the 
nervous parts, and without ſinking the ſpirits. 
Parges in the beginning are unſafe, becauſe the mor- 
bific matter is not prepared; but if the body is coſtive, it 
may be opened with an emollient and ſaponaceous clyſter. 
All deterſive ſalts are improper in this diſeaſe, except 
ſtibiated nitre and ſal polychreſt. ; for theſe bave an ape- 
rient, diuretic and laxative virtue, and may be given to 
15 grains in a proper vehicle. When this fever is on the 
decline, and nature ſeems intent in carrying off the diſ- 
eaſe by ſtool, then the above laxative will be proper. 
Bleeding will be proper in. the very beginning of the 
diſeaſe, if the patient is plethoric, the heat urgent, the 
ſtrength not mach impaired, and when ſome. critical 
hemorrhage is ſuppreſſed. All heating medicines are to 
be avoided, as well as fixt aſtringent eartby teſtaceous 
powders; and alſo the bark, unleſs there is a perfect in- 
termiſſioa z for this laſt, as Baglivi obſerves, has brought 
on fatal inflammations; or ſlow hectic fevers, 


Of the Nxzxvous Fever, 


Is a nervous fever, the patients at firſt are ſubject to 
flight tranſient chilneſſes often in a day, with uncertain 
fluſhings of heat; they have a lilNefſneſs, laſhtude, and 
wearineſs ; they are apt to ſigh, and complain of a heavi- 
neſs, ion, and anxiety, with a load, pain, or gid- 
dineſs of the head, with an inclination to yawn and doze; 
they want appetite, and diſreliſh every thing; they have a 
dryneſs of the lips and tongue without any conſiderable 
thirſt ; they have frequent nauſea's, with reaching to 
vomit : the breathing is difficult by intervals, and eſpe- 
cially towards night there is an exacerbation of the 
ſymptoms, with a low, quick, unequal pulſe ; the urine 
is pale, and made often and ſuddenly ; a torpor, or ob- 
tuſe pain and coldneſs often affect the hind-part of the 
head, or a heavy pain is felt along the coronary ſuture, 
Theſe commonly precede ſome degree of a delirium. 

The countenance is heavy, pale, and dejected: ſome- 
times they are quite wakeful; and when they fall aſleep, 
they are fo inſenſible of it, that they diſown it. 

The pulſe is very remarkable in this diſeaſe, and re- 
quires the moſt diligent attention; for it is generally low, 
quick, and unequal : the inequality conſiſts in this, that 
a few pulſations ſhall be more ſwift, frequent, and large, 
ſometimes fluttering ; and then preſently it returns to be 
low and quick, = 

The urine has generally no ſediment ; and when it has, 
it is like bran ; it is ſometimes of a whey-colour, or like 
dead ſmall-beer. The dryneſs of the tongue ſeldom ap- 
pears at the beginning, though it is then ſometimes covered 


with a thin whitiſh mucus ; but at the cloſe of the diſ- 


eaſe, it often appears very dry, red, and chapped. | 
About the ſeventh or eighth day the giddineſs, pain, or 
heavineſs of the head, become much greater, with a con- 


ſtant 
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fant noiſe in it, or tingling of the ears, which is fre- 
quently the forerunner of a delirium, | en 

The load on the præcordia, the anxiety and faintneſs, 
grow much more urgent ; and the patient often falls into 
an actual deliquium, eſpecially if he attempts to ſit up. 
Now, cold ſweers appear ſuddenly on the forchead and 
back of the hands, while the checks and palms glow with 
heat, and as ſuddenly go off, If the urine grows more 
pale and limpid, a delirium is certainly at hand, with 
univerſal tremors and ſubſultut tendinum ; the delirium 
is generally little more than a confuſion of thought and 
action, a continual muttering and faultering of ſpeech. 
Sometimes they awake in a hurry and confuſion, and 
preſently recollect themſelves, but forthwith fall into a 
muttering, then doze again, | 

At the ſtate, the tongue grows often dry, with a yel 
low liſt on each fide; and when the patient attempts to 

ut it out, it trembles greatly. If at this time a copious 
Foirring comes on, it is a very good ſign. When there 
is a difficulty of ſwallowing or continual gulping, it is a 
dangerous ſymptom, eſpecially with a hiccup. 

On the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the patient often 
falls into profuſe ſweats, which at the extremities are 
commonly cold and clammy; and frequently there are 
thin ſtools, which are generally both colliquative and 
very weakening, A warm moiſture on the ſkin is rec- 
koned ſalutary; and a gentle diarrhcea often carries off 
the delirium and fleepineſs. | 

When the extremities grow cold, the nails livid, the 
pulſe exceeding weak and quick, inſomuch that it rather. 
trembles and flutters than beats, or creeps ſurpriſingly 
flow, with frequent intermiſhons ; then nature ſinks apace, 
and the patient becomes quite inſenſible and ſtupid ; the 
deſirium turns to a profound coma, which ſoon ends in 
death; or the ſtools, urine, and tears, run off involuntarily, 
as a prelude to a ſpeedy diſſolution; or there are vaſt 
tremblings and twitchings of the nerves and - tendons, 
which terminate in a general convulſion, and this in a 
ceſſation of all motion. One or other of theſe ways 
cloſes the ſcene, after the patient has languiſhed fourteen, 
eighteen, or twenty days, nay, ſometimes much longer. 

All perſons grow deaf and ſtupid towards the end of 
the diſeaſe, and if the deafneſs ends in an impoſthume of the 
ear, or when a parotis ſuppurates, or a large puſtular e- 
ruption breaks out about the lips and noſe, they are good 
ſymptoms, | | 

The cure is to be performed with gentle medicines of 
the cordial and diaphoretic kind, in order to promote per- 
ſpiration ; by application of bliſters, and by a proper re- 
gimen and method of diet. It will bear no other evacu- 
ation than moderate cordial diaphoretics, and bliſters ; 
unleſs a gentle emetic ſhould be indicated in the beginning, 
or a ſmall doſe of rhubarb when it has continued long. 


| Bleeding is very prejudicial, and much ſweating hurtful. 


In giving diaphoretics, we ſhould always have regard to 
the urine; for if that, from being pale, gradually heightens 
to an amber colour, we are right in our doſe, eſpecial- 
ly if, when in bed, a gentle dew or. moiſture comes on 
without a reſtleſſneſs ; and we muſt always remember, that 
over-iweating will raiſe the fever, and endanger the patient. 

If the patient is inclinable to deli 
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quia or faintipgs on 
” . 7 


every little motion, or complains of greater laſſitude or 


faintneſs than ordinary, it will be neceſſary that he lie in 


bed and have bliſters applied ; if delirious, the bliſters 
muſt be laid on high on the nape of the neck. 

If reſt is wanted, give a few grains of the flores mar- 
tiales; and if a looſeneſs is not feared, the fare martiales 
may be more freely given. 5 

A vomit ruffles nature much leſs than a common purge, 
and is neceſſary where a nauſea, load, and ſickneſs of the 
ſtomach, are urgent. If the body is coſtive, clyſters of 
milk, ſugar, and ſalt, may be injected with ſafety and ad- 
vantage every ſecond or third day. The temperate cor- 
dial and diaphoretic medicines are certainly moſt proper 
in-theſe fevers; a ſupporting, well regulated, diluting 
diet is neceſſary, and will go a great way in the cute, e- 
ſpecially if aſſiſted by well timed bliſters, and keeping the 
patient quiet in body and mind, Opiates are commonly 
very pernicious ; mild diaphoretics, as pulv. contrayerv_ 
compoſ. with a little caſtor and ſaffron, and ſmall quan- 
tities of theriac. androm. or elixir paregoricum, will have 
much better effects. Where the confaboi or dejection 
of ſpirits are conſiderable, galbanum or ſylphium, with 
a little camphire, ſhculd be added; and bliſters ſhould be 
forthwith applied to the neck, occiput, and behind the 
ears: during all this, a free uſe of thin wine whey, ſome 
pleaſant ptiſan, with a little ſoft wine, muſt be indulged, 
A little chicken-broth alſo is of ſervice, both as food and 
phyſic, eſpecially towards the decline of the diſorder ; 
and for the ſame reaſon, thin jellies of hartſhorn, ſago, 
and panada, are uſeful, adding a little wine to them, 
with juice of Seville oranges or lemons. 3 

It was ſaid above, that profuſe ſweats ſhould never be 
encouraged ; yet the patient is never ſo eaſy as while he 
is in a gentle, eaſy ſweet, for it ſoon removes the exacer- 
bation of the beat, hurry, &c. when there are irregular 
partial heats, with great anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, delirium, 
difficulty of breathing, and a vaſt load and oppreſſion on 
the przcordia, ſo as to reſemble a peripneumonic caſe : 
yet beware of bleeding; for the ſmall, low, quick, and 
unequal pulſe utterly forbids it, as well as pale, watery, 
limpid urine. 

Here then the nervous cordial medicines are indicated, 
and bliſters to the thighs, legs, and arms. | 

Take of the compound powder of contrayerva, 15 
grains; of Engliſh ſaffron, 3 grains; a ſcruple of the 
cardiac confection; and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup 

bol ſaffron to make a bolus. . 2 

When great tremors and ſubſultus tendinum come ap, 

rd of the pulvis contrayerva, a ſcruple of muſk may 
be uſed. an | 

This bolus ſhould be taken every fifth, fixth, or eighth 
hour, and a temperate cordial julep may be given now 
and then out of thin wine or cyder whey, or, which in 
many caſes is better, out of thin muſtard-whey. 


But this difficulty of breathing. anxiety, and oppreſ- 


fion of the præcordia, often precede a miliary eruption on 
the feventh, ninth, or eleventh day, which ſhould be pro- 
moted by ſoft, eaſy cordials, proper diluents, ſometimes 


with a little theriaca androm. or elixir aſthma. as tend- 


ing to calm the uneaſineſs, and to promote a diaphoreſis. 
In Fare colliquative ſweets, give a little generous 
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red wine, perhaps a little diluted, which moderates the 
— ſupports the patient, and keeps up the miliary pa- 
pillæ. ns? | 

Towards the decline of the fever, when the ſweets are 
copious and weakening, give ſmall doſes of the tincture 
of the bark, with ſaffron and ſnake-root, interpoſing now 
and then a doſe of rhubarb, to carry off the putrid col- 
luvies, which makes the intermiſſions or remiſhons more 
diſtin and manifeſt, 

When there is an evident inter:miſhon, give preparations 
of the bark out of draughts made with ſalt of wormwood 
and juice of lemon. This method will ſkorten theſe fevers, 
even with miliary eruptions, 

Under any evacuations, diluting nouriſhment is abſo- 
Jutely Seren to keep up the ſpirits and repair the loſs 
of the juices, and the patient ſhould be frequently prompt- 
ed to take them. When any diſcharges are very immo- 
c_ they may be prudently reſtrained, but not repel- 

d 4 


Gilchriſt affirms, that to all the warming, attenuating, 
ſtimulating, or antiſpaſmodic remedies, cinnabar ſhould be 


added, and that in no ſmall quantity. And he highly 


recoramends the uſe of the bark in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion. And when there is 
occaſion for. bliſtering, he thinks the head moſt preferable 
whenever it is much affected, though he does not diſap- 
prove the Jaying bliſters on the back and limbs. 

When the low, depreſhng, nervous ſymptoms are 
ſtronger, the higher methods of ſtimulating are more ne- 
ceſſary and eaſily borne ; in raving, with a low, inter- 
mitting pulſe, ſubſultus, fainting, and coldneſs of the 


extremities, beſides frequent bliſtering, we muſt give 


camphire and caſtor, The uſes of Virginian ſaake-root, 
valerian, aſa fztida, myrrh, and terreous abſorbents, are 
well enough known, and the forms in which they are 
given. Refreſhing juleps ſhould not be taken by ſpoon- 
fuls, but by dranghts. Acrid cataplaſms may be Jaid to 
the feet till they begin to ſtimulate or raiſe a juſt degree 
of heat: then apply poultices of bread, milk, and vine- 
gar, eſpecially during the exacerbation, to uy the heat 
and ſtruggle; renewing them alternately, in order to keep 
up a gentle heat and ſtimulus. A quick, hard, and more 
contracted pulſe, with ſmart heat, toſhng and anxiety, 
ſhew it is over-done, Pays 


Of Epidemic, Catarrhal, Eruptive Fevers. 


Tres fevers are continual, but not violent: they are 
attended with a proſtration of ſtrength, watching, loſs 
of appetite, and are ſometimes joined with an eruption of 
ſpets on the ſkin, ariſing from the plenty and inteſtine 
diſſolution of an excrementitious ſerum, not without con- 
tagion and danger of life. 

Theſe fevers were called by the ancients, continual, 
quotidian, ſerous fevers; and by ſome of the moderns, 
malignant catarrhal fevers, becauſe they are mild at firſt, 
and attended with a running at the noſe, a catarrh, an 
infarction of the breaſt, and a cough on the firſt days, with 
exacerbations at night. | | 


At the beginning of this diſeaſe, the face of the patient 


has a morbid aſpect, and he is out of order three or four 
days before he takes to his bed, He complains of a ſpon- 


IN: | 
taneous wearineſs, a grievous pain of his body and joints, 
as if his bones were bruiſed and broken; his ſtrength is 
languid, his appetite is loſt, he has a flight fainting fir, 
a cardialgic nauſea, a pain in the head, an uaquiet fleep, 
with coltiveneſs. In the evening there is a coldneſs and ſhi- 
vering followed by heat, the ſymptoms increaſe, and there 
is a greater loſs of ſtrength, inſomuch that he can ſcarce 
ſtand upright. The pain in the head grows worſe, with 
a giddineſs and inquietude, Some have a violent pain in 
the back, others in the ſide: they have an anxiety about the 
przcordia, the internal parts are hot, the fauces dry, the 
pulſe contracted, quick and weak, the urine is pale with- 
out a ſediment, and the breathing difficult, 

On the fourth or eleventh day, ſpots appear in ſome, 
chiefly on the back, breaſt, and arms, with or without 
relief. Some have more, ſome leſs, of various colours, 
as purple, a browniſh, livid, or a pale roſe. Theſe are 
ſometimes broad, ſometimes ſmall ; and in many like flea- 
bites. Theſe different ſpots ſerve to diſtinguiſh the fever 
by ſeveral names, ſuch as miliary, puncticular, baſtard 
petechial, and the like. "5M 

When this diſeaſe is at its ſtate, or vigor, all the 
ſymptoms are worſe ; the inquietude runs very high, as 
well as the toſſing of the body with unuſual poſtures, 
The mind is diſturbed, the ſpeech incoherent, ſleep want- 
ing, the ſweat is coldiſh, with a more intenſe difficulty 
of breathing, and a contracted, unequal, quick and fre- 
quent pulſe, as in the nervous fever. | 

When a ſubſultus tendinum, want of thirſt, rumbling 
in the belly, hiccup, an inflamation of the fauces from 
aphthæ, convulſions, a ſyncope, with coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, and a molt plentiful ſweat, ſupervene to theſe 
ſymptoms, they are certain forerunners of death. On 
the other hand, when a ſweat breaks out about or on the 
critical days, that is, the ſeventh, eleventh, or fourteenth 
day, and continues ſeveral days, though want of ſtrength 
remains; or if there is a loofeneſs for ſome days, it is a 
ſign of health : and this the more certain, if the contrac- 
ted pulſe enlarges, the hard grows ſoft and becomes more 
equal ; if the paticnt is more chearful, and his lying ia 
bed more ſedate, with a hardneſs of hearing, and a turbid 
urine depoſiting a ſediment, If this happens about the 
critical days, it is a certain ſign of a happy event. After 
this the ſleep, appetite, and ſtrength, gradually return ; 
but this is ſeldom the taſe before the fourteenth day. 

Patients of a ſtrong conſtitution, the common people, 
and ruſtics, with a good regimen alone, generally Reel 
better than the weak, the timorous, the ſad, the thoughtful, 
the luxurious, the flothful, and the ſtudious. All excre- 
tions by urine, ſtool, or ſweat, are bad in the beginning, 
and on other days except the critical, Thoſe that die 
are carried off by a phrenſy, or an inflammation of the 
meninges, or of the eſophagus and fauces from aphthæ 
of the ſtomach itſelf. If blood is taken away in theſe diſ- 
eaſes, it is either of a bright red, very fluid and ſerous, 
or too thick and blackiſh. | LOL 

In the cure of this diſeaſe, the phyſician ſhould take 
care not to diſturb the ſalutary excretions, but proceed 
cautiouſly, and abſtain from ſtrong medicines of every 
kind, watching and aſſiſting the motions of nature as much 
as poſſible. The indications are, 1, To reſtrain and pre- 
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vent the entire diſſolution of the blood and humours, 2. 
To temperate and dilate the ſalino-ſulphureous acrimony 
of the humours, and at the ſame time to keep the fluids 
fluxile. 3. To promote gently the excretions by (tool, 
urine, the ſkin, and ſpittle. 4. To aſſiſt and reſtore the 
loſt ſtrength. 7 | 
To prevent the putrid diſſolution of the humours, direct 
vinegar, the juices of oranges and lemons, and ſyrups of 
the ſame ; ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſalt, ſpirit of nitre, 
eſpecially thoſe that are dulcified, 

To abate the acrimony, abſorbent, teſtaceous, and 
bezoardic powders will be proper. To dilute at the ſame 
time, you may order a decoction of barley with ſcorzo- 
nera and ſhavings of hartſhorn ; as alſo the ſyrup of o- 
range-juice, chicken- broth, and the like, ; 

To promote the cuticular excretions, give diaphoretic 
ſimple waters, alexitereal waters, with the tincture of va- 
lerian root, or ſnake root. To aſſiſt the excretions b 
tool, common domeſtic clyſters will be uſeful ; or thoſe 
made of a de coction of barley, oil of ſweet almonds, ca- 
momile flowers, elder flowers, ſyrup of violets, common 
ſalt, or nitre. | * 

Or you may order the following laxative, which muſt 
be given with caution. C 

Take 2 ounces of manna, a dram of cream of tartar, 

3 ounces of ſcorzonera water, half an ounce of ſyrup 
of violets, 3 drops of oil of juniper, Mix and make 
them into a draught. © Bf 

To raiſe the ſpirits and reſtore the ſtrength, a little 
wine will not be improper, with hartſhorn jellies, China 
orange or Seville orange juice with ſugar, ird 

A congruous regimen in theſe diſeaſes is of very great 
conſequence; for if the patient is kept too hot, the diſ- 
ſolution of the blood will be promoted, a coſtiveneſs will 
be induced, the anxiety will be increaſed, the impure ſalt 
and acrid humcurs will be actuated, the ſtrength will be 


exhauſted, the ſweating will be too ſpeedy and profuſe, and 


ſpots will appear on the ſkin, On the other hand, if cold 
is incautiouſly admitted, eſpecially to the feet, perſpira- 
tion will be checked, the eruptions and ſpots will be dri- 
ven back: There will be griping pains, a looſeneſs, and 
the critical evacuations will be diſturbed. All ſudden 
changes from hot to cold, or cold to hot, are equally bad. 
A temperate regimen is beſt. However, care ſhould be 
taken that the patient does not breathe his own- atmo- 
ſphere full of morbid exhalations, ſo very prejudicial to 
health ; but the air ſhould be drawn out of the room, and 
freſh admitted. — | en 5 
The perſpiration ſhould conſtantly be kept up, and the 
linen of any kind ſhould not raſhly be changed, nor ſhould 
the patient be remqved from one bed to another. He 
ſhould be enjoined not to rife frequently, And if the 
bed-cloaths are wet ard muſt needs be changed, let them 
be well-aired, and pretty much worn. 1 
An ere& poſture of the head and body is to be ſhunned 
either in or out of bed, eſpecially if the pulſe is very weak 
and the ſtrength little; as alſo when the diſeaſe is near the 
ſtate. 
The mind ſhould be kept as chearful as poſſible, and 
all occaſions ſhunned of exciting anger, fear, terror, or 


puſillanimity in the patient. His hope of recovery ſhould 


with clyſters or ſolutions of manna, 
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be kept up as much as poſſible, inſtead of 'beirjg terrified 
with the prediction of death. 5 

It is an undoubted axiom, that all ſtrong medicines are 
hurtful in this diſeaſe; ſuch as emetics, purgatives, and 
diaretics; as alſo ſudorifics of too ſpirituous a nature: 
But temperate and moderate things are very uſeful, 

It muſt be remembered likewife, that theſe fevers have 
certain types and periods, and exacerbations and remiſſions 
at certain times; which a phyſician ſhould always carefully 
obſerve, In the frebile heat, and when the ſymtoms are 
moſt intenſe, humectants, diluents, and the abſorbent ni- 
trous powders abovementioned will be moſt proper, with 
a very moderate external regimen. When the pyroxyſm 
is ended, the ſkin lax, more ſoft, and diſpoſed for excre- 
tions; then analeptics, medicines that ſtimulate; and if 
there is occaſion, bezoardics, and things that promote per - 
ſpiration; as alſo the infuſion of veronica, ſcordium, and 


liquorice, drank as tea, are likely to do the greateſt ſer- 


vice. And becauſe a diarrhœa frequently carries off the 
diſeaſe, it is never to be ſtopt, eſpecially about the criti-- 
cal times, neither with aſtringents, ſedatives or opiates : 
But if nature tends to this excretion, and is too ſluggiſh, 
ſhe is to be aſſiſted by the laxative draught above deſcri- 
bed, with the addition of tamarinds. | 
There is no evacuation ſo dangerous as bleeding at the 
noſe ; for then there is a congeſtion of blood in the head 
from the ſpaſms of the lower parts. However, if the, 
flux of blood is moderate, and the body abounds with it, 
inſtead of being hurtful, it will relieve the head, though 
this ſeldom happens. When there are a few drops only: 
without alleviation, they portend a delirium and an inſlam- 
mation of the fauces : But when the flux is copious, the 
ſtrength will diminiſh, and the ervptions return inwards 
not without danger. Therefore, to prevent a conflux of 
blood to the head, the feet muſt be always kept in a 
moderate heat and moiſture ; mild bliſters ſhould be laid 
to the calves of the legs, and the body ſhould be opened 
Theſe will alſo be 
ſerviceable when the hzmorrhage is too large. But when 
it is too little, and the eyes look red and wild, with a 
{trong pulſation of the temporal arteries, beſides the for- 
mer, it will be proper to apply cupping- glaſſes to the nape 
of the neck, or to thruſt a ſtra up the noſe to cauſe it to 
bleed, or to uſe a ſcarifying inſtrument. 
Bleeding in theſe fevers muſt be uſed with great circum 
ſpection; for it is much more proper as a bins than 
a cure. But when the diſeaſe has made its onſet with 
great loſs of ſtrength, complicated with catarrhal diſorders; 


and when putrid and malignant fevers are rife, it muſt be 
always omitted. If the {ſtomach has lately been ſurfeited 


with incongruous aliment, a grain or two of tartar emetie 


in a ſolution of manna will be neceſſary, Blilters wilt b 
of great uſe when a retroceſhon of the eruptions is appres 
' hended, when the exeretions are ſlow,” and when tere 
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is a ſleepineſs and torpor; in which caſes, they may be lac 
#17 18 $100 the BAR ; 


to the arms and calves of the legs. | 
Of the Malignant, Goal, and Spotted Faves. 44 


Tus true ſported fevers are very malignant, contagi- 
ous, and detrimental to the head and ſtrength; attended 
with ſpots of various colours, ariſing from a corruption 
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of the vital fluids, and a putrid diſſolution conſequent 


thereupon. | 


Theſe petechial fevers are deſervedly called malignant, 


or poiſonous, as they generally proceed from a moſt ſub- 
tile, active, virulent vapour, or miaſma, which is infec- 
tious. At firſt they often ſeem mild and gentle, and have 


the appearance of catarrhal fevers ; but they ſoon exert 


their virulent effects in a molt fatal manner. £ 

At firſt the patient complains of great weakneſs and loſs 
of ſtrength. and is apt to faint away. 

The head aches, and from the very beginning is hot, 
dull, attended with a dejection of mind. There is con- 
ſtant watchfulneſs; the appetite is loſt ; the pulſe is lan- 
guid, ſmall, and unequal ; there is an oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, ſometimes a dry cough, an undulatory and tremu- 
lous twitching of the muſcular and tendinous fibres, with 
a ſubſultus tendinum. Many neither complain of heat, 
nor pain, nor anxiety, and aſſert that they feel nothing 
bad, but weakneſs and want of ſleep. The urine is ge- 
nerally thin at firſt, and like that of ſound people. Oa 
the fourth, fifth, or the ſeventh day, the ſpots appear 
principally on the back and loins, of various colours, ge- 
nerally without relief ; wherefore they are rather ſympto- 
matical than critical. ; . 

Huxham ſays, theſe fevers attack with much more vio- 
lence than the flow and nervous; the rigors, if any, are 

reater, the heats ſharper and more laſting, yet at firſt 
fades, tranſient, and remittent ; the pulſe more tenſe or 
hard, but commonly quick and ſmall, though ſometimes 
ſlow and ſeemingly regular for a time, and then fluttering 
and unequal. The head-ach, giddineſs, nauſea, and vo- 
miting, are much more conſiderable, even from the very 
beginning Sometimes a ſevere fixed pain is felt in one or 
both temples, or over one or both eye-brows, frequent- 
ly in the bottom of the orbit of the eyes. The eyes al- 
ways appear very full, heavy, yellowiſh, and often a lit- 
tle inflamed. The countenance ſeems bloated, and more 
dead-coloured than uſual. Commonly the temporal arte- 
ries throb mu h, and a tinnitus aurium is very trouble- 
ſome; a ſtrong vibration alſo of the carotid arteries comes 


on frequently in the advance of the fever, though the pulſe 


at the wriſt may be ſmall, nay, even low: This is a cer- 


| tain fign of an impending delirium, 


The proſtration of ſpirits, weakneſs, and faintneſs, are 
often ſurpriſingly great and ſudden; ſometimes, when the 
pulſe ſeems tolerably ſtrong, the reſpiration is very labo- 
rious, and interrupted with a kind of ſighing or ſobbing, 
and the breath is hot and offenſive. 

There is generally a ſort of lumbago, or pain in the back 
and loins, a wearineſs, ſoreneſs, and pain in the limbs. 
Sometimes a great heat, load, and pain at the pit of the 
ſtomach, with a perpetual vomiting of porraceous or black 
bile, of a nauſeous ſmell, with a troubleſome hiccup. 

The tongue at the beginning is white, but grows daily 
more dark and dry, or of a ſhining, livid colour, with a 
kind of bubble at the top; ſometimes exceeding black for 
many days : Art the height, it is generally dry, ſtiff, and 
black, and the ſpeech ſcarcely intelligible, 

The thirſt, in the increaſe of the fever, is commonly 
very great, ſometimes unquenchable; and all the drinks 
ſcem bitter and maukiſh ; at other times there is no thirſt, 
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though the mouth and tongue are exceedingly foul and 
dry; this is a dangerous ſymptom, and ends in a phrenzy 


or coma. The lips and teeth, near the (tate, are furred 


with a very black tenacious ſordes. 


At the onſet of the fever, the urine is often crude, pale, 


and vapid; but grows to ſo high a colour as to reſemble a 
ſtrong lixivium, or citron urine, tinged with a very {mall 
quantity of blood : it has no ſediment, or cloud, for man 
days together; but by degrees grows darker, like dead 
ſtrong beer, and ſmells offenſive. 

The ſtools, eſpecially near the ſtate, or in the decline 
of the fever, are for the moſt part very offenſive, green, 
livid, or black, frequently with ſevere gripes or blood, 
When they are more yellow or brown, the leſs is the dan- 
ger: but the danger is greateſt of all when they come a- 
way inſeaſibly. If the belly be hard, ſwelled. and tenſe, 


it is a very bad ſymptom, A gentle diarrhea is often 
very beneficial, by. which nature carries off the morbikic 


matter. 


The more florid the ſpots are, the leſs is the danger; 
and it is a good ſign, if the black or violet become of a 
brighter colour, The large, black, or livid ſpots, are 
almoſt always attended with profuſe bleedings. The ſmall 
duſky, browh ſpots, like freckles, are almoſt as bad as 
the livid and black. Sometimes they are attended with 
profuſe, cold, clammy ſweats ; at which time the ſpots va- 
niſh without any advantage. . 

The eruption of the ſpots is uncertain; ſometimes they 
appear on the fourth or fifth day; ſometimes not till the 
eleventh, or later. The vibices, or large livid or dark 
greeniſh marks, ſeldom appear till very near the fatal pe- 
riod, Sometimes about the eleventh or fourteenth day, 
when the ſweats are profuſe, the ſpots: diſappear, and vaſt 
quantities of ſmall, white, miliary puſtles break out. If 
there is an itching, ſmarting, red raſh, it commonly great- 
ly relieves the ſick, as well as large, fretting, watery blad- 
ders on the back, breaſt, and ſhoulders. A ſcabby e- 
ruption about the lips and noſe is a ſalutary ſymptom; the 
more hot and angry the better. Brown dark aphthz 
are more uncertain and dangerous, as well as tho#s ex- 
ceeding white and thick like lard. They are followed 
with difficulty of ſwallowing, pain and ulceration of the 
fauces and ceſophagus, with inceſſant hiccup; the whole 
prime vie are at length affected, a bloody dyſentery 
comes on, and a mortification of the inteſtines. 

Pringle obſerves, that in hoſpital, goal, or camp fe- 
vers, the ſirſt complaints are gentle horrors, and little fe- 
veriſh heats, alternately ſucceeding each other, with loſs 
of appetite; the diſorder being greateſt at night, the bo- 
dy is hot, the ſleep interrupted and not refreſhing. They 
have conſtantly ſome pain and confuſion in the head, chief - 
ly about their forehead ; the pulſe is at firſt but little 
quicker than the natural, and the drought, if any, is in- 
conſiderable. They are too ill to mind buſineſs, and too 
well to be confined. In this ſtate, a cbange of air, with 
a vomit and ſweat, will perform a cure; yet a large 
bleeding at this time will ſink the pulſe, and bring on a 
delirium, | 
When the ſymptoms come on quick and violent, the fe- 
ver ſeems to be inflamatory, and can only be diſtinguiſhed 
by a knowledge of the circumſtances; and bleeding yields 
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do relief, but exaſperates the complaints. The aforeſaid 
ſymptoms are now more high, with great laſfirude, nau- 
ſea, and pains in the back, with pain and confuſion in 
the head, and great deje ion of ſpirits. 1 

The pulſe at this time is generally quick and full: now 
a moderate bleeding affects the pulſe but little; if large, 
it will ſink, and bring on a delirium. The worſt kind of 
blood is when the craſſamentum is diſſolved, which is a 
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The heat of the body at firſt is not conſiderable: but 
if the pulſe is felt for a while, there is an uncommon heat, 
which remains upon the fingers ſome minutes afterwards, 
A day or two before death, the extremities feel quite 
cold, and then the pulſe is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, ' 

The ſkin is generally dry and parched; yet in the be- 
pinning there are often imperfe& ſweats, without any re- 
[ief A continued and generous ſweat is the ſureſt cure. 
The tongue is generally dry, hard and black, with 
deep chaps ; but towards the laſt it is ſoft and moiſt, and 

The Ka 


the colour is a mixture of green and yellow, 
is ſometimes great, at other times very little, 
Some preſerve their ſenſes through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, except a confuſion and ſtupor; but few keep them 
till death, if it prove fatal. They fleep ſeldom, and ſeem 
to be penſive and in deep thought. The face is not ghaſtly 
nor morbid, till towards the laſt. The confuſion of the 
head often riſes to a delirium, eſpecially at night, but 
ſeldom changes to rage. A tremor is more common than 
a ſubſultus tendinum. The pulſe ſinks all along, the 
ſtupor or delirium and tremor increaſe, and the ſpirits 
are relieved in proportion to its riſing to the head. Fre- 
quently the patient is dull of hearing from the very begin- 
ning, and at laſt grows almoſt deaf. think e indry 
When the delirium is at its height, the face is common 
ly fluſhed, and the eyes red, unleſs after large evacuations ; 
then it appears meagre; the eyelids in ſlumbers are only 
half ſhut ; and the voice, which is conſtantly flow and 
low, finks to adegree ſcarce to be heard, | 
When the fever is protracted with a low pulſe, they 
have a particular craving for ſomething cordial ; and no- 
thing is ſo acceptable as wine. They long for no food; 
but will take panada, if mixed with wine. enn 
There are ſpots, but not always. In hoſpitals they are 
leſs uſual at the firſt breaking out of the diſeaſe; but 
when the air is more corrupted, the ſpots are common, 
They are of the petechial kind, of an obſcure red, paler 
than the meaſles, not raiſed above the ſkin, of no regular 
ſhape, but confluent, Theſe ſpots are very irregular, 
ſometimes appearing on the fourth or fifth day, ade o- 
thers on the fourteenth. They are neither critical nor 
mortal ſigns, but dangerous; if purple, they are more 
ominous, but not abſolutely mortal. 12 a few caſes there 


have been purple ſtreaks and blotches. Theſe ſometimes, 
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as well as the ſpots, do not appear till after death. This 


fever, on account of its exacerbations at night, may be 
looked upon as the loweſt 'degree of the remitting kind. 

The duration is uncertain, and in proportion to the vi- 
rulence. Their courſe is generally from fourteen to 
twenty days: ſome have died or recovered after four 
weeks, When the courſe is long, it commonly termi- 
nates in abſceſſes of the parotid or axillary glands, ſome- 
times in an hectic: Some, after this fever is over, fall 
into an irregular intermittent; many complain of a pain 
in their limbs, and want of reſt; and almoſt all of great 
weakneſs, confuſion in their heads, and noiſe in their 
ears, When the air is highly malignant, the diſeaſe ter- 
— in five or ſix days, either in death or a critical 

weat. : 

The moſt peculiar ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, are always 
a ſingular attack upon the head, as a ſtupor, or pain; and 
if it lingers, a flow low voice, and ſinking of the ſpirits, 
without any large evacuation ; pale urine, petechial ſpots, 
the bad effects of large bleeding, or too many clyſters ; 
laſtly, the diſagreement of cooling medicines, excepting in 
the beginning; and on the other hand, the agreement 
with wine, volatiles, and other cordials, during the great- 
eſt part of the diſeaſe. | 558 

As to the prognoſtics, the ſpots are ſo far from being 
ſalutary, that the more plentiful they are the greater is 
the degree of the corruption: when they are livid, lea d- 
coloured, and of a greeniſh black, they ſhew a ſphacelous 
corruption. Thoſe who eſcape are not freed by a cuta- 
neous excretion, but by large ſweats, breathing a ſtink- 
ing acor; or by critical fluxes of the belly ; which happen 
by the benefit of nature, when the corruption of the fluids 
is not great, Many are apt to fall into a ſphacelous cor- 
ruption of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and other viſcera, or 
into a phrenſy, or more frequently into an anginous in- 
flammation of the fauces and eſophagus, as appears from 
the intolerable ſmell which happens after death. This 
unhappy event is preſaged, if there is no thirſt, or one 
that is unquenchable ; if the tongue is dry, chapt, black; 
the fauces inflamed and beſet with ſordes, with difficult 
ſwallowing ; if, after the eruption of the ſpots, a difficult 
breathing and ſtraitneſs of the breaſt remains and gains 
ground; or if a delirium increaſes after ſweating, and a 
flux of the belly, the urine being at the ſame time turbid, 
and depoſiting no ſediments ; laſtly, if the eyes are dim, 
the patient catching at ſtraws; if there is a ſubſultus tens 
dinum, if the excrements come away inſenſibly, or if 
there is a cold ſweat with convulſions, ; 
| Pringle obſerves, that thoſe who are weakened by o- 
ther diſtempers, or their cures, are more ſuſceptible of the 
goal or hoſpital fevers than the ſtrong and yigorous; and 
that one who is recovered is more ſubject to relapſe, than 
he who is to be firſt attacked. T4 | 
All the prognoſtics, ſays he, taken fingly, are uncer- 
tain, The following figns are goad : to have no deli- 
rium ; to have the pulſe neither very low nor quick, or, 
if ſunk, to have it riſe by wine or cordials, with an a- 
batement of the delirium ; and to have the tongue moiſt, 
and of a natural colour, It ſeems peculiar to this fever, 
that deafneſs is generally a good ſign. The natural and 
beſt criſis is by ſweat, when the pulſe riſes, and the ſymp- 
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toms abate; next to that is an inſenſible perſpiration, 
which is known by the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, moiſture of 
the tongue, and a remiſſion of the other ſymptoms, Bi- 
lious ſtools, with turbid urine, and a moiſt tongue, may 
be conſidered as ſigns of a favourable criſis. But the con- 
trary of all theſe are bad; as alſo the ſubſultus tendi- 
num, inflamed eyes, and great anxiety, It is obſerved 
to be among the worſt ſigns, when the patient complains 
of blindneſs, or when he cannot lie but on his back, and 
pulls up his knees; or if, when inſenſible, he endeavours 
to uncover his breaſt, or makes frequent attempts to get 
out of bed. If there are ichorous, cadaverous, and invo- 
luntary ſtools, it is a ſign of certain death. | 
The formal ratio of theſe pernicious fevers, conſiſts 
in the putrid diſſolution or colliquation of the blood and 
vital fluids, eſpecially of that highly elaſtic fine fluid 
which is contained in the blood, and ſeparated. in the brain 
and ſpinal marrow, by which jt is diſtributed by the nerves 
to all the body, indued with ſenſe and motion, for it great · 
ly vitiates and deſiles this liquid. However, ſuch, is the 
nature and power of that poiſonous. vapour, by which 
ſound bodies are infected, that it not only iaduces a pu- 
trid fermentation into the blood and other fluids, but acts 
immediately on the inward and nervous parts of the brain, 
which it corrupts, and produces a,languor in the vital and 
animal powers, even while the (tate of the blood and hu- 
mouts remain free from corruption... ,, |. ., |  !; 
This virulent vapour enters the body by the no- 
ſtrils, fauces, and bronchia; whence it immediately 


reaches the nerves in the brain, and renders the patient 
+ light-headed, with a dulneſs of the head, and a loſs 


of ſtrength, and a vertiginous affection. It likewiſe 
mixes with the ſaliva, deſcends into the ſtomach, which 
is a nervous part, and there takes up its principal reſi- 
dence: | whence the bad ſymptoms generally appear ſirſt 
in the ſtomach and præcordia, with a nauſea and an 
inclination to vomit, as alſo a diarrhœa with gripes, 
or a coſtiveneſs, with loathing of food, anxiety of the 
precordia, and watery eructations from the ſtomach. 
Hence the reaſon evidently appears, why nothing is 
more proper to guard again{t this diſeaſe than turning a+ 
way one's face from the patient, frequzat ſpitting, chew- 
ing angelica, zedoary, or pimpernel, and ſmoaking tobacco: 
hence likewiſe appears, why the force of this poiſon is 
exerted in the ſtomach, which is beſet with copious 
erudities, and pituitous and falival ſordes; and likewiſe 
why gentle emetics, joined to alexipharmics, commonly 
deſtroy the diſeaſe in the bud. | {67's 
It may be induced by a bad ſtate of the air: fora long 
moiſt, rainy, cloudy, and ſoutherly ſtate of the air, dulls 
and depreſſes the motions of the ſolids and fluids neceſſary 
for life : to this may be added a long and frequeat in- 
undation of water, which is apt to generate putrid diſeaſes; 
as likewiſe the exhalations ariſing from putrid unburied 
bodies, or from the excrements of animals, eſpecially if 
confined and ſhut up from the air. | | 
la the regimen, it is neceſſary, if, poſſible, to breathe 
a ſerene, temperately warm air. The room ſhould not be 
heated too much, it being found to be hurtful, The 
patient ſhovid eat nothing ſolid in the decline of the 


F 


diſeaſe, nor after it, A free uſe of food, of nouriſhing- 


. 


and comforting broths abounding with oleous particles 
is pernicious, elpecially about the critical days, in the 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, or where there. is any critical eva - 
cuation. Nothing is more hurtful than an ere ſituation, 
Alexipharmics, volatile ſalts, hot and ſpiritous bezo- 
ardics, are hurtful, eſpecially with a hot regimen: for they 
diſſolve the blood, and increaſe the number of ſpots ; or 
cauſe head-achs, inflammations, or copious ſweats. 
Bleeding has been good in plethoric bodies, and in 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to hemorrhages ; on the 
. if the patient is low or weak, bleeding is hurt- 
ul. 17 
Gentle vomits are uſeful by way of prevention, and in 
the very beginning of the diſeaſe; but in the progreſs and 
ſtate have had a bad effect. | | 
Bliſters have been greatly praiſed in the ate of the 
diſeaſe, when there, has. been a delirium, a ſopor and 
convulſions, being applied to the neck. | > hp 


Me reje& all opiates, and ſoporiferous medicines, on 
account of the pulſe and want of ſtrength ; becauſe they 
98 the excretions, increaſe the malignity, and ſo haſten 
eath, | | | 
The medicines uſed are elder-flower water, that of 
limes, elms, roſes, of the tops of ſcordium, ſcabious, 
and carduus benedictus; as alſo ſyrups of citrons, pomegra- 
nates, and the juice of roſes; powders of mother of pearl, 
diaphoreric antimony, crabs-eyes, amber, terra ſigillata, 
burnt hartſhorn, pure nitre, Alexipharmics are, cam- 
phire, eſſence and extract of ſcordium, vincetoxicum, 
the bezoardic ſpirit and tincture, the eſſence or ſpirit of 
vitriol, and dulcified ſpirit of nitre: Moiſteners, the de- 
goction of  ſcorzonera, ſhayings and jelly of hartſhorn ; 
Analeptics, orange-flower water, freſh oil of citrons, with 
ſugar, confection of alkermes, and balſam of life: Anti- 
ſpaſmodics, eſſence of caſtor, cinabbar, and ſuccinated 
ſpirit of hatſhorn. 1% ann 
In the beginning of the diſeaſe, uſe a bezoardic powder 
of nitre, and a little camphire, often repeated; in the 
progreſs and ſtate of it, a mixture of temperate waters, 
diaphoretics, analeptics, antiſpaſmodics, and cordial be- 
zoardic powders, with a little juice of citrons. In the 
drink put nitre, or philoſophic ſpirit of vitriol, or ſul- 
phurated clyſſus of antimony, to keep the body open, 
Alſo give drink of the filtrated decoction of hartſhorn, 
and root. of ſcorzonera, either hot or cold. About 
the critical day give gentle alexipharmics, with things 
to promote ſweat when nature ſeems to tend that way. 
This is the beſt and ſureſt method of cure, But if the 
vomiting is too great, with an anxiety of the præcordia, 
and profuſe diatrhœas, accompanied with gripes, apply 
outwardlyVenice treacle, expreſſed oil of nutmegs, cam- 
phire, oil of cloves, and balſam of Peru, mixt together, 
to the region of the ſtomach, If a diarrhea exhaults 
the patient too much, give a nitrous bezoardic powder, 
with a little camphire, and theriaca cœleſtis. If the bo- 
dy is coſtive, with gripes, -preſcribe lenient clyſters, or 
ſuch as are made entirely of oil, To raiſe the ſtrength, 
allow ſpiritous things, ſuch as comfort and are aromatic; 
but they muſt be externally applied to the pulſes or pic 
of the ſtomach, or noſtrils. To queach thirſt, give an 
electuary of Muſcovada ſugar and dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 
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nnr 
Nature many times ſtrives in vain to diſcharge the ir- 
ritating matter, by vomit, without the aſbſtance of art; 


caſier; which may be done by an infuſion or decoction of 
ipecacuanha, or oxymel ſcilliticum, with a flight infu- 
fion of camomile flowers. 

The primæ viz ſhould be unloaded by very gentle me- 
thods, ſuch as clyſters of milk, ſugar and ſalt; laxatives 
of manna, cream of tartar; Glauber's purging ſalt, ta- 
marinds, and rhubarb, 

When there are ſigns of redundancy of the bile, it 
ſhould be forthwith diſcharged by vomit or ſtool, as na- 
ture points out; which is often ſucceeded by an amazing 
change for the better, wherean inexpreſſible anxiety, load 
on the prezcordia, perpetual ſickneſs, eructation, and ſin- 
gultus, had preceded. Et 

Between the ſeventh and fourteenth day, nature endea- 
vours to relieve herſelf by vomit, or more frequently by 
looſe ſtools; then given a gentle laxative the eighth and 
ninth day, unleſs ſome eruption appear, or a kindly ſweat 
forbid it. | 

But the conſtant and grand effort of nature, is to throw 
off the putrid malignancy through the pores of the ſkin. 
If it be a breathing ſweat at the ſtate of the diſeaſe, and 
the pulſe grows more open, ſoft, and calm, a little before 
and daring its continuance, it is always ſalutary; but if 
it be profuſe, cold, clammy, or partial, about the head and 
breaſt only, the ſign is not good. Profuſe ſweats in the 
beginning are generally pernicious, eſpecially if a rigor 
ſupervenes. | | 

Sweats ſhould never be forced by violent hot medicines, 
regimen, &c. Plentiful ſubacid diluents will be ſufficient, 
and gentle cordial diaphoretics. | 

As acids and ſubaſtringents are given to preſerve the 
craſis of the blood and tone of the veſſels, and to prevent 
the farther putrefaction of the humours, diaphoretics, e- 
ſpecially camphire, ſhould be joined with them. 

Dr Brookes uſed the following preſcription of the bark 
ſor many years with ſucceſs, not only in intermittent and 
flow nervous fevers; but alſo in the putrid, peſtilential and 
petechial, in the decline, though the remiſſions have been 
very obſcure; but if the patient is coſtive, or hath a 
tenſe or tumid abdomen, he premiſed a doſe of rhubarb, 
manna, or the like, 

Take two ounces of Peruvian bark in powder, an 

ounce and a half of orange-ſkin, 3 drams of Vir- 
inian ſnake: root, 4 ſcruples of Engliſh ſaffron, 2 
2549 on of cochineal, and 20 ounces, of ſpirit of 


veſſel for three or four days, and then filtrate the 
infuſion, | 

Of this give from a dram to half an ounce cvery 

fourth, ſixth, or eighth hour, with ten, fiſteen, or twen- 
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draught, or diluted wine. The above compoſition tends 


its craſis. 
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moſt noble, natural, ſubaſtringent cordial, which is of 
high ſervice in the ſtate, but more eſpecially in the de- 


e 1 


and therefore ſomething to promote it will render it much 


wine. Mix and infuſe the ingredients in a cloſe, 


ty drops of elixir of vitriol, out of any appropriated 


to ſtrengthen the ſolids, to prevent the tarther diſſolution. 
and corruption of the blood, and in the event to reſtore 


With this view alſo give a generous red wine, as a: 
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cline; of theſe fevers, acidulated with the juice of Seville 
oranges or Jemons, as alſo with cinnamon, the rind of 
Seville oranges, and the like, to which a few drops of 
elixir of vitriol may be added. Rheniſh and French 
white wines, when diluted, are alſo a moſt ſalutary drink, 
and generous cyder is little inferior to either, 


Of the PesTILENTIAL FeveR. 


A peſtilential fever is a moſt acute one, ariſing from a. 
poiſonous miaſma, brought from eaſtern countries; and 
unleſs it is immediately expelled out of the body, by the 
ſtrength of the vital motions, by buboes and carbuncles, 
it is fatal. | $23 

It differs from other contagious, malignant, and erup- 
tive fevers, becauſe it is the moſt acute; for it ſometimes 
kills on the firſt, and ſometimes on the ſecond day, Be- 
ſides, in our climate it is not epidemic or ſporadic, from 
a bad way of living, or unhealthful air; but happens 
when it is moſt ſalutary, from contagion alone. ere 


is ſomething very ſingular in this infeQious miaſma ; for 


though it is 1 to ſpread at a ſtrange rate, yet it will a- 
bate by intenſe cold, and be plainly extinguiſhed: where - 
fore in a cold ſeaſon, and very cold countries, it either 
does not appear at all, or in a very mild degree ; where- 
as if the climate is hot, it is not only molt vehement, but 
moſt common. p<) $049 nee 
In this, as in all other contagious diſeaſes, the veno- 
mous miaſma is ſwallowed in with the air, and inſinuates 
itſelf in the ſalival juice, where its tragedy is firſt ated. 
Whence it aſſaults the head, brain, nerves, and animal. 
ſpirits, r a tor por in the head, a beavineſs, a 
eepineſs, a violent pain, a ſtupor of the ſenſes, a for- 
etfulneſs, inquietude, watching, and loſs of ſtrength. 
. the fauces it proceeds to the ſtomach, creating 
loathing of food, nauſea, anxiety of the præcordia, a. 
cardialgia, attended with fainting, reaching to vomit, 
and vomiting itſelf. Hence it proceeds to the membranes. 
of the ſpinal marrow, and the coats of the arteries, pro- 
ducing horrors, a languid, ſmall, contracted, quick pulſe, 
aad even fainting. All theſe, are generally. ſigns. and 
ſymptoms of the plague; which are of a-more violent and 
uick operation, in proportion to the virulence of the pe- 
ſtilential miaſma. Tf | n a 
All plagues are not of the ſame nature, but vary ac- 
cording to different conſtitutions and circumſtances, 
Thoſe who have written of the plague univerſally agree, 


that ſpungy and porous bodies of an obeſe habit, of 


ſanguine and phlegmatico-ſanguine conſtitutions; women, 
young perſons, and children; perſons of a timid diſpoſition, 
that are poor, live hard, or are given to luxury, and fit 
up late at nights: are more apt to be afflicted with this 
diſeaſe, than the (ſtrong and intrepid, lean, nervous; thoſe 
indued with large veſſels; men, cr old perſons obnoxious 
to the hemorrhoidal flax, and who have iflues and o- 
pen ulcers, . Nothing brings on this diſtemper more than 
ear, dread of death, and a conſternation of the mind. 

Peſtilential feveis are ſo called, when the patient falls 
into ſudden weakneſs ; for it is a kind of malignant fever, 
attended with more grievous ſymptoms ; the patients die 
in a ſhort time, that is, in two, three, or four days, and 
ſometimes ſooner, If malignant fevers ariſe in war- time: 
| 5 | . 5%: It "among; 
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among the ſoldiers, they are called camp - fevers; in Hun · 
gary, an Hungaric fever, But the plague, or peſtilence, 
is known when buboes and carbuncles ariſe in various 
rts of the body. The ſweatiog ſickneſs had its riſe in 
England, in which the patient fell into a violent ſweat, 
of which many died in a day's time. 
The peſtilential poiſon diſturbs all the functions of the 
body ; for unleſs it be expelled to the external parts, it 
is certainly fatal. Nor is this to be done as in other fe- 
vers, by large ſwears, by ſtools, by a flux of urine, by cu- 
ſtomary evacuations of blood, or by bleeding at the noſe, ei- 
ther natural or artificial, for they rather haſten deſtruction. 
The ſalutary and critical excretion which perfectly ſolves the 
peſtilential diſeaſe, is by tumours in the ſurface of the body 
not otherwiſe than the eryſipelas, between the third and 
fourth day; and the ſooner the better, for then the ſymptoms 
are mitigated. The peſtilential tumours are of two kinds; 
the firſt ariſes in glandulous places, moſt commonly in the 
groin and arm-pits, ſometimes inthe parotid and mammary 
glands, as alſo the lower maxillary, under the chin, and 
mim thoſe near the aſpera arteria, It is a hard, painful, 
tenſive ſwelling of the glands, with great heat; and if 
they are ſalutary, being ſwoln, they grow ſoft, and ſup - 
purate. The other ſort is the anthrax or carbuncle. 
Celſus deſcribes it in this manner. It is a ſwelling on 
which there are puſtules, which rife but little; they are 
black, ſometimes ſublivid or pale. In this there ſeems 
to be a ſanies ; it is black underneath, The body itſelf 
is more dry and harder than uſual, There is as it were 
a cruſt about it, ſurrounded with an inflammation ; nor 
can the ſkin be raiſed up in the part, bur is joined to the 
fleſh underneath. Mindererus, who was preſent at the 
plague, ſays, that a carbuncle is of the ſize of a grain of 
muſtard-ſeed ; and about its edge, there is a circle, or 
burning halo, of a large fize. The fleſh which it ſeizes 
is like an eſchar or putrid fleſh, and falls off as if torn out 
by a wolf. No part of the body is free from theſe car- 
buncles; but they generally lay hold of the membranes 
of the muſcles, and the nervous and fibrous ſubſtance of 
che ſkin, eſpecially in the back, arms, and thighs. At firſt 
there is an exquiſite itching in the part; which when 
ſcratched, puſtules ariſe; they are of a red, livid, or 
whitiſh purple colour, or ſometimes black. When the 
puſtules are preſſed, they ſeem to be full of pus; under 
which there is an aſh-coloured cruſt, which being taken 
away, the fleſh appears corrupted and ſpungy, with into- 
Jerable pain and burning of the circumjacent fleſh, which 
is followed by a mortification of the part. fy 
When the plague is fatal, ſome die of a fainting the 
firſt or ſecond day. But in many, when the poiſon is not 
expelled, or, if expelled, returns back, it brings on a 
mortification of the nervous coats of the noble parts, of 
the pleura, oeſophagus, ſtomach and inteſtines, or the 
meninges of the brain; which creeps ſpeedily to all the 
viſcera, and the blood itſelf ; whence the carcaſes ſwell, 
and have a moſt intolerable ſtench, Sometimes, when 
the peſtilential tumours are too plentiful, they dis of a 
ſymptomatic fever, from the inflammation, pain, and in- 
tolerable heat. ; 
It has been before remarked, that the plague is not a 
native of our country, but is brought from remote pla- 
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ces: whence the belt preſervative is to fly to a diſtant 
country ; for the ſame reaſon, thoſe princes beſt conſult 
the welfare of their ſubjects, who in the time of the 
plague endeavour to prevent the ſpreading of the infec- 
tion, and, whena family is afflited, ſeparate the well from 
the ſick, and burn all their moveables. While this dif. 
eaſe reigns, all perſons ſhould live temperately, avoid ag 
exceſs in the uſe of the non-naturals, and abſtain parti- 
culaily from violent affections of the mind, and every 
thing elſe that dejects the ſtrength, diſturbs perſpiration, 
and generates crudities in the prime viz ; the mind is 
eſpecially to be ſapported, and fear, dread, and pufilla- 
nimity are to be baniſhed ; for more die of terror than 
of the plague itſelf. | 

As in the ſmall · pox, the management conſiſts in clearing 
the prime vie in the beginning, in regulating the fever, 
and in promoting the natural diſcharges ; ſo in the plague, 
the ſame indications will take place. In the plague, in- 
deed, the fever is often much more acute; the ſtomach 
and bowels are ſometimes inflamed, and the eruptions re- 

uire external applications, which to the puſtules of the 
ſmall pox are not neceſſary, 

When the fever is very acute, a cool regimen is neceſ 
fary ; but when the pulſe is languid, and the heat not 
exceſhve, moderate cordials muſt be uſed. The moſt 
gentle emetics may be given ; the beſt is ipecacuanha, if 
the ſtomach or bowels are not inflamed, then certain 
death muſt be expected. | | 

As for the eruptions, they muſt be brought to a ſup- 
puration as ſoon as poſhble ; and as ſoon as they appear, 
fix a cupping-glaſs thereon, without ſcarification ; and 
when that is removed, apply a ſuppurating cataplaſm, or 
plaſter of warm gums, - 33 

If the tumors will not ſuppurate, as the carbunele ſel - 
dom or never does; yet if a thin ichor or matter exſudes 
through the pores, or if the tumours feel ſoft to the 
touch, or, laſtly, if it has a black cruſt upon it, then it 
muſt be opened by inciſion, either according: to the length 
of the tumor, or by a crucial ſection. If there is any 
part mortified, as is uſual in the carbuncle, it muſt be 
ſcarified. Then it will be neceſſary to ſtop the bleeding, 
and dry up the moiſture with an actual cautery, dreſſing 
the wound afterwards with doſſils and pledgits, ſpread 
with a common digeſtive. 

The next day the wound ought to be well bathed with 
a fomentation of warm aromatic plants, with ſpirit of 
wine init, in order, if poſſible, to make it digeſt, by which 
the floughs will ſeparate. After this, the ulcer may be 
treated as one from a common abſceſs. 

Bot the patient runs great hazard in this way, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt care; therefore artificial diſcharges for 
the corrupt humours ſhould be attempted. To this pur- 
poſe, large bleeding and profuſe ſweating are recommend- 
ed to us upon ſome experience. 

As for ſweating, as Sydenham adviſes, it muſt be con- 
tinued without intermiſſion, 

If there is a vomiting, the patient ſhould be made to 
ſweat with the weight of the bedcloaths alone, drawing 
the ſheet up to his face. 

When the ſweat is begun, it ſhould be promoted with 
ſage poſſet · drink, or ſmall-beer, in which mace has 2 

bo 
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boiled, repeating them pretty often for twenty-four hours; 
in the mean while, the ſpirits of the patient are to be 
kept up with comforting broths. The by- ſtanders ſhould 
forbear to wipe off the ſweat, nor ſhould the patient 
change his linden all that time, which 18 a neceſſary CAu- 
tion; if it be ſtopped before that time, it will be to no 
manner of purpoſe ; during the ſweat, the diarrhoea, if 
any, and the vomiting, will ſtop of their own accord, 
Theriaca, and the like ſolid medicines, being offenſive to 
the ſtomach, are not the molt proper ſudorifics.. An in- 
fuſion of Virginia ſnake-root, in boiling, water, or, for 
want of this, of ſome other warm aromatic, with the ad- 
dition of about a fourth part of aqua theriacalis, is ſafer, 
Thoſe who are obliged to be near the ſick, mult take 
care that the miaſmata do not approach their vital juices, 
nor yet the ſalival. To this purpoſe, frequent (pitting, 
and waſhing the mouth with 7 or wine, ar ſauffing 
he efficacy will be ſtill 
greater, if they are imbued with rue or citron rind. For 
an acid is the genuine antidote of a putrid and ſulphu- 
reous miaſma. Wherefore it is much ſafer to hold acids 
in the mouth, than alexipharmic roots. It will be like - 
wiſe proper to get a few ſpoonfuls of Rheniſh wine, or 
bezoardic vinegar, diluted, with water or wine, and ſo 
take them, The Turks deal much in the. juice of le- 
Mons, 7 | | , 212221 4 54 , 
When the plague is actually begun, and the body is 
coſtive, a gentle clyſter ſhould be uſed. Then a ſweat 
ſhould be promoted (twenty: four hours at leaſt,) that the 
poiſon may exhale and 1 through the ſkin; and epi- 
thems to the heart will not be without benefit, though 
they reach only to the right orifice of the ſtomach, and 
its nervous coats; they may be made of theriac. expreſs- 
ed oil of nutmegs, camphire, ſaffron, caſtor, and bal- 
ſam of Peru. But above all, acids are highly praiſed ; 
ſuch as, juice of citrons, Seville oranges, lemons, vinegar, 
Oc. which reſiſt poiſon, putrefaction, and prevent the 
diſſolution of the blood. FN 
When the ſtrength of the diſeaſe is vanquiſhed, gentle 
laxatives will be proper to expel the ſordes during the 
courſe of this diſeaſe. | 
It is worthy obſervation, that few medicines are beſt ; 
for which reaſon people of the lower claſs generally come 
off better than perſons of diſtinction; and there is nothing 
worſe than to give alexipharmics abounding with a hot 
volatile oil; much leſs ought volatile ſpirits to be given, 
for they fix the poiſon upon the nervous parts, Yet herbs 
and roots of this kind are not altogether to be condemn-. 
ed, if mixed with acids and nitre. A-mixture of carduus 
benedictus water, and wine vinegar, when given to four 
ſpoonfuls, with a dram of crabs-eyes. and theriaca, and 
repeated, were very uſeful in the plague at Hall in 1682. 
In the plague likewiſe in Lombardy, 1526; many re 
covered with the juice of goats rue, vinegar, water of 
carduus benedidtus, and a: little therzac. given to make 
the patient ſweat : and Thoner, obſerves, that nothing. 
was of any advantage in the plague except theriacal vine- 
gar given in the beginning to promote a ſweat. And in 
the year 1544, When a malignant fever raged among the 
ſoldiers, a whole regiment was ſaved, to whom this vine- 
gar was given in due time, except à very few. And in 
Vor. III. No. 52, e 
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the plague at Rome, vinegar with rue, pimpernal root, 
betony; garlick, and juniper-berries, with a little cam- 

hire added to the Afullos, cauſed many to eſcape; 
Likewiſe the preſervative water of Sylvius has been great- 
ly eſteemed, becauſe: of the vinegar. And Mindererus 


aſſerts, that unleſs alexiterials be given within twenty-four 
hours, all medicines are vain. "eg 


O the MiLIAxY Fxven, 


A miliary fever is not unlike a cattarrhal, and is at- 
tended with a more: intenſe; motion of the vaſcular and 
nervous ſyſtem, whereby a corrupt lymphatic matter of a 
peculiar nature is: expelled from the inward, and more 
eſpecially the nervous parts, to the ſurface of the ſkin, in 
the form of imall; rough, miliary puſtules, ſometimes red, 
and ſometimes white 1; 7 
- Theſe ſmall puſtules are exceeding numerous, cauſin 
a cor rugation, roughneſs. and dryneſs: of the ſkin,''and 
have a fetid ſmell peculiar to themſelves There is no 
eruption ſo inconſtant as this, for it will ſometimes ſtrike 
in ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly appear again, and is at- 
tended with an itching pricking ſenſation more than any 
other kind. Other eruptions are common to all coun- 
tries, and are equally vexatious to men as well as women; 
but the 3 4.— familiar and endemic to ſome places 
only, and more frequently attacks the female ſex, eſpe · 


_ cially in child bed. It is either epidemic nor contagi- 


ous ; and ſeems rather owing to a fault in the viſcera and 
fluids, than the intemperature of the air. 7 | 
The miliary eruptions are either red or white, anda 
both more or leſs acute, benign or malignant. The red 
are leſs dangerous, are' generally free from a fever, and 
then are chronical, appearing at ſtated ſeaſons of the 
year ; but ſometimes they are accompanied with an acute 
fever. The white ſeldom or never appear without a fe- 
ver, and therefore are more dangerous. In theſe the 
lympha is affected with a kind of acidity ; for the patient 
diſcharges plenty of ſerum by ſweat, urine, ſtool or ſali- 
vation, which are the effects of an acid which coagulates 
the . thicker. part of the blood, and ſeparates the ſerum 
from it. Beſides, all kinds of acids and refrigerants, not 
excepting nitre, freely taken, ate moſt hurtſul in this diſ- 
eale, On the contrary, abſorbents and anti-acids, and 
things which render the blood ſpiritous, are moſt ſaluta- 
ry. Women who eat much fruit, and ſuch like traſh, of 
the aceſcent kind, and live idle ſedentary lives, are moſt 
ſubject to this diſeaſe, | TY 19.4 7 
Sometimes the miliary eruptions are idiopathic; and 
ſometimes ſymptomatic, and ſupetvene to other fevers, 
eſpecially the continual, when: on the decline. They 
likewiſe appear very commonly with the meaſles, ſmall- 
pox, putrid and ſpotted fevers, when drawing towards an 
end; and then they raiſe a new fever, whoſe attack the 
debilitated patient is not able to ſtanß. | 


Px 


- The idiopathic begins with a flight ſhivering; | ſucceed | 
ed with heat and loſs of ſtrength, ſometimes: even to 
fainting. There is a ſtraitneſs about the breaſt, attended 
with apxiety and deep ſighs, reſtleſſneſs and watching, 
There is a pricking kind of a heat perceived in the back, 
with an alternate ſucceſſion of cold, ſhivering, and heat 


under ke ſkin, MO ſenſible in the palms of the 


hands. 
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. Women ia child · bed have the flux of the lochia 
ſtopped, and the milk recedes from their breaſts. To 
theſe ſucceeds a roughneſs of the ſkinlike that of a gooſe; 
and a great number of puſtules appear, ſometimes white 
and ſometimes red, or both together, of the ſize of mil- 
let (or muſtard) ſeed, They firſt beſet the neck, then 
the breaſt and back, and afterwards the arms and hands. 
When theſe begin to riſe on the ſurface of the ſkin, the 
more grievous ſymptoms ceaſe, The pulſe, which be- 
fore was hard, contracted and quick, grows more ſoft, 
free, and flow; the dejection of mind goes off, the ſkin 
becomes moiſt, and the belly, which was bound fo much 
that the patient could not break wind, now ſpontaneouſly 
admits him to go to ſtool. Afterwards the puſtules ri- 
pen, and are full of a ſtinking ichor, The urine appears 
more ſaturated, and a ſingular fetid ſwear, proper to this 
diſeaſe, breaks forth; the flux of the lochia in females 
returns, and within the ſpace of ſeven or eight days the 
puſtules diſappear, with great itching in the extreme parts, 
drying up and falling off in ſcales. Then the patient 
recovers ſtrength, and regains health. 

It is hard to determine the day of the eruption of the 
puſtules; but it is generally tbe tenth or eleventh day 
from the beginning, if the fever makes a regular progreſs; 
ſometimes on the eighteenth, and fomerimes on the twen- 
ty- firſt, or twenty ſecond day. 2441 RAD 

Bad figns are, when the miliary puſtules appear and 
vaniſh by turns, and the ſymptoms continue violent; but 
it is worſe if they quite diſappear: Hence an oppreſhon 


of the breaſt, with ſighs, a ſtraitneſs of the fauces, loſs of 


ſtrength, and great anxiety. 40 2 
Fatal ſigns/ are, when the morbific matter not being 
thrown out again, there is an inward heat, and the ex- 
treme parts are affected with cold and ſhivering, and 
there is a cold profuſe ſweat; or, on the contrary, when 
the extreme parts are hot, and a notable ſenſe of cold- 
neſs is perceived in the abdomen, then the patient dies 
in a fainting fit, ariſing from a mortification of the ſto 
mach, inteſtines; brain, or womb, 
The cure of this fever depends on the following things. 
1. To correct and temperate the acrid morbiſic matter 
which diſturbs the nervous parts. 


thence. 3. To evacuate the prepared morbific matter 
through the pores of the ſkin, and prevent its ſtriking in. 
To dilute the ſharpneſs of the humours, and to appeaſe 


the irritation of the nervous parts, the following decoc-- 


tion may ſerve for common driok., | 
Take ſhavings of hartſhorn, ſcorzonera root, and 


| ſarſaparilla, of each two ounces ; and boil them in 6 


pounds of water. 


Let the patient be always kept in an equal moderate 
heat, and abſtain from ſtrong alexipharmics, and things 


actually hot, becauſe they throw him into too profuſe a 


ſweat. But when there is an apprehenſion of the puſtules 


ſtriking in, then the decoction may be drank hot, with 


Nor 
ſhould the medicines be too cooling, becauſe they increaſe 


moderate expellents, as the exigence requires, 


the anxiety and faintneſs. In the red fort, when there 

is an internal heat, with thirſt and a great pulſe, diapho- 

retics with a little nitre will be proper; even though red 
| - 
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2. To relax the 
ſpaſtic ſtrictures of the nervous fibres proceeding from 


N E. | 
and white puſtales appear together. But nitre alone 
ſhould be» uſed with caution, eſpecially when there are 
fgns of malignity. No malt liquor ſhould be drank, but 
the former decoction. «th dare Boop: 
The belly ſhould be neither too much bound nor too 
open; yet even the gentle laxatives are not to be given till 
the puftules begin to dry; and then there is nothing elſe 
required but an emollient clyſter. | | 
- Bleeding ſhould be cautiouſly uſed ; for when the weak- 
neſs is exceſſive, the ſweats profuſe, and the pulſe'quiek, 
it mult be omitted. On the contrary," it is neceffar 
for childbed women, when the lochia are fupprefſed, and 
the ſymptoms of a miliary fever begin to appear; butthen 
it muſt be done ſpeedily, and the great anxiety, fainting, 
and difficulty of breathing will ceaſe, and the puſtules 
break out. F/ $4) Ar Ai Py 
'Bliſters' on the back are very proper for this diſeaſe ; 
for they help to draw off the impure ſerous humours, 
and ſtimulate the fatigued nervous fibres to a contraction, 
fo as to expel the morbific matter. 


Of the SCARLET Feves. 


Tu ſcarlet fever may happen at any ſeaſon of the year, 
bur it appears moſt commonly towards autumn. It reigns 
chiefly among children. It begins with coldneſs and 2 
vering, as in other fevers, without any violent ſickneſs, 
Afterwards the ſkin is covered with roll ſpots, which are 


larger, more florid, and not ſo uniform as the meaſles, 


The redneſs remains two or three days, and then diſap- 
pears; then the cuticle falls off, and leaves behind it a 
fort of meally ſcales, fcattered over the body, which ap- 
pear and "diſappear two or three times. Sc 
Let the patient abſtaĩn from fleſh, all hot cordials, 
and ſpiritous liquors ; let him not go out of doors, nor 
be confined conſtantly to his bed; and then medicines 
will be of little uſe. Pains ha” we 

Apply a bliftering plaiſter to the neck, and every night 
give a paregoric of diacodium ; and after the fever ceaſes, 
ter the parient be purged with a very gentle cathartic, 
agreeable to the age and conſtiration, . 


Of the Measuss. 


Taz meaſles are an eruptive catarrhal fever, generally 
epidemic, which by the increaſed vital motion of the 
heart and arteries throws on the ſkin an acrid, cauſtic, 
inflammatory matter, in the form of red ſpots. They 
begin with chilneſs and ſhivering, and heat and cold ſuc- 
ceed by turns. The next day the fever comes on with 
great ſickneſs, thirſt, and loſs of appetite; the tongue is 
white, bur not dry. There is a little coogh, a heavineſs. 
of the head and eyes, and a continual ſleepineſs. There 
is a ſneezing and a ſwelling of the eye-lids, a ſerous hu- 
mour oft diftils from the noſe and eyes, which are certain 
ſigns the eruption is at hand, In the face the ſpots are 
ſmall; but on the breaſt broad and red, not riſing above 
the ſur face of the ſkin. The patient often has a looſeneſs, 
with greeniſh ſtools. ape. 
Theſe ſymptoms continue and increaſe till the fourth, 
ſometimes the fifth day; at which time ſpots like flea- 
bites appear, increaſing in number and magnitude, and 
in ſome-places run together, rendering the face variouſly: 
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ſpotted. Theſe ſpots conſiſt of very ſmall red r 
almoſt contiguous, and riſing but little above the ſkin. 
They may be felt by a gentle touch of the finger, but the 
riſing cannot eaſily be diſcerned by the naked eye. 
Prom the face the ſpots gradually proceed to the breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and legs. The ſymptoms do not immedi- 
ately vaniſh after the eruption, as in the —— except 
the vomiting. The cough and fever increaſe, with dif- 
E ficulty of breathing. The weakneſs, and a defluxion on 
the eyes, fleepinels, and want of appetite, ſtill continue. 
On the ſixth day, and ſometimes ſooner, the ſkin of 
the face and forehead begins to grow rough; and the cu- 
ticle breaking, the puſtules die away; while on the reſt 
of the body the ſpots are broad and red. On the eighth 
day the ſpots diſappear in the face, and are ſcarce per- 
ceivable elſewhere, On the ninth they quite vaniſh ; fine, 
thin, light ſcales, like flour, falling off from the ſkin at 
that time. | | 
| The meaſles in general are not dangerous, unleſs from 
an inſalubrious epidemical conſtitution of the year, which 
S ſometimes renders them malignant. This may be known 
by a ſudden loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extreme parts, 
great reſtleſſueſs, vomiting, difficulty of ſwallowing, and 
a delirium. Tf petechial fpots or mihary eruptions ſu- 
pervene, there is, great danger. A continual cough, a 
looſeneſs, and great inquietude, are bad. Profuſe fweats 
are no good ſign. When the diſeafe is ended, if the 
ugh and hoarſeneſs remain, a conſumption and hectic 
will follow, without ſpeedy aſhiſtance. 
Thoſe who die of the meaſles are generally ſuffocated 
the ninth day. Some, when the diſeaſe is ended, 
ave a looſeneſs, which continues ſeveral weeks, and 
brings on a mortal faber: Some have a flow fever, with 
m atrophy and a ſwelling of the abdomen, which are fa- 


If children are ſuſpected to abound with crudities in 
rimir viis, it will be proper to evacuate with half a grain 
bf tartar emetic, and ſyrup of fuccory with rhubarb. 
hen there are worms, anthelmintics ſhould be given. 
adults abounding with blood, phlebotomy is neceſſary. 
the firſt days. y 
ings, are equally hurtfal, -As ſoon as the eruption is 
aded a gentle cathartic is proper. | 
| In a cough nothing is better than oil of almonds freſh 


ich. ſhould be given often in water-gruel. 


fron may be added, 
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ns are not to be driven out with hot remedies, but ra- 


ans the ſpots will appear in a ſliort time. 


klin, and often puts an end to the diſeaſe. Then it 


Medicines too hot, and cold nitrous 


awn, mixt with fyrup of capillaire; half a ſpoonful of 
To abforbent and diaphoretic powders, half a grain of 


| When this diſeaſe attacks women who are ſubject to 
pochondriac or hyſteric fpaſms, or when the menſtrual 
x is at hand, it is often atteneded with fainting fits, 
houlty of breathing, with conſtrictions of the throat, 
great anxiety of the przcordia, Therefore the erup- 


r with ſuch things as allay ſpaſms, paregoric and car- 
native clyſters, ſometimes bleeding, as alſo a little ca- 
and nitre mixt with bezoardic powders. By theſe 


ben a diarrhœa happens, it muſt be cautiouſly treated, 
not haſtily ſtopt; becauſe it carries off a great deal 


GG © NN E 8 - 
it will be beſt to waſh the acrimony ont of the inteſtines 
by demulcent clyſters. But if, when the diſeaſe is over, 
the diarrhea continues obſtinate, it will be proper to add 
a few grains of the bark of eleutheria with bezoardic* 

«ders, WON | 

When there are hzmorrhages, which are generally 
ſigns of malignity, nothing muſt be uſed that is direaly” 
ee much leſs opiates and anodynes. nt | 

If the patient falls into too profuſe a ſweat, ſo that 
the linen is quite wet, it muſt be changed very cautiouſly” 
for ſach as is well aired and warm, otherwiſe the fpors- 
will ſtrike in. Many have been killed in a few hours, by 

a ſudden change from hot to cold. 4 

' When the . are gone, the patients ſhould not ex- 

poſe themſelves to the air; but be careful of their diet; 

otherwiſe they may fall into an aſthma, ſuffocating catarrh,, 
or conſumption. | 
Sydenham, for the cough, orders the following. 
Take an ounce and an half of the pectoral decoction; 
ſyrup of violets, and true maiden-hair, of each an 
ounce and a half : make them into an apozem, and: 
take three or four ounces four times a- day. 

Let the patient keep his bed for two days after the firſt 

eruption, YA 1; q 

If, after the meaſles diſappear, a difficulty of breathing, 
fever, and other ſymptoms, ſhould ſupervene, reſembling. 
an inflamarion of the lungs, let blood be taken away free- 

9 from the arm, once, twice, or three times, as occa-' 

on ſhall require; leaving a due ſpace between each 
bleeding; and let the pectoral apozem above deſcribed be 
given, or oil of ſweet almonds alone. About twelve days 
from the invaſion, ler the patient be purged. 
Of the SMALL Pox. 
Tax ſmall- pox is commonly divided into two kinds; 
the diſtinct and confluent. 3 
The diſtinct ſort begins with chilneſs and ſhivering, 
intenſe heat, a violent pain of the head and back, an in- 
clination to vomit : in adults, a great propenſity to ſweat; 

a pain at the pit of the ſtomach, if it be preſſed with the 

hand; a dulneſs and drowſineſs, and ſometimes epileptic 

firs, eſpecially in children; and if the breeding of teeth. 
is over, it is a ſign the ſmall-pox is at hand; for if the 
fit happens over night, the ſmall pox will appear in the 

OY; and are, generally ſpeaking, of the favourable 

mn RY | | | 

On the fourth day from the beginning they break out, 
ſometimes later, ſeldom before, at which time the ſymp- 

toms either abate or wholly diſappear. 1 

The ſpots at firſt are reddiſh, and ſpread themſelves 
over the face, neck, breaſt, and the whole body. Then: 
there is 4 pain in the fauces, which increaſes as the puſtules 
grow turgid. 1 ES oy a7 

On the eighth day the ſpaces between the puſtules, which. 
hitherro were white, begin to grow red and ſwell, and to- 
be affected with a tenſive pain, The eye lids are puffed 
up, and cloſe the eyes; next to the face, the hands be- 
gin to ſwell, and the fingers are diſtended ; the puſtules 
of the face, before ſmooth and red, begin to be rough, 

(the firſt fign of maturation,) and whitiſh, and throw out: 

a yellowiſh matter, in colour like a honey-comb, 25 
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The inflammation of the face and hands being now at 
the height, the interſtices between the puſtules are of the 
colour of damaſk roſes; and the more mild the diſeaſe 
is, the greater is the likeneſs. 


The puſtules about the face, as they ripen, grow more 
rough and yellow. But on the hands and the other parts 
of the body, they grow whiter and leſs rough. | 

Oa the eleventh day the ſwelling of the face and in- 
flammation diſappear; and the puſtules being ripe, and of 
the ſize of a large pea, grow dry, and fall off. | 

Oa the fourteenth or fifteenth day they vaniſh en- 
tirely; except ſome obſtinate puſtules on the hands, which 
continue a day or two longer, and then break. The reſt 
come off in branny ſcales, and in the face leave pits be- 
Hind them. | | 

Through the whole courſe of this diſeaſe the patient's 
body is either wholly bound, or he goes to ſtool but very 
ſeldom, Generally thoſe who die of the ſmall-pox, die 

on the eighth day in the diſtindt, and on the eleventh in 
the confluent fort. Then the face, which ought to be 
turgid, and the interſtices florid, on the contrary is flaccid 
and whitiſh, at the ſame time that the puſtules ar red 
and elevated, even after the death of the patient. The 
ſweat, which was 1njudiciouſly promoted by cordials 
and a hot regimen, ſuddenly ceaſes ; in rue while 
the patient is ſeized with a phrenſy, a violent anxiety, a 
toſſing and ſickneſs ; he makes water often and little, and 
a few hours cloſe the tragical ſcene, 

In the confluent ſort there are the ſame ſymptoms, but 
much more violent, The fever, anxiety, ſickneſs, vo- 
miting, &c, more cruelly torment the patient; yet he 
does not fo ſoon fall into a ſweat, as in the diſtin kind, 
A looſeneſs ſometimes precedes the eruption, and conti- 
nues a day or two after it. | 

On the third day, ſometimes before, ſeldom later, the 
ſpots appear; and the ſooner, the more will they run to- 
gether. Sometimes the eruption is retarded till the fourth 
or fifth day, by ſome terrible ſymptom ; ſuch as, a moſt 
acute pain in the Joins, like a fit of the gravel; in the 
fide, like a pleuriſy; in the joints, like the rheumatiſm ; 
in the ſtomach, *with a ſickneſs and vomiting. : 

But the ſymptoms do not remit after the eruption, as 
in the diſtin& ſort ; but the fever and other complaints 
continue to moleſt the patient many days after. Some- 
times the ſpots appear like an eryſipelas, ſometimes like 
the meaſles, but are diſtinguiſhed from them by the time 
of the eruption. As the diſeaſe increaſes, they do not 
riſe to any conſiderable height, being intangled with each 
other in the face; but appear like a red bliſter, and cover 
all the countenance, which ſwells ſooner than in the diſ- 
tin kind. Afterwards they ſeem not unlike a white pel- 
licle glued to the face, and are not much higher than its 
ſurface. 

The eighth day being paſt, the white pellicle grows daily 
more rough, and of a duſky colour. The pain of the 
ſkin becomes more intenſe, and at laſt, in the more 

cruel kind of this diſeaſe, they do not fall off in broad 
large ſcales, till after the twentieth day, But this in the 


mean time is worthy of obſervation, that the more the 


ripening puſtules are of a browniſh colour, they are the 
worſe, and the longer in falling off; and the more yellow 
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they are, the leſs they run together, and the ſooner they 
diſappear. 74 5s bin boos enge | 

When the: pellicle falls off, there is no roughneſs on 
the face, but branny ſcales ſoon appear in its room, of 2 
very corrohve nature, which leave deep pits behind them, 
and ſometimes ugly ſcars; ſometimes the ſhoulders and 
back are quite deprived of their cuticle, | 

The danger of the diſeaſe is to be eſtimated from the 
number and multitude of the puſtules on the face alone, 
The puſtules of the hands and feet are the greateſt ; and 
the farther they are removed from the extremities, the 
leſs they are; in adults a ſalivation, and in children a 
diarrhoea, is a ſign, though not always, of the confluent 
ſort. The ſpitting ſometimes begins with the eruption, 
ſometimes two or three days after it; the matter is at 
firſt thin, but on the eleventh day it is viſcid, and hawked 
up with difficulty; the patient is thirſty and hoarſe, ex- 
tremely ſleepy, and his ſenſes exceeding dull: he ſome- 
times coughs when he is drinking, and the liquor regur- 
gitates through his noſtrils: then the ſalvation generally 
ceaſes, but the ſwelling of the face ought not to go down 

vite till a day or two after, when the ſpitting is over; 
if the hands do not begin to ſwell remarkably, and con- 
ary for ſome time, the patient will ſuddenly leave the 
world. | | 

The diarrhea does not ſo ſoon attack children as the 
ſalivation does men. In. both ſorts of this diſeaſe the 
fever predominates from the, firſt onſet till the eruption; 
then it abates till the puſtules are ripe, at which time it 
terminates. 

The day on which the patient is moſt in danger, in the 
leaſt crude and moſt common ſort of the confluent, is the 
eleventh from the firſt attack of the diſeaſe ; in the more 
crude, the fourteenth; and in the moſt crude, the ſeven- 
teenth : ſometimes, but very ſeldom, the patient does 
not die till the twenty-firſt. - But in the ſpace of time 
from the eleventh to the ſeventeenth, as the evening 
comes on, the patient is daily tormented with a fit of in- 
quietude. 

In the management of the patient in the diſtinct ſort, 
regard ſhould be had to the Eaſon of the year, and the 
ſtrength of the patient. Let this be a general rule, o 
keep the patient in bed during the firit days of the dil. 
temper, taking care to defend him from the inclemency 
of the winter by proper means; and to moderate the ex- 
ceſhve heat in ſummer by cool air. For the patient 
ought not to be ſtifled by heat and cloaths, nor ſhould 
the eruption and perſpiration be checked by cold. How: 
ever, great care ought to be taken in general to ſupply 
him with pure and cool air; becauſe à hot air cauſes dil. 
ficulty of breathing, checks the ſecretion of urine, and 
increaſes the number of puſtules on the internal organs 
the body, $3, 

With regard ta DieT, it ought to be very flender 
moiſtening, and cooling; ſuch as oatmeal or barley- grue!; 
and in the begianing, the beſt regimen is that which keeps 
the body open, and promotes urine. This end is ob- 
tained by boiling preſerved fruits with their food, ſuc 
as figs, Damaſcene plums, and tamarinds; and by givi!y 
them ſubacid liquors for drink; as ſmall-beer acidulatel 

with orange or lemon juice; whey turned with appt 
oile 


- 
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oiled in milk; emulſions made with barley-water and al - 
monds ; Moſelle, or Rheniſh wine plentifully dilated with 
water; or any other things of this kind. | | 

In the cure, Sydenham directs bleeding on any of the 
hree firlt days to nine or ten ounces z. and then an 
ounce, or an ounce and a half of emetic wine. But ſome 
phyſicians will not allow a vomit by any means, unleſs 
there is a nauſea; and the head is much affected. Yet 
Hoffman judges it to be proper on the firſt day of the in- 


ved in cinnamon. water, to adults, 1 

In youths and adults, it is often neceſſary to take away 
blood two or three times, only with an intermiſſion of 
two or three days between each time, Blood- letting is 
ſo far from being an obſtacle to the eruption of the pu- 
ſtules, if the patient is not too weak, that it forwards it 
conſiderably. 135 | PR | 
After BLEEDING, & vomit ſhould be given, if the ſto- 
mach abounds. with phlegm. or bile, or be loaded with 
food unſeaſonably taken. Otherwiſe a purge may be 
preſcribed before the eruption of the puſtulcs : which 
may be the infuſion of ſena with manna, or manna alone, 
eſpecially for children; for no diſturbance is to be raiſed 
ia the body. 

To keep the inflammation of the blood within due 
bounds, and to aſſiſt the expulſion of the morbific matter 
through the ſhin, dad oat. tt 

Take half an_ounce of bezoar in powder, 2 drams of 

purified nitre; Mix, and beat into a powder. 

Half a dram of this may be taken by an adult three or 
four times in a day; diminiſhing the quantity for chil- 
dren in proportion to their age. | 8 | 

Sometimes equal parts of theſe ingredients may be pre- 
ſcribed; and if the efferveſcence of the fever runs ver 
high, a proper quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol may be 
added to the patient's drink, But if there be any reach- 
ings to vomit, they will be removed by draughts con- 
taining half an ounce of the juice of lemons, with one 
ſcruple of the ſalt of wormwood. | 

When the eruption of the puſtulesis compleated, which 
generally happens on the ſixth day from the attack, let the 
patient take an ounce of diacodium every evening till the 
tenth day after the invaſion, On that night, if the ſmall- 
pox be of the confluent kind, the doſe mult be increaſed 
to an ounce and a half; and an ounce in the morning; 
and ſo an ounce and half every night till the patient is 
recovered, + : Sets 

Whatever are the ſort, and at whatever time of the 
diſeaſe a phrenſy ſhall happen, it is to be curbed by pa- 
regorics, given one after another till the end is obtained, 
only waiting to ſee the effect of one doſe before another 
is ordered, | . 
la the mean time, if the patient is coſtive, which 
is generally the caſe, and the fever continues, the body 
Is to be opened with a clyſter every ſecond or third day. 

If the method is proper in the diſtinct ſmall-pox, it will 


be found more peceſſary in the confluent, which is attend- 
ed with greater fear and danger. | 


In every ſort. of this diſeaſe, it is proper to open the 
body on the decline, that is, on the ninth or tenth day 
putrid fever generally comes 
* 5 2 © 


from the eruption, becauſe a 
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vaſion, and preſcribes two grains of emetic, tartar diſſol 
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on about that time, while the puſtules are drying, or up- 
on the ſubſidence of the ſwelling of the inflamed ſkin,. 
where there is no ſuppuration, which fever cannot be ta- 
ken off with equal ſafety by any other means; but gentle 
cathartics alone are to be employed in this caſe, ſuch as 
were directed before the eruption of the puſtules. 
It will alſo be of uſe at this time to take away ſome 
blood, if the heat be too great, and the patient have 
ſtrength to bear it. 2 
This putrid fever is by Sydenham called the ſecondary 
fever, which comes on with heat, inquietade, toſhng, 
Se. and, unleſs prevented, takes off the patient in two or 
three days. He mentions this fever as coming on the 
eleventh day, or later; but this is to be underſtood from 
the time of the invaſion, whereas Mead reckons from the 
time of the eruption. Sydenham preſcribes large bleed- 
ing, and a cathartic two days after, viz. one ounce of 
lenitive electuary diſſolyed in 4 ounces of ſimple alexe- 
terial water, together with the free uſe of paregorics. 
If the ſpittle through heat is ſo tough that it cannot be 
hawked up, let a gargle be frequently injected into the 
throat with a ſyringe. It may be compounded of barley- 
water and honey of roſes, | 
When the matter of ſalivation grows very viſcid, and 
begins to clog the larynx and trachea, the beſt me- 
thod is to boil marſh-mallows, myrrh, and honey, in a 
ſufficient quantity of water and vinegar, and to tranſmit 
the ſteam of the decoction into the patient's mouth, thro” 
a glaſs or tin tube, of ſuch a ſhape and length as is moſt 
commodious for a recumbent poſture. | . 
From the eighth day to the end. of the diſeaſe, gar- 
lick may be applied to the ſoles of the feet; which muſt 
12 renewed every day, eſpecially when the brain is af- 
ected. my 
When the puſtules are perfectly dry and withered, the 
face may be anointed with a liniment, made of equal parts 
of oil of ſweet almonds and pomatum, for two days and 
no longer. | | 
Twenty one days after the invaſion, let a vein be o- 
pened in the arm, and the next day give a cathartic, 
which may be repeated every other day three times more. 
This is peceſſary, becauſe no ſpecies of fever requires 
the body to be thoroughly cleared of the remains of the 
diſeaſe more than this. After the cathartics, the body 
is to be reſtored to its former ſtate by a courſe of milk, 
eſpecially that of aſſes, with ſuitable food, and the air 
and amuſements of the country. SLE | | 
As there are particular accidents in the ſmall-pox which 
do not commonly occur, it will be proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of them Sometimes the patient is ſeized with con- 
vulſions juſt before the eruption, which is rather a good 
than a bad ſign in children. In this caſe, blood-lerting is 
carefully to be avoided; but a bliſter is to be applied to 
the neck, and to the ſoles of the feet. Plaiſters made 
of equal parts of the cephalic and bliſtering plaiſters; not 
forgetting to give amtiſpaſmodic medicines inwardly, 
The chief are wild Valerian-root, Ruſhan caſtor, and the 
ſpirits of volatile ſalts chemically extracted from animals. 
In adults, the thing is otherwiſe ; for they, if not too 
weak, may loſe a moderate quantity of blood, and then 
be put into the foregoing method, _ 
U ö Haller 
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Faller tells us, that camphire aſſiſts greatly in filling 
the ſmall-pox of the confluent kind with petechiæ; and 
Monro, that the Peruvian-bark does the ſame, that it 
filled the empty veſicles with matter, changed the watery 
ſanies into thick white pus, -made the petechiz or ſpots 
turn gradually to a pale colour, and cauſed the pox to 
blacken ſooner than was expected. The doſe in powder, 


is from ten to twenty grains, in ſome rich ſyrup. with 
an aromatic diſtilled water, every four or five hours, 


Children may take it in a clyſter, with a ſmall quantity of 


warm milk, after the bowels are unloaded with a prepa- 
ratory clyſter. If the elyſter was retained too ſhort a time, 
lyrup of poppies was added, or diaſcordium. Theſe injec- 
tions were repeated morning or evening or oftner. e 
bark has had good effects in mitigating the ſecondary fever. 
When the lungs are greatly ſtuffed, it is not to be given. 

When the eruption appears without much fear or pain, 
it is not without danger; for the puſtules frequently do 
not tend to maturity, and there is no ſuppuration made. 
Hence the fever increaſes, with inquietude of body, anxie- 
ty of mind, difficulty of breathing. and a delirium, which 
carry off the patient in a few days. In this ſtate, the 
fever ought rather to be raiſed than checked; and then 
warm medicines are to be directed which promote ſuppu- 


ration, by increaſing the motion of the blood, and thinning 


the humours, ſuch as Virginia ſnake-root, contrayerva- 

root, ſaffron, aſſa-fetida, myrrh, and the like. 

But above all, Bis rRRS muſt be laid on the limbs. 
When the matter of the infection is over abundant, as 

it happens in bad caſes, nature never fails endeavouring to 

throw off the load. Thus in adults a ſpitting comes on 


upon the firſt days of the eruption; whereas chiidren have 


a looſeneſs almoſt through the whole diſeaſe, which is 
not to be inconſiderately ſtopped. So in adults, if the 
ſpitting does not go on to our wiſhes, it ought to be pro- 
moted by medicines which ſtimulate the glands of the 
mouth, eſpecially gargles made of a decoction of muſtard- 
ſeed and pepper, with the addition of oxymel. For in 
the confluent and malignant ſmall-pox, if this flax does 


not ariſe and continue to the end of the diſeaſe, it is a very 


bad ſign. 

The method of abating the rigour of this d. ſeaſe, and 
preventing the great mortality with which it was often 
attended, by inoculation, is now ſo well known and ſo 


generally practiſed, that a particular detail of it in this 
place is unneceſſary, 


Of the ExySIPELAS, or St ANTHONY'S FIRE. 


An EryS1PELAS is an eruptive fever, from which no 
part of the body is exempt ; but it chiefly attacks the face, 
It begins with chilneſs and ſhivering, and other com- 
mon 3 of a fever. The part affected ſwells a 
little, with great pain, and intenſe redneſs, and is beſet 
with a vaſt number of little puſtules; which when the 
inflammation is increaſed, are converted into ſmall bliſters; 

This diſeaſe has great affinity with a peſtilential fever ; 
for it begins ſuddenly, with great ſhaking, heat, loſs of 
ſtrength, violent pain in the back and head; to which 
may be added vomiting, and a delirium ; but this is to 
be underſtood of the worſt fort. On the third or fourth 


day the malignant matter is thrown out on the ſurface of 
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the body, and then the ſymptoms a little abate. There 
is often a pain, redneſs, and tumour in the inguinal glands, 
from whence matter of a hot fiery quality deſcends to 
the feet. If the head is attacked, the 3 glands 
are affected; if the breaſts, the axillary. e mammary 
and axillary glands are not ſeldom ulcerated, and affect 
the joints with a virulent corruption. And likewiſe, az 
in the plague, there is nothing more dangerous than the 
return of the expelled matter back from the ſurface of 
the body to the inward parts. 

In ſome, eſpecially young perſons, the matter is not 
ſo virulent, nor the fever ſo great; the glands remain 
unaffected, and the eruption happens on the ſecond day, 
This is not at all dangerous, | | 

An eryſipelas is either true, or ſimple and ſpurious, 
which is likewiſe called ſcorbutic. The ſimple only af. 
fects the ſurface of the ſkin, and readily yields to proper 
remedies, But the ſpurious is more chronic, is harder to 
cure, and often degenerates into malignant ulcers. Be- 
ſides, this diſeaſe is ſometimes idiopathic, or a primary 
diſeaſe; and ſometimes ſymptomatic, or a ſecond 
one. For inſtance, in the anaſarca, the aſcites, the yel- 
low and black jaundice, a ſymptomatic eryſipelas ſome- 
times ſupervenes, and quickly kills the patient, 

If it ſeizes the Foor, the parts contignous will ſhine; 
if it be attended with great pain, it will aſcend to the legs, 


and will not bear to be touched. . 


If it attacks the Face, it ſwells and looks red, and 
there are plenty of watery veſicles. The eyes are cloſed 
up with the ſwelling ; there is a difficulty of breathing; 
the fauces and noſtrils are very dry, often attended with a 
numbneſs and drowſineſs : hence an inflammation of the 
brain is to be feared, or a mortal lethargy, | 
If it affects the BxeasTs, they ſwell, and grow almoſt 
as hard as a ſtone, with exquiſite pain, and they are very 
apt to ſuppurate. There is a moſt violent pain in the 
axillary glands, in which an abſceſs is often formed. 

In children the umbilical region generally ſuffers, with 
a fatal event, l | 

If in a day or two the tumour ſubſides, the heat and 
pain ceaſe, the roſy colour turns yellow, the cuticle 
breaks and falls off in ſcales, the danger is over. When 
the eryſipelas is large, deep, and falls upon a part of ex- 
quiſite ſenſe, the patient is not very ſafe, But if the red 
colour changes into black and blue, it will end in a mor- 
tification. If the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, it 
will ſuppurate, and bring on fiſtulas and a gangrene, 
When the patient is cacochymic, the leg will ſometimes 
ſwell three times as big as the natural ſize, and is cured 
with great difficulty. Thoſe who die of this diſeaſe, die 
of the fever, which is generally attended with difficulty 
of breathing, ſometimes a delirium, ſometimes with fleepi- 
neſs ; and this in ſeven days time. | 

Let the patient's diet be only water-gruel, or barley- 
broth,{with roaſted apples. If he drinks any beer, let it 
N ſmall ; and let him keep out of bed ſome hours in 
a day. : | 

Take away 9 or 10 ounces of blood, and the next 
morning let the patient take the common purging potion. 

It is a conſtant rule among practitioners, in all acute 
and eruptive feyers, to keep the body in a gentle diapho- 


reſis. 
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reſis. The ſame method is to be obſerved in this diſeaſe, 
f the patient is plethoris, addicted to ſpirituous liquors, 
and more eſpecially if the diſeaſe attack the head, bleed - 


ing is neceſfur nrg. 8.170 
It will be ſafeſt to avoid external applications, unleſs 
a powder made of elder- flowers and liquorice ſprinkled 
on the part; or lime water, mixt with a fourth part of 
ſpirit of wine and camphire, dipping a linen cloth in it 
ſeveral times doubled, and applying it hot to the part. 

An inſuſion of ſcordium, elder - flowers, and fennel- 
ſeed, drank in the manner of tea, is uſeful to expel the 
morbiße matte, e. n Mane ene 

If the diſeaſe does not yield to the firſt bleeding, let it 
be repeated : if that will not do, let it be reiterated twice 
more; one day being interpoſed between, | T 

On the days free from bleeding, - preſcribe a clyſter of 
milk and ſyrup of violets, 3.4 Ron 
Some think purges not neceſſar 
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ry in the beginning of 
this diſeaſe; but in an eryſipelas of the head, when it 
affects the brain with a coma and a delirium, either the 
caſe is deſperate, or cathartics will ſucceed, However, 
firſt apply bliſters to the neck. % 30 often 
- If, after all, the tumor remains, and begins to turn livid 
if the pain lies deep, and ſeems to reach the perioſteum, 
and the part has à tendeney to ulcerate ; then it will be 
proper to promote a ſuppuration; at the ſame time en- 
deavouring to ſtop the progreſs: of the putrefaction. For 
this purpoſe the common plaſter will be proper, with a 
ſufficient quantity of camphire and ſaffron. + When there 
is matter that lies deep, the tumour is to be opened with 'a 
lancer, and the pus is to be got out by degrees, not all 
together... 24 e f dee e 2 ee ee 
When the abſceſs is in a glandulous part, and has dege- 
nerated into a ſiſtulous ulcer} after evacuating the matter, 
a. balſamic liquor is to be injected, made of tincture of 
St. John's wort, tincture of balſam of peru, choice 
myrrh, and a few drops of the ſpirit of turpentine. 
| When there is a mortification coming on, give things 
inwardly that reſiſt putrefaction, as nitre and a little cam- 
phire, [or rather the Peruvian bark. ] Outwardly apply 
a mixture of lime- water, camphorated ſpirit of wine and 
vinegar with litharge; as alſo tincture of myrrh, [or of 
myrrh and aloes] made pretty hot, with a linen cloth 
doubled, and often repeated, | | 
+ In the ſcorbutic eryſipelas, which continues for ſome 
time, it will be proper to give gentle laxatives and purifi- 
ers of the blood, with diaphoretics. After the body has 
been opened. for ſome days, give diuretics and diaphoretics 
alternately for a conſiderable time; and for common drink, 
order a teriperate decoction of mucilaginous woods and 
roots with bittets; particularly ſuccory-roots, dandelion- 
roots, and raiſins. 141 5 


Of the Synoeaus, or Continual Fever without 
_ Temiſſion, 


Tuis fever, by ſome called Synocxa; by others a 
ConTtixvar Fever, is an acute ſanguineous fever, be- 
cauſe it is raiſed by a congeſtion of the blood. chiefly in 
the nervoſo-membranous parts; which, unleſs timely diſ- 

cuſſed by the venefit of nature and art, produces a fatal 
wilammation., 8 151 ene © 
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It begins, in ſome, vith a mild ſenſe of cold, and is 
ſoon attended with very grievous ſymptoms, continuing 
without remiſſion till the critical time, with a great” 
full pulſe. If the blood is forced to the head, for it al- 
ways affects one part more than another, the face will 
ſwell, the eyes will be red and full of tears; there is a 
pain in the head, with a pulſation of the temporal arteries, 
a Fertigo, a ſleepineſs, torpor, or a raving. When the 
blood ruſhes impetuouſly into the ventricles of the heart 
and pulmonary veſſels, cauſing a diſtention therein; our 
the breathing will be thick and difficult, with a ſtraitn 
of the breaſt, as alſo an anxiety and palpitation of the 
heart; attended with a loſs of ſtrength, and a dejection 
of the mind, A flight inflammation of the eſophagus, 
with a ſpaſtic ſtrifture of the glands of the fauces, will 
cauſe thirſt, dryneſs and blackneſs of the tongue. If the 
inflammatory congeſtion happens in the ſtomach, it will 
create a nauſea, a reaching to vomit, and ſometimes a 
hiccup. - If in the inteſtines, there will be inflations 
ievouſly eæaſperating the diſeaſe, together with a co- 
liiveneſs, or an ejection of fetid excrements. If in the 
veſſels proceeding from the meſaraic arteries and vena 
portæ, there will be a fixed pain at the firſt vertebra of 
the loins: if in the membranes of the ſpinal marrow, 
the patient will tumble and toſs and lie irregularly in bed, 
and will have a torpor and languor of the limbs, ſometimes 
attended with convulſions. | | gs 
But all theſe ſymproms never happen to all, nor is 
their violence conſtantly alike. Some diſtinguiſh this fe- 
ver into the ſimple and putrid. The firſt is cauſed by a 
congeſtion of good blood in improper places. But when 
it attacks perſons full of impure juices, who have been 
weakened by a preceding diſeaſe, conſtant anguiſh of the 
mind, exceſſive coition, or inordinate living, the ſymp- 
toms are much more grievous, with loſs of ſtrength, and: 
the diſeaſe will continue till the fourteenth or the twenty · 
firſt day, ſometimes with eruptions, duſſey or black ſpots, 
with immediate danger. | SS ** 
If the cauſe is not violent, this diſeaſe will often diſ- 
appear, merely by the benefit of nature, on the fourth, ſe- 
venth, or eleventh: days, with a large ſweat or bleeding 
at the noſe, and, though very ſeldom, by a flux of the 
belly, unleſs it has ſomething of malignity. 8 13 
When the diſeaſe is rightly managed in the beginning, 
that is on the firſt, ſecond, and third day, with bleeding 
and cooling things, and gentle diaphoreties, it will end 
on the fourth. But if the bleeding is omitted, or is too 
little, it may continue till the fourteenth or ſeventeenth 
day, with the more grievous ſymptoms, as alſo a deli- 
rium; but it will terminate at laſt by a ſweat or looſeneſs. 
When it proves fatal, the patient generally dies of a 
ſpbacelous inflammation of the brain, or other parts, as the 
ſtomach or inteſtines. has'y 1 ibn | 
The intentions of cure are, 1. To free the vital parts 


i Som too great a congeſtion of blood, which will either 


diſperſe a flight inflamarion, or prevent a great one. 2. 
To appeaſe the exæſtuation of the blood and the ſpaſtic 
affection of the ſyſtem of the nerves. 3. To diſcuſs the 


ſtagnating and corrupted fluids, and to reſtore a free cir- 
culation of the blood, chiefly to the ſurface of the body. 
Io anſwer the firſt intention, the patient muſt loſe: 


8 


blood freely. Then che orgaſm of the blood muſt be ap- 
peaſed with diluents, acids, and nitrous compoſitions. 
And certainly if any diſeaſe requires acids, and the juice 
of tart fruits, it is this, ſuch as tamariads, and the juices 
of currants, oranges,” and lemons: . 3, 
Take two pounds of water; roſe-water, white ſugar, 
and juice of oranges, of each one/ ounce, | 
he jelly of hartſhorn made ow thin, with the ad- 
dition of orange-juice, ſugar, and roſe-water, will make a 
per demulcent and cooling drink; or whey turned/with 
uice of lemons or oranges. © * Sul 
Too direct the motion of the blood to the ſurface of the 
body, gentle diaphoretics will be proper, ſuch as the be- 
zoardic or abſorbent powders, ſometimes alone, and ſome · 
times with citron juice. Likewiſe infuſions of the leaves 
of veronica, ſcordium, or carduus benedictus, with fennel- 
ſeed; drank in the manner of tea, eſpecially to promote 
ſweating on the fourth day, when the diſeaſe is like to 
terminate with this ſalutary excretion. 
It will be neceſſary, whether this fever be ſimple or 
Putrid, to keep the body open; for which purpoſe a 
clyſter made of whey, honey, oil of ſweet almonds, with 
alittle nitre and ſalt; will be proper; for by this means 
the ſtricture of the inteſtinal fibres will be relaxed, and 
flatus's will be diſcharged, which diſtend the colon. In 
the decline of the diſeaſe, when there are apparent ſigns 
of coction in the urine, a laxative of manna and cream 
of tartar, or caſſia and rhubarb, will be of great uſe. 


Of the Bitiovs Fever, 


Tus bilious is a kind of a burning fever. It begins 
with intenſe heat, thirſt, anguiſh, and inquietude. There is 
likewiſe a vomiting, or a perpetual reaching to vomit; 
with frequent bilious ſtools, a coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, internal heat, and cardialgic anxiety, This fever 
is either acute, or very acute. In this the ſymptoms are 
more violent, the bilious purging upwards and down- 
wards is very plentiful, joined to a cardialgia with faint- 
ing. It generally kills before the ſeventh day, with an 
inflammation of the ſtomach and duodenum ; the ſigns of 
which are, a fixed igneous heat about the precordia, with 
a coldneſs of the extremities, high inquietude and anxi- 
ety, a hiccup, and a plentiful eructation of bile and ſalival 
liquor, a jaundice-colour of the countenance, and a hippo- 
cratic face. 's 

Some are not ſo acute, but run a greater length, with 
now'and then a remiſhon, and perhaps an intermiſhon, 
and have an exacerbation, with vomiting, anxiety, and 
coldneſs every other day, or every third day, and ought 
to be called continual quotidians or tertians. 

It is cauſed by a bilious fluid ſecreted plentifully in the 
liver, and poured out into the ſtomach and duodenum, 
where by its acrimony and corroſiveneſs it ſtimulates the 
nervous tunics, corroding and inflaming them; whence 
the ſymproms proper to this fever ariſe, ſuch as a burn- 
ing beat, a cardialgic anxiety, a nauſea, a reaching to 
vomit, and a violent purging upwards and downwards. 

Hoffman, in the cure of the bilious fevers mentioned 


. 


\ 
© & 


Juices abated and ſheathed by abſorbent powders and nitre, 
which ſhould be taken in a ſufficient quantity of a liquid, 


in 1 


and often repeated. He ' likewiſe recommends emulſions 
of almonds, of the cold ſeeds; elder flower water, roſe- 
water, c. as alſo jellies of bartſhorn, milk and water, 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſweet whey, chicken brot. 
After theſe things; medicines mult be given to reſtrain 
the impetuous bilious excretions, and to abate the tog 
quick ſyſtaltic and periſtaltic motion of the biliary ducts, 
and to prevent the too great excretion of the bile. 
In the cure of the. Bitrovs: Fever of the camp, 


Pringle, before it becomes continual, depends on the pro- 


per uſe of evacuations, the neutral ſalts, and the bark. 
BLEEDING is the firſt thing to be done in every caſe, and 
is to be repeated onct or oftener, accotding to the urgen- 
cy of the diſtemper. The vernal and later autumnal re- 
mittents are accompanied with rheumatic, pleuritic pains, 


and other ſymptoms of high inflammation, which require 


more bleedings than the intermediate ſeaſon, To omit 


this, and give the bark too ſeon, will bring on an inflam - 


matory fever A vein may be opened ſafely either du · 
ring the remiſſion, or in the height of the paroxyſm. 
After bleeding, give an emetic in the remiſhon or in- 
termiſſion of the fever, and rather ſoon after a paroxyſm 
than before one. But emeties do harm when the ſtomach 
is inflamed, ot when the diſeaſe has continued ſome time, 
and has aſſumed the type of a continual feyer . However, 
we may ſaſely give one when the fever inter mits, or has 
conſiderable remiſſions. Ipecacuanha is ſafeſt, but antimo- 
nials moſt efficacious, If the remiſkons are ſmall, or the 
fever great, or there is a tendency to vomit, the former 
is beſt, But when the remiſhons are diſtinct, or the re- 
miſſion perfect, the latter ſhould: be preferred; or it may 
be joined to the former; that is, two grains of tartar 
emetic, with a ſcruple of the powder of ipecacuanha. 
Thoſe vomits are beſt which produce ſtools, eſpecially if 
they procure a plentiful diſcharge of corrupted bile up- 
wards or downwards. 

If the body continues coſtive, a laxative will be pro- 
per, eſpecially if there is a teneſmus, or pains in the 
bowels. The ſaline draught, with ſalt of wormwood and 
lemon- juice, will bring the fever ſooner to regular inter- 
miſſions. 11 4 8 

Whenever the ſweats are not profuſe enough in propor- 
tion to the fits, the quantity of an ounce of ſpir. Min- 
dereri may be given, divided into two or three draughts, 
before they go off. It promotes a plemiful diaphoreſis, 
without heating. 51 5 5 

As the fevers are never without an inflammation in the 
beginning, and then rarely have complete paroxyſms, the 
bark is not to be given till the urine breaks, and there ate 
entire ſhort intermiſſions; nor yet before bleeding, as was 
obſerved above; nor before the firſt paſſages have been 
cleanſed ; otherwiſe the fever will return, or a tympanites 
will be produced, 

It is beſt to give the bark in ſubſtance in Rhemſh wine; 
or an. ounce of it may be made into an electuary, with ſy- 
rup of lemons, and a dram of ſal ammoniacum, If the 
patient has not been purged, it will be proper to add as 


much rhobarb as will keep the body open for the firſt two 
by him, would have the cauſtic acrimony of the bilious ' 


or three days of uſing that medicine, It is chiefly uſeful 


when the bilous humonrs abound, as they moſtly do in 
marſhy countries, If the paroxyſms are quotidian, and 
the 
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the intermiſſions ſhort, it may be- neceſſary to give the 
before the ſweating is quite “t. 
bene the diſeaſe has 2 neglefted in the firſt ſtages, or 
if after the remiſſions or intermiſſions it changes to a con 
tioual fever, with a full and hard pulſe, a vein muſt be 
opened. Bur if there is a pain in the head, or a delirium, 
and the pulſe ſmall, it will be beſt to apply leeches to the 
temples. But whether the patient is bled or not, bliſters 
are the beſt remedy: If the prime viz are loaded, cly- 
| ters or x laxative may be proper; but neither vornits 
nor purges ; hot ate thoſe to be repeated without cau- 
tion, To theſe remedies the ſaline draught may be ad- 
ded. - ”» | - : 
Sweating is the proper criſis: it is never to be pro 
moted by theriaca or volatiles ; but when the pulſe links, 
and petechiæ, or other ſymptoms appear, it will be pro- 
per to uſe the warmer alexipharmics, and to treat the 
diſeaſe like a malignant fever. - | 7 
A looſeneſs is the leaſt favourable criſis: yet if there 
are colic pains, or a tenſion of the belly, attended with 
dryneſs of the ſkin, it will be proper to procure ſtools by 
a clyſter, or a gentle laxative, ſoch as the inſuſion of 
rhubarb with manna; which is to be repeated as the pa- 
tient can bear it. port}? 2744 ; 


Of a Cavusvs, or Byrnixc Fever. 


Tur principal ſymptoms of a cauſus are, a heat almoſt 
burning to the touch, moſt remarkable about the vital 
parts, but more moderate towards the extremities, which 
are even ſometimes cold: the breath is extremely hot; 
there is a dryneſs of the whole ſkin, noſtrils, mouth, and 
tongue. The reſpiration is thick, difficult, and quick ; 
the tongue is dry, yellow, black, patched,” and rough 
the thirſt is unquenchable; there is loathing of food, a 
nauſea and vomiting; an anxiety, inquietude, and great 
laſſitude; a little cough, a ſhrill voice, a delirium, a 
phrenſy, a continual watching or a coma, - convulſions, 
and on the odd days an exacerbation of the fever. 

In this temperate climate theſe ſort of fevers are very 
rare; thoſe that are more common among us are the burn- 
ing ſanguineous, or the continual bilious fevers without 
remiſhon. NS eee 

This begins without any remarkable coldneſs or ſhi- 
vering, with great heat, thirſt, watching, anxiety and in- 
quietude. In ſanguineo-bilious conſtitutions, and in bo- 
dies full of hot bilious blood, they terminate in critical 
days in health or death, being firſt preceded with a ſha- 
king. They terminate in a ſalutary manner, with a ſweat 
or a bleeding at the noſe. Ys 

On the third and fourth day it often proves mortal; it 
ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh, if violent. 

It is often terminated by an hzmorrhage ; which if 
ſmall on the third and fourth day, it is a fatal ſign. It is 
beſt if it happens on a critical day. a 0 

A ſolution of this fever on a critical day, may alſo be 
by vomiting, ſtool, ſwear, urine, or ſpirting thick pblegm. 
If the exacerbation of this diſeaſe happens on the ſe- 
| -_ 5 fourth day, it is a bad ſign; on the ſixth, not 

o bad. 

The urine black, ſmall in quantity, and thin, is fatal; 
ſo is ſpitting or piſſing of blood. A difficulty of ſwal- 
| Vor, III. No, 72. 2 


revulſion require them. 
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lowing is a bad ſigu; but the worſt of all is coldnefs of 
the extreme patts. The face red and ſweaty, is bad; a 
parotis not tending to ſuppuration is fatal; the body too 
looſe ia fatal. A tremor turning into a delirium is mor- 
tal: it often changes into a peripneumony with a deliriam. 
When this diſeaſe ſucceeds gripings of the bowels; it is 
worſt of all. 0 "att? mY w 
A critical determination of this fever is ufually pre: 
ceded. by. a rigor, or ſhaking, + wit le af 
ITbe Cuntz of a burning fever is moſt eaſily obtained 
in à pure, cool air, frequently reaewed-: The patient 
mult not be oppreſſed or ſtifled with bed-cloaths, bi 
ſhould fit up often. He ſhould drink plentifully of ſoft, 
ſub acid, aqueous, and warm liquors. His diet ſhould 
by * made of pearl barley, oatmeal, and ſub-acid 
ns, 6G: ©9301 | 17 2 
- Bleeding is neceſſary at the beginning, if there is 2 
plethora, or. ſigns of 4 particular inflammation; or the 


* 


heat is intolerable, or the rarefaction too great, ex a re, 


vulſion neceſſary, or the ſymptoms urgent, in which £cir; 
cumſtances the diſorder is hardly to be vanquiſned by any 
other remedies. | wat 1 un hoon $ Sec 
Soft, diluting, laxative, antiphlogiſtic cooling clyſters, 
are to be repeated as oft as the heat, coſtiveneſs, and 


. 
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The whole body is to be moiſtened by receiving into 
the noſtrils the ſteams of warm water; by waſhing the 
mouth, throat, feet, and hands, with the ſame; by fo- 
menting with warm ſpunges the places where the veſſels 
are moſt numerous, and moſt expdſed to the touch. 
The medicines ſhould be aqueous, ſoft, nitrous, prate- 
fully acid, gently laxative, not promoting ſweatand urine 
by their acrimony, but by their plenty; ſuch as remove 
the contraction of the fibres, reſolve the thickneſs of the 
humours and dilute; and temper their acrimony. | 
To appeaſe thirſt in this diſeaſe, and to moiſten the 
tongue and parched fauces, there is nothing better than 
ſweet whey, in a-quart of which half a dram of pure ni- 
tre has been diſſolyved. Small draughts of this, @ little 
cool, may be drank frequently, which will likewiſe ex- 
tinguiſh the pernatural heat. — and throat may 
alſo be waſhed with water, mixt with ſyrup of mulberries 
and nitre. nt tas 2 
Purgatives are dangerous before the criſis, but clyſtery 
may be uſed, made of milk, honey, and a little nitre. 
After the criſis, which is known by the ſediment in the 
urine, laxatives made with tamarinds, manna, rhubarb, 
raiſins, or cream of tartar, are abſolutely neceſſary 


of the Burning Bilious Fzver, or YELLOW Fever of 
| the Welt-Indies. | 


Tus yellow fever begins with a momentary chilneſs 
and ſhivering, which is ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat 
all over the body, but is felt more intenſely about the 
præcordia. The pulſe is high, rong,. and rapid ; the 
eyes are heavy; with a throbbing} pain in the head; and 
a violent beating of the temporal arteries, and a thick, 
laborious reſpiration : There. is a nauſeouſneſs, and 
reaching to vomit ; and when any thing is thrown up, it is 
of the bilious kind: Beſides theſe, great anxiety, pam in 
the back and loins, and an uneaſy laſſitude in all the limbs. 
i X About 
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About twelve hours after the invaſion, the tongue is 
dry, harſh, rough, and diſcoloured, with inſatiable thirſt ; 
there is a ſoreneſs all over the body, great reſtleſſneſs, and 
a delirium. | 
In the laſt ſtage the patient labours under a great coma, 
oppreſhon of the præcordia, heaving of the lungs, an in- 
terrupted reſpiration, tremblings of the tendons, conyul- 
fions, and cold clammy ſweats. 


It uſually terminates in a favourable criſis, or the 


death of the patient, about the fourth day after the attack. 

The regular criſis generally diſcovers itſelf by a ſuffu- 
fion of the bile all over the ſurface of the body about the 
third day, The ſaffron tiocture is ade gy diſcovered 
in the eyes twelve hours after the invaſion : the ſooner it 
appears, the more favourable is the prognoſtick. 

If the jaundice comes on too ſoon, it is bad; if with 
livid ſpots, which ſometimes, though rarely, appear, it is 
fatal. If the ſkin continues obſtinately . and rough, 
the caſe is dangerous; and the more ſo, the longer it con- 
tinues ; for theſe very ſeldom recover, be the pulſe ever 
ſo good. The pulſe is not to be depended on ; for many 
have a good pulſe a few hours before death. If the vo- 
mitings are inceſſant, grow darker, and the hiccup comes 
on, it is generally fatal. If the face is greatly fluſhed, 


and the veſſels of the white of the eye are turgid with 


blood, as in an ophthalmia attended with a phrenzy, the 
patient is likely to die in a very little time, eſpecially if 
the ſkin is dry. 

But if the head continues clear, the pulſe becomes ſoft, 
the pains, nauſea, and anguiſh are relieved by bleeding ; 
as alſo if the humours vomited up are carried downwards 
by laxatives; if then the inquierude ceaſes, the ſkin grows 
ſoft and moiſt, and the patient has better ſpirits ; it is 

obable he will recover. 

Bleeding is the firſt thing to be done, more. or leſs, 
according to the force of the diſeaſe and the ſtrength of 
the patient; and, if the ſymptoms continue in their full 
vigour, ſhould be repeated once in fix or eight hours, 
leſfening the quantity proportionably each time. 

After the firſt bleeding, give a vomit of ipecacuanha, 
quickened with three or four grains of emetic tartar, (or 
rather two grains,) which will bring up a great quantity 
of yellow, porraceous, and ſometimes blackiſh bile, and 
carry the humours downwards, ; 

After this the patient may drink plentifully of diluting, 
refrigerating, and ſubacid liquors, made with oranges, 
lemons, tamarinds, ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of vitriol, and 
ſuch like, in barley-water, ſpring-water, or other thin 
and cooling vehicles. He may likewiſe be allowed tartiſh 


Juicy fruits; as ananas, ranadilloes, Barbadoes cherries, 


and water - melons; as alſo plantains, and bananaes, roaſt- 


ed for food, jelly of guavaes, ©c, 
Cooling teſtaceous powders are likewiſe very benefi- 


. 


Towards the evening it will be neceſſary to inject a 


clyſter, made of the common decoction, with half an 
ounce of cream of tartar, an ounce of manna, or an ounce 
of pulp of caſſia added to it. a a 
When the operation of the clyſter is over, paregories 
will be proper, as thus: 5 
Take 2 ounces of mint · water, one ounce of cinnamon 


GN . 
Water, 25 drops of the tinqtura thebaica, and a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of ſugar. : | 
The room ſhould be kept cool, and ſprinkled with 
vinegar, roſe water, and cooling herbs. Freſh air ſhould 
be admitted, but not to blow directly on the patient's body. 
Bliſters are alſo of great efficacy at this juncture: which 
if applied before it be too late, a coma, the deadly ſymp. 
tom of this diſtemper, very rarely enſues. . 
The patient's diet ſhould be nothing but thin panada 
and water-gruel, gratefully ſweetened and acidulated, 
. Beſides plentiful and frequent draughts of cooling li- 
2 the patient ſnould be allowed preſerved tamarinds, 
ices of lemon with a little ſugar; but above all, pen- 
guins, which by their ſharpneſs penetrate the thick te- 
nacious ſcurf, whereby the glands of the mouth will be 
unloaded. Opiates mult alſo be uſed in larger doſes than 
in Europe. 
Cooling and lenient clyſters muſt alſo be repeated every 
eight hours. | 
When the patient begins to be comatoſe, the third and 
laſt (tage of the diſeaſe is advancing; in which are, dif. 
ficulty of breathing, oppreſſion of the præcordia, convul - 
five twitching of the tendons, interruption of the pulſe, 
and at length its total ceſſation. | 
In this caſe, a compleat ſet of bliſters muſt be immedi. 
ately applied, or the old ones renewed ; which mult be 
laid to the nape of the neck, on the wriſts, thighs, and 
legs, and a large one on the crown of the head, To the 
ſoles of the feet may be laid a cataplaſm of ſalt herrings 
and muſtard. | 
With regard to the urgent ſymptoms; pains of the 
head, watchfulneſs, and deliria, are to be relieved by e- 
mollient and laxative clyſters, gentle purgatives, cup- 
ping with ſcarification, opening the frontal vein, lotions 
of the feet, and narcotics, 
Bliſters are alſo uſeful for the ſame purpoſe, 
Convulſions require much the ſame treatment external- 
ly ; and internally, aurum muſivum, (the doſe from four 
grains to a ſcruple.) To reſtore the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient, little more is required than a ſtomach purge or two, 
mild and agreeable bitters, and a reſtorative regimen of 
broths, jellies, and white meats. | 
If the yellow tinfture remains upon the ſkin, give 4 
vomit of ipecac, and a purge or two with the decoction 
of ſenna, tamarinds, &c. and allow the uſe of lemons; o- 
ranges, and other acid fruits, If this diſorder proves 
obſtinate, treat it as the jaundice. = 


Of the SExXEGAL Fever. 


Tas fever which chiefly prevails in this country in the 
months of July, Auguſt, and September, is of the work 
kind. It uſually begins with drowſineſs, laſſitude, and 
great rigors, which continue frequently three or four 
hours, and are ſucceeded by intenſe heat and ſweats. 
For three or four days it remits, and both the ſhiverings 
and hot fits become more moderate. During this period, 
the pulſe is quick and low; but afterwards becomes full- 
er, unleſs ſome evacuation intervene, At this time pro- 
fuſe ſweats are eaſily brought on; in which caſe there 
are little hopes of recovery. A parched, dry ſkin, is 28 
bad a ſymptom, if it continues more than a day ; for an 

interrmitting 
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intermitting pulſe and a delirium ſucceed, and continue 
for ſeven or eight days, the frequency of the intermiſhons 
increaſing every day: but if a general moderate moiſture 
comes one at this, or any other time of the diſorder, and 
continues, the patient recovers. A violent pain in the 
head and back, and difficulty of breathing, are general 
complaints. Sudden languors, and bilious vomitings, are 
frequent through a great part of the time. 

Some are taken-with a great beat, and a ſtrong quick 
pulſe, without any ſhiverings or remiſhons, as aboyemen- 
tioned. In this caſe the patient ſooner dies upon the ap- 
pearance of bad ſymptoms, and is longer in recovering 
upon the appearance of good ones. | 

The loſs of eight or ten ounces of blood, in the firſt 
attack of theſe fevers, has ſunk the pulſe beyond a poſhbi- 
lity of raiſing it afterwards, and that even in plethoric 
habits, attended with great pains of the head, It is, in- 
deed, ſurpriſing how little theſe fevers will bear of eva- 
cuations of any kind, eſpecially bleeding. 

After profuſe ſweats, the pulſe becomes extremely ſlow ; 
and, though the ſweating goes off, continues fo for two 
or three days, with anxiety and reſtleſſneſs ; after which 
the pulſe grows quick, the ſkin parched and hot, and a 
ſeries of bad ſymptoms comes on. 

The ſick are always comatoſe and ſtupid ; which ſymp- 
tom is little dangerous when attended with a warm moi- 
ſture on the ſkin, but otherwiſe it is generally fatal. 

It is of great conſequence to keep up the pulſe; but 
here the common cordial medicines are ineffectual; yet 
the decoction of the bark, with the camphorated julep, 
and ſpirit of vitriol, anſwers this purpoſe effectually, ſo 
as to render any other medicine unneceſſary, except occa 
fionally a gentle emetic or laxative, | 


Of the INFLAMMATION of the STOMACH. 


Tus inflammation of the ſtomach is known by a burn- 
ing, fixed and pungent pain in the ſtomach, which is ex- 
aſperated at the inſtant any thing is taken into it; and is 
ſucceeded by a moſt painful vomiting and hiccup. There 
is always a violent internal heat, high anxiety, and a 
grievous pain about the przcordia, chiefly at the pit of 
the ſtomach, an acute, continual fever, great thirſt, dif- 
ficult breathing, inquietude, toſſing of the body, cold- 
neſs of the extreme parts, a hard, contracted, quick, and 
ſometimes unequal pulſe. 

It may be diſtinguiſhed from other diſorders of the ſto- 
mach ; for in the cardialgia, there is alſo a great anxiety 
about the præcordia, a preſſing acute pain reaching to the 
back, a coldneſs of the extremities, a conſtant ſtimulus 
to vomiting, with inquietude : But the heat in the regi- 
on of the ſtomach is not ſo violent, nor is the thirſt and 
dryneſs of the tongue ſo great, nor the pulſe ſo quick and 
contracted, and the ſtomach can better bear and retain 
any thing taken inwardly; nay, is frequently relieved 
thereby. An inflammation of the inteſtines has a pain or 
gripes more about the region of the navel, with frequent, 
frothy, bilious (tools, or a little bloody, with a heat over 
all the ſurface of the body, and a quick large pulſe : 
Whereas in this diſeaſe the extremitigs are cold. 


If it be cauſed by drinking cold liquors when the body 
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is hot; or from an effuſion of the bile after violent com- 
motions of the mind; the danger is not very great, as 
there will be room for ſuitable medicines to take effect: 
But that which ariſes from draſtic purges, ſharp emetics, 
or cauſtic poiſons, kills quickly without ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 
This dileale likewiſe often proves fatal to the old, the in- 
firm, the ſcorbutic, and perſons full of grief, as alſo in 
the end of acute diſeaſes. | | 
When there is a reſtleſs toſſing of the body; when li- 
quids are immediately thrown up ; when there is a hiccup, 
a fainting, an hippocratic face, an intermitting pulſe, and 
convulſions, a fatal mortification will ſoon terminate the 
patient's life, | 

This diſeaſe, if not ſuddenly cured, is generally mor- 
tal: And therefore, as ſoon as it is diſcovered, plentiful 
bleeding is neceſſary, and muſt be repeated as the violence 
of the ſymptoms increaſes. Let the drink be very ſoft, 
antiphlogiſtic, and emollient ; as alſo clyſters of the ſame 
kind | 


The patient ſhould totally abſtain from every thing that 
is acrimonious; even the cooling, nitrous ſalts, which 
are beneficial in other inflammations, irritate too much. 
Vomits, cordials, and ſpirituous liquors, are little better 
than poiſon, | " 

Aliments ſhould be given frequently, and by a ſpoonful 
at a time; for any diſtention increaſes the inflammation. 
A thin gruel of barley, oatmeal, whey, with very little 
ſugar or honey, or chicken-broth, are proper aliments; 
whey-emulfions, barley-water, emollient decoctions, are 
proper drinks, n 

The indications of cure are, 1. To open the obſtruc- 
tions cauſed by tenacious juices impacted into incongruous 
veſſels; 2. To remove the ſpaſtic ſtrictures which con- 
tract the veſſels, and to reſtore the equable and natural 
progreſs of the blood through the ſubſtance of the ſto- 
mach. Theſe ends are to be obtained by diluents, hu- 
medants, demulcents, antiſpaſmodics, and things that 
reſtrain the heat which thickens the fluids, and relax the 
conſtricted fibres. 5 | 
But as there are more cauſes than one that uce an 
inflammation, they will require different remedies to bring 


Therefore, if it be owing to a cauſtic, ſeptic, arſenical 
poiſon, or a {trong emetic or cathartic, or to metallic me- 
dicines il] prepared, and thence the inflammation ; oily 
fat things are proper, as new milk, cream, oil of ſweet 
almonds, or olive-oil taken often and plentifully. 

If from a ſpaſm, ſucceeding a violent. commotion. of 
the mind, then a mtrous abſorbent powder will be proper, 
in an emulſion of white. poppy ſeeds, When the ſpaſm 
is appeaſed, rhubarb with raiſins will be neceſſary to carry 
off the bilious ſordes. | 4 
When an eruptive matter is repelled and cauſes this diſ- 
eaſe, uſe emulſions of the greater cold ſeeds, with tem- 
perate bezoardic powder; now and then adding a little 
nitre and a ſmall matter of camphire. | 
If from a cauſtic bile, as in the cholera morbus, an in 
flammation is apprehended, earthy abſorbents and harte. 
horn philoſophically prepared ſhould be given, with gela- 
tinous decoQtions of calves and neats feet, or hartſhorn. 
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. 9 
jellies and water gruel. Outwardly, the following lini- 
ment is uſeful in all caſes : | 

Take of oil of ſweet almonds 2 ounces, and a dram of 


camphor; mix and make them into a liniment, to 
be applied warm to the ſtomach. 


OF the Quixsk v. 


"Mt Quinsey is an inflamntation of the fauces, with a 
burning pain, tumor and redneſs ; a difficulty of breath- 
ing or ſwallowing; and a fever, proceeding from a ſtaſis 
of blood, or a viſcid acrid ſerum in the fanguineous or 


Iymphatie veſſels. 


It begins with a fever, which is followed with a pain 
and inflammation of the fauces, cauſing the uvula, tonſils, 
and larynx to ſwell ; whence great difficulty of breathing 
and ſwallowing enſues, 

This diſeaſe may be ſeated at the root of the tongue 
near the os hysider; the rumina of the noſtrils opening 
to the bone; the beginning of the &/aphagus ; the muſcles 
of the pharynx ; the internal and external muſcles of the 
larynx ; the greater and leſſer glands ; the tonſils, or the 
muſcles moving the jaws. 

When a quinſey affects the internal muſcles of the 
larynx, and there is no outward redneſs about any part 
of the neck, but a burning pain inwardly, a loſs of voice, 
and great difficulty of breathing; it often kills in twenty. 
four hours. This is called a &ynanche, When it is feat - 
ed in the internal muſcles of the pharynx; it is called a 


Hnanche; in which there is no external tumor and red- 


neſs, but a great difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing, 
and whatever is drank returns through the noſe. When 
there is an outward rumor and redneſs, and the external 
muſcles of the pharynx are affected, it is a para/ynanche ; 
when the external muſcles of the larynx, a paratynan- 
A quinſey is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into the true and 
ſpurious. The true ariſes from the ſtaſis of the blood 
the ſpurious or baſtard from a congeſtion of the ſerum, 
The former is acute, always attended with a rigor and a 
Fever. The latter has rather a lymphatic or catarrhal, 
than an acute ſever. The firſt has not only a burning, 
pricking pain in the inner parts of the fauces, but the 
tongue is turgid with blood, and of a dark reddiſh 
colour ; the Rice is likewiſe red; there is a great pul- 


ſation of the temporal arteries; ſometimes a head-ach, 


à torpor of the ſenſes ; ſometimes fainting. 

When it is very violent, there is a difficulty of breath- 
ing, bigh anxiety, and coldneſs of the extremities; and 
is very dangerous, requiring ſpeedy help. But in the 
ſpurious, thoſe ſymptoms are either abſent, or more 
mild; nor is the danger fo great. 

This diſeaſe may be cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of ſome 
uſual ſanguineous evacuation ; by admitting the cold air 
after a ſtrong ſudotific has been taken; and by lying in 
rooms new plaiſtered or white-waſhed. Some cauſtic 

iſons affect the throat more than other parts. White 

ellebore attacks the fauces, and brings on a ſtrangulation. 
The ſame enſues from the /olanum furioſum, and the bite 
of a mad dog. The fumes of arſenical and mercurial 
minerals, as alſo the vapours of mineral ſpirits, will have 
the ſame effects. 
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It ſometimes comes on ſpotaneouſly, and is again the 
ſymptom of another diſeaſe, as the diarrhoea and dyſentery, 
eſpecially if the flux is haſtily ſtopped. It has happened 
from the ſtriking in of an eryſipelas; or fometimes from the 
gout being injudicioafly treated with topicks; as alſo from 
the ſm#ll-pox, or a malignant or peſtilential fever. The 
cauſe of the ſymptomatic difeaſe is coſtiveneſs, or ſupprel- 
ſed perſpiration, or the (ſtriking in of eruptions, When 
it is epidemic, it has ſomething of malignity, 

When the ſwelling, pain, and reducſs, appear more out- 
wardly, and vaniſh by degrees, it is a ſign of a happy ſo- 
lution of the diſeaſe, But when the external ſwelling 
ſuddenly diſappears, without a mirigation of the ſymp. 
toms, it ſhews the morbiſic matter to be tranſlated elſe. 
where, and will change to a phrenzy or peripneumony, 
Or this diſeaſe may terminate in a ſuppuration or gangrene, 
or a {chirrus. 4 frothing at the mouth, the tongue 
vaſtly ſwelled, and of a purple, blackiſh colour, portend 
death, | 

In theſe inflammations a light diarrhea relieves: There- 
fore aliments which promote it are uſeful, as tamarinds 
infuſed in whey ; decoctions of farinaceous vegetables 
moderately acidulated, and ſuch as abound with a cool- 
ing nitrous ſalt, are proper. Burnet is ſaid to be a ſpe- 
cific in this caſe, Mulberries are beneficial, and all a. 
cids. | : 

The mouth and throat muſt be kept moiſt, and the 
noſe clear, that the air may have clear paſſage through it. 
When the patient cannot ſwallow, he may be nouriſhed 
by clyſters. dats pd 

Take away blood plentifally from the arm, and af. 
terwards open a ſublingual vein; but bleeding in the ju- 
gular yields the beſt aſſiſtance, and is much more ſafe, 
If the ſymptoms continue to be very urgent, the bleeding 
may be repeated in fix or eight hours time, till they be- 
gin tobe more mild. 

After the firſt bleeding, lay a ſtrong and large bliſter 
on the fore-part of the neck, or a piece of flannel dipt in 
the volatile liniment. 

Then let the parts inflamed be touched with the fol- 
lowing mixture: | 

1. Take a ſufficient quantity of honey of roſes and 

ſpirit of ſulphur. Mix them. 

Then the following gargle is to be uſed, held in the 
mouth till it is hot before it be ſpit out; which is to be 
repeated pretty often: X 

2. Take a pound of barley-water, 8 ounces of honey, 

and 2 drams of ſpirit of ſal armoniac. Mix them. 

Emollient ſteams, or even the ſteam of hot water ta- 
ken in at the mouth, are beneficial. | 

If the patient is not able to ſwallow any nouriſkment, 

3. Take ten ounces of beaf-tea, 10 grains of nitre, 

and 6 drops of ſpirit of ſalt, Mix and make them 
into a lyſter. 

Let. it be injected every eighth hour, after the belly has 
been cleanſed with a purging clyſter. 

If the tumour tends to a ſuppuration, it is beſt pro- 
moted by holding fat, dried figs in the mouth; and when 
the tonſils are full of an inflammatory ichor, , honey of 
roſes mixt with ſpirit of vitriol, and often applied to the 
part with a pencil, is excellent, ”% 
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That inflammatory pain which ariſes from a ſharp ſalt 
ſerum in the glandulous parts of the fauces, with red- 
neſs, and a copious flux of ſaliva, but without a fever, 
may be cured with a gargle of brandy alone, An inflam- 
mation of the fauces is ſometimes cured with ten drops of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, in which a grain of nitre has 


been diſſolved, and ſuffered to paſs 
throat. | = 

The acute and inflammatory quinſey may be. defined, 
« Aninflammation of ſome part or parts, either within or 
« contiguous to the throat, rendering deglutition painful, 
« orimpracticable ; and, when it is of the moſt dangerous 
„ kind, likewiſe affecting reſpiration;” “ 

When only ſwallowing is impaired, the 
may be the tonſils, the velum palati, and uvula, the muſ 
cles of the pharnynx, and thoſe of the larynx, which 
raiſe it dr pull it down in deglutition, but whoſe action 
is not concerned in moderating the aperture of the 
glottis; while the laryox itſelf and the aſpe ra arteria 
remain free. | 

But when the reſpiration is pinched, beſides other 
parts, theſe muſcles, which are employed in opening and 
ſhutting the glottis, muſt be inflamed ; and likewiſe 
probably the inner membrane of the larynx, and thoſe 
muſcles and fibres that join the rings of the aſpera arteria 
together: And ſometimes theſe minute and remote parts 
are affected without any redneſs or tumour, either within 
the fauces, or outwardly on the throat: This kind of 
quinſey is the moſt dangerous and ſuddenly deſtructive 
of all. | 

The practitioner in every kind of quinſey ought to look 
carefully into the mouth and fauces, in order to diſcern 
where any redneſs and tumour is; that by comparing the 
appearance of the parts with the functions impaired, he 
may be enabled to form the better judgment with reſpect 
to the ſeat of the diſeaſe, the prognoſtic, and method of 
cure. 

If the breathing is remarkably affected, there is abſo- 
Jute neceſſity of applying all the moſt efficacious remedies 
with the greateſt briſkneſs and ſpeed poſſible. Theſe are 
plentiful and repeated bleedings, a large bliſter between 
the ſcapulæ; fomentations and cataplaſms outwardly ; 
ſteams to be received into the throat, the beſt ingredient 
Jia which is vinegar; ſmart, but cooling purges; or, if 

theſe cannot be got down, clyſters of the ſame kind ; ba- 
thing the feet and legs in warm water, and even ſemi; 
— not made too hot, for fear of raiſing the pulſe too 

igh. | | | | 
But even though the reſpiration ſhould not be affected 
at firſt, if the ſymptoms are otherwiſe violent, remedies 
dught to be ſmartly and quickly applied to prevent ſup- 
puration, For when the inflamed part tends to ſuppura- 
ion, the tumour keeps increaſing: and when the pus is 
ctuallꝝ formed, the bulk may be ſoenlarged as to endan- 
zer ſuffocation, or the patient may be ſtarved by a total 
privation of ſwallowing ; ſo that ſuppuration ſhould al- 

ays be prevented, if poſſible. | Way 
If in the courſe of the diſtemper the patient ſhould: run 


riſk of being ſuffocated, the operation of bronchotomy 
ecomes neceſſary, See SurGERY, 
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parts inflamed - 


which they cover like a thick fur. 


C I N E. * 
Of the Malignant Quixst v, or Putrid Sort Ta ROAr. 


Tuis diſeaſe genetally comes on with ſuch a giddineſs 
of the head, as often precedes fainting, with a chilneſs 
or ſhivering like that of an ague fit, followed by great 
heat; and theſe alternately ſucceed each other for ſome 
hours, till at length the heat becomes conſtant and in- 
tenſe. 'The patient then complains of an acute pain in 
the head, of heat and ſoreneſs, rather than pain, in the 
throat ; ſtiffneſs of the neck; commonly preat ſickneſs, 
yomiting or purging, or both, The face ſoon after looks 
red and ſwelled, the eyes inflamed and watery, as in the 
meaſles ; with reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, and faintneſs, 

It frequently ſeizes the patient in the fore-part of the 
day; and as night approaches the heat and reſtleſfneſs in- 
creaſe, continuing till towards morning ; when after a 
ſhort, diſturbed flamber, the only repoſe 1 ſeveral 
nights, a ſweat breaks out, which mitigates the heat and 
reſtleſſneſs, and gives the diſeaſe ſometimes the appear- 
ance of an intermittent. "Wa ONE EI: 

If the mouth and throat be examined ſoon after the 
firlt attack, the uvula and tonſils will appear ſwelled ; and 
theſe parts together with the velum pendulum palati, as 
well as the cheeks on each fide, near the entrance into 
the fauces, aud as much of the fauces and the pharynx 
behind as can be ſeen, appear of a florid red colour, 
This colour is commonly moſt obſervable on the poſterior 
edge of the palate, in the angles above the tonſils, and 
upon the tonſils themſelves. Inſtead of this redneſs, a 
broad patch, or ſpot, of an irregular figure, and of 2 
pale white colour, ſurrounded with a florid red, is ſome- 
times to be ſeen. This whiteneſs is commonly like that 
of the gums after having been preſſed with the finger ; 
or as if a matter ready to be diſcharged lay underneath, 
Generally on the ſecond day, the face, neck, breaſt, 
and hands, are of a deep eryſipelatous colour, with a ſen- 
ſible tumefaction. The fingers are ſo frequently tinged 
in a remarkable manner, that it has been no hard mat- 
ter to gueſs at the diſeaſe from a bare ſight of them. 

A great number of ſmall pimples of a more intenſe co- 
lour than that which ſurrounds them, appear on the arms 
and other parts. Where the redneſs is leaſt intenſe, they 
are larger and more prominent, which is generally on the 
arms, breaſt, and lower extremites. | 

As the {kin becomes red, the ſickneſs commonly goes 


off, and the vomiting and purging ceaſe. 


The appearance in the fauces continues the ſame, only 
the white place becomes of a more opake white, and is 
diſcovered to be a ſlough, concealing an ulcer of the 
ſame dimenſions. Theſe ulcerations are generally firſt diſ- 
cernible in the angles above the tonſils, or on the tonſils 
themſelves. They are alſo often ſeen in the arch formed 
by the uvula and one of the tonſils; on the pharynx be- 
hind, on the inſide of the cheeks, the baſis of the tongue, 
Where the diforder 
is mild, there is only a ſuperficial ulcer, of an irregular 
figure, in one or more of thoſe parts, ſcarce to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſound part, but by the inequality of its 
ſurface. Likewiſe the redneſs and eruption do not always 
appear, and in ſome not till the third, fourth, or fifth 
day, or later, | . 

1 a 1 The 
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The parotid glands on each fide commonly ſwell, grow 
hard, and are painful to the touch ; If the diſeaſe is vio- 
lent, the neck and throat are ſurrounded with a large &- 
dematous tumour, ſometimes extending itſelf to the 
breaſt, and by ſtraitening the fances increaſe the danger. 

Towards night the heat and reſtleſſneſs increaſe, and a 
delirium frequently comes on. This happens to ſome on 
the firſt night. It is very remarkable, that the patient 
commonly returns a proper anſwer to any queſtion, but 
with unuſual quickneſs ; yet when they are alone, they 
generally talk to themſelves incoherently, However, at 
the firſt tendency to this diſorder, they affect too great a 
compoſure. This for the moſt part happens to thoſe that 


ſleep but little; for ſome are comatoſe and ſtupid, and 


take but little notice of any thing that paſſes. 

They continue thus for three, four, or more days, com- 
monly growing hot and reſtleſs towards the evening. 
Theſe 3 and the delirium increaſe as the night 
comes on: a ſweat, more or leſs profuſe, breaks out to- 
wards morning: and from this time they are eaſier during 
ſome hours, with a faintneſs, which is their chief com- 

laint. 

: Some grow eaſier from the firſt day of the attack; o- 
thers have ſymptoms of recovery on the third, fourth, or 
fifth day. Firſt the redneſs of the ſkin diſappears ; the 
heat grows leſs ; the pulſe, hitherto very quick, becomes 
flower ; the external ſwellings of the neck ſubſide ; the 
ſloughs in the fauces are caſt off; the ulcerations fill up; 
the patient ſleeps without confuſion, is compoſed when a- 
wake, and his appetite begins to return towards more ſolid 
nouriſhment, 

The pulſe, during the courſe of this diſeaſe, is very 

aick, beating frequently 120 times in a minute, In 
2 it is hard and ſmall, in others ſoft and full, but 
not ſo ſtrong and firm as in genuine inflammatory diſ- 
orders. a | | 

If a vein be opened ſoon after the diſtemper comes on, 
the blood generally appears of a freſh and florid red ; the 
craſſamentum is rather of a lax, gelatinous contexture, 
then denſe or compact; the ſerum is yellow and in a large 
proportion. | | 

The urine is at firſt crude and of a pale whey colour ; 
as the diſeaſe advances it turns yellower, as if bile was 
diluted in it; and ſoon after any ſigns of recovery appear, 
it commonly grows turbid, and depoſites a farinaceous ſe- 
diment. 

They ſeldom have any ſtools if the ſymptoms are fa- 
vourable, from the time the purging, which generally at- 
tends the acceſſion, ceaſes. This diſcharge is remarkably 
bilious, yet without pain. 

The thirſt is commonly leſs than in other acute diſeaſes; 
and the tongue generally moiſt, but not furred. Some 
have it covered with a thick white coat, and complain 
of ſoreneſs about the root of the tongue. 

Though the uvula and tonſils are ſometimes fo much 
ſxelled as to leave a very narrow entrance into the gullet, 
and this entrance frequently ſurrounded with ulcers, or 
floughs ; yet the patient ſwallows with lefs difficulty and 
pain than might be expected. Soon after they are taken 
ill, they frequently complain of an offenſive putrid ſmell, 
which often occaſions ſickneſs before any ulcerations ap- 
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pear. The inſide of the noſtrils, in thoſe that have this 
diſeaſe ſevere, frequently appears, as high as can be ſeen, 


N E 


of a deep red or almoſt livid colour. After a day or two, 
a thin corroſive ſanies, of with it a white putrid matter, 
of a thicker conſiſtence, flows from it, ſo acrid as to ex- 
coriate the part it lies upon any conſiderable time. This 
is molt obſervable in children, or in young and very 
tender ſubjects; whoſe lips are likewiſe frequently of a 
deep red, or almoſt livid colour, and Seel on the in- 
fide with veſicles containing a thin ichor, which excori- 


ates the angles of the mouth and cheeks where it touches 
them. 


This acrid matter ſeems to paſs with the nouriſhment 


into the ſtomach, eſpecially of children; for if they 
get over the diſeaſe, a purging ſucceeds, yet attended with 
ymptoms of ulcerations in the bowels : theſe, after great 
pain and miſery, at length die emaciated. 

The patients ſometimes bleed at the noſe towards the 
beginning of the diſeaſe ; and the menſes often appear in 
the female ſex, if they are of age, ſoon after they are 
ſeized, though at a diſtance from the time of their re- 
gular period. It brings this evacuation upon ſome that 
never had it before. This flux, in full ſtrong habits, is 
ſeldom attended either with benefit or with manifeſt ill 
effects, unleſs very copious ; yet ſometimes it occaſions 

reat faintneſs, and an increaſe of the other ſymptoms, 

emorrhages of the noſe and mouth have carried the 
patient off ſuddenly : but this does not happen till ſeveral 
days after the attack; and perhaps may be owing to 
the ſeparation of a ſlough from the branch of an artery. 

Children and young perſons are more expoſed to this 
diſeaſe than adults; girls more than boys; women more 
than men; and the infirm of either ſex than the healthy 
and vigorous: Very few grown people have it, When 
it breaks out in a family, all the children are commonly 
infected with it, if the healthy are not kept apart from 
the ſick. And ſuch adults as are frequently with them, 
and receive their breath near at hand, often ungergo the 
ſame diſeaſes. | 
With regard to the cure, bleeding is generally prejudi- 
cial. Some admit of it at the firſt attack without any 
ſenſible inconvenience ; but a repetition of it in the mild- 
eſt caſes ſeldom fails to aggravate the fymptoms ; it has 
ſometimes produced very fatal confequences. It increafes 
the heat, reſtleſſneſs, delirium, and difficulty of breath- 


ing; nor do the ſwelling of the fauces, tonſils, &c. te- 


ceive any benefit therefrom. On the contrary, though 
the fullneſs of theſe parts decreaſes, yet the floughs 
thicken and change to a livid black colour, the external 
tumour grows Jarge, and the ſpitting commonly diminiſhes. 
Indeed, the heat and quickneſs of the pulſe may ſeem to 
abate at firſt by this evacuation; but they commonly re- 
turn with greater violence, the patient is ſeized with 
difficulty of breathing, falls into cold fweats, a ſtupor, 
and dies ſuddenly, 

Nor is purging more beneficial ; ev-n gentle cathartics 
have brought on very dangerous ſymptoms. + Upon pro- 
curing a few ſtools with manna, eſpecially when the dil-' 
eaſe has continued two or three days, the redneſs of the 
ſkin has diſappeared, and the flux to the throat has been 
ſurpriſingly increaſed, If this diſcharge by ſtool con. 

: tinues, 


. ' 
* 
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tinues, the ſwelling of the neck commonly grows larger, 
the fauces become flaccid, dry and livid ; and the patient 
a few hours after this expires. | 

Nitrous cooling medicines frequently produce the like 
effects; they increaſe the faintneſs which accompanies 
this diſeaſe, and either diſpoſe the patient to copious ſink- 
ing ſweats, or ſtools, | . 

Upon the whole, it appears, that all evacuations which 
tend to leſſen the natural ſtrength of the conſtitution, are 
injurious ; and thoſe perſons are commonly in the greateſt 
danger who have been previouſly indiſpoſed, or their 
ſtrength impaired by grief 

If the purging, therefore, continues long after the firſt 
exacerbation of the diſeaſe, it is a dangerous ſymptom ; 
for though it may ſometimes be reſtrained for the preſent 
with opiates or aſtringents, yet it commonly returns with 
greater vehemence when their efficacy ceaſes, and in a 
ſhort time exhauſts the ſmall degree of (ſtrength remaining. 
In this caſe they generally ſweat very little; the fauces 
appear dry, gloſſy, and livid ; the external tumour grows 
large ; they void their excrements without perceiving it, 
and fall into profuſe ſweats ; the reſpiration becomes dif- 
ficult and laborious, the pulſe finks, the extreme parts 
grow cold, and death, in a few hours, cloſes the ſcene. 
The eye loſes its luſtre, and becomes opaque and dim, 
ſometimes ſeveral hours before death. 

A copious flux of pituitous matter to the glands and 
other parts about the fauces, have ſeemed ſometimes to 
be the cauſe of ſudden death. 

Ir is neceſſary that the patient ſhould be kept in bed as 
much as may be, though the diſeaſe ſhould ſeem to be 
flight; for a purging has come on for want of care in this 
reſpect, the redneſs of the ſſcin d ſappeared, and a difor- 
der which with confinement alone would probably have 
gone off in twice twenty-four hours, has been rendered 
tedious and difficult. * | 

At the firſt, while the ſickneſs and vomiting continue, 
it will be beſt to promote the diſcharge, by giving an in- 
fuſion of green tea, camomile flowers, carduus, or a few 
grains of ipecacuanha. 

If the ſymptoms do not abate by this means, give ſmall 
draughts of mint-tea, with a ſixth part of red port. fre- 
quently, together with ſome warm and cordial aromatic 
medicine, every four or fix hours. 

The diarrhea, as well as vomiting, generally ceaſes 
in leſs than twelye hours from the firſt attack ; If it con- 
tinues longer, it is neceſſary to check it; otherwiſe it oc- 
caſions great faintneſs, ſinks the ſtrength, and in the end 
produces dangerous conſequences. The aromatic cordi- 
als commonly take off this ſymptom, if given plentifully, 
and the vomiting likewiſe. 

Patients generally complain of an exceſſive faintneſs 
ſoon after they are taken ill. The urgency of this ſymptom 
ſeems to indicate the degree of danger ; and an abate- 
ment of it is a pretty ſure preſage of recovery. Aromatic 
medicines are likewiſe found uſeful in removing this ſymp- 
tom. Wine may be given in ſmall quantities in whey, 
or mint, baum, or ſage-tea, barley-water, gruel, pana- 
da, ſago, and the like; for it is not only an antiſeptic, 


but a generous cordial, When the faintneſs is exceſhye, 
it may be given alone. | 
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Bliſters likewiſe relieve faintings; they may be applied 
with advantage to the uſual parts, and to the neck on each 
fide, from below the ear almoſt to the clavicle, as occaſion 
requires. | | 

With regard to the ulcers, which demand our early 
and conſtant attention: When the diſeaſe is of the mild- 
eſt kind, only ſuperficial ulceration is obſervable, which 
may eſcape the notice of a perſon unacquainted with it. 
A thin, pale, white ſlough ſeems to accompany the next 
degree; a thick, opake, aſh-coloured one is a farther ad- 
vance; and, if the parts have a livid or black aſpect, the 
caſe is ſtil] worſe. Theſe ſloughs are real mortifications of 
the ſubſtance; ſince, whenever they come off, they leave an 
ulcer of a greater or leſſer depth, as the floughs are ſu- 
perficial or penetrating, 

The thin, actid ichor, which is diſcharged from under 
the ſloughs, often proves of bad conſequence, eſpecially 
to children. If gargles are injected, they either prevent 
them from reaching the ſeat of the diforder with their 
tongues, or they ſwallow them and the putrid taint of the 
ulcers together; whence fatal purgings enſue, or fatal hæ- 
morrhages from the penetrating gangrene. Thoſe that 
have a plentiful diſcharge from the fauces, carrying off 
this ichor, are ſeldom attended with ſickneſs, vomiting, 
or exceſhve faintneſs; and where there is little or no diſ- 
charge, the ſymptoms are commonly moſt dangerous. 

Hence the great advantage of gentle ſtimulating aro- 
matic gargles appears; becauſe they promote the diſ- 
charge of pituitous matter, and, doubtleſs, ſome part of 


the corroſive fluid along with it. To which, if we add 


antiſeptics and detergents, to check the progreſs of the- 
mortification, and to cleanſe the ſordid ulcers, every in- 
dication will be anſwered. | 

When the diſeaſe is mild, the ſymptoms favour- 
able, the floughs ſuperficial, order a gargle of ſage tea, 
with a few roſe-leaves in the infuſion; Three or four 
ſpoonfuls of vinegar may be mixed with half an ounce of 
the tea, with as much honey as will make it agreeably 
acid. 8 

If the floughs are large, and are caſt off ſlowly, they 
may be touched with me] zgyptiacum, by means of an 
armed probe. | 

It is not uncommon for hectic heats, night ſweats, want 
of appetite, and de jection of ſpirits, to attend thoſe a con- 
ſiderable time who have had the diſeaſe in a ſevere man- 
ner. Aﬀes milk commonly reheves them, together with 
a decoction of the bark and elixir vitrioli. 5 

The cauſe of this diſeaſe ſeems to be à putrid virus, or 
miaſma ſui generis, introduced into the habit by eon- 
tagion, principally by means of the breath of the ſick 
perſon. | | | . 

The intentions of cure in this diſeaſe is to keep up the 
vis vitæ; to encourage the cuticular diſcharges; and to 
conquer the ſpreading putrefaction. Therefore, all eva- 
cuations which leflen the ſtrength, particularly bleeding 
and purging, and all the nitrous antiphlogiſtic medicines, 
are highly improper, Bas 

And fince a laxity of fibres predi ſpoſes perſons to re- 


ceive this diſeaſe, it is manifeſt, both with regard to the 


preſervation and cure, tonic medicines are indicated ; and 


among thoſe the bark juſtly claims the firſt place. 
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- The only certain diagnoſties of this diſeaſe are aph- 
thous ulcers and ſloughs on the tonſils and parts about 
the pharynx. | N n 
Moſt perſons in the beginning have a nauſea and vo- 
witing, and ſome a looſeneſs. Thoſe who are coſtive, 
have, upon the uſe of the gentleſt eccoprotics, immediate - 
ly been ſeized with a diarrhœa, difficult to reſtrain. All 
medicines which tend to move the belly, not excepting 
rhubarb, are extremely dangerous, 
* Thoſe who have had the diſeaſe with moſt violence, 
have had the head always heavy and ſtupid, and the eyes 
foul and full of tears. Not a few have had the head 
covered with petechiæ and purple ſpots, | 
The firſt thing to be done is to order the hot ſteam of 
a boiling mixture, of vinegar, myrrh, and honey, to be 
received into the throat, through an inverted funnel, If 
it is neceſſary to make it ſtill more penetrating, add ſome 
of the ſpirit. Mindereri, This (ſteam can ſcarce be uſed 
too frequently, provided it is received with a due degree 
of heat. 
- If the prime vie ſeem foul, or much loaded, it may 
be neceſſary to begin the cure by cleanſing the ſtomach 
with carduus tea, in which a little fal vitrioli is diffol- 
ved, and ſome other geatle and quick emetic, No other 
evacuation ſeems proper, and this is only to be uſed at 
the very beginning of the diſeaſe, If the phyſician is 
not called in ſoon enough, it will be neceſſary to begin 
immediately by giving the bark, joined with the /pir, 
Mindereri. 
Te bark is moſt efficacious in ſubſtance ; but when the 


ſtrength of the patient is much reduced, and the digeſ- 


tive powers weakened, which is uſual in putrid fevers, 
on the very firſt ſeizure, the decoction or extract may be 
thought preferable; but this laſtis ſeldom to be had genuine, 
In making the decoction, it ought to be done with as 
gentle a heat as poſſible, and then evaporate very ſlowly 
to procure the extract, leſt it be burnt too, and that the 
volatile parts may fly off as little as may be. 

In the uſe of the ſpiritus Mindereri, care ſhould be ta- 
ken that it be exactly neutralized; or rather, as the diſ- 
exſe is putreſcent, that it may incline towards the acid, 
This is particularly of uſe where the heat is very great, it 
being very attenuating and antiſeptic, 

When the putrefaction is ſufficiently conquered, it will 
be neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſſages with a ſmall doſe 
of rhubarb; which is to be repeated at proper intervals, 
continuing the bark, Oc. on the intermediate days for a 
conſiderable time. 

To complete the cure, the patient ſhould enter into a 
courſe of balſamics, chalybeate waters, with elixir vi- 
trioli, and the like, in order to ſtrengthen the ſolids and 
invigorate the blood ; for this diſeaſe is liable to return, 
eſpecially if they have afterwards a fever of the putrid 
kind, | 


Of a PuxkNZ. 


A riyrENLY, if a primary diſeaſe, is a true inflamma- 
tion of the dura and pia mater; if ſymptomatical, the in- 
flammatory matter is tranſlated into the meninges of the 
brain from ſome other part. 


The primary phrenly is preceded by heat and a violent 
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inflammatory pain within the head, a redneſs of the eyes 
and face, uoquiet and troubled fleep, a flight degree of 
folly, watching, ſadneſs, fierceneſs, ſodden for getfulneſs, 
a gathering of threads from the bedcloaths. 117 
A ſymptomatic phrenſy ſucceeds any acute diſeaſe ; but 
it is worſt when it is preceded by an inflammation of the 
pleura, lungs, or diaphragm. A black tongue, an obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs, ſuppreſſion of urine, white feces, which 
is always a fatal ſign, pale, diſcoloured, thin urine, a wild- 
neſs in the looks and actions, with a red viſage, a black 
cloud in the urine, and watching, are ſigus of an approach - 
nig inflammation in the head. ; had) 

The ſymptomatic phtenſy ſometimes appears in the ſtate 
of malignant, eruptive, and ſpotted fevers, the ſmall. 
pox, malignant catarrhal feyers, camp-fevers, particular. 
ly the Hungaric. It generally ſupervenes about the cri- 
tical days, with a rigor, trembling of joints, tenſion of 
the precordia, and coldneſs of the external parts, with 
thin urine. The patient being weakened with the prece- 
ding diſeaſe and long watching, which debilitates the tone 
of the veſſels of the membranes of the brain ; whence 
the ſtaſes are not to be reſolved, and whence the patient 
is generally killed on the third day. 

A phrenzy is to be diſtinguiſhed from that ſlight alien- 
ation of mind which happens in acute fevers before the 
critical eruption. This goes off readily, nor is the urine 
thin and watery, nor is it attended with a rigor and a re- 
frigeration of the external parts. It is alſo to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a deſipience and raving, from a great 
loſs of ſtrength and weakneſs of the brain after the decli- 
nation of an acute fever; for this will go as the ſtrength 
returns, either ſpotaneouſly, or with proper remedies, 

Both kinds,” when preſent, have the following ſymp- 
toms : 

A deprivation of the ideas of ſenſible things, as alſo 
of the faculties of the mind and affections; an unruly 
fierceneſs and wildneſs ; an unquiet and often turbulent 
ſleep, a reſpiration flow and great, the face often exceed - 
ing red, the aſpect grim. the looks fierce, the eyes wild 
and protuberant, a dropping of the noſe. | 

A phrenzy is generally fatal on the third, fourth, or 
ſeventh day; which laſt it ſeldom exceeds. 

When it does, and is violent, it often ends in madneſs ; 
vw increaling gradually, the patient becomes raving 
mad, 

The aliment ought to be ſlender, of farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances, as water-gruel acidulated; the drinł, barley-was 
ter, ſmall-beer, or the decoction of tamarinds. 

This diſeaſe, of all others, requires the ſpeedieſt ap- 
plications. Profuſe hzmorrhages of the noſe often reſolre 
it; and copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arte- 


ries, is the moſt efficacious remedy. 


The cure of this diſeaſe requires diligent attention to 
the following things: 


: GI of the veins, or the bleeding piles, are benefi- 
cial, 

A looſeneſs is likewiſe good. 

A pain in the breaſt and feet, or a violent cough ſuper- 
vening, often put an end to the diſeaſe ; as alſo an he- 
morrhage. | 6 

Therefore plentiful bleeding is neceſſary, through o 

arge 
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ſeveral veins at the ſame time vir 
2 3 Wo & dw & : 1 1 C3 * | 1 3 
and a vein in the foot. 


large orifice 3. or, open 
the jugular, the frantal, and a vein | be 466k 
" Hofman prefers the bleeding at the noſe,” procured 


by thruſting up a ſtraw, a pen, or a ſkewer ; or, as Pzin- 
1 adviſes, apply ſix or ſeven, leeches to the temples, 
e reſt of the cure conſiſts in bliſters, and things com- 
mon to other inflammatory fevers, 13 
The cure of the ſympromatic phrenzy, if the pulſe 
will bear it, is by opening a vein,; but if this cannat, be 
done by reaſon of great lowneſs, it is to be attempted by 
leeches and blifters, It is uſual to begin with bliſtering 
the head, bur in; military, hoſpitals that 18 to be left to the 
laſt. The beſt itnernal medicines. are nitre and camphor 
Hoffman's proportion is ſix grains of nitre to one of 
camphor ; mall doſes of which are to be often repeat- 


_ The patient's drink ſhould be ſweet whey, or acidula- 
ted by turning the milk with, citron or lemon; juice, and 
ſweetened with Hr. e mecenio, To, every, quart add a 
dram of, purified nitre or ſal prunella. 0. emulſions 
are convenient, of the four cold feeds, with barley-water, 
to every quart of which add two ſcruples of nitre, | 
| Tech eg e clyſters are likewiſe proper: but if all 
theſe means fail, recourſe muſt be had to cupping in the 
lower parts, to opiates, and mild bliſters. | 
Of the PueuUrISY. 


Tus pleuriſy is moſt predominant between the ſpring 
and the ſummer, * a 
It begins with chilneſs and ſhivering, which are ſoon 
ſucceeded by heat, thirſt, inquietude, and the other com- 


mon ſymptoms of a fever, . _. fy pris bp 
Afier a few hours the patient is ſeized with a violent 
2 pain in one of his ſides, about the ribs; which 
ometimes extends itſelf towards the ſhoulder-blades, 
ſometimes towards the back bone, and ſometimes towards 
the fore · parts of the breaſt; and this is attended with fie · 
went coughi gg. (6.: n 
The matter which the patient, ſpits at firſt is little and 
thin, and mixed with particles of bloag z bur as the dif- 
eaſe advances, it is more plentiful and more coneocted, 


. 
: - 


but not without a mixture of the blood. 1 
Tbe fever keeps an equal pace with the cough, pain, 
and ſpitting of blood; and in proportion as the expecto- 
ration becomes more. free, it ſenſibly decreaſes ; ſome : 
times the body is coſtive, ſometimes too open. 
The blood drawn from 2 vein, as ſoon as it is cold, looks 
n r CE nes et 
Ia this diſeaſe, the pulſe is remarkably hard, and ſeems 
to vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, which 
is the pathognomonic. lign, _ : [phe ee 

Hence pluriſies are diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt. and the 
dry. It is likewiſe obſervable, that the pain in the ſide 
is more intenſe at the time of inſpiration, but more mild 
at the time of exſpratione. .. 

There is no fever wherein the criſes, are more regular 
than in the pleuriſy and peripacumony : for in young per- 
ſons, and thoſe of a full habit of body, bloody ſpittle ge- 
nerally appeats vn the fourth day, and on the ſeventh the 
diſcaſe terminates by a profuſe ſweat, But in the phleg 
matic and more inactive, as alſo thoſe in whom the diſeaſe 
Yo, Uh MORE ES 2 


113 t aken, dee 
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W recommends ſlight ſcarifications.; then cupping, 
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fevellrh & foytteenth Gy going off partly by ex. 
peftoration, pattly by ſweat: then the pulſe ; Bn 
mote ſoft, and rhe patient falls into an eaſy: refxcſhiog 
lee. Dr. ä 929 8 1* "0-1 * y 156 | 

: Bil when on critical days the criſis is imperfe&; ther 
is indeed a ſweat; but it heirher eaſes the patient, ne 
terminates the diſeaſe, When it continues till the twenty- 
firſt day, there is reaſon to fear a dangerous abſceſs. in 
the breaſt. It is therefore a gobd ſign when the EXPEC- 
toration proceeds from the bottom of the lungs, bringin 
up a viſcid matter on the fourth day, mixed with blood, 
afterwards yellow, and ſometimes purulent. e ſooner 
the expectoration happens, the greater the hopes of re- 
e | AR 


A looſeneſs is not ſafe; urine without a Tediment is 4a 


fuſpeQed ſign ; and a profuſe ſweat, unleſs” on critical 
days, is ſtill worſe. On the eleventh and twelfth days a 
loolenels is not much to be feared, unleſs: too great, for 
it ſometimes carries off puruſent matter. If a bleeding 
at the noſe happens about the fourth day, it is.generall: 
attended with a remarkable alteration of the diſeaſe. _ 


- Thoſe who die of an inflammation of the lungs are ſuffo- 


cated, becauſe the matter adhering to the veſicles and 
bronchial duAs cannot be coughed ußß. 


la all inflammatory fevers,, too hot a regimen is to be 


- | Hunoed, both with reſpeRt to the bedcloaths and the heat 


of the room; nor mult the patient be expoſed to the cold 
air, nor drink things actually cold. Likewiſe all ſtrong 
ſudorifics, diuretics, and cathartics, are hurtſul. Nor, if 
the patient has three, or four ſtools, muſt the courſe of 
e a wt 
Ihe Ditr ſhould be cooling, relaxing, lender, and 
diluting. Moiſtening things taken warm are preferable 
to all others, Hence, barley oroat meal gruel, ſweeten- 
ed with honey, is proper; as allo ſweet whey. 
Ihe indications of cure are, 1. To prevent the farther 
ſtaſis and ſtagnation of the blood. 2, To dilute and diſ- 
ſolve the lentur of the blood in pleuritics, 3. To mol - 
lify, eaſe, and relax the ſpaſm, pain, and copious afflux, 


* 


the help of the appulſe of the arterial blood. 4. To pro- 


mote the excretion of the viſcid, bloody, and vurulent | 


matter, adhering to the bronchia of the lungs, ſo that it 
may be brought up and an abſceſs prevented. | 

Take away ten ounces of blood on the fide of the part 
affected, If the phyfician is called before the third day, 
the patient lying on his back, muſt loſe a large quantity 
of blood from a wide orifice in a large veſſel, and fetch 


deep fighs, or cough, to promote its celerity ; and the 


R ſhould be rubbed gently at the ſame time. 
The bleeding ſhould be continued till the pain remits, or 
the patient is ready to faint. It ſhould be repeated as often 


as the ſymptoms return which it was intended. to remove. 


The abſence of the white inflammatory pellicle from the ſur- 
face of the blood, whey cold, ſtic ws it is dime to leave it off. 
This Huxham confirms by his owh experience ; and adds, 
that after the foutth day bleeding is not ſafe He like. 


wiſe recommends fomenting the part; which often eaſeg 


the pain, and terminates the diſeaſe, But if it is obſti . 


and 


r hald of the lungs,. it ** 


in order to pat the impacted blood again into motion by 
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and afterwards.a bliſter on the ſame lace, which has been 
ſacceſsful when the uſual methods failed, An emollient 
cooling clyſter ſhould immediately ſucceed bleeding, e- 
ſpecially if the body is coſtive; and nitrous medicines, 
with a cooling, emollient, diluting.regimen, ſhould be 
forthwith entered upon. Thin whey, a decoction of 
oy and 'red poppies, and emulſions, will ſerve for 
rink, ; BIT | 

Though the ſymptoms ſhould vaniſh on bliſtering, it 
will be more ſecure to bleed again; unleſs a profuſe ſweat 
comes on with relief from pain, and makes all other re- 
medies unneceſſary, But if the lungs are likewiſe in- 
flamed, the cure cannot be ſo ſpeedy; for though the 
firſt bleeding and a bliſter ſhould give eaſe, yet a repeti- 
tion will be needful. Sometimes the ſtitch returns and 
fixes on the other fide ; but this may be treated as the 
firſt with the ſame ſucceſs. _ N 

Huxham lays a great ſtreſs on camphor and nitre join - 
ed with ſmall doſes of the paregoric elixir; and if there 
is a vehement pain, he thinks opiates may properly be 
joined with them, as they have a great power of relax - 
ing the over tenſe fibres, of moderating the too rapid 
courſe of the blood, and of promoting the concoction of 
the morbific matter. . Hence, after the uſe of opium, 
there is generally a copious ſediment of the urine, © 

It is neceſſary that the body be kept open, and the 
bowels free from ſpaſms; to which purpoſes emollieat 
clyſters are proper, with oil of ſweet almonds, 

In the erk {tage of the pleuriſy or peripneumony, laxa- 
tive clyſters and the cooler diaphoretics are proper; but 
all cathartics and warm ſudorifics do harm. The time 
for attempting the diaphoretics is when the perſon finds 
eaſe by the bliſter : But whenever the ſpitting begins, 
the diaphoreſis mult either be omitted, or joined to ex- 
pectorants; whereof the chief is oxymel of ſquills; or, in 
great heat or drought, ſome more pleaſant acid. But in 
lowneſs, after repeated bleedings, give ſalt of hartſhorn 
joined to ſome oil: This will raiſe the pulſe, and promote 
expectoration when it flags, | | | 
If, notwithſtanding the diſcharge, the breaſt continues 
to labour, bleeding is ſtill requifne: For the lungs are 
not to be overpowered by the omiſhon of bleeding ; nor 
is the ſuppreſſion of the ſpitting to be hazarded by bleed- 
ing too freely. But with regard to bliſters, there need 
little caution ; as they are always ſeaſonable, to raiſe, re- 
| lieve the breaſt, and to promote expectoration. _ 

In the courſe of expectoration, a vomit will ſometimes 
be uſeful in diſcharging the load of viſcid phlegm, If 
the phlegm is tough, or the patient coſtive, and opiates 
are given, they mult be joined with. ſquills, 

When the pleuriſy ends in a ſuppuration, or abſceſs, 
the ſigns are, a ſlight vague ſhivering, which often re- 
turns without any evident cauſe ; a remiſſion of the pain, 
while the difficulty of breathing remains ; a redneſs of 
the cheeks and lips; thirſt ; a febricula, or ſlight fever, e- 
ſpecially in the evening; a weak, ſoft pulſe, 4 

When the abſceſs is actually formed, there is an obſti- 
nate dry cough, which de after feeding or motion; 
the breathiog is difficult, fmall, thick, ſhort, and wheez- 
ing. worſe after oo and motion ; the patient can on- 


ly lie on the fide affected; a flow, periodical fever, 
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which is exaſperated with ſtirring and eating; a decayed 
appetite, | ow thirſt, nocturnal ſweats, paleneſs, leanneſs, 


and exceſhve weakneſs. 

This either ends in a conſumption; or the matter 
falls inte the cavity of the thorax, and ſo becomes an 
empyema. 


Of tbe BasTARD Puzvarsy, | 


Horrman ſays, that the ſeat of every genuine pleari- 


ſy is in the lungs, as appears from the opening of thoſe 
that die of this diſeaſe. 857 | 
Therefore, if the inflammation occupies the externa 
arts only, it is a BasTarD PLEvRISyY : if the externa 
urface of the Jungs, like an eryſipelas, it is a genuine 
pleuriſy, | 
A BASTA ND PLEvrisy is attended with a very 
acute and pricking pain in the fide, which is exaſperated 
by the touch; lying on the affected fide is difficult; 
there is a dry cough, without the ejection of purulent or 


bloody matter, which, if ſtrong, increaſes the pain. There 


is likewiſe a fever, with a hardiſh, depreſſed, and fre- 
quent pulſe, | 

The cauſe does not ſeem to be in the blood, but rather 
in the ſtaſis of an acrid ſerum at the connection of the 
ends of the fine azygous arteries and veins; as alſo of the 
lymphatic veſſels of the pleura, and likewile in the perio- 
ſteum of the ribs, where the ſenſe is more acute. 

Hence it is nothing elſe but a kind of rheumatiſm, and 
is common to thoſe who are now and then troubled with 
catarrhs, rheumatic and arthritic pains, or a hemicrania; 
eſpecially if they come out of a hot air into a cold, or 
the contrary, particularly in the evening. 


This does not require bleeding, unleſs there is a remark- | 


able plethora ; but a diaphoreſis, and a more free perſpi- 
ration. On the ſeventh day it generally diſappears, and 
is without danger. | 

Lanciſius adviſes to bleed plentifully in the arm, and to 
ſcarify the part affected. After this two cupping glaſſes 
are to be applied thereto, Which will cure the diſeaſe as 
if by enchantment. | 144 77715 

Hoffman obſerves, that thoſe are apt to fall into a ba- 
ſtard pleuriſy who are much expoſed to a moiſt cold au- 
cumnal or wintery air: For there are no diſeaſes or in- 
flammatory fevers ſo ſoon generated by the intempe- 
ries, inequality, and change of the air, as thoſe of the 
breaſt. When the ſummer has been hot and dry, and the 
weather has ſuddenly changed to cold, with a northerly 
wind, not only cartarrhal defluxions have enſued, but 
rheumatiſms and pleuriſies, with bloody ſpittle and violent 
pains in the fide, have been very frequent. For the air, 
from continual inſpiration, immediately affects the lungs 
internally, and externally the thorax and ribs, which are 
beſet with thin muſcles, membranous nerves and veſſels; 
for which reaſon fpaſtic criſpatures are readily induced, 
and the free circulation of the humours ſtopt. 

The belt way is to keep the part affected in a tempe- 
rate and equal heat, ina warm bed; eſpecially as the ſkin 
of every patient, as in the gout and erylipelas, canoot 
bear topics, | | 
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Of a PERIPNEUMONY. | 


Turns are ſeveral kinds of this diſeaſe. For it may 
ariſe from a violent inflammation of the lungs, by a very 
fizy denſe blood obſtructing very many of the pulmonic 
and bronchial arteries : or from an obſtruction of the lungs 
by a heavy, viſcid, pituitous matter; which is called a 
ſpurious or baſtard peripneumony : or from a thin, acrid 
defluxion on the lungs ; and then it is a catarrhal perip- 
neumony. 8 

The F common to all, are, a load at the breaſt, 
a ſhort difficult breathing, and more or leſs of a fever. 
But in a true peripneumony, there is a more tenſive pain 
than in the pleuriſy ; beſides, it is rather more obtuſe and 
preſſing than acute, and ſhoots as far as the back and ſca- 
pulæ. But the difficulty of breathing is greater, as well 
as the anxiety and expectoration, whereby a variega- 
ted ſpittle is brought up, which lay as it were deep: 
for in this diſeaſe the veſſels of the lungs themſelves, 
whereby the blood circulates from one ventricle of the 
heart to the other, are affected; being ſtuffed and obſtruct- 
ed with a thick blood, which is apt to grow more viſcid 
and ſolid. Wherefore it is the more dangerous and faral, 
eſpecially if it attacks old perſons, and if bleeding is not 
timely adminiſtred. Boerhaave ſays, the pulſe is ſoft, 
ſlender, and in every ſenſe unequal; and Huxham, that 


wards beat very ſtrongly. 

In the cure, great regard muſt be had to the different 
ſtages of this diſeaſe, and the different ſymptoms that at- 
tend it. Bleeding is indiſpenſably neceſſary at the begin- 
Poing of a ſevere inflammation of the Jungs ; bur if, after 
he ſecond or third bleeding, the patient begins to ſpit a 
oeell concoted matter, freely tinged with blood, you 
Wmuſt forbear to repeat it, otherwiſe the patient will be 
eakened, and a fatal ſuppreſhon of the expectoration 
ill enſue. But if he brings up a conſiderable quantity 
f florid, thin, ſpumous blood, by ſpitting; then bleed a- 
Spain, quiet the cough with diacodium, and give proper 

WEcids pretty freely, with ſoft cooling incrafſants. If a 
hin, gleety, dark - coloured matter is expectorated, it is 
zenerally a mark of greater malignity, and that the blood 
ia a putrefying diſſolviog ſtate, and will not bear a large 

oſs of blood. ; 

Generally the more violent the rigor or horror is at the 
tack, the more violent the ſucceeding fever will be, 
hich will in ſome meaſure guide us in drawing of blood. 
f the ſymptoms are not relieved by the firſt bleeding, af- 
r eight, ten, or twelve hours, let it be repeated; or 
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ir, poner, if they become aggravated If the fever, anxiety, 
85 ppreſſion, and difficulty of breathing, increaſe, bleed a- 
— ain, eſpecially if it appears very firm and denſe, or co- 
bes red over with a thick yellowiſh coat or buff, How- 
g g. her, it does not appear ſometimes till the ſecond or third 
"7 eeding, though the ſymptoms indicate a very high in- 
bh mmation. This often happens from the blood not ſpout- 
55 g out in a full ſtream. This appearance of the blood, 
To th a firm ſtrong pulſe, will warrant the taking away 


dre, till the breathing becomes free and eaſy. 
If the crafſamentum is of a very looſe texture, and not 


rered with a buff coat, and the pulſe on bleeding ſinks, 


if the pulſe is hardly felt before bleeding, it will after- 


I 


flutters, or grows more weak and ſmall, it is time to 
deſiſt. A bluiſh 6lm on the blood, with a kind of a ſoft 
greeniſh jelly underneath, while the cruor itſelf is livid, 
looſe and ſoft, with a turbid, reddiſh, or green ſerum, 
is a ſign of a very lax craſis of the blood, and great acri- 
mony, which will-not ' bear great quantities to be drawn 
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off. If the blood is very florid, thin and looſe, with 
little 'or no ſerum after ſtanding for ſome time, it gene- 
rally argues a conſiderable advance to a putrid and very 
acrid ſtate, 

A ſtrong, throbbing, thick pulſe, always indicates far- 
ther bleeding; at leaſt till the patient breathes more eaſi- 
ly, ora free expectoration of laudable matter is obtained, 
It often happens, that the pulſe at the very beginning 
ſeems obſcure and oppreſſed, irregular, ſluggiſh, and ſome- 
times intermitting, with weakneſs and oppreſſion. But 
this does not arile from the defect, but from the too 
great quantity of blood; for the blood. veſſels being o- 
ver ·E loaded and diſtended, cannot act with ſufficient vi- 
gour. This is ſucceeded with a dreadful train of ſym 
toms, and even death itſelf, if not prevented with ſuffi- 
cient bleeding. 

In ſome very violent peripneumonies, an immediate 
and exceſhve weakneſs comes on, with an inexpreſſible 
anxiety and oppreſſion of the breaſt ; a very ſmall, weak, 
trembling pulſe, coldneſs of the extremities, with clam- 
my, coldith, partial ſweats, the eyes ſtaring, fixed and 
inflamed, the face bloated and almoſt livid. This has 
ſoon been followed with a ſtupor, delirium, and ſometimes 
with a complete paraplegia. : 

Some kinds of peripneumonies will not bear large bleed- 
ing, eſpecially the epidemic or malignant. The pulſe 
and ſtrength of theſe patients have ſunk to a ſurpriſing 
degree; and the diſeaſe has turned into a ſort of a nervous 
fever, with great tremors, ſubſultus teadinum, profuſe 
ſweats, or an atrabilious diarrhoea, with a black tongue, 
coma, or delirium; though at the beginning the pulſe 
ſeemed to be full and throbbing, and the pain, cough, 
and oppreſhon ſo very urgent, as to indicate bleeding pret- 
ty ſtrongly. In theſe caſes the blood was ſeldom bu 
to any conſiderable degree, but commonly very florid, of 
a very looſe and ſoft conſiſtence, or very dark-coloured, 
and coated with a thin and bluiſh or greeniſh film, under 

which was a ſoft greeniſh jelly, and a dark livid cruor 
at the bottom. Sometimes the coat was much thicker 
and more tough, but of a pale red colour, reſembling the 
cornelian ſtone, or a dilute jelly of red currants. When 
the blood is thus diſſolved, abſtain from farther bleeding, 


_ eſpecially if the pulſe or patient becomes more languid af- 


ter it, though the oppreſſion, load, or even pain, may 
ſeem to require it. as | 
When the ſizy coat on the blood is exceſſively tough, 
and extremely yellow, or of a pale red colour, itthreatens 


danger; for the inflammatory lentor will ſcarcely mix 


with any diluents. Sometimes, after repeated bleeding, 
the craſſamentum has ſcarce been a ſixth part of the vo- 
lume of the blood, and yet as ſolid as a piece of fleſh, 
This is generally mortal. | 

When the peripneumonic ſymptoms continue for four 
or five days-or more, we may jultly fear an abſceſs, or a 
mortiſication; and little advantage is to be expected from 


farther 
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farther bleeding. But if the pain returns with violence 
after having ceaſed a conſiderable time, it is a ſign, that 
& new inflammation is forming, which indicates bleeding 
as much as the primary, but not in the ſame degree. 
The ſtrength of the patient and pulſe, the violence of 
the pain and difficulty of reſpiration, are, in a great mea- 
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ſure, to determine the quantity. When the pulſe and 
ſtrength ſeem to require bleeding, cupping on the 
ſhoulders will. relieve the breaſt and head, Likewiſe the 
uſe of bliſters, iſſues, ſetons, are very ſerviceable in in- 
fammations of the lungs, e 
- Laying a bliſter on the part affected is the proper cure 
of a pleuriſy ; but a peripneumony is naturally more. dan: 
gerous; and the more ſo as the epiſpaſtic cannot operate 
o directly on the lungs as the, pleura. But even in this 
caſe, bliſtering is moſt to be relied on after bleeding, 
You may firſt bliſter the back, and afterwards, one or 
both fides. Epiſpaſtics tend to relieve the breaſt, not 
anly. when applied to the cheſt, but alſo to the extremi- 
ties; and promote expectoration: Whereas bleeding 
muſt be uſed. cautiouſly, if at all, after. che ſpitting ap- 

ars. | 
Pe Phe fees and the inflam mation require a cool, diluting 
regimen, and nitrous and relaxing medicines; together 
with a moderately cool, free air, and quiet both of body 
and mind. A cloſe room is very incommodious; if 
it cannot be avoided, it ſhouldhe prudently aired. There 
is nothing more proper than thin whey, a barley ptiſan 
with liquorice, figs, Cc. the infuſion of pectoral herbs, 


- 
— 
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ſuch as ground-ivy, maiden- hair, colt's-foot, byſſop, &c. 


Theſe ſhould be gently acidulated with juice of Seville 
. oranges or lemons. Honey will render them more deter- 
gent. Any or all theſe things may be drank. warm by 
turns in frequent ſmall draughts, ſipping them as it were 
perpetually, Theſe relaxing, emollient drinks, and va - 
pours ariſing from them, are in a mote eſſential manner 
neceſſary, when the expectoration is very difficult and 
tough. Whenit is ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, and the difficul - 
ty of breathing greatly augmented, an emetic of oxymel 
of ſquills will be proper, if the violence of the fever 
is abated ; but very little ſhould be drank after it to pro- 
mote vomiting. 

When much ſincere, florid, or frothy blood is ſpit up, 
take away as much . blood immediately as the patient's 
ſtrength will bear, If the hzmoptoe continues, bleeding 
in the ſaphœua will be found of the utmolt ſervice, Then 
dixect cooling emulſions, nitrous, demulcent, and mucila» 
ginous medicines ;.. and vegetable and even mineral acids, 
if the ſpitting of blood is very conſiderable, The drink 
may be a decoction of red poppies, colt's-foot, and figs, 
acidulated with elixir of vitriol. The cough may be ap- 
peaſed with diacodium, or a ſoft linctus. But ſtrong a- 
ſtringents and large doſes of opiates are bad. 
la a CaTAarRHAL PERIPNEUMONY, the matter ex- 
pech orated is extremely thin and crude, and the defluxion 
ſo very acrid as to excoriate the wind- pipe, cauſing an 
inceſſant and very violent cough, Here, a great lols of 
blood is not neceſſary ; but ſome ſhould be drawn in the 
beginning to abate the inflammatory diſpoſition, Bliſter 
ſhould be applied early, and purgatives are proper to carry 
off the ſerous colluvies. A demulcent, pe oral ptiſan is 
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proper to temperate the 2 of the humours. It 
ould be taken warm with mild diaphoretics, Coffee i; 
a uſeful, drink. Direct diacodium, or elixir paregarieanm, 
to moderate the copgh,, in ſmall doſes often repeated: 
ſperma. ceti, olibanum, myrrh, and campher, tend to 
incraſſate the thin catarrhal humour, and abate the ir- 
ritation. eie bitter moat Wd 

In the PuTz1D PerniennyUmONyY the expectoration is 
livid,, gleety, and ſanious, frequently reſembling the lees 
of red wine ; ſometimes more black, and ſometimes, very 
fetid, This is often the caſe of the highly ſcorbutic; 
particularly ſailots, after a long. voyage. Blood, taken 
from theſe, appears to be 5 A put teſcent ſtate, 
The craſſamentum is, looſe and tender, the ſerum. turbid 
and reddiſh ;; the tongue is black; the teeth furred with 


a a dark, thick ſordes; the breath . offenſive ;, the urine 


high: coloured or blackiſh. Black ſpots, or a dyſentery, 
frequently appear. on the fifth, lixth, or ſeventh day. The 
pulſe. and. ſtrength, fink after bleeding: ſometimes x 
vaſt anxiety, fainting, a cold ſweat, a thready intermit - 
ting pulſe ſoon after. This has ſometimes happened in 
in pleuro-peripneumonies, where the pain of the fide way 
violent, the load at the breaſt great, and the cough con- 
ſiderable. ok 15 
This will never bear a ſecond bleeding to advantage; 
ſeldom the firſt, unleſs. there is a canfderable degree of 
firmneſs and tenſion in the pulſe. When there is reaſon 
to be diffldent, order ſcarifications and cupping. 
In this diſeaſe give a decoction of figs, colt's foot, and 
red poppies, well acidulated firſt with juice of Seville o- 
ranges or lemons, and afterwards with gas ſulphuris ; or 
elixir vitrisl, nitre, olibanum, myrrh, flowers of ſulphur 
and bole may be adminiſtred, with con/erv. lujulz; rob 
of elder, currants, mucilage of quince- ſeeds, and /yrup, 
de rubeo idgo : camphorated vinegar, with ſyrup of elder 
or raſberries, is an excellent medicine. A ſpoonful or 
two of theſe Jatter ſhould be given ever and anon. Sound 
cyder, and wine, and water with Seville orange or lemon 
juice, drank warm, promote expectoration when deficient, 
TinQure. of roſes: with red poppy flowers, has moderated 
an inordinate defluxion of thin bloody ichor,.. However, 
oxymel of. ſquills, and ſtrong cinnamon- water, are fre- 
quently neceſſary to pump up the ichor, when, a great 
rattling in the throat and difficulty of breathing indicate 
a vaſt. quantity of it in the lungs, And yet the violence 
of the cough may be often appeaſed by elixir aſthmaticun 
or diacodium, The patient is to be ſupported with ſago, 
panada, hartſhorn jelly, roaſted apples, cream of barley, 
or thick gruel, with a little wine and juice of lemons, 
giving a little at a time, and often. Strawberries, a. 
berries, currants, cherries, may ſometimes be indulged, 
At the cloſe, the whole depends on a well - regulated 
diet. A toſt with diluted red port wine, mulled with 
Seville orange- peel, mace, or cinnamon, and well acidy 
lated, may be very uſeful. Bliſters. are ſeldom beneficis 
in this caſe, but often miſchievous, 2 | 
A very thin yellow ſpitting, either ſhews that nothin 
but the thinneſt part of the blood is ſtrained through the 
arteries of the lungs, or that the whole maſs of blood be 
gins to diſolve; that its bilious principles are higblyexalich 
and that all tends to a general putrefaction, It is . 
ö p mol 
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only attended with a violent, cough, and expeRoration 
— — with exceeding great difficulty. Maay times 
it is ſucceeded by an hæmoptœ from the rupture of the 
veſſels; particularly when the tongue appears very red, 
ſmooth, dry, and ſhining, with a kind of livxid bladders at 
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: The covcatted matter of inflammatory, obſtructions of 
the lungs is partly ſpit. off, and partly carned off by thick 
tut bid urige 18 wy quantities, depoſiting much reddiſh 
or yellow: coloured ſediment ; and. ſometimes. partly by 
bilious ſtools. Nothing promotes this urine, , and; theſe 
ſtools, more effectually than laxative clyſters. Sometimes 
the morbid matter is critically tranſlated to the legs, to 
the great relief of the breaſt ; and therefore, in ſevere 

ulmonic diſorders, a derivation of, the humours, to the 
— may be attempted by tepid bathing and bliſters. The 
diſcharge from the ulcerated bliſters muſt not be ſuddenly. 
ſuppreſſed ; for then the difficulty, of breathing and cough. 
will return, or a very great purging or profuſe ſweats. 
will facceed, 0 Pi 28 %% 2 gute 

If the patient is not relieved in eight days, the inflam- 
mation will end in a ſuppuration, and. an abſceſs of the 
jungs, and ſometimes in ſome other part of the body; 
the fymptoms'of which are an pbſlioate.dry cough, which 
motion and taking of food will increaſe. The eaſieſt po · 
ſture in lying will be on the affected ſide; there will be a 
flow fever, with chilneſs and ſhivering at uncertain pe- 
riods ; exacerbations after motion or a repaſt ; | thirſt, 
night ſweats,. a, frothy urine, paleneſs, leanneſas, weak- 
| neſs. Ia this caſe, bleeding muſt be forborne; the diet 


mult be mild, ſoft, incraſſatiog, and more plentiſul. Te- 


pid yapours ſhould be taken into the lungs, of decoctions 
of proper ingredients, az 11014 5 
When by the ſymptoms and time the impoſthume may 
be judged to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar itſelf, and 
any thing which creates a cough, as oxymel, exerciſe, 
and concuſſion, are proper. The ſooner it is broke, the 
leſs danger to the lungs- +4 2461046 
In this ſtate, which is not abſolutely deſperate, the ali - 
ment ought to be milk, and the drink milk and barley- 
water, with gentle anodynes, that the patient may have 
ſome reſt. If the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 
caſe is deſperate ; if in a ſchirrus, incurable; | 
© "Of the BasTarD PErIPNEUMONY, + 
Ar the beginning of the fever the, patient is hot and, 
cold by turns, is giddy upon the leaſt motion, and com- 
plains of a rending pain of the head whenever he coughs ; 
he vomits up every thing that he drinks; the urine is 
turbid, and intenſely red; the cheeks and eyes look red 
and inflamed ; his breathing is thick and ſhort; the whole 
thorax is full of pain, and the ſtraitneſs of his lungs, as 
often as he coughs, is perceived by the by ſtapders: 
whence the free courſe of the blood is prevented, which 
creates a ſtoppage of the circulation, and takes away all, 


the ſymptoms of a fever, eſpecially in thoſe of a full ha- 
bit of body; this may alſo happen from the blood's being 


overloaded with a great quantity. of pituitous matter, 
which oppreſſes it ſo as to prevent a febrile ebullition. 
This diſeaſe ſometimes ſteals upon the patient unawares, 
with a flight wearineſs, a weakneſs, a general proſtration 
Vor. III. No 73, "6" 


bid matter 3 or elſe in an abſceſs; ſchirrus 
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of the faculties of the mind, thick and ſhort breathing, 
beginning wich an oppreſſion of the breaſt. The com- 
motions it excites are ſo ſmall, that the beat and fever 
are ſcarce ſufficient| to make the patient ſenſible of his 
danger. Afterward, ſlight ſhiverings which come on by 
fits, and the attacks of a gentle fever, appear; whence + 
the difficulty of breathing and weakneſs Y increa- 
Gog,; bring on death. > 501 £287, 30 going! oy 
i, When. perpetual, laborious wheezing, great anxiety 
and conſtant oppreſſion on the præcordia, comatous ſympy 
toms, cold extremities; and dark |bad-coloured ' najls- 
and viſage come on, the patient is in immediate danger. 
When comatous ſymptoms and a very difficult breath- 
ing remain after bleeding, cup and ſcarify the neck 
and ſhoulders. This has frequently had a ſurpriſing ef- 
fect. When the caſe is very threatening, bliſter the ſeas: 


— 
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After bleeding, let the patient have the following. clyſter, 
which muſt be repeated daily till the lungs are relieved. 
Take 3 ounces of honey, the yolk of an egg, and 8 
- .” ounces of barley-water. Make them into a clyſter. 
Loet the patient's diet be very ſlender, - ſuch. as weak 
broths, /| ſharpened a little wich orange or lemon juice, 
and he may driok a weak mixture of honey and water; 
the ſteams of warm water may be taken in at the mouth. 
Likewiſe let the legs and feet be bathed, and large 
bliſters applied. Sydenham adviſes a repetition of the 
bleeding and purging alternately, every other day, or at 
reater intervals, as the ſtrength and ſymptoms require. 
Bur he has generally found twice bleeding ſufficient. 


bas: IvFLAMMATION of the Liver, © 
| Was the liver is inflamed, it compreſſes the ſtomach, 
diaphragm, and the neighbouring viſcera of the abdomen ; 
it ſtops the circulation of the fluids, hinders the genera» - 
tion and excretion of the gall, and all digeſtion. It pro- 
duces a great many bad ſymptoms, as the jundice, with 
all the diſeaſes depending thereon ;, for the liver receives 
the refluent blood from almoſt all the parts of the ab- 
domen, and is the chief inſtrument of Amal all the di- 
geſtions that are made there... od ub 
A fever, an inflammation, and pungent pain on the 
region of the liver and diaphragm, à tenſion of the hy- 


pochondria, yellowneſs of theſkin and eyes, and a ſaffron. 


wy urine, are ſigns of an inflammatory diſpoſition of 
© rin tee 8 ons si zdf stick 541 59 
It begins with cold and ſhivering, ſometimes with vo- 
mitting and a fever, watching, difficult breathing, in- 
quie tude, and coſtiveneſs. This is à kind of -theumatic 
or 3 fever, proceeding from a ſharp. viſcid 
ſerum, lancinating the nervous fibrille. | It is ſometimes 
accompanied with a. baſtard pleuriſy, to which it is akin... 
It is not very dangerous, and rarely Kills, unleſs the 
viſcera are unſound. 8 "wall & aces 
Narcotics and ſuqorifics are to be ſhunned. 
This diſeaſe rerminates'as viher"inflammations," being 
cured by reſolation, concoction, and excretion of the mor- 
or gan We 
During the firſt ſtate, a warm regimen and FA age 
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Cooling reſolving liquors, taken inwardly, as wh 
7 4a 2 | with 
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With ſorrel boiled in it, Outward fomentations, and fre- 
quent injections of elyſters, bathing, and frictions, relax, 
and render the matter fluid. Honey, with a little Rheniſh 
wine, or vinegar; the juices and jellies of ſome ripe 
garden fruits; and thoſe of ſome lageſcent plants, as 
endive, dandelion, and lettuce, are reſolvent. 

Fiat oily epithems, and plaiſters, are to be ſhunned. 

Camphor in croceated ſpirit of wine is only to be uſed in 
the beginning, or when the fever is moderate, and na- 
ture ſluggiſh, Bleeding at firſt is neceſſary on the affected 
ſide, in the hand or foot. 

Violent purging hurts; gently relaxing the belly re- 
heves : diluents, with nitrous: ſalts, are beneficial, or 
tamarinds boiled in warm water or whey. 

A clyſter purely oleous is beneficial, with a bladder-full 
of an emollient decoQtion. Inwardly, dilutingand! reſolvent 
mixtures. * 

If it is attended with the jundice, then aoply epithers 
of carduus benedictus, ſcordium, wormwood, elder-flow- 
ers, 2 ſeeds of lovage and cummin doiledi in wine, 
and often 

Pringle ſa = the beſt remedy, after plentiful bleeding, 
is to lay a large bliſter over the part affected. | 

Bloody ſtools, not in an extreme degree, or ſtreaked 
with blood, ought not to be flopped, © becauſe they help 
to reſolve the diſtemper : bleeding at the noſe often does 
the ſame. 

The feveriſh matter is frequently carried off by urine ; 
and therefore diuretics not highly ſtimulating are proper. 

Sweating ought not to be promoted by hot err 
bur encouraged by warm diluting liquors. _ 

The caſe is deplorable, when the femmes termi- 
nates in a ſuppuration, unleſs the abſceſs points outward- 
ly, ſo as it may be opened. For if the pus is evacuated 
into the abdomen, it produces putrefaction, or an incu- 
rows hepatic dyſentery or bloody-flux. 


Of a PARAPHRENITIS. 


Tuis diſeaſe is an inflammation of the diaphragm, and 
parts adjacent. A paraphrenitis is attended with a very 
acute continual fever, an intolerable inflammatory pain of 
the part affected; which is extremely augmented'by in- 
ſpiration, coughing, ſneezing, repletion of the ſtomach, 
a nauſea, vomiting, compreſſion of the abdomen in going 
to ſtool or making water. 
ſhort and ſuffocating, and performed only by the motion 
of the thorax. There is alſo a conſtant delirium; à 
drawing of the hypochondria inwards and upwards, an 
involuntary laughter, convulſions, and madneſs. 


with more violent ſymptoms, and is much more fatal. If 


the part affected ſuppurates, the matter will fall into the 


abdomen, and produce a purulent aſcites. 
The cure mult likewiſe be 


as in a pleuriſy. 


. Of the INFLAMMATION of the INTESTINES, 


Ta is diſeaſe contracts the inteſtines, and 
aſſage through them, There is a vehement, fixed, burn- 
lag pain, which is irritated by things taken inwardly. 
When the ene is in the upper part of the inte · 


A 


Hence, the breathing is thick, 


attempted inthe ſame manner 


ſtops up the 
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tines, the ſtomach will be greatly diſtended by wind, 
When the pain is exaſperated, it 832 convulſions of 
the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, vomiting, painful 
inflations, 'with ramblings, and ſharp griping pains which 
may bring on the iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. 
When there is a burning — in the abdomen, with 2 
3 heat of the whole body, as alſo a quick pulſe, 
oſs of ſtrength, anxiety, and inquietude, the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe may juſtly be ſaſpe&ed to be in rhe inteſtines, . If 
the ſharp pain is above the navel and below the ſtomach, 
attended with a fever, nauſea, and reaching; it is a Gen 
that that part of the colon is affected which lies beneath 
the ſtomach, and is extended from the right to the left- 
ſide. If the pain lies in the right hypochondrium, un- 
der the ſpurious ribs, it ſhews that part of tbe colon to 
be inflammed where it joins to the ilium. When the com- 
plaint is of the left ſide, under the Joins, where the pſoay 
muſcle is placed, it is a ſign the colon and that part of 
the meſentery joined thereto is the ſeat of the dif- 
caſe, eſpecially when it adheres to the peritonæum. But 
when the pain is in the middle of the abdomen about the 
navel, it ſhews the ſmall- guts are certainly affected. In 
all theſe caſes the Nis! is Tappoled to be mage with a 
fever. © 
When there is a fevdh; and a' burning 111 in the Jow- 
er part of the belly, attended with a ſwelling, which ends 
in a copious, putrid, or purulent flux, with à great diſor- 
der of the bowels, it ſhews the ſeat of the diſeaſe to be in 
the meſente 


This diſeaſe ſhould carefully be diſtinguiſhed from. a 


- cholic proceeding from a cold cauſe, becauſe what is good 


for the latter is poiſon in the former. It muſt have 2 


ſpeedy remedy, or it will ſoon end in the ihac paſfon or 
a mortification. 


Beſides copious bleeding, were is hardly any other 
method of cure than fomenting and relaxing the bowels 


with emollient liquids, taken warm both by the mouth 


and in clyſters, and this every hour, Yet acids in very 
deſperate caſes have been known to give relief ; ſuch as 
the juice of lemons taken by the mouth, and vinegar and 
warm water given in clyſters. When the vomiting is ex- 
ceffive and contitival, opiates ſhould be given to quiet the 
convulſions, 

Pringle affirms in this caſe, that the beſtettod of cure 
is to lay bliſters, over the part affected; and it has been 
praQtiſed with ſucceſs, In particular they are uſeful in 
the ileus, and ſeem to anſwer equally well in the fixed 
pains of the bowels, whether from « an inflammatory or a 


flatulent cauſ. 
This difeaſe terminates as in a pleuriſy; but is attended 


Warm — ot young, vigorous, and ſound 
animals, applied to the body, are extremely beneficial, 
Axzurn. The patient ſhould only be nouriſhed with 
gone in which gently detergent roots have been boikes. 

OERH, 

It is a fatal error of ſome practitioners, when ke find 
the body obſtinately coſtive, to give one purge after ano- 
ther ; which not only exaſperates the difeaſe, but renders 
it mortal. Even the clyſters ſhould not be made of very 
ſtimulating ingredients; but of milk alone, with a little 


nitre; or rain-water, with ſyrup of violets; or of marſh- 


mallows, or roſes PR ; | 
After 
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After bleeding and clyſters, if the pain ſtill continues 
violent, there will be no manner of danger in giving opi- 
ates, by which means the excruciating pain will be alle- 
viated, the ſpaſms appeaſed, and a breathing ſweat will 
follow. When this is done, and the fever is abated, 
there will be no occaſion to continue the diluting, relaxing, 
and moiſtening medicines, but rather the nervous and cor- 
roborating. | 

If the patient ſurvives three days, and the acuteneſs of 
the pain abates, with a chilneſs or ſhivering throughout 
the body, it is a ſign of a ſuppuration : then within four- 
teen days the impoſthume will break; and if it falls into 
the cavity of the abdomen, it will corrupt the whole maſs 
of fluids, putrefy the viſcera, and turn to an aſcites 
whence the patient will die of a conſumption, 

In this caſe, whey and chalybeate waters are likely to 
prove moſt beneficial. f 

If the fever continues, with clammy ſweats, paleneſs, 
an ichorous diarrhcea, fetid, black, or like the waſhings 
of fleſh, a ſmall intermitring pulſe, and at laſt a total ceſſa- 
tion of pain; they are ſigus of a gangrene and an ap- 
proaching death. r 90 . 


8 4 
* et 


Of the Nxruziris, or INFLAMMATION of the 
* Kipnetys. © | 


Taz ſymptoms of a nephritis are, a great inflamma- 

tory, pungent, burning pain, in the place where the kid- 
neys are ſituated, attended with a fever; the urine is 
made often, but ſmall in quantity, and very red or flame- 
coloured, yet, in the higheſt degree of the diſeaſe, watry. 
There is a numbneſs of the thigh, anda pain in the groin 
and the teſticle, of the ſame fide; a pain in the. ilium, 
bilious vomiting, and continual eructations. ita 
oY When the inflammation. is deep, the fever violent, the 
SS burning pain in the loins laſting, the difficulty of making 
vater great, the body very coſtive, the anxiety and 
ſiraitnels: of the przcordia exquiſite, the urine crude and 
white; likewiſe if the pain continues till the fourteenth 
day, the kidney will ſuppurate; which is known from 
the abating of the pain, and from the thick purulent ſe- 
diment of the urine. This will ſometimes laſt ſeveral 
years, till there is nothing left of the kidney but a bag: 
It is attended with a hectic fever, and the patient before 
he dies is almoſt reducedto a ſkeleton. If the bag hap- 
pens to burſt, it brings on a retention of urine, and in- 
tolerable pains, which end in death. 
If it continues beyond the ſeventh day, an abſceſs is to 
be feared, which is known to be forming by a remiſſion 
of the pain, ſucceeded by a pulſation in the part, and 
chilneſs and ſhivering often returning. | 

When the diſeaſe is favourable, it is cured by refolu- 
tion, of a copious, red, and thick urine diſcharged at one 
time, or by a large flux of blood from the-hzmorrhoidal 
veins, in the beginning of the difeaſe;, 
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by ſoft, emollient, antiphlogiſtic de coctions. | 
When a burning and fixed pain in the loins continues 
for ſome time, it is a ſign that the venal veſſels are tuff- 
ed and, obſtructed with a thick blood, which requires 
immediate bleeding in the foot; or if there is a diſpoſi- 
on to a hzmorrhoidal flux, apply leeches to the agus, 


It is cured by plentiful bleeding, revulſion and dilution; 
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Afterwards give ſuch things as temperate the heat of the 
blood, and promote a free circulation, with a diaphoreſis. 
For which purpoſe, emulſions, demulcents, diluents, an- 
tiſpaſmodics, diaphoretic powders, with cinnabar and ni- 
tre, are preferable to every thing elſe. te 

Emollient clyſters, without any, ſaline or purging ſti- 
mulus, are the principal help in this diſeaſe, They may 
be made of milk, whey, or ſoft water, in which elder 
and chamomile flowers have been boiled; to which add 
an ounce or two of ſyrup of marſhmallows, and a dram of 
nitre. | 

When there are convulſions, or exceſhve pain, opiates 
are proper. If the vomiting, a ſymptom of this diſeaſe, 
is too frequent, warm water fweetened with honey is 
beneficial. | 

The patient ſhould avoid all acrimonious aliment; he 
ſhould neither lie too hot, nor on his back, 

When an abſceſs is formed, the medicines muſt be 
powerfully maturating and emollient: When the urine 
appears purulent, they muſt be diuretics of medicated wa- 
ters, whey, and the like; together with balſamics. 

Emulſions are likewiſe uſeful of the four cold ſeeds 
and ſweet almonds. Some attribute a great virtue to 
cherry-tree gum diſſolved in whey or water, and taken 
often. Alſo ſyrup of marſhmallows is very uſeful. Add 
to theſe, the decoction of veronica, ſweetened with honey, 
and mixed with powder of nutmegs. | 

Butter-milk, not very ſour, has been reckoneda great 
ſecret in ulcers of the kidneys ; and chalybeate waters 
have been beneficial to. ſome, Spruce-beer is a good bal- 
ſamic in this caſe. * | 

Of the INFLAMMATION of the BLADDER, | 


Tus pathognomonic ſort of this diſeaſe are, an acute, 
burning, preſling pain in the region of the pubes, attend · 
ed with a fever, a continual teneſmus or deſire of going 
to ſtool, and a perpetual ſtriving to make water, | 

Other ſymptoms are, a rumbling of the bowels, grip- 
ping pains, great anxiety of the præcordia, difficult breath- 
ing, want of appetite, vomiting, coldneſs of the extreme 


parts, a hard, quick, unequal, contracted pulſe, inquie- 


tude, and ſometimes convulſions. | | 
There is another kind which is more ſuperficial, and 
is either rheumatic or eryſipelatous, in which the fever js 
more eaſily and ſpeedily cured by promoting a diaphoreſis: 
And perſons in years, or who are affected with the ſcur- 
vy, gour, rheumatiſm, or violent head-achs, are moſt 
=> to it; eſpecially if they catch cold by being ex- 
poſed to the rigour of a cold north-wind. { 
Tbe former ariſes moſt commonly from the ſtoppage of 
the menſes, bleeding piles, or other ufual ſanguinary e- 
vacuations ; and not ſeldom from a violent gonorrhea un- 
{kilfully 1 by aſtringents, or when treated by 
medicines of too ſhurp and hot a nature. Fe; 
This diſeaſe is mortal, if it terminates in an ulcer or 
mortiſi cation. 6*£) | 
The cure muſt be attempted with bleeding in the feet, 
if 3 of the — or hæmorrhoidal flux be the 
cauſe. 
If it proceeds from the ſcurvy, &c. recourſe muſt be 
had to gentle diaphoretics, diluents, and remedies which 
; > obtund 
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obtund the acrimony of the humours, ſuch as decoctions 
of the roots of ſcorzonera, china, ſkirrets, and fennel; 
alſo infuſions, in the manner of tea, of the tops of yarrow, 
flowers of mallows, winter-cherries, and ſeed of daucus, 
made with milk, and ſweetened with ſyrup de althza 
If the patient's body is coſtive, manna will be proper, 
with nitrum ftibiatum ; to which rhubarb may be joined, 
as occaſion requires. 
Externally, antiſpaſmodics and gentle diſcutients will 
be proper : For this purpoſe apply bladders filled with a 
decoction of the emollient flowers. | 

If the teneſmus and difficulty of urine ariſe from ſpaſms, 
there is nothing better than the vapours of a decoction in 
milk of the flowers of melilot, elder, chamomile and 
mallows, and the tops of yarrow. This decoction may 
be put into a cloſe-ſtool ; and the patient fit over it. 
Tulpius informs us, that a deſperate ulcer of the blad- 
der was cured by the conſtant uſe of ſpaw- water. 


Of the OrrTaaitnis, or INFLAMMATION of the Eves. 


An inflammation of the membranes which inveſt the 
eye is a very common diſeaſe, eſpecially of the adnata 
or albuginous coat of the eye. 

The eyes are very much inflamed, with great pain, 
tenſion, rumour, heat, and redneſs ; and ſometimes there 
is ſuch a ſtrong ſenſation of pricking in the eye, as if it 
was cauſed by a needle or thorn, The eyes at firſt are 
full of ſcalding tears ; which are followed by a pituitous 
matter, 'which is ſometimes ſmall in quantity, ſometimes 
more plentiful : a ſordes adheres to the greater angle of the 
eye; and when the diſeaſe is violent, the neighbouring 
parts will ſwell even as far as the cheeks, with a ſtron 
pulſation of the adjacent arteries. The ſmall blood- bel. 
ſels are viſible, which in health are not to be ſeen, and 
all the white of the eye becomes red. 
* Tf, befides theſe external figns, there is an appearance 
of moths, duſt, flies, &c. floating in the air, there is an 
inflammation of the retina. 
"As in all diſeaſes of the eyes, ſo eſpecially in their in- 
flammation, the patient muſt abſtain from all ſpirituous 
liquors, the ſmoak of tobacco and ſternutatories ; he 
mult likewiſe avoid ſmoaky rooms, and the vapours of 
onions and garlick, as alſo all vivid lights and glaring 
colours, The drink may be water alone, or a decoction 
of fennel-ſeeds, hartſhorn, and barley ; the aliment mult 
be light of digeſtion. 

Intemperance of all kinds renders perſons liable to this 
diſeaſe ; as alſo a keen north-wind, and looking earneſtly 
at the fire, ſun, or glaring colours: likewiſe ſmoaky 
rooms, metallic vapours, coſtiveneſs, and unuſual re- 
frigerations of the extreme parts, eſpecially in the time 
of menſtruation. Sometimes it is owing to other diſeaſes, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcurvy, and the driving back 
the gouty matter. 

A flight ophthalmia is eaſily cured ; a more ſevere 
one generally continues a month or longer, and often 
leaves a ſpot in the cornea, or depraves the humours of 
the eye. | 

The lighter inflammations from duſt or the ſun are re- 
moved by fomenting with warm milk and water, and a- 


nointing the eyes with tutty ointment at night; if the eyes 


n 


are weak and but little inflamed, they may be waſhed with 
brandy and water, ö | 

In all cafes we are to look narrowly and often into the 
inflamed eye; ſince the inflammation may be either begun 
or be kept up by moats, or by hairs of the cilia fall. 
ing in, or growing inwards, ſo as to cauſe conflant irri- 
tation, 

Take away 10 ounces of blood, and the next morning 
give the common purging potion, which may be repeated 
twice or more, with the interpoſition of two days between 
each doſe, and at night an ounce of diacodium. 

On the days in which purging is omitted, let the pa- 
tient take four ounces, three or four times in a day, of 
the emulſion of the four greater cold ſeeds, and white 
poppy ſeeds. o | 

If the diſeaſe will not yield to repeated cathartics and 
bleeding, give an ounce of diacodium every night. 

The ſlighter caſes may be cured. without bleeding; but 
if any degree of a fever is joined, or the inflammation is 
conſiderable, this evacuation is never to be omitted. The 
more violent inflammations are not to be cured without 
larger bleedings, unleſs we can make a derivation from 
the part aff. ted without draining the whole body. For 
this purpoſe bliſters are uſefully applied behind the ears, 
eſpecially if they are to lie on for two or three days, and 
if the ſores are afterwards kept running. , Two leeches 
ſhould be applied to the lower part of the orbit, or near 
the external] angle of the eye, and the wounds be allowed 
to ooze for ſome hours after they are fallen off, _ 

This method will likewife do in ophthalmias from ex- 
ternal injuries; but not when they proceed from a ſcro - 
phulous or venereal cauſe. ' In bad caſes, after: the ia - 
flammation has yielded a little to evacuations, the coagu- 
lum aluminoſum, ſpread on lint, and applied at bed-time, 
is the beſt external remedy. $15. 

In the mean while, bliſters muſt be applied to the neck, 
and kept running for ſome days; and after that, ſetons, 
or iſſues at leaſt, It is hard to ſay, of what vaſt advan · 
tage bliſters and ſetons are in this diſeaſe. | 

The expreſſed juice of millepedes may alſo be given 
[25 are a doſe] on the days purging is omitted, in four. 
ounces of beer, or Rheniſh or French white-wine : let 
them ſtand, when mixt, all night; and then take it 
with a little ſugar in the morning, after the mixture i 
drained. 

Bur according to the later experience of Dr Fordyce, 
Fothergill, and others, a ſtrumous opthalmia may be cer- 
tainly and ſafely cured by half a dram of the bark given 
twice a-day. | 

The length of time in which the bark is to be taken is 
uncertain, for in ſome the cure is performed in leſs time 
than others. | | 

Hoffman, beſides bliſters, ſetons, c. recommends cup 
ping, with ſcarification, in the nape of the neck, and be- 
hind the ears; and in the violent ſort of this diſeaſe, 
bleeding in the jugular ; as alſo ſinapiſms of rocker-ſeeds 
boiled in wine, and then put into ſmall bags and applied 
to the nape of the neck or under the armpits. For in- 
ward uſe, he prefers to all other remedies, an infuſion, 
in the manner of tea, of valerian-root, liquorice, elder 


flowers and fegnel-ſeeds, drapk plentifully; and * 
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ves. 


Of the ArorrExx. 


Tais diſeaſe is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, ex- 
-nal and internal, and off all voluntary motion, com- 
only attended with a ſtrong pulſe, laborious breathing, 
deep ſleep, and ſnorting. | f ; 
There-is no difference between a perſon aſleep and in 
n apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the o- 
her cannot, | 
The cauſes of this diſeaſe are a particular conformation 
ff the body, as a ſhort neck, fur ſome have fewer verte- 
dre in their necks than others; a groſs, plethoric, fat, 
hlegmatic conſtitution ; polypous concretions in the ca- 
otid and vertebral arteries, or about the heart, or with- 
the ſkull, which are known by an unequal pulſe, a 
ertigo, and ſometimes a momentary loſs of fight ; an 
flammatory thickneſs of the blood, preceded by a fever 
ttended by the head-ach, redneſs of the face and eyes, 
n advanced age, attended with a glutinous, cold, catar- 
hous, leucophlegraatic conſtitution, 
The forerunners of an apoplexy in theſe laſt, are, dul- 
jeſs. inactivity, drowſineſs, ſleepiseſs, ſlowneſs of ſpeech 
nd in giving anſwers, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions 
2 ſleep, night mares z weak, watery, and turgid eyes; 
ituitous vomitipg, and laborious breathing on the leaſt 
aornion, . 
—_ Other cauſes may be, whatever compreſſes the veſſels 
r the brain; as, a plethora, a cacochymy, attended with 
Wulneſs of the veſſels; a hot conſtitution; tumors within the 
ull ; the velocity of the blood increaſed towards the 
head, and diminiſhed downwards ; compreſhon of the 
eins without the ſkull, which bring the blood back from 
be brain; the effuſion of any fluid compreſſing the dura 
nd pia mater externally ; the effuſion of any fluid with- 
n the brain, which by its prefſure hurts the origin of the 
zerves; this is the moſt common cauſe of apoplexies, 
nd proceeds from blood in the plethorical, from a ſharp 
erum in the hydropical and leucophlegmatical, and from 
n atrabilious acrimony in the melancholic, the ſcorbutic, 
nd the podagric. Violent paſhons of the mind, and in- 
enſe ſtudy, are prejudicial to theſe. 

There are three degrees of an apoplexy. Ine firſt is, 
hen the vital fluids are, by the force of violent diſten- 
ons, driven from the lower and outward parts of the 
ody, to the external parts of the head, and to the brain 
nd its meninges, by the carotid arteries ; whereby their 
eſſels are expanded, and the free circulation through 
em impeded, While this ſtagnation of the blood con- 
nues, the external and internal ſenſes are aboliſhed ; and 
the ſtoppage goes off they are gradually reſtored. Such 

e the fits that hypochondriacal and hyſterical perſons 
re ſubje& to. 
The ſecond degree is, when the ſtagnation continues ſo 
dng that the ſerum oozes through the veſſels, and falls 
pon the ſides of the medulla oblongata or ſpinalis, and 
d tops the influx of the nervous fluid, and produces a 
emiplexia or a palſy, | 


The higheſt degree is, when the fine veſſels 


of the pia 
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e drinking of it to receive the vapour or ſteam into the 


always mortal; 
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mater are broke, and the extravaſated blood occupies the 
baſis of the brain. | ta 

The firſt may be cured. by timely bleeding: the ſe- 
cond, though it does not ſuddenly kill, yet it generally 
renders the patient infirm ever after: the third is almoſt 


The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy, are trem- 
bling, ſtaggering, a giddineſs in the head, a vertigo, 
dimneſs of fight, a ſtupor, ſleepineſs, forgetfulneſs, noiſe 


in the ears, more deep and laborious breathing, the night- | 


mare, - 

A ſlight apoplexy goes of in a profuſe, equal, roſcid, 
warm ſweat; a large quantity of thick urine, by the 
bleeding piles, the flowing of the menſes, a diarrhea, 
or a fever. If it is more ſevere, it uſually terminates in 
a paralytic diforder ; and is ſeldom curable, but always 
leaves behind it a great defect of memory, judgment, and 
motion. | 

Bleed in the arm to 12 ounces, and then in the jugular 
to 7 ounces ; immediately after which, give an ounce and 
a half, or two ounces, of emetic wine, 

Apply a large ſtrong bliſter to the neck, hold the patient 
upright in bed, and let the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, highly 
reified, be held to his noſe. 

Let there be ſtrong frictions of the head, feet, and 
hands; and let the patient be carried upright backwards 
and forewards about the room, by two ſtrong men. Strong 
bliſters ſhould be applied to the head, neck, back, and 
calves of the legs. Sharp clyſters ſhould be thrown up 
into the body, which have a tendency to excite the pa- 
tient, and to cauſe a revulſion: 

Shaw adviſes, during the fit, to bleed largely in thearm, 
or rather in the jugular, to apply ſtrong volatiles to the 
noſe, to blow ſneezing powders up the noſe, as alſo to rub 
the temples with ſpirituous cephalic mixtures, 

Likewiſe to blow in the mouth and noſtrils the ſmok 


of tobacco from an inverted pipe, , 


Thoſe who have once had a fit of the apoplexy, are 
very liable to be ſeized with it again; and if they are 
plethoric, the beſt preſervative is bleeding once in three 
months, and uſing themſelves to a ſpare diet; taking 
medicines which ſtrengthen gently, and abſtaining from 
cares and all intenſe applications of the mind'; not ne- 


glecting iſſues and ſetons, nor the drinking ſuitable mine- 
ral waters. 


- 


Of the Pals v. 


- A Pars is a lax immobility of any muſcle, not to be 
overcome by the will of the patient. Sometimes the ſen- 
ſation of the part is abſolutely aboliſhed, and ſometimes 


| there remains a dull ſenſe of feeling, with a kind of ting- 


ling therein, 


It may be cauſed by all things that bring on an apo- 


plexy ; that render the nerves unfit to tranſmit the ani- 


mal ſpirits; that hinder the entrance of the arterial blood 
into the muſcle. Hence the nature of a paraplegia or 


hemiplegia, and the pally of a particular part, may be un- 
derſtood 


Hence a palſy may proceed from an apoplexy, an 2 | 
u 


. nal _ 
evacuations, 


lepſy, extreme and laſting pains, ſuppreſhons of the 
T | 
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evacuations, tranſlations of the morbiſic matter in acute violent palpitation of the heart, a 2 inflammation 
diſtempers; whatever diſtends, diſtorts, compreſſes or of the præcordia, a ſtopping of reſpiration, a murmuring 
contracts the nerves, ſtrong ligatures, luxations, frac- noiſe in the belly, fœtid ſtools, a flux of urine, a refri, 
tures, wounds, gangrenes, inflammatory and other tumors geration of the joints: in others, there is a ſenſe, as f 
of the coats of the nerves, in the ganglia, or the nerves were, of a cold air aſcending from the extreme parts tg 
themſelves; extreme heat, violent cold, mineral efluvia, the heart and brain. | 
and the too frequent uſe of hot water. Then they fall ſuddenly on the ground, (whence th, 
Palſies of the heart, lungs, and muſcles ſerving for name of the falling ſickneſs;) the thumbs are ſhut up clog 
reſpiration, are ſoon fatal; of the ſtomach, bowels and in the palms of the hands, and are with difficulty take 
bladder, from internal cauſes, very dangerous; of the out; the eyes are diſtorted or inverted, ſo as nothing by 
face is bad, and eaſily changes to an apoplexy. the whites appear; all ſenſation is ſuſpended, inſomuch 
If the part is cold, inſenfible, and waſtes away, it ſel- that by no ſmell, no noiſe, nor even by pinching tte 
dom admits a cure; if attended with a violent convulſion body, can they be brought to themſelves ; they froth x 
and great heat of the oppoſite part, it is very bad. the mouth with a hiſſing kind of a noiſe, the tongue is la. 
The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be warm and atte- cerated by the teeth, and there is a ſhaking or tremblin, 
nuating, conſiſting of ſpicy and cephalic vegetables, ſuch of the joints, l 
as create a feveriſh heat, becauſe it is neceſſary to diſpel However, the convulſions vary, as well as the deſed 
the viſcoſity. Soapy vegetables are beſt, and ſach as conſiſt of the ſenſes, both in degree and kind; for ſometimes, in. 
of an acrid volatile ſalt, and oil, muſtard, horſe radiſh, ſtead of convulſive motions, the limbs are all ſtiff, ard 
Sc. ſtimulating by vomits; ſneezing ; relaxing the belly; the patient is as immoveable as a ſtatue. In infany 
promoting ſweat by ſuch motions as can be uſed, or other the penis is erected; in young men there is an emiſſion Wi 
means; by ſtrong friction, &c. ON of ſemen, and the urine very often ſtreams out to a gre 
The cure of the pally is to be attempted by attenuants diſtance. 


and diſcutients; ſuch as, aromatic, cephalic, nervous and At length there is a remiſhon of the ſymptoms, and the 
uterine vegetables; their fixed and volatile ſalts; as alſo patients come to themſelves after a longer or ſhorter in-. 
by their oils; ſoaps made of their oils and ſalts; the ſtrong terval ; then they complain of a pain, torpor and hear. 
ſcented parts of animals; the juices, ſpirits, oils, and nels of the head, and a laſſitude of all their joints. 
tinctures of inſets; foſſile ſalts, metallic cryſtals, and Theſe fits are more frequent or ſeldom, or longer ot 
medicines compounded of theſe, ſhorter, according to their different cauſes, Some re- 


Likewiſe by things which ſtimulate ſtrongly, and which, turn on certain days or hours, or even months, accordiny 
by exciting a tremulous and convulſive motion of the to the quadratures of the moon, but eſpecially about e 
nerves, drive out the impacted matter; to this claſs, ſter- new or full moon; in women, chiefly about the time di 
nutatories and emetics chiefly belong, eſpecially if often menltruation; and what is moſt remarkable, often up: 
uſed at firſt. a very flight occaiton ; for inſtance, any ſudden perturba - 

By purging with warm, opening, aromatic vegetables, tion of the mind, as a fright, anger, ſudden joy, inten: WM 
with acrid foſhls, with mercurial and antimonial prepara- application, ſtrong liquors, excetuve heat or cold, or we, 
tions, in a large doſe, and repeated ſucceſſively for ſe- nereal exerciſes. | 
veral days, by the means of which a copious and laſting As to the prognoſtics ; in boys, this diſeaſe terminates 
diarrhœa may be excited. about the ſeventh, the fourteenth, or the ſeventeenth yer, 
y filling the veſſels of the body with drinking a large that is, about the time of puberty; in women, about tt 
quantity of the attenuants above mentioned, and then by fourteenth, viz. the time of menſtruation. Likewiſe it bu 
exciting a greater motion and ſweat by the vapours of ſpi- been found by experience, that chronical epilepſies har: 
rits ſet on fire. ſpontaneouſly ceaſed by the change of place, diet, and way 

Ourwardly, frictions may be uſed, either dry and hot, life Sometimes a quartan ague will put an end to an epiley: 
till the part is red; or with ſpirits endued with a ſtimu- fy and convulſion-fits, It is alſo remarkable, that theirch, 
lating virtue; or with nervous oils, liniments, balſams, or any other cutaneous diltemper, ſuch as the ſmall pox, 
or ointments; vapour or immerſive baths ; acrid, aroma- meaſles, miliary eruptions, Sc. will either abate the vic 
tic, and drawing plaiſters; cupping, ſcarifications, bliſters; lence, or quite ſtifle this diſeaſe. 3. 

whipping the part with rods; exciting a fight inflamma- The patient therefore need not deſpair of a cure, 1B 
tion with nettles, and the like. the diſeaſe is not of Jong ſtanding, the fits ſhort, tht 

A courſe of ele&rifi-ation for ſome weeks has been known diſorder not hereditary, and the years advancing to tht 
to have cured ſome inveterate palſies, though it hath fail- time of puberty ;. or if it proceeds from a fault in 13:8 
ed in others. See ELECTRIeir y. prime vie, from worms, from a bad regimen, or fron: Wi 

F 8 ſubcutaneous diſeaſe ill cured. Nor is the caſe deſpetm Wil 
Of the EriLEPSY, R if the epilepſy be flight, and when the fit is foreſeen by! 

SOMETIMES this diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly and una- ſenſation of cold air, ariſing from the extreme parts u 
wares ; but it oftner gives notice of its acceſſion by ſome the back, præcordia, and head, and alſo when it is ul 
preceding ſymptoms; the chief of which are, a laſſitude ered in by anxiety, by want of ſtrength, and a pro 
of the whole body, a heavy pain of the head with ſome penſity to vomit; or when the ſenſes are not quite 200 
diſturbance of the ſenſes, unquiet ſleep, unuſual dread, liſhed in the time of the fit, or when it comes on in u- 
Gmneſs of fight, a naiſe in the ears: in ſome there is a night, withcut the incurvation of the thumbs, , \ 
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; It is a bad fign if the epilepſy makes its firſt attack after 
; the twenty firlt year, but much worſe if the fits grow 
. more frequent; for then the animal functions are often de- 
t {troyed, and not only the memory, wit, and judgment are 


q impaired, but the patient grows ſtupid and fooliſh. It 
ſometimes ends in melancholy or madneſs, When it 
e turns to a palſy or apoplexy, it is mortal. 


The epilepſy is extremely difficult to be cured in a- 
dults, but in children it is the reverſe. Bliſters laid to 
the back part of the head are of great uſe a little before 
the paroxyſm is expected: and the time may more cer- 
tainly be foreknown, as this diſeaſe is influenced by the 
moon, and attends upon its phaſes, eſpecially the new or 
full moon, The molt proper medicines to correct the 
Juices ſeem to be native cinnabar, and wild yalerian root; 
a dram of which may be given morning and evening for 
three or four months, and afterwards two or three days 
before the new and full, | 

However, it mult not be forgot, that this diſeaſe owe 
its origin to ſo many different cauſes, and is bred in ſo 
many different conſtitutions of the body, and the fame 
remedy which ſucceeds in one caſe often fails in another; 
and therefore different medicines are tobe tried, eſpecial- 
ly on adults And great regard mult be had to the times 
in which the paroxyſms uſually return, in order to effect 
a cure, 2 | 

If the veſſels are full of blood, or it is carried with 

too great an impetuoſity towards the head, then bleeding 
in the ankles will be proper, or leeches applied to the hæ 
morrhoidal veias. This often happens to hypochondriacal 
or hyſterical perſons, to the melancholic, and women with 
child Sometimes it will be proper to bleed in the ju- 
_ £5; or to apply cupping glaſſes with ſcarifications to 
wen k, and parts near the head. 
We 4 It has its origin from a ſharp, impure ſerum in the 
hey. or in the membranes and veſſels, as in cachectical 
or kcor>utical perſons, or thoſe who have been inconſi- 
derately cured of œdematous ſwellings of the feet, old 
ulcers, or iſſues dried up; the driving in of the itch, 
icabs, or the ulcerating humour of a ſcald head; then 
the cure may be attempted by cathartics, by purifiers of 
the blood, by evacuating the impure humours with ſerons, 
iſſues, cauteries, and bliſters. 

It it proceeds from violent pain, as for inſtance, from 

a ſtone ſticking in the ureter, from the tooth-ach, ear- 
ach, or ſpaſms of the ſtomach and bowels ; then clyſters 
of oil of ſweet almonds, or the like, are to be admi- 
niſte red. : 
If, in children, it proceeds from gripes, cr the breed- 
ing of teeth, nothing is better than to cleanſe the prime 
viz from filth, by milk-clyſters, with alittle venice ſoap 
Ciffolved in them. 

If from worms, after antiſeprics and ſoft oily things, 
anthelmintics mult be given, ſuch as tanſey, garlick,-cam- 
phor, aſa fetida, worm ſeed, mercurius dulcis, and ethiops 
mineral, or powder of tin. 
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10 When the fits return at certain periods, or at the qua- 
pro | dratures of the moon, a clyſter or a vomit will be proper 
* firlt of all, of half a dram of ipecuanha, in a decoction 


of raiſins. | 
In the time of the fits, too free a uſe of volatiles, 


C I 
ſpiritous liquors, and ſtrong ſmells, are hurtful, as cau- 
fing the humours to flow too much to the head : The beſt 
method is to place the patient in an ere poſture, and to 
rub the hands and feet pretty briſkly, 

The beſt drink is water, which will mitigate, if not 
cure the ſymptoms. 

When the patient is ſo happy as to foreſee the acceſſion 
of the fit, then let him have immediate recourſe to cly- 
ſters and friftions of the lower parts. | 

A milk-diet alone has cured an inveterate epilepſy, 
Miſleto is ſaid to cure an epilepſy as ſure as the bark an 
intermitting fever. The doſe to pau perſons is half a 
dram or more, in powder, every hxth hour, drinking af- 
ter it a draught of a ſtrong infuſion of the ſame plant, If 
to every ounce of the powder, a dram of afa-fetida be 
added, the medicine will be ſtill more effectual. 

Cinnabar of antimony is greatly celebrated for the cure 
of this diſeaſe; and may be taken from four grains to a 
ſcruple, in conſerve of roſemary flowers. 

Ferreus and Jachinus affirm, they have cured many 
epilepſies with a ſimple decoction of guaiacum, giving fix 
or eight ounces of it twice a-day, and the ſecondary de- 
coction of the ſame for their ordinary drink. This de- 
coction ſhould be continued 30 or 40 days, to which may 
be added male piony root, or ſomething of the ſame 


kind; and every doſe may have a few drops of the ſpirit 


of vitriol added thereto. 

After all, there is ao medicine that can be depended more 
upon than Mus x; for it is an excellent remedy in all 
diſeaſes of the nerves, particularly cramps, convulſions, 
vertigoes, and epilepſies. Ten grains may be taken morn- 
ing and night, made up into a bolus; if the ſame quanti- 
ty of factitious cinnabar be added to each doſe, it will 
not be the worſe. | | 


Of St Vitus's Daxce, and other convulſiue diſorders, 


Sr Vitus's dance is a ſort of a convulſion, which boys 
and girls are ſometimes ſubject to, from the age of ten 
years, to the time of puberty. It diſcovers itſelf firſt 


by a kind of lameneſs, or an inſtability of one of the legs, 


which they draw after them in a ridiculous-manner, nor 
cad they hold the arm of the ſame fide (til for a mo- 
ment; for if they lay it on their breaſt, or any other part 


of their body, it is piefemily forced away from thence by 


a convulſive motion. If they are deſirous of drinking, 
before they can bring the cup to their mouth, they uſe a 
thouſand odd geſticulations like a mountebank ; for they 
cannot bring their hand in a direct line to their mouth, 
but it is forced this way and tilat, till at length, if they 
have the good fortune to hit the mark, they throw the li- 
quot down their throat as greedily as if they deſigned to 
raiſe laughter in the ſpectators 0 

In a convulſive paroxyſm, the limbs are ſtrangely agi- 
tated with various different poſtures and motions. Some- 
times the hands are put behind them as if they deſigned 
to ſit upon them, and ſoon after they ſeem to be bEatin 
the air ; then their legs will be drawn hither and thither 
as if they were dancing ſome antic dance. Sometimes 
they will bend their backs like a bow, at the ſame time 
railing their breaſt as high as they can ; then their whole 


body will grow ſtiff, and as immoveable as a ſtone. They 


generally 
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generally keep on their legs without falling; yet ſome 
will grovel on the earth like epileptic perſons, and will 


weep, laugh, gnaſh their teeth, gape with their mouths, 


put out their tongues, roll their eyes, and whirl their 
heads about in a ſtrange manner. 

After the fit, ſome are inexpreſſibly weak; ſome faint 
away, others fall into a deep ſleep; in others, again, the 
fit is terminated with eructations, wind, vomiting, and 
throwing out plenty of water, Very often a mucus di- 
ſtils from the noſe, or blood iſſues from thence, or from 
the uterus or hzmorrhoidal veins, 

Theſe perſons have generally unquiet ſleep, and full of 
dread and terror, an uncertain appetite, their bodies ge- 
nerally a little coſtive ; they ſweat with difficulty. but are 
ſubject to great paſſions of the mind. The acceſſions of 
the fits keep exact pace with the phaſes of the moon, In 
women they precede or accompany the eruption of the 
menſes, They are molt frequent and worlt after meals; 
and are eaſily excited by the paſhons of the mind, 

The fits are generally preceded with a coldneſs of the 
feet and limbs, or a kind of tingling ſenſation ; which 
alſo affects the os coccygis, and like cold air aſcends up 
the ſpinal marrow; there is a diſtended flatulent pain in the 
left hypochondrium, and ſuch a conſtipation of the body 
that neither wind nor excrements can make their exit, 
nor will the anus admit a clyſter-pipe, or, if it does, the 
clyſter and excrements are thrown up by vomit. The 
bladder is likewiſe ſo affected, that no urine can be made, 
or at leaſt but little, and thin and white, In others, 
the acceſhon begins with yawning, ſtretching, anxiety 
about the heart; a hard unequal contracted pulſe, the 

heart-burn, nauſea, vomiting, palpitations of the heart, 
difficulty of ſwallowing, pain of the head and teeth, noiſe 
in the ears, giddineſs, &©c. and then come on the con 
vulſions. 

Though this is a terrible diſeaſe, it never kills ſaddenly. 
When it is recent, the perſon young, and otherwiſe of a 
good conſtitution, there is the greateſt hopes of a ſpeedy 
cure. If uſual evacuations of blood by the uterus or hæ- 
morrhoids are ſuppreſſed, the return will either mitigate 
or cure the diſeaſe. On the contrary, if the humours are 
thick and impure, the ſuppreſhon obſtinate, their tempe- 
rament inclining to great ſenſibility, the age advanced, or 
the diſeaſe hereditary, or become habitual, the cure is 
difficult. Sometimes, through ill management, it dege- 
nerates into an epilepſy or hypochondriac melancholy. 

To cure the St Vitus's dance, take away about 8 ounces 
of blood, more or leſs, according to the age of the patient; 
the next day give half, or ſomething more of the com- 
mon purging potion according to the age, and in the 
evening the following draught : 

Take an ounce and a half of alexeterial water; 30 dro 
of compound ſpirit of lavender; a ſcuple of theri- 
aca andromachi ; and 8 drops of the tinctura thebai- 
ca. Mix and make them into a draught. 


Let the cathartic potion be repeated thrice every other 
day, and the ſame draught in the evening. After which, 
bleed again, and repeat the cathartics three or four times; 
and this courſe may be purſued to the third or fourth 
time. 


Apply to the ſoles of the feet emplaſirum e caranna. 


nne. 
For fear of a relapſe, at the ſame ſeaſon of the next year, 
or a little ſooner, in which the diſtemper appeared, bleed- 
ing ſhould be again repeated, and purging two or- three 
times, 
Allen cured two girls of this diſtemper with the expreſ- 
ſion of millipedes and the Peruvian bark, after bleeding 


.and a gentle cathartic. 


As to the cure of other convulſive diſorders, if the pa- 
tient is plethoric, or the pulſe great, it muſt be begun 
with bleeding either in the arm or foot; and if occation 
require, it muſt be repeated two or three times, but not 
till the fit is over. The air ſhould be dry and ſerene, with 
conſtant exerciſe ; the aliment ſhould be eaſy of digeſtion, 
and all hot fpirituous liquors ſhould be avoided, The 
conſtant drink ſhould be the docoction of ſcorzonera roots, 
with ſhavings of hartſhorn, or whey, or the Selter's mine- 
ral waters. Pediluvia are likewile proper, of river-water, 
wheat-bran, and chamomile- flowers. They ſhould be uſed 
pretty warm and deep, at the time of going to bed, and 
afterwards ſweating ſhould be promoted, 

The patient's body, if coltive, mult be kept open with 
manna, or with oily clyſters; and if the foes ot the 
diſeaſe is judged to be in the prime vie, it will be pro- 
per, at the changes of the moon, to give a vomit with 
manna, that is, an ounce of manna with two or three 
grains of tartar emetic. 

If, about the time of puberty, this diſeaſe proceeds 
from too early or exceſſive coition, or violent paſſions of 
the mind, all things which cauſe a commotion in the fluids 
mult be avoided; ſuch as, aromatics, ſharp purges, eme- 
tics, ſpirituous liquors, inordinate motions of the body 
or mind, and all heating things in general. On the con- 
trary, the diet ſhould be ſoft, emollient, and nouriſhing; 
ſuch as cow's or aſs's milk, or whey; as alſo baths of 
ſweet water mixed with milk, Likewiſe jellies, and de- 
coctions of ſcorzonera, barley, hartſhorn, ivory ſhavings, 
and viper's fleſh, for ordinary drink, and chocolate. 

If it proceeds from worras, the. cure depends on their 
being killed and expelled out of the body : But all an- 
thelmintics, or worm medicines, are not to be made uſe 
of in this caſe; ſuch as garlick, vitriol, copper, aloes, 
ſharp purges, and mercurials ; becauſe, if they are given 
inconſiderately, they are hurtful to the nerves. It will 
be better to uſe clyſters, made of milk, ſweet things, and 
oil; as alſo liniments of a purging quality applied to the 
navel and abdomen. Inwardly may be taken ſemen ſanto- 
nici. If mercurius dulcis is given with a cathartic, it 
will be neceſſary firſt of all to let the patient take a few 
ſpoonfuls of oil of ſweet almonds, 

If it is cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, emmen- 
agogues and hot medicines are to be farborne ; but bath- 
waters and bleeding will be proper; as alſo pediluiva, if 
made pretty warm; hot infuſions of balm-flowers, and 
flowers of the lime-tree, tincture of caſtor, abſorbent 
powders, antiſpaſmodics, and anodynes, 

If from a ſtoppage of the hæmorrhoidal flux, beſides 
bleeding and the above remedies, leeches applied to the 
anus will be of very great advantage. 

In the obſervations of the medical ſociety of London, 


we have an account of a deplorable conyullive caſe being 
cured by electricity. 
| of 


Of the Coxvursivr As TAMA. 


Ax aſthma is an impeded and very laborious reſpiration, 
ttended with unſpeakable anxiety, and a ſtraitneſs about 


hrough the lungs, ariſing from variety of cauſes, and 
not without danger of ſuffocation. : 

There are ſeveral ſorts of aſthmas. One is, Ty 
pf breathing, proceeding from corpulency and a very full 
abit of body ; and is molt apparent after violent motion : 
ut this is a ſlight diſorder, and free from all danger. 
he next is the pituĩtous aſthma, attended with a moiſt 
ough, and the bringing up pituitous matter; it attacks 
the patient at all hours, and in all poſitions of the body, 
and is owing to a plenty of a viſcid mucus, ſtuffing the 
reficulz of the lungs, and hindering the free ingrels and 
greſs of the air through them. Another is owing to the 
gonvulſive contraction of the parts deſigned for reſpiration, 
and proceeds from various cauſes both within and without 
Sc thorax ; and this is called the dry flatulent or convul- 
ie aſthma. 


orm cuſtomary labours, difficult breathing when going 
p a hill ; the patients grow hoarſe, cough, and are 
roubled with frequent ecuctations; they cannot ſl-ep, 
and are ſcarcely warm in their beds. As the diſeaſe grows: 
vorſe, the cheeks look red, the eyes grow prominent as 
f they were ſtrangled ; they ſnare or wheeze while wa- 
ing, but much more when aſleep ; they are fond of cold 
ir, they keep themſelves in an erect poſture, and ſeem 
o ſuck in the air with open mouth: they are troubled with 
cating about the neck and forehead ; then comes on a 
oolent cough, and the patient brings up a little cold fro- 
ry matter. As they draw in their breath, the neck 
Sw cl!, and the præcordia are pulled upwards ; the pulſe 
mall and quick. If it increaſes, the patient is in dan- 
cr of ſuffocation-: but if it grows better, the fits are ſel- 
om, and greater plenty of matter is coughed up; the 

Tr inc is more plentiful, but without a ſediment ; the voice 
rows clearer, the ſleeps longer than are neceſſary, che 
rzcordia are ſet at liberty; a pain ſometimes paſſcs to 


e ſhoulders ; the breathing is ſlow and gentle, but with 
ſort of a wheezing. 


iolent all the ſymptoms become. The patient's body 
rows more coſtive, and the urine is thin and warry ; 
oſt commonly the feet ſwell, then the hands, face and 
ack ; there is a numbneſs of the arms, the countenance: 
wan and livid, or of a leaden colour. Then comes on 
little fever, which grows worſe in the evening; the 
hole body is cachectic, with an œdematous ſwelling of 


* e feet; there is a dropſy of the breaſt, or an aſcites, 
if r anaſarca z at leaſt there is a palſy on one fide, or of 
nd he arm; or, inſtead, thereof a palſy of the eyelids, | 
ent When the diſeaſe is recent, and is owing only to the 


paſmodic contraction of the precordia, there are hopes 
fa cure; eſpecially if the matter of the gout, ulcers, 
ad exanthematz, are ſent back to their proper feats. 
hen the menſes or hæmorrhoids which were ſtopped. 
turn, it yields relief, and, if the diſcaſe was not too far 


Aranced, perfect health, If it is inveterate, or ill ma- 
Vor. III. Ne 43, 2 
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he præcordia, hindering the free circulation of the blood 


There is a heavineſs of the breaſt, a ſlowneſs to per- 


The longer this diſeaſe continues, the more ſharp and 


or 
naged, iv brings on a dropſy of the breaſt, obſtruftions of 
the lower belly, œedematous ſwellings of the feet, a ca- 


chexy, and an univerſal dropſy. In general, all convul- 
five aſthmas portend a ſudden exit, or ſuffocation, eſpe- 
cally if there is a polypus of the heart: if it continues 
long, then the patient will die of the dropſy; in which 
caſe it will be ſoon fatal; when there is a ſlow fever, an 
unequal intermitting pulſe, a palſy of the arms, a con- 
tinual palpitation-of the heat, little urine, a ſyncope or 
ſwooning, then death is at hand. Some are carried off 
by an inflammation of the lungs, and the more grievous 
the diſeaſe the more languid the pulſe. The aſthma, in 
old perſons, continues till death. 

In the paroxyſm, becauſe the body is generally bound, 
and the wind and humours are -carried upwards, the 
ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance is from emollient and carminative 
clyſters. N 

Afterwards uſe frictions of the feet, which have an in- 
credible efficacy; alſo let them be put into warm water; 
for the feet are almoſt always cold. When there is 4 
violent ſpaſm about the præcordia, hot fomentations are 
neceſſary, or bladders filled with hot milk, and applied 
to the part affected; likewiſe nervous liniments are very 
uſeful, rubbed in with a warm hand. e 

Internally, antiſpaſmodics ſhould be given, with gentle 
diaphoretics. I 

And this is all that needs to be adminiſtered in the fit, 

Out of the fit, if it proceeds from too great a con- 
geſtion of blood about the breaſt, or from a polypus of 
the heart, bleeding in the foot will be proper, as alſo ſca- 
ritications z in a ſuppreſſion of the hxmorrhoids, leeches 
ſhould be applied to the anus; alſo gentle laxatives to 
cleanſe the prime vie; likewiſe bodily motion, ſlender 
diet, and ſoft drink, If there are hypochondriacal or 
flatulent ſymptoms, then gentle laxatives will be the more 
neceſſary, together with clyſters. When the menſes 
or hzmorrhoids are ſuppreſſed, nothing is better than 
the bath-waters, both for bathing and drinking ; or the 
waters of Selters taken warm and mixed with milk. 

When the atthma proceeds from the driving back ſome 
impure matter from the ſkin, or from the drying up of 
ulcers, and the humour is tranſlated to the nervous parts 
of the breaſt, then gentle dia phoreties will be neceſſary 
to ſend it back to the ſuperficies of the body. 

After which the patient may drink tea made of balm; 
or elder, or lime tree flo»ers, with the leaves of ſcordi- 
um, or yeronica and fennel ſeeds, or any thing elſe of 
the ſame kind, Remedies compounded of ſulphur are 
likewiſe very efficacious in driving back the morbific mat- 
ter to the ſkin, though outwardly they are hurtful in cu- 
taneous diſeaſes | | | 

The returns of the fits are to be obſerved and guarded 
againſt, by moderate evacuations, as bleeding, gentle 
vomits, laxatives, and ſometimes cathartics: but eve 
thing that heats the blood ſhould be carefully avoided, 
eſpecially about the uſual times of the paroxyſms ; be- 
cauſe there is 2 then a lurking fever, which ought 
not to be exaiperated by heating food or medicines. 

In a dry aſthma proceeding from fumes of lead an air 
replete with exhalations from quick lime, or the vapours 
- pitcoal G milk, cream, oil of ſweet almonds; — 
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of ſperma ceti, the fat of animals uſed internally and ex- 
ternally, anſwer every purpoſe. 


Coantry air, and following the plough, are beneficial 
to reſtore the debilitated tone of the lungs; and tea, 
made with hyflop, veronica, ground-ivy, liquorice, and 
daiſy flowers, cannot be enough commended, But ſweet 
things, in every kind of aſthma, are hurtful, eſpecially in 
the humid or ſerous, and the hypochondriacal 


Of a Coucn. 


Tus cough now under conſideration is a primary diſ- 
eaſe, which greatly diſorders the whole body by its ve- 
hemence and obſtinacy. Its cauſe is, a flux of ſerous 
humours from the outward parts and extremities of the 
body to the lungs, and is ſeldom without feveriſh heats 
and ſhiverings towards the evening. 

It is either moiſt or dry: the former afflicts the phleg- 
matic, whoſe fibres are lax and muſcles ſoft, and who a- 
bound with ſerous and pituitous humours. Women are 
more liable to it than men; as alſo infants, boys, and old 
men, morethan thoſe in the vigour of their age. The 
dry cough principally attacks the hypochondriac. the ſcor- 
butic, the cachectic, and thoſe who are lean and flender, 


and ſubje& to convulſive diſorders, and whoſe bodies likt-' 


wiſe abound with a ſharp ſerum. 

The moſt violent of theſe kind of coughs is the tuffs 
convulſiva, or ferina, whole effects are ſo violent as al- 
moſt to put the patient in danger of ſuffocation : In chil- 
dren, this is called the hooping cough. Sometimes this 
is dry in the beginning ; or the patient brings up a little 
thin ſerum, more or leſs ſharp. Sometimes it is moiſt; 
and then after a very laborious fit, the patient expectorates a 
ſublivid, and commonly a moſt tough mucus. The extreme 
parts grow cold, the body is coſtive, the urine and the 
vital fluids are driven in greater plenty and force towards 
the breaſt and head; ſo that while the paroxyſm laſts, 
the face is red and turgid with blood, the veins ſwell, the 
arteries beat quicker and ſtronger, the eyes are ready to 
ſtart out of the head, the tears ſlow, the eyelids ſwell, 
and ſometimes the blood, after ſneezing, ſprings from the 


noſe. Sometimes the very veſſels of the lungs burſt, and 


a ſpitting of blood enſues. Sometimes a hiccup ſupervenes, 
and then at the ſame time the patient is affected with 
laborious vomiting ; ſome diſcharge their excrements and 
urine inſenſibly; and the coughing of others is ſo violent 
as to cauſe ruptures, eſpecially in children, | 
As to the prognoſtics, a dry cough often turns to a 
moiſt, by hurting the digeſtion, and rendering the pa- 
tieat cachectic. When a moiſt cough becomes ſuddenly 
dry, and the breaſt remains oppreſſed, we may conclude 
that a putrid or hedic fever, or an exulceration of the 
lungs, are near at hand. In the convulſive cough of chil- 
dren there is danger of a ſuffocation z which cough ſome- 
times happens in difficult dentition, and in the meaſles. 
It ſometimes cauſes gibboſity and ruptures in boys; in 
women abortion; in adults a ſpitting of blood and a 
phthſis. Coughs that proceed from a ſchirrus of the 
lungs or other viſcera, are incurable; if from driving 
in of exanthemata, or breakings out of the ſkin, it grows 
eaſy as ſoon as they are thrown out again. All coughs 


attended with loſs of fleep are bad; as allo that which is 


C4 . | 
frequent, tedious, obſtinate, and proceeds from a defluc- 
tion on the lungs. Oa the contary, a moderate heat in 
the night time, with an equal breathing ſweat throughout 
the whole body, a larger flux of urine, and the body o- 
pen at the ſame time, a more quiet ſleep, and an ea- 
ſier expectoration, are certain ſigns that the diſorder is 
going off. | 

If the cough is recent, and there is no fever, nor o- 
ther ſigns of a baſtard peripneumony ; or if it is not the 
conſequence of a pleuriſy or a peripneumony ill cured, by 
a neglect of ſufficient bleeding ; the patient need only ab- 
ſtain from wine and fleth for ſome days, and uſe the fol- 
lowing remedy. 

1. Take 10 drops of balſam of ſulphur, with a bit 

of candied ſugar; to be uſed twice or thrice in the 
day. f 

Recent coughs, after bleeding, are ſoftened by a mu- 
cilage of linſeed, or by any common ſweet oil: But the 
oils are made more efficacious by the addition of a volatile 
alkaline ſalt, in this manner: 

2. Take an ounce and a half of oil of olives, 6 ounces 

of water. 60 drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn, an ounce 
of pectoral ſyrup : Take three or four ſpoonfuls e- 
very fourth hour. 

If the cough will not yield to theſe remedies, then it 
will be to no purpoſe to rely on pectorals, eſpecially if 
there is a fever along with it, or if it proceeds from a 
pleuriſy or peripneumony ; for then it is to be cured 
by bleeding and purging, in the ſame manner as the ba- 
ſtard peripneumony. 

Wen there is a thin, falt, ſharp deflaxion, jellies 
are proper, and a decoction made of barley, ſhavings of 
hartſhorn, viper-graſs root, and liquorice; or the de- 
coction of turpentine with ſugar; and above all things, 
oil of {ſweet almonds freſh drawn. - 

When a tuſſis catarrhalis affects the whole habit or body, 
with a loſs of appetite and a tabes, the cure muſt be at- 
tempted with aſſes milk or whey, or milk with equal parts 
of Selters waters, and eſpecially riding. 

In a moiſt, laſting, pituitous cough, the body muſt 
be kept open with manna, two ounces at leaft diffolved 
in any convenient vehicle, to which may be added, two 
drams of terra foliata tartari, and a few drops of oil of 
aniſeed. If the ſtomach will not bear laxatives, clyſters 
muſt be uſed. ; g 

When the cough is outrageous, ſaffron mixed with 
bezoardics is very friendly to the breaſt ; nor are ſtorax 
pills, mixed with the aromatic pills, leſs beneficial, You 
may order about 6 grains of the ſtorax pills, with a ſcru- 
ple of the aromatic, and give them at bed-time; in the 
mean while not neglecting the expectorants, oil of ſweet 
almonds, and ſperma ceti. Likewiſe the thebaic tincture 
mixt with ſpirit of hartſhorn is not unuſeful for the ſame 
purpoſe. 

But the beſt opiate in this caſe, is the elixir paregori- 
cum: the doſe for children is from 5 to 20 drops; for 
adults, from 20 to 100 and upwards. It is peculiarly 
excellent for children in the hooping-cough or chin- 


*couph. 


The patient ſhould, as much as poſſible, breathe a tem- 
perate air, ſhunning all ſalted and ſmoak dried meats, 


poignant 
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poignant ſauces, for they render the blood and ſerum ſharp 


and impure ; he ſhould alſo abſtain from malt liquors; 
but more eſpecially acid wines. The drink ſhould be 
bydromel ; or, if the patient is ſcorbutie, water alone, the 
cold being firſt taken off with toaſted bread. The vulgar 
pour hot water upon wheat bran, and drink the infuſion 
cold, not without ſucceſs, 

As to bleeding in this diſeaſe, it is neceſſary for thoſe 
who are full of blood. and whoſe veins are very promi- 
nent; or when the uſual excretions of it are ſuppreſſed; 
it is alſo a good preſervative, though the perſon has palt 
his feventieth year, Bliſters may likewiſe be uſed, in 
obſtinate caſes, 


Of a PuTais1s, or Conſumption of the Luxcs. 


Ir an ulcer of the lungs conſumes them ſo far that the 
whole habit of body waltes away, it is called a conſump- 
tion of the lungs. 

This ulcer may proceed from any cafe which may 
detain the blood in the lungs fo as to change it into a 
purulent matter. 

The cauſes may be referred. 

I. To that temperament of the body which tends firſt 
to ſpitting of blood, then to an ulcer of the part where 
the blood has made its way through. This conſiſts, 

In a tenderneſs of the arterial veſſels, and in the im- 
petus of a more or leſs acrimonious blood, This is known 
from a view of the tender and fine veſſels, and of the ſlen- 
der make of the whole body, a long neck, a flat and nar- 
row thorax, depreſſed ſcapulz ; the blood of a bright red, 
thin, ſharp, and hot; the tkin tranſparent, very white and 
fair, with a blooming red in the cheeks; the wit quick, 
ſubtle, and early ripe with regard to the age, and a mer- 
ry chearful diſpoſition, 

In iuch a debility of the viſcera as diſpoſes their too 
tenacious contents to produce obſtructions, putrefactions, 
and to grow acrimonious, whereby the veſſels are corro- 
ded, firit cauſing ſpitting of blood, and then ulcers. This 
is diſcovered by a ſlight febricula, a little dry cough, an 
unuſual heat, a redneſs of the lips and mouth, a fluſhing 
in the face; which are moſt apparent when the new chyle 
enters into the blood; a propenſity to ſweating when a. 
ſleep, a weakneſs, a ſhortneſs of breath increaſing upon the 
leaſt motion, | | 

In that age when the veſſels have attained their full 
growth, and will not admit of any further lengthening ; 
when at the ſame time the blood iacreaſes in quantity, 
acrimony, and force; which happens between the ſixtcenth 
and thirty-fixth year of the patient's age. 

In an hereditary diſpaſition to this diſeaſe. 

Theſe diſpoſitions to a phthiſis are haſtened, 

By a ſuppreſſion of accultomary evacuations, eſpecially 
the ſanguincous; as the hæmorrhoids, menſes, lochia, 
bleeding at the noſe, uſual blood: letting, chiefly in the 
plethoric, and thoſe who have loſt a limb. | 
By any violent ſhock of the lungs, by coughing, ſhout- 
Ing, ſinging, running, violent efforts of the body, anger, 
and wounds. 

By ſharp, ſaline, aromatic. aliment, or drink; by the 
particular manner of living; by another diſeaſe, whence 
the quantity, acrimony, velocity, rarefaCtion and heat of 
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the blood are increaſed. Hence it frequently happens 


from acute fevers, the plague, ſmall-pox, and ſcurvy, 

II. Likewiſe this collection of pus may proceed from 
a peripneumony, which terminates in an apoſtem, 

III. When there is an empyema formed, it may cor- 
rode, deſtroy, and conſume the lungs, and fo produce the 
ſame diſeaſe as if they were waſted away by an ulcer gene- 
rated in their own ſubſtance | 

The ſign of an approaching phthiſis is a dry cough, 
which may continue for ſome months ; whereas. a ſimple 
catarrh is attended with ſpitting, and is but of ſhort du- 
ration, Vomiting, or a diſpoſition to vomit after eating, 
excited by the above mentioned cough, is a molt certain 


- ſign of a phthiſis. 


It invades perſons from eighteen to thirty five years of 
age; the whole body waſtes away. There is a hectic fe- 
ver, which is moſt apparent after meals, and is known 
by the quickneſs of the pulſe, and the redneſs or fluſhing 
of the cheeks : The matter brought up by the cough is 
bloody or purulent ; if it is ſpit into the fire, it yields an 
offenſive ſmell; if into a veſſel of water, it falls to the bot- 
tom Though it is thick, it is not glutinous or tenacious, 
but fluid, and of different colours, viz. yellow, green,. 
but moſt commonly of an aſh- colour. 

This diſeaſe begins with a flight pain, moderate heat, 
and an uneaſy or oppreſſive ſtraitneſs of the breaſt. When 
blood is brought up by coughing, it is generally of a flo- 
rid, ſcarlet colour, 2nd frothy, and proceeds from the 
lungs with a remarkable noiſe. It is mixt with fibres, 
films, and ſmall portions of arterial, venal, and bronchial 
veſſels: The pulſe is ſoft, ſmall, and undulating ; the 
breathing is difficult; and theſe ſymptoms are preceded by 
a fajtiſh taſte in the mouth. 

Blood is coughed up from the lungs ſometimes without 
any pain; and if there is a veſſel broken, it moſt com- 
monly flows ou in a great quantity at the firſt eruption, 
and afterwards more ſparingly. 

Spitting of blood is cured by copious bleeding every 
third day, to the fourth time, or till the inflammato 
pellicle entirely diſappears. Sydenham adviſes the taking 
away 10 oundes of blood, to take the common purging 
potion the next morning, and at night an ounce of dia- 
codium. Hoffman likewiſe adviſes gentle purging and 
pediluvia, as alſo putting the hands into warm water, For 
appealing the orgalm of the blood, he thinks nothing bet- 
ter than ſpirit of vitriol, but more eſpecially the tincture 
of roſes acidulated therewith. Morton very judiciouſly 
prefers the Peruvian bark. Refrigerating, thickening, 
ſtyptic leniert remedies, uſed a conſiderable time, are 
ſeviceable, with which may now and then be mixed the 
molt lenient balſamics. 

Hoffman adviſes the following powder, as preferable to 
every. thing elſe, in appeating the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of 
the lungs. 

1. Take ſeeds of white henbane, and crabs-eyes, of 

each a dram; 12 grains of nitre; and one grain of 
camphor Make them into a powder. 

A prudent uſe of the nonnaturals is likewiſe neceſſary; 
that may beſt oppoſe the cauſe of the diſeaſe ; and chiefly 
a proper aliment, and manner of living; a milk-diet is 
preferable to any other. | 
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When the cure is pexformed, it will be neceſſary, by 
way of prevention, to bleed once in fix months, for ſeveral 
years together, | 

Bur if, by reaſon of the violence of the diſorder, or the 
unſkilful uſe of ſtyptics, there ſhould, after the ſpitting 
of blood, ariſe a difficulty of breathing, which continually 
increaſes, a wandering ſhivering heat and redneſs of 
the cheeks, a dry huſky cough, a flight hectic fever, 
a preternatural thirſt, a weakneſs, or ſenſe of weight 
in the breaſt, it is a. ſign that the wound from whence 
the blood flowed has already begun to change to mat- 
ter about its lips. Then under the cruſt of dried blood 
pus is formed; and this collection degenerates into a la- 
tent Vomica; and that being broken, becomes an open 
ulcer of the lungs. 

The effects of an ulcer of the lungs thus formed, are 
generally theſe which follow : An increaſe of the acrimony 
and quantity of the putrid pus, a dilatation and corro- 
ding maceration of the membrane or bag in which it is con- 
tained ; a converſion of the blood-veſſels and the bronchia 
into pus; a purulent conſumption of the whole lungs, or 
of oneof its lobes; a continual dry cough, or {pittle ſhook 
of by the conſtant concuſſions of the cough ; a converſion 
of the blood flowing into the ulcer into pus; an increaſe 
of the vomica in the lungs ; the burſting of this vomica 
into the tube of the larynx ; the ſomerimes ſuffocating 
diſcharge of the pus, or the daily coughing up of matter, 
which ſinks in water, and is thick, ſweet, fat, Leid. white, 
red, yellow, livid, aſh · coloured, or ſtreaked, and which, 
put into the ſire, has the ſmell of burnt fleſti. Sometimes 
the vomica breaks into the cavity of the thorax; from 
whence proceeds difficulty of breathing, and the other 
ſymptoms of an empyema. Then the reſpiration grows 
exceeding bad; the chyle and the whole maſs of blood 
are converted into pus; the uſual method of nouriſhment 
is deſtroyed, the ſolids continually conſume and waſte 
away; a hectic fever appears, with a ſmall languid pulſe, 
and the heat in the upper parts intenſe, the cheeks look 
red. and the face hippocra ic. Generally there is an in- 
expreſhble anxiety towards the evening ; an unuſual thirſt; 
profuſe nocturnal ſweats ; red puſlules; a ſwelling of the 
feet or hands on the ſide affected; exceſſive weakneſs ; a 
hoarſe voice; a falling off of the hair; an itching through- 
out the body, with watery puſtules; a debilitating di- 
arrhœa, with yellow, fetid, purulent, cadaverous ſtools; 

a ſuppretſion of the {pitting ; and then death, 
Hlence the following prognoſtics may be formed, 

An hereditary phthiſis is the molt dangerous of all, 
and is incurable unleſs the ſpitting of blood be prevented, 
$::44 phthiſis from external violence, that is, proceed- 
ing from ſpitting of blood cauſed thereby, is the ſlight- 
elt of all. 

A phthiſis in which the vomica breaks ſuddenly, and 
the patient eaſily brings up a white, concocted, ſmooth 
pus, and in quantity proportionable to the ulcer, with- 
out- thirſt, and with a good apperite and digeſtion, due 
ſecretions and excretions, is curable, though with diffi- 
culty. 

* ſolid, ſtinking, ſweet ſpittle, with night - ſweats, 
livid cheeks, paleneſs of the face, the noſtrils pinched up, 


ſinking in the temples, incurvation of the nails, falling off proper intervals, eſpecially if the flux of ſerum is like 3 


re 


of the hair, and a colliquative diarrhœa, are ſigns of ap- 
proaching death, 

When a vomica is known to be formed in the Jungs, 
then the phyſician mult endeavour to ripen and break it; 
which is to be done by milk-diet, riding on horſeback, 
warm vapours and expeCtorants : Which done, 

1. The blood muſt be guarded and defended againſt 
the purulent infection, by remedies which are moderately 
and agreeably acid and ſaltiſh, by vulnerary herbs, {mooth 
baiſamics given in various forms, in great plenty, and 
continued a long time. 

2. The ulcer muſt be cleared as ſoon as poſſible from 
the purulent matter, the lips of it cleanſed and conſoli- 
dated, which 1s to be done by liquid medicines, by things 
which promote coughirg by motion, riding, country- air; 
theſe are expellents. The -leanſers are detergent balſa- 
mics, uſed inwardly and outwardly, The conſolidators 
are paregorics. 

3. The aliment muſt be ſuch as requires the leaſt force 
to make it paſs freely through the lungs, and be there 
aſhmilated, and at the ſame time be fit for nouriſhment 
Aﬀes milk is very ſuitable to this intention, as alſo but- 
termilk. / 

Small repeated bleedings are not only beneficial in old 
coughs, threatening conſumptions, but alſo after purulent 
ſpittiag and hectie ſymptoms have appeared. The quan- 
tity of blood to be drawn is from four to ſeven or eight 
ounces, once in eight or ten days. 

Setons, or iſſues made in the (ide of the part that is moſt 
affected, are very beneficial, 

We muſt endeavour to diminiſh the defluxion on the 
lungs, by bleeding and gentle purging, as well as pecto- 
rals, accommodated to the various ſtates of the diſtem- 
per, viz. by thickening medicines and attenuants, and 
ſuch as temperate the hectie fever, with emulſions 
and aſſes milk, &c and laſtly, by healing the ulcer with 
balſamics, as opobalſamum ; the doſe is 20 drops upon 
ſugar; but this is not to be taken before due evacuations 
have been firſt made, 

After evacuations, great care muſt be taken that the 
cough be appeaſed, left the lungs ſhould be weakened by 
the continual agitation, 

The moſt ſovereign remedy to reſtore the lungs to 
their priſtine vigour is to get on horſeback every day; 
and he that will put himſelf upon this exerciſe for a 
cure, need not be tied down to any ſtrict rules of diet, 
nor be debarred from any ſort of meat or drink, fince the 
whole ſtreſs of the matter depends wholly on the conſtant 
and continual exerciſe of riding. Long ſea- voyages have 
of late been greatly recommended. 

In the brit ſtage of this diſeaſe, when the lungs, 
trachza, and glands, throughout the whole pulmonary 
tube, ace ſtuffed with a pituitous matter, ſeparated from 
the maſs of blood, and the patient is afflited with a con- 
tinual cough, eſpecially in the night-time, all proper me- 
thods muſt be uſed to {top the influx of this catarib, and 
to concoct the humours already impacted, 

Firſt, Blood muſt be taken from the arm, from ſix to 
ten ounces, if the patient is plethoric, or accuſtomed to 
bleeding; this is to be repeated once, twice, or thrice, at 
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ſuſfocating catarrh, together with the copious expectora- 
tion of a crude phlegm; or where there is an aſthmatic 
difficulty of breathing, a pain in the fide, or the ſigns of 
any ditpolition to à rheumatiſm, a pleuriſy, or a perip- 
ncumcny. 


After bleeding, eſpecially if there is a nauſea, or an 


inclination to vomit, it will be neceſſary to give an emetic 
with oxymel of ſquills [or ipecacuanha wine, ] which 
will ſometimes ſtop the progreſs of an incipient phthiſis. 
The emetic, if it agrees with the patient, and there is 
occaſion for it, may be repeated every third or fourth 
day. The belt rime is towards the evening ; and after the 
operation is ove”, an opiate will be proper. 

Nor mult thoſe remedies that {often, lubricate, thicken 
and concoct the phlegm, be omitted; inch as ſugar · can 
dy, barley ſugar, old conſerve of roſes, juice of liquorice, 
the white and black troches of the London diſpenſatory; 
freſh butter in water-gruel, ſweet oil or oil of ſweet al- 
monds, eſpecially linſeed oil cold drawn, of which the 
patient may take a ſpoonful every hour, unleſs there is a 
diarrhoea, or any other contra- indicating ſymptoms, He 
may alſo eat raiſins and figs. 

The air ſhould be pure, far from bogs and marſhy 
places, and the ſmoak of ſea-coal ; the aliment light of 
digeſtion; the drink ſmall, for ſpiritous liquors ſhould be 
avoided, The patient ſhould af: exerciſe, and keep his 
mind as free from paſtions as poſſible. 

The ſecond ſtage of this diſeaſe may be reckoned from 
the firſt formation of the tubercles, till they begin to in- 
flame and putrify, that is, while they remain in a crude 
ſtate. This is known from the increaſe of the hectic fe- 
ver; from the waſting and flaccid ſtate of the muſculous 
fleſh, from the dryneſs of the cough, for the ſpitting con- 
ſiderably abates; and from the great weight and oppreſ- 
ſion which is continually felt in the breaſt. 

In this (tage, all evacuations by vomit, ſtool, and 
ſweat, are pernicious ; for they increaſe the fever, and ac- 
celerate the conſumption, Nor is bleeding otherwiſe 
proper, than as it prevents an inflammation, and then it 
mult be uſed with a ſparing band, when there are pleu- 
retic pains, or the patient hath catched a freſh cold, 

Beſides alterative medicines, taken in {mall quantities, 
and at ſtated times, endeavours mult be uſed to cool the 
febrile heat of the blood, and decreaſe the quantity of 
the noxious humours. The diet muſt be ſuch as will 
obtund the acrimony of the humours ; as pairidges, 
mountain-birds, poached eggs, oiſters, calves-feet and 
Jellies, and ſoups made therefrom ; alſo craw fiſh and o 
ther ſhell-fiſh, and broths made of their fleſh. Like- 
Wiſe ſpaw-waters, pectorals, hydromel, a milk diet, aſ- 
ſes milk, milk-water, millepedes, ſoails, and the like; 
2 with iſſues, ſhaving the head, and proper plai- 

ers. 

In the third ſtage of this diſeaſe little hopes remain of 
a Cure, unleſs the ulcers are ſmall and benign. | 

Ia this ſtate of the diſeaſe, opiates ſhould be ſparingly 
uſcd, even though the cough and want of reſt require 
them, becauſe they not ſeldom bring on ſudden death, 
Jeilies and broths are likewiſe to be directed; for, in ſhort, 


there is now more help to be expected from the kitchen 
than from the apothecary's ſhop, 
Vor. III. No. 73. 2 
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The diet ſhould be water gruel, ptiſans of ſcalded ap- 
ples, poſſet - drink, ſtoned raiſins and liquorice, table- 
beer warmed with a toaſt, and the like. When the fe- 
ver is on the decline, chicken broth, poached eggs, Cc. 

If there is occaſion, the body muit be looſened with 
clyſters of ſugared milk, with chamomile flowers, and 
repeated as occaſion requires; then take away ten ounces 
of blood on the fide affected, which ſhould be boldly re- 
peated every, or every other day, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms. | 

In colliquative ſweats, pearl juleps may be freely gi- 
ven, to which may be added chalk, corals, dragon's 


blood, or other abſorbents. But the Peruvian bark for 


this pupoſe, 1s much better than any other medicine what- 
ever, The patient ſhould not be permitted to ſleep too 
long, the bed-cloaths ſhould be light, and he ſhould be 
removed to fine ſubtle air. 


Of the NEN vous ConsSUMPTION., - 


A nervous atrophy or phthiſis, is a waſting of the bo- 
dy, without any remarkable fever, cough, or difficulty 
of breathing; but is attended with want of appetite and 
a bad digeſtion; whence the whole body grows languid, 
and is continually falling away, 

Ar firſt the body is cedematous, and as it were ſtuffed 
with a vapid chyle; the face looks pale and bloated, 
and the ſtomach lothes every thing but liquids. The 
patient is forced to keep his bed ſooner than the progreſs 
of the decay of his fleſh ſeems to require, The colour 
of the urine is uncertain, bur it is generally very red and 
ſmall in quantity; ſometimes it is pale and copious, 

No conſiderable fever is diſcernible either by the pulſe, 
heat, or thirſt, though the urine is ever ſo red, 

The cauſes of this diſeaſe are generally violent paſſions 
of the mind, a too free uſe of ſpicitous liquors, and un- 
wholſome air. 1 

Stomachic and nervous remedies are only to be 
depended upon ; fuch as, chalybeates, antiſcorbutics, 
cephalics, and bitters, If the body be coſtive, two 
ounces of tinctura ſacra may be taken every fourth even- 
ing, and from 30 to 40 drops of elixir aloes, in a glaſs 
of white-wine with bitters, before dinner. The elixir of 
vitriol is excellent in this cafe, 20, 30, or 40 drops is a 
doſe, in any convenient vehicle, once, twice, or thrice 
a day. Alſo about half an ounce of the chalybeate wine, 
in ſome proper liquid, in the winter; in the ſummer, the 
ſpaw waters: the uſual drink may likewiſe be made bitter 
with the vinum amarum ; but nothing ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach more than a decaction of wormwood 

Sometimes the patient may take eight or nine drops of 
opobalſamum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn, or of {al ammoniac, 
as friendly to the nerves ; nor muſt he forget exerciſe and 
chearful company, with other diverſions, 


Of an EMPYEMA. 


Ax Empyema is a collection of purulent matter in the 
cavity of the thorax, between the Jungs and the pleura, 
which always ſuppoſes the breaking of a vomica into the 
ſaid cavity. x 

Such are the vomicæ or abſceſſes of the Juggs, pro- 
ceeding from inflammauons, from ſpitting of blood,” from 
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a thick matter which cannot be expectorated. Of the 
pleura, from an inflammation, from a wound therein, 
healed outwardly but open inwardly ; from a bruiſe, or 
a concealed rupture of it, turning to pus. Of the dia- 
phragm, when, after an inflammarion, it ſuppurates, 
and breaks on its upper part. Alſo of the mediaſtinem 
and pericardium affected in the like manner. | 

An empyema may be foreſeen from an inflammation of 
any of the above mentioned parts, which is not terminated 
and reſolved by concottion, revulſion, a criſis, or medi- 
cines; but is followed by ſhiverings, a febricula increa- 
ſing at night, a wandering heat, a ſenſe of heavineſs in 
the part that was pained, a difficulty of breathing, a 
want of appetite, and an unuſual thirſt, 

An actual empyema is known from twenty days being 
elapſed fince the inflammation began, without expectora- 
tion of the matter; from the {1gns of a vomica in the five 
abovementioned parts diſappearing; from a new pain, 
cough, difficulty of breathing, and ſpitting, ariſing, and 
afterwards going off; from a dry cough, a weight on 
the diaphragm, not being able to lie but on one fide, a 
noiſe made by the fluuation of the pus, upon moving 
the body; from a flow fever, a fluſhing in the cheeks, 
hollow eyes, heat in the ends of the fingers, crookedneſs 
of the nails, and a ſwelling of the abdomen. 

The conſequences of this diſeaſe are, a continual ac- 
cumulation of pus from the ulcer not yet healed ; the 
matter increaſing in its acrimony, putrefaction, rank 
ſwell, and thinneſs, by being ſhut up in a hot, moiſt 
place; an impediment in raiſing the diaphragm and ex- 
tending the lungs; a ſhortneſs and difficulty of brea- 
thing, and not eaſily performed unleſs in an ere& poſture, 
a dread of ſuffocation when laid down; an inability of 
lying, but on the affected ſide z a conſtant dry cough, with 
anxiety 3 a maceration and corroſion of the lungs, pleura, 
diaphragm, pericardium, and even of the heart itſelf, 
converting them gradually into filthy corruption; whence 
a hectic fever, quick, ſmall pulſe, conſtant redneſs of 
the cheeks, loſs of appetite, perpetual thirſt, extreme 
weakneſs, ard fainting fits. Hence all the fluids become 
unfit for nutrition, circulation, or any other office: 


The conſequence of which is, a waſting of the whole 


body; a putrefaction of the fluids, which may be diſ- 
charged through the corroded lungs, or carried down- 
wards by a fatal ſanious diarrhea; night-ſweats, pu- 
ſtules in the face, crooked nails, a ſhining yellowneſs of 
the ſkin, and a hippocratic countenance. 

The cure of this diſeaſe is different, according to its 
different cauſe and ſtate. 

When a vomica or abſceſs is known to be formed in 
any of the parts Lefore mentioned, all endeavours are to 
be uſed, -that it may be ſpeedily broken and determined 
to the outward parts, which mult be attempted by ac- 
tual or potential cauteries, or by inciſion and proper mo- 
tion. | 

Wen the vomica is actually broke, then it is to be 
evacuated by the mouth, if nature ſeems to encourage it; 
or by urine, if there appear any figns in it of pathong that 
way; or by an aperture of the thorax by a proper inſtru- 
ment. Sec SurGrtry. | 

In general, all inflammations of che lungs or pleura are 


. 


followed by an adheſion of theſe parts, which allow na- 
ture to make a paſſage externally: And it is common 
in ablceſſes of the pleura and intercoſtal muſcles to find 
them break outwardly ; nor is it uncommon even in the 
lungs. Therefore, when there is an adheſion, no other 
operation is neceſſary than to open the tumour with a 
lancet, when the pus is formed; and if the ſuppuration 
is ſo plentiful as not to admit the healing of the out. 
ward ulcer, it may be kept open with a hollow tent, 

Hoffman gives an inſtance of a perſon, who, after a 
peripneumony, fell into an empyema, and was cured b 
taking milk boiled with ſugar of roſes, The quantity 
was three pints a-day. As alſo balſamic pills made of 
flowers of ſulphur, oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, 
venice turpentine, ſaffron, and oil of aniſeed. Likewiſe 
a powder made of crabs eyes, ſperma ceti, ſugar, myrrh, 
liquorice powder, and bole armoniac, 


Of the Scurvy. 


Tuis diſtemper chicfly affects the inhabitants of cold 
northern countries, and eſpecially thoſe who live in mar- 
ſhy, low, fat and moiſt foils, near ſtagnating water, whe- 
ther freſh or ſalt, Thoſe who live idle ſedentary lives 
are moſt ſubje&, chiefly in the winter, to the attacks of 
this diſeaſe; as alſo thoſe who feed upon ſalted and ſmoak- 
dried fleſh or fiſh, ſea biſcuit, ſticking water, unfer- 
mented farinaceous vegetables, peaſe, beans, ſharp fat 
old cheeſe ; likewiſe thoſe who are ſubject to melancholic, 
maniacal, hyſteric, or hypochondriacal diſorders. 

It is known by ſpontaneous wearineſs, heavineſs of the 
body, difficulty of breathing, eſpecially after bodily mo- 
tion; rottenneſs of the gums, a ſtinking breath, frequent 
bleeding of the noſe, dim̃culty of walking; ſometimes a 
iwelling, ſometimes a falling away of the legs, ia which 
there are always livid, plumbeous, yellow, or violet- 
coloured ſpots; the colour of the face is generally of a 
pale tawney. © 

The ſirſt {tate of this diſeaſe begins with unuſual lazi- 
neſs, ſpontaneous wearineſs; the patient loves to be in a 
ſitting or lying poſture; there is a pain in all the muſcles, 
as if he was over tired, eſpecially of the legs and loins 
when he wakes in the morning, all his joints and mulclcs 
ſeem tobe tired and bruiſed, 

In the ſecond ſtate, the gums ſwell, grow painful, hot 
and itching, and bleed upon the leaſt preſſure ; the roots 
of the teeth become bare and looſe ; he feels pains in all 
the external and internal parts of the body, imitating 
diſtempers proper to the various parts. 

In the third (tate, the gums at length grow purrid, 
with a cadaverous ſmell ; when they are inflamed, blood 
diſtils from them, and a gangrene enſues; the looſe teeth 
by degrees grow yellow, black, and rotten; the ſublingual 
veins become varicous, and like rings; there are often 
fatal bæmorrhages, which break om from the external 
ſkin, without any appearance of a wound from the lips, 
gums, mouth, noſe, lungs, ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, pan- 
creas, inteſtines, womb, kidneys, Sc. Obltinate ulcers 
ariſe, of the very worſt kind, which no applications will 
cure, and which are apt to turn to a gangrene ; they bre« 
out in all parts, but eſpecially the legs, and are attended 
with a ſtench, There is a kind of anitch and dry 2 
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with a dry and mild leproſy. The blood drawn from a 
vein is black, grumous, thick, and yet wants its due 
conſiſtence in the fibrous part; the ſerum is alt, ſharp, 
and abounding with a yellowiſh green mucus on its ſur- 
face, There are gnawing, rending pains, quickly ſhift- 
ing from place to place, which grow more violent in the 
night, affecting all the joints, bones, and viſcera. ; 

In the fourth ſtate, there are fevers of various kinds, 
which bring on an atrophy ; ſometimes diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, or violent ſtranguries; as alſo faintings and mor- 
tal anxieties, a dropſy, coniumption, convulſions, trem- 
bling. a palſy, contractions, black ſpots, voiding of blood 
upwards and downwards, a putrefattion and conſumption 
of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery, Now the con- 
tagion ſpreads very quick. IR f 

The firſt fign of the approach of this diſeaſe is com- 
monly a change of colour in the face, which becomes pale 
or yellowiſh, and bloated, with a liſtleſſneſs, and an a- 
verlion to exerciſe, The caruncles of the eyes appear of 
a greeniſh caſt, and yet in other reſpects the patient ſeems 
in perfect health. However, the change of colour 1a the 
face does not always precede the other ſymptoms, _ 
it conſtantly attends them. Then an univerſal laſſitude ſu- 

rvenes, and a ſtiffneſs and feebleneſs of the knees, with 
a difficulty of breathing on the leaſt motion. Soon after 
this there is an itching of the gums, which ſwell, and are 


apt to bleed on the leaſt friction. Then they become li- 


vid, ſoft and ſpongy, and afterwards extremely putrid 
and fungous, This rottenneſs of the gums is an inſepa- 
rable ſign of this diſeaſe. Theſe are not only ſubject to 


bleed, but there are hæmorrhages from differeat parts of 


the body. | 

The fiin is dry throughout the whole courſe of this 
diſeaſe, except towards the laſt, and in many it is rough, 
la ſome it appears like the ſkin of a gooſe ; but it is moſt 
frequently ſmooth and ſhining, It is ſtained with blue, 
purple, livid, or black ſpots; ſome of which are imall, 
and others of a hand's breadth, when the diſeaſe is ad- 
vanced, They are chiefly on the legs and thighs, but 
ſometimes on the arms and trunk of the body Some 
have a ſwelling of the ankles in the evening, which diſap- 
pears in the morning. In a little time it advances gra- 
dually up the leg, and the whole member becomes de- 
matous. Hurts, bruiſes, wounds healed up, and frac- 
tured parts, always become ſcorbutic ſirſt. Old ulcers 
will emit a thin fetid fanies, mixed with blood, and at 
lengih coagulated gore will lie on the ſurface of the ſore 
like a cake. As the diſeaſe increaſes, they ſhoot out a 
ſoft, blocdy fungus reſembling bullock's liver, which 
ſometimes will riſe to a monſtrous fize in a night's time, 
The ſlighteſt bruiſes and wounds of ſcorbutic perſons de- 
generate into ſuch ulcers, and are eafily diſtinguiſhed trem 
all others, by being putrid, bloody, end fungous. 

To prevent the ſcurvy at land, it will be proper to 
chuſe a warm, dry, pure air, with a diet of eaſy di- 
geſtion, conſiſting chiefly of a due mixture of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances ; for 'thoſe are molt liable to it who 
live in marſhy, wet ſoils, and in places ſubject to great 
rains and fogs ; or in damp, low apattments, unleſs they 
keep conſtant fires, and their chief fcod be fleſh broths, 
wich plenty of f:cſh greens or vegetables, and well - baked 
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bread made of wheat- flour; as alſo a chearful glaſs of 
ſome good wholeſome fermented liquor, Cleanlineſs, en- 
tertaining amuſements, and moderate exerciſe, will alſo 
be good preſervatives in theſe caſes. In garriſons, the 
ſoldiers ſhould be kept as dry, clean, and warm as poſ- 
ſible, and their proviſions ſhould be as wholeſome as can 
be procured, with plenty of good vegetables, particular- 
ly {lads of garden · creſſes. | 

The beſt method of preventing the ſcurvy at ſea will 
appear from the effects which Dr Lind has obſerved ſe- 
veral medicines have had, eſpecially theſe which have 
been greatly recommended as preſervatives, On the 
20th of May 1747, being on board the Saliſbury at ſea, 
he took twelve ſcorbutic patients under his care. They 
had putrid gums, ſpots, and laſſitude, with weakneſs of 
their knees. They had a proper apartment in the fore» 
hold: their diet was water-gruel ſwedtened, in a morning; 
ſometimes mutton-broth for dinner, ſometimes light pud- 


dings, boiled biſcuit with ſugar, Ge. and for ſupper, 


barley and raiſins, rice and currants, iago and wine, and 
the like. Two of theſe were ordercd e-ch a quart of 
cyder in a day; twoothers twenty-five drops of cicxir of 
vitriol, three times a- day, upon an empty ſtomach, uſing 


a gargle acidulated with the fame. Two others took two 


ſpoonfuls of vinegar three times a-day ; having their 
gruels, other food, and gargles, well acidulated with it, 
"F'wo of the worſt patients, with the tendons of the ham 
rigid, were put under a courſe of ſea- water, and drank 
about a pint every day, more or leſs, according to its o- 


peration, which was intended to be as gentle phyſic. 


Two others had each two oranges and one lemon given 


them every day, which they eat. with greedineſs upon an 


empty ſtomach, at different times. This courſe was con- 
tinued but ſix days, becauſe no more fruit could be al- 
lowed. The two remaining patients took the bigneſs of 
a nutmeg, three times a day, of an electuary made of 
garlic, muſtard ſeed, balſam of Peru, and gum- myrrh; 


uſing for common drink barley-water well acidulated 
with tamarinds; by a decoction of which, and cream, 


they were gently purged three or four times during the 
courſe. | | 


The oranges and lemons had the beſt effect ; for one 


of thoſe who had taken them, was at the end of fix days 


fit for duty; and he took nothing more but a gargle of 
the elixir of vitriol for his gums, which were not quite 
found, end ſo recovered his health entirely. The other 
being more recovered than any of the other patients, was 


appointcd to look after them, Next to the oranges the 
cyder had the belt effects, though it was not very good, 
eing prick'd; for thoſe who drank it were in a fairer 


way of recovery at the end of the fortnight, « the time 


allowed for making the experiments, than any of the reſt, 
Elixir of vitriol did no good unleſs as a gargle, nor yet 


any of the reſt of the medicines. Oranges are preferable 
to lemons; for by theſe the lord Anſon's people were ſo 


ſpeedily and ſurpriſingly recovered at the ifland of Tinian. 
Beſides, Mr Murray affirms, from experience, that o- 
ranges and lemors, when properly and ſufficiently uſed, 


are an infallible cure in every (tage and ſpecies of this diſ- 


eaſe, if there is any degree of natural ſtreagth left, and 
where a diarrhea, lientery, or Gyſeatery, are not joined to 
the 
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the other ſymptoms. He obſerves farther, that at the 
ifland of St Thomas, fifty men belonging to the Canter- 
bury, and ſeven to the Norwich, who were in all the dif- 
ferent ſtages of this diſtemper, were cured in little more 
than twelve days. 

But as oranges and lemons are apt to ſpoil, let the juice 
of theſe fruits be well cleared from the pulp, and depu- 
rated by (ſtanding ſome time; after which it may be 
poured off from the groſs ſediment, Let it then be pour- 
ed into any cl-an open veſſel of china or ſtone ware, 
which ſhould be wider at the top than at the bottom, that 
it may evaporate more readily, But a china baſon or 
punch-bowl is moſt proper, on account of the form. Put 
this into a pan of water over a clear fire; let the water 
come almoſt to boil, and continue nearly in that (tate, 
with the bowl full of juice in the middle of it, till the 
Juice is found of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup when 
cold, The flower the evaporation of the juice is, the bet- 
ter; that is, it ought to continue twelve or fourteen hours 
over the fire: When it is cold, it is to be corked up1n a 
bottle for uſe. Two dozen of good oranges weighing 

five pounds four ounces, will yield one pound nine ounces 
and a half of depurated juice; and when evaporated, there 
will remain five ounces of extract, which in bulk will be 
equal to leſs than three ounces of water. $5 that twelve 
dozen of oranges may be put in a quart bottle, and pre- 
ſerved ſeveral years. The ſame may be ſaid of lemons, 
When this is mixed with water and made into punch, 
few are able to diſtinguiſh it from the freſh juice mixed 
up in the ſame manner. However, when the freſh fruit 
can be had, the fragrancy of the peel may contribute 
ſomewhat to the cure of the ſcurvy ; and when theſe are 
wanting, the ſame thing may be obtained from a few 
drops of their eſſence, or the aromatic oil contained in 
their rinds; and if a ſmall quantity of this be added to 
the extract, it will give it the ſmell and fragrancy of the 
freſh fruit in great perfection. Or rather add a little of 
the outer peel to the extract a little before it is taken off 
the fire, and then the niceſt taſte will not be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh the difference between the freſh fruit and this. 
The virtues of this extract, thus made, lie in fo ſmall a 
compaſs, that a bottle will ſerve one man at ſea ſeveral 
years; for in the making of it there is little or nothing 
flies off beſides the water, 

It will likewiſe be of great uſe to ſeamen to have gooſe- 
berries, and the like, preſerved in bottles in the ſame 
manner as the paltry-cooks ; as alſo ſmall onions pick- 
led in vinegar, cabbage, french-beans, &c. may be pre- 
ſerved, by putting them in clean dry ſtone-jars, with a 
layer of ſalt at the bottom, then a thin layer of the ve- 
getable covered with ſalt, and fo alternately till the jar 
is full, Then the whole muſt be preſſed down with a 

weight, and its nfouth quite ſtopped that no air or moi- 
ſture may enter. Thus the vegetable may be kept freſh 
and green for a whole year. At the time of uſing, the 
ſalt is to be waſhed off with warm water, This 1s the 
manner by which they preſærve that never-failing remedy, 
Greenland ſcurvy-grals. Every common ſailor ought to 
lay in a ſtock of onions, for they are a great preſervative 
at ſea. The Dutch ſailors are preſerved from the ſcurvy 
by pickled cabbage, Portable ſoup may be carried to all 


Kits. E 
places, When the ſcurvy begins to make its appearance, 
ſailors ſnould be abridged in the ſame degree of their al. 
lowance of beef and pork, and eat them with muttard and 
vinegar ; but the peaſe ought always to be terved out in 
full allowance, It mult be obſerved hkewiſe, that a ſoup 
of boiled cabbage and onions will cure an adventi:ioug 
ſcurvy in its fi: {t (tage, either at land or fea, in any part 
of the world. 

Beſides freſh and preferved fruits and vegetables, fer- 
mented liquors of ail forts are good, but more particu- 
larly cyder. Amo g thele are included many wines of 
every kind; or the juices of fruits may b= fermented with 
ale. Poor people that winter in Greenland under vaſt 
diſadvantages in point of air and diet, preſerve themſt ves 
from the {curvy by ſpruce-beer, which is their common 
drink, Likewiſe tha {imple decoction of fir-tops has dune 
wonders, The ſhrub black ſpruce of America makes this 
moſt wholeſome drink juit mentioned, and afforis 4 al- 
ſam ſuperior to molt turpentine:. It is of the ur kind, 
A ſimple decoction of the tops, con+s, leaves, or even 
of the green bark or wood of theſe, is an excellent an- 
tiſcorbutic; but perhaps it is much more ſo when fer- 
mented, as in making {pruce-beer. This is done by mo- 
loſſes, which by its diaphoretic quality makes it a more 
ſuitable medicine, By carrying a few bags of ſpruce to 
ſea, this wholeſome drink may be made at any time. But 
when ipruce cannot be had, the ommon fir-tops uſed for 
fuel in the ſhip ſhould be firit boiled in water, and then 
the decoction ſhould be fermented with moloſſes; to which 
may be added a {mall quantity of wormwood and root of 
horſe radiſh. The freſher it is drank, the better, When 
other things are wanting, tar-water may be fermented in 
the ſame manner. 

Thoſe who have been weakened by long firs of ilineſs 
ſhould have tue ſcurvy prevented by panada of bread newly 
baked, with a few drops of the extract of lemons and a 
ſpoonful of wine; as alſo oatmeal and rice, gruels flum- 
mery, ſtewed barley, with raiſins or currants, lago, and 
wine, ©c. But more particularly pickled cabbage. and 
ſmall onions boiled with the portable ſoup made weak, 
Moſt of their food ought to be acidulated with orange or 
lemon juice; and then as their ſtrength increaſes, they 
ſhould be indulged with more ſolid food. But before 
this, they ſhould have a ſmall quantity at a time and of- 
ten, and they ſhould be brought back to their labour by 
little and little. Exerciſe on a deal-board, with the ends 
laid on two cheſts, will be very proper; becauſe it pro- 
motes the circulation, and ſtrengthens the fibres, without 
any loſs of ſpirits, 

Bad air of any kind has a bad effect upon a ſhip's crew; 
to remedy which, a red-hot loggethead ſhould be put in- 
to a bucker of tar, and moved about, ſo that all the ſhip 
once or twice a-day ſhould be filled with this wholeſome 
antiſeptic vapour. In a moiſt air, whatever promotes 
perſpiration is proper; ſuch as dry linen, cleanlineſs, 
uſing the fleſh-bruſh, garlic or raw onions before going 
into the rain, and keeping the bedding dry. Plenty of 
multard and onions ſhould be uſed with their victuals. 

The cure of this diſeaſe has been in a great meaſure 
anticipated by the means of prevention, inſomuch that 
little remains to be ſaid about it. The diet ſhould be 
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light and eaſy of digeſtion, ſuch as broths or ſoups made 
ol freſh meat. with plenty of vegetables, ſuch as cabbage, 
coleworts, leeks, onions, G The bread ſhould be freſh 
and well baked ; and ſallads of all kinds are beneficial, 
but more particularly dandelion, ſorrel, endive, lettuce, 
fumitory, and purſlane; to which may be added, ſcurvy- 
graſs, creſſes, or the like, to correct the cooling qualities 
of the former. Summer fruits are all good, as oranges, 
lemons, citrons, apples, Sc. The drink may be good 
ſou nd beer, cyder, or Rheniſh wine, Phyſic is never ne- 
ceſſary if the freſh broths and greens keep the belly o- 
pen, and pals freely by urine, ſweat, and perſpiration, If 
otherwile, the patient may take a decoction of tamarinds 
and prunes with a diuretic ſalt; and on intermediate days 
he may be ſweated with camphorate boluſes of theriac, and 
warm draughts of a decoQion of the woods, of twelve 
or fifteen grains of the ſquill pills of the Edinburgh diſ 
penſatory. n Ges 
Milk of all ſorts, if it agrees with the conſtitution, 
will be very beneficial, as well as whey, which is prefe- 
rable. Sal polychreſt is uſe as a mild purgative and ex- 
cellent diuretic. The ſcorbutic juices, qualified with the 


juice of Seville oranges, are proper, eſpecially mixed 


with the clarified whey, with {ſweating twice or thrice a- 
week with the ſaid juice mixed with fack- whey ; for this 
is an evacuation which ſcorbutic perſons bear the beſt, 
When there is no danger of an hzmor:hage, warm baths, 
with roſemary, marjoram, thyme, Cc. may be good. In 
the winter-time, genuine ſpruce-beer, with lemons and 
orange juice, is proper; or antiſcorbutic ale, made of an 
infuſion of wormwood, horſe-radiſh, multard-ſeed, and 
the like; and it may be made laxative with the addition 
of ſenna. It muſt be drank while pretty freſh or new. 
Van Swieten ſays, he has often ſeen whole families cured 
of the ſcurvy, in Holland, by the uſe of a cailc of ale, in 
which were put heads of a red cabbage cut ſmall, twelve 
handtuls of creſſes or 1 graſs, and a pound of freſh 
horſe-radiſh previeuſly infuſed, | 

When the gums begin to itch and are ſpungy, uſe a 
gargle of the bark infuſed in brandy, When the putre- 
faction increaſes, uſe barley-water and honey of roſes, a- 
cidulated with a mineral acid. The fungus mult be kept 
down, and, when neceſſary, cut away. The ulcers of the 
gums mult be checked with a touch of ſpirit of ſalt, or 
oil of vitriol diluted, When the legs are ſwelled, or 
cdematous, gentle frictions are to be uſed at firſt with 
warm flannel, or with woollen cloths charged with the 


| fumes of benjamin and amber, provided the {ſwelling be 


{mail, ſoft, and not very painful, rolling them vp after- 
wards with an eaſy bandage from below upwards : But if 
they are much ſwelled, (tiff, and painful, they muſt be 
fomented with a diſcutient fomention, or rather the ſteam 
of the fomentation ſhould be received through a blanket 
rolled round the limb. This operation, repeated night 
and morning, will render the contracted joints ſupple. 
After this has been continued for half an hour, the parts 
are to be anointed with palm oil, If a vegetable diet does 
not reduce the limb, ſweat it with burning ſpirits, or bags 
of warm ſalt, 

Ulcers of the legs muſt be treated with very gentle 


compreſhon, to keep the fungus under; and the ſame ap- 
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utrid gums, a thick and faluſh urine, as is generally ob- 
. in old ſailors; then whey. long and copiouſly drank, 
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plications muſt be uſed as to the rotten gums. Mr. Mur- 
ray has found a ſtropg tincture of the bark of great ſer- 
vice in ſcorbutic ulcers. 

mineral acids muſt be given by a little at a time and of- 


ten; ſuch as the ſpirit or elixir of vitriol, together with 
ſmall doſes of the Peruvian bark. 


In dangerous hzmorrhages the 


A ſcorbutic diarrhœa ſhould not be ſuddenly ſtopt at 
ſea, but the peccant humour muſt be” gently evacuated 
with ſmall doſes of rhubarb, and the perſpiration kept up 
with a little theriac or diaſcordium, with other warm dia- 
phoretic and ſtrengthening medicines. In extreme caſes, 
opium may be given more freely. The diet muſt be gluti- 
nous and ſubaſtringent, with ſtrong rough red wine dilu- 


ted. Sometimes hve grains of alum may be given with the 
diaſcordium, eſpecially when blood is evacuated in great 
2 The moſt eſfectual remedy in ſcorbutic dy- 
enteries is an infuſion of ipecacuanha in brandy, given in 


ſmall doſes, and often repeated. 


Phyſicians refer the different ſymptoms of this diſeaſe 
to different ſalts; but their different and far-fetched cor - 
rections of theſe ſalts are plainly ridiculous. Water is the 
known ſolvent of all ſalts, and this intention will be beſt 
anſwered by pure and light ſimple water. The univerſal 


remedy for a icurvy conſiſts in mineral waters. 


After mineral waters, nothing is more effeQual in cor+ 
recting a ſcorbutic acrimony then a milk diet, or Whey a- 


lone, or impregaated with the juices of antiſcorbutic herbs, 


ſuch as ſcurvy-graſs and water creſſes. 


Paul's betony, carduus benedictus, ſcordium, and elder- 


flowers. 


In the hot or alkaline ſcurvy, ſcurvy-graſs is too warm 
to be adminiſtred alone, and ſhould be corrected with 
acids, ſuch as wood · ſorrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, 
barberries and pomegranates. Or mix the conſerve of 
. ſcurvy-graſs with an equal quantity of the conſerve of 

wood-ſorrel, and give it twice or thrice a- day, with ſome 
antiſcorbutic water. This ſhould be accompanied with 


milk-meats, almond emulſions, barley-broths, water - 


gruel, chicken - broths, with endive, lettuce, ſorrel, and 
creſſes, interpoſing, at proper intervals, gentle laxatives 


and diuretics. 


When the ſcurvy proceeds from muriatic ſalts, which 
happens to thoſe who live on ſmoaked or high ſalted fiſh 


or fleſh, and have corroding ulcers, a ſtinking breath, 


produces happy effects; as alſo citrons, China oranges, 


and ripe fruits ; whereas ſpirituous and volatile antiſcor- 
butics are generally detrimental. Hor. 


But if cruſty black ulcers require external remedies, 


we ſhould only uſe preparations of the yolk of an egg, 
myrrh, olibanum, ſaffron, oil of roſes, and Peruvian + 


balſam. When there is an exceſhve impurity of the 


humours tending to putrefaction, ſcarifications will induce 
E e ; 
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As to evacuations, bleeding. ſhould be uſed with the 
greateſt caution ; and none but the gentleſt purges ſhould 
be given, ſuch as ſenna, rhubarb, or manna, The diu; 
retics ſhould not be (ſtronger than the decoction of the 
roots of parſley, celery. fennel, and aſparagus. The ſafeſt 
diaphoretics are, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, flowers of ſul- 
phur, ethiops mineral; infuſions, in the manner of tea, of 
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a gangrene, which may be prevented by lime water, 
exalted with camphorated fpirit of wine and ſal am 
moniac. 

But fomentations and cataplaſms of the common hem- 
lock, frequently repeated and duly continued, are found 
more effectual than all other remedies, 


_ Of the Drorsr. S 


Daorsizs are of various kinds; but thoſe uſually 
treated of by authors are the anaſarca, aſcites, and tym- 

ites. 

When the lymph ſtagnates throughout the whole habit 
of the ſubcutaneous fat, or is ſhed therein, it produces 
an anaſarca, which extends itſelf alſo to the abdomen and 
ſcrotum, 

When the water is collected in the duplicature of the 
peritonzum, in the cavity of the abdomen, between the 
peritonzum and the viſcera of the abdomen, or in the 
dilated cavities of the glands and veſſels contained in the 
abdomen, it is called an aſcites, If the dropſy is owing 
to the rarefaction of ſome ſteam or vapour, ariſing from 
water, pus, ichor, or air, pent up and heated till they 
putrefy, then it is a tympany. 

The cauſe of theſe diſeaſes may be, a family diſpoſition 
thereto ; a haſty drinking too great a quantity of cold 
water, and its not being evacuated upwards or downwards, 
or by ſweat, or urine excited by heat or motion; acute 
diſeaſes, eſpecially the moſt ardent, attended with un- 
quenchable thirſt, or otherwiſe-; a lienterious dyſentery 
of a long continuance; all obſtinate obſtructions of the 
viſcera; anda ſchirrus of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, me 
ſentery, kidneys, womb, or inteſtines ; the jaundice ; a 
violent quartan ague of long duration; a lientery ; a 
diarrhoea ; a long dyſentery; the celiac paſhon, an em- 
pyema ; a conſumption; the gout ; too great evacuations, 
chiefly the blood ; the drinking of ſharp, fermented, and 
ſpirituous liquors; the feeding on tenacious and hard 
aliment ; very large and numerous hydatides hanging in 
the cavity of the abdomen; melancholy ; the ſcurvy, and 
the like. | 

The firſt ſign of the approach of this diſeaſes the ſwelling 
of the feet and ancles, -which in the evening will pit, if 
preſſed with the fingers; which ſwelling diſappears in the 
morning, eſpecially if there begins to be a diſhculty of 
breathing. And yet it mult be remembered, that preg. 
nant women, or whoſe menſes are ſtopped, as alſo when 
ſuddenly freed from an inveterate aſthma, are affected 
with the like ſwelling, When the feet and legs are diſ- 
tended to the utmoſt, the waters ruſh into the abdomen, 
and cauſe it to ſwell by little and little, till at length the 
more noble viſcera are affected therewith, and the patient 
is ſoon overwhelmed with the deluge. In proportion as 
the diſeaſed parts increaſe in bulk, the reſt fall away: at 
the ſame time the difficulty of breathing, paucity of urine, 
and intenſe thirſt, the three principal ſymptoms, grow 
more intolerable. | 

When the abdomen is ſwelled, it will ſound, when 
firack, if the diſeafe is a tympany. In the aſcites there 
is a noiſe of the fluctuating water upon bodily motion, 
unleſs the waters are incloſed in a cyſtis or bag. 


Belides the above - mentioned ſymproms, there is a 


— 
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heavineſs, a torpor, a coſtive body, and at length a flow 
fever; the patient never ſweats, In proceſs of time, the 
ſtagnating waters, being pent up in a hot place, become 
acrimonious ; hence ulcers, gangrenes, bleeding at the 
noſe, a protuberance of the navel, a mortification of the 
viſcera, and death. | 

The curative indications in an anaſarca, as well as in 
an aſcites, are to reſtore the humours to their natural 
fluidity ; to invigorate the languid circulation; to brace 
up and (ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids; to promote the, 
ſecretions 3 and to carry off the redundant (tagnating 
Juices, | 


Strong draſtic purges, ſteel medicines, abſorbents, de- 


tergents and ſtomachics, are belt ſuited to anſwer theſe in- 
tentions, 

The firſt thing to be done is to evacuate the ſerous 
humours by cathartics. 

There are two things of uncommon efficacy in the 
droply ; theſe are, elaterium and antimonial wine, 
eſpecially for thoſe which are not eaſily purged ; two 
grains of the former is a proper dole for molt conſti- 
tutions. 

As for the antimonial wine, an ounce and a half, or 
two ounces, as the patient's ſtrength will admit, given in 
the morning, will in due time free the abdomen from the 
load of water. If it does not purge downwards as well 
as upwards, mix it with ſyrup of buckthorn after the third 
or fourth doſe, 

Some greatly recommend Bontius's pills for the drop - 
ſy, the doſe of which is from half a ſcruple to a ſcru- 
ple ; but Heiſter preſcribes them from half a dram to a 
dram. f 

Mayrne affirms, that mercurius dulcis, without doing 
any miſchief to the body, acts directly upon the morbific 
cauſe, and if poſſible deſtroys it. If a ſalivation follows, 
it is not dangerous, but may be prevented if the mercu- 
rial be joined to an active cathartic. 

Many praiſe the juice of the root of iris paluſtris lutea; 
and we have an inſtance of its efficacy in a moſt deplo- 
rable dropſy, in the Med. efays ; eighty drops of which 
were given every hour in a little ſyrup of buckthorn, 
which brought away many quarts of water by Rool the 
firſt night; the quantity was daily increaſed till it came 
to two drams, and at laſt was mixt with a fourth part of 
the ſyrup, and given by ſpoonfuls. | 

Sometimes purgatives are to be entirely omitted, when 
the patient is of a weak conſtitution, or women ſubje& 
to vapours ; and then diuretics only ſhould be made uſe 
of; among which, thoſe are molt powerful which conſiſt 
of lixivial ſalts. | 

Boerhaave likewiſe propoſes to attenuate the humours 
by ſmall dofes of mercurial preparations, to be taken e- 
very other morning, in a little pulp of a roaſted apple; 
as half a grain of turbith mineral, with ten grains of white 
ginger ; or one grain of red precipitate, with ſix grains of 
— or ſeven grains of calamel, with eight of winter's 

ark. | 

Some have been cured by a pertinacious abſtinence from 
all liquids, living upon ſea- biſcuit with a little ſalt, and 
a very little rich wine, Externally, frictions of the parts 
have been found beneficial, ; of 
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Of the Hrpsocrr, or DrorsyY of the ScroTUN, 


THe fydrocele, called the dropſy of the ſcrotum, 
hernia aquoſa, and the dropſy of the teſticle, is an ac- 
queous tumour of the ſcrotum. Though authors men- 
tion ſeveral kinds, there are but two. "The firſt is, when 
the water is contained in the tunica vaginalis; the ſe- 
cond when it is contained in the cellular membrane of 
the ſcrotum, This laſt is almoſt always complicated with 
an anaſarca, a kind of dropſy which conſiſts in the extra- 
vaſation of the water which lodges in the cells of the 
me mbrana adipoſa The hydrocele in this caſe is known 
without any difficulty ; for the ſkin is ſhining and ſoft, 
yielding eaſily to a flight. impreſhon, which will remain 
pitted for ſome time; the penis 1s alſo ſometimes prodi- 
giouſly ſwelled by the liquor which infinuates into the cel- 
lular membrane There are none of theſe ſymptoms in 
the dropſy of the tunica vaginalis. 

In the dropſy of the cellular membrane of the ſcrotum, 
ſome recommend the puncture with a trochart; others, to 
make ſmall apertures here and there with the point of a 
lancet; others, to put a {mall ſkane of ſilk through the ſkin 
with a needle, and to let it remain as a ſeton, till all the 
water is drained off. But the two firlt methods yield very 
little relief, and the laſt may be more likely to induce a 
gangrene, Nor is there occaſion for any operation at all, 
becauſe the cellular membrane of the ſcrotum is nothing 
but a continuation of the membrana adi poſa; and therefore 
ſcarifications made in the ſkin of the ſmall of the legs 
will effectually empty the ſcrotum. 

Yet ſometimes there falls ſo great a quantity of water 
into the ſcrotum, that the diſtenſion is very painful, 
threatening a mortification, Likewiſe the prepuce very 
often is ſo exceſhvely dilated and twiſted, that it hinders 
the patient from making water 

In theſe cafes there ſhould be an inciſion made on each 
ſide the ſcrotum, three inches in length, quite through 
the {kin, into the cells which contain the water; and like- 
wiſe two or three, half an inch long, in any part of the 
penis, with a lancet or knife, 

The dropſy of the tunica vaginalis is cauſed by an ex- 
ceſhve accumulation of a ſeroſity, which is naturally ſepa- 
rated in the internal ſurface of that tunic in a ſmall quan- 
tity, to moilten and lubricate the teſticle. Authors have 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed them into two ſorts; the one on 
the inſide of the tunica vaginalis : and the other on the 
outſide, between that and the ſcrotum, which they ſup- 
pole to proceed from water in the dropſy aſcites. But 
anatomy ſhews the abſurdity of this opinion; for beſides 
that perſoas afflicted with this kind of hydrocele have ſel- 
dom any other dropſy, and thoſe who have the aſcites are 
free from this hydrocele, the tunica vaginalis is like a 
purſe quite ſhur up on the outſide of the abdomen, ſo that 
the water cannot inſinuate into it from any part. 

As to the notion thatſthe water falls from the abdomen in- 
to the interſtice between the tunica vaginalis and the ſcro- 
tum, it is equally impoſſible. For though in the inteſtinal 
rupture the gut falls _—_— place, yer it brings the perito- 
nzum along with it, and that will prevent the egreſs of the 
Vater, This is acircumſtance the ancients were unacquaint- 


ed with, and the moderns have not ſuſſiciently attended to. 
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This diſorder is ſeldom attended with pain in the begin- 


ning, contrary to what happens in the hernia of the epi- 


ploon, and of the inteſtine; nor is it often the effect of 
any accident. It never diminiſhes when once begun, but 


ney continues to increaſe ; but in ſome perſons not 


o quick as in others, In one perſon it will grow to a 
very painful diſtenſion ina few months ; in another it ſhall 
not be troubleſome in many years; nay, it ſhall ceaſe to 
ſwell at a certain period, and afterwards continue in 
that ſtate without any notable diſadvantage. But this 
is rare. 

In proportion as it enlarges, it becomes more tenſe, 
and then is ſaid to be tranſparent: but this is not al- 
ways the caſe; for ſometimes the ſcrotum is very much 
thickened, and the water itſelf opake; ſo that to judge 
poſitively if there be a fluid, we muſt be guided by feel- 
ing a fluctuation; and though ſometimes it is not very e- 
vident, yet we may be ſure there is a fluid of ſome kind, 
if we are certain that the diſtenſion of the tunica vagina- 
lis makes the tumour. | 

When a gut, or the omentum, form the ſwelling, it 
is ſoft and pliable, unleſs inflamed, and uneven in the 
ſurface, and reaches from the ſcrotum into the very ab- 
domen ; whereas the hydrocele is tenſe and ſmooth, and 


ceaſes before, or when it arrives at the rings of the abdo- 
minal muſcles. 


When the teſticle is increaſed in ſize, the tumour is 


rounder, and, if not attended with an enlargement of the 
ſpermatic veſſels, the cord may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the tumour and the abdomen ; but without this the 
pain or the very great hardneſs will diſcover it to be a diſ- 
eaſe of the teſticle, 

As to the cure, little is to be expected either from in- 
ward medicines or outward applications. Therefore it 
will be molt adviſeable to wait till the tumour becomes. 
troubleſome, and then to tap it with a lancet. 


Of the JauxDicE. 


Taz jaundice is a diſea'e «hich is principally diſco- 
vered by the yellow tincture of the fkin, but moſt diſtinct- 
ly in the coats of the eyes, where it gives the firſt notice 
of its invaſion. | 

The ſymptoms are, heavineſs, inactivity, laſſitude of 
the whole body, anxiety, uneaſineſs about the hypochon- 
dria, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, oppreſhoa in the breaſt, 


difficult reſpiration, a dry and harſh ſkin, coſtiveneſs;. 


hard white excrements, yellow high-coloured urine, 
which will tincture linnen or paper with a ſaffron hue ; 


there is a bitter taſte in the mouth; and all objects ſeem to 


be diſcoloured. 


The immediate cauſe of a jaundice is an obſtructed ex- 
cretion of the bile from the veſica felis and liver into the 


duodenum ; which being forced back upon the liver, mixes: 


with the blood, by which it is carried into the whole bo- 


dy, whence the ſkin and urine will be tinctured with the 


colour of the bile. | 

This obſtruction may be occaſioned by any thing in 
the duct, which plugs up the paſſage, or by external 
preſſure cloſes its mouth, or by a ſpaſm contracting the 
fibres thereof. Hence we may conceive. why the jaun- 
dice ſucceeds the ſtatulent colic, why pregnant women 


are 
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re ſubject to this diſeaſe, and why ſpaſms of hy pochon- 


Ariacal and hyſterical perſons produce the ſame effect. 


Sudden frights, the generation of too great plenty of 
bile, ſchirrhous tumours or ulcers of the liver, obſtruc- 
tions of the menſes, obſtinate intermitting fevers, and 
the bites of venomous animals, will allo produce this 
diſeaſe. 

The prognoſtics of this diſeaſe differ with regard to 
the patient's age, habit, ſtrength, and conſtitution, as 
well as with reſpect to the virulence or mildneſs of the 
cauſes, and its duration, When tae patient is young, 
and the diſeaſe not complicated with any other, ſuch as a 
quartan ague, the affectio hypochondriaca, or an obſtruc- 
tion or ſcirrhus of the liver, and has not continued long, 
it is eaſily cured. But if after the cure it frequently 
returns, with a yellow greeniſh colour, and an induration 
of the liver, it generally terminates in a hectic or an 
hzmorrhage. A jaundice ariſing from violent tranſports 
of anger, or the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the inteſtines or 
biliary ducts, cauſed by a draſtic purge or emetic, is eaſily 
cured if taken in time ; butif encouraged by grief, or the 
body is weakened by a previous diſorder, the cure is more 
difficult. 

Emertics are highly proper in the care of the jaundice, 
and yield ſpeedy relief, if the diſeaſe does not proceed 
from violent anger, ſpaſms of the ſtomach, a cardialgia, 
a ſpaſmodic colic, or a (tone lodged in the cyſtic duct, 
exciting 2 violent uneaſineſs about the prztordia, But 
when a bilious ſordes, lodged in the duodenum, and clo- 
fing up the orifice of the ductus choledochus, intercepts the 
paſſage of the bile; or when a tenacious, moveable, and 
not highly concreted bilious matter, plugs up the hepatic 
ducts, emetics are of fingular efficacy in evacuaring it. 


A ſcruple of ipecacuanha, with a grain of tartar emetic, 


will be a proper doſe; or two grains of tartar emetic, in 
a draught of generous wine, or in an infuſion of manna, 
drinking water-gruel after it. 

Likewiſe in this caſe, after emetics, cathartics will be 
proper, compounded of aloetics and mercurials : Then 
ſaponacedus attenuants, preparations of tartar, and vo- 
latiles, 

And here we muſt recommend the terra foliata tartari, 
otherwiſe called tartarum regeneratum, and by the col- 
lege, Sal diureticus, ] as the greateſt difiolvent, and the 
moſt powerful 2 in this diſeaſe. It diſſolves the 
molt tenacious ſubſtances, and opens all obſtructions of 
the viſcera; and yet has no acrimony, and may be ſafe- 
ly given in the pleuriſy and dropſy. Its doſe is from 
five grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 

When a jaundice is attended with an hzmorrhaze, it 
is always dangerous, becauſe it denotes a moſt acrimo- 
nious and diſſolved ſtate of the blood ; in which caſe, 
attenuants, aloetics, volatiles, and chalybeates, are little 
better than poiſon; whereas acids, diluents, demulcents, 
and mineral waters, are very beneficial, Hemp; ſeed, 
boiled in milk till it breaks, is often advantageous, | the 
doſe is 5 ounces twice a-day, ] or an emulſion of white 
poppy ſeeds and ſweet almonds, after moderate bleeding, 
(if the patent is feveriſh, and the pulſe will allow it) and 


gentle purging. 
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Of the Bir ious Corte, 


ABit1ovs colic is attended with the following ſymp- 
toms; a hoarſe voice, a cardialgia, a continual loathing 
of victuals, a vomiting of bilious poraceous matter, hic- 
cup, a feveriſh heat, inquietude, intenſe thizſt, a bitter 
taſte in the mouth, and the urine little and high coloured. 
Horry, Add to theſe, a burning, acute, continual pain 
about the region of the navel, which either ſeems to bind 
the belly as it were with a girdle, or is contracted into a 
point as if the patient was bored through, which ſome- 
times remits, and then grows more violent. Ia the be- 
ginning it is not ſo much dgtermined to one point, nor 
is the vomiting ſo frequent, nor does the body fo obſti- 
nately withſtand the force of cathartics. But as the pain 


increaſes, the more it is fixed to a point, the vomiting is 


more frequent, the body more coſtive, till at length it 
terminates in the iliac paſſion. At this time the pain is 
ſo intenſe as to occaſion a ſingultus, 2 delirium, coldneſs 
in the extremities, and chilling, clammy ſweats, which 
are always a dangerous omen in this diſeaſe, 

It is diſtinguiſſid from a fit of the gravel, as the pain in 
this lies in the kidney, and is extended from thence by 
the ureter to the teſticle; after eating, the colic pain in- 
creaſes, the nephritic abates; evacuations upward or 
downwards relieve the colic more than a fit of the gravel, 
The urine in the latter is more clear and thin at firſt, af- 
terwards there is a ſediment, and at length gravel or ſmall 
ſtones; whereas in the colic the urine is more thick in the 

Bleed freely in the arm; and after three or four hours 
exhibit an anodyne, and the next day a gentle cathar- 
tic, which may be repeated every other day, to the third 
time. 

Sydenham recommends riding, eſpecially when the cure 
is only palliated with opiates, | 

If the diſeaſe is cauſed by a plentiful eating of ſummer- 
fruits, the patient ſhould drink poſſet- drink plentifully, 
then take an anodyne, and bleed the next day. 

Ruſſe] obſerves, that when the colic proceeds from 
coliveneſs without a fever, then a pint of ſea- water, 
drank every morning, will cure it. But if the firſt onſet 
of the diſeaſe is neglected, and it proceeds to an inflam- 
mation, with a fever, vomiting, and retention of the ex- 
crement, and there is reaſon to be apprehenſive of the 
iliac paſhon ; when black vomiting ſupervenes, and the 
fzces are thrown up by the mouth ; as alſo when there 
is a quick weak-pulſe, and cold ſweats ſupervene; then the 
patient will be carried off by a mortification, Sometimes 
after the rigors, pus will ſhow itſelf in ſome place or 0- 
ther, which prevents immediate death; while a purulent 
teneſmus afflicts che unhappy patient. 


Of the HrsT EI Cori. 


Tuis is a common ſymptom of the hyſteric paſſion, 
and is attended with a moſt violent pain about the pit of 
the ſtomach, as alſo with a vomiting of a greeniſh humour, 
and a great ſinking of the ſpi frer a day or two the 
pa n goes off, but upon the ſlighteſt motion or perturba- 
tion of the mind it ſoon returns again, 


Neither 


— 
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Neither bleeding nor eathartics have any place in the 
cute, for they exaſperate the diſtemper; nay, the moſt 
gentle clyſters are prejudicial : For this diſeaſe ſeems ra- 
ther to proceed from a diſorder of the ſpirits, than from 
a fault of the humours. It will be proper firſt to adviſe 
the patient to drink upwards of a gallon of poſſer-drink, 
to clear the ſtomach of its impurities, by throwing it up 
again, that the effects of the paregoric may not be hin- 
dered. Afterwards give 25 drops of the thebaic tincture, 
in an ounce of cinnamon- water. This laſt is to be re- 
peated at que intervals, till the ſympioms diſappear; that 
is, the effect of one doſe muſt be known, before another 
is given. Vet ſometimes, in plethoric bodies, if the 
ſtrength will permit, it is þetter to prepare the way, by 
bleeding and purging, or both, for an anodyne. 


the FLaTuLENT or Wind Cori. 


Ir there is a fixed and tenfive pain in the right or left 
hypochondrium, or beneath the ſtomach, it is a certain 
ſign that there is wind or excrements pent up in the flex- 
ures of the colon, If the pain is in the ſmall guts, the 
abdomen will be wonderfully ſwelled and puffed up; and 
the force of the wind is often ſo great, and it diſtends the 
ſkin to ſuch a degree, that the pain is exaſperated merely 
by touching it; nor do there want inſtances of a navel- 
rupture ariſing therefrom. The pains are very acute, 
the body extremely coſtive, there is a ſenſe of a very 
great ſtraightneſs or contraction; and if the ſtomach is 
inflated, the breathing becomes very difficult, and the 
eructations are attended with ſome ſmall relief, Af- 
terwards there are cardialgic paſhons, and an ineffectual 
reaching to vomit. 272 

If the diſorder lies in the flexures of the colon, emol- 
lient and diſcutient clyſters will be proper, as alſo car- 
minative and emollient liniments applied to the pained 
part. ' | 

When the body is opened, it will be beneficial to give 
ſome lenient purge, as manna, cream of tartar, terra 
foliata tartari, with a ſpoonful or two of oil of ſweet al- 
monds, | 2 

While the pain is violent, the infuſion of chamomile 
flowers and yarrow, in the manner of tea, frequently drank, 
is a very powerful remedy. 

It will be alſo beneficial to apply hot bricks or tiles to 
the part affected; alſo bags with parched oats and car- 
minative ingredients, as carraway ſeed, juniper and bay 
berries, with decrepitated ſalt. A clyſter of the ſmoak 
of tobacco, blown through a pipe into the anus, is reckon- 
ed an excellent thing. | 

When indurated fæces plug up the inteſtinum rectum, 
ſo that the wind and ſcybals can make no exit, then the 
anus is to be fomented with emollient decoctions; and 
ſaline ſuppoſitories, with fat, are to be uſed ; alſo ſome 
ounces of linſeed oil, with an emollient decoction in 
which venice ſoap has been diſſolved, are to be iojected 
as a clyſter, | 


Of the Colic from Fumes of Lead. 


_ Tans is a diſeaſe to which all workers in lead are ſub- 

ject: and is attendef with an intolerable pain in the in- 

teſtines, and a moſt coſtive body: the navel is drawn in- 
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ward, there is the higheſt inquietude and a contraction 
of the joints, attended with a nauſea, and a conſtant 
reaching to vomit, It is apt to terminate in a kind of 
mg or a ſpaſmodic aſthma, and afflicts the patient a 
ong time. It is ſometimes owing to the raſhneſs of me- 
dicaſters, in giving preparations of lead in the gonorrhea 
and other diſtempers. 

There is no better preſervative againſt this diſeaſe, than 
by taking fat broth in a morning; the cure is to be at- 
tempted «ith oleous clyſters, and a plentiful uſe of oil of 
{ſweet almonds taken by the mouth, with or without a ſo- 
lution of manna, by which the defired end will generally 
be obtained. For the cure for the pareſis, baths of ſweet 
water are neceſſary ; after which the ſpine of the back 
mult be anointed with a liniment made of the fat of a hog, 
expreſſed oil of nutmegs, ſaffron, and oil of roſemary, 
which is a ſpeedy and a certain remedy 

This diſeaſe is called mill reek oy the miners at lead- 
hills in Scotland, which all the inhabitants there are ſub- 
jet to; but melters of lead have it with the greateſt vi- 
olence. | 

In the lighter ſage of it, there is an uneaſineſs and 
weight about the ſtomach, particularly near the cartilago 
enſiformis, and ſometimes it is like a colic in the intoſtines. 
The ſpitile of the patient is ſweet, and inelining to a bluiſh 
colour, reſembling that of a perſon who chews lead. 
The pulſe is lowiſh, and the ſkin is all over cold, with 
frequent clammy ſweats. The legs become feeble, with 
a pricking numbneſs ; and the whole body is lazy and 
feeble. Sometimes a ſpontaneous diarrhea carries off 
the diſeaſe ; bur if it continues long, it is very prejudicial. 


During this ſtage the patient is able to work, 


When theſe ſymptoms continue long, and ſpirituous 
liquors are drunk on an empty ſtomach, or after the 
working of lead, the ſecond (tage comes one; and then 
there is a fixed pain in the ſtomach and guts, eſpecially 
in the lower part of the belly, extending from one hip- 
bone to the other, with coſtiveneſs and a gnawing pain. 
The pulſe then becomes weak, and the ſſcin hot. "There 
is likewiſe a giddineſs and a violent pain in the head, 
which is ſucceeded by an inſenſibility and a delirium of 
the worſt kind; for they bite their hands and tear their 
own ficſh. Then their extremities tremble with convul- 
Gons; and at length they fink with an intermitting pulſe, 
and die of a coma or apoplexy. 

If proper medicines are given in the firſt ſtage of the 
diſcaſe, the patient generally recovers, If it proceeds 
till the giddineſs comes on, the ſucceſs is doubtful ; but 
after that it almoſt always proves mortal. 

Workers in lead ſhould never go to their buſineſs faſt- 
ing, and their food ought to be oily or fat. A glaſs of 
ſalad oil, with a little brandy, rum, or other ſpirit, is a 
good morning's draught; but ſpirits alone ſhould never be 
taken while at work, nor immediately after it. Phyſick 
ſhould be taken ſpring and fall, and no man ſhould go in- 
to the cold air while hor with labour, and they ſhould 
change their wo king - cloaths for others as ſoon as poſſible. 
Liquid aliment is beſt, ſuc as fat broth with good meat; 
for low living is bad. They ſhould now and then go a 


little way out of the tainted air. 


If the patient is plethoric, the cure is to be begun with 
1 | bleeding, 
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bleeding, and then the primæ vie muſt be cleanſed with 
a double doſe of emetie wine, or emetic tartar, other- 
wiſe it will have no effect. They will even bear half a 
dram of glaſs of antimony in fine powder, with plenty of 


warm water during the operation. If the vomit works 
well upwards and downwards, the patient is in a fair way 
of recovery. Then a milder doſe of ipecacuanha muſt be 
given with tartar emetic. If the doſe does not work ei- 
ther way, be is generally the worſe for it, and a ſtronger 
doſe ſhould be given ſoon after. If it vomits, but does 
not purge, an antimonial cathartic, or jalap and mercury 


. ould be exhibited in a larger quantity than ordinary, 


and then the patient ſhould drink plentifully of warm 
broth. The vomits and purges ſhould be repeated at 
proper intervals till the diſeaſe diſappears. If they work 
too much, an opiate may be given at night, but with 
caution, for feat of rendering the patient coſtive, which 
is the worſt thing that can befal him When purga- 
tives do not operate ſufficiently, emollient, laxative, and 
anodyne clyſters mult be injected frequently to empty the 
guts. 


Of the ILIAc Passion. 


Tus iliac paſhon is a pain in the ſmall inteſtines, apt 
to turn to an inflammation, in which their periſtaltic 
motion is inverted, and their contents, and even the 
excrements themſelves, are voided by the mouth in vo- 
miting. Nothing will paſs downward, not fo much as a 
flatus. : 

It is preceded with coſtiveneſs, which is ſoon followed 
with moſt ſharp and violent pains, with an inflammation, 
diſterfion. and a tumour of the umbilical region, which 
feels hard to the touch; the body is ſo bound, that nei- 
ther wind nor excrements can paſs downward : Soon after, 
the wind firſt makes its way upward, then comes on a nau- 
ſea and a frequent vomiting of a bilious and pituitous mat- 
ter: The breathing grows difficult, and whatever is eat or 
drank is ſoon thrown up again; reddiſh fæces, with a ſtink- 
ing ſmell, are afterwards forced up by vomiting : This is 
ſacceeded by Joſs of ſtrength, a preternatural heat, a hard 
and contracted pulſe, with great thirit ; the urine is red, 
and voided with difficulty. When the cafe becomes de- 
ſperate, a hiccup and delirium appear; the nerves are dif 
tended, the body is all in a cold ſweat, and violent con- 
vulſions and fainting fits put an end to the tragedy. 

In ſome who have been diſſected, the gut ſeemed to be 
twiſted ; but moſt commonly one part of the gut enters in- 
to the other This diſeaſe may alſo proceed from a rup- 
ture either of the ſcrotum or the groin; from poiſons ; 
from any thing that ſtops up the paſſage through the ſmall 

guts, ſuch as hard dry. food, quinces, pears, unripe a- 
cerb fruit, when eaten in large quantities; to which 
drinking little, a ſedentary life, and a melancholy diſpo- 
ſition of mind, will greatly contribute. Theſe all tend to 
harden the feces. The groſs inteſtines may alſo be plug- 
ged np with (eybals; eſpecialiy if a perfon, either through 
ſhame, or for want of conveniency, does not liſten to the 
calls of nature. 

As to the prognoſtics ; there is hope of recovery while 


Mere is no inflammation, and while clyſters are admitted 


* 
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into the body, and rendered back the ſame way; as alſo 
while the pain ſhifts from one place to another, and the 
pain and vomiting are not continual ; likewiſe when the 
diſeaſe proceeds from fæces obſtructing the inteſtines, 
The hope is (till greater, if laxative medicines begin to 
make their way downward. Burt if there is an inflam- 
mation, which is known from a tever, the vehemence of 
the pain, a ſuppreſhon of urine, a hard and quick pulſe, 
an unquenchable thirſt, a toſſing of the body, and ex- 
treme debility, with coldneſs ot the extreme parts, the 
caſe is deſperate, A ſudden ceſſation of pain, and abſo- 
lute want of ſtrength, with a weak pulle, fainting fits, 
and a ſtinking breath, ſhew the inteſtines are mortified. 

As to the cure; firſt of all it is neceflary to bleed in 
the arm, and afterwards, in an hour or two. exhibit a 
a powerful clyſter. The ſmoke of tobacco blown into the 
bowels, through an inverted pipe, is very efficacious : 
This may be repeated after ſome time, unleſs the effect 
of the firſt renders it unneceſſary If the diſeaſe will not 
yield to this, a pretty ſtrong cathartic is adviſeable. 

If the patient cannot retain the cathartic, let him take 
25 drops of the thebaic tincture in half an ounce of ſpi- 
ritous cinnamon water; and when the vomiting and paia 
remit, let the cathartic be repeated ; if the pain returns, 
give the anodyne again, and repeat it every fourth or 
ſixth hour till the inceſtines are eaſy, and the cathartic 
begins to paſs downwards. 

After the pain has been mitigated with anodynes, a 
cataplaſm ſhould ve applied to the hypogaſtric region to 
ſtop the vomiting and hiccup ; which may be compoſed 
of equal parts of old venice treacle and expreſſed oil of 
nutmegs, with the addition of oil of mint and camphor, 
This done, a gentle laxative of manna, cream of tartar, 
and oil of ſweet almonds. may be given. 

When there is an inflammation, nothing is better than 
ſix or eight grains of purified nitre, and half a grain of 
camphor mixed with ſome antiſpaſmodic powder, and 
taken in a convenient vehicle. Outwardly apply a lini- 
ment of an ounce of axungia humana, [apy other pene- 
trating fat will do as well] and a dram of camphor. 

But when other things fail in the cure of the iliac paſ- 
ſion, recourſe muſt be had to quickſilver, which ſome - 
times has ſurpriſing effects; half a pound, or a pound at 
molt, is ſufficient, with fat broth or oil; and the patient 
ſhould lie on his right ſide, or walk gently about the room, 
that its deſcent may be eaſier. But if there is an actual 
inflammation, the uſe of quickſilver ſhould be forborne; 
it the patient dies, from what cauſe ſoever. the byſtanders 
will probably affirm the quickſilver killed him. 

There is no manner of danger in the uſe of opiares, to 
mitigate the pain, provided they are exhibited in the be- 
ginning, after bleeding, or before there are any ſigns of a 
mortification. 

Clyſters are generally very advantageous; for they re- 
lax the ſpaſms of the groſs inteſtines: and for this pur- 


poſe warm water with ſyrup of marſhmallows will be ſuf- 


ficient ; and if the ſtrength will permit, they ſhould be 
injected every two hours, from the firſt day of the attack. 


They likewiſe reſtrain the inverſion of the periſtaltic mo- 
tion, and ſoften the faces. | bY 


of 


M E PD 1 
Of VomrTING. | 


Vomiting is a ſpaſmodic, retrograde motion of the muſ- 
cular fibres of the oeſophagus, ſtomach. and inteſtines, 
together with ſtrong convulſions of the abdominal muſcles 
and diaphragm. Thoſe that are flight, create nauſeas; 
thoſe that are ſtrong, vomiting. | | 

Vomiting generally begins with a nauſea, a tenſion and 
weight in the epigattric region, a bitterneſs in the mouth, 
anxieties of the præcordia, plenty of thin ſaliva in the 
mouth, a trembling of the neither lip; to theſe may be 
added a dizzineſs of the head a ſudden dimneſs of ſight, 
redneſs of the face, a fruitleſs eructation; and then the 
contents of the ſtomach are diſcharged upwards. 

Vomiting is cauſed by exceſſes in eating and drink- 
ing; by the acrimony of the aliments ; by the tranſlation 
of the morbific matter of ulcers, the gout, eryſipelas, and 


other diſeaſes, to the ſtomach ;, from a looſeneſs or bloo- 


dy flux too ſuddenly ſtopped ; from a congeſtion of blood 
in the ſtomach, which happens to women in the firſt months 
of pregnancy, or when there is a ſuppreſſion of the men- 
ſes, or bleeding piles; from ſympathy, by tickling or irri- 
rating the throat or eſophagus with the finger or a fea- 
ther . from the colic, iliac paſhon, a rupture, fit of the 
gravel, worms; from poiſons; from hurts of the braio, 
ſach as contuſions, compreſſions, wounds or iuflammations 


of the diaphragm, ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kid- 


neys, pancreas or meſentery from an unuſual motion of 
the ſpirits in a cart, coach, or ſhip; from the idea of fume 


nauſeous thing, or which has formerly occaſioned ſick- 


neſs or vomiting; from a regurgitation of bile into the 
ſtomach, - 4 

As to the prognoſtics; a critical vomiting is ſalutary; 
a ſymptomatic bad; and that which proceeds from a ſub- 
til cauſtic acrimony, which vellicates the nerves, worſt 
of all. All violent exceſhve vomiting is bad, as it may 
occaſion abortions, ruptures, &c. Bilious vomiting, e- 
ſpecially the green, porraceous, and æruginous, conſiſting 
of a corroding acid, portends danger of an inflammation ; 
vomiting from worms which gnaw the ſtomach, is gene- 
rally pernicious ; vomiting of dead worms. if at the ſame 
time the convulſions of the limbs and other grieyous 
ſymptoms ſuddenly ceaſe, ſhews a mortification. All fæ- 
tid vomiting is a ſign of internal corruption, and therefore 
dad. | | 

When vomiting proceeds from crapula, late ſuppers, 
diſturbed digeſtion by riding, and the like, it may be pre- 
vented by deep inſpirations often repeated, by which the 
diaphragm is made to preſs on the ſtomach, and accele- 
rate the diſcharge of it contents; but if an inclination to 
vomit, from the ſame cauſes, comes on unawares, a pret- 
ty ſtrong and often repeated friction of the hypograſtric 
region with the hand, will prevent it. 

Pitvitous vomiting, from crudities of the prime viz; is 
belt cured by a vomit, and eſpecially if there-is a trouble- 


cardialgia ; then having firlt preſcribed neutral ſelts or 
{quills, to incite the phlegm, give warm water mixed 
with unſalted butter, very plentifully, or powder of ipe- 
cacuanha. 8 * 

Bilious vomiting, which proceeds from a depraved di 
dellion, and has its ſeat in the duodenum, is cured dy 
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abſorbents and gentle laxatives of manna and rhubarb. 
When it proceeds from too great a laxity of the biliary 
ducts, then cortex Peruvianus, cortex eleuthetiæ, and bit- 
ter tinctures and chalybeates, will be moſt efficacious ; if 
from a coagulum or ſtone in the gall-bladder, mineral 
waters are more likely to ſucceed. 2 

When vomiting is cauſed by a ſharp matter vellicating 
the nerves of the ſtomach, proceeding from the gout, or 
an eryſipelas, beſides giving quieting medicines, it ought 
to be drove back by diaphoretic powders, with a ſmall 
addition of camphor. Alſo externally, frictions, pedi- 
luvia, and clyſters, are uſeful. 

When it proceeds from poiſons, nothing is better at the 
beginning than drinking large quantities of milk, and fat 
oily things, to ſheath their acrimony, and bring them up 
by vomiting. | 

Vomiting from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or from 
the ſtoppage of the bleeding piles, is cured by abſor- 
bents, by gentle laxatives, by clyſters and ſtrengtheners; 
and more eſpecially by bleeding or caufing the flux to 
return. Emetics, in this caſe, are as bad as poiſon, and 
either cauſe a vomiting of blood, or a fatal inflammation 
of the ſtomach. nfo Gain 


Morning reachings, cauſed by hard drinking, are cured 


by abſorbents and anti acids, and by ſtrengthening the 


digeſtive faculty, by bitters, candied orange - peel, &c. 
The immoderate and frequent vomiting of pregnant 


- women requires bleeding in the foot, and reſt both of 
mind and body. | 


Of the VomiTinG of BLooD, 


VomiTinxG of blood is generally preceded with a ten- 
ſive pricking pain in the left hypochondrium ; and the 


eruption itſelf is almoſt always attended with anxiety of 


the præcordia, and a compreſſing pain, as alſo a kind of 
irding on the ſame ſide. It is frequently attended with 
© cating fits, eſpecially if the blood has an ill ſmell, or is 
corrupted, 
The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the ſtomach, though the 
ſpl-en ſometimes. has a ſhare in its production. 


Perſons more ſubject to it are the lean and flender ; 


women irregular ia their menſes, and who have been 


haſtily cured of Fra fevers, which has brought 
on a ſuppreſſion ef the menſes, and then have taken hot 


\ forcing emmenagogues ; as alſo women about the time 


their menſes leave them; likewife plethoric women in the 


' time of pregnancy, and hard labour ; and men of a weak 


conſtitution, ſubje& to the bleeding piles, which either 
ceaſe to flow, or flow in too ſmall a quantity. 
The danger which attends this diſeaſe, is not the ſame- 


in all, though no hzmorrhage is more dangerous than 
.this. If there is no fever. and if it proceeds from ſup- 
preſſed evacuations, cauſed by a plethora, the caſe is not 


ſo deſperate. On the contrary, if there is a fever; if 


the blood is corrupted, ſtinking, and black; if it pro- 
ſome reaching to vomit : attended with a nauſea and a 


ceeds from a large, diſeaſed ſpleen, or an indurated liver, 
attended with ſwooning; there is no hope of recovery 
left. Ir is ſtill worſe, when the (tools are black; then 


the ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the ilium, from a rupture of 


the meſaraic veſſels. 
In the paroxyſm, if the patient is plethoric, bleed ac- 
cording to his age and (ſtrength, | 


Whea 


ee 
- Whert there is an orgaſm in the blood, and the pulſe tion of liquid excrements by ſtool 5 and may proceed 


is impetuous and ſtrong, 
Take a pound of water, a dram of nitre, and half an 
dounce of ſyrup of wild poppies. T0 
This, taken ſucceſſively and temperately, will be very 
efficacious in perfecting a cure. | 
When the region of the przcordia, eſpecially on the 
left fide, is afflicted with pricking and vellicating pains, 
and ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, together with heat and thirſt, 


+ , emulſions will be proper. Theſe muſt be made with the 


four cold ſeeds, and white poppy ſeed; to which muſt 
be added a little nitre, and a proper quantity of dia- 
codium, | 

Likewiſe, in order to relax the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures 
of the inteſtines, and to divert the flux of the humours 
from the part affected, emollient clyſters, frequently in- 
jected, will be proper, with a gentle ſtimulus, and the 
addition of nitre. | | 
Outwardly, to relax the ſpaſms and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, nothing is better than the oil of camphor ; which 
is made by diſſolving a dram of camphor in an ounce of 
oil of ſweet almonds, and then by adding twenty drops 
of oil of rhodium. Let the region of the præcordia and 


the left hypochondrium be anointed with this oil; and af- 
terwards lay a bag on the part affected, filled with ca- 
momile and elder-flowers, with mint and wormwood, 


boiled in vinegar of roſes or red wine pretty hot. 

If blood is thrown up in great quantity, with loſs of 
ſtrength, ligatures made upon the joints may be ſer- 
viceable, as alſo putting the legs and arms in cold water, 

When the paroxyſm is off, half a dram of rhubarb 
will be highly beneficial, either with or without teſtaceous 
powders; or twelve grains of compound powder of am- 
ber, with half a grain of camphor taken twice a-week, at 
night going to bed, in a draught of ſpring water. Rhu- 
barb is a kind of a ſpecific in opening obſtructions. The 
patient, inſtead of tea, may drink a decoction of yarrow, 
liquorice, and fennel ſeeds. The common drink may be 
ſpring water, in which iron has been quenched, or aci- 
dulated whey. 


If this diſeaſe proceeds from a ſuppreſhon of the men- 


es ; bleed in the foot, and give clyſters prepared of mug- 


wort, pennyroyal, wall-flowers, bay and juniper-berries, 
pretty frequently. | 

If it is cauſed by ſharp acid liquors corroding the 
veſſels of the ſtomach, then teſtaceous alkaline pow- 


ders are proper; and ſtarch boiled in milk will heal 


the veſſels. 


Opiates muſt be ſhunned in theſe caſes, becauſe they 
bring on great weakneſs and loſs of ſtrength, to the great 


derriment of the patient. Likewiſe all ſtyptics, aſtrin- 
gents, and vitriolic medicines, muſt be ſtudiouſſy avoided : 
theſe. indeed, will ſtop the eruption of blood ; bur then it 


will ſtagnate and putrify in the veſſels, with danger of an in- 


flammation and mortification ; or at leaſt, if the patient is 
cachectic, it will haſten a dropſy. | 


Of a DiaxRHOEA, or LoosENEFss. 0 


A Diaz&#oOEa is a frequent and copious evacua - 
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from aliments, or hamours of various kinds, derived 
from different parts into the inteſtines, | 
The cauſe is a ſtimulus which irritates the viſcera, oc. 
eaſioning the expulſion of their fluids ; and may therefore 
proceed from the veſſels of the liver, pancreas, meſentery, 
and inteſtines ; when at the ſame time the mouths of the 
meſenteric veins and the lacteals are obſtructed. Ot 
there may be an extraordinary laxity of the inteſtinal 
fibres; or, laſtly it may ariſe from a ſtoppage of other 
excretions. It is frequently attended with gripingg, 
The patient is weak, makes bur lirtle urine, has a de. 
_ preſſed pulſe, a depraved appetite, and is ſometimes fe. 
veriſh. 
Ina diarrhcea arifing from ſharp fermenting juices in 
the prime vie, which accelerate the periſtaltic motion of 
the inteltines, the firſt indication is to diſcharge the (ti. 
mulating matter; which may be effected by a doſe or tuo 
of rhubarb. | | 

At night the patient may take fifteen drops of the 
thebaic tincture, in two or three ſpoonfuls of ſimple 
cinnamon water. The rhubarb is to be repeated till the 
looſeneſs abates, which is generally after the ſecond doſe. 

If chere is a ſaburra of ill concocted matter in the ſto- 
mach, a vomit will be neceſſary of ipecacuanha, [or an 
ounce of its wine J Nh A0 

If the diarrhœa continues to be violent, it will be pro- 
per to mix aſtringents with the rhubarb. 

If the diarrhea proceeds from ſuppreſſed perſpiration; 
and if the ſtools are thin, and the patient feveriſh ; fit 
bleed, then give an emetic, afterwards a purge of rhu. 
barb, ard lalt of all aſtringents. 

But the beſt and ſafeſt aſtringent of all is logwood, 
given in decoction a et e! 

A bilious diarrhœa ought not to be too ſuddenly ſtop- 

| ped, but the humours are to be corrected gradually; for 
which purpoſe, a ſcruple of rhubarb ſlightly roaſted, with 
a few grains of nitre, is very uſeful. Likewiſe halt a 
dram of the expreſſed oil of nutmegs, either alone or 
mixed with a grain of opium, and given in broth. is very 
efficacious The humours are likewiſe corre&ed with 
thin emulſions of almonds and white poppy-ſeeds, with 
the addition of diacodium. 

When a diarrhcea is very obſtinate, after toaſted rhu- 
barb has been given for ſome days, preſcribe a ſwear with 

. a dram of new venice treacle, and twelve grains of burnt 
hartſhorn, calx antimon, and purified nitre. 

An habitual diarrhœa is greately relieved by wearing 
a flannel ſhirt, and keeping the body warm, 

In Vol. I. of the London Medical Obſervations and 
Tnguiries, Dr Pye proves, by a long enumeration of 1t- 

ſtances, that in all looſeneſſes where emetics are adviſeable 
in every age and ſex, though the patient be in the weakelt 
circumſtances, ipecacuanha, from half a grain, to four 
or ſix grains, may be given with the utmoſt ſafety, and 
will feldom fail of anſwering the intention of the pre- 
ſcriber; and adds, that for many years he had experienced 
the great efficacy of it, in curing or aſſiſting in the cute 
of diarrhœas in children, when adminiſtered in on 


— 
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Of the CHOLERA Mozzus, or VomiTixG and 
LoosExN ESS. 


A-CuoLERA, or vomiting and looſeneſs, is a ſud- 
den violent purging upwards and dnwnwards, proceed- 
ing from a convulſive contraction of the ſtomach and in 
teſtines, cauſed by ſharp cauſtic matter of various kinds. 

It generally begins in Auguſt, and ſeldom reaches the 
Grft weeks of September, unleſs it be a ſpurious kind 
which ariſes from excels. 

[t diſcovers itſelf by enormous vomiting, anda voiding 
of vitiated humours by ſtool. There is a violent pain, 
inflation and diſtention of the belly and inteſtines, as alſo 
a cardialgia and thirſt; the pulſe is quick and frequent, 
ſmall and unequal ; there are heat and anxiety, a moſt 
troubleſome nauſea, ſweating, a contraction of the legs 
and arms, fainting, coldneſs of the extreme parts, and 
the like, which kill the patient in twenty-four hours. 

Though this diſeaſe is generally preceded with acid, 
nidorous belchings, pungent and cardialgic pains in the 
fomach and inteſtines, yet ſoon after, all of a ſudden, 
and at the ſame inſtant, the vomiting and looſeneſs 
make their attack, The remains of the laſt meal are 
voided firſt ; aftewards bilious humours, mixed more or 
leſs with mucus ; then thoſe that are yellow, then erugi- 
nous, then black, often exceeding acid, and almoſt cor- 
roſive, together with frequent eructations and wind, and 
ſometimes blood itſelf, The returns of the evacuations 


are very frequent. Beſides, there are molt acute, wring- - 


ing, griping, gnawing, biting pains, with inflation and 
rumbling of the inteſtines, chiefly above the navel, and 
molt racking cardialgias. As the diſeaſe increaſes, the 
thirſt becomes great, the extreme parts grow cold : there 
is a palpitation of the heart, and then hiccups ; the urine 
ſtops, and the body is covered with a cold ſweat. It is 
common for the patient to ſwoon away, and to fall into 
terrible convulſions. 

There is no diſeaſe, except the plague and peſtilential 
fevers, that kills ſooner than this, eſpecially if it attacks 
old perſons, or children, or ſuch as are weakened with 


diſeaſes, The more cauſtic the matter is which is voided, 


the more intenſe are the thirſt and heat, and the more 
certain the danger. If it be black bile, and mixed with 
black blood, death is inevitable. The caſe is as bad 
vwhenthereare faintings, hiccups, convulſions, coldneſs of 
the extreme parts, and cold ſweats. Nor is any thing 
better to be expected from a ſtoppage of the evacuations, 
while the reſt of the ſymptoms continue. But if the 
vomiting ceaſes, and the patient ſleeps ſoon after, or the 
diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh day, he may re- 
comery if he begins to break wiad downward, it is a good 
190, ' | | 

This diſeaſe requires the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and 
therefore the phyſician cannot be called too ſoon. The 
indications of cure are, 1. To correct and ſheath the 
morbific matter, and to fit it for evacuation. 2. To ap- 
peale the irregdlar ſpaſmodic motions. 3. To ſtrengthen 
the nervous parts which the diſeaſe has weakened. 

Boil a large chicken in three gallons of water, that ſo 
there may be ſcarce any taſte of the fleſh, and give the 


patient a large quantity of it to drink ; or, for want of it, 
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warm poſſet drink; and alſo repeated clyſters bf the ſame 
liquor; now and then an ounce of ſyrup of violets may 
be added to the draught or clyſter. Theſe operations 
may be compleated in three or four hours, and then a 
paregoric will crown the whole. 

But if the phyſician is not called in time, and the pa- 
tient has been exhauſted with vomiting and purging for 
many hours, and the extreme parts begin to grow cold, 
then immediate recourſe muſt be had to liquid laudanum 


in a large doſe. And when the ſymptoms ceaſe, it is 


to be repeated morning and evening, till the patient's 
{treogth returns, 's 

Neither cathartics nor emetics, properly ſpeaking, are 
of uſe in this diſeaſe ; but the vomiting may be promoted 
by drinking a large quantity of warm water mixed with 
freſh butter or oil; and the purging by oily and emol- 
lient clyſters, Or the patient may drink ſmall chicken- 
broth, Whey is of great uſe to quench the thirſt; to 
2 may be added, the abſorbent and teſtaceous pow- 

ers. Fe 

If the patient is not too much exhauſted. make him 
drink plentifully of warm water three or four times, to 
dilute and blunt the acrimony of the humours, and to 
bring them up by vomit: Then he mult take as freely 
of a decoction of oat-bread, baked without leaven or 
yeaſt, carefully toaſted, without burning, as brown as 
coffee; which decoction ought to be of the colour of 


weak coffee, This is grateful to the ſtomach, and is ſel- 
dom brought up again. | 


When the patient is much exhauſted with evacuations - 


upwards and downwards, give him a large draught of the 
decoction; and, when the nauſea is pretty well ſettled, 
two thirds of a grain of opium, more or leſs, according to 
the ſtrength and age of the patient. 2 
- But if the patient is convulſed, the extreme parts cold, 
and the pulſe weak and intermiiting, twenty-five drops 
of liquid laudanum, in an ounce of ſtrong cinnamon wa- 
ter, is more proper; and afterwards a draught of any 
wine in an equal quantity of the decoction. After this, 
he may take the decoction to quench his thirſt, and a 
little wine now and then as a cordial. 

To prevent a relapſe, repeat the opiate in a moderate 
quantity for ſome days, morning and evening; and care 
muſt be taken not to everload the ſtomach, or to eat any 


thing but what is of good nouriſhment, eaſy to digelt, 
and grateful to the ſtomach, 


Of the Dy$SENTERY, or BLoody-FLUX. 


A DysenTERY begins with ſhivering and ſhaking, 
ſucceeded by heat of the whole body; which are followed 
by griping of the guts, and ſoon after by frequent void- 
ing of ſlimy ſtools, attended with violent pain, and a moſt 
troubleſome preſſing down or ſeeming deſcent of all the 
bowels, and this every time the patient has a ſtool, In 
proceſs of time the ſtools are mixt with blood, and af- 
terwards pure blood is only evacuated, and the inteſtines 
are affected with an incurable gangrene. Yet ſometimes 
there has been no blood through the whole progreſs of 
the diſeaſe. 55 5 

If the patient is in the flower of his age, or has been 
heated with cordials, he is very feveriſh, his tongue is 


G g * whitiſh, 
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whitiſh, and beſet with a thick mucus; ſometimes it is 
black and dry; he becomes exceſhively weak, and is quite 
deſtitute of ſpirits ; aphthæ or a thruſh appear in his 
mouth and throat, eſpecially if the evacuation of the mor- 
bifte matter has been prepoſterouſly prevented by altrin- 
gents, and the fomes of the diſeaſe has not been expel- 
led by cathartics. Sometimes, when a fever is abſent, 
the gripes lead the van, and the reſt of the ſymptoms 
follow. | 
Thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are loaded with much indigeſt- 
ed matter, are troubled with a nauſea, reachings and vo- 
miting; many have an intolerable heartburn and anxiety 
of the præcordia All are afflicted with a perpetual deſire 
of going to ſtool, and ſuch a violent teneſmus as is not 
ſeldom attended with a procidentia ani, | 
In ſome, the extreme parts are cold, while the in- 
ward ſeem to burn, and a perpetual ſenſe of heat and a 
pulſation torture the inteſtines. To theſe ſucceed hic- 
cups, cold ſweats, a pale countenance, waſting of the 
body, inflammations, and aphthz of the fauces, At laſt, 
all pain ceaſes at once, the thi:{t vaniſhes, the ſtools 
come away inſenſibly with a cadaverous ſtench, the puiſe 
becomes lender, and death is at hand. This diſeaſe is 
often contagious. / 
Prognoſtics. Dyſenteries are dangerous to pregnant 
women, to old men, and to boys. There is commonly little 
hope when it attacks the ſcorbutic, the conſumptive, and 
the cachectic; thoſe that are weak and afflited in mind, 
or troubled with worms. When it begins with vomiting, 
ſucceeded with hiccups, there is danger of an inflammation 
of the ſtomach. Nor is the caſe better when the ſtools 
are green, black, mixed with caruncles, and of anoiſome 
ſtench. It is a fate] omen when clyſters are immediate- 
ly returned, or the anus fo obſtinately cloſed that nothing 
can be injected; for it is a ſign of a palſy of the rectum. 
When the pulſe is weak, the extreme parts cold, and 
the inward burn, or are without ſenſe, nothing good can 
be expected. When ſwallowing is attended with a mur- 
maring noiſe, it ſhews the approach of a delirium, an 
inflammation of the fauces, aphthæ, or a palſy of the 
whole ceſophagus. lt is neceſſary to know, that this 
diſeaſe ſometimes quickly terminates, eſpecially if there 
be a malignant fever, and then it kills in ſeven, nine, or 
fourteen days; ſometimes it does not ceaſe till the for- 
tieth or upwards; when it continues a long while, it ei- 
ther kills the patient, or brings on a dropſy, a lientery, 
the celiac paſhon, a tabes or hectic, which are incurable. 
The common method of curing a dyſentery, is firſt to 
bleed, then to vomit with ipecacuanha, afterwards to 
purge with rhubarb, and laſt of all to give aſtringents. 
Hoffman directs a ſcrupleor half a dram of the ipecacuanha, 
with a teſtaceous powder, drinking a large quantity of 
warm water after it, This vomit is ſometimes to be re- 
peated. It is the modern practice, after the firſt vomit, 
to give two or three grains of ipecacuanha every eight or 
ten hours, in a bolus, with diaſcordium, or the like, with 
ſome proper julep. Hoffman would have the rhubarb 
given in ſubſtance, that is, half a dram in powder; Dener 
gives it twelve hours after the vomit, repeating it in ſmall 


doſes, | 
Mr Ray ſays, that the fungous ſubſtance between the 


S 


lobes of a walnut, dried and powdered, and given in a 
moderate quantity in wine, cured the Engliſh army of a 


terrible dyſentery in Ireland, when all other remedies 


failed. 


Juſſicu ſays, a thick yellow bark, called fimaruba, has 
been found ſucceſsful in the cure of a dyſentery. The 
doſe is a third part of a quart of a decoction made with 
two drams of the bark. And Cramer aſſures us, we may 
depend upon the ſame effect from the decoction of com- 
mon millet-ſeed, called St Ambroſe's ſyrup, which Lu- 
ther looked upon as a cure for the colic, ' Count Ar. 
genton took it firſt by his advice, merely to quench 
his thirſt, in the manner of rea, dy which means he 
got rid of his thirſt and dyſentery in twelve hours time, 

Another ſpecific is the vitcium antimonu cgratum, which 
has been in uſe for ſome time, but was kept a ſecret till 


it was communicated by Dr Young of Edinburgh to the 
public, 


The manner of preparing it is as follows : 

Take of glaſs of antimony in powder, one ounce ; bees- 
wax, one dram: melt the wax in an iron ladle, then 
add the powder: ſet them on a flow fire without 
flame, for the ſpace of half an hour, continually 
{tirring them with a ſpatula; then take it from the 
fire; pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, pow- 
der it, and keep it for uſe. 

The ordinary doſe for an adult is ten or twelve grains; 
but for greater ſafety begin with ſix. 

Never give optates in the beginning, eſpecially where 
there is great ſickneſs; becauſe, though opiates give re- 
lief to ſome, yet at other times both the ſickneſs and pur- 
ging increaſe the following day. 

Bontius, in his account of the diſeaſes of the Eaſt-In- 
dies, aflirms, that extra of ſaffron is a ſpecific in the 


dyſentery of thoſe parts, even though it ſhould proceed 
from poiton, 


Of the HEAD - Ack. 


Tus head. ach is a moſt troubleſome ſenſation in 
the nervous membranes of the head, ' produced by va- 
rious cauſes, and attended with different ſymptoms, ac- 
cording to its differeat degrees, and the place where it 
is ſeated. 

The moſt common ſeat of this diſeaſe is the pericra- 
nium; a membrane which inveſts the ſkull, coheres with 
the muſcles next the ſkull, and is joined to the dura 
mater by ſome fibres which paſs through the ſutures. It is 
a thin nervous membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, It may 
likewiſe be in the ſkin that covers the ſkull, and in the 
dura matter, This laſt but feldom happens ; but when it 
does, it is very dangerous, There may likewiſe be a very 
acute pain in the thin membrane which covers the ſinus of 
the os frontis. . 


If the head-ach be flight, and ates a particular part 


of the head, it is called cephalalgia; if the whole, ce- 
phalza ; if one fide only, hemicrania; if there is a fixed 
pain on the forehead,. which may be covered with the end 
of the thumb, it is called clavus hyſtericus. 
The general cauſe of the head-ach is a hindrance of 


the free circulation of the blood through the veſſels of the 
head. | 


When 


* 
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When the blood ruſhes with impetuoſity, and in too 
great plenty into the membranes, which-may happen to 
the plethoric, to thoſe whole uſual bleeding at the noſe 
is ſupprefſed, and to young perſons, there is a pain in the 
whole head, which becomes hot, ſwells, aches, and looks 
red; the veſſels ſwell, and there is a ſtrong pulſation in 
thoſe of thè neck and temples. The noſtrils are dry and 
parched, there is a burning heat and drought in the 
fauces. | 

When the veſſels of the head are {}uff:d with a mucous 
ſerum from a ſtoppage of the running of the noſe, then 
there is a heavy, obruſe, preſſing pain, chiefly in the fore- 
part of the head, in which there ſeems to be ſuch a 
weipht, that the patient can ſcarce hold it up. Sometimes 
the ſkin is ſo ſwelled, that it will pit. 

Sometimes it happens from the ſerous, ſharp, cauſtic 
matter of the French diſeaſe, which infects the pericrani- 
um, and often cauſes a caries in the ſkull. 

Sometimes it may proceed from matter of a ſaline cau- 
ſtic nature, driven back from the external parts; as, in 
the gout, itch, erylipelas of the head, gutta roſacea ; in 
the ſmall-pox and meaſles, before the morbid matter is 
expelled to the ougward ſkin, or, which is worſe, when 
it is driven back. In theſe caſes, when a {mall quantity 
of cauſtic matter cauſes the pain, it rather proceeds from 
a violent ſtricture of the membranes than from their diſ- 
tenſion, i 8 

There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant, and 
almolt intolerable head-ach, which brings on a debilit 
both of body and mind, hinders ſleep, diſturbs digeſtion, 
deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, dimneſs of fight, 
blindneſs, a noiſe in the ears, convulſions, and the epilep- 
ſy ; and, by conſent of the other nervous parts of the 
body, produces vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the 
extreme parts, and the countenance of a dying perſon, 

Sometimes the head-ach is ſymptomatic, and attends 
upon continual and intermitting fevers, and eſpecially 
the quartan, irregular flowing of the menſes, the hypo- 
chondriac pathon, and the like. A hemicrania generally 
proceeds from a fault in the ſtomach, from crudities or 
indigeſtion, and commonly appears when digeſtion is per- 
formed. ; 

The head-ach is not always without danger :. If the 
cauſe of the pain is within the ſkall, and is violent and 
conſtant, attended with a fever aad want of ſleep, it 
portends a phrenſy, If it ſuddenly attacks the hypochon- 
Criac, or thoſe that are prone to melancholy, eſpecially 
if preceded by a violent paſſion of the mind, and deprives 
the patient of ſleep and appetite, and is joined to dificul- 
ty of hearing, and an internal pulſation of the veſſels, 
and all theſe without à fever, it pxeſages madneſs. But 
when the pain in the head is ſudden and very acute, with 
a noiſe in the ears, difficult walking, a weakneſs of the 
knees, an impediment and ſlowneſs in ſpeech, it is the* 
forerunner of an apoplexy or a palſy; in which laſt the 
Pain is greater on the well fide than the diſeaſed, becauſe 
the latter has loſt all ſenſation. * 

The curative indications are, 1. To divert the impetus 
of the blood and humours from the head, and to diſcuſs 
them by ſuitable remedies, 2. To relax the ſpaſtic 

tures of the membranes of the head, the cauſe of 
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which is a ſharp cauſtic matter, that the fluids may have 
a freer circulation, 3. To correct the peccant matter, 
and evacuate it gently through the moſt convenient 
emunctories. 4. Lo prevent a return - by ſtrengthening 
the whole net vous ſyſtem by proper remedies; and eſpe- 
cially by an accurate diet and a ſhitable regimen. 

When the blood, ruſhes to the head in too great quan- 
tity, bleeding is neceſſary, more particularly under the 
tongue, in the forehead, in the jugulars, or by leeches 
behind the ears, If the body abounds with too much 
blood, it will be beſt to bleed in the ancle firſt, and the 
next day, dr the day after, in a vein about the head. 
Bur firſt of all cleanſe the body by any emollient clyſter, 
or by giving an infuſion of rhubarb and manna, with cream. 
of tartar. | 

To reſtrain the orgaſm of the blood, it will be proper 
to give a diaphoretic and abſorbent mixture, with diapho- 
retic antimony, purified nitre, burnt hartſhorn, and dia- 
codium, diluted with a ſufficient quantity of ſuitable 
ſimple diſtilled waters. 

When there is an intenſe pain remaining fixed in one 
place, lying pretty deep in the membranes, the herb 
ranunculus, uſed as a veſicatory, has a wonderful efficacy. 
It is the upright meadow-crawfoot,, with leaves like the 
anemane, and, if taſted, is extremely biting to the tongue. 
The leaves muſt be bruiſed in a marble mortar, and the 
part, if hairy, ſhaved , then a ſticking plaiſter is to be 
laid on it, with a hole about the bigneſs of a filver penny, 
and the leaves over that ; juſt in the fame manner as a 
cauſtic. This is an experiment of Cheſnau's; and like ſucceſs 
may be had by mixing equal parts of volatile ſal ammoniac 
and powder of multard-feed, laying it on the part in the 
ſame manner, | | 

When it is cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of a coryza or run- 
ning of the noſe, a ſmelling-bottle of volatile falts ſhould 
be held frequently thereto. Or the patient may take 


herb-ſnuf, with rhe addition made of flowers of benjamin 


and powder of cloves. 


When the head-:ch ariſes from a corrupted maſs of 


blood and an impure ſerum, as in the ſcurvy and lues 
venerea; a decoction of the woods with crude antimony 
may be ſerviceable, after evacuations, faſting a day now 
and then, with labour and exerciſe, will likewiſe be 
uſeful ; as alſo a ſudoriſic. | 

A hemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is generally 
owing to a foulneſs in the ſtomach and prime vie; for 
which gentle emetics will be beneficial, 2s alſo purgatives 
to derive the humours from the head; afterwards ſto- 
machics. If it proceeds from profuſe eyacuations of the 
menles or hæmorrhoids, thoſe fluxes mult be reduced 
within bounds; | 

If the head-ach is ſo intolerable as to endanger the 
patient's life, or is attended with continual watching, 
fainting fits, a fever, an inflamnrution, or a delirium, 
recourle mult be immediately had to opiates with native 
cinnabar, after a clyſter has been firſt given. 
When there is an intolerable pain in the ſnufes of the 


noſe, or the bony ſinuſes of the head, produced by an 
extravaſation of ſome fluid, the only cure is ſcariſication 


of the noſtrils, or cauſing the noſe to bleed with a ſtraw 
ſuddenly thruſt therein, 
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Tf there is an extravaſation under the pericranium, and 
the humour is fo ſharp as to begin to render the bone 
carious, then recourſe mult be had to an inciſion, as in a 
whitloe. 

In ſome kinds of head-ach, it will be proper to open 
the frontal vein, | 

When the patient's ſtrength will not bear the loſs of 
blood, temperate pediluvia will be beneficial, and ffrong 


friftions of the feet with a coarſe cloath; as alſo cata- 
plaſms of horſe-radiſh and ſalt laid thereto, 


Of the HearTt-Burx. 


Tus heart-burn is a pain more or leſs violent about the 
pit of 'the ſtomach, with anxiety, a nauſea, and often a 
reaching, or actual vomiring. 

The cauſes are, vitiated humours in the ſtomach, velli- 
cating and gnawing the ſtomach itſelf, or its left orifice, 
which the ancients call cardia, The ſtomach thus irrita- 
ted, a painful ſenſation is excited, and ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tions, which occaſion a nauſea and vomiting. But com- 
mon heart-buros are generally without vomiting. The 
heart-burn may alſo proceed from wind and indigeſtion, 
and now and then from worms; but more frequently 
from congeſtions of blood about the ſtomach, which may 
happen to thoſe who are full of blood, but more eſpeci- 
ally to the hypochondriac and hyſteric, when vomiting of 
blood not ſeldom enſues. | 

The cure of a common heart-burn from indigeſtion and 
the acrimony of the contents of the ſtomach, which chiefly 
happens in a morning with wind, may be performed only 
by drinking tea or coffee, or a decoction of camomile 
flowers; as alſo by taking bitters, or a dram of powder 
of orange peel, or camomile flowers, in a ſmall glaſs of 
wine made pretty hot, and ſweetened with ſugar. The 


teſtaceous and abſorbent powders are excellent in this 
- caſe; ſuch.as the tabellæ cardialgiæ, or lozenges for 


the heart-burn, which may be carried in the pocket 
and taken at pleaſure ; about a dram is ſufficient for a 
doſe. 

When it ariſes from a crapula, gentle emetics will be 
uſeful, If the patient begins to vomit without them, 
large draughts of warm water will affiſt to cleanſe the 
ſtomach ; or carduus benedictus tea taken freely. 

If the cardialgia proceeds from a congeſtion of blood, 
and the painful ſpaſms then ariſing, bleeding will be con- 
venient, and emetics hurtful, If the menſes are ſtopped, 
bleed in the foot, 

Nor mult anodyne and emollient clyſters be omitted, 


It will likewiſe be proper to apply a bladder filled with a 


decoction of chamomile, pretty hot, to the ſtomach. Af- 
ter recovery, riding will be convenient to regain the loft 
ſtrength. 

If worms are the cauſe of the heart-burn, no acrid 
anthelmintics muſt be given, but warm milk mixed with 
oil of ſweet almonds, which, if drank in ſufficient quan- 
tity, may cauſe them to be thrown up. 


Of the Toornu-Acn', 


Tur tooth-ach is cauſed by impure ſerum, which cor- 


rodes and rends the ligaments and neryco-glandulous 


C 1 
coats, by which the roots of the teeth are kept firm in 
their ſockets, and wherewith they are ioveſted. 

It is a kind of rheumatic diſorder; for we have often 
obſerved that pains of the joints and ſhoulders have lhifted 
to the fide of the head, and have invaded the teeth and 
gums with violent pain, On the contrary, pains of the 
head and teeth have fallen into the arms and ſhoulders, 

The ſeat of the tooth-ach may allo be in the cavity or 
internal parts of the teeth themſelves, that is, in the little 


- veſicular cord compoſed of the nervous membrane, an 
© artery, a vein, and a lymphatic veſſel, which giay either 


be diſtended by ſtagnating ſerum, or be affected with a 
ſpaſtic conſtriction, eſpecially if the tooth is carious, and 
the caries reaches the {aid cord, | 

As in the gout there is a pain, redneſs, a tumour, and 
a little fever, ſo they ſometimes appear with the tooth- 
ach, There is alſo frequently a copious diſcharge of 
ſaliva, which proceeds from a painful ſpaſm, which con- 
ſtringes the lymphatic and venous veſſels, | 

As the rheumatiſm appears in temperate, and a ſudden 
change of weather; ſo it is with the tooth-ach, eſpecially 
when the weather is hot and cold by fits. | 

The whole intention of cure conſiſts in deriving and 
diverting the impure ſcorbutic ſerum from the head, and 
then carrying it off through proper emunctories; and af- 
wards in ſtrengthening the parts. 

This is to be done by ſaline, emollient, purgative 
elyſters; by warm pediluvia of rain-water and wheat 
bran, with venice ſoap, and uſed juſt before bed - time; 
by laxatives of manna and caſſia diſſolved in whey or 


aſſes - milk or mineral waters, If the patient is plethoric 


or full of blood, bleeding in the foot will derive the 
humours from the head. 0 | 
- Sudorific remedies are alſo proper, but more eſpecially 
an electuary made of rob of elder: berries, burnt hart's- 
horn, diaphoretic antinomy, and a few grains of nitre, 
which cannot be too highly praiſed, Or an ounce of the 
rob may be taken in broth to promote a diaphoreſis; 
and it may be uſed externally, diſſolved in beer, in the 
manner of a gargle, which will yield immediate relief to 
the patient. 7 pI" 

Outwardly may be applied bags, filled with paregorie 
and emollient ſpecies, ſuch as elder, melilot, and camo- 
mile flowers, bay and juniper- berries, carraway and millet 
ſeeds, and decrepitated ſalt. They muſt be laid on warm, 
and are very ſafe. — | 

A drop or two of oil of cloves, or box, applied to a 
carious tooth with cotton, are medicines not to be deſpiſed. 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine mixed with ſaffron, caſtor, 
and opium, made into a liniment, and laid to the gums 
and hollow teeth, often gives the patient eaſe, 

When the tooth ach proceeds from a rotten, hollow 
tooth, it will be beſt to burn the little nervous cord, which 


is the ſeat of the pain, with an actual cautery; and then 


the cavity may be filled up with a mixture of wax and 

maſtich. | 
If this cannot, or is not permitted to be done, the only 
remedy left is to have the tooth drawn. But if the 
patient is plethoric, it will be ſafeſt to bleed firſt, for fear 
A 


of a fatal hæmorrhage. 
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A ſmall pill, made of equal quantities of camphor and 
op'um, and put into a hollow tooth, is often beneficial, 
Scme” greatly recommend a {mall plaſter of tacamahac 
laid on the fide of the face, upon the articulation of the 
jaw-bone, or upon the temples. r 
But above all, the root of iris Jutza, or the yellow water 
fower-de luce, rubbed upon the tooth that is painful, or 
the root itſelf chewed in the mouth, in an inſtant, as if 
by a charm, drives away the pains of the teeth, ariſing 
from what cauſe ſoever, of 4 | 

It is now. become a practice, eſpecially in France, upon 
drawing a ſound tooth, to replace it in its ſocket; where, 
with proper precautions, it will faſten again. Muſgrave 
is the firſt who recommends this practice. After the 
extraction of the tooth, he adviſes a gargle of honey, 
mixed with the juice of the herb mercury, common falt, 
and ſpring water, and then to put it in its former place; 
and adds, it will become more uſeful] the“ before 

The French operators have improved this hint; ard 
when the tooth is rotten, or otherwiſe unfit to be replaced, 
they put another ſound human tooth in the room of it, 
when it can be had; otherwiſe one of any other animal 
that is of a ſize ſuitable for the purpoſe, e N 

De la Motte, in the tooth- ach, adviſes to make a ſmall 
round ſticking plaiſter, about the bigneſs of a ſilver groat, 
and to put a flat bit of opium in the middle of it, of a ſize 
not to prevent the adheſion of the ober. This is to be 
laid on the artery near the cavity of the ear, where the 


pulſation is moſt ſenſible. He affirms, there are few 
caſes that this will not relieve. : 


Of the Ear: Ach. 


Tus ear · ach is a grievous pain in the meatus auditorius, 
or cavity of the ears, proceeding from a ſharp extravaſated 
ſerum affecting the nervous membrane which lines the 
meatus auditorius. < 
This diſorder frequently attacks thoſe who are ſubject 
to rheumatic and ſerous defluxions; or it may ariſe from 
a ſudden ſuppreſſion of ſweat, or from the head being 
expoſed to cold winds when it is moift with ſweating, 
The cauſe is often an inflammation or ulcer of the ear, 
attended with a remarkable heat, and tenſive beating pain, 
a redneſs, a feyer, and even ſometimes a delirium. 
Sometimes it is excited by worms; and then there is a 
wandering, cutting, gnawing pain. 

The ear-ach is ſometimes ſo violent as to cauſe a deli- 
rium, with the higheſt inquietude and anxiety, inſomuch 
that the patients often fall into an epilepſy through the 
violence of the pain. 

The ear-ach is ſometimes a ſymptom of acute fevers, 
when the morbific matter is tranſlated to the ear, as in 
the Hungaric diſeaſe, when deafneſs or difficulty of hear- 
ing ariſes, When it happens in the declenſion of a fever, 
it is a certain ſign of recovery; but then the diſorder is 
in the internal part of the ear, and the auditory nerve. 
When the matter is tranſlated to the external part, then 
the ear-ach ariſes ; which, unleſs ſpeedily appeaſed, may 
deprive the patient of life, Thoſe who have the ear-ach 
from a fall, and a ſanious matter runs out of the ear, are 
all carried off, 

The principal ſcope is to eaſe the pain, which may be 
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done with nitrous and cinnabarine powders, add with 
emulſions of the greater cold ſeeds; but if theſe are 
ineffectual, we muſt have recourſe to opiates, ſuch as the 
ſtorax pills, or the thebaic tincture. | 
Outwardly, lay a plaſter to the temp! 
fide, compoſed of maſtich, galbanum, ſaffron, expreſſed 
oil of nutmegs, and opium. Afterwards let the ear be 
held over the vapour of milk, with the fragrant and 
emollient ſpices. Alſo, fill a hog's bladder with the 
decoction of milk of flowers of mallows, mullein, elder, 
mellilot, camomile, linſeed, and a little ſaffron, and apply 
it to the part affected. Likewiſe the ſmoke of tobacco 
blown into the ear, and an infuſion of millepedes in ſalad 
oil, are thought be of great efficacy when the infl.mmation 
is cauſed by a ſharp ſerum. | 


Camphorated ſpirit of wine, eſpecially with ſaffron, _ 


made pretty bot, and a few drops of it put into the ear 
with cottop-wool, is a great reſolvent; it ſhould alſo be 
rubbed into the parts behind the ear, Or oil of almonds 
with camphor may be uſed in the ſame manner; layin 


over either of them a hot bag filled with reſolvent - may 
as ſage, penny-toyal, wild thyme, wild marjoram; camo- 


mile flowers, Florentine orris, fennel and caraway ſeeds, 


= 


convenient. | 0397400 6 1a 
The moſt violent ear · ach, from taking cold, may be 
iofallibly cured, in a very ſhort time, by applying the ear 


cloſe to the mouth of a bellied jug, filled with a hot ſtrong 


decoction of camomile- flowers. 422 | 
When the inflammation will not reſolve, a poultice of 
white bread and milk, or onions roaſted under the cinders, 
or the like, may be often laid hot to the part affected, 
till it breaks, or the abſceſs is evident to the eye. 1 
If the ear- ach is cauſed by any thing got into the ear, 


it will be beſt to relax the membrances by oil of almonds, © 


and then cauſe the patient to fneeze, which forces it out, 

When there is a copious flux from the ear after an 
abſceſs, the humours muſt be diverted by gentle Iaxatives, 
bliſters, cupping, and pediluvia, if the patient is an adult, 
It ſhould not be ſuddenly ſtopped by externals. 


__ Of the STONE in the GALL-BLaDDER, 


Tux ſigns of it are a fixed pain in the right hypochon- 
drium in the region of the liver, which is conſtant, preſſing, 
heavy, and ſometimes acute; often attended with an ill 
colour in the-face, The pain ſometimes reaches to the 
epigaſtric region and, the pit of the ſtomach. And the 
exacerbation is ſo great, atcertain intervals, that the gripes 
and torture affect the whole cavity of the abdomen joined 


with inappetence, a nauſea, reaching to vomit, anxiety 


of the præcordia, cardialgic anguiſh, coſtiveneſs. At 


length, if the diſeaſe is obſtinate, and will not yield to 


the beſt remedies, the jaundice ſupervenes. Some of theſe 
patients are corfinally afflicted with pripes, and live in 
this condition for many years, and generally die of the 
dropſy. Some feel a heavy, obtuſe, deep, obſtinate pain, 
with, a tenſe weight, when, the gall-bladger is greatly 
diſtended with ſmall ſoft ſtones. 85 

If the pain continues very intenſe and ſharp, it draws 
the whole ſyſtem of the nervous paris into conſent; cauſing 


ſpaſtic ſtrickures, not only of the adjacent parts, but allo 
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with camphor. When the patient is plethoric, bleeding is 
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of the remote; diſtentions of the arms and joints, epilep- 
tic convulſions, and likewiſe a fever with a hard quick 
pulſe, which ſhews a large rough ſtone is firmly fixed in 
the biliary ducts, that will ſoon hurry the patient out of 
the world. | 

But nothing is a more certain ſign that theſe terrible diſ- 
orders proceed from gall-ſtones, than when they are voided 
with the excrements; and then all the ſymptoms ceaſe at 
"once, except the jaundice, which diſappears by little and 

little, or is eaſily cured, 
If the ſtones are ſoft, and of a light colour; or topha- 
ceous and like mortar of plaſter, they molt probably proceed 
from the hepatic ducts: If they are rough, hard, angular, 
and of a deep colour, they proceed from the gall-bladder, 
eſpecially if attended with mSvſt cruel ſymptoms in their 
paſſage through that ſlender canal. However, ſtones have 
been found in the gall bladder after death, which have 
produced no extraordinary ſymptoms. 

There are two times of the diſeaſe, which require two 
different methods of treatment ; in the fit, and out of the 
fir, . | 

In the fit, the ſpaſms are to be appeaſed with anodynes 
and demulcents, Nach as oil of ſweet almonds, and freſh 

Werma ceti, internally; externally, the fat of a wild cat, 
or a beaver, Gc. 4 

Demulcents are, milk, ſweet whey, emulſions of the cold 
ſeeds, infuſions or decoctiohs of marſhmallow roots, with 

wild poppies, elder, ſyrup of marſhmallows. 

Powders may be made with crabs-eyes, cinnabar, and 
nitre, with a little ſaffron, powder of earth» worms, elks- 
hoofs, &c. 

Externally, emollient epithems, and ſacculi, filled with 
carminative ingredients. As alſo lenient clyſters and 
laxatives of manna, rhubarb, cream of tartar, and the 
like, 

Out of the fits, opening infuſions and decoctions; which 
reſolve, diſcuſs, and promote excretions ; ſuch as tincture 
of rhubarb, dog-graſs, aſparagus, parſley, pimpinel, af- 
terwards adding rhubarb, terra foliata, tartar, or ſal, 
polychreſt. and ſyrup of marſhmallows, which muſt be 
uſed a long while. 


Some praiſe the roots of dog-graſs, and the juice of 


dog-graſs, as a ſpecific, 
Some uſe the powder of millepedes with neutral Salts, 
Epithems made of camomile flowers, leaves of ſcor- 
dium, wormwood, and carduus benedictus, elder flowers, 
water and red wine, uſed often in a day, are beneficial. 
But if theſe fail, after long uſe, the only refuge is in 
mineral waters, among which the Pyrmont is not the leaſt 
ineffectual. | 
- 'Thefſe are alfo properly uſed by way of prevention, with 
exerciſe, and decoctions of the aperient roots. 


Of the GRAVEL and STONE. 


A neEPHRIT1C paroxyſm is attended with a fixed pain 
in the region of the loins, bloody urine, voiding of gravel 


or ſmall ſtones, a numbneſs of the thigh on the fide of the 


part affected, a drawing up of the teſticle on the ſame 
fide, a nauſea and vomiting. After the ſtone is fallen into 
the bladder, the urine preſently becomes yery thick, tur- 
bid, blackiſh, and in great quantity, | 


away ten ounces of blood on the affected fide; and then 


. 

When the ſtone or gravel begins to move and make its 
way inte the ureters, then the pain begins, which is more 
or lefs ſharp according to the fe and figure of the ſtone, 
It is ſometimes ſo violent, that, beſides a coldneſs of the 
extreme parts, there is a nauſea vomiting, and a ſpaltic 
conſtriction of the precordia, a difficulty of making water, 
a conltipation of the belly, a ſtraitneſs of breath, a ſtupor 
of the thigh, a retraction of the teſticle to the os pubir, 
inquietude, loſe of ſtrength, a ſyncope, convulſion · fits, or 
a fatal (toppage of urine, | 

When the violent pain has continued for ſeveral days 
and nights without intermiſſion, and has brought the 
patient exceeding low, attended with an entire ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine. with a coldneſs of the extreme parts and 
convulſions of the tendons, it is a fign that death is at hand. 

Nor is it a good ſiga when the ſtone has continued a 
a long while in the ureter: for then the appetite decays, 
and a nauſea and reaching to vomit ſupervene, till the 
patient is conſumed with a hectic heat, and the approach 
of death is haſtened. Sometimes the pin is attended 
with an inflammation of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Some, 
from a ſtoppage of urine, fall into a dropſy of the breaſt, 
a lethargy, or convulſions, 

The whole intention of cure conſiſts in the eaſy exclu- 
ſion of the ſtone, and the preventing the breeding of others. 
Horruax. | 


If the patient is of a ſanguineous temperament, take 


let him drink, as ſoon as poſſible, a gallon of poſſet · drink, 
in which two ounces of marſhmallow roots have been 
boiled. Then gave an emollient clyſter. 

When the poſſer-drink has been vomited up, and the 
clyſter returned back, give a pretty large doſe of an opiate; 
that is about 25 drops of the thebaic tincture, or 15 grains 
of the pil. ſaponaceæ. 

Alſo let a bath or ſemicupium be prepared, of 'a de- 
coction of althea roots, linſeed, fznugreek ſees, and 
chamomile flowers; to theſe may be added, a few white 
poppy heads. 

In the nephritic diforder, the grand point is the eva- 
cuation of the ſabulary matter lodged in the pelvis of the 
kidneys, or in the ureters. Bleeding ſerves to remove 
the tenſion and inflammation; and emollient clyſters are of 
a double ſervice, becauſe, by fomenting the ſlender tubes, 
they relax the contraction, and, by unloading the lower 
bowels, they remove the preſſure againſt the ureters. The 
worm bath opens the paſſage yet more, greatly relaxing 
the abdominal muſcles, peritonzum, and inteſtimes ; the 
bladder is alſo relaxed by it, and conſequently the ob- 
lique inſinuation of the ureters through its ſeveral mem- 
brances is leſs liable to obſtruct the evacuation of this 
ſandy matter into its cavity. 

By moderate diuretics, and emollient medicines, this 
diſcharge is aſſiſted; while anodynes ſuſpend the pain, 
and procure a paralytic reſolution or a ſpaſmodic con- 
traction of the ureters, and thereby contribute not a little 
to open the paſſage, 

Theſe appear to be the moſt conſiderable methods for 
the relief of this diforder, which is but imperfectly mana: 
ged without the united aſſiſtance of all, and which, uſed to- 
gether, ſeem the utmoſt that art can furoiſh, A 
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A turpentineclyſter is generally accounted very ſervice- 
able in a fit of the gravel, : FS TN 

Heiſter recommends the ſolution per deliquium of the 
ſal diureticus, or the terra foliata tartari, mixed with a 
fifth part of the thebaic tinctute, of which 50 or 60 drops 
may be given now and then, which will eaſe the pain, 
and gently expel the (tone or gravel. ; 

When the ſtone is too big to paſs, the diet ought to 
be cool and diluent, to hinder the growth as far as poſſible. 
The diuretics. that gently reſolve, are parſley, fennel, 
ſcorzonera, mallows, and tea; dandelion, ſaccory, oats, 
barley, honey, honey and vinegar ; nitrous ſalts, as dul- 
ciſied ſpirit of nitre: The molt ſoft cooling diluter is 
whey ; the beſt emollients are a decoction of marſhmal- 
lows and linſeed tea. 

When a ſmall ſtone paſſes through the ureters into 
the bladder, it is 3 expelled; but if it happens to 
{fay in the bladder, it increaſes by the appoſition of freſh 
matter, or in an orbicular manner, while the original 
ſtone remains like a real kernel. Theſe additional coats 
are either red, white, aſh-coloured, or bluiſh, 

The ſtone in the bladder may cauſe an inflammation, 
with its ſymptoms; as alſo preſſures, attritions, ulcers, 
purulent urine, ſtranguries, obſtructions of the urethra, 
an inability to diſcharge the urine, unleſs in a ſupine 
poſture; a heQtic fever, and a conſumption. Sometimes 
the (tone gets into the urethra, and plugs up the paſ- 
ſage. 

y ſtone in the kidneys may be known from a dull ob- 
tuſe pain therein; from bloody urine after walking in a 
rough way, or after violent motion of the body, eſpeci- 
ally by being ſhook in a coach or other wheel'd carriage; 
from having voided ſtones formerly ; and from the urine's 
bzing mixed with caruncles, pus, and filaments. 

A tone of the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time of, as well as before and after making water ; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly when 
in a full ſtream; by a violent pain in the neck of the blad- 
der upon motion, eſpecially on horſeback, or in a coach 
over the (tones; from a white, thick, copious, ſtinking, 
mucous ſediment; from an itching in the head of the 
penis; from a teneſmus while the urine is diſcha:ged ; by 
ſearching, with introducing the finger in the anus, or with 
a catheter; as alſo from the effects produced by the ſtone 
before mentioned. 

As to the cure of the ſtone in the bladdef, the medi- 
cines of Mrs Stephens were lately much in vogue as 
a diſſolvent; and Dr. Hartley, by leaving out the ſuper 


fluous part of them, has reduced them ta the following 


form. 


1. Take 2 or 24 ſcruples of calcined egg ſhells, thrice 
a day, in any convenient liquid, drinking after each 
doſe a third part of the following decoction : 

2. Take 2 or 2+ ounces of Spaniſh ſoap, and d ſſolve it 
in a ſufficient quantity of boiling water; filter, and 
ſweeten with honey or white ſugar. 

The powder may be taken in three or four ſpoonfuls of 
any liquor that is not acid: If the largeſt quantity of the 
decoction is taken, it will be beſt to divide it into four doſes. 

The egg-ſhells muſt be calcined in a crucible eight or 
ten hours, to bring it to a lime; and then be expoſed to a 
ary air, for fix weeks or two months, that is, till they 
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ſlacken or fall off into an impalpable powder, which muſt 
be ſifted and put into bottles well corked. | AN 
The taking of theſe medicines muſt be continued for 
ſome time after the complaint ceaſes, leſt any part of the 
ſtone ſhould remain, which would be then rugged and un- 
equal, and occaſion exquiſite pain afterwards, | 
It is common, after a few-days uſe of theſe medicines, 
to have great increaſe of pain in making water; at which 
time, opiates, emollients, warm baths, fomentations, a 
ſoft dier, and reſt, are proper. | 
Dr Hales, after ſeveral trials of the different in- 
gredients of Stephen's medicines, found that the diſſol- 
ving power of them lay in the lime. And Dr Jurin, ha- 
ving taken ſoap-lees, the ingredients of which are pot- 
aſhes and lime, beginning with a few drops, and increaſing 
the quantity, till he took an ounce, or an ounce and a 
half, every day in a proper vehicle, was cured of bloody 
urine, pain, Cc. and paſſed ſeveral ſtones ; after which 
he had no uneaſineſs. Hartley thinks the capital ſoap- 
lees are beſt taken in milk, half an ounce of which requires 


half a pintof milk. He thinks an ounce and a half, or two 


ounces, may be taken thus every day with perfect ſafety. 

But Hales rightly conjectured, that lime-water alone was 
likely to have a good effect in diſſolving the ſtone ; which 
pur Dr Whytt upon making experiments therewith, 
which have happily ſucceeded ; whence he propoſes the- 
following method of care. 

Let the patient ſwallow, in any form, an ounce of Ali- 
cant ſoap every day, and drink three pints or more of 
oylter or cockle ſhell lime water. If the ſoap be taken 
io pills, it may be divided into three doſes : the largeſt 
may be taken early in the morning faſting, the ſecond at 
eleven before noon, and the third at five in the afternoon, 
drinking after each doſe a large draught of-lime-water, 
the remainder of which may be drank at meals, inſtead of 
the uſual liquors _ : 

The diſagreeable taſte of the lime - water may be miti- 
gated by adding a very {mall quantity of new milk to it.; 
and is quite deltroyed by waſhing the mouth immediately 
wich a little vinegar and water, and carefully iputing it 
out again, A dram and a half or two drams of juni- 
per-berries, infuſed in every quart bottle, will mend 
its taite much But it the patient diſlikes pills, let him 
diſſolve an ounce of ſoap in a pint and a balf of warm 
lime water made of ſhells, which have been long expo- 
ſed to the weather; and take this at th: ee different times, 
drinking the reſt ot the lime-wa'er by itſelf, 

If the ſhell lime water cannot be had, let him take the 
ſam: quantity of ſtone lime water, with at leaſt an ounce 
and a half of ſoap, becauſe it increaſes its diſſolving power, 

If there is an invincible averſion to ſoap, there is rea- 
ſon to think, from experiments that have been made, that 
oyſter ſhell lime water alone, taken in larger quantities, 
will have greater effects in diſſolving the ſtone, than ſtone 
lime- water even when aſſiſted by ſoap, 

At ſirſt the patient ſhould begin with ſmaller quantities 
of lime water than that mentioned above, which he may 
increaſe by degrees, and ought to preſevere in the uſe of 
it, eſpecially if he finds any abatement of his complaints 
or ſymptoms of the ſtone's diſſolving, for ſeveral months, 
or, it the (tone be large, years; during which he ſhould: 
abltaig from acid or fermented liduors. | | 
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of the remote; diſtentions of the arms and joints, epilep- 
tic convulſions, and likewiſe a fever with a hard quick 
pulſe, which ſhews a large rough ſtone is firmly fixed in 
the biliary ducts, that will ſoon hurry the patient out of 
the world. | 

But nothing is a more certain ſign that theſe terrible diſ- 
orders proceed from gall-ſtones, than when they are voided 
with the excrements; and then all the ſymptoms ceaſe at 
"once, except the jaundice, which diſappears by little and 
little, or is eaſily cured, 

If the ſtones are ſoft, and of a light colour; or topha- 
ceous and like mortar of plaſter, they moſt probably proceed 
from the hepatic ducts: If they are rough, hard, angular, 
and of a deep colour, they proceed from the gall-bladder, 
eſpecially if attended with moſt cruel ſymptoms in their 

aſſage through that ſlender canal. However, ſtones have 

— found in the gall bladder after death, which have 
produced no extraordinary ſymptoms. 

There are two times of the diſeaſe, which require two 
different methods of treatment ; in the fit, and out of the 
fir, - | 

In the fit, the ſpaſms are to be appeaſed with anodynes 
and demulcents, Eich as oil of ſweet almonds, and freſh 

Fperma ceti, internally; externally, the fat of a wild cat, 
or a beaver, Gc. : 

Demulcents are, milk, ſweet whey, emulſions of the cold 
ſeeds, infuſions or decoctiohs of marſhmallow roots, with 
wild poppies, elder, ſyrup of marſhmallows, 

Powders may be made with crabs-eyes, cinnabar, and 
nitre, with a little ſaffron, powder of earth» worms, elks- 
hoofs, Cc. 

Externally, emollient epithems, and ſacculi, filled with 
carminative ingredients. As alſo lenient clyſters and 

laxatives of manna, rhubarb, cream of tartar, and the 
like, | 

Out of the fits, opening infuſions and decoctions; which 
reſolve, diſcuſs, and promote excretions ; ſuch as tincture 
of rhubarb, dog-graſs, aſparagus, parſley, pimpinel, af- 

terwards adding rhubarb, terra foliata, tartar, or ſal. 
polychreſt. and ſyrup of marſhmallows, which muſt be 
uſed a long while. 


Some praiſe the roots of dog-graſs, and the juice of 


dog-graſs, as a ſpecific. 
Some uſe the powder of millepedes with neutral Salts. 
Epithems made of camomile flowers, leaves of ſcor- 
dium, wormwood, and carduus benedictus, elder flowers, 
water and red wine, uſed often in a day, are beneficial. 
But if theſe fail, after long uſe, the only refuge is in 
mineral waters, among which the Pyrmont is not the leaſt 
ineffectual. | | 
- 'Theſe are alfo properly uſed by way of prevention, with 
exerciſe, and decoctions of the aperient roots. 


Of the GRAVEL and STONE. 


A ner4R1T1C paroxyſm is attended with a fixed pain 
in the region of the loins, bloody urine, voiding of gravel 
or ſmall ſtones, a numbneſs of the thigh on the fide of the 
part affected, a drawing up of the teſticle on the ſame 
fide, a nauſea and vomiting. After the ſtone is fallen into 
the bladder, the urine preſently becomes very thick, tur- 
bid, blackiſh, and in great quantity, 


VX. 

When the ſtone or gravel begins to move and make its 
way inte the ureters, then the pain begins, which is more 
or leſs ſharp according to the fie and figure of the ſtone, 
Ir is ſometimes fo violent, that, beſides a coldneſs of the 
extreme parts, there is a nauſea vomiting, and a ſpaltie 
conſtriction of the precordia, a difficulty of making water, 
a conſtipation of the belly, a ſtraitneſs of breath, a ſtupor 
of the thigh, a retraction of the teſticle to the os pubir, 
inquietude, loſe of ſtrength, a ſyncope, convulſion-fits, or 
a fatal (toppage of urine, | 

When the violent pain has continued for ſeveral days 
and nights without intermiſſion, and has brought the 
patient exceeding low, attended with an entire ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine. with a coldneſs of the extreme parts and 
convulſions of the tendons, it is a ſign that death is at hand, 

Nor is it a good ſiga when the ſtone has continued a 
a long while in the ureter: for then the appetite decays, 
and a nauſea and reaching to vomit ſupervene, till the 
patient is conſumed with a hectic heat, and the approach 
of death is haſtened. Sometimes the pein is attended 
with an inflammation of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Some, 
from a ſtoppage of urine, fall into a dropſy of the breaſt, 
a lethargy, or convulſions. : | 

The whole intention of cure conſiſts in the eaſy exclu- 
fon of the ſtone, and the preventing the breeding of others. 
Horruax. | 


If the patient is of a ſanguineous temperament, take 


away ten ounces of blood on the affected fide; and then 


let him drink, as ſoon as poſſible, a gallon of poſſet · drink, 
in which two ounces of marſhmallow roots have been 
boiled. Then gave an emollient clyſter. 

When the poſſer-drink has been vomited up, and the 
clyſter returned back, give a pretty large doſe of an opiate; 
that is about 25 drops of the thebaic tincture, or 15 grains 
of the pil. ſaponaceæ. 

Alſo let a bath or ſemicupium be prepared, of a de- 
coction of althea roots, linſeed, fznugreek ſeeds, and 
chamomile flowers; to theſe may be added, a few white 
poppy heads. | 

In the nephritic diforder, the grand point is the eva- 
cuation of the ſabulary matter lodged in the pelvis of the 
kidneys, or in the ureters. Bleeding ſerves to remove 
the tenſion and inflammation ; and emollient clyſters are of 
a double ſervice, becauſe, by fomenting the ſlender tubes, 
they relax the contraction, and, by unloading the lower 
bowels, they remove the preſſure againſt the ureters. The 
worm bath opens the paſſage yet more, greatly relaxing 
the abdominal muſcles, peritonzum, and inteſtimes ; the 


bladder is alſo relaxed by it, and conſequently the ob- 


lique inſinuation of the ureters through its ſeveral mem- 
brances is lefs liable to obſtruct the evacuation of this 
ſandy matter into its cavity. 

By moderate diuretics, and emollient medicines, this 
diſcharge is aſſiſted; while anodynes ſuſpend the pain, 
and procure a paralytic reſolution or a ſpaſmodic con- 
traction of the ureters, and thereby contribute not a little 
to open the paſſage, 

Theſe appear to be the moſt confiderable methods for 
the relief of this diſorder, which is but imperfectly mana- 
ged without the united aſſiſtance of all, and which, uſed to- 
gether, ſeem the utmoſt that art can furniſh, A 


- 
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A turpentineclyſter is generally accounted very ſervice- 
able in a fit of the gravel, 8 | 

Heiſter recommends the ſolution per deliquium of the 
ſal diureticus, or the terra foliata tartari, mixed with a 
fifth part of the thebaic tincture, of which 50 or 60 drops 
may be given now and then, which will eaſe the pain, 
and gently expel the ſtone or gravel. 

When the ſtone is too big to paſs, the diet ought to 
be cool and diluent, to hinder the growth as far as poſſible. 
The diuretics. that gently reſolve, are parſley, fennel, 
ſcorzonera, mallows, and tea; dandelion, ſuccory, oats, 
barley, honey, honey and vinegar ; nitrous ſalts, as dul- 
cified ſpirit of nitre: The molt ſoft cooling diluter is 
whey ; the beſt emollients are a decoction of marſhmal- 
lows and linſeed tea. : 

When a ſmall ſtone paſſes through the ureters into 
the bladder, it is generally expelled ; but if it happens to 
{kay in the bladder, it increaſes by the appoſition of freſh 
matter, or in an orbicular manner, while the original 
ſtone remains like a real kernel. Theſe additional coats 
are either red, white, aſh- coloured, or bluiſh, 

The ſtone in the bladder may cauſe an inflammation, 
with its ſymptoms; as alſo preſſures, attritions, ulcers, 
purulent urine, ſtranguries, obſtructions of the urethra, 
an inability to diſcharge the urine, unleſs in a ſupine 
poſture; a hectie fever, and a conſumption. Sometimes 
the ſtone gets into the urethra, and plugs up the paſ- 
ſage. 

y ſtone in the kidneys may be known from a dull ob- 
tuſe pain therein; from bloody urine after walking in a 
rough way, or after violent motion of the body, eſpeci- 
ally by being ſhook in a coach or other wheel'd carriage; 
from having voided ſtones formerly ; and from the urine's 
bzing mixed with caruncles, pus, and filaments. 

A (tone of the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time of, as well as before and after making water ; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly when 
in a full ſtream; by a violent pain in the neck of the blad- 
der upon motion, eſpecially on horſeback, or in a coach 
over the (tones; from a white, thick, copious, ſtinking, 
mucous ſediment; from an itching in the head of the 
penis; from a teneſmus while the urine is diſcha:ged ; by 
ſearching, with introducing the finger in the anus, or with 
a catheter; as alſo from the effects produced by the ſtone 
before mentioned, 

As to the cure of the ſtone in the bladde®, the medi- 
cines of Mrs Stephens were lately much in vogue as 
a diſſolvent; and Dr. Hartley, by leaving out the ſuper 
| _— part of them, has reduced them to the following 

orm. | 

1. Take 2 or 24 ſcruples of calcined egg ſhells, thrice 
a day, in any convenient liquid, drinking after each 
doſe a third part of the following decoction: 

2. Take 2 or 24 ounces of Spaniſh ſoap, and & ſſolve it 
in a ſufficient quantity of boiling water; filter, and 
ſweeten with honey or white ſugar. 

The powder may be taken in three or four ſpoonſuls of 
any liquor that is not acid: If the largeſt quantity of the 
decoQion is taken, it will be beſt to divide it into four doſes. 

The egg-ſhells muſt be calcined in a crucible eight or 
ten hours, to bring it to a lime; and then be expoſed to a 
dry air, for ſix weeks or two months, that 1s, till they 
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ſlacken or fall off into an impalpable powder, which muſt 
be ſifted and put into bottles well corked. dx 

The taking of theſe medicines muſt be continued for 
ſome time after the complaint ceaſes, leſt any part of the 
ſtone ſhould remain, which would be then rugged and un- 
equal, and occaſion exquilite pain afterwards, | 

It is common, after a few days uſe of theſe medicines, 
to have great increaſe of pain in making water; at which 
time, opiates, emollients, warm baths, fomentations, a 
ſoft diet, and reſt, are proper. | 

Dr Hales, after ſeveral trials of the different in- 
gredients of Stephen's medicines, found that the diſſol- 
ving power of them lay in the lime. And Dr Jurin, ha- 
ving taken ſoap-lees, the ingredients of which are pot- 
aſhes and lime, beginning with a few drops, and increaſing 
the quantity, till he took an ounce, or an ounce and a 
half, every day in a proper vehicle, was cured of bloody 
urine, pain, Cc. and paſſed ſeveral ſtones ; after which 
he had no uneaſineſs. Hartley thinks the capital ſoap- 
lees are beſt taken in milk, half an ounce of which requires. 


half a pint of milk. He thinks an ounce and a half, or two 


ounces, may be taken thus every day with perfect ſafety. 

But Hales rightly conjectured, that lime-water alone was 
likely to have a good effect in diſſolving the ſtone ; which 
pur Dr Whytt upon making experiments therewith, 
which have happily ſucceeded ; whence he propoſes the 
Following method of cure. 

Let the patient ſwallow, in any form, an ounce of Ali- 
cant ſoap every day, and drink three pints or more of 
oyſter or cockle ſhell lime water. If the ſoap be taken 
io pills, it may be divided into three doſes : the largeſt 
may be taken early in the morning faſting, the ſecond at 


eleven before noon, and the third at five in the afternoon, 


drinking after each doſe a large draught of-lime-water, 
the remainder of which may be drank at meals, inſtead of 
the uſual liquors _ : 

The diſagreeable taſte of the lime - water may be miti- 
gated by adding a very {mall quantity of new milk to it.; 
and is quite deſtroyed by waſhing the mouth immediately 
wich a little vinegar and water, and carefully iputing it 
out again. A dram and a half or two drams of juni- 
per-berries, infuſed in every quart bottle, will mend 
its taite much But it the patient diſlikes pills, let him 
diſſolve an ounce of ſoap in a pint and a balf of warm 
lime water made of ſhells, which have been long expo- 
ſed to the weather; and take this at th ee different times, 
drinking the reſt of the lime-wa'er by itſelf. 

If the ſhell lime water cannot be had, let him take the 


ſam- quantity of ſtone lime water, with at leaſt an ounce 


and a half of ſoap, becauſe it increaſes its diſſolving power, 

If there is an invincible averſion to ſoap, there is rea- 
ſon to think, from experiments that have been made, that 
oyſter ſhell lime water alone, taken in larger quantities, 
will bave greater effects in diſſolving the (tone, than (tone 
lime- water even when aſſiſted by ſoap. 

At ſirſt the patient ſnould begin with ſmaller quantities 
of lime- water than that mentioned above, which he may 
increaſe by degrees, and ought to preſevere in the uſe of 
it, eſpecially if he finds any abatement of his complaints 
or ſymptoms of the ſtone's diſſolving, for ſeveral months, 
or, it the ſtone be large, years; during which he ſhould 
abſtain from acid or fermented liquors. | 
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quickly procured. | 
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For his drink, he may uſe milk and water, or a potion 
made with roots of marſhmallows, parſley, and liquo- 
rice. But if he has been accuſtomed to more generous 
liquors, he may drink ſmal! punch made without acids. 
Spirirs mult not be drank at all, nor the weak punch but 


very ſparingly. It will be alſo proper to forbear the uſe 


of ſalt meats, honey, and acid fruits, -or at moſt to uſe 
them ſparingly. Artichoaks, aſparagus, ſpinnage, let- 
xuce, ſuccory, parſley, purſlane, turnips, carrots, po- 
taroes, radiſhes, green-pezaſe, may be ſafely uſed; but 
onions, leeks, and celery, ſhould be preferred to moſt o- 
ther vegetables. 

The patient ought to drink no more of any liquor than 
is ſufficient to quench his thirſt ; and he ſhould retain his 
urine as long as he can without uneaſineſs, that it may 
have the greater time to act on the ſtone. 

If the lime- water occaſions coſtivereſs, it will be ne- 
neceſſary now and then to take a -purgative; the moſt 
proper are aloes, manna, rhubarb, ſenna, or jalap. 

Such as have a ſtone 1n the bladder, ſhould, while they 
are taking the medicines, have four ounces or upwards 
of tepid thell lime- water injected into the bladder every 
day, and retain it as long as they can without pain, and 
ſhould evacuate their urine immediately before injection. 

Were it not for the trouble of introdacing the catheter, 
an injection might be made at leaſt twice a-day; and if a 
flexible catheter were always kept in the bladder, it might 
de done at pleaſure, and the diſſolution of the largeſt (tone 


That the injection of the bladder may be more ſafe, 
and attended with leſs uneaſineſs, a dram of ſtarch may 
be boiled in ſix or ſevan ounces of lime water, and juſt be 
brought to boil over the fire. The fourth part of the 
yolk of an egg, being mixt with fix ounces of lime water, 
does not weaken its virtues any more than the ſtarch, and 
may be occaſionally uſed in its ſtead. 

Such as have no ſtone in the bladder, but are fre- 
quently troubled with fits of the gravel 1a the kidneys, 


may probably prevent them, by drinking every morn- 


ing a pint of ſhell lime-water, two or three hours be- 
fore breakfaſt; and though it may be too fmall a quanti- 
ty to diſſolve the ſtone, yet it may prevent any new con- 
Cretions. 


Of the Rukuuarisx. 


Tur rheumatiſm chiefly attacks perſons in the flower 
of their age, after violent exerciſe, or a great heat of the 
body from any other cauſe, and then being too ſudden- 
ly cooled; but ſpares neither men nor women, old nor 
young, eſpecially if the perſon is full of blood depra- 
ved with any kind of acrimony. The diſeaſe is nearly a-kin 
to the gout. I | 

It begins with chilneſs and ſhivering, followed by in- 
quietude and thirſt, Which is preceded with ſpontaneous 
laſſitude, a heavineſs of the joints, and coldneſs of the 
extreme parts. When the fever appears, there is an in- 


ward heat, chiefly about the præcordia, attended with 


anxiety, The pulſe is quick and ftrait, the ce is 
loſt, and the body coſtive. In a day or two, ſometimes 
ſooner, the patient feels a racking pain, ſometimes in 


one joint, ſometimes io another, but more frequently in 


the wriſts, ſhoulders, and knees ; frequently ſhifting from 
place to place, and leaving a redneſs and ſwelling in ths 
part viſited laſt, The pain is exaſperated upon the leaſt 
motion; it ſometimes attacks the loins and coxendix, 

When it ſeizes theloins, it is called the lumbago; and 
there is a molt violent pain in the ſmall of the back, 
which ſometimes extends to the os ſacrum, and is like a fit 
of the gravel, only the patient does not vomit, If this 
diſeaſe is unſkilfully treated, it may continue ſeveral 
months or years, but not always with the ſame violence, 
but by fits. If it continues and increaſes, it may cauſe a 
ſtiff joint, which will ſcarce yield to any remedy 

Iis proximate cauſe ſeems to be the inflammation of 
the lymphatic arteries, . of the membranes near the liga- 
ments of the joints, but not ſo violent as to bring on a 
ſuppuration. The blood is like that of perſons afflicted 
with the pleuriſy. | 

Take away ten ounces of blood on the fide affected. 
This muſt be repeated three or four times, or oftener, 
once every other or every third day, according as the 
{trength of the patient will bear. & 

The diet mult be very thin, and an emulſion of the four 
cold ſeeds may be preſcribed ;. and alſo a poultice of white 
bread and milk, tinged with a little ſaffron, may be laid 
on the parts affected | 
If the patient cannot bear frequent bleeding, after the 
ſecond or third time, give the common purging potion 
every other day, and an ounce of diacodium at night, till 
the patient recovers.” _ 

If the rheumatiſm begins with a febrile efferveſcence, 
temperate diaphoretics, with nitrous things, in a mode- 
rate doſe, and often repeated, are beneficial ; ſach as 
crabs-eyes, burnt hartſhorn, amber, cinnabar, purified 
nitre, with diapnoic and gently anodyne waters, alſo ci- 
tron- juice, or its ſyrup, The common drink ſhould be 
whey acidulated with cirron-juice-or cream of tartar ; or 
decoctions of the ſhavings of harſhorn, roots of ſcorzonera, 
ſaccory, liquorice, or fennel-ſeeds. | 

To purge, it may be proper to chew or eat rhubarb, 
from two ſcruples to a dram, with raiſins or currants. 

In an incipient rheumatiſm of the ſhoulders, nothing 
is better than a bliſter laid between the ſcapulæ. 

But if the patient happens to be plethoric nothing is 
better than a decoction of the ſudorific woods, to the quan- 
tity of a quart a-day, for a month or ſix weeks together. 

This laſt is good in the venereal rheumatiſm, when aſ- 
ſiſted with crude antimony and mercurius dulcis. 

Young perſons who are temperate livers, and not ad- 
dicted to ſtrong liquors, may be cured by a ſimple refri- 
gerating diet, and moderately nouriſhing, as certainly as 
by repeated bleeding; for inſtance, | | 

Let the patient live four days upon whey alone; and 
after that white bread may be allowed for dinner, and, on 
the laſt days of his illneſs, he may be allowed it for ſup- 
per. When the ſymptoms ceaſe, he may be allowed 
boiled chickens, or other things of eaſy digeſtion ; but e- 
very third day he muſt live upon whey only, till bis 
ſtrength returns, | 

BoERHAAvE's method of cure is to the ſame effect, 
only he adviſes warm baths and ſtrong bliſters to be laid 
upon the part affected, nay, even cauteries themſelves; 
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- AzxzvrTuxoT ſays, cream of tartar in water-gruel, 


taken for ſeveral days, will abate the pains and ſwellings 
conſiderably, by its acidity correcting the alkaline ſalts of 


the blood, 

RiDLey uſed mercurius dulcis in rheumatic caſes, as a 
purge, with good ſucceſs, giving a ſcruple in conſerve of 
violets over night, and three pints of epſom waters, eva- 
porated away to one half, in the morning, e 

Dr James has wrote a treatiſe to prove the efficacy of 
mercurial preparations, as well in the rheumatiim as in 
the gcut, which is ſupported with very good authorities, 

And Hux HAM ſays, that the obſtinate rheumatic pains, 
which remained after the epidemical fever of 1737, would 
yield to mercurial cathartics ; but he preferred to every 
elſe what he calls the eſſence of antimony, which. is no 
thing elſe but emetic wine made with glaſs of antimony, 
with the addition of a little ſpicy ſtomachic. This, gi- 
ven to 20 or 30 drops, operates by gentle ſweats, and 
purges in a larger doſe very mildly, 

Horrman likewiſe recommends mercurials and anti- 
monials in particular caſes; that is, when a violent and 
obſtinate pain afflicts the lower parts of the body, about 
the offa iſchii and the os coccigis, and the patient-is of a 
robuſt conſtitution, then the more powerful chemical me- 
dicines may be made uſe of, ſuch as mercurius dulcis, 
the ſolar precipitate rightly prepared, or the medicinal re- 
gulus of antimony, to which a decoction of the ſudorific 
woods may be added. From ſuch medicines as theſe 
great relief may be expected. 

Catvyne fays the hot and inflammatory rheumatiſms 
have all the ſymptoms of the gout, and like it change from 
place to place, and by over violent evacuations may be tranſ- 
mitted upon the noble organs. And by the way it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that exceſſive bleeding, and other violent 
evacuations, conſtantly bring on a hectic or dropſy on the pa- 
tient in this caſe; diſeaſes of a much more dangerous na- 
ture in themſelves, and far more difficult to be cured, than 
the original one. And therefore in this diſeaſe, only 
premiſing ſo much bleeding as will prevent a fever and 
mortification, and ſomewhat abate the pain (which gentle 
doſes of calomel and gum guaiacum will do more effec- 
tually, though not more ſpeedily, than bleeding itſelf) the 
reſt is to be done by large doſes of the bark and Æthiops 
mineral mixed; and a relapſe prevented by gentle doſes of 
gum guaiacum, with antimony diaphoretic, and cinnabar 
of antimony, 

PrINGLE obſerves, that rheumatiſms are generally 
mild, though they ſometimes appeared with all the vio- 
lence taken notice of by Sydenham. For which reaſon 
the firſt ſort were generally cured in two or three days 
by twice or thrice bleeding, and promoting a diaphoreſis 
by the cooler medicines, particularly by vinegar-whey, 
But if it was intended with an inflammatory ſwelling of the 
joints, ſweating was improper, and the cure was only to 
be obtained by repeated and almoſt daily bleedings. But 
then it is to be carefully remarked, that thoſe were af- 
fifted with it who were beſt able to bear theſe evacuations; 
and in this diſeaſe he thinks frequent bleedings weaken 
the body leſs than in any other. 

If the pain and ſwelling of the joints remain after this 


treatment, three or four leeches muſt be applied to the 
Vor. III. No. 74. Fu ol 
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part where the inflammation and tumour are the greateſt, 
and the blood is to ooze till it ſtops of itſelf. This may 
be repeated freely without danger. But unleſs there is 
both an inflammation and ſwelling, leeches will do no 
ſervice, The beſt internal medicines, in a true acute 


rheumatiſm, are neutral ſalts, with very ſmall doſes of 
camphor, The diet muſt be of the loweſt kind, All 


outward applications are to be omitted as long as any 


fever or inflammation remains. 

The chronic rheumatiſm is either the remains of a 
rheumatic fever, or a continuation of pains that proceeded 
at firſt, from leſſer but neglected colds. The blood in 
this caſe is fizy. It is an obſtinate diſeaſe, but bleeding 
is the moſt efficacious remedy, Eight ounces of blood is 
to be taken away once in eight or ten days, as long as it 
is ſizy, or the complaints remain. | 

Bleeding has been repeated, in many caſes, three or four 
times, to no manner of purpoſe; nor would the pains abate 
without deobſtruents, diaphorerics, purges, and anodynes. 
Sometimes they have yielded to the cold bath alone, 
Dr Clerk of Edinburgh declares the AxThriTrs Va- 
GA, or flying gout, erroneouſly called the ScoxBuT1C 
RrEvUMAT1sM, may be often diſtinguiſhed by the urine 
of the patient; for certain filaments float in it not fo 
tranſparent as the urine itſelf, but when taken out they 
appear as pellucid as cryſtal. They will rope to a great 
length, and when dried turn to a white calx. This he 
takes to be the morbific matter of the gout, gravel, gou- 
tiſh ſciatica, and all true arthritic pains, diſtinct from 
the rheumatiſm. Soap is the beſt diſſolvent of it yet 
known, half an ounce of which to an ounce may be ta- 
ken in a day for a month together, if neceffary, in the 
ſciatic and other arthritic pains. 


Of the Gour. 


Tux gout is a very painful diſeaſe, whoſe ſeat is in 
the joints and ligaments of the bones of the feet; the prin- 
cipal times of its invaſion are the ſpring and the autumn. 

In treating of this diſeaſe, we ſhall firſt give an account 
of the regular gout, and afterwards of the irregular. | 

The regular gout uſually ſeizes the patient in the lat- 
ter end of January or the beginning of February all of a 
ſudden, and without any previous notice, , unleſs the pa- 
tient has been troubled with cruditics of the ſtomach and 
indigeſtion for ſome weeks before ; the body likewiſe may 
have ſeemed to have been puffed up with wind, with a 
kind of heavineſs, which daily increaſes, till at length the 
fit comes on; a few days before which, there is a torpor, 
and as it were a deſcent of wind down the muſcles of the 
thigh, with a kind of ſpaſmodic affection of them. Like- 
wiſe, the day before the fit, the appetite is more voracious, 
but not natural, 125 1 

Though the patient ſeems to go to bed in good health, 
yet about two in the morning he is awakened by a pain 
which moſt commonly affects the great toe, ſometimes the 
heel, the ancle, or the calf of the legs, which pain re- 
ſembles that of diſlocated: bones; there is likewiſe a ſen-: 
ſation as if water almoſt cold was poured on the membranes. 


of the part affected. Soon after, a ſhivering and ſhaking 


ſupervene, with a-feveriſh diſorder. The pain which at 
firlt is tolerable, becomes more violent in proportion as 
1 i ＋ ; the 
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the ſhaking decreaſes, and grows more intenſe every hour 
till night, and thea it is at the height; ſettling itſelf a- 
bout the little bones of the tarſus and metatarſus, whoſe 


ligaments it affects. Now there ſeems to be a violent 


extenſion of the ligaments, or there is a ſenſation of their 
being lacerated, or gnawed by a dog. Sometimes they 
ſeem to be preſſed or ſqueezed together. At this time 
the part affected becomes ſo exceeding ſenſible, that they 
cannot bear the weight of the ſheer, nor the ſhaking of the 
room by a perſon's walking about. | 

The patient is now in great torture, and is continually 


' ſhifting his foot from place to place in hopes of eaſe. His 


body likewiſe is in as conſtant agitation as the part affec- 
ted. This always happens at the acceſſion of the fit, 
But the pain continues without remiſſion till two or three 
in the morning, that is, twenty-four hours from the firſt 
onſet, at which time he begins to be at eaſe, which he 
is willing to attribute to the laſt poſture in which he 

laced the affected member. Now he falls into a gentle 
e ſweat, and gets a little fleep, and, when he 
awakes, perceives the part to be ſwelled, and the pain 
much abated; for before, the veins of the member, be- 
ing turgid, were only more conſpicuous than uſual, 

The next day, or perhaps two or three days afterwards, 
if the gouty matter is copious, the part affected is a little 
in pain, which grows more violent towards the evening, 
and abates at the crowing of the cock, _ | 

In a few days the other foot begins to be affected in 
the ſame manner ; and, if the pain has ceaſed in the firſt, 


the weakneſs which is left behind ſoon vaniſhes. The 


ſame tragedy is now ated over again. Sometimes, when 
the gouty matter is in great plenty, it attacks both feet 
at once, but it generally ſeizes one after the other, 

After both the feet have been tormented, the fits which 
follow are out of rule, both as to the time of invaſion and 
the duration ; only the pain grows more intenſe at night, 
and remits in the morning. 

From a ſeries of theſe ſmall fits ariſes what is called a 


' fit of the gout, which is longer or ſhorter, according to 
the patient's age. For it is not to be ſuppoſed that, 


when a patient has been laid up with the gout two or 
three months, that it is a ſingle fit, but rather a ſeries or 
chain of ſmall fits, which continually grow ſhorter and 
milder, till the peccant matter is at length conſumed, and 
the former health reſtored. This happens to the more 
vigorous, and whom the gout ſeldom viſits, in fourteen 
days ; to perſons advanced in years, who have often felt 
its rage, in two months; but thoſe who are debilitated 


with age, or the long ſtay of the diſeaſe, it does not leave, 


till ſummer, being pretty far advanced, drives it away, 

For the fourteen days the urine is higher coloured, 
and depoſites a ſediment like gravel, and not above one 
third of what the patient drinks paſſes off by urine ; the 
body on the firſt day is coſtive, the appetite decayed, 
there is a ſhivering towards the evenipg, as alſo a heavi- 
neſs and troubleſome ſenſation in the parts not affected. 
When the fit goes off, there is an intolerable itching in the 
affected foot, chiefly between the toes, from which and 
from the feet fall branny ſcales, as if the patient had 
ſwallowed poiſon. | 


The diſeaſe thus termiaated, the patient's good habit 


of body and-appetite return in proportion to the ſeverity 
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of the pain in the laſt ſit; and in the ſame proportion the 
next ſit will be either accelerated or retarded ; for, if the 
laſt fit was very ſevere, the next will not come on in leſs 
time than a ſolar revolution. 

Hitherto you have an account of the regular gout, 
and its genuine phænomena; but when it is diſturbed by 
incongruous medicines, and the patient is worn out by the 
long continuance of the diſeaſe, it becomes irregular, and 
the ſubſtance of the body is as it were changed into a fomes 
of the diſeaſe, and nature becomes unequal to the taſk 
of conquering the malady thus changed, in the accuſtomed 
manner, Sls | 

The feet were at firſt the ſeat of the diſeaſe, but now 

it attacks the hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and other 
parts of the body. Sometimes it fo diſtorts the fingers, 
as to make them reſemble a bunch of parſnips, and at 
length ſtony concretions appear about the ſigaments of 
the joints, which, breaking through the ſkin, reſemble 
chalk, or crabs eyes. Sometimes the gouty matter in- 
vades the elbows, and creates a whitiſh ſwelling of the 
ſize of an egg, which ſoon aſſumes a red colour, and be- 
comes inflamed Sometimes it affects the thigh in ſuch 
a manner, as if a great weight was hanged thereon, and 
yet without any remarkable pain. From thence it de- 
ſcends to the knee, which it handles more roughly, 
hindering all motion, for the patient continues in the ſame 
place and poſture as if he were nailed to the bed. 

Now the gout afflicts the patient all the year, except 
two or three months in ſummer; and the particular fit, 
which did not laſt above a day or two, continues ten or 
fourteen days; and the firſt or ſecond day after the onſet, 
he is diſturbed with ſickneſs as well as pain, and a total 
loſs of appetite. 

His limbs alſo begin to be contracted and unapt for 
motion; and though he can ſtand, and perhaps creep a- 
bout a little, yet fo lowly, that you can ſcarce perceive 
he gets forward at all. If he ſtrives beyond his ſtrength, 
hoping by exerciſe to-regain his legs, and to become leſs 
ſuſceptible of pain, the fomes of the diſeaſe will attack 
the viſcera in a more dangerous manner. The urine is 
like that of a perſon troubled with a diabetes, and there is 
a troubleſome itching in the back and other parts, eſpe- 
cially at bed- time. | | 

Nature being at length oppreſſed with the difeaſe and 
old age, the fits begin to grow more mild, and, inſtead 
of the uſual pain, there is a kind of ſickneſs, with a pain 
in the belly, a ſpontaneous wearineſs, and ſometimes 2 
diſpoſition to fall into a diarrhea ; which ſymptoms 
vaniſh as often as the pain returns to the joints. And 
thus, the patient being alternately afflicted with pain and 
ſickneſs, the paroxyſm becomes very long and very tedious. 

This diſeaſe ſeldom invades any patient till be is up- 
wards of thirty, and men are more ſubje& to it than 
women ; as alſo perſons of acute parts, who follow their 
ſtudies too cloſely, eſpecially in the night, with an intenſe 
application of mind. Likewiſe thoſe who live high, and 
indulge their appetites, drinking plenty of rich gener- 
ous wines; or who uſe acids too freely, or white eage! 
wines ; or who have been addicted too early to venereal 
pleaſures; or whoſe bodies are large, groſs, K * 
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ſuddenly chilled; or who ſuffer their feet to ſweat in 
wet ſhoes and ſtockings. Hence hunting and riding in 
in the cold are pernicious. It may likewiſe be received 
by contagion, and is hereditary, deſcending from father 
to ſon. 

The curative indications require, firſt, that the prime 
viz be ſet free from a load of indigeſted crudities, and 
the viſcera be reſtored to their priſtine vigour : that by 
theſe means the aliments may be duly concocted and aſh- 


through the ſmalleſt veſſels; while whatever is unfit 
for nouriſhment may paſs off by perſpiration, in due.time 
and quantity, Secondly, that the fluid ſtagnation in, 
and ſtuſfing up the ſmalleſt veſſels, may be expelled the 
body, and a free paſſage through the contracted veſſels be 
reſtored. 1 

The firſt intention may be anſwered by vomits and 
gentle cathartics, repeated as occaſion requires ; by bitters, 
aromatics, antiſcorbutic medicines; by alkaline fixed ſalts, 
taken in ſmall quantities for a long time; by aliments 


quickly aſſimilated and taken in due quantity; by power- 
ful exerciſe often repeated and long continued, and eſpe: 
cially by riding in a dry, pure, ſerene air; by friction, 
by motion of the affected parts, by going to ſleep at early 
hours. | | 

The ſecond intention may be anſwered partly by the 
preceding article, as well as by procuring gentle ſweats, 
by bathing in natural and artificial baths ; by ſweating 
in a bagnio; or by the uſe of volatile ſalts, and copi- 
ous drinking of attenuating liquors actually hot, in the 
morning zhile in bed, in order to procure a ſweat ; as 
alſo by mercurial purges, taking a large quantity of di- 
luents after them; by frictions of the whole body, eſpe- 
cially the parts affected, with hot, dry linen cloths, till 
a redneſs appear; by cold baths, and the like. Theſe 
things being uſed with prudence, and according to the 
various temperaments of the patient, will yield no ſmall 
relief, even in the nodous gout itſelf. 

As the proximate cauſe lies in the vitiated ſtate of the 
ſmalleſt nervous veſſels of the body, and of the fluid that 
paſſes through them, it is no wonder that bleeding will 
not reach the matter, ſtate, or cauſe of the diſeaſe ; yet 
it may ſometimes do good by accident, by cauſing a ſmall 
revulfion, and by abating the u gent ſymptoms. 

Nor will emetics or cathartics yield ſo much re- 
lief as is commonly thought, becauſe they often raiſe 
a diſturbance in the neryous fluid, diminiſh the other 
fluids, and weaken the expulſive faculty, But much 
greater benefit may be expected from ſudorifcs rightly 
adminiſtered, 

Nothing is more fatal than to hinder the gouty matter, 
now grown mature, and remaining unexpelled, as well as 
uncorrected by proper medicines, from. falling on the 
uſual parts, which indeed cauſe great pain, but no danger. 
If it iavades the brain, it will able apoplexies, pal- 
hes, a delirium, weakneſſes, dozing, tremors. or un ver- 
ſal convulſions : If it attacks the 8. it produces an 
althma, a cough, or a ſuffocation if the intercoſtals 
and pleura, a convulſive plcuriſy; if the abdominal vi- 
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Thoſe alſo are liable to it, whoſe ſweaty feet are too 


milated into healthy fluids, and ſuch as will paſs freely 


and drinks that are nouriſhing, lig!:t, eaſy of digeſtion, 
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ſcera, nauſeas, anxieties, vomiting, belching, gripings, 
or ſpaſms of the viſcera. It is almoſt incredible ho- 
many diſeaſes it creates, which are ſuddenly mortal ; or 
at leaſt not to be cured but by reviving the fit of the 


gout, which had been diſturbed, and rendering it as ſevere 


as poſſible. | 2 

Theſe laſt mentioned evils happen from injudicious ap- 
plications of narcotics, refrigerants, aſtringents, or in- 
craſſants ; or from medicines which cauſe a revulſion from 
the diſeaſed part, or from debilitating, evacuating, or 
ſuffocating remedies, Hence bleeding, purging upwards 
or downwards, plaſters, poultices, of the nature aboye- 
mentioned, and all opiates, produce theſe effects; as alſo a 
ſpontaneous weakneſs brought on by extreme old age; or 
rom the extreme parts being ſo obſtructed, corrupted, 


withered, or . periſhed, that the morbific matter cannot 


paſs through them any longer, 

To abate the exceſhye pain in the part affected, if there 
be an abſolute neceſſity, opiates may be given internally, 
and the patient may drink plentifully of hot whey, or 
any other liquor of the like nature, External emollients 
and anodynes may be uſed laid on pretty hot, or the part 
affected may be beat with nettles, or it may be anointed 
with terebinthinated balſam of ſulphur, or tow may be 
burnt thereon. | | | 


Though there is nothing of any moment to be done in 


the fit, yet it will be proper to abſtain from fleſh for ſome 


days, and to live upon water-gruel, or ſuch like diet; 
but no longer than the ſtomach is averſe to fleſh, for fear 
of bringing on a diſturbance of the animal ſpirits ; but 
then great care ſhould be taken in the diet, both as to 
quantity and quality. | | pies 
As ſoon as the pain is almoſt gone, and the ſwelling 
and the weakneſs only remain, nothing can be better than 
warm ſtomachic and fpicy purges, doſed and repeated ac- 
cording to the ffrength of the patient. This being pre- 
miſed, if the patient's ſtrength is impaired, and his fleſh 


_ waſted, give aſſes milk with pearl, half a pint or a pint 


in a morning early, and at five or fix o'clock in the af- 
ternoon; and to keep up the appetite which the milk 
commonly palls, and to prevent its cooling effects on the 
ſtomach, a light bitter made of gentian, cinnamon, and 
orange-peel only, the laſt double to the other two, infu- 
ſed in ſherry or white wine, and taken two hours before 
meals, may be uſed moſt conveniently. This courſe may 
be continued two or three weeks ; ' after this a courſe of 


Bath or German-ſpaw waters with {tee}, riding, a light 


will be molt proper. | 
Out of the fit, thoſe things are moſt proper which pro- 
mote the concoction of the aliment, whether by medicines, 
exerciſe, or diet | 

In the diet there is a medium to be obſerved ; the pa- 
tient ſhould neither eat more than the ſtomach will digeſt, 
nor be ſo abſtemious as to defraud the parts of ſuch a 
proportion of aliment as is neceſſary to maintain the 
ſtrength and vigour. As to the quality of the food, the 
patient's palate is to he conſulted: but he ſhould dine up- 
on one diſh of meat only; for feveral kinds of fleſh, eaten 
at the ſame meal, diſturb the digeſtive faculty more than. 
the ſame quantity of any one fort. As for other Things, 
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white food diet, and generous wine drank temperately,. 
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the patient may feed upon what he likes beſt, provided it 
is not ſharp, nor ſalted, nor ſeaſoned with ſpices. He 
ſhould eat no ſupper ; but inſtead thereof ſhould drink a 
draught of good ſmall-beer, whereby the breeding of 
the gravel may be prevented. If the patient is troubled 
with the gravel or ſtone, and makes bloody water, he 


may purge with manna once a week, and take a paregoric 


at night. #1. | : 

The moſt ſuitable drink is ſuch as is not ſo ſtrong as 
wine, nor ſo weak as water, for the latter by its coldneſs 
will deprave the ſtomach, Of this ſort is the London 
table - beer, or water with a little wine, But, when the 
gouty matter has ſeized the whole body, he muſt abſtain 
from all fermented liquors, though ever ſo mild and 

Fmall. l | 

But if the patient has been uſed to ſtrong or ſpirituous 
liquors, or is advanced in years, or through weakneſs 
cannot digeſt his aliment, he may, at meals, indulge 
himſelf with a draught of Spaniſh wine, which is better 
than French. A's 

Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the ſymptoms, which, 
in the fit, endanger the patient's life. The moſt com- 
mon is a weak and languid ſtomach, attended with fick- 
neſs and gripes, as if from wind, In this caſe nothing is 
better than a glaſs of Canary drank now and then, to- 
gether with exerciſe, But, if the ſymptoms will not ad- 
mit any truce, give twenty drops of the thebaic tincture 
in ſpirituous alexitereal water, provided the head is not 
attacked, and let the patient compoſe himſelf to reſt. 

If the nephritic pains ſhould come upon the gout, 
which often happens, let the patient omit all other medi- 
cines, and drink a large quantity of poſſet · drink, in which 
the leaves and roots of mallows and marſhmallows have 
been boiled, Then leta clyſter be given, and afterwards 
a large doſe of laudanum. 

When the gout has ſeized on the head, it is to be 
treated as any other head-each, or as an inflammation 
of the brain and its membrane; bleeding in the arm or 
jugular, cupping on the back, and bliſtering between the 
ſhoulders, but eſpecially on the ancles, to give the gouty 
humour a vent downwards. In young and ſtrong conſti- 
tutions mercurial and antimonial vomits will do wonders. 


' Likewiſe gentle ſtomach purges are to be poured down 


continually, that is, two or three ſpoonfuls every third 
hour, till the effect is obtained. 


Mercurial vomits are not only proper for the gout in 
the ſtomach, but they are abſolutely neceſſary as well as 
mercurial purges, when the gout becomes fixed to, and 


permanent in a place, as alſo when it is diſperſed all over 


the habit like a rheumatiſm. Theſe active medicines muſt 
firlt render the humours fluid, which gum guaiacum, 


with diaphoretic antimony, perſiſted in, will afterwards 
carry off. 


Of the SciaTiICA, or Hir Govur. 


Tus ſciatica is a violent and obſtinate pain in the hip, 
chiefly in the joint where the head of the thigh-bone is 
received into the acetabulum of the coxendix. The pain 
will ſometimes extend itſelf to the lower part of the loins, 
to the thigh, leg, and even to the extremity of the foot; 
yet, Ctwardly, there is no ſwelling, no inflammation, 
ror change of colour in the ſkin, | 


ſuch a collection of pituitous humour in the cavity of the 


the whole habit, or is fixed and ſettled on a particular 


ounce, according to the ſtrength of the patient's ſtomach, 


. 
Sometimes there is ſuch a ſpaſm of the muſcles on the 
ſide affected, that the patient cannot ſtand upright, with. 
out the utmoſt pain, | | 
When the ſciatica has continued very long, there iy 


joint, that, by relaxing the ligaments, it often cauſes x 
luxation. Sometimes it cauſes an aridura, or waſting a. 
way of the adjacent parts. = | 

When the pain leaves the hip, and moves downwards, Wl 
it is a fign that the ſpaſms are reſolved. A violent mo- 
tion of the body generally exaſperates the pain, , 

After a gentle cathartic, or clyſter, bleeding will be 
proper, eſpecially in the ancle ; alſo leeches applied to the 
hzmorrhoidal veins have been found beneficial. Strong 
purges are hurtful; but mercurius dulcis given with ſcam- 
mony, or ſome other purgative, will be of ſervice, 

If the patient is old or weak, lenient purges will be 
molt proper; and on the intermediate days a doſe of 
calomel, which is afterwards to be purged off; and ſo 
repeated alternately for ſome time. | 
 Baglivi obſerves, that if nothing elſe will do, in pains 
of the external parts, recourſe muſt be had to cau- 
ſtics, particularly the leaves of ranunculus, or a mixture 
of quicklime and ſoft ſoap, which are beneficial in the 
hip-gout. 

Cheyne obſerves, that when the gout is diſperſed over 


joint, mercurial vomits and purges are neceſſary to diſlodge 
it; but the ſciatica will not yield to this, and but rarely 
to any other methods of uſe; but, by the following 
method, a perfect cure may always be obtained, if the 
diſtemper is a genuine ſciatica, though of many years 
ſtanding. 


It conſiſts in taking one, two, or three drams, to half an 


of the ethereal oil of turpentine; which is that which 
comes off between the ſpirit and the oil in drawing off 
the common oil of turpentine; this is to be taken in tri- 
ple the quantity of virgin honey, in a morning faſting, for 
four, five, ſix, or eight days at fartheſt, intermitting a 
day now and then, as the patient's occaſions require, or 
his ſtomach ſuffers by it. Large draughts of ſack-whey 
muſt be drank after it, to ſettle it on the ſtomach, or 
carry it into the blood; likewiſe every night muſt be ta- 
ken a proper doſe of Matthew's pills [or half a ſcruple of 
the pil, ſaponaceæ] that is, if the oil has been taken in the 
morning. | 

To remove the groſſer remains and ſtrengthen the weak- 
ened part, the patient muſt take a dram or two drams of 
flower of brimſtone, for ſome time twice a- day, ina tea-cup 
full of milk. If through great intemperance, or a violent 
cold, the patient relapſes, let him repeat the former me- 
dicines for a day or two. Then, to ſtrengthen the prime 
vie and enliven the ſpirits, let him drink the Bath or 
Spaw waters with ſteel, and bitters with volatiles. 


Of a ViruleatGonoxznota. 


A vixULENT Gonorrhœa, or CL ae, proceeds from iq- 
pure coition with an infected woman. | 


This diſtemper begins and makes its progreſs in the 
following manner. The patient, ſooner or later, accord- 
ing as the woman with whom he has had converſation was 
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more or leſs infected, and according to his conſtitution, 
by which he may be more or leſs diſpoſed ta receive the 
infection, is firlt ſeized with an unuſual pain in the geni- 
tals, and a kind of ſenſation like a rotation of his teſ- 
ticles. Afterwards, if the prepuce conſtantly cover his 
glans, there appears an eruption or puſtule, which by its 
ze, colour, and figure, reſembles a ſpot of the meaſles ; 
preſently after appears a weeping matter like ſemen, which 
daily changes colour, and becomes more purulent and more 
yellow, till at length, if the diſorder be highly virulent, 
it aſſumes a greeniſh hue, or appears like a thin ſanious 
matter mixed with blood. | 

The puſtule at length becomes an ulcer, commonly 
called a chancre, at firſt not unlike the thruſh in chil- 
drens mouths, which, daily eating deeper and wider, at 
laſt is enccompaſſed with hard and callous lips. 

Thoſe whoſe glans is uncovered, ſeldom have ſuch a 
puſtule, either becauſe it is hardened by being continually 
expoſed to the air, or by the frequent rubbing of the 
ſhirt, and ſo is leſs liable to imbibe the infection. 

The running brings on a heat or ſmarting in making 
water, which is moſt violent when it is over, for then it 
ſeems to burn the whole duct of the urethra. 

Another ſymptom is the cordee, or contraction of the 
frzaum, by which the penis is bent downwards. There 
is likewiſe, when the penis is ere ted, great pain as if 
compreſſed tranſverſely with a ſtrong hand. This chiefly 
bappens in the night, when the patient is warm in his bed, 

Sometimes the urethra being eaten and excoriated with 
long running of the acrimonious pus, nature breeds a ſoft 
ſpungy fleſh, to ſupply the defect, which daily increaſing 
forms caruncles or carnoſities, ſo far as to plug up the 


urinary paſſage and ſtop the urine. However, the little - 


adjoining ulcers continue to pour forth a kind of an ichor; 
and this ſtate is not only troubleſome to the phyſician, 
but almoſt as bad as death to the patient. 

It alſo often happens, through ſome violent motion, 
or the ill- timed uſe of aſtringents, that the ſanies which 
ſhould be carried off by the gonorrhea, is tranſlated to 
the ſcrotum, and cauſes one or both of the teſticles to 
ſwell and inflame with intolerable anguiſh and pain; the 
running at the ſame time decreaſing, while the ſcalding 


of the urine is as great as ever. | 

To theſe ſymptoms may be added the phimoſis, which 
happens when the prepuce cannot be drawn back to un- 
cover the glans ; but this the caſe of many in a healthful 
ſtate, Alſo the periphimoſis or paraphimoſis, when the 
prepuce, being ſwelled, cannot be brought forward to 
Cover the head of the penis. There are ſometimes alſo 
watery bladders or veſicles called cryſtallines, and at length 
buboes or ſwellings of the glands in the groin. When 
theſe laſt appear, the lues venerea is generally ſuppoſed 
to begin, | 

Women are not ſubject to ſuch a variety of ſymptoms 
as men; theit chief complaints being a difficulty of urine, 
and a running; however, they are liable to chancres and 
venereal warts as well within as on the outward parts of 
the labia pudendi, as alſo to büboes in the groin. As for 
the, coarctation of the ſphincter vaginæ, purſing up as it 
were the external orifice, this is not a phimoſis, though 
by ſome improperly ſo called. | 
Vor. III. Neg 2 
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he cauſe of a virulent gonorrhea is a taint by impure 
coition, conveyed from a woman infected with a malig- 
nant gonorrhea, or the lues venerea, firſt to the 3 
of a man, and afterwards through the potes to the lymph 
or ſeminal liquor; the due craſis and natural mixture it 
entirely deſtroys, by inducing partly a cauſtic and corro- 
ding, and partly a putrid ſtate thereof. Hence ariſe the 
pains and heats, the tumours, the inflammations, and the 
exulcerations of the genitals : For at firſt the glans is 
only affected, whilſt, in coition, the poiſon infinuates it- 
ſelf into the open pores. Then it ſoon proceeds to the 
glans of the urethra, then to the proſtate, which are 
porous, and afterwards to the veſiculæ ſeminales. a 
If the iufected lymph is conveyed to the inguinal glands 
through the lymphatic veſſels, which Cowper diſcovered 
to run from the prepuce to the groin; then a venereal 
bubo is formed, which is a hard tumour without pain. 
But if the ſeat of the gonorrhcea is deeper, and an in- 
flammation ariſes at the begianing of the urethra, where 
the veſiculæ ſeminales diſcharge the ſeminal fluid, then 
theſe veſſels are ſo compreſſed by the tumour, that the 
ſemen cannot be conveyed to them from the teſticles, 
whence it bappens that the teſticles ſwell. 
As to the prognoſtics, we mult obſerve, that the greater 
the infection is, the more violent and obſtinate the diſ- 
order will prove; though it ſeldom brings on a pox un- 
leſs the diſcharge is imprudently ſtopped by the prepoſte- 
rous uſe of ſudorifics and aſtringents; for, immediately 
on the ſuppreſſion of the diſcharge, buboes, tumours of 
the ſcrotum and teſticles, caruncles of the urethra, and 
other terrible ſymptoms appear, together with aconfirmed 
pox. The more regular the diſcharge is made, the more 
mild all the ſymptoms are. 
But when the running is ſmall in quantity, the urine 
is highly fetid, and the matter yellow or green, it is a 


bad ſign 


It is a certain ſign the diſorder is mitigated, when the 
painful conſtriction of the penis in erection, and the heat 
of urine, are removed; as alſo when the impaired ſtrength 
begins to return, and the countenance, which before was 
pale, aſſumes a florid or a natural colour. a 

It is a fign the gonorrhœa is cured, if, upon compreſ- 
ſing the penis, a drop or two of thin limpid liquor, like 
the white of an egg, is diſcharged. | 

The regimen, during the time of the cure, requires 
the patient to abſtain from all oily food; and he muſt al- 
ſo avoid every thing which by its acrimonious quality 
ſtimulates to venery ; ſuch as ſpices, bulbous roots, fleſh, 
eggs, fiſh, and fermented liquors ; for the inflation of 
the penis retards the cure. This is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence ; and therefore all venereal incitements, ſuch as 
obſcene books. and whatever elſe inflames thẽ fancy, ſhould 
be ſhunned like death. a | 

Water and whey are the belt drink, and ſeeds and 
ſummer-fruits the beſt aliment. 

All poſſible care muſt be taken that cold never 
reach the penis; and that it be kept always moiſt, leſt 
the pores contracting repel the flux of matter. An e- 
mollient and ſomewhat antiſeptic cataplaſm will be be- 
neficial,, © - {15 | 

In the place of mercurials given internally, Aſtruc di- 
r reds 


» 
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rects the uſe of crude quickſilver, as in the common unc- 


tion, tobe rubbed upon the parts, as about the body of the 
penis, eſpecially under the urethra to the perinæum, and fo 
up to the pubes and teſticles. 

Turner approves of this method in all local affec- 
tions, ſuch as chancres, a phimoſis and paraphimoſis from 
a venereal taint: As alſo when there is a calloſity in the 
urinary paſſage, or an induration of the teſticles, parti- 
cularly their epididymes, left after the hernia humoralis, 
and the like, Nor does he diſapprove of it in common 
claps during the courſe of the purgation. 

If there is no diſcharge of virulent matter from the 
penis, it is called gonorrhea ſicca, or a dry clap, the 
ſymptoms of which are a dyſury or difficulty of making 
water, and after, from the increaſe of the inflammation 
and tumefaction, an iſchury or total ſuppreſſion of urine. 

In the cure of the dry clap; Aſtruc adviſes plentiful 

bleeding in the beginning, to take off the tenſton, and to 
abate the inflammation; as alſo. emollient decoctions of 
mallows, linſeed, &c. in milk, to foment the parts ; 
but perhaps it might be better to make a poultice of theſe 
ingredients, after Boerhaave's method, to lay to the parts 
affected; or, which is belt of all, to uſe them one after 
the other, 
- He likewiſe adviſes lenient clyſters, cooling emulſions, 
and ptiſans with ſal prunella and anodynes between whiles. 
During the continuance of the inflammation, no mercuri · 
als muſt be uſed; and if the ſymptoms increaſe, threat- 
ening an abſceſs outwardly in the petit æum, it is to be 
forwarded as much as poſſible by ſuppurative poultices, and 
the matter diſcharged. . 


Of the Cure of the Svurrons. 


I. Of the Hernia HumoraLis, or Swelling 
of the Teſticles. 


As rc, in the cure, recommends frequent bleeding, 
and an antiphlogiſtic regimen, and fomenting the parts 
with a decoction of mallow-roots and linſeed; or milk 
pretty warm ; or an anodyne cataplaſm of lily-roots, with 
leaves of henbane, mallows, and branc urſine, boiled to 
a mucilage, and mixed with the flower of linſeed and oil 


of lilies. After the inflammation and fever are abated, 


he adviſes a gentle purge; after mild reſolvents external- 

, and antivenereals internally, 

The hardneſs of the epididymes is to be difcuſſed by 
ſuccinated balſam of ſulphur, mercurial plaſters, and oint- 
ments. During the uſe of theſe applications, a ſuſpen- 
ſory bandage ſhould not be neglected. 

When pus is formed in the teſticles, it muſt be diſ- 
charged with a lancer. If it ſhould leave a ſiſtulous ul- 
cer, he adviſes a mercurial ointment. 


II. Of a Busso. 


As rxve aſſerts, that venereal buboes are of two kinds: 
the firſt is eſſential, happening immediately after coition 
with an infected perſon ; the ſecond ſymptomarical, which 


follows the ſuppreſſion of the gonorrhea, or the drying 


wp of the ulceration. He likewiſe mentions a third, 
which does not appear ſo early as the other two, and is 
therefore a pathognomonic ſign of a lues venerea or pox, 


. 


He propoſes to cure it by mercurial purges, to carry off 
the humour; in the mean time rubbing a mercurial oint- 
ment into the part, to diſſolve the induration ; which he 
thinks is more gentle and eaſy, than to promote the ſup. 
puration by ripening poultices, and then opening the 
tumour by a cauſtic, giving mercurials inwardly at the 
ſame time. 

De Salt cures all the ſymptoms by rubbing into the 
parts a ſtrong mercurial ointment, cauſing the patient to 
anoint himſelf from the anus all along the urethra to the 
glans and prepuce. The following day he gives a ſtrong 
doſe of jalap, that is, from two ſcruples to a dram. His 
diet-drink is to be ſpring-water in which mercury revived 
from cinnabar has been boiled. If the patient cannot 
bear much purging, he may have a truce for a day or 
two, but the ointment is to be continued every night, 
The firſt friction gives conſiderable relief, the ſecond yet 
more, the third commonly makes the pain ceaſe, and the 
fourth and fifth generally filence the complaints. Five 
or (ix weeks generally perfects the cure. 

In buboes, the patient is to rub the ointment into the 
groin, ſcrotum, and parts in either ſex ; purging every 
day, and drinking the mercurial water ; by which means 
the buboes melt away, the phimoſis, paraphimoſis, and 
chancres diſappear, and the former health returns. If 
there is matter already formed in the bubo, then he 


allows it muſt be opened; Heiſter's method is much the 
ſame. . 


III. Of Caruncles and Carnoſities in the Urethra. 


Tus obſtacles which hinder the free paſſage of the 
urine, according to Aſtruc, are theſe which follow. 1. 
Ulcers in the urethra. 2. Cicatrices left behind after the 
healing theſe ulcers. 3. Caruncles. 4. A ſchirrus on 
the verumontanum, or caput gallinaginis. 5. Indurati- 
ons of the proſtatæ and veſiculæ ſeminales. 6, Carnoſities 
ring in and ſtraitening the canal. 

He propoſes to cure the ulcers by the ſame regimen as 
the firſt period of a gonorrhœa, viz. by repeated bleed- 
ings, lenients and refrigerants, to abate the fluxion, and 
take off the inflammation. ; 

Turner, in the worſt caſes, would not have the urethra 
laid open, but only have the perinzum well greaſed with 
the mercurial liniment, by which he has known many 
large calloſities inſenſibly diſſolve, while the candle or 
leaden probe, ſmeared alſo therewith, has been kept 
within. | 

But there has been lately introduced into practice by 
Daran a new method of curing theſe diſorders with 
bougies, the compoſition of which he keeps a ſecret. 

According to him, if the canal of the urethra be open 
enough to admit the extremity ef the bougie, a ſuppura- 
tion will enſue from the diſeaſed part of the urethra, 
which will in time relax and open the ſtricture ; or, if 
the ſtricture oppoſes the entrance of the bougie, yet (till 
the mere point of the bovgie will ſuppurate it in a ſmall 
degree, and by and by, though much more tediouſly than 
in the other caſe, by relaxing, open it, 

The firſt diſcharge procured by a bougie is generally 
very ſanious, and evidently flows from the place where 
the obſtruction is, that part of the bougie only buy 

| covere 
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covered with matter that anſwers to the obſtruction. A- 
gain, the cordee, excited by the ule of the bougie, is in- 
finitely more painful where the obſtruction 18, than in the 
other parts of the penis. It will, it muſt be owned, 

roduce a cordee in a ſound penis; but then it extends 
through every part of it, and is by no means fo painful 
as the other, 

If the ſymptoms of the ſtrictures, callous ſcars, car- 
uncles and tumours of the corpus ſpongioſum urethræ are 
eſſentially different, thoſe differences are not mentioned 
by any writer; except that, when the urethra only is af- 
fected, the patient, in making water, voids matter before 
his urine; but when the proſtate glands or veſiculz ſemi- 
nales only are concerned, matter follows the laſt drop 
of urine. But it frequently happens that one is compli- 
cated with the other. | : | 

The properties requiſite in a -bougie, are a ſufficient 
degree of firmneſs, that it may be introduced with ſome 


to the motions of the body without breaking : A lenient 
ſuppurative diſpoſition, to bring on a diſcharge without 
pain : And, laſtly, a ſmoothneſs of ſurface, that it may 
not only be introduced with more eaſe, but that it may 
lie eaſy in the paſſage till it begins to diſſolve, 
That chiefly made uſe of is as follows ; 
B Emplaſt. commun. cum pice Burgund. Zij. Argent 
viv. 3j Antimon. crud. pulv. 36. M. 
The emplaſt, com. or diachylon, muſt be made with oil 
and a little Burgundy pitch added to it, to render it ſuf- 
ficiently tenacious ; the antimony mult be finely levigated, 
that it may give a ſmoothneſs and good conſiſtence to the 
bougie. Mats 
The quickfilver, whether it be divided in bal, ſulpb. 
or honey. muſt not be put into the plaſter till the moment 
before the bougies are made, nor muſt the platter be boil- 
ing hot at that time, When the quickſilver is mingled 
with the plaſter moderately hot, flips of fine rag mult be 
ready to dip in the compoſition. They muſt be of differ- 
ent lengths, from ſix to nine or ten inches, and about three 
inches broad. Roll them up looſely, and, taking hold of 
one extremity with the left hand, let it fall gently on the 
ſurface of the plaſter, and then draw it out gently. As 
it is drawn out, it will-unroll, and take up a quantity of 
the plaſter upon its ſurface, equal to the thickneſs of a ſil- 
ver groat. It may be proper to aſſiſt the unrolling with a 
ſpatula, The plaſter muſt be hot enough to ſoak through 
and diſcolour the rag. The ladle in which it is melted 
ought to be broad and flat at the bottom; and the plaſter 
mult be kept ſtirring, to preſerve it in equal conſiſtence. 
The bubbles on the ſurface of the cloth may be ſmoothed 
with an iron ſpatula a little warmed. 


are beſt cut with a knife and ruler. They ſhould be made 
taper at the end, by cutting off a (lope about an inch and 
a half long. When they are rolled up, it muſt be with 
that ſide outward which is covered with plaſter ; and the 

muſt be firſt rolled up with the finger and thumb as cloſe 
as poſhble, before they are rolled upon a board or mar 

ble. In the winter it will be proper to hold them a little 
before the fire to facilitate their rolling. 


Before a bougie of any kind be introduced into the ure- 
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force: A ſuppleneſs and tenacity, that it may conform 


One rag will make fix bougies of a moderate ſize; they. 
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thra, it will be neceſſary to ſmear it with ſweet oil, that 
it may go in eaſily, and not ſtimulate too much at firſt, - 


The patient may either ſtand or lie down in the poſture 


of being cut for the ſtone; then the ſurgeon mult graſp 
the penis near the glans, and extend it gently, that the 
urethra may not be wrinkled, and then it will meet with 
no impediment but what is occaſioned by the diſeaſe. -. 
It often happens at the beginning, that the bougie can- 
not be too ſmall ; and then the end muſt be round, that 
it may readily lip over the plicz of the urethra; it is alfo 
exceedingly deſirable that it enter within the obſtruction. 
However, it is neceſſary to deſiſt from puſhing it when 
once it begins to bend, When it meets with any reſiſt- 
ance, to avoid the bending, turn it round with your fin- 
ger and thumb ſeveral times, and, as you turn it, preſs 
it a little forwards. If by this method it advances, con- 
tinue to do the ſame thing till it ſtops, But it mult be 
owned that the operator in this caſe may be eaſily deceived, 
The bougie mult be confined in the penis by ſome 
kind of bandage, or rather we may keep it fixed in the 
urethra by a cotton ſtring tied about its extremity, and 
then paſſed round the penis; no other thread is neceſſary. 
When the patient is timorous, or the part tender, it. 
may be left in two or three hours in a day only at firſt, 
but otherwiſe ſix or ſeven. When the patient finds he 
cannot bear it, it may be diſcontinued two or. three days, 
according to the nature of the ſymptoms. | 
There are inſtances of its having firſt cured, and then 
brought on a freſh ſtrangury In this caſe, forbear its. uſe 
for two or three days, and the ſtrangury will ceaſe. _ 
Some have been able to wear it night and day without 


' inteimiſon; and as they withdrew one, introduced ano- 


ther. And this is a prudent ſtep; for the more ſuppu- 
ration is procured, and the longer the urethra is kept di- 
ſtended, the cure is more likely to be radical. When 
this cannot be done, the day is better for its uſe than the 
night, becauſe in the night it is more ſubject to erections. 

Two bougies in a day generally anſwer the purpoſe ; 
one in the morning, and one in the eveuing, as more ſuit» 
able to the patient's avocation; though ſome can walk a- 
bout with them, | 

If the teſticles ſhould inflame, or any feveriſh diſorder 
come on, they may be kept in an hour, or half an hour 
in a day, to prevent the urethra from contracting again 
till the ſymptom is removed; to. prevent theſe diſorders, 
the patient ſhould obſerve a cooling regimen during the 
treatment. 7 72 3 

Some are relieved by the bougie in a few weeks, ſome 
not till many months. Generally the cure may be per- 
formed in ſeven, eight, nine, or ten weeks. This is known 
by the removal of every ſymptom of the diſorder ; for 
ſome degree of running will generally continue as long as 
the bougie 1s employed. 5 

When the patient judges himſelf well, it will be beſt 
to deſiſt gradually, wearing it at firſt only an hour or two 
in a day, and then two or three times a- week, after which 
it may be entirely left off. If any gleet ſtill remain, or 
any obſtruction threatens to return, it will be neceſſary 
to uſe the bougie four or ſive weeks longer. 

In ſuppreſſions of urine it will be always adviſeable to 
introduce the catheter if poſſible, and indeed to keep it 

| _ 
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in the bladder two or three or four days; after which, 


the canal will perhaps admit a bougie, and then, a ſuppu- 
ration being once procured, it may eaſily be preſerved open. 


IV. Of a GLEerT. 


In what manner, ſays Snare, a gleet is furniſhed, 
cannot well be determined, without firſt aſcertaining the 
exact ſeat of a gonorrhea, That the lacunæ of the ure- 
thra are uſually ulcerated in a gonorrhcea, is now generally 
aſſented to. Yet though all allow the exiſtence of ulcers 


during that diſeaſe, they will not admit that a gleet is the- 


diſcharge of an ulcer, 

But it is moſt probable, that the running is not all 
of it a purulent matter, but partly matter, and partly a 
diſcharge from the ſecretory organs, as alſo from the 
veſiculz ſeminales, when they or their ducts are affect- 
ed. For the running is produced in leſs time after the 
infection than is requiſite for the formation of matter 
in every other inſtance 4 and the appearance of matter is 
frequently the firſt alarm in a gonorrhea, the heat of 
urine and other ſymptoms of an inflammation and ulcera- 
tion following ſometimes two or three days after. 

For theſe reaſons, it is ſuppoſed, that the venereal poiſon, 
in its firſt operation, irritates only, and thereby increaſes 


the ſecretion; eſpecially as the ſame thing happens to the 


glands of the inteſtines from purgatives, from the ſali- 
vary glands, from ſmoaking, &c. As the poiſon operates 
more ſtrongly, the inflammation increaſes, and the ulcers 
form and extend, when not only the matter from the ul- 
cer is ſanious, but all the ſecretory veſſels communicating 
with the ulcerated lacunz ſeparate a thinner fluid than 
"uſual ; and both the matter and ſecreted fluids continue 
to be thin ſo long as the inflammation is violent, 

It is even poſſible that in ſome light gonorrheeas, 
which diſappear in a few days, the venereal poiſon may 
not have activity enough to bring on-an ulceration of the 
urethra, but only a mere irritation of the lacunæ. Be- 
ſides, in other caſes, the quantity of the running is ge- 
nerally much greater, if we may judge by analogy, than a 
few ulcers in the urethra could poſhbly furniſh, Of this 


we have almoſt ocular proof in women; for, though the 


gonorrhea be exceeding plentiful, yet, upon the niceſt 
inſpection, we often cannot find the leaſt degree of ulce- 
ration of the vagina, though, if the diſcharge was purely 
the digeſtion of ulcers in that part, it is likely ſome few 
of them may be viſible, 

When the inflammation cexſes, and. the ulcers of 
the urethra heal at the ſame time, the cure of a gonor- 
rhœa is per fected; on the other hand, if the inflamma- 
tion be only removed, and the ulcers remain open, a gleet 
muſt enſue. oa | 

It is upon this principle of ulcers ſubſiſting in the ure- 
thra, that Daran accounts for the action of his bougie, 
ſuppoſing it to have the property of healing them with a 
ſound cicatrix after the urethra is opened. And, if in the 
operation it can be underſtood when there are ulcers, it 
will not be difficult to comprehend it when there are none; 
fince it ſeems to have the power of opening every unſound 
cicatrix of the urethra, and bringing them immediately 
into an ulcerated ſtate. 

There are many who imagine that the prodigious in- 


. 


creaſe of certain gleets at particular times, laſting only for 
two or three days, and then ſuddenly abating to their 
wonted quantity, is inconſiſtent with a purulent diicharge 
and therefore conclude a gleet to be nothing but a preter- 
natural excretion from the relaxed veſſels of the urethra, 
But it is probable, that, however the matter of a thick 
gleet may be furniſhed by ſecretion, {till the ſtimulus 
provoking the ſecretion is kept up by the ſubſiſtence of 
ulcers; and alſo that, when the gleet is very thin and in 
ſmall quantities, it is the mere diſcharge of thoſe ulcers, 
A temporary increaſe of a gleet is not wonderful, becauſe 
habitual ulcers of every other part of the body are often 
in a fluctuating ſtate, and generally ſuffer from exceſſes of 
every kind, _ 

Aſtruc, in this diſorder, recommends milk, either of 
aſſes, goats, or cows, to be drank morning and evening 
for ſome time; then mineral waters, whether chalybeate 
or vitriolic, for 15 or 20 days; andafterwards balſamics, 
to deterge and cicatriſe the ulcers concealed in the urethra, 
ſuch as balſam of capivi, from 6 to 12 drops, made into 
a bolus with powder-ſugar ; laſt of all, aſtringents to dry 
up the ulcers, and to recover the loſt rone of the parts, 
ſuch as infuſions of the leaves of mint, horebound, agri- 
mony, plantain, red roſes, ſhepherd's purſe, ſage, Cc. 
or the mint-water of Quercetan, ſo often recommended 
by Riverius againſt obſtinate gleets. 


V. Of CHANCRES. 


As rave obſerves, that chancres were the caries puden- 
dorum of the ancient writers, and are generally ſeated 6n 
thoſe parts which have a fine and tender covering, through 
which the virulent ſanies, iſſuing from the exulcerated ge- 
nitals of either ſex, has the eaſier admittance. Such are 
the inward duplicature of the prepuce, the inſide of the 
pudenda in women, the nipples of nurſes, the lips and 
tongue of proſtitutes, In very bad caſes they will appear 
on the dorſum penis, as well as on the pubes and inſide of 
the thighs, 

Inthe cure of the recent chancre, he firſt orders bleeding, 
to abate the inflammation ; then fomentations, to reſolve 
the induration; not omitting mercurials in the mean time, 
but ſo as to avoid a ſalivation. After which he adviſes 
the uſe of ſudorific decoctions of china, ſarſaparilla, guai- 
acum, and ſaſſafras boiled with antimony, 

Turner formerly uſed red precipitate ſprinkled on a 
proper ointment. 

Of late years, he ſays, he always found ſmoaking the 
parts with cinnabar ſucceſsful in chancrous ulcerations on 
the glans and præputium of men, as well as the labia and 
ſinus pudoris of women, His method was to throw a 
dram of cinnabar on a heater or hot iron, letting the 
fume aſcend through a funnel, or a ſeat perforated like a 
cloſe-ſtool, all round the diſeaſed parts. This was done 
every day, and ſometimes twice a day for a week. The 
iron was hot enough to raiſe flame with ſmoak, but not 


ſo fiery red as to make it inſtantly conſume away in flame 
alone, 


VI. O/ the Phimoſis, Paraphimoſis, and Cryſtalline. 


THEsE are diſorders proper to men, except the cryſtal- 
line; but Aſtruc affirms, that women have ſomething 70 
e 
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the fame nature; and even extends them to their nipples, 
where the ulceration con{training the area or circle round 
about them irritates the ſame, The phimoſis of women 
is the conſtriction of the entrance into the vagina, 

He begins the cure with bleeding and gentle purgatives, 
ſuch as caſia cum manna and mere. dulc. inſtead of 
briſker cathartics and emetics, which, as Turner thinks, 
by making a ſtronger revulſion, afford ſpeedier relief. 

He then adviſes anodyne emollient fomentations and ca- 
taplaſms to relax and ſoften, and afterwards diſcutients 
to breathe forth the humours ; and, if the penis is ſoak- 
ed therein an hour or two twice a day, the effect will be 
more certain'; but if a ſtagnation is threatened, and thence 
a gangrene, the prepuce is to be divided in the phimoſis 
on each fide the glans, and the folds of it to be cut through 
in the paraphimohs; by which the ſtrangled glans may be 
ſet free, and the chancre, if any, brought into view. The 
like muſt be done for the cryſtalline, in order to diſcharge 
the impriſoned lymph, and forward the ſubſidence of the 
prepuce, thereby inflated and puffed up. _ 

The affected parts in women ſhould likewiſe be foment- 
ed with the like emollient and mucilaginous decoctions, 
of the roots of marſh- mallows, white-lily, water lily, and 
the leaves of branc urſine, mallows, linſeed, Cc. ſeveral 
times a-day. Afterwards, a peſſary made of linen or 
ſponge dippedin the emollient liquor ſhould be introduced 
into the vagina. 


VII. / Tubercles and Scirrhous Cords. 


Tus tubercle is a calloſity remaining after healing the 
chancres of the glans, which hinders the free play of the 
foreſkin over the glans. If this will not yield to a ſtrong 
mercurial unction, the only remedy is circumciſion. 

The ſcirrhous cords are tubercles which ariſe where 
there has been an ulceration; and may be left under the 
ſkin of the penis, ſometimes round, and ſometimes like a 
cord. They ariſe gradually, and diſappear with the help 
of a little mercurial unction, and a courſe of mercurial 
purging, unleſs complicated with other ſymptoms of a 
worſe kind. 


VIII. Cf the Porri, Condylomata, Chriſtz, and the 
like Excreſcences. 


Tus venereal porri, whoſe ſeat is the pudenda, if they 
are recent, ſmall, and ſoft, ſometimes dry and fall off of 
themſelves, after the poiſon has been deſtroyed by mercu- 
rial frictions; but if they are hard, large, and have deep 
roots, they will ſometimes continue after them, and grow 
like warts in other parts of the body. In this caſe they 
muſt be cut with the point of the ſciſſars as near the ſkin 
as poſhble, and a mercurial plaſter muſt be prepared with a 
large proportion of mercury, and mixed with diach. cum 
gum. to promote a ſuppuration, and to diſſolve the calloſi- 
ties at the baſes of the porri, before a cicatrix is formed. 

But if the baſis is hard, and ſurrounded with hard 
and deep calloſities, flight mercurial frictions mult be 
uſed; and the wound muſt be dreſſed with baſilicon, ſprink- 
led with red precipitate, to conſume the calloſities by lit- 
tle and little, to ſoften the edges of the ulcers and diſpoſe 
them to heal. If this ſhould fail, ſtronger corroſives 
Nould be uſed. | 


Vor. III. Numb. 74. T 


of the body where it grows. 
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The ſame directions are applicable to the whole tribe 


of condylomata, chriſtæ, mora, ſic, either about the pu- 
denda or anus. | | 


Of the Luts VextRrEA, or Frxencn Pox, 


Wuen a gonorrhœa has continued a Jong while, or 
long enough for the poiſonous matter to make its way 
into the blood, or, by aſtringents given unſeaſonably, it 
cannot make its exit, then the patient is infected with the 

X. ; 
The buboes in the groin conſtitute the firſt degree; 
then follow pains which cruelly torment the head arid 
joints of the ſhoulders, arms, and ancles, coming on by 
fits, but-at no certain intervals, unleſs in the night when 
the patient is warm in his bed, ſeldom leaving him till 
towards the morning. | | 

There are alſo ſcabs and ſcurf in various of the body, 
which are as yellow as a honey-comb, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from all others. Sometimes they have large 
ſurfaces, anſwering the deſcription which authors give of 
the leproſy. But the more theſe ſcabs are diſperſed over the 
body, the leſs he is tormented, g 

All theſe ſymptoms gradually increaſe, eſpecially the 
pain; which becomes ſo intenſe, that the patient is un- 
able to lie in bed. Afterwards nodes or exoſtoſes ariſe 
in the ſkull, ſhin-bones, and bones of the arms, which, 
being attended with conſtant pain and inflammation, at 
length grow carious and putrefied. 

Phagedenic ulcers likewiſe ſeize various parts of the 
body ; but generally firſt begin with the throat, and from 
thence gradually creep by the palate to the cartilage of the 
poſe, which they deſtroy, and the noſe, being deſtitute 
of its prop, falls down flat, K | 

The ulcers and pain daily increaſing, the patient ſinks 
under the torment ; and being not able any longer to ſtrug- 
gle with ſtench, rottenneſs, and the loſs of one mem- 
ber after another, his mangled offenſive carcaſe is hurried 
into the grave, * 

Beſides the ſymptoms proper to the pudenda and parts 
adjacent, which have been already mentioned, the fol- 
lo wing are obſervable in a confirmed pox; which however 
do not appear in all patients, nor at the ſame time. 

I. The ſkin, eſpecially about the neck and breaſt, and 
between the ſhoulders, is covered with flat ſpots like 
freckles, of a roſy, purple, yellow, or livid colour, ſome- 
times diſtin, ſmall and round like lentils, ſometimes 
more large and extended. 

It is full of itchy puſtules, tetters, and ringworms, a 
ſerpigo, a herpes miliaris, and exedens. There are chaps 
in the palms of the hands and ſoles of the feet, with itch- 
ing, from whence proceeds a clear ſerous liquor, and the 
epidermis peels off in large flakes. 

It abounds with hard, callous, round puſtules, riſing a 
little on the top, generally dry, but ' any. moiſt, 
ſcaly, branny, and yellow; frequently on the corners of 
the lips, and the ſides of the noſtrils, but more eſpecially 
on the forehead, temples, and behind the ears, where 
they appear in rows like a ſtring of beads, and gradually 
creep among the hair. . 

The hair not only falls off from the head, but all parts 
Then the nails become un- 


LI 2 equal, 
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equal, thick, wrinkled, and rough; afterwards ulcers a- 
riſe which cauſe them to fall off, 

II The inſide of the mouth, throat, and noſe, are alſo 
affected; the uvula and tonſils become painful, hot, 
inflamed, and ulcerated ; puſtules appear in the roof of 
the mouth, which degenerate into round, malignant, 
phagedenic ulcers, which rot the bone as far as the 
noſtrils, The pituitary membrane is likewiſe liable to 
puſtules, which produce malignant ulcerations that infect 
the bones of the noſe with a caries, particularly the vomer ; 
which being eaten away, the noſe falls down ; the voice 
becomes hoarſe and low ; the gums being covered with 
aphthz, ulcerate and rot ; the teeth ache, grow rotten, and 
fall out; and the breath is very offenſive, 

III. The patient is excruciated with pains in the night- 
time, when in bed and covered with cloaths : theſe are 
either tenſive, pricking, pulſative, or rending ; fixed or 
wandering ; which ſometimes occupy the muſculous and 
membranous parts like the rheumatiſm, ſometimes the 
tendons and ligaments about the joints reſembliag the 
gout; ſometimes they are with tumour or inflammation, 
ſometimes without. 

IV. The bones are affected in various manners; in the 
middle exoſtoſes ariſe, either {oft or hard, ſometimes with 
intenſe pain, ſometimes without. The heads of the bones 
enlarge every way, but unequally, which produces tu- 
mours, pains, diſhculty of motion, and ſtiff joints. As the 
caries increaſes, they become brittle, and break upon the 
leaſt effort. Sometimes they are ſo far diſſolved, as to bend 
like ſoft wax. ; | 

V. When the lymph is infected, the lymphatic or con- 
globate glands become hard and callous, and form, in 
the neck, armpits, groin, and meſentery, hard, moveable, 
circumſcribed tumours, like the king's evil. The lym- 
phatic veſſels are dilated, extended, and enlarged by a 
thick ſtagnating lymph, and form ſoft enciſted tumours 
or gummata: In the tendons it cauſes nodes, in the 
nerves ganglions, and in the ligaments of the joints tophs. 

VI. Neither do the ears and eyes eſcape the fury of 
this diſeaſe : for the latter are externally affected with 
pain, redneſs, itching, and lippitude ; and internally, 
being loaded with humours, the ſight is deſtroyed, and 
ſometimes a ſuppuration ſupervenes. If the vitreous hu- 
mour of the eyes is thickened, it cauſes a glaucoma; if the 
cryſtalline, a cataract; if the aqueous, hairs or ſpiders webs 
ſeem to float in the air. 

The ears are affected with a ſinging noiſe, hardneſs of 
hearing, deafneſs, and pain, whilſt their internal ſubſtance 
is exulcerated and rendered carious. f 

After this catalogue of ſymptoms, it is no wonder that 
all the animal, vital, and natural functions ſhould be de- 
praved, the face be pale and livid, the body emaciated 
and unapt for motion, and that the patient ſhould fall in- 
to an atrophy and maraſmus. 

Women have diſorders proper to the ſex; as, cancers in 
the breaſt, a ſuppreſſion or overflowing of the menſes, the 
whites, the hyſteric paſhon, an inflammation, abſceſs, 
fcirrhus, gangrene, ulcer and cancer of the womb. They 
are either barren or ſubject to abortion ; or the children 
they bring into the world have an univerſal eryſipelas, 
are half rotten, and covered with ulcers, | 
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The methods of curing the pox are principally four: 
1. The common, by ſalivation; 2. By giving quickſilyer 
pills; 3. By mercurial friftions, which are to be purged 
off before a ſalivation is railed; 4. By ſweating, with a 
decoction of guaiacum, 

The ſafeſt and moſt commodious method of ſalivation ig 
by mercurius dulcis fix times ſublimed, given inwardly in 
the milder pox; or by mercurial unction, when the diſeaſe 
is got into the bones. : 8 

Fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis may be given in 3 
morning, and the like doſe at night, with ele&ar. e ſcordis, 
After three, four, or five days with this management, 
we uſually obſerve the fauces to inflame ; the inſides 
of the cheeks to be tumid, or high and thick, being 
ready to fall within the teeth, upon ſhutting the mouth; 
the tongue looks white and foul, the gums ſtand out, the 
breath ſtinks ; and the whole inſide of the mouth appears 
ſhining, as if parboiled, and lying in furrows, 

The inſide of the mouth thus beginning to be whealed, 
you may expect ſoon to ſee them ulcerated, eſpecially a. 
bout the ſalival glands, which empty themſelves thereinto. 
Now it may be proper to deſiſt a day or two, to obſerye 
the increaſe of the ulcers, what ſloughs are like to be 
raiſed, and what their depth and dimenſions are like to 
prove; from which a near conjecture may be made of the 
duration as well as quantity of the ſpitting now begun, 
and the conſiſtence of the drilling lympha whether more 
or leſs fluid, | 

When the falivation is thus begun, your only buſineſs 
is to encourage your patient chearfully to go on, Let 
his diet be ſmall chicken-broth, water gruel, and panada, 
His drink, ſmall ſack-whey, or poſſet-drink, with a draught 
of good fmall-beer with a toaſt between whiles. 

us, after ſome days reſpite, if, after the ſpitting 
comes on, you find the patient hearty, his chaps but little 
ſwelled on the outſide, and as little ſore within, the ulcers 
not increaſing, with few or no {loughs appearing therein, 
the flux alſo inconſiderable in quantity, you may now give 
a ſcruple of merc. dulc. in elect. e ſcord. at going to ret, 
repeating it two or three days following, as you find oc- 
caſion, and then wait the iſſue again. This is the ſafeſt 
and molt prudent method, | 

If he ſhould have taken half an ounce of calomel, with 
little alteration as tothe ſwelling and ſoreneſs of his mouth, 
and as little appearance of his flavering, his pulſe and other 
circumſtances favouring the ſame, and no ill ſymptom ap- 
pearing, you may vomit him with viij or x grains of turpeih 
mineral in conſerve of roſes, or mixed with x or xv grains 
of calomel, encouraging the operation with ſmall draughts 
of common poſſet-drink between while, upon each mo- 
tion to reach, but not loading the ſtomach therewith, a 
is cuſtomary in other emetics, If there is occaſion, it 
may be repeated two or three days after, which will for- 
ward the falivation more effectually than more doſes of 
calomel {imply repeated would have done. 

If a ſalivation cannot be raiſed to any quantity, as 1 
ſome it cannot, you mult forbear and purge it off, and 
give calomel once or twice a-week, and purge it off tht 
next day, or two days after, 

When the ſpitting goes well forward, it may be left te 
take its courſe till it declines of itſelf ; which, in pro- 
por tios 
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portion to the ulcers and thickneſs of the ſloughs about 
the paits of the mouth, may happen at the end of twenty- 
one days, or a month from its riſing ; that is, from the 
time of ſpitting a pint-and a half a-day, till it comes to 
three pints, or even five pints, in twenty-four hours, when 
it gradually goes off again, For often the firſt four or 
five days, or a week, are ſpent in bringing it to the firſt 
proportion. 

In the more ſtubborn and rebellious pox, attended not 
only with cruel night pains, gummata, tophs, nodes, and 
alſo rotten or foul bones, if the patient has been uſed to 
mercurials, or if ſalivated before, then the cure mult be 
attempted with ſalivation by unction. | 

You may mix an ounce of quickſilver with three ounces 
of axungiaz of which, an eighth part is to be uſed night 
and morning, letting the patient rub it in with his 
own hands gently by the fire, beginning with his ancles 
up to his ſhins and knees, all round his joints, and ſo to 
his thighs, which are preſently after to be covered with 
yarn ſtockings and flannel drawers ; then let him uſe 
what remains of his eighth part about his elbows and 
ſhoulders, wiping his hands clean about the glands of his 
arm-pits, or thoſe of his groin. His body, during the 
unions, ſhould be ſkreened from the cold with a blanket 
hung behind him, and then be wrapt up in a warm flan 
nel; that is, be mult have a flannel ſhirt, waiſtcoat and 
drawers, a cap, a muffler pinning it up thereto behind, and 
covering all his throat; chin, and checks before, to de- 
fend them from the cold air. The ſame things are re- 
quiſite in the former way, The weak need only be a- 
nointed once a-day. 

If, when the ointment is divided into four parts, after 
the third unction the patient begins to complain of his 
chaps, you mult ſtay a day or two before you proceed 
farther : The ſame when gripes or bloody ſtools approach. 

Where there are a gummata, tophs, and nodes, the 
ointment muſt be chafed particularly into thoſe parts, and 
theo apply the mercurial plaſter upon them, If the ſpit- 
ting declines too ſuddenly, give a ſcruple of calomel e- 
very day, or every other day, for two or three times, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion. | 

When he is a little recovered, and his chaps pretty well, 
he may eat a little chicken, veal, rabbit, or mutton, well 
roaſted, without ſauce or gravy. 

The patient ſhould be prepared for a ſalivation by a 
lenitive purge or two; and, if plethoric, he ſhould bleed: 
Likewiſe bathing in warm water, for ſome hot, lean, e- 
maciated people, has been found ſerviceable. Women 
!h-uld be laid down juſt after their menſtrual flux is over. 
Temperate weather is the moſt ſuitable. 4 
If the patient is troubled with ſickneſs and vomiting ; 
if mild, give him freely of a ſmall chicken-broth, poſſet- 
drink. or thin water-gruel, refreſhing him with a little 
mulled wine between whiles. But if there is a cardialgia, 
and intolerable pains at the mouth of the ſtowach, with 
inceſſant vomiting, ſpaſms of the members, fainting, cold 
{vets of the forchead and eyebrows, the patient is in 
the utmoſt danger, and you mult ceaſe giving mercury, 
and if poſſible turn it downwards, by directing the com- 


mon clyſter with 2 or 3 ounces of brown ſugar, and as 
much oil-olive, | 
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To prevent the jaws from being locked up, it is ne- 
ceſſary to uſe a bit of ſtick covered with a ſoft rag, which 
muſt be held between his backward teeth: Bur, if there 
ſhould happen an adbeſion of the infide of the check to- 
the gum, hindering the patient from eating and opening 
his mouth, the ſame is to be carefully divided, 

If, during the ſalivation, a blood - veſſel burſts open, 
make a little pellet of lint, and cover it with the fine pow- 
ders of alum or vitriol, or dip it in the tinctuta ſtyptica, 
and thruſt it cloſe down into the cavity, which will ſe- 
cure the effuſion, being held tight with the finger for a 
little while. If it happens from the ſeparation of the 
floughs from the fide of the cheeks, alittle oxycrate held 
in the mouth will do the buſineſs, or an aſtringent decoc- 
tion of oak- bark. | 

If the patient has been without a ſtool for ſome days, 
give an emollient clyſter of warm milk, ſogar, and oil. 
At this time he may drink freely of ſmall beer with a 
toaſt, barley-water, - ſmall ſack-whey, or poſſet-drink. 
For diet, water-gruel, oatmeal-caudle, ſmall chicken or 
veal broth, a roaſted pippin, or a few ſtewed prunes. 

If, notwithſtanding your care in giving ſmail doſes of 
mercury, the fauces ſhould ſuddenly inflame and tumefy, 
endangering a fuffocation of the patient, the moſt certain 
relief is to bring the humours downward by ſharp cly- 
ſters, and, if he can ſwallow it, a cathartic by the mouth. 

An ozzna, or ulcer of the noſtril, is beſt cured by a 
cinnabarine fumigation, which ſubdues the malignity, 
dries up the ulceration, and diſpoſeth the caries, if any, 
to a ſeparation beyond all others ; after which, and ſome- 
times befote, calomel muſt be given and purged off; or, 


if there are other ſymptoms of a profound infection, you 
muſt ſalivate by unction 


The like method muſt be uſed for ulcers of the palate, 
uvula, and tonſils. . The fume rarely fails to [top the far- 
ther eroſion, and therefore it is always to be directed, 
though a ſalivation is inteaded, It cures, in two or three: 
days time, the moſt putrid and corroſive venereal ulcers, 
or after the ſecond or third ſmoking. 

Aſtruc dilapproves of any other method of ſalivation 
but by frictioss; and he would have pure mercury ground 
in a mortar, with juit ſo much turpentine as will reduce 
it into a brown or black powder, and mix with it equal 
parts of freſh lard, and ſo well mixt, that the particles of 
the mercury ſhall. not be viſible by a magaifying glaſs. 
He alſo allows that occaſionally there may be double the 
quaatity of Jard, | TY 
le diſtinguiſhes the frictions into weak and ſtrong ;. 
for the i{trong he allows not leſs than two drams of the 
ointment, nor more than four, The firſt time, the patient 
is to be anointed from the feet to the calves of the legs; 
two days after, from thence to the middle of the thigh ; 
then the third time, as far as the buttocks. If after the 
ſerenth day there appears no ſign of a ſalivation, you muſt 
proceed to the fourth friction, from the buttocks along 
the loins and back to the neck, with a large quantity of 
ointment; If on the ninth day nothing appears, ano- 
ther friction mult be from the wriſts to the ſhoulders. 
Doriog the ſalivation, be allows the patient, if he has 
ſtrength, to get up ſometimes, and fit by the fire; or, if 
be cannot, to ſit up in bed: when he lies down, he would 


have 
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have him lie ia as prone a poſture as he can, that the 
ſali va may be evacuated more eaſily, and not fall into his 
ſtomach. f 

In the weak or flight friction he allows from one to two 
ounces of the ointment, The firſt friction is to be only on 
the feet ; the ſecond on the legs ; the third on the knees; 
the fourth on the thighs ; the fifth on the buttocks and 
perinæum; the ſixth on the loins; the ſeventh on the 
back and between the ſhoulders; the eighth and ninth, 
if there is occaſion, from the arms to the wriſts. There 
may be thręe, four, five, or even fix or ſeven days be- 
tween each friction, if the patient is very weak: But the 
rule is, to look into the patient's mouth before a new 
friction, that you may be certain not to bring on too 
plentiful a ſalivation. The doſe of the ointment mult be 
ſo managed, that, after the fourth or ſifth friction, a ſa- 
livation may come on that is gentle, eaſy, governable, 
without a ſwelling of the head; with only a few aphthz 
in the mouth, or at moſt a few ſuperficial ulcers, and the 
patient not {pitting above a pint or two in twenty-four 


hours: and to this point it muſt be kept up, with a new 


friction, if there be occaſion, Likewiſe it may be kept 
under with clyſters and plentiful drinking of the ptiſan; 
and, if neceſſary, with lenitive purges. This treatment 
may be continued, pro re nata, from zo to 50 days, or 
Jonger. 

Till the ſalivation comes on, the patient may be in- 
dulged in weak ſoups, rice, cream, panada's &c. and 
even milk for breakfaſt; but after that they mult be left 
off; and he muſt drink a large quantity of ptiſan to dilute 
the blood, He may fit up all day, if his room be warm. 

If, after a due repetition of mercurial frictions, a ſali- 
vation does not appear, it generally happens that a looſe- 
neſs, a flux of urine, copious ſweats, or at leaſt a plen 
tiful tranſpiration, will ſupply that defect, and ſerve in its 
ſtead. Ia this caſe, the patient may think himſelf ex- 
ceeding happy and fortunate, that he has obtained a com- 
plete cure by a method more certain and convenient than 
by ſalivation, and without its incommodities and dangers, 

The ſecond method of curing the pox is by a quickſilver 
pill. This was brought into reputation by Belloſte; and 
though he has kept the compoſition a ſecret, yet there is 


no reaſon to doubt but it is quickſilver mixed with a cer- 


tain proportion of a cathartic. 

The third method of curing the pox is by mercurial 
frictions, which De Salt gives as follows: 

When the patients have a pox of a long continuance, 
and the venereal poiſon is diſperſed all over the body, 
they ſhould be prepared by bathing and drinking whey. 
But in a recent pox the bath is not neceſſary, or at leaſt 
need not be uſed long, becauſe the blood is ſufficiently 
diluted, | 

After this, inſtead of raiſing a falivation, bring on a 
flux of the belly; the whole ſecret of which conſiſts in 
keeping the body open by clyſters of a decoction of ſenna 
and the pulp of caſſia, before the frictions are adminiſter- 
ed; by which the inteſtinal glands being opened, the 
mercury will more readily tend that way, When the 
Jooſeneſs does not anſwer the number of the frictions, 
nor the quantity of the mercury made uſe cff, purge the 
patient with powder of jalap, and procure copious ſtools, 
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which ſecure the mouth. While the looſeneſs is going 
on, the friction does the ofice of a purge ; and in propoc- 
tion as they are repeated, the flux of the belly revives; 
and when it flackens or ſtops, have recourſe to the cly. 
ſters and purges of jalap. Parſue this method till the 
ſymptoms ceaſe, and till, by the abundance of the evyacy- 
ations, the venereal poiſon is entirely drained off _ 

The laſt method is ſweating with ſtrong decoctions of 
guaiacum. This we have the firſt account of from Sir 
Ulrick Hutton, who purſued it himſelf. A pound of 
guaiacum is to be boiled in a gallon of ſpring- water to 
one half, and the ſcum reſerved to anoint the ſores, and 
a ſecondary decoction was to be uſed for commoa drink, 

But, when ſalivations and other mercurial courſes have 
failed, the belt method of cure is by the root of ſatſa- 
parilla; which diſcovery we owe to Dr Hunter, who put 
Mr Fordyce, a ſurgeon inthe army, upon making a trial 
of it; the reſult of whoſe experience is as follows, 

1. It will commonly relieve venereal head-achs and 


"nocturnal pains in a very ſhort time; and, if perſiſted in, 


he believes it will always cure. 

2. In emaciated and conſumprive habits, from a vene- 
real cauſe, it is the greateſt reſtorer of the appetite, fleſh, 
colour, ſtrength, and vigour, that he knows. 

3. When the throat, noſe, palate, or the ſpungy bones 
in general, are affected with a ſlough or caries, it will 
commonly complete the cure, if perſevered in long enough, 

rovided a mercurial courſe by unction has preceded the 
uſe of the ſarſaparilla. | 

4. When the body is covered with dry blotches or 
moilt ſores from a venereal cauſe, it will greatly promote 
the cure, nay often complete it; but, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of mercury, there will be danger of a relapſe, 

5. In ſimple chancres it will do little ſervice; but, if 
it is given in caſes where the chancres or buboes will not 
heal or diſſolve after the uſe of the mercurial union, it 
will often cure, and do always manifeſt ſervice. 

6. It will often anſwer, and that ſp-edily, without 
ſweating, confinement, or any ſtrict regimen, at all ſea- 
ſons of the year, when mercurial unctions and long con- 
tinued courſes of ſtrong decoctions of guaiacum, either 
by itſelf ſimply, or compounded with a ſmall proportion of 
ſarſaparilla, have failed. „ 

7. It ſeems probable, that ſarſaparilla root is the only 
medicine to be depended upon in venereal caſes where mer- 
cury has failed, or at leaſt has preceded the uſe of the de- 
coction; for it is not to be truſted alone. When no mer- 
cure has been given, it and this decoction may be adm!- 
niſtred together, and then there will be no room to doubt 
of ſucceſs, | 

8. Mercury alone will cure moſt venereal complaints, 
and ſarſaparilla will perhaps always cure them when they 
reſiſt the power of mercury; and therefore a proper com- 
bination of mercury and ſarſaprilla will probably cure e- 
very caſe that is truly venereal. 

The method of uſing it is this; to three ounces of the 
ſarſaparilla root, which has not been ſpoiled with age, 
worms, ſea-water, or moiiture, add three quarts of riyer- 
water, and make it boil as ſpeedily as poſſible, in an o- 
pen veſſel, till two pints of the ſtrained liquor remain, 
that is, about two pounds avoirdupoiſe weight; a litt!? 

liquorice- 


o 
nquorice root added to it will make it more palatable, 
This quantity is enough for twenty-four hours, and may 
be given at two or three doſes either warm or cold. It 
muſt be made freſh every other day, and what is not aſed 
cn the day it is boilgd muſt be kept in a cold cellar. 
The patient ſhould live abſtemiouſly while he takes it, par- 
ticularly with regard to wine, 

There is another compendious and efficacious method 
of curing the lues venerea, which has formerly been at- 
tempted by the ſame medicine, but in a different manner, 
and not with the ſame ſucceſs. | 

Dr. Pringle recommended a method of curing the lues 
venerea, which at firſt was brought into a regular practice 
by baron Van Swieten, His method conſiſted in giving 
corroſive ſublimate in French brandy or moloſſes ſpirits, 
The proportion was a grain of the mercury to two ounces 
of the ſpirits; and his common doſe was from half an ounce 


ful to two, twice a-day ; adjuſting the quantity to the 
ſtrength of the patient and to the virulence of the diſeaſe, 
The operation was either by ſweat or urine, eſpecially when 
the medicine proved moſt ſucceſsful, It was continued as 
long as any of the ſymptoms remained, with a low, ſpare 


diet, plenty of barley-water, and a little milk, or ſome ſuch 
diluting liquor, - 


Of the Yaws. 


Tur Yaws is a diſtemper endemical to Guinea and the 
hotter climates in Africa; but has of late ſpread by in- 
fection over many parts of Europe. All are liable to it, 
but more eſpecially in childhood or youth. | 

It makes its ſirſt appearance in little ſpots on the cuti- 
cle, not bigger than a pin's point, which increaſe daily, 
and become protuberant like pimples. Soon after, the 
cuticle frets off ; and then, inſtead of pus or ichor, there 
appear white floughs or ſordes, under which is a ſmall 
red fungus. Theſe increaſe gradually, ſome to the ſize 
of a ſmall wood-ſtrawberry, others to that of a raſpberry, 
others again exceed the largeſt mulberry, which in ſhape 
they very much reſemble. In the mean time, the black 
hair in the yaws turn to a tranſparent white. 

It is not an eaſy matter to determine the exact time 
which the yaws take in going through their different ſta- 
dia, Luſty well-fed negroes have had ſeveral yaws as 
big as a mulberry in a month's time; whereas the low in 
fleth, with a ſcanty allowance, have paſſed three months, 
without their growing to the ſize of a ſtrawberry. 

The yaws appear in all parts of the body, but they are 
moſt plentiful and of the largeſt fize about the groin, pri- 
vy-parts, anus, arm-pits, and face. They are largeſt when 
feweſt in number, and vice verſa. They are not painful 
unleſs handled roughly, nor cauſe a loſs of appetite. They 
continue Jong without any ſenſible alteration; and whether 
they would not in time, when the peccant mattter is ex- 
hauſted through the ſkin, vaniſh of themſelves; or turn 
to corroſive ulcers, and affect the bones with nodes, exo- 
ſtoſes, and caries; or, by enlarging the excretory ducts of 
the miliary glands, cauſe a fluid totranſude more viſcid 
than ſweat, which by drying on the ſkin would render the 


patient ſcorbutic, ſcabby, or 1 $24 t 
is an infectious diſeaſe. N 
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to an ounce, or, which is the ſame thing, from one ſpoon- 
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The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure is ſ{kilfully 
managed at a proper time; but if the patient has been 
once ſalivated, or has taken any quantity of mercury, and 
his ſkin once cleared thereby, the cure will be very diffi 
cult, if not impracticable. : 

The negroes who have been cured in Africa never have 
them again in America, | 

As ſoon as the yaws begin to appear on a negroe, he 
muſt be removed to a houſe by himſelf; or, if it is not 
certain whether the eruption is the yaws or not, ſhut him 
up ſeven days, and look on him again, as the Jews were 
commanded to do with their lepers, and in that time you 
may be commonly certain. 

As ſoon as you are convinced that it is the yaws, 

Take a ſcruple of flowers of ſulphur ; five grains of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine; a dram of Androma- 
chus's treacle; and a ſufficient quantity of {ſyrup of 
ſaffron, Make them into a bolus, to be taken at 
bed - time. 

Repeat this bolus every night for a fortnight or three 
weeks, or till the yaws come to the height ; that is, when 
they neither increaſe in ſize or number: Then throw your 
patient into a gentle ſalivation with calomel given in ſmall 
doſes, without farther preparation; five grains repeated 

once, twice, or thrice a- day, is ſufficient, as the patient 
can bear it, If he ſpits a quart in twenty-four hours, it 
is enough. Generally. when the falivarion is at this height, 
all the yaws are covered with a dry ſcaly cruſt, or ſcab; 
which, if numerous, look terribly. Theſe fall off daily 
in ſmall white ſcales, and in ten or twelve days leave the 
ſkin ſmooth and clean. Then the calomel may be omit- 
ted, and the ſalivation permitted to go off of itſelf. A 
dram of corroſive ſublimate diſſolved in an ounce of rum 
or brandy, and the ſolution daubed on the yaws, will 
clear the ſkin in two days time. After the ſalivation, 
ſweat the patient twice or thrice, — 

He may likewiſe drink the decoction of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras fermented with moloſſes, for his conſtant drink. 

Sometimes there remains one large yaw, high and knob- 
bed, red and moiſt; this is called the maſter-yaw. This 
muſt be conſumed an eighth or a tenth part of an inch below 
the ſkin; with equal parts of corroſive mercury and burnt 
alum, and digeſted with an ounce of yellow baſilicon and 
a dram of corroſive mercury, and cicatrized with lint 
preſſed out of ſpirits of wine, and with the vitriol ſtone. 

To children under fix or ſeven years old, at the proper 
time of falivating, {when the yaws are come to their full 
growth, ] give a grain or two of calomel in white ſugar, 
once a-day, one in two days, or once in three days, fo 
as only to keep their mouths a little fore till the yaws 
dry, and, falling off in white ſcales, leave the ſkin clean. 
This ſucceeds always, but requires a longer time than in 
adults, 

The-venereal-diſeaſe and the yaws ſeem to be very di- 
ſtinct · diſtempers; but the ſymptoms, in conſequence of 
the yaws ill cured, coincide ſo exactly with * a 

of an inveterate French pox, that in moſt caſes it will be 
very difficult if not impoſſble to diſtinguiſh them. 


Of the Scor nur, or King's Evil. 


Tus King's evil is attended with hard, ſeirrhous, and 
Mm + often 
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often indolent tumours, which ariſe by degrees in the 
glands of the neck, under the chin, armpits, groin, hams, 
arms, and wriſts; but it is molt commonly ſeated in the 
neck, and beneath the ears. | 

Likewiſe cold tumours, which appear on the joints and 

bones, as on the knees, elbows, hands, and feet, but 
more particularly on the fingers, are diſorders of the ſcro- 
phulous kind: as alſo the greateſt part of thoſe obſtinate 
flaxions, which fall gradually on the joints, without a 
manifeſt cauſe ; and which are attended with an abſceſs, 
a caries, and ſwelling of the bones, called the r vento 
fa; eſpecially of the apophyſes and epiphyſes. Of the 
ſame kind are likewiſe the oedemata or white ſwellings 
which ariſe in the arms, legs, and feet, principally about 
the joints. They conſiſt of a jelly or coagulated lymph, 
which puffs them up, but do not pit when preſſed with 
the fipgers like dropſical ſwellings. 

In the eyes the ſcrophula creates inflammations ; in 
the eye-lids a puffing up of their edges with great ſoreneſs 
and ſmall ulcers; in the angles of the eye a fiſtala la- 
chrymalis, by ulcerating the gland planted there for the 
percolation of tears ; in the lips, exceſhve and preterna- 
tural thickneſs; in the noſe it often creates the cruſty ul- 
cer called ozæna. All which, except the laſt, are often 
the forerunners of this diſeaſe, antecedent to the great 
{wellings and foul ulcers which appear in its maturer ſtate. 
The glands of the external parts are not alone attacked 
with this diſeaſe ; for thoſe of the meſentery are almoſt 
always affected; which appears from the opening of per- 
ſons dying of this diſeaſe. Sometimes the diſeaſe begins 
in the meſentery; and ſometimes the liver, ſpleen, womb, 
langs, windpipe, brain, and other internal parts, are ſcro- 
phulous: Hence ſcirrhous rumours, incurable cancers, ob- 
ſtinate fluxions, rebellious ophthalmies, malignant abſcef- 
ſes, ſiſtulous ulcers, dangerous quinſeys, terrible epile p- 
ſies, mortal conſumptions of the lungs, ſtubborn jaundices, 
dropſies, cholics, hypochondriac and hyſteric affections. 

The ſcrophulæ are hard tumours, becauſe they are pro- 
duced by a thick coagulated matter; they are cold, be- 
cauſe they are cauſed by a ſtagnation of the lympha in the 
part affected. 

The ſcrophulz may be ſaid to be benign, when they are 
ſuperſicial; when they do not much raiſe the ſkin, nor 
change its colour; when only the glands are puffed up, 
and are ſoft, moveable, without adhefion and indolent. 

The malignant ſcrophulæ are evident from the largeneſs 
of the tumour, its hardneſs and adheſion ; from its be- 
coming livid or red; from its being painful; and, when 
ulcerated, from the calloſuy of the lips of the ulcer, and 
from their difficult cure. 

As to the prognoſtics; the benign ſcrophulz admit of 
an eaſy care, eſpecially if they are ſeated in the conglo- 


bate glands, and are moveable, ſuperficial, and ſoft. Thoſe 


which attack the joints, the tendons, the ligaments, the 
bones, which are near large veſſels, or comprels the aſpe- 
ra arteria, or the oeſaphagus, are very difficult to cure. 
The internal ſcrophuiz are much more dangerous than the 
external; for when they turn to an abſceſs, they are incu- 


rable. They are alſo more or leſs troubleſome in propor- 


tion to the progreſs they have made, the parts which they 
attack. and the temperament of the patient, If the ſtrumæ 
have been long ulcerated, and are become ſinous and vi- 


. 
rulent, and if they}lie near one another, they often find x 
communication, though they appear diſtin& : Ia this caſe 
the lips grow callous, and the ulcers corroſive, frequently 
ſordid; and the cure is not to be expected as long as one 
cyſtis remains of the veſſels that feed them. Thoſe who 
are ſeized with ſtrumæ in the neck after forty years of age, 
ſeldom recover. | | 

If ſtrumous tumours ariſe from a caries in the bones of 
the fingers or hands, the cure is difficult; but mere ſo in 
the feet and toes. If in the os calcis, joint of the ancle, 
or aſtragalus, or in the knee-bones, or itchia, or the like, 
where they cannot be ſafely laid open, the caſe is deplo- 
table, and the patient generally dies of a maraſmus. 

In the cure, the diet ſhould be thin and attenuating, 
light and eaſy of digeſtion 3. and all ſalt and ſmoke- dried 
meat ſhould be caretully avoided; as alſo beef, pork, fiſh, 
hare, cheeſe, and in general all things that are hard of 
digeſtion, or which yield indifferent nouriſhment. The air 
ſhould be pure, ſweet, and dry; and. the body ſhould be 
kept always open. 

The cure may be begun by bleeding, eſpecially if the 
patient is plethoric, and then a mercurial or antimonial 
vomit ; after which he ſhould take a gentle purge, often 
repeated, ſuch as the common purging potion of Syden- 
ham; and, as almoſt all remedies which are good in ye- 
nereal caſes are uſeful in this, mercurial vomits and purgz- 
tives will be proper. : 

Some give ethiops mineral alone for three months; be- 
ginning with twelve grains, and increaſing the doſe gradu- 

ally to a ſcruple, or half a dram, and decreaſing in the ſame 
manner. 

It is certain that the united force of mercurials and an · 
timonials will do wonders in theſe caſes, if prudently gi- 
ven ws long continued ; always beginning with ſmall doſes 
at firlt, | 

Some make uſe of the decoction of ſponge ; the doſ: 
is four ounces : others, burat or calcined ſponge : the 
doſe is half a dram morning and evening. Turter 
mentions a cure from an electuary made of the mol! 
gritty and fabulous ſponges that could be got, which 
were dried in an oven ſo much as to be fit to pulyerize, 
The doſe was a ſpoonful night and morning. 

Others recommend the abſorbent powders and diapho- 
retic antimony ; others again, tincture of antimony in: 
glaſs of the decoction of the woods; Dr Francis Fuller, 
the decoction of colts-foot uſed for a long time. Fallopus 

praiſes the root of butchers-broom; the doſe is a dran 
with x. gr. of the root of common flower-de-luce, Arn. 
de Villanova looks on the root of ſcrophularia or hgwort 
as a ſpecific; the doſe is a ſcruple in powder. And Allen 
mentions two cures performed by white archangle, boiled 
in milk, which it coagulates ; the whey of which mul 
be drank, and the curd applied to the ſores. Ot late the 
mineral waters of Moffat in Annandale have been draik 
with great advantage. 

Epſom ſalt diffolved in a pint of water in ſuch a quit 
tity as to keep the body open, and taken like ſea watt 
has often"cured this diſe-ſe. | 

After all, we have another medicine whoſe virtues u 
curipg this diſeaſe have been lately celebrated, viz: lb 
j:ſuits bark. | | 

1, Take of the beſt rhubarb, half an ounce ; of 4 
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rentine orris, an ounce; of dried red roſes, a dram 


and a half. Infuſe theſe, after they have been cut 
and bruiſed, in two quarts of ſmall ale; and let the 


— patient drink a glaſs of the colature twice a- day, with 


the quantity of a nutmeg of the following electuary: 
2. Take of the powder of the Peruvian bark, ſix drams; 
of ſaſſafras bark in powder, two ounces. Make them 
into an electuary with a ſufficient quantity of the ſyrup 
of ſugar. ; : 
Dr Fothergill has likewiſe long given the bark in ſcro- 


phulous diſorders, and affirms that it may not only be given 


with ſafery, but to manifeſt advantage in many of theſe 
caſes, | 
He gives the bark in a liquid form, in the following 
manner: | * 
3. Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce and 
boil it in a quart of pure water to a pint. Towards 
the end, add of ſliced liquorice-root half an ounce. 
To the colature add of nutmeg-water two ounces, 
and mix them. The doſe is two, three, or four 
ſpoonfuls, with ten, twenty, to forty drops of the 
volatile tincture of guaiacum, twice or thrice in a 
day. | 
4M wal quantity of winter's bark, added to this me- 
dicine, gives it a grateful warmth, and renders a quantity 
of the compound water leſs neceſſary ; and a little li- 
quorice, a few raiſins, gum arabic. or the like, added to 
the decoction before it is taken off the fire, by making 


the liquor viſcid, enables it to ſuſpend more of the fine 
particles of the bark, and at the ſame time renders itleſs 


diſagreeable. 

The ſwellings of the joints, commonly. called white- 
ſwellings, are of the ſtrumous kind, and of two ſorts : 
they are both made by congeſtion, and increaſe gradually; 


the one ariſes externally upon the tendons, and between - 


them and the ſkin, or between them and the bone ; the 
other internally, within the bone itſelf. 

That which ariſes externally affects the ligaments and 
tendons firſt; and ſometimes relaxes them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the heads of the joints frequently ſeparate one 
from another, and the member waſtes away and grows 
uſeleſs. But.moſt commonly the humours, by over- 
moiſtening the ligaments and tendons, produce à weak- 
neſs and uneaſineſs in the joints, raiſing a tumour exter- 
nally, and, in its progreſs, the membranes and bones are 
corroded by the humour, It will be more certain that 
the tumour is the offspring of the king's evil, if there ate 
ſtrumous ſymptoms in any other part of the body. 

In order to the cure, in the beginnipg of the fluxion, 
apply aſtringent and drying plaſters of red lead and bole, 
with moderate bandage, and place the member in ſuch a 


poſition as may prevent the deſcent of the humqurs, The 


inter nal remedies may be the ſame as in the general cure. 


Cheyne and Allen ſay, water pumped on the tumour is a 
certain remedy. > 


Of the Caxces. 


A Cancer is a hard, round, unequal, painful, and ge- 
nerally immoveable tumour, of a livid, blackiſh, or leaden 


colour, ſurrounded with ſwelled, crooked, varicous veſ- 
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ſels, in ſome ſort reſembling the feet of a crab, from: 
whence this tumour takes its name, 

A cancer is either occult or manifeſt, An occult 
begins at firſt with a ſmall and almoſt indolent tumour, a- 
bout the ſize of a pea, or a hazle-nut, which does not 
change the colour of the ſkin, and ſometimes lies dormant 
for ſeveral years without making any progreſs. 

But as ſoon as the virulent humour begins to be- 
come more active, the ſmall tubercle becomes all of a 
ſudden a large, round, livid tumour, with an unequal. 
ſaperficies. It is generally attended with an intenſe 
ſhooting pain. At length it begins to eat and break 
through the ſkin, and ſo becomes a manifeſt or ulcerated 
cancer, from whence proceeds a ſordid, viſcid, bloody, 
2 or ichorous matter, attended with an inſupportable 

ench. | | 

Though a cancer may infeſt any part of the body, it 
generally appears in the breaſts, armpits, behind the ears,. 
in the lips, noſe, and private parts: women are more ſub- 
je& to them than men. Its general ſeat is the glands, 
and is a-kin to a ſcirrhus. a 

An occult cancer is known to be formed, when, after 
the ſigns of a preceeding ſcirrhus, a titillation, itching, 
heat, redneſs, * are gradually perceived, with a ſhooting, 
burning, pricking pain. The colour of the ſkin likewiſe 
changes from a carnation to a deep red; then it becomes 
purple, blueiſh, livid, and at length black: The part 
feels very hard, unequal, and rough; then it riſes with 
an apex in the middle; the ſwelling increaſes, and the 
adjacent veins become tumid, knotty, varicous, thick, 
and black. - 7 | 

When it begins to break, the ſkin is excoriated, and 
there tranſudes through it a thin ſharp ichor, 

After this the ſound veſſels on the edges of the cancer,. 
being diſtended by the riſing of the tumour, are broken; 
hence ariſes a putrefaction, which turns into a ſubtil, 
ſharp, fetid, cadavetous ſanies, which, corroding and. 
eating away the ſound parts, makes a progreſs in depth 
as well as in circumference, and ſends forth malignant 
roots, by which it takes faſt hold; the lips become tumid, 
parched, and offenſive to the fight; the pain is intoler- 
able, with a ſenſe of burning, pricking, and gnawing; 
the colour becomes cineritious, livid and black. - Afﬀter- 
wards ariſe occult cancers communicating with the glands ;. 
hemorrhages ; convulſions; a flow fever; a general 
waſting ; Joſs of ſmell; callous tubercles in the ears with - 
out pain; fainting fits, The parts being thus eaten a- 
way and conſumed, death enſues. | 

In perſons of a good habit, an occult cancer may be 
pretty eaſily borne ; but if it be diſturbed, the preceding 
ravage mult be expected. 

A ſmall, incipient, free cancer, ſeated in a ſuitable 
place, not joining to large veſſels, ariſing from an ex- 
ternal cauſe, in a juvenile, ſound body, and being the 
only one in the body, ſhould be extirpated without delay. 

Outward applications of all kinds, except the plum- 
beous and.narcotic; are to be ſtunned, becauſe they have 
a tendency to ulcerate an occult cancer. | ; 

If the cancer be large, old, adherent, in a place unapt 
for exirpation, growing to or lying upon large veſſels 

. Subs ariſing 
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-ariſing from an internal cauſe ; and the patient being old, 


diſpoſed to theſe kind of diſorders, and having more than 
one; neither exciſion nor topics are proper. 

For uoleſs it be extirpated, root, branch, and ſeed, it 
ill be exaſperated, and ſtrike inwards, generate others, 
-and increaſe thoſe already formed, 

The cauſe of a cancer mult be taken away with it, or 
before an attempt of that kind is made. 

A cancer of the fauces, palate, armpits, or groin, is 
incurable; of the lips is' hard to cure, 

When a cancer is Targe, &c. as above-mentioned, all 

we can do is to leave it at reſt, and to appeaſe the ſymptoms. 

The firſt point is obtained by defending it from exter- 
nal injuries, by applications conſiſting of plumbeous in- 
-gredients and narcotics ; by diminiſhing and correcting the 

cauſe. For this purpoſe cathartics with mercutials in a 
ſmall, and ſometimes in a double doſe, will be proper; 
as alſo diluents, aperients, and ſubalkalious remedies ; 
taking care not in any manner to increaſe the cauſe. 
When the cancer is ulcerated, if it cannot be taken off, 
it ſhould be kept as clean as poſſible, and be appeaſed 
with the moſt ſoft ſaturnine applications. 
Mx Gataker has found, that the ſolanum hortenſe, as 
well as the lethal, otherwiſe called belladonna, has had 
ſurpriſing effects in the cure of obſtinate pains, ulcers 
without malignity, ſcorbutic eruptions, and even cancer- 
-ous ulcers of the face, and ſcrophulous ſores on the thighs. 
Junker affirms belladonna has cured a molt deplorable 
cancer of the breaſt, The doſe of either is a grain or 
two at night going to bed, which ſometimes makes the 
patient giddy at firſt, Three will often vomit, ſweat, 
or purge the patient moderately. Boiling water mult be 
poured upon the herb, which mult be afterwards ſqueezed 
out, 


Of the ELEPHANTIASIS, Or Leproſy of the Arabians. 


Tux leproſy is ſaid to be of two kiuds ; that of the 
Greeks, and that of the Arabians. The latter is called ele- 
phantiaſis, from the roughneſs, inequalities, and tubercles 
in the ſkin, reſembling that of an elephant. Lucretius ſup- 
poſed it to be generated in Egypt, and no where elle ; 
but if the leproſy of the Jews is the ſame as that of the 
negroes, which is highly probable, then we may affirm 
that it is endemica] to the ſouthern and inland parts of 
Africa, | | 

That it was contagious, all hiſtories agree, as well ſa- 
cred as profane; and the Perſians would not let a leprous 
perſon come within the city-walls. 

Pliny informs us, that the firſt appearance of the ele- 
Phantiaſis is in the face, particularly a ſmall ſpeck appears 

on the noſe or noſtril; and, as the diſeaſe increaſes, the 
whole body is full of ſpots of various colours; the ſkin 
is thick in one place,” and thin in another, hard and 


rough, with ſcabs. In proceſs of time, the ſkin turns 


black, andthe diſeaſe eats away the fleſh to the very bones. 
Celſus obſerves, that the ſpots grow tumid and red, and 
then turn black, and the ſkinis covered, as it were, with 


ſcales. Then the body falls away, the mouth, legs, and 


Feet (well, and the fingers and toes are hid with a ſwelling ; 

even the bones themſelves do not eſcape; afterwards a 

fever ariſes, to which the patient falls an eaſy victim. 
But to ſet this matter in a ſtill clearer light, it will be 


their appearance, and by degrees ſpread all over the bo- 


berant; the face is of a purple colour; the veins under 


falls off from the head and eyebrows ; afterwards the ſkin 


. 


neceſſary to add the deſeription of this diſeaſe from Cuid. 
de Chaulias, The leproſy, ſays he, commonly begins in 
the face and forehead, in which filthy tubercles make 


dy. The eyebrows ſwell ; the noſtrils grow wider out- 
wardly, and ſtraiter inwardly ; the lips are disfigured 
with an unſightly tumour; the voice is hoarſe and ſnuf- 
fling ; the ears are turned back; the forehead is protu- 


the tongue are varicous and black; the muſcles between 
the forc-fioger and the thumb are eaten away; the hair 


of the whole body becomes black and full of ſpots, rough 
and unequal, with cruſty ſcabs full of knobs and fiſſures, 
of horrible aſpect, which makes it appear like the ſkin of 
an elephant. After this, the fingers and toes begin to 
ſwell; and then the legs, which, being covered with 
rugged inequalities, ſeem like two ſacks for magnitude. 
Beſides all this, the patient is inſatiable with regard to ve- 
nereal pleaſures. The blood is fetid, ſpotted and black, 
and will not coagulate. 8 | 

This diſeaſe is hereditary and infectious: for it may be 
caught by the ſaliva of a leper, if a ſound perſon drinks 
after him ; by touch ; by lying in the ſame bed ; and by 
coition. 5 

An inveterate leproſy was judged to be abſolutely in- 
curable. But Aretzus ſays, when the diſeaſe is new 
and recent, there are hopes of a cure, What he and 
Celſus preſcribe in order to the cure, are not worth re- 
peating; for, if any medicines will do, they mult be of 
the Herculean kind. Authors are exceſſive in the praiſe 
of viper's fleſh, which Hoffman judges to be quite inſig- 
nificant, Joel adviſes bleeding and purging, with xt 
grains of the extract of black hellebore, or iij gr. of the 
glaſs of antimony in conſerve of roſes ; but the vitrum ce- 
ratum is more ſafe, and may be given in a larger doſe. 
Towne confeſſes, that antimonial preparations yielded moſt 
relief in Barbadoes ; but he could not ſay that they per- 
feed the cure. On the other hand, mercury exaſpe- 
rated the diſtemper, irritated the ulcers, and made them 
ſpread the faſter, 


Of the ImrET1GO, or Leproſy of the Greeks. 


Tuis diſtemper begins with red pimples or puſtules 
breaking out in various parts of the body; ſometimes 
they appear ſingle; ſometimes a great number ariſe toge- 
ther, eſpecially on the arms and legs: as the diſeaſe in- 
creaſes, freſh pimples appear, which joining the former 
make a ſort of cluſters, all which enlarge their borders 
and ſpread in an orbicular form. The ſuperficies of theſe 
puſtules are rough, whitiſh, and ſcaly: when they are 
ſcratched, the Raies fall off; upon which a thin ichor 
oozes out, which ſoon dries and hardens into a ſcaly cruſt. 

Theſe cluſters of puſtules are, at firſt, ſmall and few, 
that is, three or four in an arm, or leg only, and of the 
ſize of a ſilver penny. But, if the diſeaſe is ſuffered to 
increaſe, they become more numerous, and the cluſters 
enlarge their circumference to the bigneſs of a crown- 

piece, but not exactly round, Afterwards it gradually | 
increaſes in ſuch a manner that the whole body is covered 
with a leprous ſcurf, 

Willis 


„ 

Willis blames all dried and ſalted meats, eſpecially 
hog's fleſh ; and fiſh, particularly ſhell-fiſh, becauſe the 
poor people in Cornwal, inhabiting near the fea coaſt, 
were formerly much ſubje& to leprous diſeaſes, and had 
many hoſpitals erected on that account. 

In the method of cure, ſays Hoffman, we ſhould en- 
deavour to-diſcharge out of the body the maſs of corrupt, 
glutinous, and acrid humou:s, by ſuffici ent bleeding and 
abſtinence, and by purges, as well gentle as draſtic; then, 
by proper aliment and a good regimen, promote the'genera- 
tion of wholſome juices; and, likewiſe by external, de- 
terſive, conſolidating, and drying remedies, to free the 
parts from pains, tumours, itching, and ulcers. 

The purges may conſiſt of the root and the reſin of 
jalap, the extract of black hellebore, elaterium mixed 
with calomel, or ethiops mineral, and gum ammoniac. 

Among thoſe things which ſtimulate the ſolid parts to 
an excretory motion, and more, powerfully melt down 
the tenacious humours, the lignum and cortex guaiac. ex- 


ceed all others, as they will generally alone cure the lues 


venerea. The molt conſiderable, beſides theſe, are the 
tartarized and acrid tincture of antimony, * of an- 
timony, cinnabar, and, if a venereal taint is ſuſpected, a 
decoction of crude antimony. Which medicines, in a 
convenient doſe, in the morning, with purifying decoc- 
tions drank in bed, afford very great relief, 

But, if theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mercury, 


phur and camphor, and rub it on the joints to promote a 
ſalivation: others more properly give mercurius dulcis, 
with double the quantity of crabs-eyes and calx of anti- 
mony, riſiag gradually from three or four grains to a 
ſcruple, in order to falivate; with the uſual precautions, 
The cure may alſo be performed with alterative and dia- 
22 preparations of mercury, ſuch as mercurius ſo- 
aris and jovialis; of which a few grains may be exhi- 
bited every morning in conſerve of roſes for ſome weeks, 
drinking in bed after it a pint of ſome proper decoctien. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that each of theſe methods 
of cure requires an air very temperate, a ſpare thin diet, 
and an abſtinence from fat, and boiled fleſh, and acids. 


Of the Iren. 


Tus itch is a cutaneous diſeaſe, ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of a ſerous lymphatic matter, ſometimes attended 
with mild, ſometimes with more obſtinate and dangerous 
ſymptoms. The itch of the milder ſort appears either 
with moiſt or dry puſtules, at firſt about the joints, and 
from thence ſpreads by degrees over all the body, the 
head only excepted, In the moiſt ſort, to which chil- 
dren and the ſanguineo · phlegmatic are moſt ſubje&, the 
puſtules are more full of apurulent matter, attended with 
a ſlight inflammation, which is manifeſt from the redneſs 
which appears round about them till it ſuppurates. The 
dry ſort chiefly attacks thoſe that are lean, old, or are 
of a melancholico- choleric conſtitution: In theſe, the 
puſtules are much leſs, and excite a moſt intolerable 
itching, eſpecially in the night-time. The moſt uſual 
places where the eruptions appear yery numerous, and the 
itching is greateſt, are between the fingers, on the arms, 
hams, and thighs, | 

Vor. lil. Numb. 75. by 


which ſome, after extinction, mix with flowers of ſul- 


* * 
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- This diſeaſe is, truly and properly ſpeaking, a diſeaſe 
of the ſkin; becauſe it 44 64 ” tel cured by topics a- 
lone, if timely applied. It is contagious, and may be 
caught by drawing on a glove or ſtocking, wiping on 
the linen, or lying in ſheets after perſons infected with this 
malady. Some think it owing to an impurity in the ſe- 
rum, and ſome to animalculæ. But however that be, it 
often affects ſuch who have been long kept in priſon, who 
lead inactive lives, and are uſed to live in a flattiſh naſty 
manner, or who conſtantly eat fiſh or fleſh. dried in. the 
ſmoak or ſun, and uſe any other uywholeſome food or 
drinks; or who live in a cold, moilf, aud cloudy air, 
which, hindering a free perſpiration, cauſes. a ſtagnation 
of humonrs in the ſuperficies of the body, which are for 
that reaſon liable to corrupt, | * 

The milder ſort of itch is no way dangerous, and very 
eaſy to cure; but the moilt more eaſy than the dry. 
While it is recent and ſuperficial, it much ſooner yields 
to remedies, than when it is deep, and has infected the 
maſs of blood ; and the caſe is ſtill worſe, if there be 
any fault in the viſcera: it is more difficult in old perſons 
than young: in a leuco-phlegmatic or hydropical diſpoſi- 


tion, as alſo in a very dry hectic one, it is hard to cure; 


and, when it becomes univerſal, it may bring on the lepraſy. 

The patient ſhould avoid ſhell-fiſh, and all ſalted and 
high-ſeaſoned meats; as alſo wine, ſpiritous liquors, _ 
ſtrong beer, and every thing elſe that may inflame the 
blood. For this reaſon a flender diet is belt, unleſs per- 
ſpiration be obſtructed. | RAN "94 

If the body is phlethoric, we are to begin by bleeding. 
and afterwards to purſue it by purging, which cannot 
ſafely be omitted. 


Inſtead of repeating purging, it is common to give 


flowers of ſulphur in milk, or treacle, with good ſucceſs. 


Willis and many others have a great opinion of the ef- 
ficacy of ſulphur uſed both internally and externally; to 
which Turner aſſents, except in heQtic and conſumptiye 
caſes. But Shaw thinks it is not to be depended on 
when outwardly uſed, Yet it is very certain that poor 
people find a great deal of benefit who drink it inwardly 
with milk, and uſe it outwardly with butter, or hog's-lard. 

Turner prefers the ſalt of tartar to moſt other reme- 


dies, it thoroughly purging and cleanſing the blood taken 


inwardly, and, made into a lixivium with ſpring water, is 
an excellent waſh outwardly, 
When the blood is thought to be foul, it will be pro- 
per to uſe diet-drinks, through the whole courſe, of the 
roots of china, ſarſaparilla, oxylapathum, ſcorzonera, 
chichoreum, glycyrrhiza, polypodium, the barks of ſaſ- 
ſafras, cinnamomum, the ſhavings of the woods of ſaſ- 
ſafras, and the like; which will ſtrengthen the ſolid parts, 

and dry up ſuperfluous humidities. es 
It has been a very common practice to cure the itch by 
uickfilver girdles; but Turner thinks them too hazar- 
| to be brought into regular practice, and Shaw ſeems 

to be of the ſame opinion. ite $f 5p 

But after all this, if the diſeaſe ſhould prove ſo ſtub- 
born as not to give way to the moſt powerful of the. pre- 
ceding methods, recourſe muſt be had to ſalivation as 
the dernier reſort, which will prove effectual when eve 
thing elſe fails; which, however, is not to be made uſe of cl | 
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the caſe is ſo deſperate as to render it abſolutely neceſſary, 


Of HEMORRHAGES in general. 


Tut blood, which flows ſpontaneouſly, generally pro- 
ceeds from thoſe places which are of a fine and thin tex- 
ture, in whoſe ſurface the (lender veſſels creep along 
with various meanders ; ſuch as the in vad part of the 
noſtrils, the bronchia of the lungs, the fleſh of the gums, 
the left fide of the ſtomach, the gut ilium, and the ex- 
tremities of the rectum, as alſo the external ſubſtance of 
the womb and vagina, Whea theſe parts are diſtended, 
and the ſmall arteries open, the blood often breaks our 
with violence, | 

Sometimes, though but ſeldom, hemorrhages happen 
in other places where the veſſels lie deeper; as from the 
little finger, from the hand and knee, the breaſts in the 
time of menſtruation. There are likewiſe inſtances of 
periodical fluxes from the penis in men. 

They generally happen to perſons whoſe bodies are of 
a ſoft, ſpongy, tender texture, and whoſe veſſels are 
turgid with blood and ſerum, Theſe were formerly ſaid 
to be of a ſanguine conſtitution, and are ſubje& to hæ- 


morrhages as long as they live. But the choleric, who- 


have larger veſſels, whoſe fibres are more (ſtrongly bra- 
ced, and whoſe blood circulates with greater rapidity, are 
hable to a ſpitting of blood in their youth. The ſan- 
guineo-melancholic are ſubject to the bleeding piles; and 


women who are ſanguineo-pMſegmaric, are. obnoxious to 


vomiting blood. | 

Boys and youths are moſt ſubject to bleed at the noſe; 
in young men the blood ſeeks an exit from the lungs, 
whence hzmoptoes and conſumptions ; the middle-aged 


are more liable to hæmorrhoidal evacuations, and decrepid 
old men to piſſing of blood. 


Hzmorrhages are moſt frequent at the ſpring and fall; 
hence ſanguineous apoplexies at thoſe ſeaſons, which are 
nothing elſe but eruptions of the blood in the middle of 
the brain, Vomiting and piſhng of blood are more fre- 
quent in the autumn. In . theſe excretions happen 
periodically. _ E 

When hzmorrhages proceed from a fulneſs of the veſ- 
fels, they conduce to the preſervation of health ; but when 
they are cauſed by a poiſonous acrid matter, as in malig- 
nant and ſpotted fevers, they are exceeding dangerous. 
Alſo when they are derived from an infarction, indura- 
tion, and corruption of the viſcera, eſpecially of the 
liver, ſpleen, or lungs, they are generally fatal, becauſe 
they bring on a cachexy, dropſy, the black diſeaſe of 
Hippocrates, and a mortal hectic. 


Of BLEEDING at the Nos. 


A HzmorrHAGE at the noſe is owing to the more 
plentiful appulſe of blood to the noſtrils by a ſtrange mo- 
tion of the heart, whereby the {mall arteries in the pitui- 
tary coat become turgid, and too much diſtended, till at 
length they gape, and the blood ruſhes out. 


A bleeding of the noſe may be promoted when perſoos 


of ſedentary lives that indulge their appetites, and ſo be- 
come plethoric, put their blood into extraordinary agita- 
tion by violent paſſions and exerciſe, by ſpirituous liquors, 
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ſpices, heating volatile medicines, hot baths, or ſuddealy 
chilling their feet. | 

Likewiſe the ſudden change of air from hot to cold, 
and cold to hot, by fits, eſpecially at the equinoxes, 
may cauſe this bleeding; as alſo when from cold and 
moiſt the air becomes highly elaſtic, and vice verſa, 
Thoſe, moreover, are liable to it who art afflited with rhey. 
matic, nephritic, arthritic, andiſchiadic pains, or who hare 
fevers or ſpaſms. It ſometimes happens before the ery 
tions of the ſmall pox and meaſles, and to thoſe who have 
loſt a large limb, or who labour under obſtructions of 
the liver and ſpleen ; hence, in an inveterate ſcurvy, drop. 
ſy, and cachexy, there often happens a fatal hemorrhage, 

It differs much as to the quantity; ſome loſe only x 
few drops, ſome ſeveral ounces, and ſome five or fix 
pounds, No hzmorrhage is more apt to return; which 
it does to ſome in a few days, to others in a few hours, 

To the plethoric it is generally ſalutary; and there are 
many inſtances of a vertigo, a ſcotomia, dull heavy pains 
of the head, a phrenzy, and even an epilepſy, being car- 
ried off by a bleeding at the noſe. On the contrary, 
from its ſuppreſſion there have ariſen vertigoes, apo- 
plexies, epilepſies, convulſions, noiſe in the ears, and 
hardneſs of hearing, and even a gutta ſerena, 

Theſe hemorrhages are critical and ſalutary in a ſy- 
nochus on a ſemicritical day, that is, between the third 
and fourth, or on a critical day, viz. the ſeventh : for, 
as theſe fevers are generally cauſed by a plethora, they 
are carried off that way. 

But enormous and long-continged bleedings at the 
noſe, when they ariſe from ſpaſms of the internal parts, 
and are preceded with coldneſs of the extreme paris, and 
fainting fits, generally terminate in death. 

After a revulſion by bleeding, there is nothing equal to 
nitre to appeaſe the orgaſm of the blood, and to relax the 
ſpaſtic ſtricture. Next to theſe are vegetable acids; fuch 
as the juice of Seville oranges, barberries, the water and 
juice of wood - ſorrel; but more eſpecially the diluted ſpirit | 
of vitriol, tincture of roſes, made with the water of wood- 
ſorrel and the ſpirit of vitriol, and drank with ſpring: 
water. [Five or fix ſpoonfuls of the common tincture af 
roſes may be given at a time, and repeated as occaſion 
requires. ] | 

If the bleeding is very inordinate, it will be proper to 
uſe cooling emulſions, gentle or ſtronger opiates to mode- 
rate the ſpaſtic ſtrictures, as occaſion thall require. Cam- 
phor, mixed with nitre and calx of antimony, will be 
highly neceſſary, if the matter of exanthemata or cuta- 
neous eruptions is the cauſe of the hzmorrhage, as is often 
the caſe. 

A revulſion may be made from the head, by bleeding 
in the lower parts; then by temperate pediluvia, 
putting the hands into warm water, 

As there is often an acrid bilious matter lodged in the 
hypochondria, the parent of wind and ſpaſms, the powder 
of rhubarb will be proper, mixt with a few grains of tartar 
vitriolate and nitre; as alſo emollient and carminatire 
clyſters, with a due proportion of oil. N 

Externally, refrigerants may be mixed with diſcutients, 
and applied to the forehead, noſe, and neck. | * 
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a procidentia ani. 


In this caſe, the blood is generally at firſt black and. 


on 
But it muſt be noted, that, when the patient is plethoric, 
the bleeding muſt not be ſtopped haſtily, if at all; nor 
when the menſes in women have been ſuppreſſed, or the 
lochia, or the bleeding piles in men accultomed thereto ; 
much leſs muſt a ſtoppage be attempted when the bleeding 
itſelf is periodical. e ä 

In perſons of a bilious conſtitution, cold water alone, 
drank freely, has had a good effect. | 

The cacheQtic ſhould perſiſt long in the taking of rhu- 
barb, either alone, or mixed with digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as 
tartar-vitriolate. If there is any {corbutic diſorder in the 
viſcera, beſides rhubarb, the patient ſhould drink plenti- 
fully of whey. + 

If any diſeaſe proceeds from the ceſſation of this cu- 
ſtomary hzmorrhage, it ſhould be promoted with a pen 
or a ſtraw thruſt into the noſe. 

Some recommend the weaker ſpirit of vitriol, and 
would have eight or ten drops of 1t be given in every 
draught of liquor. But perhaps the beſt method of all 
in obſtinate hæmorrhages is that recommended by Mead 


in the bloody ſmall-pox ; or the Peruvian bark alone will 
generally be ſufficient. 


Of the Bleeding and Blind PII Es. 


A Flux of blood from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels is 
called the bleeding piles ; when the veſſels only ſwell 
and diſcharge no blood, but are exceeding painful, they 
are termed the blind piles. a 

All copious fluxes of blood from the anus are not to be 
reckoned of the morbous kind. For the habit of body, 
ſtrength, age, and temperament, are to be conſidered, 
That which is enormous and exceſſive to one perſon, 
may be be moderate and faluiary to another. That only 
is to be eſteemed, pernicious, which continues too long, 


and other functions are hurt, and there is reaſon to fear 
the production of dangerous chronical diſeaſes. 

An exceſhve hemorrhoidal flux is generally preceded 
by a heavy preſhng pain of the back and loins ; ſometimes 
a numbneis of the legs and thighs; a conſtriction of the 
external parts, with a ſlight ſh;vering, and a ſubſidence of 
the veſſels therein; a hard contracted pulſe; a dryneſs of 
the mouth and fauces; the urine diminiſhed in quantity, 
and moſt commonly pale; a ſenſe of weight about the 
anus extending to the perinzum; a weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach; a flatulency in the lower belly; a frequent defire 
to make water and to go to ſtool, with ſometimes an 
excluſion of white bilious mucus; the old and weak have 


very grumous, and ſometimes comes away in large clots 
from the varicous veſſels; afterwards it becomes red, and 
at laſt ſerous: ſometimes it is pituitous, or like the white 
of an egg. There are inſtances of voiding a pint or a 
quart of blood daily; it often continues long, from twen- 
ty to thirty, or even forty days.. | 


This flux entirely proceeds from the hæmorrhoidal veſ- 


ſels. The external or blind piles ſeldom bleed, but turn 


to painful varices; which being opened weep a little, but 
will not yield much blood. Bur the interval piles, which 


and enfeebles the patient; whereby digeſtion, nutrition, 


are the offspring of the ſplenic branch, and are extended. 
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to the inner ſubſtance of the rectum, and as far as the 
ſphincter of the anus, together with the ſmall arteries de- 


rived from the lower meſaraic, not only bleed plentifully, 


but, when the flux is ſuppreſſed, create diſeaſes of the 
liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery, and inteſtines. 
The perſons ſubje& to this diſeaſe are thoſe of a looſe, 
ſpongy texture, of a bulky ſize, who live high, and lead 
a ſedentary life; or to whom it is hereditary. Sharp 
urges, aloetics, high-ſeaſoned food; free drinking of 
weet wines, neglect of cuſtomary bleeding, anger, ſad - 
neſs, hard riding, and the like, will uſher in this diſorder. 
This hzmorrhage is dangerous, | becauſe it decays the 


ſtrength, waſtes the body, and produces a ſenſe of weight 


in the thighs. The ſleep is laborious, and the præcordia 
opprefled ; there is a rumbling in the belly, and a weak 
pulſe. When it continues long, the ancles ſwell, and the 
countenance is ghalily ; there is a ſtraitneſs of breathing; 
and laſt of all it terminates in a cachexy, dropſy, or a 
ſlow and hectic fever. SEU 

If the patient is plethoric, bleed; and let his drink be 
cold water of the chalybeate kind, or whey turned with 
orange · juice; or juleps made with tincture of roſes, cool- 
ing waters, and \{yrup of roſes; likewiſe nitre in pow- 
der, with abſorbents and ſtredgtheners; and, to appeaſe 
the ſpaſms, opiates of the mildeſt kind. | 

If it continues long, and the flux begins to be ſerous, 
then give rhubarb with curants or tamarinds, or, which 
is much the ſame, with cream of tartar. Then gentle 
diaphoretics may be compounded of burnt hartſhorn, 


calx of antimony, wine- vinegar mixed with crab's- eyes, 


water of elder-flowers, ſimple alexitereal water, and dia- 
ſcordium; or hot decoctions of yarrow, veronica, Oc. . 
may be taken in bed, in order to ſweat ; alſo half a grain 
of camphor, mixed with nitrous and bezoardic powders. 
In the Buind PiLEs there is a moſt intenſe pain; eſ- 


pecially at the time of going to ſtool, and the excrements 


are tinged with blood. Sometimes tumours like warts. 
lie hid in the ſphincter, or appear in the verge of the anus. 


Sometimes the veins, in the blind piles, are ſo much 


dilated with blood as to be very painful, and raiſe tuber- 


cles as large as peas, grapes, or eggs: They appear li- 


vid, and black, from the ſtagnation of a thick blood, and, 


when preſſed with the fingers, feel like a bladder filled 
with liquor. 


not to admit a clyſter. Sometimes they bleed, or turn 


to troubleſome itching ulcers, and occaſion an abſceſs or a 


fiſtula. 


Linen dipped in warm ſpirits of wine, and emollients, 


Some are ſoft and indolent; others hard, 
inflamed, and painful; render the patient unable to walk, 
{tand, or fit; and produce ſuch a ſpaſm in the anus as 


"I 


are often of infinite ſervice; and, when they fail, leeches - 


may be applied to exhauſt the blood: If they are not 


at hand, and the parts are inflamed, the lancet muſt be 


uſed; then dreſſings muſt be made with lint, with compreſſes 


and the T bandage. The tubercles, which are full and large, 


may be removed by a ligature, unleſs inflamed. Sometimes 
they are high in the rectum; and then a ſpeculum ani 


muſt be uſed; in which caſe they muſt be either ſcariſed 


with a lancet, or divided with ſciſſars, that the thick 


noxious blood may be diſcharged, and the pairs relieved. 


Of. 
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Of the Immoderate FLux of the Menses. 


Taz ſymptoms which attend this diſorder, are loſs of 
Kreagth, anxiety of the præcordia, fainting, coldneſs of 
the extreme parts, paleneſs, convulſions, ſuffocations ; and, 
when it is inveterate, oedematous ſwellings of the feet, a 
cachexy, dropſy, the fluor albus, a heftic fever, and an 
atrophy. 

Sometimes the flux returns twice in a month; and at 
others continues ſeveral days longer than uſual; It 
comes ſometimes before and ſometimes after abortion. 
Sometimes florid blood ruſhes out with impetuoſity, moſt 
frequently before a miſcarriage, and after it from a reten- 
tion of part of the after birth, which keeps the orifices of 
the veſſels open. Sometimes clots of blood come away 
of the ſize of an egg, when the menſes have been ſtopped 
for two or three months, A black, grumous, coagula- 
ted blood will now and then come away on the firſt days 
of child bed, when the patient is ſlender and plethoric. 
In the cachectic, the flux will be often thin and watery; in 
the ſcorbutic corrupt and fetid, attended with ſharpneſs 
and pain. 

* ſometimes cauſed by a great afflux of blood to the 
uterus, which is not returned in due quantity by the 
veins; for which reaſon the veſſels often burſt. The 
ſame happens from a plethora, and from hard labour. 
About the fiftieth year, when the menſes ceaſe ſpontane- 


| vuſly, a great and ſometimes dangerous flux will happen, 


and then quite diſappears. If it ſhould ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly return about ſixty, with flooding, it brings on 
a fatal hectic fever. 

This diſeaſe is generally preceded and accompanied 
with a tenſion and inflation of the hypochondria ; a heavy, 
preſſing pain about the loins, with a chilneſs; as alſo a 
coldneſs of the extreme parts, a ſubfidence of the veſſels, 
a paleneſs, a quick pulſe, an inward heat, a coſtiveneſs, 
and little urine. 

If a child-bed woman is not ſufficiently cleanſed at her 
lying-in, a great hæmorrhage will follow ſome months 
after, with fainting fits, and will not terminate till the 
excretion of a carnous maſs as big as one's filt, which the 
ſex call a mole. 

If the body is cacochymic, and full of depraved juices ; 
ſcorbutic, or infected with the venereal lues; when the 
viſcera are unſound, and the liver, ſpleen, and meſeraic 
veſſels are ſtuffed with a black, thick blood; this diſeaſe 
is not without danger, The patient's life is greatly in 
danger when the child is dead before delivery, and a 
great flux of blood happens. It is dangerous when 
cauſed by a violent extraction of the after-b:rth ; or 
when pieces of it are left behind, which afterwards be- 
come moles, and greatly vitiate and increaſe the menſtru- 
al flux. 
If the patient is plethoric, bleed in the arm. If there 
is an orgaſm in the blood, diluents, humectants, and re- 
frigerants, will be moſt efficacious: in this caſe ſpring-water 
may be drank alone, or with a little nitre, or with ſpirit 
of vitriol and ſyrup of poppies; the ſpaſms require gentle 

iates. To carry off the impure ſerum, two ounces at 


leaſt of manna muſt be given, with a dram of cream of 


tartar in an aqueous vehicle, If the flux is obſtinate, 
recourſe muſt be had to aſtringents. | 

Thomſon of Montroſe recommends an improvement 
of Helvetius's ſtyptic powder; which conſiſts of two party 
of crade alum, and one of dragon's blood; whereas 
Thomſon's is equal parts of each; and the alum is to be 
burnt in a crucible, and the dragon's blood added to it, 
and afterwards powdered. Mead has three parrs of burnt 
alum to one of dragon's blood. , 

He ſays he never found this medicine fail in uterine 
hemorrhages, whether to correctſthe too frequent return 
of the menſes, or their too great abundance, or to ſtop the 
flooding of women with child, or to moderate the flux of 
the lochia. | 

The quantities which he gives are more or leſs, ac. 
cording to the exigencies of the patient, In violent bleed- 
ings, half a dram every hour; and three drams or half 
an ounce ſeldom or never fail to ſtop the flux. 


Of a Hemorrhage from the Urinary paſſages. 
Tus diſorder is commonly called piſſing of blood; and 


is an emiſhon of blood with or without urine, from the 
veſſels of the kidneys or bladder, which may be either 
enlarged, broken, or eroded. It is more or leſs dangerous, 
according to the different circumſtances which attend it, 

If pure blood is voided ſuddenly without interruption 
and without pain, we may conclude it proceeds from the 
kidneys, Ir likewiſe comes from the kidneys, if the 
urine is coffee-coloured or more florid, and generally 
precedes a fit of the gravel, but ſometimes accompanies 
the paſſage of a ſtone through the ureters. Bur if the 
blood is ſmall in quantity, and of a dark colour, with or 
without purulent matter, chiefly if it is emitted with heat 
and pain in the pubes, it certainly proceeds from the 
bladder. This is ſometimes attended with fainting, dif- 
ficult breathing, a low, ſmall, and frequent pulſe, a nauſea, 
anxiety, and cold ſweats, 

When it proceeds from the ureters, whick are burt by 
a large, rough ſtone, and a ſmall quantity of blood is 
mixed with the urine, there is a ſharp pain in the loins and 
ilia, and a difficulty of making water, which when made 
has a fabulous ſediment, and other ſigns of a ſtone ſtick- 
ing in the ureter, When the coats of the bladder are 
hurt by a ſtone, and a little blood follows, it is attended 
with a moſt acute pain and a previous ſtoppage of the u- 
rine, together with grumes and fabulous concretions ; 
which alſo ſometimes happens when a ſtone is firmly fixed 
in the kidney. | 

It may be occaſioned by a ſtoppage of the hzmorrhoid- 
al flux; from violent motion of the body, eſpecially ri- 
ding; from a ftone concealed in the kidney: from an ero- 
fion and ulcers of the bladder ; from external violence ; 
from griping pains cauſed by violent purges ; from ſharp 
diuretics, eſpecially cantharides. : 

All bloody urine has ſome degree of danger; but it is 
moſt ſo when mixed with purulent matter. 

If the patient is plethoric, or if it proceeds from the 
ſuppreſſion of a ſanguineous evacuation, bleeding is neceſ- 
ſary; as alſo cooling nitrous draughts, and purified nitre 
mixed with abſorbeats, with whey for a vehicle, or barley” 

water, 
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may be occaſionally added. 
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water, or ſmall · beer, acidulated with ſome drops of the 


ſpirit of vitriol. The body muſt be kept open with lax- 
atives, as rhubarb with currants, or with cream of tartar ; 
as alſo emollient clyſters. The relaxed veſſels mult be 
agglutinated with decoctions of vulnerary herbs ; ſuch as 
agrimony, ground. ivy, yarrow, golden rod, and the roots 
of comfrey dulcified with virgin-honey, to which milk 
Almond milk is likewiſe 
good, eſpecially if uſed as a vehicle with bole. armeniac. 

If there is an ulcer in the kidneys or bladder, medi- 
cines muſt be given that ſheathe the acrimony ; ſuch as 
ſyrup of marſhmallows; alſo infuſions of the vulnerary 
herbs above mentioned ; likewiſe of the bark of the roots 
of acacia and cherry-tree gum, 


When grumous blood plugs up the paſſage of the ure- 


ters into the bladder, or the ſphin&er of the bladder, and 


occaſions a difficulty or ſtoppage of urine, warm water 
drank plentifully, and baths of the ſame, are uſeful; like- 
wiſe warm water ſhould be injected into the bladder with 
a ſyringe, that the ſharp humour may be diluted and the 
grumes diſſolved. But, if the urine ſhould be quite ſtop- 
ped with a ſpaſm, then give emulſions of the four cold 
ſeeds, with crab's-eyes and calx of antimony ; or a powder 
made of ſperma ceti, crab's-eyes, and nitre, Externally, 
apply a bladder filled with the decoction of emollient 
flowers in milk to the abdomen; and keep the body open 
with manna, or as emollient oily clyſter. 

Milk and whey are likewiſe excellent in theſe diſorders, 
if a dram of bole armeniac is taken in every draught. 


Of the LTL, Carvus, and other ſleepy diſeaſer. 


Tue lethargy has ſome affinity to the apoplexy and 
palſy, and often attends them. | 

By ſleepy diſeaſes are meant a preternatural propenſity 
to ſleep, ſometimes attended with, and ſometimes without 
a fever : The immediate cauſe of which is a very languid 
and diminiſhed influx of the animal ſpirits from the cor- 
tical part of the brain into the medulla oblongata, and 
from thence into the nerves deſtined for ſenſe and motion. 

There are ſeveral kinds of theſe diſorders, the princi- 
pal of which are a coma vigil, a coma ſomnolentum, a 
carus, and a lethargy. 

A coma vigil is known by theſe ſigns : a burning and 
extenſive pain in the head, attended with a ſenſe of e- 
bullition therein; they have a ſtrong inclination to ſleep, 
and yet either don't fleep at all, or, if they do, awake 
immediately with little relief, but have no delirium. 
This coma differs from the pervigilium, which is frequent 
in acute fevers, for in this there is no propenſity to fleep. 
This diforder is always ſymptomatic, and often attends 
acute, burning, and malignant fevers ; as alſo an inflam- 
mation of the dura mater, and uſhers in a phrenſy. 

In a coma ſomnolentum, the patients are languid, 

plaint is a conſtant drowſineſs. They 
often fall aſleep at their meals, in converſation, and in 
the midſt of buſineſs, and, when they are awaked, ſoon 
fall aſleep again. This diſorder principally ſeizes old 
men, who live luxuriouſly, and neglect bleeding, It js a 
primary diſeaſe, and without a fever, 

A carus is a profound ſleep, out of which the patient 


cannot be rouſed by clamours, ſhaking, nor even with the 
Vor. III. No, 75. | 2 | | 
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pricking of a needle ; or, if they are ſenſible of the pain? 


they continue ſilent, and fall aſleep again. It is ſome- 
times a primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes ſymptomatic. 
When it is ſymptomatic, it is of three kinds : The firſt 
happens in acute fevers, in the beginning or increaſe ; 
and, if the convulſions and hiccups ſupervene, it is ſoon 
fatal. The ſecond comes after acute fevers; and, when 
the patient is exceeding weak, the ſleep will continue for 
ſeveral days; being awaked, he will anſwer queſtions, 
but immediately fall aſleep again. When he recovers, 
he remembers nothing that he laid. If it happens in acute 
fevers, on critical days, with a ſweat, it is a good omen, 
The third happens a day or two before death: for, the 
patient's ſtrength being exhauſted, he lies deprived of 
ſenſe and motion, as it were in a profound ſleep, and un- 
der that expires. | 

A lethargy is a heavy and perpetual ſleep, with ſcarce 
any intervals of waking. It is attended with a ſtupidity, 
and ſo ſurpriſing a forgetfulneſs, that, when the patient 
yawns, he forgets to ſhut his mouth ; or, if he takes the 
chamber-pot to make water, he forgets to do it, and falls 
aſleep. | . 

* is attended with a fever, which is a ſymp- 
tom thereof, and is chiefly diſcovered by the frequency 
of the pulſe; whereas a carus is often a ſymptom or a 
conſequence of a fever, and is likewiſe attended with in- 
ſenſibility. It does not invade ſo ſuddenly as an apoplexy, 
which is attended with an abolition of all ſenſe and vo- 
luntary motion, and kills ſooner than a lethargy. : 

In the cure of theſe diſeaſes, three intentions ſhould 


chiefly be regarded; 1. To rouſe the patient from ſleep. 


2. To remove the difficulty of circulation, and the ſtag - 
nation or extravaſation of the blood or ſerum in the head, 
3. To reſtore the ſtrength of the membranes and veſlels 
of the brain, | | | 

Thoſe remedies are efficacious in the firſt caſe, which 
act on the nervous parts, by inducing a tremulous and 
oſcillatory motion through the whole nervous ſyſtem : 
ſuch as powerful acids, mixed with tincture of caſtor; 
volatile ſalts; fetid things, as galbanum, burnt partridges 
feathers ; cold water thrown on the head ; cataplaſms 
made with vinegar, rue, bay-leaves, tops of ſavory, muſ- 
tard-ſeed, caſtor, and camphor, . applied to the head, 
forehead, and temples. : 

The ſerous colluvies is derived from the head by ſter- 
nutatories ; the beſt is ten grains of ſalt of white vitriol 
diſſolved in half an ounce of marjoram water, and drawn 
up the noſe; bliſters on the feet and neck; cupping» 
glaſſes, either with or without ſcarification ; ſtrong fric- 


tions on the lower parts; ſtimulating clyſters, with the 


addition of /al. gem. common ſalt, or the root of ſquills. 
To remove the ſtagnation, and promote the circulation, 
if the veſſels are turgid with blood, venæſection is neceſ- 


ſary; then gentle laxatives, and nervous medicines with 


diaphoretics. A powder made of ſalt of hartſhorn, ſalt 


of amber, cinnabar of antimony, and bezoar mineral, has 
very great and ſalutary effects. : 

A carus, eſpecially the firſt ſpecies of it, requireg 
plentiful bleeding; and the patient muſt be rouſed by 
clyſters, rendered ſtimulating with the powder of ſquills; 
by bliſters ; by putting diſtilled vinegar in the noſtrils ; 
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and by appeaſing the orgaſm of the fluids with cooling 
fixed diaphoretics and acids. The ſecond ſpecies requires 
but little or no aſſiſtance; and the third is incurable, at 
leaſt if bliſters fail. | 

A coma ſomnolentum is divided into ſerous and ſanguine, 
The firſt requires the natural ſerous evacuations to be re- 
ſtored or promoted. Gouty fits are to be invited by fric- 
tions of the feet, bliſters, relaxing applications, and warm 
baths. Sternutatories are of great uſe, as they diicharge 


the ſerum through the noſe, and ſtimulate the nerves. * 


When a viſcid phlegm offends the ſtomach, vomits are 
uſeful, with half a ſcruple or a ſcruple of powder of ſquills, 
or ij gr of emetic tartar, with a laxative potion. 

In a ſanguine coma ſomnolentum, when the blood cir- 
culates ſlowly, or ſtagnates in the head, as in the hypo- 
chondriac or ſcorbutic, all hot ſpirituous remedies are as 
bad as poiſon : But bleeding, clyſters, gentle laxatives, 
cooling and nervous powders, are uſeful . 

A red face, eyes turgid with blood, indicate bleeding. 
Warm baths are bad in all ſleepy diforders; likewiſe ſaf- 
fron, poppies, and opiates of all kinds. 


Of the CaTALEPSY, 


Tus catalepſis is alſo called catochus, and catoche ; and 
whoever 1s affected with it is in an inſtant rendered as im- 
moveable as a ſtatue, without ſenſe, and without motion; 
and continues in the ſame poſture they were in at the mo- 
ment they were ſeized. 

The proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is the immobility 
of the common ſenſory from the time of the firſt attack; 
therefore there is an abſolute reſt of the blood in the brain, 
of the glands of the brain, and of all its emiſfaries; where- 
by all the functions of the brain are injured, as well as 
thoſe that depend thereon : The muſcles only remain genſe 


as in the beginning; the reſpiration and pulſe indeed 


continue, but they are very faint, 

But Hoffman aſſerts, that the pulſe is natural, and the 
breathing free and eaſy; that the limbs are moveable, 
but remain in the ſame ſituation in which you place them. 
They neither hear nor ſee, though their eyes are open; 
nor feel, though they are pricked ever ſo much; yet, if 
you thruſt any thing into their mouths, they will fwallow 
it : Bur their bodies are ſo bound, that you cannot thruſt 
the fineſt pipe into the anus. The colour of the face con- 
tinues florid. At laſt they fetch deep ſighs, and come to 
themſelves, and tell wonderful things of what they have 
ſeen and heard during the paroxyſm ; ſome declare they 
have enjoyed exquiſite pleaſures, or ſeen tragical ſights, 
or have had divine viſions, and the converſation of angels. 

This diſeaſe is generally preceded by obſtinate inter- 
mirting fevers, eſpecially quartans ; bya dry, melancholy, 
lean temperament of body; by a retenſion of the menſes, 
and hemorrhoids; by great and ſudden frights; by a 
profound, conſtant, fixed meditation on one object, or 
by ſtrong fevers in perſons of a ſanguine conſtitution. 
The method of cure is various, according to the dif- 
ferent cauſes, The patient ſhould be excited with things 
that preatly ſtrike the ſenſes ; ſuch as light, noiſe, ſtimu- 
lating things, volatile ſalts, pain, frictions, continual a- 
gitations; by cauſing an hzmorrhage of the noſe; by pro- 
moting the hæmorrhoidal or menſtrual flux; by ſterauta- 
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tories and emetics ; by bliſters ; by iſſues} by ſetons; by 


a moiſtening diet. 


Of the VErxTIGO. 


A vertigo, giddineſs, or ſwimming in the head, is x 
diforder in which all viſible objects ſeem to turn round, 
attended with ſtaggering, or danger of falling. 

A piddineſs, when it is not an original diſorder in the 
head, is cauſed by a long turning round of the body; by 
looking from a high place; in . by paſſing over a 
broad river, by riding in a coach, by failing in a ſhip or 
boat, and by drunkenneſs. 

A higher degree of a vertigo is a ſcotomia, when the 
patient 1s ſeized with a ſudden dimneſs or temporary 
deprivation of fight. The highelt degree of all is, when 
he falls down in the fit: This borders nearly on the e- 
pilepſy. | | 

But it may be doubted whether a ſcotomia. is always a 
ſymptom of a vertigo, properly ſo called; becauſe it often 
follows great hemorrhages, long faſting, and very hard 
labour. 

A vertigo will ſometimes ariſe by conſent, from diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach; and, as Etmuller obſerves, often 
merely from faſting, and then a morſel or two of bread 
will drive it away | 

An inveterate vertigo, beginning without any manifeſt 
external cauſe, foretells in young men an epilepſy, in old 
men an apoplexy. 

The vertigo often ariſes from a congeſtion of blood in 
the head, when the patient is plethoric ; or where any 
uſual evacuation of blood is ſuppreſſed,” or from an omil- 
ſion of bleeding when accuſtomed thereto, It affects ſome 
whole heads are debilitated with hard ſtudy, or whoſe 
ſtomachs are loaded with vitiated, eſpecially bilious, bu- 
mours, TR | 

In plethoric caſes, laxatives, bleeding in the foot, pe- 
diluvia, reſolving attemperating powders, cinnabar, nitre 
with an infuſion of tea or betony, are proper. If from a 
ſuppreſſion of an uſual hzmorrhage, it is to be promoted; 
but, if this cannot be done, bleeding mult be ſubſtituted, 

Outwardly, camphorated ſpirit of wine alone, or mixed 
with ſpirit of hartſhorn, applied to the top of the head 
and temples, will be uſeful ; or Hungary-water, or vola- 
tile ſalts, or ſpirit of lavender, may be held to the noſe, 
The ſame things are good when it proceeds from hard 
ſtudy, with moderate diet and frequent exerciſe, As allo 
a glaſs or two of wine at meals, and other ſtrengtheners. | 
But becauſe many learned men have been hurt by the ex- 
ternal uſe of volatile and fragrant ſpirits as well as apo 
plectic balſams, theſe are to be tried with great caution. 

If a vertigo proceeds from erudities in the ſtomach, the. 
ſhould be prepared or diſſolved by neutral ſalts, ſuch a 
tartar-vitriolate 2 and then they ſhould be evacuated by 
emetic; but, if any thing forbids, by a purge. Alfter. 
wards give ſtomachics and cephalics, and adviſe a mode 
rate uſe of wine at meals, a ſparing aromatic diet, and ext! 

ciſe of the body. Pyrmont water is excellent in this cale, 


Of the HysTEernC Pass iox. 


Tus hyſteric paſſion is a ſpaſmodico-convulſive affece 


tion of the nervous ſyſtem proceeding from the womb, 4 
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1 
cauſed by the retention or corruption of the blood and 
jymph in its veſſels; and more or leſs infeſting the nervous 
parts of the whole body, by means of the nerves of the os 
ſacrum, the loins, and the whole ſpinal marrow. 

This diſeaſe has been very improperly confounded with 
the hypochondriac paſſion; for a ſtrangulation” of the 
fauces, an intercepted breathing even to ſuffocation, a 
fainting away, a loſs of voice, a profound fleep, are the 
true, proper, and eſſential ſigns and ſymptoms of this 
uterine diſeaſe. | 4 

An byſteric fit is generally preceded with a preſſing pain 
in the forehead, temples, or eyes, with an effuſion of tears 
and dimneſs of ſight, a dulneſs of the mind and ſenſes, 
and a loathing of all things. When the fit comes on, the 
atient is exceeding coſtive, and yet has a ſtrong ſtimulus 
to diſcharge her urine, which is as clear as water ; the 
breathing is uneaſy, difficult, and ſhort; and a langour 
ſeizes the whole body, To theſe ſucceed a pain in the 
loins, and a great ſhivering and ſhaking ; the belly is hard 
and inflated ; afterwards the navel is drawn inwards, and 
outwardly leaves a great pit; then they feel a ſort of a 
globe ariſe from the lower part of the belly to the hypo- 
chondria and diaphragm. Soon after, the heart begins to 
flutter and beat, with a hard, unequal, and ſometimes in- 
termitting pulſe; the extreme parts grow cold ; the fauces 
are ſtraitened, and ſeem to be bound with a cord; the face 
is pale, the breathing exceeding difficult, the voice ceaſes; 
the pulſe is almoſt imperceprible ; and there is ſuch a ſtric- 
ture of the belly, that no flatus can be emitted, nor no 
clyſter given. 2 ſome there are convulſions of the head 
and limbs; others lie in a profound ſleep, without ſenſe or 
motion; others have their face and neck look red and in- 
flamed, with a ſtrong pulſe; and others again break out 
into immoderate laughter, and, regaining their voice, ſay 
a great many filly things. 
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W hen they begin to come to themſelves, the pulſe, which 
was before weak, languid, and obſcure, becomes briſk, ſoft, 
and ſtrong ; hear returns to the'extreme parts; the face 
which was pinched in and pale, begins to expand and look 
ruddy; the wind forces its way upwards; there is a rum- 
bling in the belly; and at length the patients, waking, 
as it were, out of a profound ſleep, have their voice, ſenſes, 
and motion reſtored. * Yet they complain of a heavy pain 
in the head; a languor of the body, feet, and thighs ; 
ſome have continued in a fit ſo long that they have been 
laid out for dead, and have been even buried. 

The hyſteric paſſion attacks women that are pregnant, 
in child-bed ; widows, that are full of blood, after ſome 
grievous paſſion of the mind; or maids, after a ſudden ſup- 
preſſion of the menſtrual flux. It hkewiſe oftentimes comes 
on ſo ſuddenly, violently, and at unawares, that being de- 
prived of all ſenſe and motion, they immediately fall down. 

This diſeaſe may be cauſed by whatever promotes a 
more plentiful and rapid affiux of blood and the genital 
fluid to the uterine parts, or impedes the eruption of the 
menſes, or occaſions their ſuppreſſion : hence maids and 
widot's are moſt ſubje& thereto; alſo women of a ſan- 
guine or biſious conſtitution, who live high, drink generous 
wines, feed on high-ſeaſoned aliment, and are ſubject. to 
violent paſſions and commotions of the body and mind. 


On the other hand, thoſe who live a ſedentary life, feed 
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on coarſe, acid, low diet, who have omitted uſual bleeding, 


who are oppreſſed with forrows, cares, and diſappoint- 
ments, are liable to this diſeaſe ; for by theſe the blood 
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is thickened, the ſolid oy weakened, and conſequently 
the flowing of the menſes rendered more difficult. Like- 
wiſe ſudden terror, and the body being expoſed to uncom- 
mon cold during the time of the menſtrual flux, by giving 
it a check procure hyſteric ſpaſms, 2 

However dreadful and cruel this diſeaſe may appear, yet 
it is not very dangerous in itſelf, unleſs ill managed, or 
the patient be exceeding weak and valetudinary : it is moſt” 
apt to turn into convulſions and an epilepſy. When it pro- 
ceeds from abortion, or hard labour, it is very liable to 
return from any flight irritation of, the nervous ſyſtem. 
Nor is it very uncommon for the hypochondriac and hy- 
ſteric diſorders to be united, and then the cure is very dif- 
ficult. This happens to women who lead a ſedentary life, 
indulge extravagant affections of the mind, and are guilty 
of errors in diet and regimen. 

In the cure, it mult be carefully obſerved whether the 
woman is plethoric, or exhauſted of blood and ſtrength. 
In the former caſe, the ſpaſms or convulſions are more 
violent, and copious bleeding is a preſent help; and 
many have been brought to themſelves who were ſeeming- 
ly dead, if the florid colour of their faces had not ſhewn 
the contrary. 

In the fit, it will be proper to apply fetid things to the 
noſe; ſuch as aſa-f#tida, preparations of caſtor, partridges 
feathers burnt, Ge. For women in childbed, a girdle 
made of Ruſſia leather, and bound pretty tight, is excel- 
lent. Likewiſe clyſters made with roots and ſeeds of lo- 
vage, which are ſpecifics, camomile-flowers, elder-flow- 
ers, veronica, the carminative ſeeds boiled ; to which may 
be added oil of elder, dill, or camomile. 

Externally, plaſters made of opoponax, bdellium, gal- 
banum, ſagapenum, and aſa-fetida, may be applied to the 


navel; or, | 


Some greatly commend fumigations for the uterus of 
muſk, civer, ſtorax, and benjamin. 

Inwardly, the patient may take 30 or 40 drops of tinc- 
ture of caſtor in cold water, » 

Some hyſterical diſorders obferve the lunar phaſes, and 
partake of the nature of an epilepſy : They ſeldom require 
bleeding, and purging ſhould be uſed with caution: Eme- 
tics are of greater ſervice, eſpecially a little before the fit. 


In the fir, the beſt medicines are thoſe which repair the 


loſs of ſpirits, as Ruſhan caſtor, gum-ammoniac, ſalt of. 
amber in pills. | 
Out of the fit, native cmnabar and wild valerian root: 
are moſt proper for correcting the juices, 

Jo prevent its degenerating into a chronic diſeaſe, par- 
ticularly the bypochondriac paſſion, care muſt be taken 
to keep the menſes regular; which mult be done by bal- 


ſamics, compoſed of myrrh. and amber, with bitter and 


carminative extracts, eſpecially zedoary and orange peel, 
made into an elixir, with a moderatelyſpirituous menſtruum. 
This, frequently taken, helps the digeſtion, and promotes 
a regular menſtrual diſcharge. | 

nut ir is neceſſarę to obſerve, that in hyſteric caſes re- 
medies have a different effe& on different women. Some 


- Cannot bear fetid medicines, which to others are an im- 


mediate. 
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mediate relief. Some have fallen into a terrible ſyncope, 


and have come to themſelves by ſprinkling cold water on 


the face, when more powerful and ſpirituous things have 
failed. Others cannot endure hot things inwardly nor 
outwardly, as baths, fomentations, liniments, and nervous 
applications, Anodynes and opiates, which procure eaſe 
and reſt to ſome, are very injurious to others who are 
greatly debilitated, and whole nerves are weak. Some 
have recovered from a violent paroxyſm, by a draught of 
cold water; which, given to others, has increaſed the diſ- 
order, 


Peruvian bark given morning and evening, a ſcruple at 


a time, is an excellent remedy in hyſteric convulſions, 


Of the HyrocnonDaiac Pass iox. 


Tux hypochondriac paſhon is a ſpaſmodico-flatulent af- 
fection of the ſtomach and inteſtines, ariſing from an in- 
verſion or perverſion of their periftaltic motion, and by a 
conſent of parts, throwing the whole nervous ſyſtem in- 
to irregular motions, and diſturbing the whole animal oeco- 
nomy. | 

This diſeaſe is attended* with ſuch a train of ſymptoms, 
that it is a difficult taſk to enumerate them all; for there 
is no function or part of the body, that is not ſoon or 
late a ſufferer by its tyranny. It begias with tenſions and 
windy inflations of the (ſtomach and inteſtines, eſpecially 
under the ſpurious ribs of the left hypochondrium, in 
which a pretty hard tumour may ſometimes be perceived. 

With regard to the ſtomach, there is a nauſea, a 
loathing of food, an uncertain appetite, ſometimes quite 
decayed, and ſometimes ſtrong ; the aliments are ill di- 
geſted, breeding acid and viſcid crudities; there is a preſ- 
ling, heavy pain in the ſtomach, chiefly after meals; a 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the gullet, a frequent ſpitting 
of limpid phlegm, an impediment of ſwallowing, a vio- 
Jent heart-burn, a heat at the ſtomach, very acid belch- 
ings, a reaching to vomit, vomiting, bringing up ſuch a- 
cid ſtuff, that the teeth are not only ſet on edge thereby, 
but the very linen or ſheets are ſometimes corroded. 

In the volume of the inteſtines, eſpecially the ſmall 
ones about the navel, there are felt heavy excruciating 
pains, wringings, grippings, with a rumbling murmur- 
ing noiſe; in the groſs inteſtines the pains are more acute. 
Sometimes there is a looſeneſs, ſometimes a moſt obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs, with a retention of the wind; which, 
when it breaks out either upwards or downwards, is at- 
tended with an alleviation of the ſymptoms, bur they ſoon 
rage again with as great violence as ever. When there 
is a frequent urging to go to tool, tubercles generally a- 
riſe, and the blind piles beſet the anus; nay, ſometimes 


a ſymptomatical flux of blood will burſt out. Making wa- 


ter in ſome is difficult and painful; the urine is thin, 
limpid, and pale; ſometimes it has a copious ſediment 
mixt with ſabulous concretions, and often reſembles a 
fit of the gravel. | 

In the breaſt there is a great ſtraitneſs, conſtriction, 
exceſſive difficulty of breathing, ſometimes with a ſenſe 
of fulneſs, a flattering and palpitatton of the heart. 

As the diſeaſe increaſes, the head is moleſted with an 
head-ach, hemicranium, various fixed ſpaſtic pains, and 
what is commonly called the clavus byſtericus. A noiſe 


- is followed, it is attended with more grievous ſymptoms, 


TC: . 


in the ears, with difficulty of hearing; the eyes ate 
clouded with a ſcotamia ; ſome have double viſion, or a 
pain and dryneſs of the eyes. In the tongue there is 2 
molt troubleſome burning pain fixed to a certain ſpace, 
with a plentiful excretion of ſpittle, as if the patient way 
in a ſalvation. 5 

At length the animal functions are impaired ; the mind 
is diſturbed on the moſt trivial occaſions, and is hurried 


into the moſt perverſe commotions, inquietudes, anxieties, 


terror, ſadneſs, anger, fear, or diffidence. The patient 
is prone to entertain wild imaginations and extravagant 
fancies; the memory grows weak, and the reaſon fails, 

Perſons are moſt liable to this diſeaſe from twenty to 
fifty, and whoſe ſolids are ſoft, lax, and flabby, and 
their blood-veſſels ſmall ; as alſo who are naturally languid, 
or have been weakened by tedious maladies. Likewiſe 
thoſe who lead ſedentary lives, and ſtudy too hard; in- 
ſomuch that this is the peculiar diſeaſe of the learned, 

The remote cauſes of theſe diſorders are the ſuppreſſion 
of the hæmorrhoids and menſes, and other periodical 
fluxes of blood; an hereditary diſpoſition thereto ; a cold 
and moilt conſtitution of the air; groſs, impure, flatu- 
lent diet; a ſedentary, ſtudious life; ſadneſs, cares, 
troubles, intenſe thinking on a fingle object; tedious dil. 
eaſes not rightly treated; hard labour in child - bearing. 

As to the prognoſtics, if the diſeaſe be recent and lett 
to itſelf, it is rather troubleſome than dangerous; but if it 
be inveterate, and not ſkilfully treated, or abad regimen 


producing obſtructions and ſchirri of the viſcera, a ca- 
chexy, a dropſy, an hectic, a convulſive aſthma, an in- 
curable melancholy or madneſs, a fatal polypus, Cc. 
But if it is cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or 
bleeding piles, the reſtoring the flux is the cure of the 
diſeaſe, 

As continual fear and diffidence are ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe, the patients are always foreboding terrible things, 
and live in conſtant dread of death ; which render them 
fickle, impatient, and prone to run from one phyſician to 
another. Therefore, when a cure is attempted, they mult 
be admoniſhed to be conſtant and patient; and then the 
following indications may be purſued : 1. To correct and 
evacuate the acid, viſcid, bilions filth, and flatulent 
ſordes from the primæ viz, which yield continual few- 
el to this diſeaſe. 2. The ſpaſms being appeaſed, to re- 
ſtore the natural order of the periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, and to recover it from a languid ſtate, that 
there may be a due concoction of the aliment, and a lau- 
dable chyle and other fluids generated. 3. To diſperſe 
the ſtagnated juices; to render the circulation of the 
blood equable through the abdomen and the reſt of the 
body; and to free the fluids from all acrimony, after 
facilitating the excretions by urine and through the ſkin, 
4. And laſtly, to corroborate the whole nervous ſyſtem, 

To anſwer the firſt intention, nothing is better in the 
fit than clyſters made with emollient herbs, water: gruel 
ſtrained, camomile-flowers, the tops of yarrow, the oils 
of ſweet - almonds, dill, camomile, linſeed, &c. adding 
a carminative ſpecies made of caraway, dill, but more e- 
ſpecially cumin ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be repeated, if the 
ſpaſms render them ineffectual. If the feces are * 
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ed, it will be proper to give oil of ſweet almonds and wa- 

ter gruel inwardly. Nor mult gentle laxatives of man- 

na, rhubarb, and cream of tartar, be neglected, with a 

few drops of oil of juniper, | 

If there is a great deal of acid filth in the ſtomach, 

crabs eyes alone will purge. 
0 To corrrect the ſordes in the prime vie, give the ab- 
_ ſcrcot, precipitating, and antiſpaſmodic powers, ſuch as 
crab's-eyes, mother of pearl, pulvis marchionis, purified 
nitre, prepared amber, cinnabar, tartar-vitriolate, with 
a little — 2 It will alſo be proper to take a decoction 
of any of the following things in the morning in bed, to 
promote a diaphoreſis, viz. balm veronica, betony, a- 
grimony, ſcordium, carduus benedictus, tops of yarrow, 
daiſy flowers, camomile flowers, fennel ſeed, Cc. 

To reſtore the digeſtive power of the ſtomach, give 
eſſence of orange-peel, tincture of tartar, dulcified ſpirit 
of nitre, Ce. 

The paroxyſms are relieved by tepid pediluvia, made of 
wheat, bran, water, asd camomile flowers. The feet 
muſt be put pretty deep therein, 

Out of the fit, to diſcuſs the ſtagnation of the blood, 
bleeding in the foot will be neceſſary, eſpecially at the 
equinoxes, and- at other times as occaſion ſhall require; 
but this ſhould be after laxatives and pediluvia, If there 
is a diſpoſition to an hzmorrhoidal flux, leeches ſhould 
be applied every month to the anus; and the patient 
ſhould alſo take balſamic pills, with antiſpaſmodic nitrous 
powders. 


To (ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem, nothing is better 


the nerves to their former ſtrength. Outwardly a ſapo- 
aceous plaſter, with camphor, may be laid to the hypo- 
hondria with no ſmall advantage. 

Nothing is more friendly, nor gives greater energy to 
he blood and-ſpirits, than riding on horſeback almoſt e- 
ery day, and for a conſiderable time together. Nor 
does riding in a coach want its ſhare of ſalutary effects. 


Of MELancyoLyY and MaDNEss, 


5 MeLAaxcnoLy and madneſs may be very properly con- 
cered as diſeaſes nearly allied; for we find they have 
och the ſame origin; that is, an exceſſive congeſtion of 
dlood in the brain : they only differ in degree, and with 
egard :o the time of invaſion, Melancholy may be look- 
d upon as the primary diſeaſe, of which madneſs is only 
he augmentation, | 
When perſons begin to be melancholy, they are ſad, 
lejected, and dull, without any apparent cauſe ; they 
remble for fear, are deſtitute of courage, ſubje& to 
atching, and fond of ſolitude; they are fretful, fickle, 
aptious, and inquiſitive; ſometimes niggardly to an exceſs, 
nd ſometimes fooliſhly profule and prodigal. They are 
enerally coſtive ; and when they diſcharge their excre- 
ents, they are often dry, round, and covered with a 
lack, bilious humour. Their urine is little, acrid, and 
ous ; they are troubled with flatulencies, putrid and 
tid eructations. Sometimes they vomit an acrid humour 
ith bile Their countenances become pale and wan; 


dey are lazy and weak, and yet devour their viäuals 
ith greedineſs. | 
7 


Vor. III. Numb. 75. 
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than chalybeates; for they, by a gentle aſtriction, reſtore” 
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Thoſe who are actually mad, are in an exceſſive rage 
when provoked to anger. Some wander about; ſome 
make a hideous noiſe; others ſhun the fight of mankind ; 
others, if permitted, would tear themſelves to pieces. 
Some, in the higheſt degree of the diſorder, ſee red ima- 
ges before their eyes, and fancy themſelves ſtruck with 
lightning. They are fo ſalacious, that they have do 
ſenſe of ſhame in their venereal attempts. When the 
diſeaſe declines, they become ſtupid, ſedate, and mourn- 
ful, and ſenſibly affected with their unhappy ſituation, 

The antecedent ſigus are, a redneſs and ſuffuſion of the 
eyes with blood; a tremulous and inconſtant vibration of 
the eye · lids; a change of diſpoſition and behaviour; ſu- 
percilious looks, a haughty carriage, diſdainful expreſ- 
ſions, a grinding of the teeth, unaccountable malice to 
particular perſons ; alſo little ſleep, 'a violent head-ach, 
quickneſs of hearing, a ſinging of the ears; to theſe may - 
be added incredible ſtrength, inſenſibility of cold, and, 
in women, an accumulation of blood in the breaſts, in the 
increaſe of this diſorder. | 

Theſe things being duly conſidered, together with the 
ſtate of the brain in perſons who died of this diſeaſe, we 
may conclude, that melancholy is a ſtrong and lively work- 
ing of the fancy, with a fixed attention of the mind to a 
particular object, which it coatinually dwells upon; to- 
gether with a delirium, a long continual dejection, dread 
and ſadneſs without any manifeſt cauſe, ariſing from a 
difficult circulation of blood through the veſſels of the 
brain, where it is too copiouſly congeſted and becomes 
ſtagnant. Madneſs is a violent rage, attended with 
raſhneſs and preternatural ſtrength, cauſed by an impe- 
tuous motion of a thick melancholic blood through the 
veſſels of the brain. It differs from a phrenzy, which is 
a delirium accompanied with a fever, and ariſes from an 

- inflammatory ſtagnation of the blood in the brain : for we 
learn from experience, that all the ſhining faculties of the 


- mind are changed or depraved, diminiſhed or totally de- 


ſtroyed, when the blood and humours, receding from 
their natural temperament and due quantity, are not con- 
veyed to the brain in a moderate and equable manner, 
but on the contrary with an impeded, flow, and languid 
motion, or with-too briſk and violent an impetus. 

Both theſe diſorders ſuppoſe a weakneſs of the brain, 
which may proceed from violent diforders of the mind, 
eſpecially long-continued grief, ſadneſs, dread, uneaſineſs 
and terror; as alſo cloſe ſtudy and intenſe application of 
mind, as well as long protracted lucubrations. It may 
alſo ariſe from violent love in either ſex, eſpecially if at- 
tended with deſpair; from profuſe evacuations of the 
ſemen; from an hereditary diſpoſition ; from narcotic 
and ſtupefactic medicines : from previous diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially acute fevers. Violent anger will change melan- 
choly into madneſs ; and exceſhve cold, eſpecially of the 
lower parts, will force the blood to the Jungs, heart, 
and brain; whence oppreſhve anxieties, ſighs, and ſhort- 
neſs of breathing, tremors and palpitations of the heart; 
thus vertigoes and a ſenſation of weight in the head, 
fierceneſs of the eyes, long watchings, various workings 
of the fancy intenſely fixed upon a ſingle object, are 


roduced by theſe means. To theſe may be added a 
Tuppreſon of uſual hemorrhages, and omitting cuſtomary 
P 2 


ding: 
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bleeding + hence melancholy is a ſymptom ve frequent- | 


ly attending hyſteric and hypochondriac diſorders. 

The cauſes which contribute to the generation of a 
thick blood, are idleneſs and inactivity, which weaken the 
body, impair the functions, diminiſh the ſalutary excre- 
tions, and render the humours thick, viſcid, and ſtag- 
nant: All which are heightened by ſolitude, which is apt 
to give riſe to various fantaſtic and gloomy ideas in the 
patient's mind. 

Likewiſe acid humours in the ſtomach will increaſe the 
appetite, and tempt them to feed on coarſe, groſs, fla- 
tulent aliments, without drinking enough to dilute them 
fufficiently, whence a matter proper to nouriſh theſe 
diſeaſes will proceed. It is evident from obſervation, 
that the blood of maniac patients is black, and hotter 
than in the natural ſtate ; beſides, the ſerum ſeparates 


more ſlowly and in leſs quantity than in healthy perſons. 


The excrements are hard, of a dark-red or greyiſh co- 
Jour, and the urine is light and thin. 


Diſeaſes of the mind have ſomething in them ſo dif- 
ferent from other diſorders, that they ſometimes remit 


for a long time, but return at certain periods, eſpecially 


about the ſolſtices, the times at which they firſt appeared. 
It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the raving fits of mad 
people, which keep the lunar period, are generally ac- 
companied with epileptic ſymptoms. 

This diſeaſe, when it is primary or idiophatic, is worſe 
than the ſymptomatic that accompanies the hyſteric or 
hypochondriac paſſion, which is eaſily cured ; as is that 
alſo which ſucceeds intermitting fevers, a ſuppreſhon of 
the menſes, the lochia, the hæmorrhoids, or from narco- 
tics. When the paroxyſms are flight in the idiophatic 
kind, the cure is not very difficult: but if it is inveterate, 
and has but ſhort remiſhons; it is almoſt incurable ; which 
isoften owing to this, that they reject phyſicians and their 
medicines as poiſon, It is a bad ſign, if, after a profouud 
fleep, the patient ſtill continues delirious, and is inſen- 
fible of cold, or is unaffected with ſtrong draſtic medi- 
cines. If after want of ſleep and long abſtinence the pa- 
tient is exceeding weak, or becomes epileptic, convulſive, 
or lethargic, death is not far off. Mad people are ſel- 
dom ſubject to epidemic or other diſorders, and ſome have 
lived ſeventy years and upwards in this unhappy ſtate. 

Sometimes this diſeaſe terminates by critical excre- 
tions of blood from the noſe, uterus, or anus. Some- 


times diarrhceas and dyſenteries will terminate theſe diſ- 


orders. Puſtules, the itch, and ulcers, have alſo done 
the ſame, __ | 

In the cure, bleeding is the moſt efficacious of all 
remedies; and where there is a redundance of thick, 
grumous blood, a vein is firſt to be opened in the foot, 
and a few days after in thearm; then in the jugular vein, 
or in the noſtrils with a ſtraw; and, Jaſt of all, the 
frontal vein with a blunt lancet, for fear of hurting the 
pericranium, a ligature having been firſt made round the 
neck to render the veins tumid. 

Tepid baths are alſo convenient, to drive the blood 
from the head to the inferior parts; and before the pa- 
tient enters the bath he ſhould bave cold water poured on 
his head, or it ſhould be covered with a cloth dipt there- 


in; for cold water pumped or poured on the head con- 


r 


ſtringes and corroborates the veſſels of che brain weakenel 
with ſtagnant blood, and promotes the more eaſy diſcuſſon 
of the humours congeſted therein. 

Purgatives are likewiſe uſeful; but the lenient ar, 
preferable to the draſtic: Thus manna, caſha, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, tartar-vitriolate, are moſt convenient 
when the diſeaſe ariſes from the hypochondriac paſkoq, 
and a ſtagnation of the blood in the inteſtines, and th, 
ramifications of the vena porte ; eſpecially when they ar, 
taken in decoctions and infuſions, not all at ence, but x 
repeated intervals, ſo as to operate in an alterative manner, 

Some kinds of mineral waters are alſo highly efficz. 
cious in melancholy and madneſs; for ſince madneſs ge. 
nerally derives its origin from the melancholy, and me. 
lancholy from the hypochondriac paſhon, and the hypo- 
chondriac paſſion from impure and peccant fluids floy] 
circulating through the inteſtines and viſcera of the 
abdomen, the circulation of the blood ought to be rendere{ 
free and eaſy, It is no wonder therefore that minen 
waters have been held in high eſteem for the cure of thel 
diſorders ; for theſe being impregnated with a highly 
pure alkaline and neutral mineral ſalt, if they are dra 
in a due quantity, they not only change the peccat 
humours, but incide ſuch as are thick, render the glutin- 
ous fluid, and open the obſtructions of the veſſels; they 
alſo relax the tenſe fibres of the ſolids, and corrobora: 
the weak and tender, as well as, by ſtimulating the 
emunctoties, they reſtore all the ſalutary excretion, 
The waters of Selters mixed with aſſes or goats milk har: 
not their equal in theſe caſes. They ſhould be drank in 
the ſpring and fall for five or ſix weeks, The proporiia 
is one part milk to three of water. 

But, after all, there is nothing better to remove th: 
cauſe of theſe diſorders than depurated nitre, but eſpecialy 
in that ſpecies of madneſs which inclines to melancholy; W 
for it corrects the bilious acrimony of the humour, 
allays the tumultuous motions of the ſolids, by diminiſh- 
ing the preter natural heat. Sennertus and Riverius afirm, Wl 
that nitre, given with a little camphor, is a ſpecific u 
madneſs. ip 

Particular medicines among vegetables are, balm, be. 
tony, vervain, brook-lime, ſage, wormwood, flowers « 
St John's wort, of the lime-tree and camphor : fra Wl 
animals, aſſes blood dried: among minerals, ſteel, a» We 
nabar, ſugar of lead, and the calx and tincture of filver. Wl 

Camphor is much praiſed by the moderns, particulayy Wl 
by Etmuller. : 3 

And Dr Friewald affirms, that with a few doſes of ca Wn 
phor, of xvj grains each, in pills, he has cured ſeveral nl 
patients, even in inveterate caſes, 2 

Stahl recommends a powder of the following cephae 
and nervine herbs; vervain, ſage, betony, with plain 
and white maidenhair, : 

As to diet, the patient "ſhould carefully abſtan fron 
ſalt and ſmoak-dried fleſh, whether beef or pork; fra 
ſhell fiſh.; from fiſh of a heavy and noxious quality; fron 
aliments prepared with onions and garlick, all whid | 
generate a thick blood. In general, he ſhould et "Bi 
more than is neceſſary to ſupport nature. Small beet "i 
pure cold water are the beſt drink. Sweet and {trot 
wines are highly prejudicial ; as is alſo exceſſive my 
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tobacco ; for it not only penetrates thick blood, but throws 
the fluids into preternatural commotions. Change of air 
and travelling may be beneficial. 

Though in deliriums bleeding is highly uſeful, yet it 
agrees beſt with thoſe that are plethoric, bilious, and in 
the vigour of youth: theſe likewiſe will bear frequent 
purges of corrected hellebore ; but then the ſtrength muſt 
be repaired by cordial, corroborating, and anodyne ſe- 
datives. When the patient is exhauſted, bleeding is 
hurtful, and reſtoratives good, 

As a high degree of the itch has terminated theſe 
diſeaſes, it will be proper to make iſſues in the back, or 
to procure ulcers with a potential cautery near the ſpine 
of the back. 

Sedative medicines are good ; but not opiates and 
narcotics, for theſe induce ſtupidity and folly. Thoſe 
that are good in an epilepſy, will be beneficial here; 
ſuch as caſtor, ſhavings of hartſhorn, the roots and ſeeds 
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death, with the more dreadful ſymptoms it is attended. 


There is ſcarce any poiſon infectious ſo many ways 28 
this: for it takes effect through the cloaths, without fetch. 
ing blood; by the breath of the animal drawn into the 


- lungs ; by a touch of the froth, if recent; and by ap- 


plying it to the lips or tongue, when it has been lon 

dried; or by kiſhng a dog that is mad; or by handling the 
wound or inſtrument which was the death of the animal; 
or by handling things which have been infected by any of 


the former means. 


Again, there is ſcarce any poiſon which produces ſuch 
terrible effects, and cauſes ſuch a wonderful change in the 
perſon infected. When it begins to work, it is moſt 
violent and quick; and yet, as it is faid; it will ſome- 
times lie dormant for years together before it exerts 
itlelf. This diverſity depends on the heat of the ſeaſon, 
the degree of the diſeaſe of the infeQed animal, and the 
temperament of the perſon bit. For the bilious are ſooneſt 


of piony, and anti- epileptie powders, the valerian root, affected by it; the phlegmatic and hydropic the leaſt; 
flowers of the lily of the valley and of the lime tree. Ikewile ſomething may be attributed to the way of living, 
And to the other ſort of madneſs, which proceeds from diet, and medicines. | 
being exhauſted and weakened by autumnal, violent, and A healthy man, infected with this contagion, finds the 
obſtinate intermitting fevers, and from their being inju- effects of it diſcover themſelves in the following order. 
diciouſly treated with bleedings and purgings, it is only There is a pain in the place where he was bit, or received 
to be cured by reſtoratives, cordials, and corroboratives, the contagion ; and then wandering pains in the other 
long perliſted in, parts, chiefly thoſe that are near it; a laſſitude, heavi- 
neſs, liſtleſſneſs of the whole body; inquiet troubled 


ſleep, and terrible dreams, with convulſions, and ſubiultus 
Tuis diſeaſe, as it generally proceeds from the bite of the tendons ; continual inquietude ; ſighs, ſadneſs, 


of a dog, is called rabies canina, or the canine madneſs; love of ſolitude: This ends the firſt degree of the diſeaſe. 


Of the HYDRO HORIA. 


and from its molt terrible ſymptom, the dread of water, 
hydrophobia. It almoſt always ariſes from the infection 
communicated by the bite of a mad animal: yet it has 
been obſerved to ariſe ſpontaneouſly in ſome animals af- 


Afterwards all the former ſymproms increaſe, with a 
prodigious ſtraitneſs or oppreſſion about the przcordia ; a 
difficult ſighing reſpiration ; horror; a ſhaking and trem- 
bling at the ſight of any liquid, or bright, pellucid thing; 


bad, it is not at theeworſt. Afterwards they begin to 


fected with acute difeaſes. loſs of appetite; a poſſibility of ſwallowing any thing 
Almoſt all kinds of animals may be afflicted with this ſolid ; but, if any liquid is touched with the lips an 
diſorder, and may infe& other animals, and even men; tongue, it eccaſions an incredible anxiety, trembling, and 
as dogs, cats, wolves, foxes, horſes, aſſes, mules, horn- terrible convulſions, almoſt forcing the patient into a rage; 
ed cattle, hogs, monkeys, and cocks; but it moſt fre- then a vomiting of dark, bilious, viſcid matter, or por- 
quently attacks the dogs, wolves, and foxes, without any Taceous bile ; an increaſed heat, a fever, continual watch- 
previous contagion. ing; a priapiſm; a confuſed ſeries of wild, extravagant 
A hot climate, exceſſive heats and ſudden colds; along thoughts : Here the ſecond degree of the diſeaſe may be- 
and dry ſeaſon; feeding upon putrid, ſtinking, verminous ſaid to terminate. Now all the ſymproms grow worſe- 
fleſh ; want of water; worms generated in the kidneys, and worſe : the tongue hangs out, and is rough; the mouth: 
guts, brain, or noſtrils; are the preceding cauſes of mad- is wide open ; the voice is hoarſe ; the thirſt great ;: 
neſs in theſe animals. ſtrange horrors, ſtarting, and wild looks, at the ſight of 
When they are going to run mad, they appear dejefted, water; a frothing at the mouth; an involuntary inclina- 
ſnun company and hide themſelves ; they will not bark, tion to ſpit at the by- ſtanders, as alſo to bite them, which 
but ſeem to mutter or murmur, and are averſe to food the patient cannot reſiſt, He foams at the mouth, and 
and water; they will fly upon ſtrangers, but retain ſome panes with his teeth; and would do miſchief, if not 
regard for their maſter; their ears and tails hang down, forcibly with-held. His pulſe and breathing fail: there 
and they walk along as if they were ſleepy. This is the is a cold ſweat, and the higheſt fury: yet during all this 
firſt degree of the diſeaſe; and, though the bite is then time, which is wonderful, the patient continues in his 
ſenſes, and is afraid of doing any harm, On the fourth. 
pant, hang out their tongues, froth at the mouth, and day from the firſt degree of the diſeaſe, the patient falls 
gape. Sometimes they ſeem dull and half aſleep; ſome- into convulſions, with great difficulty of breathing; and 
times they will run, but not directly forward, and ſoon then dies. | 
ceaſe to know their maſters. * Their eyes are dejected, The diſſection of perſons who died of this diſeaſe has 
look watery and duſty, their tongues are of a lead colour, ſhewn, that the organs of ſwallowing have been in ſome. 
they fall away ſuddenly, and grow raging mad. A bite meaſure inflamed ; that various kinds of bilious viſcidities 
at this time is incurable; and the. nearer they are to are collected. in the ſtomach ; that the gall-bladder is ful! 


of 
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-of a black bile ; that the pericardium is dry ; that the 
-Jungs are incredibly diſtended with blood; that the heart 
is full of an almoſt dry blood ; that the arteries are full, 
and the veins almoſt empty; that the blood is very fluid, 
ard will hardly coagulate when expoſed to the air ; 
whereas that which was drawn from a vein three days 
before, coagulated as uſual ; that all the muſcles, viſcera, 
brain, cerebellum, and ſpinal marrow, are more dry than 
common. | 
The prevention and cure of this diſeaſe, except in a few 
| inſtances, are very doubrful and uncertain : which may 
be attributed to the boaſting pretences of ſome to ſpecifics, 
and the negle& of a due method of cure, founded on the 
hiſtory of the diſorder. 
So far therefore as may be conjectured from the pre- 
.ceding hiſtory of the diforder, and from comparing it 
with other diſeaſes, as alſo from the few inſtances which 
have been attended with a happy event, it ſeems chiefly 
to conſiſt in an affection of the nerves, which moſt nearly 
reſembles convulſions, which occupy the viſcera and the 
veſſels thereof; whence ariſes a diſorder in the blood and 
humours, which is not unlike a gangrenous inflammation, 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is chiefly about the ſtomach and 
the neighbouring parts, 


The preventive cure conſiſts in making deep ſcarificati- 


ons, as ſoon as poſſible after the bite, in the part affected, 


and thoſe adjacent to it; that they make a conſiderable 
diſcharge of blood, and apply large cupping-glaſſes 
thereon ; or it may be burnt pretty deep with an actual 
cautery. Then it ſhould be made to ſuppurate by ſome 
corroſive application proper for that purpoſe ; and during 
all that time it ſhould be continually fomented with a 
pickle made with vinegar and falt : this ſhould be con- 
tinued for fix months at leaſt. The garments he had on 
at the time of the bite ſhould be cautiouſly laid aſide or 
deſtroyed. He ſhould likewiſe with all convenient ſpeed 
be dipped in a river, or the ſea, making him believe that 
he is going to be drowned, This is to be often repeated; 
for the effect conſiſts in terrifying the mind, rot in the 
ſalt-water, as we have learnt from experience. Then he 
ſhould alſo be often and ſtrongly purged with rhubarb, 
agaric, and the juice of elder- bark. 

The patient ſhould alſo be put into a ſweat every mor- 
ning faſting, with a mixture of aromatic vinegar, ſea-falt, 
and hot water. His feet and hands ſhould alſo be daily 


fomented in a warm bath ; and he ſhould waſh his head, 
mouth, and fauces. 


Let him often drink cold water, and throw it up again 


by vomiting ; and let his drink be acidulated. His aliment 


ſhould be moiſt, light, and laxative, and often taken in 
He ſhould like- 


ſuch a quantity as to vomit it up again. 
wiſe abſtain from things that are to ſpicy, from wine, from 


heating things, from violent exerciſe, and from commoti - 


ons of the mind. | 

The cure ſhould be attempted when the diſeaſe is in 
the firſt degree, and in the beginning of the ſecond, by 
treating it as highly inflammatory, by letting blood from 
a large orifice even to a deliquium, by giving clyſters 
ſoon after with nitrous or moderately ſalt water. 

After this let the patient be blind - folded, and thrown 
into a pond of cold water; or let cold water be thrown 
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upon him till the dread of it almoſt ceaſes; then let 3 
large quantity be forced down his throat: let this be his 
treatment daily, and at night let ſleep be procured, Ang 
this method is better than that pernicious one of giving 
him the moſt acrid heating and drying medicines ; which ex- 
aſperate the neryous ſyſtem, and are in this caſe as bad 
as poiſon, to a patient already almoſt parched with heat, 
Celſus informs us, that it was the practice of old to 
put the patient bit by a mad dog inte a bath, and there 
to let him ſweat as long as his ſtrength will permit, at 
the ſame time keeping the wound open, that the virus 
might be diſcharged from it; and then to give him plen- 
ty of good generous wine. This being done for three 
days, they judged him out of danger. 

This may give ſome light into the nature of the pulvis 
antilyſſus publiſhed by Dr. Mead, and received into the 
diſpenſatory of the college, wherein pepper is one of the 
ingredients: 

1. Take four drams of aſh - coloured ground liver-wort, 

and two drams of black pepper, beat into a powder. 

This is to be divided into four doſes, whereof one to be 
taken in warm milk in a morning, faſting, for four mornings 
ſucceſſively. After this he is to be put into a cold bath, 
pond, or river, for thirty days together, early in the 
morning before breakfaſt. 

Another famous ſpecific is the Eaſt-india medicine ; 
which is doubtleſs an egregious antiſpaſmodic, and is as 
follows: 

2. Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each 2 

grains, and 16 grains of muſk, Make them into a 
wder. 

This is to be taken in a tea-cup full of arrac or brandy, 
and js ſaid to ſecure the patient for thirty days, at the 
expiration of which it is to be repeated ; but, if he has 
any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, it muſt be repeated in three 
hours, which. is ſaid to be ſufficient for a cure. 

Dr. Wall of Worceſter has found two doſes of muſk, 
of xy grains each, to produce very happy effects on two 
perſons labouring under a ſubſultus tendinum, with ex- 
treme anxiety, and want of ſleep, from the bite of a mad 
dog; for it perfectly relieved them from their complaints. 
We have a ſingular caſe of a woman actually ſeized with 
an hydroprobia, given by Dr. Nugent; who was cured. 
He ordered this powder to be taken in honey every three 
hours, after ſhe had loſt 15 ounces of blood, and a pill 
of 2 grains of pure opium along with the powder, till reſt 
was procured, | 


Pois ons, 


Tux xx are three eſſential marks of poiſons which diſtin- 
guiſh them from other things that are noxious to human 
bodies. The firſt is, that they conſiſt of moſt ſubtile 
parts, and conſequently are pernicious in a ſmall quanti- 
ty. The ſecond, that they pervert, in a ſhort time, the 
regular motions of the ſolids and fluids throughout the bo- 
dy, and induce the moſt grievous ſymptoms, even death 
itſelf, And the third, that they exerciſe their cruelty 
on the moſt ſubtile fluid, and the moſt nervous parts. 

All the three kingdoms have poiſons peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; but the animal kingdom affords the moſt ſubtile, 
which are communicated by the the bite of mad or venom- 
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ous beaſts when they are angered. The mineral king - 


dom produces arſenicals and mercurials ; and the vege- 
table, herbs and plants, of a moſt acrid, noxious and de- 
leterious quality, ſuch as the moſt violent cathartics and 
BArcotics. 

Every ſort of poiſon ſeems to have an effect peculiar to 
irſelf: thus mercury attacks the fauces ang their glands, 
producing ulcerations therein; arſenic occaſions the moſt 
cruel torments, convulſions, and mortification of the coats 
of the inteſtines 7 the ſeeds of datura, a kind of ſtramo- 
nium, induce madneſs or abſolute ſtupidity; hyoſciamus 
cauſes a ſtupor, and fo troubles the imagination, that the 
perſon affected believes he ſees dæmons and ſpectres. O- 
pium brings on ſleepineſs, and a torpor on the mind, 
Sharp, draſtic purges ioflame the intcſtines, The bite 
of a mad dog occaſions the dread of water. The ſting 
of a ſcorpion produces a ſudden and exceeding cold 
ſweat. Litharge. unwarily taken, cauſes a convulſive 
colic, with an obſtinate coſtiveneſs. The berries of dead- 
ly night ſhade produce madneſs, rage, or folly; as do 
alſo the roots of cicuta terreſtris. 

The bites of mad animals have been already treated 
of: and, as for others, it appears from experience, that 
the bites or ſtings of other animals, ſuch as ſpiders, ſcor- 
pions, and vipers, are molt pernicious in hot countries; 
and neither the inſects, nor any other animals, are poi- 
ſonous of themſelves, bur their (tings or bites, when they 
are mad, or provoked to anger, 

The venom of animals, whether in a rage or madneſs, 
communicates an infection by the ſaliva, milk, and lympha. 

The ſymptoms which follow the bite of a viper, are a 
ſharp, pricking pain in the wounded part; a tumour, 
which is firſt red, and afterwards hvid, ſenſibly extend- 
ing itſelf to the neighbouring parts: the ſkin frets, and 
breaks out into little bladders : ſome time after, a 
remarkable faintneſs ſupervenes, with a quick, weak, 
and ſometimes an intermitting pulſe, a palpitation of 
the heart, a ſtupefaction of the ſenſes, an anxiety of 
the przcordia, a great ſickneſs of the ſtomach with bi- 
lious vomitting, a dulneſs of fight, ſometimes pains a- 
bout the navel or the region of the liver, difficult breath- 
ng hiccups, tremblings, convulſions, cold ſweats, cold- 
neſs of the extremities ; after which, death cloſes the 
ſcene, unleſs prevented by timely remedies. If the pa- 
tient ſurvives, a tumour with inflammation continues for 
ſome time. Sometimes a ſanies flows from the wound, 
and puſtules appear. like the herpes exedens; the ſkin be- 
comes yellow, as if the patient had the jaundice, 
Hoffman obſerves, that externally in all venomous bites 
1t will be proper to apply ſuch things as relax and molli 
fy the ſtrictures of the parts, that open the pores, and ſo 
procure an exit for the virulent matter, 

Boyle obſerves, that a hot iron held over the wound- 
ed part, immediately after the bite ſo checks and weak- 
ens the venom, that the patient will have nothing to com- 
plain of but a pu in the part of ſhort continuance. 

But, above all, Mead, from many experiments, recom- 
mends the fat of vipers, which, being rubbed into the 


not at hand, it Woes from ſome late trials, that com- 
mon ſallad- oil, rubbed warm into the part, will do as well, 
Vor. III. Numb. 75. 8 it 
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The bite of a RAT TIA SNAKE, hitherto looked upon 
as a molt terrible accident, may now be cured in a ſim- 
ple, eaſy manner. It is the invention of a negro; for the 
diſcovery of which, he had his freedom purchaſed, and 
an hundred pounds per annum ſettled upon him during 


his life by the general aſſembly of Carolina. 


Take of the roots of plantane and horehound (in the 
ſummer the roots and branches together) a ſufficient quan- 
tity; bruiſe them in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the juice, 
of which give as ſoon as poſſible one large ſpoonful; if 
the patient be ſwelled, you mult force it down his throat. 
This generally will cure; but, if he finds no relief in an 
hour after, you may give another ſpoonful, which never 
fails, 

If the roots are dried, they muſt be moiſtened with a 
little water, To the wound may be applied a leaf of good 
tobacco moiſtened with rum. 

The mineral kingdom furniſhes very few real poiſons : 
the only natural one is cobalt; the factitious are arſenic, 
corroſive ſublimate, and glaſs of antimony, 

Cobalt is a kind of a marcaſite, which is found in great 
plenty in the mines of Miſnia; and is well known for its 
en quality, ſo fatal to inſects, brutes, and men. 

n making the blue glaſs, or enamel, called ſmalt, from 
this mineral, a ſort of white flowers ariſes, which, being 
melted in a ſtronger fire, is called white arfenic. If this 


be melted again with an eleventh part of ſulphur, it be- 


comes yellow arſenic, and, with a ſixth part of ſulphur, 
red, Of theſe, the white is the moſt deadly poiſon. _ 

As for the true mineral poiſons, they were entirely 
unknown to the ancients; for they reckoned quickfilver, 
crude antimony, all kinds of vitriol as well as ceruſs, and 
the lapis lazuli, in that claſs ; but orpiment, which they 
called arſenick, as Celſus teitifies, and looked upon as a poi- 
ſon, is void of all virulence and deleterious qualities ; 
and ſandarach they termed red arſenic, which is made of 
melted orpiment, but is no more noxious than the for- 
mer. Indeed, it muſt be owned, that the aboye catalogue 
are not altogether friendly to human nature, or may be 
endued with a corroding quality ; but they want the true 
characteriſtic of poiſons, | 

Quickſilver, diſſolved in acid mineral ſpirits, is like- 
wiſe a poiſon, though of itſelf it is entirely innocent. 
This has chiefly appeared from errors in practice, when 
the mercury has not been Tightly prepared and corrected. 

Likewiſe glaſs of antimony reduced into powder, and 
exhibited, cauſes enormous vomiting, with molt cruel 
gripings, which often end in death 
Arſenic, taken inwardly, creates a pricking, vellica- 
ting, irritating, burning ſenſation, with a heat and moſt 
violent pain in the (ſtomach, a racking torture in the bowels, 
vomiting, unquenchable thirſt, a roughneſs and dryneſs 
of the tongue, fauces and gullet, with hiccups : then fol- 
low molt cruel anxieties, palpitation of the heart; faint- 
ing, coldneſs of the extremities ; ſometimes black vomits, 
and (tools with a fetid cadaverous ſmell; a gangrene and 
mortification of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which uſher 


4n death, 
wounded part, renders all others uſeleſs; and, if that is + 


Milk is very uſeful againſt all corroſive poiſons, by its 
ſoft, oleous contexture, blunting their acrimony; and is 
a good vehicle to bring them up by vomit, fa 
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In all caſes where a perſon is ſuſpected to have been 
poiſoned by ſwallowing. any ſubſtance of a corroſive na- 
ture, oil with milk for a vehicle yields the molt certain 
relief; and even whea acid mineral ſpirits are'taken by mi- 
ſtake, they will bluat or ſheathe the acrimony ſooner than 
fixed ſalts and teſtaceous powder will change their nature: 
beſides, ſallad-oil is generally at hand in all places as 
well as milk; and the ſooner it is given, the leſs is the 
danger. 

The moſt dangerous vegetable poiſons, are wolf's-bane, 
the deadly night-ſhade, henbane, and datura; to which 
may be added the roots of oenanthe cicutz facie, or hem- 
lock-dropwort, cicuta vulgaris or common hemlock. 

Hoffman affirms, that milk in a large quantity is an 
univerſal remedy againſt all poiſons that kill by inflamma- 
tion, and if taken in time will prevent the direful conſe- 
quences, Allen thinks a vomit with warm water and oil, 
taken in large draughts and often repeated, will be of 
great ſervice; as alſo warm water with freſh butter, milk 
and oil, or milk and butter. If the above things will not 
provoke the patient to vomit, oxymel of ſquills, ſalt of 
vitrioly or a decoction of tobacco, may be uſed, as having 
a more immediate effect. It is hardly ſafe to give even the 
moſt gentle cathartic. 

The ſtomach being thus emptied of all, or as much as 
poſſible, recourſe muſt be had to generous wine and alexi- 
pharmics, ſuch as venice-treacle, confectio alkermes, the 
bezoardic powder, c. When there is a ſuſpicion that 
the coats of the ſtomach or inteſtines are corroded or ul- 
cerated, it will not be proper for the patient to uſe ſpices 
or vinegar, nor to indulge in too much wine, but to take 
2 decoction of barley with raifias, or a decoction of china- 
root, ſaſſafras, Cc. 

The ſame method is molt likely to anſwer when any o- 
ther deleterious herb or root has been eaten by miſtake, 
though the particular ſpecies ſhould not be known ; and 
Hoffman affirms, that when the patient has been ſtupiſied 
by the narcotics, the beſt remedies are vomits mixed with 
oil, to facilitate the operation. 


Of a GUTTA SERENA. 


A GurtrTa ſerena, or amauroſis, is an abolition of the 
fight, when no fault appears in the eyes, except in the 
pupil which is larger than uſual and more black, nor will 
it contract, though any luminous object is placed directly 
before it, but continues quite immoveable. It may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the diſorder of the eyes proceeding from 
the vertigo; fort he objects ſeem to turn round: From a 
cataract; for then an opacity of the cryſtalline humour is 
perceivable, and the pupil will contract in a glaring light. 
When this diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, it generally pro- 
ceeds from external cauſes, as blows, falls, and the like. 
When it comes on by degrees in old perſons, it ariſes from 
a hem ple xy or palſy; as alſo in other weak and languid 
conſtitutions, Sometimes its concomitants are pains in 
the head, the vertigo, ſleepineſs, noiſe in the ears, and 
ſometimes it comes on without any preceding ſymptoms, 
From diſſections it has appeared, that the optic nerves 
have been in fault; that is, they are waſted away or much 
leſs than common; as alſo compreſſed by extravaſated 
guids, or bard tumours about their origin, 


ws. <3 hy . 1 -* | 

The indications of cure are, to diſcuſs the ſtagnating 
humours, whith compreſs the nerves, and then to ſtrength- 
en the affected parts. 

Heiſter affi rms, it is to be cured by aromatics, carmi. 
natives, and attenuants; chiefly eye-bright, veronica, hy(. 
ſop, roſemary-flowers, ſage, fennel, and aniſeeds, vale. 
rian root, ſaſſ.“ras, cinnamon, wood-lice, either in infuſion 
or powder : the juice of wood lice newly expreſſed, and 
taken for ſome weeks, increafing the doſe, is of excel. 
lent uſe ; as likewiſe mercurials, taken in very {mall doſes, 
and a long while together, 

If it ariſes from a ſuppreſhon of uſual hemorrhages, 
they are to be reſtored; but, if this cannot be done, ar. 
tificial bleeding is to be ſubſtituted, 

Externally, iſſues are held to be good, clyſters and ſe. 
tons, eſpecially in the phlegmatic, The eyes may be 
waſhed with fennel, valerian, eye-bright, or roſe- water, 
ſpirit of wine, Hungary water, and ſal - volatile oleofun 
diluted, or an infuſion of fennel-roots in wine, with bags 
of ſtrengthening herbs and fennel-ſeeds often put thereon. 
Sneezing powders may likewiſe be proper, eſpecially flo. 
rentine orrice, or horſe cheſnuts; likewiſe ſpirits of hariſ- 
* or ſal - volatile oleoſum, may be applied to the 
noſe. 

In all diſorders of the eyes, but particularly in this, 
the body muſt always be kept open, that the humours may 
be invited downwards, wich laxative pills mixed with ca- 
calomel. Likewiſe ſtrong clyſters are of very great uſe. 


Of a Surrusiox, or CATARACT, 


A SUFFUS1ON, or cataract, is an obſtruction of the 
pupil, by the interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance, which 
diminiſhes or extinguiſhes the fight : Some are thicker 
than others; ſome are white, black, citron-coloured, or 
browniſh. It is always contained between the uvea and 
ſclerotica, where it ſometimes ſwims and fluctuates like a 
bit of Jawn in the aqueous humour, and ſometimes it ad- 
heres cloſe to the coats, It is generally an opacity of the 
cryſtalline humour. 

The medicines above-mentioned, in an incipient or re- 
cent cataract, from thick or viſcid humours, 1 do good, 


eſpecially if they ariſe in the cryſtalline humour, as Hei- 


ſter affirms, becauſe they attenuate, reſolve, and reader 
the humours fluxile, and increafe the ſpirits, A grain or 
two of mercurius dalcis, given with twice the quantity of 
prepared oiſter-ſhells for thirty days together, has deliroy- 
ed the rudiments of a cataratt. But, if theſe have no 
effect, and the cataract grows inveterate, ripe, or perfect, 
it is to be depreſſed ; for which, ſee SurGERY. 


Of a GLavcoma. 


A GLavucoma is a change of the cryſtalline humour 
into an azure colour, from its dryneſs and condenſation, 
as ſome affirm : but Heiſter ſays, it ariſes from an opaci- 
ty of the vitreous humour. which becomes of a whitiſh 
green colour; for, in a ſuffuſion, an opaque body is pla- 
ced behind the pupil; or is next to the uveous part. 

Sennertus ſays, this malady is known from a very fe- 
markable whiteneſs appearing in the eye, and lying deep 
behind the pupil, and all things are ſeen as through à 
{moke or cloud; it is ſaid to be incurable, o 
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ME D 2 
Of the AmBLY0OP14, or Obſcurity of Sight, 


Tur amblyopia is an obſcurity of ſight, and is four- 
fold: myopia, or ſhort-ſightedneſs; preſpytopia, or ſee- 
ing only at too great a diſtance; nyRalopia, or ſeeing 
only in the night; amauroſis, of which before. 

Myopia proceeds from the too great convexity of the 
cornea, or cryſtalline homour, or from the eyes being lar- 
ger than common, as we learn from optics. This is belt 
aſſitted by concave glaſſes. 

Preſbytcpia proceeds from the contrary cauſes, and 
receives aſſiſtance from glaſſes of a convex form. 


Nyctalopia is a twofold malady, in which the com- 


plaints are contrary to each other. In the firſt ſpecies, 
the ſight is beſt in the night, and in obſcure places; but 
in a clear light the ſight fails, and they can hardly ſee 
any thing at all. In the other fort, which is improperly 
called a nyctalopia, they ſee nothing at all, except in a 
clear and bright light, This inbrmity ariſes from a na- 
turally bad formation of the eye, and is therefore incurable, 
The preſbytopia may likewiſe be aſſiſted by cephalic and 
ſtrengchening medicines, by watery and vinous infuſions, 
and comforting eye-waters, 


Of a STRABISMUS, or Squinting. 


A SraaAzßis uus, commonly called ſquinting, is an 
unequal contraction of the muſcles of the eye, either 
from a ſpaſm, an epilepſy, or a palſy, whereby the axis 
of the pupil is drawn towards the noſe, temples, fore- 
head, or cheeks ; ſo that the perſon cannot behoſd an 
object directly. Infants readily contract this diſtemper, 
ſometimes for want of care in the nurſes, who place the 
cradles in a wrong poſition, with regard to the light. 
Children likewiſe, while growing up, ſometimes fall into 
this diſorder, either from ill cuſtoms contracted in play- 
ing, or by looking on others who are affected with it. 

This diſorder is very difficult to cure; therefore the 
utmolt care ſhould be taken to preyent it, and the cradle 
ſhou'd be ſo placed, as not to occaſion the child to look 
a-wry. Egineta contrived a mak, and ſo adapted it to 
the face, that nothing could be ſeen except through two 
holes ſtraight forward; and for the ſame purpoſe what 
we call gogglers are uſed! 


Of the ALBUGo, or Spot in the Eye. 


Ax Albugo, or leucoma, is a whitiſh ſpot of the tranſ- 
parent cornea; the broader and thicker it is, the more 
it obſcures the fight; when it is ſuperficial, it appears the 
whiter ; and, when it is deeply rooted, it tends to black- 
neſs, and is ſcarce curable. That which is in reality a 
cicatrix, or ſcar, left after a wound or ulcer in the eye, 
is very difficult to be diſſipated ; that which follows an 
en of the eye often goes away of its own ac- 
cord. 

It may be diſtinguiſhed from a cicatrix, becauſe this is 
of a ſhining white and without pain; whereas the albugo 
looks like chalk, is attended with a flight fluxion, and 
ſome degree of an inflammation with pain. It is general- 
ly the forerunner of an ulcer. 

The intentions of cure are anſwered by emollients, 
reſolvents, and diſcutienis, which muit be uſed with great 


juice of celandine, 


C11 
caution, To take a 


nay, cathæretics, 
prudent hand: 


a” 


a cicatrix, the ſharpeſt 

Jeometimes to be uſed, will 
Airſt of all, mild things maj 

and, if they fail, We may proceed to ſtronger- 


Of £SbG1.iaTON, or Bloodſhot Eye. 


A SuGttLaTion firſt appears of a reddiſh colour, and 
afterwards livid or black. It is cauſed by a ſtroke or fall 
or violent vomiting, whereby the blood is extravaſated 
in the coats of the eye. If the cornea is affected very 
much, all objects appear of a reddiſh colour; for ſome 


veins run to the cornea, in the part towards the iris, or 


the blood may be poured out into it from the neighbouring 
veſſels. 

If the diſorder is great, there will be occaſion for bleed- 
ing and purging, for the grumated blood in the ſugillation 
is to be reſolved and diſcuſſed, which may be done by 
diſcutients, ſuch as juice of fennel, with balſam of Peru, 

2 honey- water, mixed with other 
eye- waters. | 

If from this or any other cauſe there ſhould happen to 
be an ulcer of the eye, Demours recommends coarſe ſugar 
as a good ingredient for deterging thoſe of-the cornea, in 
which aſtringents are hurtful ; but it muſt be mixed with 
collyria, When the aqueous humour of the eye is eva- 
cuated at a wound or ulcer of the cornea, he expoſes the 
patient to the light, from time to time, till the cornea is 
again Faiſed by the aqueous humour; for the light occa- 
fions a motion in the iris, which may prevent its adheſion 
to the cornea. : 2 


Of the Erirno kA, or Lippitude of the Eyes. 


Ax epiphora is a defluxion of a ſalt ſharp humdur 
upon the eyes, attended with.itching, pain, and redntſs ; 
as alſo a dimneſs of fight. It is but ſlight when there is 
no defect in the bulb of the eye, when the eyt lids ſwell 
and look red, when the matter of the fluxion is thick and 
ſometimes glues the eye-lids together in the night, con- 
tinuing in this (tate for ſome time. | . 

Children are often affl: ed with this diſeaſe, particularly 
thoſe who have had a ſcald-head improperly cured; or who 
have ſwellings in the glands of the neck or about the ears, 
and then it cannot be cured until theſe tumours are dif- 
cuſſed. It ſometimes likewiſe ſucceeds the ſmall· pox and 
meaſles. 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the glands of the eye, 
eſpecially in thoſe called the lachrymal glands. 

This diſeaſe may be certainly cured in the beginning, 
by a plentiful drinking the infuſion. of the leaves of ve- 
ronica, in the manner of tea, for ſome time. When it is 
inveterate, the patient muſt be very regular in his diet, 
and muſt avoidevery thing ſalt, ſharp, acid. wine, ſtrong- 
beer, and drams. His common drink may be a decoc- 
tion of hartſhorn and fennel- ſeeds, uſing warm pediluvia 
at night going to bed. . bo axle 

Externally a grain of vitriol may be mixed with un- 
ſalted butter, to which a ſmall portion of ſugar of lead 
may be added and put into the greater corner of the eye. 
This is a moſt uſeful medicine. When the lippitude is 
of the dry kind, all acid applications muſt be avoided, 
and the eyes muſt be covered with a poultice of white 


bread: 
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bread and milk, with a little ſaffron mixed with it. The 
ſucceſs of ſetons and iſſues is uncertain, but a perpetual 
bliſter on the nape of the neck is of great ſervice, But it 
mult be continued for a conſiderable time. 


Of the FisTuLa LacunymaALls. 


Tus fiſtula lachrymalis is a diſeaſe which attacks the 

eat caruncle in the inward corner of the eye, and ſtop- 
ing up the natural paſſage of the tears, forces them to 
run down the cheek : but this is the firſt degree of the 
diſeaſe. The ſecond is, when pus is mixed with the 
tears, which proceeds ſometimes from an opening in the 
ſkin between the noſe and the great corner of the eye, 
The laſt is, when the pus has not only corroded the neigh- 
bouring parts which are ſoft, but has affected the bone 
which hes underneath. This ſort of fiſtula ſometimes 
turns 1 and Riverius adviſes not to meddle with 
it at all. | | 


Whatever may be the cauſe of this diſorder, whether 


the ſmall-pox or the French diſeaſe, it always ſtops up 


the naſal conduit, which is opened by an operation. See 
SURGERY, 


Of Dearness. 


Tus cauſes of deafneſs are a cutting off the external 
ear, or an obſtruction of the auditory paſſage from wax 
or other things; from a rupture of the membrane of the 
tympanum, or when it is corroded or ulcerated, or the 
auditory nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed, External 
cauſes are, falls from high places, exceſſive noiſe, ſuch as 
the exploſion of cannon; likewiſe acute diſorders near 
their ſtate, which are like to terminate by a critical hæ- 
morrhage. 

As to the prognoſtics, thoſe who are born deaf are 
rarely cured. A real deafneſs is hard to remedy. A 
deafneſs in acute diſeaſes, with crude urine, foretells a 
delirium ; but, when the ſigns of coction are good, it 
portends a critical hæmorrhage. 

With regard to the cure; if the obſtruction be in the 
external cavity of the ear, it is diſcernible by the ſight, 
If there is occaſion to ſyringe the ear, a decoction of ſage 
and roſemary-flowers will be proper, with equal parts of 
water and white-wine; but great caution ſhould be uſed, 
Some pump the head with warm bath waters. Some 
ſay, the eggs of ants bruiſed and put into the ear, with 
the juice of an onion, cure the moſt inveterate deafneſs. 
Others affirm, that a ſalivation will ſometimes perform a 
cure. 

A critical deafneſs will ceaſe of itſelf, Etmuller re- 
commends amber and muſk. Þ 

Hoffman ſay*, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes from a flack- 
neſs of the auditory nerves, which often happens from too 
great a humidity, which, if neglected, will terminate in 
a perpetual and incurable deafneſs, and may be diſperſed, 
if taken in time, by proper cephalics and ſudorifics. 
Some for this purpoſe recommend equal parts of ſpirit of 
lavender and hungary water, which ſhould be dropt warm 
into the ear. Lindanus adviſes the gall of an eel mixed 
with ſpirit of wine; and others, the fumes of ſulphur 
conveyed into the ear, with a pipe or funnel, But regard 


muſt be had to the cauſe, if diſcoverable. 


* 


Of a Tixx1Tvs, er Noiſe in the Ears, 


Hoprman obſerves, that this is cauſed by the ſpaſy 
of the coats of the ear, which line the inward part, 
ſuck as the labyrinth, cornea, and auditory paſlage, which 


is often attended with intolerable anxiety. ' 


The cure is to be performed, ſays Heiſter, by temye. 
rate diaphoretic powders, and reſolving eſſences, com. 
monly called anticatarrhales ; as of amber, the woods, 
roſemary ; together with diaphoretics and alexipharmacs, 
taken often in a day, with tea of betony, with roſemary 
flowers, ſage, or lavender and ſaſſafras. In the morning, 
and at noon, the eſſences are to be taken; and at night 
the powders, 

Outwardly, eſſence of amber may be applied, either 
alone, or with a few drops of oil of amber, or one or two 
drops of camomile put into the ear with cotton, mornin 
and evening; or a grain or two of amber and muſk, ot 
caſtor in cotton, either alone or with Peruvian balſam; 
or carminative oils, ſuch as aniſe, fennel, carraways, or 
calomel ; not neglecting pediluvia, and frequent rubbing 
of the feet and head, 


Of a Corvza, or Catarrh of the Noſe, 


A CoavzA is too great a moiſture of the noſe, by x 
thin ſharp ſerum, which gradually becomes thick, and 
ſometimes coloured, | 

The cauſe of this diſorder proceeds from the lympha 
and maſs of blood, molt commonly in the winter time, 
which hurts the noſtrils ; at firit it ariſes from a thin, 
ſharp humour, which excoriates the parts, which, beco- 
ming more thick, almolt itops the noſtrils and hinders 
breathing. Sometimes it ariſes from ſternutatories too often 
taken, and from mineral fumes ; this is accompanied with 
ſpitting and a cough. Sometimes the effluvia, affecting 
the noſtrils, have the nature of a ferment, and become 
infectious. 

As to the prognoſtics, it is without danger, unleſs the 
lymph is exceeding ſharp and ulcerates the noſtrils, and 
10 de generates into an ozæna, or ſordid ulcer of the 
noſtrils. Hoffman ſays, this excretion is often ſalutary, 
and is exaſperated by purges. 

Wich regard to the cure, the irritation is to be ſtopped 
in the beginning, by joining laxatives with ſudorifics, ac- 
cording to the condition of the patient, the ſeaſon of-the 
year, and the reigning diſeaſes. To ſtop the irritation, 
oil of aniſeed is very proper; but if the noſtrils are red, 
painful, and excoriated, it muſt be mixed with barley- 
flour well dried. Camphor diſſolved in oil of almonds i 
likewiſe good externally applied, and the ſmell of horns 
when raſped, as well as the vapours of gum-anime, te- 
ceived into the mouth and noſe. The vapours of amber, 
frankincenſe, maſtic, and benjamin, are likewiſe uſeful, 
A coacervation of the mucus may be evacuated by diſtilled 
oil of marjoram, amber and aniſeed, mixed with leaves 
of marjoram, and made into ſnuff ; or, by a ſternutatot) 
of calcined white vitriol, twelve grains of which may be 
mixed with two ounces of marjoram water, and filtrated. 
If the noſtrils are obſtructed, the vapour of vinegar upon 
hot iron will be profitable. If the head is heavy and dul, 
the vertex ſhould be anointed with balſam of Peru, * 


M E D 1 

iy be made ſtronger with oil of amber. To preſerve 
the mouth, troches may be held therein, made with 
mithridate and olibanum. 


To preſerve the fauces and windpipe, it is common to 
take raiſins ſteeped in ſpirit of aniſeed. 


Of the Oz NA. 


Tus ozzna is a ſordid ulcer affecting the noſtrils ; 
wherein the humour is very acrid or corrofive, intolerably 
fetid. ſanious, and often mixed with a bloody mucus. 
With regard to the cure, the leaves of tobacco, or 
tobacco ointment, are very uſeful ; If it gathers to a cruſt, 
it may be removed by oil of ſweet almonds. Some make 
uſe of the fumes of cinnabar, or inject mercurius dulcis; 
others uſe precipitate mixed with an emollient ointment, 
and applied with tents. Some uſe an injection of oil of 
ſweet almonds, an ounce with a dram of oil of caſtor to 
ſoften the acrimony of the humours, If the pain be great, 
WE thy add a ſcruple of camphor and ſaffron, with half a 
_—_ {cup of opium. To take away the cruſt, they make a 

WF powder of roſemary and lavender flowers, dried lemon- 
peel, and common ſnuff, 4 

When the matter is well digeſted, the running abated, 
and the pain gone, it may be cicatriſed with lotions, and 
waſhed with warm milk, | | 


Of WATCHING, ; 


WATCHING is produced by too great a determination 
of the nervous fluid to the organs of the ſenſes : from 
its too great influence in the brain, while the lower parts 
are obſtructed with colds or other cauſes, as in hypochon- 
driac, melancholic, and mad patients, whole lower parts 

dre cold: by any irritating body, in whatſoever part it 
s placed, which diſturbs the ſenſes, and eſpecially the 

brain: from tao great a motion of the humours, while 
the paſſages of the brain are open : from diſorders, in 
which the cauſes above-mentioned are predominant ; as 
fevers, phrenſy, melancholy, pains, ſuppurations, and 
ſach-like diſorders. | 

When the cauſe is known, it muſt be removed, if 
poſſible ; and the irritated ſpirits muſt be appeaſed with 
emulſions, eſpecially of poppy feed, .or with the thebaic 
tincture, or theriaca and other opiates in general, not 
neglecting the original diſeaſes. In fevers, a moiſt ſoft- 
ening diet is beneficial ; as alſo preparations of barley, e- 
mulſions of poppy-ſeeds, and almonds, decoction of ſcor- 
zonera-roots, almond-cream, and winter-flummery, uſed 
as aliment ; likewiſe tea made of cowſlip-flowers, and 
gentle laxatives, When the patient is reſtleſs and wake- 
ful the night before a criſis, no hypnotics ſhould be 
given, | 

When there ts no other diſeaſe, the patient ſhauld ſhun 
all care, and intenſe thinking, eſpecially in the evening ; 
he ſhould uſe exerciſe, and eat light ſuppers. If it is 
7 cauſed by pains, they ſhould be appeaſed by antiſpaſmo- 
N dics, things which temperate, and diaphoretics : if 

5 theſe will not do, mild opiates muſt be added. In old 
perſons, all care and ſolicitude ſhould be baniſhed, the 
mind ſhould be quiet, and the moderatg uſe of generous 


wine may be allowed in the evening; likewiſe medi- 
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eines of amber and muſk will be proper, and confectio 
alkermes or theriaca with wine. The drinking of ho- 
water, and principally coffee, muſt be forbid after dinner. 


Of the Ixcusus, er Night- mare. 


W1LL1s obſerves, that the incubus rarely ſeizes any 
one, except during ſleep, and when the ſtomach is op- 
preſſed with aliment of hard digeſtion, eſpecially if the 
patient lies on his back, 

Thoſe that are ſeized with it, ſeem to have a heavineſs 
on their breaſts, and about their præcordia; and, if they 
want to ſpeak, they cannot: ſometimes they ſee ſpectres 


of various forms, and cannot get rid of the load, or move 


their body, but after a long ſtruggle: at length they 
awake, and the imaginary weight vaniſhes ; but ſame- 
times they find a tremor of the heart, and many times a 
quick and violent vibration of the diaphragm. 

Heiſter obſerves, that thoſe who have troubled dreams, 
or walk in their ſleep, are to be cured in the ſame man- 
ner, as proceeding from the ſame cauſe, and ſhould purge, 
bleed, and uſe a ſpare diet. 

Etmuller is much of the ſame opinion, and adviſes the 
patient to eat ſlight ſuppers, and to lie with their heads 
raiſed pretty high, If it be very troubleſome, anti-epi- 
leptics may be uſed, as well as medicines prepared of 
ſteel, It frequently affects children, becauſe they eot 
more than they can digeſt. There are ſome inſtances of 
its being mortal, though it is generally without danger. 
Dr White has proved that the incubus is owing to wind 
in the ſtomach and bowels ; and therefore recommends a 
dram of brandy before going to bed, 


Of the Sxxcork, er Fainting. 


Hrisr ER obſerves, that this diforder may ariſe from 
want of ſtrength from profuſe bleeding, from ſudden and 
violent terror and dread, or from the fight of any greatly 
affecting thing, The patient is deprived of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, either wholly or in part, with paleneſs of the face, 
and a very weak or low pulſe. They are generally rou- 
ſed by ſhaking and pulling, or by volatile medicines; which 
diſt-guiſhes it from the apople y. 

There are two kinds; the one ſlight, the other grie- 
vous, 'The flight kind is attended with paleneſs of the 
face, diſturbed viſion, ſinging of the ears, and ſometimes 
with a vertigo; the ſtrength fails, and the patient is al- 
moſt deprived of ſenſe, falls or ſinks down, till ſome pro- 
per remedy is applied to the noſe and mouth. The more 
grievous ſort is, when the patient falls into a delirium, 
and is deprived of all ſenſe and motion, except breathing, 
and a very ſmall pulſe; but yet he may be rouzed by ſpi- 
rituous medicines and other means, much more eafily than 
in the apoplexy. | 

Belides the cauſes already mentioned, there may be 
added the hyſteric paſhon, which ſeems to proceed from 
ſpaſms ; ſome ef this ſort are thus affected with the ſmell 
of ſweet things. Some incur this diſorder by deep ſtudy, 
great inanitions, and faſting. 

With regard to the prognoſtics, it has generally more 
terror than danger attending it, unleſs it proceeds from 
profuſe 12 or wounds, or a loſe of ſtrength by o- 
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ther diſeaſes, or a moſt violent terror. The lighter 
fainting-fits have little danger; and patients are brought 
to themſelves by volatile medicines, taken by the mouth, 
or applied to the noſtrils. - 

As to the cure, if the lighter ſort happens when a vein 
is opened, or from the ſight of blood, wounds, ulcers, 
or any chirurgical operation, which proceeds from hor- 
ror and fear, affecting the imagination, it often happens 
that changing the room, and going into freſh air, will 
perform a cure. But if any thing hinders this, that they 
can neither walk nor leave the room, the ſmell of hungary 
water alone, or volatile ſpirits, or wine and ſtrong vine- 
gar, or ſprinkling the face with cold water, or a draught 
of generous wine, will bring them to themſelves. - 

In more grievous fainting fits, where gentle cordials 

are of little uſe, the ſtronger fort muſt be applied, ſuch 
as ſpirit of ſal ammoniac to the noſtrils, temples and pulſes, 
with ſtrong frictions; or 40 or 50 drops of volatile ſpirits 
may be given inwardly, to which may be added cinnamon 
water, orange-flower-water, or the like; not forgetting 
a draupht of generous wine, with vellications and frictions 
of the extremities of the noſe, ears, head, hair, &c. till 
they recover. WEIS: 
When the patient is hyſteric, none but fetid things 
ſhould be applied to the noſe, ſuch as caſtor, aſa · fœtida, 
3 feathers burnt, or burnt leathes, horn, or the 
ike; as alſo fetid ſpirits, in a grievous fit; not omitting 
vellications and frictions of the aforeſaid parts, 


Of the Stasu of the Lower Jaw, _ 


Ix the ſpaſm of the lower jaw, when the patient can 
neither open his mouth, nor eat, as when perſons are 
wounded, and ſomething foreign is lodged therein, or 
when the nerves are hurt, or when ſharp things, ſuch as 
vitriol, are applied to ſtop the blood, the cure muſt be 
performed according to the diverſity of cauſes, as parti- 
cularly treated of in ſurgery. But when this happens 
ſpontaneouſly in infants, they generally die, though the 
beſt nervous and antiſpaſmodic medicines have been uſed 
both in yardly and outwardly , 


Of the Cxxic Srasm, or Convullion of the Muſcles of 
| the Mouth. 


A Cyx1c ſpaſm, if it proceeds from vegetable poiſons, 
as it generally does, they are to be expelled immediately 
from the body by a vomit, and then giving generous wine, 
warm with ginger or pepper. If it happens from other 
cauſes, it mult be treated with antiſpaſmodics and nervous 
medicines, both inwardly and outwardly; and chiefly 
with plaſter of betony and bay-berries, prepared with oil 
of amber, and applied to the temples, and behind the ears, 


Of the PALPITAT1ON of the HEART. 


Tur heart often palpitates ſo much as to be heard at 
a diſtance by the by ſtanders, which they ſuppoſe to be 
an affection of the thorax. This may ſometimes happen, 
from a violent motion of the body, chiefly when aſcend- 
ing high places, and principally in thoſe who are plethoric 
and hypochondriac. Sometimes it is caufed by fear or 
dread, when the blood is forced too violently to the heart, 
When it proceeds from violent motion or terror, and re- 
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turns often, it cauſes a kind of polypus, as is exiden 
from the diſſection of thoſe bodies who have died of this 
diſeaſe. Hence, almoſt a continual palpitation arify 
Sometimes it proceeds from a bad conformation of the 
heart and the neighbouring veſſels, ſuch as an aneuriſ 
of the aorta, when it becomes bongy, 

Others affirm, it ſometimes may be gauſed by wound 
in the ventricles or abſceſſes in the heat; or from wig, 
or a diſorder of the animal ſpirits, fnducing ſpaſmodie 
affections. | | 

In the beginning of the cure, if the patient is pleibo. 
ric, or when uſual bleedings have been ſtopt, it will be 
proper to bleed, by way of preſervation, in the ſpring aud 
autumn, 

Beſides this, ſaline, nitrous, and cinnabarine temper. 
ating medicines are to be uſed, particularly antiſpaſmo- 
dics, to appeaſe the motion of the heart, and render the 
blood more fluid. The aqueous infuſions of eas baln, 
veronica, primroſes, or citrons, are likewiſe as el. 
pecially with the eſſence of ſcordium, carduus benedictus, 
citron, or orange- peel, with a little dulciſed ſpirit of 
nitre, taken morning and evening; as alſo temperate pe. 
diluvia, moderate frequent exerciſe, riding, moderate 
diet, plenty of thin drink, whey, mineral waters, eſpe. 
cially the chalybeate kind, are very uſeful in this diſeaſe, 


Of a PoLyevs of the Heart, 


A Por vrus is a maſs compoſed of various pellicl:; 
and fibres, generated in the heart and large veſſels, They 
are generally founded in acute as well as chronic diſeaſes; 
and there are few bodies to be met with, wherein they 
are not to be found after death. Its principal ſeat is in 
the heart, pulmonary artery, and the aorta. 

They principally attack the ſanguine conſtitutions, and 
patients who have ſmaller veſſels, ſoft fibres, of a ſeden- 
tary life, who drink little, or are free in the uſe of acid 
wines and ſpirituous liquors, as alſo thoſe who eat large 
ſuppers. 

The beginning of a polypus may be known by a com- 
preſſion of the breaſt, a fixed pain about the heart, and 
when it increaſes there is a frequent palpitation of the 
heart, from a light cauſe, and the pulſe is ſtrangely unequz] 
and often intermits. When there is a violent motion cf 
the body, or the patient has taken a medicine which di. 
turbs the blood, or the mind is violently affected, a ſhort- 
neſs of breath and an incredible anxiety of the heatt wil 
ariſe. Laſtly, there are frequent faintings. without any 
evident cauſe, or from a certain poſition of the body. It 
the blood is let fall into hot water, it will congeal like 
jelly, and cleave into white filaments. 

In the cure, an exact regimen and diet muſt be mad: 
uſe of, with a frequent exerciſe and motion of the bod), 
and mineral waters, eſpecially thoſe of the chalybcate 
kind, and abounding with alkalious ſalt. 


Of the Hiccur. 


A Hiccvr is a ſpaſmodic affection of the. ſtomach and 
diaphragm, ariſing from any thing that irritates and vell: 
cates their nervous coats. When it proceeds from a fl:ght 
error in diet, it will ſoon end ipontaneouſly, or by drink 
ing any thing which dilutes the.acrid matter, Sometimes 
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it is of a more grievous kind, and may proceed from a 
hurt of the ſtomach, poiſon, an inflammation of the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, diaphragm, or the reit of 
the viſcera, Sometimes, immediately before death, it 
may proceed from gangrenes of the outward parts. In 
acute fevers, and chiefly the malignant, a hiccup is fre- 
quent, and often fatal. 

When it happens in old or weak perſons, from a plen- 
tiful meal, eſpecially from hard and flatulent aliment, a 
draught of generous wine, or a dram of any ſpirituous 
liquor, will generally take it away; Likewiſe ſtomachic 
powders mixt with Peruvian bark, and taken in generous 
wine, are profitable; as alſo if it proceeds from cold, or 
drinking cold liquors. 

When it proceeds from other cauſes, eſpecially from 
acid humours in the ſtomach, abſorbent and alkalious 
medicines are good. If it proceeds from an acute fever, 
or an inflammation of the ſtomach, it is a dangerous diſ- 
eaſe. However, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, joined to an 
alexipharmac, and given often, is proper; a dram or two 
of diaſcordium, given in the evening, may perform a cure. 
If it proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, it is ge- 
nerally incurable ; but Peruvian bark, with medicines a- 
gainſt internal inflammations, is moſt likely to ſucceed. 
If a poiſon is the cauſe, plenty of milk mult be taken with 
oil, as has been already taught. 


Of the So, or Heart- burn. 


Tuis diſorder is a heat or troubleſome burning about 
the pit of the ſtomach, or its left orifice, which ſometimes 
is extended the whole length of the oeſophagus, with a 
preſſure or ſpaſmodic conſtriction, uſually attacking the 
patient by fits. The cauſe is generally fat aliment, if 
cold drink be taken ſoon after. In ſome it proceeds from 
acids, in others from aromatics, ſpirituous liquors, or 
bilious humours, It frequently torments pregnant wo- 
men. This diſorder is generally flight, and vaniſhes of 
its own accord ; but in ſome it is of long duration, 

In the cure, the cauſe muſt always be attended to: If 
from acids, abſorbents are proper, particularly crabs-eyes 
and prepared ſhells, mixed with a fourth or fifth part of 
powder of nutmeg, given to half a dram. It is common* 
to take chalk alone, or mixed with nutmeg; bur care 
ſhould be taken not to be too free in its uſe, Oil of tar- 
tar per deliquium, given from 20 to 30 drops, in tea, 
coffee, broth, or warm beer, is uſually efficacious ; as 


alſo tincture of tartar and fpirit of hartſhorn. If it pro- 


ceeds from bilious humours, 30 or 50 drops of dulcifed 
ſpirit of nitre in water, tea, or coffee, will take away the 
pain. When it is cauſed by fat things, and draughts of 
cold liquor, a dram of brandy is good. Now and then 
laxatives ſhould be given, to carry of the humours. . In 
{anguine conſtitutions, bleeding may be proper, 


Of the CarDIALG1A, or Pain of the Stomach. 


Or all pains of the ſtomach, the cardialgia is the moſt ' 


ſevere. It is a ſpaſmodic pain of the orifice of the ſto- 
mach, ſometimes. of the right and ſometimes of the left. 
One kind of this diſorder may proceed from a ſharp cau- 
tic. or poiſonous matter; ſometimes it ariſes from a re- 


dandaat or cauſtic boil, or from a dyſentery. At other 
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times it may proceed from the blood, when any uſual e-- 
vacuations are ſuppreſſed, and the nervous membranes of 
the ſtomach are diſtended thereby. Hence it often happens 
to women after the fiftieth year; and, in the cure, 
bleeding or ſcarifications are proper: on the other hand, 
if it is deduced from a cauſtic matter in the ſtomach, oily: 
appeaſing things, aſſes milk, an infuſion of camomile 

flowers, cream, with abſorbents, are proper, It muſt 

be diſtinguiſhed from a painful inflation of the ſtomach, 

in which there is a tumour like a bladder under the falſe- 


- ribs, chiefly on the left fide, and under the pit of the ſto- 


mach; but the inflation is generally on the right fide, with 
great difficulty of breathing. This is common in infants 
before they are weaned; but more fo in hypochondriacs, 
if they are too luxurious. | 

If it proceeds from the remains of the aliment grown + 
ſharp,” whence flatulencies ariſe, it generally gives way to 
tea or coffee alone, or a decoction of camomile flowers, 
eſpecially mixed with ſtomachics ; likewiſe prepara - 
tions of fennel, aniſe, orange-peel, and other carmina- 
tives are uſeful ; as alſo a dram of the powder of orange 
peel, or camomile-flowers, with a few grains of ſaff on, 
in an ounce or two of wine. | 

When the (ſtomach is too much filled with aliment dif- 
ficult of digeſtion, or fat things, a gentle emetic will be 
neceſſary, eſpecially if there is a nauſea or reaching to vo- 
mit ; after which, a ſufficient quantity of warm-water muſt 
bedrank, to waſh the (ſtomach : this will be beſt promoted 


with a decoction of carduus benedictus, or half a dram of 


tartar-vitriolate, ſalt of worm- wood, and the like; after 
which ſtomachics muſt be given. | 

Ia a very violent cardialgia, from congeſtions of blood, 
vomits are improper, but bleeding neceſſary, with anti- 
ſpaſmodics of tartar-vitriolate, nitre, cinnabar, crabs eyes, 
and the like, in a proper vehicle; as alſo ſpirit of hartſ- 
hora mixt with tincture of tartar to 50 or 60 drops. To: 
theſe may be added emollient and anodyne clyſters, and a- 
bladder of hot milk, with camomile flowers, applied to- 
the pit of the ſtomach. 


J Frarurkxciks and ERUCTATIONS; 


Tux cauſe of theſe diſorders is generally a weak ſto- - 
mach, and crude flatulent aliment, ſuch as peaſe, beans, : 


lentils, coleworts, turnips, radiſhes, hard fat fleſh, and 


the like; which degenerate into wind, creating great an- 
xiety, if not evacuated, and difficulty of breathing. It 
is a diſorder familiar to hypochondriacs, and, the ſtomach 


being ſtrongly contracted, the wind breaks out with vio- 


ace. 

Another cauſe of flatulencies are congeſtions of blood 
in the branches of the vena portæ; whence proceed an- 
xieties of the præcordia, difficult breathing, colic pains, 
and the cardialgia, and, by conſent of the ſtomach with 
the head, pains in the head, the vertigo, and watchfulneſs. 


If it ariſes from crudities in the ſtomach, evacuations 


are neceſſary firlt of all; and then ſtrengtheners, aromatics,” 
bitters, and carminatives, ſuch as have been mentioned in 
the preceding diſeaſes; with a ſparing diet and excerciſe, 
If it proceeds from congeſtions of the blood in the 
branches of the vena portz, which is the caſe of hypo- 
chondriacs, or when uſual bleedings are ſuppreſſed, a vein 1 
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mult be opened; if the body is coſtive, an emollient elyſ- 
ter or a gentle laxative will be proper, If theſe fail, cha- 
lybeate medicines mult be uſed, ſuch as the tincture of vi- 
triol of mars, ſteel-filings fmely powdered to 6, 8, or 10 
grains, or oil of cinnamon with ſugar, or bitters, or ſpaw- 
waters, with conſtant exerciſe, i 


Of Worms. 


Worms are various with reſpe& to their ſhape and 
magnitude, and have their ſeat in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
The round are furniſhed with a proboſcis, and a kind of 
crooked claws, wherewith they — gnaw and tear 
the membranes. If theſe lodge in the ſtomach, their 
bites a»e attended with an inexpreſſible pain, anxiety, in- 
quietude, nauſea, and flux of ſpittle ; a fetid ſmell exhales 
from the mouth; the countenance is now pale, and then 
red; there is an itching of the noſtrils, with an inclination 
to vomit, and a dry and troubleſome cough by fits, and 
ſometimes fainting, 

When they are contained in the inteſtines, eſpecially 
the ilion, then they produce the following ſymptoms. 
The belly is ſtrangely diſtended, eſpecially in infants, and 
they ſeem to be afflicted with the tympany, with now and 
then a diarrhea, and the fæces are of an aſh-colour, not 
unlike cow. dung; the upper parts waſte away, inſomuch 
that the bones are viſible, and yet the apperite is great, 
The face is generally pale and tumid; the excrements 
ſeem to be full of cucumber-ſeed, or the like. 

The ſigns of the aſcarides are as follows: Their ſeat 
is chiefly in the groſs inteſtines, and they are moſt plen- 
tiful in the rectum. They are like book- worms, and are 
thrown out in large quantities. They have many things 
in common with the other inſets, and produce inflation 
of the belly, leannefs, and a nauſea; they are attended 
with a great itching of the anus, and cauſe fetid excre- 
ments. 

The broad worm, called tænia, is like a narrow tape 
two or three ells long, or longer, divided through the 
whole length with croſs joints or knots: Andry affirms, 
that there is only one in the body at a time, and therefore 


is called ſolium. 


The Greeks called the remedies againſt worms anthel- 
mintics; the moſt approved of which are aſa- fœtida and 
ſagapenum, eſpecially if mixed with purges, ſuch as mer 
curius dulcis, and extract of rhubarb in pills; with this 
caution, that before and after the uſe of them, a few 
ſpoonfuls of ſalad oil, or oil of ſweet almonds ſhould be 
taken, for all things of that kind are of great ufe, The 
ſeeds of cina, ſantonicum, and tanſey, are likewiſe uſeful, 
by reſiſting the putredinous colluvies, and reſtoring the 
tone of the inteſtines. | 

Some affirm, that bitters are good remedies, as the 
tops of wormwood, the leſſer centaury, ſcordium, and 
flowers of tanſey; likewiſe Peruvian bark, and eleutheria, 
in beer or wine, chiefly canary, in which ſome ſpoonfuls of 
the infuſion or decoction ſhould be taken every day. Aloes, 
myrrh, and corallina, are likewiſe powerful medicines in a 
proper vehicle, or with honey, in the form of an electuary. 
The freſh juice of water - ereſſes, taken every morning for 
ſome days, is likewiſe proper. | 


The filings of ſteel diſturb the lumbrici and aſcarides ; as 


N E. 
alſo Spaw waters; likewiſe ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, 
and the elixir of vitriol: Wine itſelf is not a bad thing 
drank at meals. | 

Medicines of quickſilver are likewiſe good, eſpecially 
half an ounce of it boiled in a pint of wormwood water, 
in a glaſs-veſſel, for half an hour, ſtirring the quickſilver 
with a ſtick : the doſe is a ſpoonful for a boy, often in a 
day: an adult may take three, in an ounce or two of ſo- 
lutive ſyrup of roſẽs; or it may be boiled in milk, it the 
children prefer it. 

If theſe fail, a purge ſhould be given every third or fourth 
day; ſuch as mercurius dulcis, with aloes, diagridium, 
reſin of jalap, or troches of alhandal. | 

When internal things are rejected, the belly may be 
anointed with oxes gall made hot, two or three times a- 
day, or with oil of coloquintida, or of wormwood, with 
diſtilled oils of wormwood and tanſey, to which the de- 
coction of quickſilver with milk may be added, 

To kilſ the aſcarides, chalybeates are good, and mercu- 
rial purges, with clyſters of a decoction of wormwood, 
ſeeds of cina, myrrh, and quickſilver, to which may be 
added an ounce and a half or two ounces of oil of worm- 
wood made by decoction. Or the clyſter may be of ſa. 
lad oil, or oil of ſweet almonds, or linſeed alone, and in- 
jeQed often. | | 

The powder of tin has been uſed many years as a re- 
medy againſt worms, and particularly the flat kind which 
often elude the force of other medicines ; but the ſilcceſs 
of this depends upon the proper doſe, and then it will have 
remarkable effects. 

Take an ounce and an half of pewter, and grind it to a 
fine powder, and mix it with half a pint of treacle, 

To adults give two ounces of the powder of pure tin, 
ſifted through the fineſt hair ſieve, mixt with eight ounces 
of treacle, after the patient has been purged with an infu- 
ſion of ſena and manna. | 


Of Dirricurrver Surenes$ION of URiNe, 


- Dipe1cvuirTy of urine ariſes generally from a ſtone, or 
from an inflammation of the kidneys or the neck of the 
bladder. In ſanguine perſons, it may proceed from the 
{uppreſhon of ſome uſual hæmorrhage, or from the blind 
piles; or there may be a congeſtion of blood in the ſpun- 
gy or cavernous part of the urethra, which may be ſo diſ- 
tended and inflated, as not to tranſmit the urine, or at 
leaſt with great difficulty, In ſome it may be owing to a 
ſpaſm of the neck of the bladder, or to ſharp urine ; in 0- 
thers to a palſy of the bladder, or a caruncle of the ure- 
thra; or from a tumour, abſceſs, or ulcer, in the proſtrate 
gland; or from its being too large, or indurated, as often 
happens. Likewiſe in bloody urine it is not ſeldbm ſup- 
preſſed; at leaſt it is expelled with great pain and trouble, 
which proceeds from a concretion of blood. Etmuller 
affirms, that adyſury is generally occaſioned from the want 

of mucus of the urinary paſſage, or its being worn off. 
As the cauſes of an iſchury are various, they ought to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other. When it pro- 
ceeds from an inflammation of the kidneys, the pain and 
heat are principally in that region, attended with a fever; 
if from a ſtcne in the kidneys, it is accompanied with vo- 
miting ; if from a ſtone in the bladder, there is a violent 
pain 
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dalia in the bladder, which is extended to the very extre- 
ity of the urethra; a mucus Or pus is excreted with pale 
rine; and, upon proper examination, the ſtone may be 
elt; but the moſt certain fign is ſearching the bladder 
th a catheter. When this diſorder ariſes from a ſtone 


mation of the neck of the bladder, there is a tumour and 
pain in the periceum; but it may be beſt perceived by 


the bladder ; for a tumour will be perceived by the phy- 
ſician, and by the patient a burning and prefling pain; 


impediment will be felt near the neck of the bladder, which 
will hinder it from proceeding further. To theſe ſigns 
may be added, when the diſorder is great, a teneſmus, a 
conſtriction of the anus, an anxiety of the præcordia, 
coldneſs of the extreme parts, vomiting, and a frebile 
pulſe. When the cavernous ſubſtance of the urethra is 
too much diſtended with blood, and the urine is ſuppreſſed, 
a ſilver pipe cannot be admitted into the urethra, eſpecial- 
ly if the patient abounds with blood. When there is a 
ſpaſm in the neck of the bladder, it appears from the 
cauſes aforeſaid ; and likewiſe the patient perceives a ſpaſ- 


catheter will paſs thereto, but no farther ; and there are 
no ſigns of a ſtone in the urethra or bladder. 
If the urine is ſharp, and produces a ſpaſm, we may 
diſcover it from its being very (ſtinking, eſpecially if the 
patient is old or ſcorbutic; and there are many ſaline par- 
ticles in the urine like lime, When there is a caruncle 
in the neck of the bladder, it may be known from the 
ſigns mentioned in the Jues venerea, where the cure is 
treated of. An abſceſs in the proſtrate gland often is miſ- 
taken for a caruncle. When a ſcirrhus of the proſtrate 
gland is the cauſe of a ſupreſſion, there is a hard or in- 
dolent tumour in the perinæum, or at leaſt the pain is not 
reat, 
q When the urinary paſſages are obſtructed by ſolid bo- 
dies, that is, the pelvis of the kidneys, the ureters, or 
the neck of the bladder, or the urethra, from a {tone con- 
tained therein; if it be ſmall, diuretics will be proper, 
_— which: are mentioned in a fit of the gravel or ſtone; to 
RS which may be added a decoction of eringo- root and Ep- 
ſom ſalt or Selters waters taken often therewith. But 
if the (tone is large, and cannot be excreted by this means, 
ſtrong diuretics are highly hurtful, and it mult be cured 
by ſection; {ſee SURGERY.) But if the patient is too 
weak, or too old, and cannot undergo the operation, the 
ſtone, if poſſible, muſt be driven back; and the pains muſt 
be appeaſed with antiſpaſmodics internally, and with le- 
nients, lubricant and oily medicines, as well as gentle 
anodynes: Externally, with emollient clyſters, ointments, 
liniments, and baths. If the pains are violent, lenient 
injections may be thrown up into the bladder, of ſalad, 
linſeed, -and white poppy oil, or oil of ſweet almonds, or 
a decoction of linſeed or roots of mallows in milk, with 
the addition of a little freſh butter, This done, the pati- 
ent mult have recourſe to lime - water. 


If the urine is ſuppreſſed from an inflammation of the 


waters not ſafe; but rather refrigerating nitrous remedies, 
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zn the urethra, it may be eaſily felt. If from an inflam- 
thruſtirg the ſinger into the anus, and turning it up towards 


and when a catheter is introduced into the urethra, an 


modic conſtriction about the neck of the bladder, and a 


kidneys or bladder, diuretics are pernicious, and mineral 
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neutral ſalts, crab · eyes, tartar · vitriolate, may be given, 
with a grain of camphor in every doſe, To render them 
more efficacious, they may be joined to a decoction or 
infuſion of parſley-roots,” eringo tea, ground-ivy, or the 
like; likewiſe emulſions of the four colds ſeeds; with crabs- 
eyes, calx of antimony, and nitre, or ſeeds of violets, which 
are laxative and gently diuretic: to theſe may be added 


fomentations, and a bladder filled with hot milk or water, 


or emollient and reſolvent cataplaſms, applied to the te- 
gion of the kidneys or bladder, or perinzum, according 


to the place of the inflammation, as well as baths of the 


ſame kind: but above all, bleeding is neceſſary, eſpecially 
in the plethoric, and the promoting of uſual hzmorrhages. 


In the mean while aperients and reſolvents muſt be given, 


ſuch as powders of crabs-eyes, arcanum duplicatum, tar- 
tar-vitriolate, and nitre; or medicinal waters, with bit- 
ter cathartic ſalts given now and then, 

When the ſpungy ſubſtance of the urethra is ſwelled with 
blood, and as it were inflated, a copious bleeding is the 
principal remedy. KA, 

When a ſpaſm affects the neck of the bladder, it muſt be 
treated with temperating and antiſpaſmodic powders, din- 
retic waters, and infuſions, with emulſions, or lenient oils 
now and then, ſuch as ſalad-oil, oils of ſweet almonds, 
poppy or linſeed : externally, cataplaſms, ointments, cly- 
ſters, and baths, of the emollient and demulcent kind; 
with gentle opiates, if the diſeaſe requires them. 

If the ſpaſm proceeds from a ſharp urine, from the ſurvy, 
or otherwiſe, it mult be treated with gentle purges- and 
diaphoretics, and abſorbents, ſuch as crabs-eyes, mo- 
ther of pearl, prepared chalk, calx of antimony, and am- 
ber; with lement decoctions of china root, Larſaparills, 
or mallows, with emulſions, and demulcent oils; to which 
may be added ſyrup of marſh-mallows; when the pains are 
violent, they mult be appeaſed with moderate opiates. 

If the difficulty proceeds from blood remaining in the 
bladder, or its neck, the concretion is to be reſolved and 
expelled with warm infuſions of digeſtive herbs drank like 
tea, ſuch as ground-ivy, arnica, chervil, or veronica; with 
tincture of tartar, or liquor of the terra foliata of tartar, 
with digeſtive powders of crabs eyes, ſaturated with the 
juice of oranges or lemons, ſperma ceti, tartar-vitriolate, 
nitre, and cinnabar: to which may be added the water of 
chervil or parſley ; with roaſted onions applied hot to the 
region of the pubes, perineum; or cataplaſms of wheat- 
flour boiled in milk, - with butter and a little ſaffron, or 
with white lily roots, mallows, marſh-mallows, or ca- 


momile flowers applied to jelax the ſpaſm of the neck of 


the bladder; or with a bladder of hot milk, in-which 


camomile flowers have been boiled; with emollient and + 


reſolvent clyſters of camomile-flowers boiled in milk, 
with oil or freſh butter: but, if all theſe fail, a catheter 
is to be introduced into the neck of the bladder, to break 
the concretion, and evacuate the urine, | ; 
When there is an ulcer in the bladder, which will ap- 
pear from purulent and fetid urine, with a moſt violent 
pain in the bladder, as if a ſtone was contained therein; 
all ſharp and ſtimulating things muſt be avoided, and the 
infuſions of vulnerary abſorbent roots and herbs mult be 
given with mucilages and ſoft balſamics, eſpe cially balſam 
of Mecca, Tolu, Cc. with a moderate ute of quickſilver, 
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eſpecially if the caſe is venereal. Then mineral waters 
may be drank, either alone or with warm milk, for ſe- 
veral weeks, or the hot bath waters: to theſe may be 


added injections of a decoction of the traumatic herbs, 


ſuch as agrimony, St John's wort, plantain, or yarrow; 
or, in their ſtead, milk with ſyrup of marſh-mallows, or 
freſh butter, or oil of St John's wort, 

If there is a difficulty of urine in pregnant women 
towards the laſt months, diuretics muſt be ſhunned, 
The beſt remedy ia this caſe is to eaſe the prefſure upon 
the part; but, if that will not do, to uſe a catheter, 

Laſtly, if it proceeds from a ſwelling of the proſtate 
gland, or if it is become ſcirrhous, it mult be treated as 
fuch, as will be hereafter taught. 

But, if theſe remedies will not do, the bladder muſt 
be pierced with a trochar, which is called the puncture 
of the periovzum ; and, when the perforation is made, 
the water muſt be evacuated, as in the dropſy : The in- 
ſtrument muſt be left in the wound, and be faſtened in 
ſuch a manner that it does not fall out, that ſo the urine 
may be made as often as there is occaſion ; It is a trouble 
ſome operation, but the only one left. 


Of the DiaBETESG. 


A D1anertes happens when the urine comes away 
crude, exceeding the quantity of liquids drank, attended 
with weakneſs, which generally proceeds from the kid- 
neys, which are too weak and lax, eſpecially in thoſe who 
have been accultomed to drink too much. He1sr. 

Liſter obſerves, that a diabetes comes ſlowly on, and 
is a long while in breeding. In the beginning, the mouth 
is dry, and the ſpitile a little white and frothy; the urine 
being ſomewhat more than uſual, with a ſmall thirſt. A 
heat begins to beperceived in the bowels, which is alittle 
pungent ; the patient falls away, and the mind is anxious 
and unſtable. In time the thirſt greatly increaſes, the 
urine is plentiful, and the body waſtes. When they 
make water without intermiſſion, the thirſt becomes into- 
lerable; and, though much is drank, it is not proportion- 
able to the water. When the urine is retained a little 
while, there is a ſwelling of the loins, ilia, and teſtes, 
and it comes away with pain, Now death is at hand. 
The urine is pale, not ſweet, but it is more ſweetiſn at 
laſt than at firſt. | 

Strengtheners, moderate aſtringents, and ſpecies of 
hyacinth, with crocus martis, are good in this diſeaſe, 
eſpecially with anodynes : or Japan earth, or the tincture 
ok vitriol of mars, red wine with water in a ſmall quan- 
tity : the drink ſhould be ſparing, and all exceſſes avoid- 
ed. Exerciſe and frictions of the body are likewiſe pro- 
table, becauſe they ſtrengthen the parts, and increaſe 
perſpiration. * 

Liſter fays, almonds and a milk diet are proper in this 
diſtemper; as alſo wine with ginger; allowing in the mean 
time a draught of milk and water to allay the thirſt, 

Willis declares, he has often preſcribed tincture of an- 


timony with good facceſs; and lime-water with ſaſſafras, 
auiſeeds, raiſins, or liquorice, 
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Or WOMENS DISEASES, 


Of the Caloros1s, or Green- Sickneſs, 


SYDENHAM looks upon this to be a ſpecies of the hy. 
ſteric affection, and is known by a „ and diſcolourz. 
tion of the face and the whole body. The complexiq, 
appears a little ſublivid or greeniſh, with a red or dart 
circle under the 7 ; the face is bloated, the eyelids and 
ancles are apt to {well ; the whole body is heavy and dull. 
there is a tenſive laſſitude of the legs and feet, difficult, 
of breathing. palpitation of the heart, pain of the head, 
a feveriſh pulſe, a drowſineſs; a pica, or defire of eatir 
unſit things, ſuch as coals, chalk, Cc. and a ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes. The clavus hyſtericus often attacks py. 
tients in the height of this diſorder, 

The cure is to be attempted with chalybeate medicine, 
ſuch as are preſcribed in the hyſteric diſorder, given ac. 
cording to the patient's age, drinking wine after then: 
or the corroborating infuſion with angelica root. If the 
patient is not very weak, ſhe may be purged once or twice 
before the courſe is entered upon, 

Heiſter recommends attenuants, evacuants, and ſtrength. 
eners, with a good diet and exerciſe ; particularly tron 
v to vüj grains of powder of ſteel, with half a ſcruple of x 
proper elæoſaccharum, or with bitter extracts given in the 
evening ; as alſo emmenagogues at due times, with pe. 
diluvia and bleeding in the foot about the time of men- 


ſtruation. If theſe will not ſuffice, he thinks matrimony 
a certain cure. 


Of the SUrrRESSION of the MeNSES. 


As ſoon as a healthy female arrives at her full prowth, 
ſhe generates more blood than can be conveniently con- 
tained in the veſſeis; wherefore the ſuperfluity is eyacu- 
ated by the uterine arteries, and is called the Mes. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that in a ſuppreſſion of the menſ: 
there is a plethora, with a liſtleſſneſs to motion; a bear 
neſs, a paleneſs, a pain of the loins and of the proin; 
all the functions, whether natural, vital, or animal, ate 
depraved. Sometimes the menſes will force a way thro 
the eyes, ears, noſtrils, gums, the ſalival duds, bladder, 
breaſts, ſkin, wounds, or ulcers, 

Hence often ariſes a depravation of all the viſcera, a 
alſo diſeaſes without number, partly from a putrefaticn 
already begun, and partly from the hurt which the vel:ls 
have received. 

From this diſorder proceed want of appetite ; the pic 
and malacia, or a depraved appetite. If it is habitual 
and obſtinate, a ſcirrhus or dropſy of the womb are to be 
feared, or a rupture of ſome blvod-veſſel, eſpecially of 
the lungs, It is not ſo dangerous when the uterus is not 
infarcted, or when there is no other ſymptom of the men- 
ſes. If this diſeaſe is attended with the fluor albus, it 


may become habitual, and from yellow become green and 


acrid, corroding the uterus, and laying a foundation of: 
dropſy therein, | 


Things which retard the menſes are, immoderate coll, 
ſorrow, a ſudden fright, too great evacuations, incraſſa 
b tiog 
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tins diet, a crudity of the humours, acids, and aſtringent days of child-bed, in Aender and plethoric ſubjects. 
medicines. 8 When the patient is cachectic, and the flux continues 

This diſorder is to be cured in the ſame manner as the long, it is thin, watery, and mucid. In the ſcorbutic, it 
bylteric affection; but, if the remedies for chat fail, the is corrupt and fetid, with acrimony and pain. In the 
patient mult take every morning five ſpoonfuls of an hy- younger fort, f before child- bearing, if the evacuation be 
| ſteric julep, with twelve drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn; and immoderate, it is commonly followed by a fluor albus, 

every night a ſcruple of compound powder of myrrh made or the dripping of a white, impure, mucid matter. 
into a bolus, or pills with ſyrup of lemons, Allen recom- The cauſe may be referred to a copious and impetuous 
mends cantharides and camphor; the doſe is from two afflux of blood to the uterus, and an unequal and impe- 
grains to fix, ded reflux by the veins ; hich diſtending and relaxing the 

Hoffman directs chalybeates, or pills made of aloes, uterine veſſels, make the orifices too wide, or rend and 
myrrh, ſaffron, amber, caſtor, and round birthwort. Pit- corrode them, by which the blood flows too freely. 
cairn thinks mercury more efficacious than ſteel, This may happen from a plethora, or when there has 

If the fluids are inclimable to ſtagnate, their fluidity may been a long ſuppreſſion, or an abortion, or a difficult la- 
be preſerved by fomentations and frictions of the feet; by bour. It generally happens to women about the fiftieth 
opening a vein in the foot, and bleeding elſewhere; by year, when the menſes are going to leave them; and not 
giving uterine purges ; by emmenagogues; by plaſters, always without danger. It ſometimes happens to women 
fomentations, liniments, vapouts and heat; by ſtrength- upwards of ſixty, which, if attended with a flow fever, 
ening the veſſels debilitated with a plethora, by chaly- - haſtens death, N 
beates and aſtringents. The concomitant ſigns are generally theſe: A tenſion 

Uterine cathartics are aloes, myrrh, bryony, colocyn- and inflation of the hypochondria, a heavy preſſing pain 
thus, gum-ammoniac, bdellium, ſagapenum, opopanax, about the loins, ſometimes with a chilneſs ; a coldn- is of 
ala-ferida, galbanum, and elixir proprietatis. the extremities, a ſinking of the veſſels, a paleneſs of 

 Emmenagogues, beſides the former, ate, ariſtolochia, the face, a quick pulſe, with an internal heat, a coſtive- 
mugwort, motherwort, camomile, . juniper, marjoram, neſs, and little urine ; all which ſhew there is not only. 
marum, feverfew, pennyroyal, rue, ſavine, ſage, elder, a debility and laxity of- the uterus, but ſpaſmodic ſtric- 
wild-thyme, tanſy, thyme. To which may be added tures of the vaſculous and nervous parts, which force the 
balm, roſemary, wall-flowers, ſaffron, bay and juniper blood to the uterus. | 
berries, amber, rhubarb, and aromatics As alfo borax, If the body is cacochymic or ſcorbutic, or full of bad 
alkaline and volatile ſalts; warm, ſtimulating, acrid, and humours, or afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe; when the 
aromatic oils; the barks of guaiacum, ſaſſaftas, cinna- viſcera are unſound, and the liver; ſpleen, and meſeraic 
mon, and juniper; the rinds of oranges, citrons, and veins, are {tufted with thick blood, the caſe is dangerous 
lemons, and troubleſome ; for the fault of the fluids and cachexy 

Reſolving plaſters are thoſe of cummin, melilot, gal- continually increaſe : Beſides, the more the ſtrength is 
banum, bayberries, labdanum, oxycroceum, which mult weakened, the more the ſtomach and digeſtion are hurt; 
be applicd to the ſoles of the feet navel and groin, The the blood is depraved, and the excretions diſturbed and 
fomentations may be made of Venice ſoap, and ſome of leſſened. When this happens to women when the child 


| is dead, their lives are in great danger, and nothing but 


the above mentioned herbs. 


| | * ſpeedy aſſiſtance from a man · mid wife can ſave them. The 
Of the e : ” Nene, 2 caſe is alſo dangerous when the ſecundines are violently- . 


| extracted, or parts of them are retained, and which ſome- 
Every large flux of blood from the uterus is not to 


times degenerates into moles. * 
be eſteemed noxious, but ſuch only as is attended with Immoderate evacuations are produced by a ſedentary 
loss of ſtrength, which brings on other ſymptoms, ſuch life, which gives room for abundance of thick chyle and 


as want of appetite, crudities from indigeſtion, a ſenſa- milk It is cauſed likewiſe by too frequent uſe of ſalt, 
tion of weight near the regimen of the ſtomach, an ill acrid, and ſeaſoned meats ; by ſpiritous liquors, ©c. by 
cclour in the face, a languid pulſe, often with a gentle violent agitatiops and paſſions of the mind, from loſſes, 
heat, an cedematous ſwelling of the feet, and a diſturbed gaming, love, anger, Ge. It may be obſerved likewiſe, . 
ſleep without refreſhment. | b. | | that viclent exerciſe does as much harm as the moderate 
Sometimes the menſes flow in too great plenty and is ſerviceable, eſpecially if the patient is ſubject to this 
with impetuoſity at the uſual period; ſometimes twice or fux from other cauſes; ſach as immoderate repetitions of 


oftener in a month; ſometimes again they continue ſeveral the venereal act, eſpecially in women of a delicate conſti- 
| tution; too frequent child- bearing. 


days longer than ordinary. | 75 | 

This flux ſometimes conſiſts of thin florid blood; which The cure ſhould reſpect the reſtraining a preſent flux, 
happens chiefly in abortions; and from a retention of and the keeping within bounds a future one. 
pieces of the ſecundines, which keep the mouths of the It thould be begun with reſt, if convenient, in bed; 
veſſels open. Sometimes there are coagulated and clut- the patient lying on her back, and ſilent as much as poſ- 
ted maſſes like fleſh come away with the blood, of the ſize fible. Bleed in the arm, according as the conſtitution and 
an egg, which is occaſioned by a ſtoppage of the men- ſtrength of the patient, as well as theurgency of the 
es for two or three months. At other times the blood ſymptoms, will admit or require. Avoid ligatures of the 
25 gr Umous, coagulated, and black; generally on the firſt limbs. Let the patient fare ſlenderly on veal and chicken- 


broths,. 
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broths, fiſh ſoups ; and drink a piiſan of nettle - tops, yar- 
row, and plantane, with orange-peel, or of the greater 
comfrey ; if ſhe be hot and bilious, with linſeed. 

If thefe fail, have recourſe to aſtringents. 


Of the Fruox ALBus, or Whites. 


Tus fluor albus conſiſts in the efflux of a whitiſh, 
Iymphatic, ſerous, or aqueous humour, from the matrix. 

It is ſometimes white, ſometimes pale, yellow, green, 
or blackiſh; ſometimes it is ſhatp and corroſive, ſome- 
times foul and fetid : the face is diſcoloured, there is a 
pain in the ſpine of the back, the appetite is loſt, and the 
eyes and feet ſwell. Some women have a periodical flux 
of the whites inſtead of the menſes. 

The ſymptoms are, a pain and weight in the loins, 
which is worſt in the lymphatic flux, as being attended 
with a ſwelling of the uterus, turbid urine, barrenneſs, 


a proneneſs to abortion ; a loathing of ſome things, and 


longing for others; "indigeſtion; thickneſs and crudity of 
the blood; whence proceed cedematous ſwellings of the 
feet by day, and of the face by night; difficult breathing, 
palpitation of the heart, ſyncope, relaxation of the liga- 
ments of the uterus, a total or partial procidentia uteri : 
if the flux is acrid and corroſive, it ulcerates the vulva; 
creates phlyctenæ; which laſt generally proceed from a 
ſcirrhus or cancer in the uterus; a flow fever; dropſies 
of different parts; of which, or a conſumption, the patient 
generally dies. 

It may be known from a virulent gonorrhœa; becauſe 
this is attended with pain and an inflammation of the ex- 
ternal parts of the pudenda, chiefly about the clitoris ; 
heat, ſharpneſs and difficulty of urine, pain in coition ; 
it makes its progreſs ſooner. If the gonorrhea is inve- 
terate, it is very like a fluor albus. 

Beſides arterial blood, the menſes conſiſt of redundant 
lymph or ſerum, chiefly from the membranous cells, and 
ventricles-of the glands of thoſe parts of the membrana 
celluloſa which are more immediately connected with the 
kidneys, uterus, and ovarium. When this lymphatic 
ſecretion becomes morbid, it is called the fluor albus, 
Art firſt the parts of the membrana adipoſa of the loins, 
kidneys, and uterine appendages, are waſted by it; but 
at length the flux becomes acrimonious, and may melt 
and carry off all the fat of the body. | 

The fluor albus ſometimes is diſcharged from the nte- 
rine veſſels, and ſometimes from the glands of the vagina: 
in the firſt caſe it ſtops when the menſes begin to flow 
in the latter it continues with them, and pregnant women 
are not exempted from it. 

When this flux is unſeaſonably ſtopped, it cauſes the 
belly to ſwell, with pains of the loins, flow fevers, numb- 
neſs of the joints, and great laſſitude of the body. 

When the flux is lacteous, it may be cured in fifteen 
days. The patient muſt feed ſparingly, uſe frequent 
exerciſe, and ſleep little. If this is not complied with, 
ſhe muſt bleed ip the arm once or twice a-month, and 
take purges ns emetics, or at leaſt frequent clyſters, 
The efficacy mult be aſſiſted with diaphoretics, decoction 

ef the woods, and diuretics. 

In the ſemilacteous flux, inſpiſſating and nouriſhing 
diet will be beſt, ſuch as creams, ſoaps, boiled milk, 


* 
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roaſt meat, jellies, &. milk, or milk turned with a de- 
coction of china, is very good. | | 

Narcotics are highly uſeful, eſpecially if the patient is 
reſtleſs, or delirious. Ia the beginning the doſe mult be 
ſmall, which may be gradually increaſed, 

When the veſiculæ latez are relaxed, the tone mult 
be reſtored with hot mineral baths, fomentations and in- 
jections of and bathing in the fame. The ſtream may alſo 
be conveyed into the vagina with a funnel, 

Decottions of the woods are alſo good as diaphoretics; 
and diuretics of a decoction of roots of eringo and reſt. 
barrow, with powder of millepedes, or glauber's ſalt, 

If the lymphatic flux is attended with a ſerophulous, 
ſcorbutic, or venereal taint, theſe orders muſt be fir(t 
removed, If the uterine lymphatics are compreſſed by 
{cirrhofities, cancers, ganglions, or the like, regard mult 
be had to the cauſes, | 

In obſtructions of the glands of the uterus, begin with 
bleeding; then a gentle purge, or an emetic of iij grains 
of tartar emetic or ipecacuanha, Afterwards, if the 
patient's conſtitution is cold, attenuating aperients, If 
ſhe is hot and bilious, with a ſenſible pain in the uterus, 
cooling broths and apozems, with the addition of cray- 
fiſh ; aſſes milk, with a decoction of _ ; chalybeate 
whey, with chervil boiled therein. Gently purging mi- 
neral waters, baths, and half baths, are convenient in the 
ſummer. 


Of the Furor UTERINUS. 


SALAC1TY in women, attended with impudence, reſt- 
leffneſs, and a delirium, is called the furor uterinus, 
It ariſes from a too great ſenſibility or inflammation 
of the pudenda, or parts wherein the venereal ſtimulus 
reſides, which are chiefly the clitoris and vagina; or the 
too great abundance and acrimony of the fluids of thoſe 

parts; or both theſe cauſes may exiſt together, 
In the delirium maniacum, the patient is entirely ſhame- 


leſs; in the melancholicum more reſerved, and her folly 


is confined to fewer objects. 

It may proceed from the abuſe of hot aperitives ; thus 
ſal amoniac, borax, and cantharides, have produced it: 
from powerful emenagogues in hot and bilious conſtitu- 
tions; ſometimes from difficult and ſuppreſſed menſes; 
from remedies given againſt ſterility. Muſk diffolved in 
oleum aromaticum, and rubbed on the membrum virile, 
has raiſed a phlogoſis in the vagina, whence a furor uteri- 
nus enſued, 

It is difficult to cure in thoſe whoſe menſes are difficult 
at firſt ; in inveterate caſes; in old ſubjects. It is eaſier 
cured, when the furor uterinus is eſſential, and the deli- 
rium ſymptomatic, than when the delirium is effential, 
and the furor ſymptomatic, The maniacal delirium is 
harder to manage than the melancholic. If it continues 
a month or two, the fault of the brain becomes obſti- 
nate, for it degenerates into real madneſs. 

The indications of cure, are to diminiſh the heat and 
ſenſibility of the affected parts; to cool, ſweeten, and 
dilute the blood, and to render it balſamic; or to purſue 
both intenſions at once. | 

The firſt indication is anſwered by frequent and copious 
bleedings, as in an incipent madneſs; even to eight times 

in 
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in two days, if nothing forbids ; if ſhe faints, there is 


vo danger. She mult likewiſe be purged, as mad folks 
are, with jalap, ſcammony, diagrid. The doſe muſt be 
increaſed one third, as being hard to purge. Emetics 
are alſo good; for they evacuate the bile, which abates 
the acrimony of the humours. In the intervals, order 
frequent emollient clyſters ; to which add half a dram 
of {al prunella, or alittle vinegar morning and night, baths 
and ſemicupia; moderate the heat, irritation, and ſenſibi- 
lity of the parts affected: as alſo emollient injections in- 
to the vagina, and fomentations, or peſſaries of cotton 
may be {tceped therein; ſal prunella may alſo be mixed 
therein. 


Of an IxrTAUNATIOX of the Wons. 


An inflammation of the uterus appears from extraor- 
dinary heat, and a fixed pain in the groin, with an acute 
fever, a pain in the loins and belly, an inflation of the 
abdomen, a ſtimulus to make water and go to (tool ; heat, 
and difficulty of urine ; tumour, pain, heat, and tenſion 
of the hypogaſtric region; redneſs of the os uteri, and 
great heat of the vagina. If the fore-part of the uterus 
is affected, there is a dyſury or heat of urine ; if the back 
part. a teneſmus, frequent faintings and cardialgia, a 
burning fever; or, if the inflammation is violent, a ly- 
pyria, in which the external parts or extremities are cold, 
and the internal burn, and the pulſe is imperceptible; a 
delirium and phrenſy: the breaſts ſwell in proportion as 
the inflamed uterus. 


grievous and profound. It is eaſy formed in child-bed 
women, and frequently accompanies the milk fever; and 
may be cured in a few days, if rightly managed: But 
when it is very intenſe, and attended with grievous ſymp- 
toms without remiſhon, it kills on the ſeventh, ninth, or 
eleventh day ; and a white miliary fever generally ſuper- 
venes, which is the worſt omen, for it ſhews a mortifica 
tion of the uterus. When this fever happens, there are 
ſpaſtic and painful ſtrictures in the abdomen, the flux of 
the uterus is ſtopped, the body is coſtive, the feet are 
cold; there is an urging to make water, which is painful; 
the head looks red, and ſwells; the eyes ſhine; drops of 
blood fall from the noſe; the mind is diſturbed ; the ſleep 
is little, with terrifying dreams: there is likewiſe moſt dif- 
ficult breathing, faintings, convulſions, a phrenetic deli- 
rium, which commanly have a fatal tendency. 

This diſeaſe ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from an inflamma- 
tion of the bladder or rectum; which may be done from 
the place of the pain: in that of the bladder it is ſuperſi- 
cial, as if it were in the integuments; in that of the rec- 
tum it is very deep, as if about the os ſacrum; in that of 
the uterus it is in the middle, with a violent heat in the 
vagina, if the finger is introduced. If the bladder is af- 
fected, there is an extraordinary heat and retention of u- 
rine; and a teneſmus, if in the rectum: In the bladder; 
the pain is preciſely on the os pubis; in the rectum, the 
anus is affected. If theſe ſymptoms happen in an inflam 
mation of the uterus, they are more ſlight. 

If the inflammation is not reſolved, it generally ends 


in a mortiſication, ulcer, or cancer, A mortification ſoon 
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kills, and the womb and vagina after a diſſection appeat 
to be of a blackiſh brown, If it ends in a ſuppuration, 
the diſeaſe is of longer date, which generally happens to 
women not in child bed: It begins to diſcover itſelf about 
the ninth or tenth day, by the ceſſation of molt of the in · 
flammatory ſymptoms, which will return about the twelfth 
with a ſhooting pain in the affected part. 

A gangrene or mortification happens on the fourth or 
fifth day, and is known by a weak, languiſhing, and inter- 
mitting pulſe, and by a ſudden ceſſation of all the ſymp- 
toms. | ; 

If the diſeaſe exceeds the time of the former termina- 
tions, and the inflammation is ſuperficial, it is apt to turn 
to an induration or ſcirrhus; which ulcerating, becomes 
a cancer, and is incurable, If, about the twenty ſecond 
day, there is a renitency or hardneſs, and a dull heavy 
pain in the region of the utervs, there is a ſcitrhus formed, 

Women in child- bed ſometimes have the womb inflamed 
from the fault of unſkilful midwives, or hard labour; or 
the lochia are ſtopped by pains, or hyſterical ſpaſms, 
dread, or cold; wherefore proper precautions ſhould be 
uſed to prevent it; which may done by keeping them uf 
der a gentle diaphoretic regimen, and by allaying the al- 
moſt febriſe heat. Oil of almonds is proper alone, or 
with a fourth part of ſperma ceti, given daily to half an 
ounce in chicken-broth ; externally the whole abdomen 
ſhould be anointed with oil of dill, camomile and white- 
lilies, of each an ounce, oil of caraways a dram, or a dram 


of camphor; laying a warm napkin doubled over the 
This difeaſe may be ſaid to be ſuperficial or more ſam 


e. 

The tumult being thus appeaſed, the lochia are to be 
promoted with pills of bitter extracts, temperate reſinous 
gums, and aloes well corrected; of which xv gr. is a doſe 
morning and evening, to be continued from five to eight 
days. Theſe are alſo good when the after · birth or part 
of it is retained. | | 

If there is a fever, the belly is diſtended with wind, 
the lochia are retained, and the ſpaſms tend to the upper 
parts, you mult bleed in the foot. 

The drink may be chicken-broth, with ſcorzonera root, 
ſuecory, and ſhavings of hartſhorn boiled therein. As alſo 
temperating and reſolving powders made of crabs- eyes, and 
their ſolution, nitre, and ſal polychreſt. To which may 
be added clyſters of whey, camomile-flowers, mug- wort, 
ſage, Oc. with honey, nitre, and fat of hens. 

In women out of child-bed the inflammation generally 
happens in the neck of the uterus and the vagina; and then, 
beſides the foregoing things, you muſt apply epithems to 
the pubes, uterine injections, peſſaries, and ſuppoſitories. 
The epithem may be of arquebulade water four ounces, 
eſſence of ſaffron, camphorated ſpirit of wine, of each two 
ounces, nitre a dram, diſſolved in elder-flower water: 
and, as circumſtances require, mixed with vinegar, or tue, 
or ſcordium, and applied with a double cloth, - The in- 
jection may conſiſt of aſſes milk, with flowers of elder, 
myrrh, and ſaffron; and a little nitre may be added&othe 
decoction. The teneſmus may be appeaſed with emollie it 
half baths, or with an ounce of oil of ſweet almonds, and 
xij grains of ſaffron, injected into the anus. Theſe re- 
medies are uſeful in caſe of a ſuppuration, 
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Of the AsscksSs of the Wons. 


AB$CEsSEs of the womb are either inflammatory, tu- 
berculous, or ſteatomatous. 
The ſymptoms of an incipient abſceſs are much the 
ſame as the inflammation, ſuch as pain, heat, tenſion, Cc. 
which intermit for ſome time, and appear again, when 
the tuppuration begins; of which the inflammatory is 
moſt ſenſible, the ſteatomatous the leaſt. When the ab 
ſceſs is formed, all the ſymptoms of inflammation vaniſh : 
but coldneſs of the extremities, a {flow fever, and maraſmus, 
gradually increaſe from the abſorption of the pus into the 
blood. — IE8 

If no inflammation has preceded, and the patient was 
ſubje& to obſtructions, eſpecially of the glands of the u- 
terus, and had a lymphatic fluor albus, it may be tuber- 
culous ; if the tumour is ſoft and indolent, it may be 
ſteatomatous ; but theſe are rare. The place may be 


partly diſ-overed by the touch, but more eſpecially by the 
- complaints of the patients. 


Ik it breaks into the bladder, and paſſes off by urine, 
or into the rectum, and is diſcharged by ſtool, or into the 
groin, it is dangerous; if into the abdomen, incurable: 
If it breaks into the vagina, it may become an ulcer, 
which is commonly mortal ; or the patient may periſh by 
a hectic fever before the eruption. The tuberculous and 


ſteatomatous are much the ſloweſt. 


The work in this caſe muſt be left to nature, in a con- 
firmed abſceſs ; unleſs it can be come at through the vagina, 
and opened with a lancet, and then deterſive injections may 
perform a cure. 


Cf the Uucts of the UrERus. 


An ulcer may have its iſſue and ſeat in the concave ſur- 
face of the uterus ; or may be lodged more deep, and have 
iſſues into the rectum, bladder, groin, or cavity of the 
abdomen. 

The cauſes of an eroſion may be the fluor albus, or 
rather lymphaticus; the corruption of the foetus, or pla- 
centa, in the womb ; acrid or cauſtic injections; the fre- 
quent uſe of cantharides, the lues venerea, or acrimonious 
menles. 

If the ulcer proceeds from an abſceſs, it may be in- 
flammatory, tuberculous, or ſteatomatous; if from an 


eroſion, it may be venereal, ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, or 


ſimple : It may be alſo ſimple, ſcirrhous, or cancerous. 

The chief fign of an ulcer is the eflux of purulent mat- 
ter ; and the greater the quantity, the profounder the 
ulcer, If the flux is ſanious, or mixed with blood, the 
blood veſſels are eroded. Mortal hæmorrhages ſometimes 
ſupervene. Scmetimes they may proceed from a fever, 
and ra refaction of the blood. | 
An ulcer is hard to be diſtinguiſhed from a fluor albus : 
however pus is always more compact and fetid, unleſs 
it 18 lymphatic ;. and there is always a fixed pain from an 
ulcer. | 

All ulcers of the uterus are dangerous ; when they are 
gſtulous, or ſcirrhous, or both, they-portend death: the 
ſame may be faid of the cancerous ; or when they are at- 
tended with a flow hectic fever, ſwellings of the feet, a 
marafmus, c. 


hne. 


In order to the cure, it is neceſſary to know whether 
the ulcer is ſeated in the body of the uterus, or near the 
os uteri, in the vagina; or whether it be venereal, for the 
laſt muſt be treated as that diſtemper requires. 

To correct the vicious acrimony of the blood, uſe broths, 
or decoctions of lettuce, ſuccory, borrage, with ſal pry. 
nella ; ſometimes with veal or a puller ; alſo chalybeated 
whey, ſweetened with ſyrup of violets. But the heſt 
thing is a milk- diet; to which, for variety-ſake, may be 
added rice, eggs, a decoction of china, barley, &c. or 


chervil, agrimony, fumitory, or the ſecond lime water, 


or ſteel waters alone. Likewiſe emollieat baths or ſe. 
micupia, 

Injections of whey and brown ſugar are good, 

To conſolidate the ulcer, uſe injections of agrimony, 
with the ſecond lime water; or warm ſulphureous bath- 
waters, and the fumigations of the gums. | 

To eaſe the pain, give gentle narcotics. 


Of the SC'rRHvs of the UTERUS, 


SOMETIMES an inflammation of the uterus ends in a 
ſcirrhus, which is a hard, renitent, and indolent tumour, 
without heat and pain. | 

It is a very troubleſome diſorder, and often incurable, 
and the attempt to remove it is dangerous, though it is 
apt to bring on dropſies, a cancer, a maraſmus, c. Its 
ſeat is in the glands, lymphatic veſſels, or lacteals of the 
uterus. 4 

The ſymptoms are, a weight inthe hypogaſtrium, when 
the patient ſtands or walks; difficulty of lying on the well 
ſide ; if the tumour is painful, the is obliged to lie on her 
back; the menſes are ſuppreſſed ; ſometimes there are 
violent and dangerous hæmorrhages; a dropſy of the ab- 
domen or uterus: If it ſuppurates, there are figns of an 
abſceſs. It may be partly diſcovered by preſſing the hand 
on the region of the os pubis. 

If the tumour be ſmall, recent, and void of pain, you 
may give broths of eringo, reſt- harrow, and aſparagus routs, 
of each half an ounce, Whey, with v:triolate tartar, 
or chalybeated whey, are very gentle. Or give a piat 
every day of vitriolic waters, for two or three months. 

If theſe heat too much, ſhe muſt drink aſſes or goats 
milk, This is a palliative cure. But, to diſſolve the 
ſcirrhous matter, the patient muſt uſe baths, and halt 
baths, of emollient decoctions. Emollient injections and 
moderate clyſters are very beneficial. 

When heat, pain, and tenſion of the uterus are per- 
ceived, forbear deobſtruents, and bleed. Uſe no ape- 
ritives at the time of purging. At other times uſe di- 
luents and narcotics. If the tumour does not diminiſh, 


leave theſe medicines off, and have recourſe to the palli- 
ative cure, 


Of the Cancer of the UTgrus. 


A CaNnCER is a ſcirrhus become exquiſitely painful, 
When there is a darting or lancinating pain in the {cirrhus, 
and in fifteen days or a month it becomes much larger 
than it was before, and ſcabrous that is, angular 40 
rugged ; and the ſkin that covers it is ſmoother, tl 
a fiſſure appears ; the lips of which are retorted, acd 
an ichor or acrimonious ſeroſity proceeds 1 
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with a foft fungous fleſh about the fiſſure ; you have the 
progreſs to 2 confirmed cancer, The matter never be- 

us. | 
hr tn of the uterus reſembles a cancer, when a pu- 
trid ſanies iſſues from the corrupted ſubſtance of the womb, 
with great ſtench, exquiſite pain, and grieyous ſymptoms, 
This diſeaſe is almoſt incurable. * N. == 

The principal ſymptom of a cancer 1s pain, which 1s 
attended with reſtleſſneſs, watching, indigeſtion : which 
produce a ſlow fever, conſumption, maraſmus, and the like. 

A hard, renitent, painful tumour, preceded by an in- 
golent ſcirrhus, plainly evinces the exiſtence of a Cancer, 
If nothing is diſcharged by the uterus, but a limpid, pel- 
lucid lymph, it is an occult cancer; if acrid ſerum, or 
ichor, it 18 Open. 

There is nothing to be done in this caſe, but by demul- 
cents and lenients. If there is any hope of cure, it muſt 
be placed in aſſes milk, the Selters waters; and in bath- 
ing in ſoft water wherein wheat-bran has been boiled; in 
which the patient muſt fit for an hour, or longer. She 
muſt abſtain from all ſharp, acrid, ſtimulating, and heating 
things. | 

Of the PRocivenTIa UrERI. 


Ir is a common diſorder; and the uterus preſents it- 
ſelf in the vagina between the labia, or 1s 74 viſible. 
Sometimes it is only the internal membrane of the vagina, 
ſom-times the body of the womb. 1 

This diſorder is rarely dangerous, for women bear it 
a long time, 9 v5 

The cure conſiſts in reducing the uterus, and retaining 
it in its place, To reduce it, order a ſimple clyiter to 
evacuate the rectum; the patient ſhould alſo bleed three 
or four times: Then emollient cataplaſms ſhould be uſed 
of white bread and milk, or of emollient plants; emol- 
lient baths are alſo to be employed. The parts being 
thus relaxed, the patient mult lie on her back, with her 
hins higher than her head, and her legs quite aſunder; 
then pur back the uterus by degrees, where you find the 
leaſt reſiſtance, and without any violence. This done, 
the patient muſt be confined to her bed for about fifteen 
days, with her thighs cloſed, or her legs acroſs, and her 
hips raiſed, | 

The cure muſt be compleated with aſtringent injections, 
baths, and pe ſfaries; with fumigations of frankincenſe, 
red roſes, and maſtich. : 


For ABORT1ONS, 
For Cuil BIRTH 


| fee M1Dw1l1FERY. 


Or CHILDRENS DISEASES, 
Of Diſorders from a Retention of the Meconium. 


IxnFanTts newly born, from a retention of the meconi- 
um and other ſordid matter in the prime vie, are ſub- 
jeQ to pripings or pains in the belly, which produce con- 
ſtant crying, hiccups, the jauadice, wakefulneſs, reſt- 
leſſneſs. ſtartipgs, frights, convulſions, and epilepſies; 
which, unleſs timely prevented, are fatel. 

To carry this off, infants ſhould ſack the firſt milk of 
their mother, if they give ſuck; otherwiſe they ſhould 
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faſt ten or twelve hours; or take the following mixture, 


which will ſoften it : - | | 
Take 6 drams of freſh milk whey, arid one dram of 
honey; make them into a draught, | 
Heiſter adviſes a grain or two of the powder of jalap, 
or two or three of rhubarb in ſyrup of roſes ſolutive, or 
a ſolution of manna ; ſome give half an ounce of oil of 
ſweet almonds, with a little barley ſugar. A grain of 
aurum fulminaas is the ſureſt remedy. | 


Of Diſorders from Coſtiveneſs and Wind, 


\ Ir after ſome time the excrements become hard, with 
coſtiveneſs and a retention of wind, they will cauſe the 
ſymptoms abovementioned. In this the ſame remedies 
may be uſed, till the child's belly is open, and the acid 
or corrupted milk ſhould be corrected with abſorbent 
and teſtaceous powders ; whereof half a ſeruple is a doſe. 
Harris believes an acid to be ſo predominant in infants, 
as to cauſe all their diſeaſes, Boerhaaye affirms, if ab- 
ſorbents are uſeful at any time, they mult be in theſe caſes, 
and orders vij grains of the teſtaceous powders three times 
a day, | 


The nurſe-muſt forbear to feed upon any thing that is 
ſour or acid. | | 


Of WATCHING, or Want of Sleep, 


WanrT of ſleep proceeds from the gripes, or coſtive- 
neſs, and wind and pain occafion edthereby : we judge of 
the health of children by their ſleeping quietly, and of their 
illneſs by their watching, crying, and ſcreaming. Watch- 


ing may proceed from the milk being corrupted in the ſto- 


mach, or from coſtiveneſs, or from wind. 

In this diſorder the body ſhould be always kept open, 
firit by a clyſter, and then a purge; and-the abſorbents 
are to be given, and carminatives, particularly powder of 
aniſeed ; and the belly is to be anointed with carminative 
oil. Soon after the purge, give two drams of oil of al- 
monds The nurſes ſhould avoid acid and flatulent things, 
and catching cold. Opiates, diaſcordium, and theriaca, 
mult never be uſed, unleſs in caſes of extreme neceſſity. 


Of the Aruruæ, or Thruſh. 


Tus aphthe are little whitiſh ulcers affecting the whole 
ſuperſicies of the mouth, that is, the lips, gums. checks, 


tongue, palate, and fauzes; nay, they even deſcend through 


the eſophagus to the ſtomach and inteſtines, and to the 
anus; but then they are very dangerous, and commonly 
put a period to the infant's life. | 
Boerhaave ſays, if the aphthæ are of a-pearl- colour, 
pellucid. white, few in number, ſuperficial, ſoft, and 
fall off eaſily, apt to return in part, they are of the beſt 
ſort; but if they are white or opake, like bacon, yellow, 
brown, black, thick, denſe, running together, hard, te- 
nacious, conſtantly reſtored, corrofive, they are bad. 
Harris believes gargles to be of little ſervice, becauſe- 
infants cannot uſe them, inaſmuch as they ſwallow ever 
thing that is put into their mouths. He therefore relies 
for a cure on the teltaceous powders, and the moſt gentle 
cathartics, and believes them ſufficient, ' | 
Allen ſays the. decoction of elm-bark is the beſt gar- 
gariſm for the cure of the aphthæ. | _ 


This 
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This diſeaſe often attacks Abur rs in acute diſeaſes 
and inflammation of the viſcera. Boerhaave obſerves 
they are moſt common among the northern people, that 
inhabit low marſhy places, and often attend a continual 
putrid fever, or an intermittent becoming continual ; and 
that they are uſhered in with a diarrhœa, or a dyſentery, 
a nauſea, vomiting, loſe of appetite, great anxiety about 
the præcordia often returning, ſome great evacuation of 
the fluids, a ſtupor and dulneſs, fleepineſs, a perpetual 
complaint of weight about the ſtomach. 

To cure this diſtemper, hot, diluting, reſolvent, and 
detergent medicines muſt be given, that the cruſt may be 
diſpoſed to fall off eaſily. 

Huxham adviſes, when the aphthæ ſupervene in fevers, 
to uſe gargles frequently of emollients and detergents, 
made with figs, hydromel, decoction of turnips, &c. To 

ive rhubarb inwardly, chiefly if the patient is griped and 
ſe, adding an aromatic aſtringent with abſorbents. 


Of GALLING and EXCoORIATION, 


"THERE is often an excoriation of the parts near the 
pudenda, chiefly of the groin and ſcrotum; in the wrinkles 
of the neck, under the arms, and in other places, pro- 
ceeding from the acrimony of the urine and ſweat. From 
this proceed itching pains, crying, watching, and reſt- 
leſſneſs. | 

To remedy this, the parts affected may be waſhed often 
with warm water, and ſprinkled * with drying powders, 
ſuch as chalk, burnt hartſhorn; but eſpecially tutty, and 
ceruſs, which may be tied cloſely in a rag, and the pow- 
ders ſhook out on the diſordered places, 

If the parts affected are more ſore, and tend to a real 
ulceration, it will be proper to add a little ſaccharum fa- 
turne to the powders, Likewiſe a little white vitriol diſ- 
ſolved in ſpring water, and daubed upon the part, will 
dry and heal it very powerfully, 


Of the STOPPAGE of the Nose, 


Tas noſtrils of infants are often plugged up with a 
groſs mucus, inſomuch that they can ſcarce breathe, or 
ſuck, or ſwallow ; which renders them very unquiet and 
uneaſy, To cure it, after a ſuitable purge, diſſolve two 
or three grains of white vitriol in half an ounce of mar- 
joram water ; then filtre it, and apply it now and then 
to the noſtrils with a linen rag. 

Or you may apply oil of . almonds, impregnated 
with the oil of marjoram, to the bottom and ſides of the 


noſtrils, which will reſolve the filth, and render the re- 
ſpiration free, 


Of the Scanpy ErxuPTl1ONS and CRUs rA LACTEA. 
Tux heads of children are often troubled with achores 


or ſcabby eruptions; and if the face is affected with them, 


they are called cruſta lactea. Theſe are expelled by the 
beneſit of nature; and, before the eruption, the infant 
is often troubled with epileptic fits from the irritation of 
the morbiſic matter. 

If the humours ſtrike in, either ſpontaneouſly or by 
imp"oper applications, or if the exanthemata are of a 
blackiſh colour, they are very dangerous, and the infant 


generally falls into an aſthma or a fatal epilepſy, 


. 


In the cure, externals, and eſpecially ſuch as are g. 
pellent, ſhould be avoided; and things ſhould be given in. 
wardly which correct and temperate the blood, and exye| 
the noxious matter by a diaphoreſis. After the prinz 
vie are purged, both the nurſe and child ſhould take x. 
lexipharmics in the morning, and the teſtaceous pow. 
ders with calx of antimony, amber, and cinnabar, in the 
afternoon, v6, 

Externally, nothing of ſulphur or mercury ſhould be 
applied, or repellent lotions, or any thing cold. To mgl. 
lify the ſcabs, freſh butter, ar calves marrow, or cream, 
are ſufficient. This caſe often proves obſtinate; and then 
the nurſe ſhould obſerve a ſtrict regimen, uſe good diet, 
take ſweeteners of the blood, and purgatives now and then, 


Of a DiarRHOEA and VoniTING. 


Tur diarrhea of infants is not to be ſtopped, either 
with aſtriagents or narcotics : For aſtringents turn the 
flux of ſharp humours towards the noble parts, andendan- 
ger the life of the child; and, though narcotics appeaſe 
the ferocity of the turgeſcent humour for a time, yet they 
afterwards break out with greater force. Beſides, opiates 
are too powerful for the tender conſtitution of infants, 
and mult not be given at all, or with the utmoſt caution, 
In flight cafes, diaſcordium may be ventured upon, to five 
or ſix grains; but, if there is a fever, it cannot be given 
without danger, | 

Therefore the beſt way is to give chalk, coral, pearls, 
and the like, of which about half a ſcruple is a doſe; 
which will abate the orgaſm of the humuurs, without 
kindling any new heat: after which the cure may be 
compleated with rhubarb, from fix grains to half a ſcruple, 
in ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. ; 

With regard to VomiTiXG, if there is great plenty of 
ſerous and noxious humours in the ſtomach, inſomuch 
that the ſtomach can retain nothing, if the child is a year 
or two old, he may fafely take ſome grains of ipecacuan- 
ha; Harris ſays xv: but ſurely a third part of that quan- 
tity, nay, one or two grains, may be ſufficient; for this 
does not require the ſwallowing ſo much liquor after it as 


ſome others; and yet clears the ſtomach of crudities, viſ- 
cidities, and other bad humours. 


Of Difficult BxzepinG the TEETH, 


AmonG all the diſorders which afflict children, there 
are none that generate ſuch grievous ſymptoms as difficult 
dentition, About five or ſix months after birth, the teeth 
generally begin to make their appearance; firſt the inci- 
ſores, or fore- teeth; next the canini, or dog-teeth; and 
laſtly, the molares, or grinders. About the ſeventh year 
there comes a new ſet; and at twenty-one the two inner 
grinders, called dentes. ſapientiz, 

At the time of cutting their teeth, they ſlaver very 
much, and have a diarrhea, which is no bad ſign ; but 
when it is difficult, eſpecially when the canine teeth begin 
to be in motion, ard to make their out-way out through 
the gums, the child has ſtartings in his ſleep, tumours of 
the gums, gripes, inquietude, watchings, a looſeneſs ot 
coſtiveneſs, greeniſh (tools, the thruſh, fevers, difficult 
breathing, ſuffocating catarrhs, convulſions, epileplics, 
which often end in death, 


; | | It 


N 

It ſhews dentition is like to be bad, if the child is per. 
petually crying, thruſts his fingers into his mouth, and 
bites the nurſe's nipples; if unequal tubercles are per- 
ceived in the gums, both by the ſight and touch, where 
the teeth are expected to appear ; if there is heat in the 
mouth and the whole body'; if they (tart without a cauſe, 
eſpecially in ſleep. Theſe do not come on without great 
flavering, and ſometimes a diarrhea, as was mentioned 

bove. | 

: Harris obſerves, that, when an inflammation appears, 
the phyſician will labour in vain, if the cure is not begun 
with applying a leech under each ear, When the ſwell⸗ 
ing of the gums ſhews it is time to cut it, to make way for 
the tooth, he would have it done with a penknife, not with 
a fine lancet, leſt the wound ſhould heal, and form a cica- 
trix The food he directs to be no more than luke warm. 

Heiſter internally adviſes aqueous mixtures, temperating 
powders; externally, oil of {weet almonds, with ſyrup of 
BF: violets, or ſyrup of wild poppies, lightly acidulated with 
= ſpirit of vitriol, wherewith often to rub the gums; as alſo 
ES with the coral or other ſmooth things, which will have 
the ſame effect. * 

Morgan affirms in this caſe, it will be beſt to abate the 
efferveſcence of the blood with diluters; to appeaſe the 
pain with gentle opiates ;. to open the body with purges 
and clyſters; to draw off the fermented ſerum by bli- 
ſters ; to promote the cutting of the teeth by cooling, re- 
laxing, and opening the gums ; for this purpoſe diaco 
dium is good; or a ſtrong decoction of marſh-mallows 
and poppy heads. in thick milk, cream, or neats-foot oil: 
"Theſe take off the heat, and aſſwage the pain. 


Of the RiexkErs. 


CHILDREN are ſeldom attacked with rickets before 
they are nine months, and after they are two years old; 
but it frequently happens in the intermediate ſpace be- 
tween hel two periods. I: may proceed originally from 
the diſorders of the parents, and may be increaſed by 
thoſe of the nurſe, | 

It is likewiſe promoted by feeding the child with aqueous 
and mucous ſubſtances, crude ſummer-fruits, fiſh ; by 
unleavened farinaceous aliment, and too great a quantity 
of ſweet things; by an intermittent autumnal ague, or 
other chronic or acute diſorders ; by a ſtriking in of the 
inch or herpes; by the ſuppreſſion or injudicious cure 
of ulcers; by being enervated with baths, fomentations, 
ointments, or moiſt vapours ; by continual reſt in a per- 
forated chair, with his coats up. 


This diforder is known, in thoſe who cannot walk, 
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Mevicines, whatever ſubſtances ſerve to reſtore health. 

Medicines are either ſimple or compound : the for- 

mer being formed by nature alone ; and the latter owing 

to the induſtry of men, by variouſly mixing the ſimple 
ones together. 

Medicines are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, from the man- 

ner of uſing them. into internal or external; and with 


regard to their effects, they are ſaid t - 
cathartic, emetic, Cc. M ar ald o be aſtringent, 
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from the cauſes preceding; from his brothers or ſiſter 
having the ſame diſeaſe ; from a flaccid tumour of 
the head and face; from a flabby looſe ſkin; from a 
ſwelling of the abdomen ; from a falling away of the reſt 
of the parts, eſpecially of the muſcles ; from protube- 
rances of the epiphyſes of the joints, ſuch as the wrills, 
ancles, knees, elbows, ©c. ; from the magnitude of the 
jugular veins and arteries, while the reſt decreaſe, The 
legs grow crooked, ; 

In thoſe that have begun to walk, beſides the former 
ſigns, there is a flownels, debility, and tottering in his 
motion; which ſoon proceeds to a conſtant deſire of ſit- 
ting, and afterwards changes to lying down; infomuch 
that nothing at laſt is moveable, but the neck and head. 
Add to theſe, anearly wit, an underſtanding which exceeds 
his age; while the appetite and digeſtion continue unhurt. 

As he grows older, his head is enlarged, with ample 
ſutures; his thorax is compreſſed on the ſides; and his 
ſternum riſes up ſharp, while the extremities of the ribs 
are knotty. The abdomen is raya” and the teeth 
black and carious. Theſe diſorders ſenſibly increaſing, 
are the cauſe ever after of pernicious diſeaſes of the ſame 
kind; principally a ſpina ventoſa, and a caries of the bones, 

In the mean while a ſlow feveriſh diſorder preys upon 
the whole body, till the time of death; and then all the 
fibres, veſſels, and viſcera appear to be ſoft, flaccid, and 
the fluids diſſolved and mucous. 0 

The cure is to be attempted with light, nouriſhing, 
dry aliment, not fat, but ſeaſoned, and taken often : 
With a little ſound drink, ſuch as beer, not (tale, but 
well boiled and fine: With a dry warm air, and dry 
warm woolen cloathing: With being carried about in 
the arms, and often ſhook, ſwung, and put in motion: 
With being drawn in a vehicle over the ſtones : With 
repeated frictions with warm dry flannel, ſprinkled with 
aromatics; eſpecially the abdomen and ſpine of the 
back: With prudently repeated bliſters, with ſtrengthen- 
ing purges, for ſeveral days ſucceſhvely : As alſo by the 
continued uſe of ſtrengthening, drying, antiſcorbutic re- 
medies, and ſuch as raiſe the ſpirits, 

Particularly for food, the bread ſhould be bifcuit, with 
a little ſaffron and ſpices. The fleſh ſhould be pigeons. 
pullets, veal, rabbets, mutton, gently roaſted, minced, and 
mixed with biſcuit, ſalt, a little parſley, thyme, nutmeg, 
or the hke. | 

Likewiſerice, millet, pearl barley, boiled with raiſins; 
to which add a little wine and ſpice. The drink may be 


generous French red wine, of which give an ounce three 
or four times a-day. 


* 
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Pocket Mxbicixzs, in ſurgery, thoſe which a ſurgeon 
ought to carry always about him, in a box or conve- 
nient caſe, | 1066 
Thoſe, according to Heiſter, are the common di- 
geſtive ointmeat, and the brown or Egyptian vintment, 
for cleanſiog and digeſting foul ulcers, and ſome volne- 
rary balſams, as the linimentum arczi, or the balſam of 
Peru, of Gilead or Capivi, or the Samaritan balſam : 
to theſe mult alſo be added a plaſter or two, as the 


WY f diachylon, | 
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diachylon, or ſtypticum Crollii, fince one or other of 
theſe is almoſt conſtantly wanted. Neither ſhould 
there be wanting a piece of blue vitriol for the taking 
down luxuriant fleſh, and to ſtop bæmorrhages; but 
if vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the 
infernal ſtone, or any other corroſive medicine, will 
ſupply its place in corroſive intentions, and the laſt will 
allo ſerve to open abſceſſes, to make iſſues, and perform 
many other operations of that kind. 

With theſe there ſhould always be kept in readinefs 
alſo a quantity of ſcraped lint, that the ſurgeon may 
be able to give immediate aſſiſtance to wounded perſons ; 
fince, if he is unprepared for this, they may eaſily be 
taken off by an hemorrhage; a circumſtance which 
ought alio to prevail with him to be always provided 
with ſuitable bandages. 

MED'NA, a city of Arabia Deſerta, ſituated two hun- 
dred miles north - weſt of Mecca: in E. long. 40* 35. 
N lat. 24 20. 

This is called the city of the prophet, on account of 
Mahomet's being received and protected by the inhabi- 
tant's on his flight hither from Mecca, where the Ma- 
hometan #ra commences, 

MEDITERRANEAN-sta, extends from the ſtraits of 

Gibraltar to the coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine, being 
upwards of 2000 miles in length, but of a very unequal 
breadth': the weſt-part of it ſeparates Europe from 
Africa; and the Levant or eaſt- part of it divides Aſia 
from Africa. | 

MEDITULLIUM, is uſed by anatomiſts for that ſpungy 
ſubſtance between the two plates of the cranium, and in 
the interſtices of all laminated bones. 

MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or middle term of a ſyl- 
logiſm, being an argument, reaſon, or conſideration for 
which we affirm or deny any thing: or, it is the cauſe 
why the greater extreme is affirmed or denied of the 
leſs in the concluſion, 1 

McD1ivum, in arithmetic, or arithmetical meEDium, or 
MEAN, that which is equally diſtant from each extreme, 
or which exceeds the leſſer extreme as much as it is 
exceeded by the greater, in reſpe& of quantity not of 
proportion: thus 9 is a medium between 6 and 12. 

Mceprvum, in philoſophy, that ſpace or region through 
which a body in motion paſſes to any point : thus air, 
is the medium wherein bodies move near our earth; 
water, the medium wherein fiſhes live and move; and 
glaſs is alſo a medium of light, as it affords it a free 
paſſage. Thar denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the 
medium, whereby the motion of bodies in it is retarded, 
is called the refiitance of the medium; which together 
with the force of gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation 
of te motion of project les. 

Subtile or etherial MEvium. See ETER. 

MEDLAR, in botany. See Me+eiLvus. 

MEDULLA, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 147. 

MEDULLA 0BLONGATA. See ANATOMY, p. 287. 

MepvLLA SPINALIS Sce ANATOMY, p. 288. 

MEDUSA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to 
the order of moluſca. The body is gelatinous, roundiſh, 
and depreſſed; and the mouth is in the centre of the 
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under part of the body, There are twelve ſpecies, all 
natives of the ſea. 9 | 


MEDWAY, a river which riſes in Aſhdon foreſt in Suſ. 


MEISSEN, once the capital of the marquiſate of Miſſea 


MELAMPODIUM, in botany, a genus of the ſynge. 


MELAMPYRUM, a genus of the didynamia angioſper. 


MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a kind of delirium, at- 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful 


much as the pureſt gold: it is remarkably heavy, and 


to adeep and fine purple. 
MELANTHIUM. in botany, a genus of the hexancri2 


MELANURUS, in ichthyology, See Syarvs. 
MELASTOMA, in botany, a genus of the decandri 


MELCHITES, in church-hiſtory, the name give" 0 
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ſex; and running through Kent, is divided into two 
branches by the Iſle of Sheppy, one of which is called 
Eat Swale, and the other Weſt Swale. 


or Miſnia, in Upper Saxony, on the river Elbe, ten 
miles north of Dreſden. 


nelia polygamia neceſſaria clafs. The receptacle is pa- 
leaceous and conical; the pappus conſiſts of one valve- 
ſhaped leaf, and the calix of five leaves. There are 
two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, 


mia claſs. The calix has four ſegments ; the upper 
lip of the corolla is compreſſed, and bent back at the 
edge; and the capſule has two oblique cells, containing 
two gibbous ſeeds, There are five ſpecies, four of 
them natives of Britain, viz. the criſtatum, or creſted 
cow- wheat; the arvenſe, or purple cow-wheat ; the 
pratenſe, or meadow cow- wheat; and the ſylvaticum, 
or yellow cow- wheat. 


tended with gloomy thoughts, beavineſs, and ſorrow, 
See MeDicixE. 


foſſil of a denſe, compact, and regular texture, and of 
an extremely bright pale yellow, reſembling nothing ſo 


is uſually found in little irregular maſſes of the bignels 
of a pigeon's egg, which are broken with a light blow: 
but it is uſually met with in the form. of a fine gold- 
coloured efflorence or vitriolic and pyritical bodies; or 
in looſe, ſhattery, and friable maſſes of a more duſky 
yellow; in which latter ſtate it ſo much reſembles a na- 
tive ſulphur, that it is frequently miſtaken for one: 
however, it is notinflammable ; but calcines in the fire 
to a greyiſh powder, which by burning longer changes 


The Greeks uſed it externally, as a gentle eſcharotic 
and a ſtypric : they made it an ingredient in their oint- 
ments for old ulcers, and uſed to ſprinkle the powcer 
of it on freſh wounds to ſtop the hæmorrhage. 


trigynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of ſix petals ; and 
the flaments are compoſed of the long ungues of the 
corolla There are three ſpecies, none of them nay: 
of Britain. 


monogynia claſs. The calix is bell-ſhaped, and has 
four ſegments ; the petals are five, inſerted into i? 
calix ; and the berry has five cells, There are twelre 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 


the Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chriſtians of the Le. 
vant, The Melchites, excepting ſome few points“ 
little or no importance, which relate only to ceren” 


nies and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, are in every 12 
* 
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profeſſed Greeks; but they are governed by a particular 
patriarch, who reſides at Damas; and aſſumes the title 
of patriarch of Antioch, * | 

MELCHISEDECHIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſea 
which aroſe about the beginning of the third century, 
and affirmed, that Melchiſedek was not a man, but 
a heavenly power, ſuperior to Jeſus Chriſt : for Mel- 
chiſedek, they ſaid, was the interceſſor and mediator 
of the angels; but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, 
and his priefthood only a copy of that of Mechiſedek. 

MELCOMB &zEG1s, a borough-town of Dorſetſhire, 
fix miles ſouth of Dorcheſter, It ſends two members 
to parliament, 

MELEAGRIS, the TurxEy, in ornithology. The 
head is covered with ſpongy caruncles ; and there is 
| kewiſe a membranaceous longitudinal caruncle on the 
throat, There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. The gallo- 
pavo, or North American turkey of Ray, has a carun- 
cle both on the head and throat; and the breaſt of the 
male is bearded. He lives upon grain and inſects. 
When the cock ſtruts, he blows up his breaſt, ſpreads 
an eres his feathers, relaxes the carvncle on the 
fo:chead, and the naked parts of the face and neck 
become intenſely red. 2. The criſtata, or Braſilican 
pheaſant of Ray, has an ere creſt of feathers on the 
head, and violet-coloured temples: it has a caruncle on 
the throat, but none on the head. 5. The ſatyra, or 
horned pheaſant of Edwards, has two blue horns behind 


the eyes, a red body ſpotted with black and white. 
It is a native of Bengal. 


MELES, in zoology. See Ursvs. 

MELIA, the BeAD TREE, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of 5 
teeth. and the corolla of 5 petals; the nectarium is 
cylindrical, about the length of the corolla, and has 
ten teeth on the margin; and the drupa, which is 
ſhaped like an egg, bas five cells 
cies, none of them natives of Britain, : 

MELIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; 
and the corolla of four perals, with a nectarium within 
the loweſt one; and the capſule has four cells. There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of Xthiopia. 

MF LICA. in botany. a genus of the triandria digynia 


claſs. The calix conſiſts of two valves, containing two 


flowers. There are three ſpecies, only one of which, 


viz. the nutans, or melic-graſs, is a native of Britain. 
MELICERES. in ſurgery, a kind of encyſted rumours, 


ſo called when their contents are of the conſiltence of 
honey. 


MELILOT. See TrriForium. 
MELiNDA, the capital of the province of the ſame 


name, and of all the Portugueſe ſetilements on the 
coalt of Malabar, in Africa: E. long. 299. S. lat. 30. 
MELINUM, in natural hiftory, the name of an earth, 
famous in the earlieſt ages of painting, being the only 
white of the great painters of antiquity; and. according 
to Pliny's account, one of the three colours with which 
alone they performed all their works. It is a tine, 


There are two ſpe- 


but with how much juſtice we cannot ſay. 


) M E I. 
the earth, lying immediately under the vegetable mould” 
It is of a very ſmooth, but not, gloſſy ſurface, is very 
ſoft to the touch, adheres firmly to the tonge, is eaſily 
broken between the fingers, and ſtains the ſkin in 
handling, Jt melts readily in the mouth, and 1s per- 
fectly fine, leaving not the leaſt grittineſs between the 
teeth, Thrown into water, it makes a great bubbling 
and loud hiſſing noiſe, and moulders away into a fine 
powder. It does not ferment with acids, and ſuffers 
no change in the fire. Theſe are the characters by 
which the melinum of the ancients is diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other white earths, It is (till found in the ſame 


place from whence the painters of old had it; which is 


that from whence it has its name, the iſland of Milo, 
called Milos by the Greeks, and is common in moſt of 
the adjacent iſlands, It has been of late tried here as 
a paint, and is found not to make ſo bright a white as 
the other ſubſtances now in uſe among the painters ; 
but ſeems not liable, like them, to turn yellow ; and 
if ſo, would be worth the conſideration of perſons in 


the colour-trade, eſpecially as it may be had in any 
quantities for carriage. | 


MELIS3A, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 


noſpermia claſs. The calix is dry, and plain above; 
the upper lip of the corolla is, vaulted and bifid ; and 
the middle lobe of the under lip is cordated. There 
are eight ſpecies, two of which are vatives of Britain, 


viz. the calamintha, or common calaminth; and the 
repeta, or held calaminth. 


MELITENSIS rEARA, earth of Malta, an earth of 


which there are two very different kinds ; the one of 
the genus of the boles, the other of the marles. The 


latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 


name; the former is the Malta earth now in uſe : but 
both being brought from the ſame place, are confu- 
ſedly called by the ſame name. The Malteſe marle, 
which is the terra Melitenſis of medicinal authors, is 
a looſe, crumbly, and very light earth, of an unequal 
and irregular texture, and, when expoſed to the wea- 


ther, ſoon falls into fine ſoft powder; but when pre- 


ſerved and dried, it becomes a looſe, light maſs, of a 
dirty white colour, with a greyiſh caſt : it is rough to 
the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very eaſily 
crumbled to powder between the fingers, and ſtains 
the hands, Thrown into water, it ſwells, and after- 
wards moulders away into a fine powder. It ferments 
very violently with acid men{truums., 

Both kinds are ſound in great abundance in the 
iſland of Malta, and the latter has been much eſteem- 
ed as a remedy againſt the bites of venomous animals, 
The other 
has ſupplied its place in the German ſhops, and is uſed 
there as a cordial. aſudorific, and aſtringent. See Bows. 


MELITIS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 


noſpermia claſs, The calix is larger than the tube of 
the corolla; the upper lip of the corolla is plain; the 
under lip is crenated; and the antheræ are in the form 


of a croſs There is but one ſpecies, viz. the meliſ- 
ſophyllum, or baſtard baum. | 


white, marly earth, of a very compact texture, yet MELLER, a large lake of Sweden, on the north ſide of | 


remarkably light; a ſort of texture which muſt render 


any earth fit for the painter's uſe that is of a proper 
colour, 


It is frequently fourd forming a ſtratum in MELOCBIA, a genus of the monadelphia pent 


wh ch ſtands the capital city of Stockholm: it is eighty- 
miles long and thirty broad. | 


andria: 
claſs. 
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claſs, It has five ſtyli; and the capſule has five cells, MENISPEMUM, in botany, a genus of the dicecia do. 
each containing one ſeed. There are ſix ſpecies, none decaodria claſs. The calix conliſts of fix leaves, agg 
of them natives of Britain, the corolla of fix petals, It has three berries, contain. 

MELODY, in muſick, the agreeable effect of different ing each a kidney ſhaped ſeed, There are ſeven ſpe. 

1 | ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed in ſucceſſion ; ſo that cice, none of them natives of britain, | 

w melody is the effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by MENNONITES, a ſect of baptiſts in Holland, fo call. 

which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony. ed from Menaon Simonis of Friezland, who lived in 

MELOE in zoology, agenus of inſects of the order of the fixteenth century. This ſect believe, that the 


coleoptera. The antennz are jointed, the laſt joint New Teſtament is the only rule of faith; that the 
being oval ; the breaſt is roundiſh ; the elytra are ſoft terms Perſon and Trinity ate not to be uſed in ſpeakin 

and flexible; and the head is inflected and gibbous. of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; that the urſt man 
There are 16 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their was not created perfect; that it is unlawful to ſwear, or to 
colour. The v-ficatorius, or cantharis of the ſhops, 


wage war upon any occaſion ; that infants are not the 

_ When bruiſed, is univerſally uſed as a bliſtering plaſter. proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; and that miniſters of the 
- MELON, in botany. See Cucumis, goſpel ought to receive no ſalary. _ 

MELOTHRIA, in botany, a genus of the triandria MENOLOGY, the Greek calendar, in which the lives 

monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of ſive ſegments ; of the ſaints in ſhort, or barely their names, are cited; 

the corolla is monopetalous and bell- ſhaped; and the anſwering nearly to the martyrology of the Latin church, 


— berry has one cell, containing many ſeeds. See MAR&TYROLOGY 
In Canada, Virginia, and Jamaica, where this fruit MENSA, in law- books, a term that includes in it all 
commonly grows, it is pickled for the table. patrimony, and neceſſaries for livelihood. 


MELTING-coxE, in affaying. See Cruemisrgey, MENSALS, in church-hiſtory, ſuch livings as were 


Wen formerly united to the tables of religious houſes, and 
MEMBER, in architecture, denotes any part of a build- hence called menſal benefices. 


ing; as, afrieze, cornich, or the like. This word is MENSES, Frous, Coursts, Catamenia, in medicine, 

alſo ſometimes uſed for the moulding. | the monthly evacuations from the uterus of women not 
Mug of parliament. See PARLIAMENT. with child and not giving fuck. See Mepicixe. 
MEMBERED. in heraldry, is where the legs or feet of MENSTRUUM, in chemiſtry, any body which in a 

an eagle, griffin, or other bird, are of a different co- fluid or ſubtiliſed ſtate is capable of interpoſing its 


lour from the reſt of the body. {mall parts betwixt the ſmall parts of other bodies. ſo 
MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a pliable texture of fibres as to divide them ſubtilely, and form a new uniform 


interwoven together in the ſame plane. See Anar. compound of the two. See CHEMISTRY. | 7 
part I and II. | MENSURATION, in general, denotes the act or ai: al 
MEMECYLON, in botany, a genus of the oftandria of meaſuring lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids. See Gzo»- Wn 
monogynia claſs, The calix is above the fruit, and mMET&y. 
has an entire margin; the corolla conſiſts of one pe- MENTHA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
tal; and the berry is crowned with a cylindrical calix. noſpermia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four ſegments; 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Ceylon, and the ſtamina are ere& and diftant, There are 14 
MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of hi- ſpecies, 11 of them natives of Britain, viz, the ſpicata, 
ſtory, written by perſons who had ſome ſhare in the or ſpear-mint ; the longifolia, or horſe-mint ; the ro- 
tranſactions they relate; anſwering to what the Ro- rundifolia, or round leaved horſe-mint ; the piperita, or 
mans called Commentarii. pepper mint; the gentilis, or red mint; the verticillata, 
MEMORY, a faculty of the human mind, whereby it or curled- mint; the arvenſis, er corn-mint ; the exi- 
retains and recals the ideas it has once perceived, See gua, or ſmooth · mint; the aquatica, or water- mint; the 
MEeTAPHYSICS. hirſuta, or round-headed mint ; and the pulegium, or 


MEMPHIS, once the capital of Egypt, ſtood on the penny- royal. 
welt ſide of the Nile, almoſt oppoſite to Grand Cairo. MENTZ, the capital of one of the electorates of the ſame 
MENDICANTS, or begging friers, ſeveral orders of name in Germany, ſituated at the confluence of the 
religiousin Popiſh countries, who, having no ſettled re rivers Rhine and Maine: E. long. $9, and N. lat. 
venues, are ſupported by the charitable contributions 50®. 
' they receive from others. | | MENYANTHES, in botany, a genus of the pentaodria 
MENGRELIA, a province of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on monogynia claſs. The corolla is hairy; the ſtigma is 
the north-eaſt part of the Euxine ſea, between Geor- bifid ; and the capſule has but one cell, There are 
gia and Circaſha, where the Turks purchaſe boys and three ſpecies, two of which are natives of Britain, viz. 


young women for their ſeraglios. the trifolia, or buck- bean; and the nymphoides, ot 
-MENIALS, domeſtic or houſehold ſervants, who live fringed water lilly. 


under their lord or maſter's roof. MEOTIS, or Parus MeorT1s, a ſea of Turky, which ; 
MENINGES, or MenyxGEs, in anatomy, a name gi- divides Europe from Afia, extending from Crim Tar- 2 
ven to the dura and pia mater of the brain. tary to the mouth of the river Don, or Tanais. 2 
MENISCUS, in optics, a lens convex on one fide, and MERCATOR“'ssAL x6, that performed by Mercator's 
concave on the other. Ste Orrics. Chart, Sce NAVIGATION, 


MER- 
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HAN, a perſon who buys and ſells commodities 
ET or 4 in exchanges ; or that trafhcs in the 
way of commerce, either by importation or exportation, 
See COMMERCE. { Waben 
MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of or relating to 
mercury. 
MERCURIALIS, in botany, a genus of the dioecia 
erncandria claſs, The calix of both male and female 
conſiſts of three ſegments ; neither of them have any 
corolla ; the ſtamina are from nine to twelve ; the an- 
there are globular and didymous ; the female has two 
ſtyli; and the capſule bas two cells, and one ſeed in 
each. There are four ſpecies, two of them natives of 
Britain, viz. the perennis, or dogs mercury ; and the 
annua, or French mercury. 
MERCURY, in natural hiſtory, See CREMIs TRV, p. 
85. and 137. 


Ms&cury, $, in aſtronomy, See As TROxNOMx, p. 
6. 

Te 4880 in heraldry, a term uſed, in blazoning by 
planets, for the purple colour in the arms of ſovereign 
princes. 

MERCY-SEAT, in Jewiſh antiquity, See PRoPIT1A- 
TORY. 

MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- 

der of the anſeres, diſtinguiſhed by having the beak of 

a cylindrical figure, and hooked at the extremity, and 

its denticulations of a ſubulated form. There are fix 

ſpecies of this genus, viz. 1. The cucullatus or creſted 
diver of Cateſby, has a globular creſt, white on each ſide; 

and the body is brown above, and white below. It is a 

native of America. See Pl. 110. 2. The merſanger, 

has a longitudinal creſt, ſomewhat ere, a white breaſt, 
and a black head. It is a native of Europe. 3. The ſer- 
rator, has a hanging creſt, a variegated browniſh breaſt, 
and a white collar. It is a bird of Europe. 4. The 
caſter has a creſted aſh-coloured head, a white throat, 
and a black bill and legs. Ir inhabits the ſouth of 

Europe, 5. The albellus, has a hanging creſt, a black 

head and back, and white below. It is a bird of Eu- 


a black ſpot near the eyes. It is a native of Europe. 
MERIDIAN. See GeocrArhHyY, and ASTRONOMY. 
MERIONE T HSHIRE, a county of north Wales, beund- 

ed by Caernarvon and Denbighſhire on the north, by 

Montgomeryſhire on the ſouth-ealt, and by the Iriſh ſea 

on the weſt. | 
MERIT, ſignifies deſert. This term is more particular- 

ly uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs of the actions 

- men, and the rewards to which thoſe actions intitle 

them. 

MERLIN, in ornithology, See Far co, 

MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a parapet 
which is terminated by two embraſures of a battery. 

MERNS, a county of Scotland, bounded by Mar on the 
norih, by the German ocean on the eaſt, by Angus on 
che ſouth, and by Gowry on the weſt. _ 

MEROPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the or- 
der of picx. The bill is crooked, flat, and carinated; 
the tongue is japged at the point; and the feet are of 

the walking kind. There fix ſpecies, viz, 1. The a- 

Vor. III. Numb. 76. 2 ; 


. 


rope. 6. The minutus, has a ſmooth gray head, with - 
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iaſter, or bee eater, has an iron · coloured back; the 
Ily and tail are of a bluiſh green; and the throat is 
yellow. - It inhabits the ſouth of Europe. 2. The 
viridis, or Indian bee-eater, is green, with a black belt 
on the breaſt ; and the throat and tail are black, z. 
The congener is yellowiſh, with a green rufnp. It in- 
habits the ſouth of Europe, 4. The ſupercilioſus, is 
green, with a white line both above and below the eyes, 
and a yellow throat. It is found in Madagaſcar. 5. 
The cinereus, is variegated with red and yellow, with 
the two longeſt quill-feathers of the tail red. It is 
a native of America, 6. The caſer is grey, with a 
a very long tail. It is a native of Ayhiopia, 
MERSE, a county of Scotland, bounded by Lothian on 
the north, by the German ocean on the eaſt, by Nor- 
thumberland and Tiviotdale on. the ſouth, and by 
Tweeddale on the weſt. 
MERULA, in ornithology. See Turpvus, 
MESEEN, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
in Ruſha : it is a port-town, ſituated on the coaſt of 


the White ſea, on hundred and fifty miles north eaſt of 


Archangel. 


- 


 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of 


the icoſandria pentagynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of 
five ſegments, and the corolla of numerous linear pe- 
tals; and the capſule is fleſhy below the flower, and 
contains many ſeeds. There are 45 ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. 

MESENTERY, in anatomy. See AxA Trou, p. 262. 

MESNE, in law, ſignifies him who is lord of a manor, 
and who hath tenants holding of him, yet himſelf hold- 
ing of a fuperior lord. 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 262. 

MESOLOGARITHMS, according to Kepler, are the 
logarithms of the, co-fines and co-tangents, the former 
of which were called by lord Napier antilogarithms, 
and the latter differentials, © bes 

MESOPOTAMIA, the ancient name of Diarbeck. See 
D1aRBECK. ; x 

MESOPTERYGIUS, in ichthyology, a term applied 
to ſuch fiſhes as have only one back-fin, and that ſitu- 
ated in the middle of the back. 

MESPILUS, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria pen- 
tagynia claſs. The calix confiſts of five ſegments, and 
the corolla of five petals; the berry is below the flower, 
and contains five feds: There are ſeven ſpecies, on- 
ly one of which, viz, the germanica, or medlar, is a 
native of Britain. | $60 

MESSASIPPI, or Mescnas1eri, a country of North 
America, bounded by Canada on the north, the Britiſn 
plantations on the eaſt, the gulph of Mexico on the 
ſouth, and the province of New Mexico on the weſt. 

MESSENGERS, are certain officers chiefly employed 
under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and al- 


ways in readineſs to be ſent with all kinds of diſpatches. 


foreign and domeſtic. They a'ſo, by virtue of the 
ſecretaries warrants, take up perſons for high treaſon, 
or other offences againſt the ſtate. 


MESSIAH, the AxoinTe; a title which the Jews gave 
to their expected great deliverer, whoſe coming they 
ſtill wait for: and a name the Chriſtians apply to Je- 
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ſas Chriſt, in whom the prophecies relating to the 
Meſhah were accompliſhed, 

MESUA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The calix has four leaves; the corolla 
four petals; and the capſule has four valves, contain- 


ing four ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
India, "3 


METACARPUS, in anatomy. 
181. | 

METALS, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be foſhle 
bodies, fuſible by fire, concreting again in the cold, 
and malleable, or diſtenſible and ductile under the ham- 
mer, See CHEMISTRY. : 

Semi-METaLs, metallic foſſils, fuſible by fire, and not 
malleable in their pureſt (tate. See CuEMISTRV. 
METAL, in heraldry. There are two metals uſed in he- 
raldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and filver, in 

blazon called or and argent. 

In the common painting of arms theſe metals are re- 
preſented by white and yellow, which are the natural 
colours of thoſe metals. In engraving, gold is expreſs- 
ed by dotting the coat, Oc. all over; and ſilver, by 
leaving it quite blank. 4 

It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place metal 
upon metal, nor colour upon colour; ſo that if the 
held be of one of the metals, the bearing mult be of 


See ANATOMY, p. 


ETAPHYSICS is that part of philoſophy which 
2. conliders the nature and properties of thinking 
beings, 

Ariſtotle, after treating on phyſics, begins his next 
book, (in which he pretends to elevate the mind above 
corporeal objects. to fix it on the contemplation of God, 
of angels, and of things ſpiritual, and to enable it to 
judge of the principles of ſciences by abſtraction,) with the 
Greek words TA 74 vo irc, paßt phyſicam, 1. e. after 
metaphyſics, His diſciples, and ſucceeding philoſophers, 
have formed, of theſe two, one word, METarnvsics, by 
which they mean that ſcience of which we have juſt now 
given the definition. 

Metaphyſics is divided, according to the objects that 
it conſiders, into fix principal parts, which are called, 
1. Ontology: 2. Colmology: 3. Antrophology: 4. 
Plychology: 5. Pneumatology : and, 6. Theodicy, or 
metaphyſical theology. 

1. The doctrine that is named Ontology, is that part 
of metaphyſics which inveſtigates, and explains, the na- 
ture and general eſſence of all beings, as well as the qua- 
lities and attributes that eſſentially appertain to them, and 
which we ought to aſſign them by abſtraction, as conſider- 
ing them a priori. Hence it appears, that this doctrine 
ſhould proceed in its operations from the molt fimple i- 
deas; ſuch as do not admit of any other qualities of 
which they may be compounded, Theſe {imple ideas are, 
for example, thoſe of being, of eſſence, of ſubſtance, of 
mode, of exiſtence as well with regard to time as place, 
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ſome colour; and if the field be of any colour, the bean 
ing muſt be of one of the metals, . 

METALLURGY, comprehends the whole art of pre. 
paring and working metals, from the glebe, or ore, to 
the utenſile; in which ſenſe, aſſaying, ſmelting, re. 
fining, ſmithery, gilding, Cc. are only branches of 
metallurgy. 

METAMORPHOSIS, in general, denotes the changing 
of ſomething into a different form; in which ſenſe it in- 
cludes the transformation of inſets, See NATuRA 
HisToRyY. 

METAPHOR, in rhetoric, a trope, by which we put 
a ſtrange word for a proper word, by reaſon of its re. 
ſemblance to it; or it may be defined, a ſimile or com- 
pariſon intended to enforce and illuſtrate the thing we 
ſpeak of, without the ſigns or forms of compariſon, 
Thus, if we ſay, God is a ſhield to good men, it is a 
metaphor; becauſe the ſign of compariſon is not expreſs- 
ed, though the reſemblance which is- the foundation 
of the trope, is plain; for as a ſhield guards him that 
bears it, againſt the attacks of an enemy, ſo the proyi- 
dence and tavour of God ptotects good men from malice 

and misfortunes: but if the ſentence be put thus, Gd 
is as a ſhield to good men, then it becomes a ſimile or 
compariſon. 
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of a neceſſary cauſe, of unity, the idea of negation, the 
difference between a being that is ſimple or compound, 
neceſſary or accidental, finite or infinite ; the idea of ef- 
ſential and abſtract properties, as of the greatneſs, per- 
fection, and e of beings; and ſo of the reſt. The 
buſineſs therefore of ontology, is to make us acquainted 
with every kind of being in its eſſence and abſtract quali- 
ties, and ſuch as are diſtinct from all other beings. This 


knowledge being once eſtabliſhed on ſimple principles, 


juſt conſequences may from thence be drawn, and thoſe 
things proved after which metaphylics inquires, and which 
is its buſineſs to prove, 

It is eaſy to conceive, that even a clear knowledge of 
beings, and their eſſential properties, would be till de- 
fective and uſeleſs to man, if he did not know how to de- 
termine and fix his ideas by. proper denominations, and 
conſequently to communicate his perceptions to thoſe 
whom he would inſtruct, or againſt whom he is obliged 
to diſpute, as they would not have the ſame perceprions 
that he has. It is, by the way, pech pe one of the 
greateſt advantages that we have over other animals, to 
be able ſo to determine our ideas by ſigns or denomne- 
tions, either of writing or ſpeech, as to refer each parti 
cular perception to its general idea, and each general per- 
ception to its particular idea, To render therefor dur 
ideas intelligible to others, we muſt have dete: nat? 
words or denominations for each being, and the qualines 
of each being; and ontology teaches us the tems which 
are ſo neceſlary to fix our ideas, and to give them the 

requiſit 


WETAPHYSICES: 


requiſite perſpicuity and preciſion, that we may not diſ- 

ate about wards when we endeavour to extend the ſphere 
of our knowledge, or when we debate concerning the eſ- 
ſence of an object. or endeavour to make it more evident. 
It is for this reaſon that ontology was formerly regarded 
as a barren ſcience, that conſiſted of technical terms only ; 
as a mere terminology : whereas the belt modern philo- 
ſophers make it a more ſubſtantial ſcieace, by annexing 
determinate ideas to thoſe words, and the examination of 
thoſe objects themſelves that theſe terms imply. But the 
misfortune is, to ſpeak the truth, that in this ontologic 
determination there is ſtill much uncertainty and ſophi- 
ſtry. For, in the firſt place, we yet know of no meta- 
phyſics Where all the deſinitions are juſt; and in the ſe- 
cond place, the words that are employed in theſe defini- 
tions have always ſomething equivocal in their meaning, 
and have conſequently themſelves need of definitions; and 
in this manner we may recede to infinity, unleſs we recur 
to the firſt impreſſions that the ſimple words have made 
in our minds, and the primitive ideas which they there 
excite, The words man, love, coach, &c. ſay more, 
and make a ſtronger impreſſion, than all the definitions we 
can give of them; by ontologic explications they are al- 
molt always covered with a dark cloud, 

2 Mctaphyhics, after having, in as ſolid a manner as 
poſh le, explained and eſtabliſhed the principles above 
mentioned, continues its inquiries to the ſecond part, that 
is called Coſmology, and examines into the eſſence of the 
world, and all that it contains; its eternal laws ; of the 
nature of matter; of motion; of the nature of tangible 
bodies, of their attributes and eſſential qualities, and of 
all that can be known by abſtraction, and ſometimes alſo 
by adding the lights that man acquires concerning them 
by the experience of his ſenſes. It is alſo in coſmolo- 
gy that we examine the Leibnitzian ſyſtem ; that is, 
whether God, in creating the world, mult neceſſarily 
have created the beſt world; and if this world be ſo in 
effect. And in this manner they purſue the argument 
from conſequence to conſequence to its laſt reſort, All 
philoſophers, however, do not go equally deep, Each 
mind has its doſe of penetration. Due care ſhould be 
likewiſe taken, that ſubtility, in this chain of reaſoning, 
carried beyond the general bounds of the human mind, do 
not prejudice either the perſpicuity or the truth of ideas: 
ſeeing that error here too nearly approaches the truth ; 
and that every idea, which cannot be rendered intelligi- 
ble, is in effect equal to a falſe idea. X 

3. Anthraphology, or the knowledge of man, forms 
the third branch of metaphyſics. It is ſubdivided into 
two parts, The fiiſt, which conſiſts in the knowledge of 
the exterior parts of the human frame, does not belong 
to this ſcience: anatomy and phyſiology teach that. The 
bulineſs here is only a metaphyſical examination of man, 
his exiſtence, his eſſence, his eſſential qualities and ne- 
ceſſary attributes, all conſidered a priori: and this exa- 
men leads at the ſame time to 

4. P5chology, which is the fourth part of metaphyſics, 
and coniiſts in the knowledge of the ſoul in general, and 
of the ſoul of man in particular; concerning which, the 
molt profound, the moſt ſubtle and abſtract reſearches 
baye been made, that the human reaſon is capable of pro- 


- 
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ducing; and concerning the ſubſtance of which, in ſpite 
of all theſe efforts, it is yet extremely difficult to aſſert 
any thing that is rational, and till leſs any thing that is 
politive and well ſupported. 

5. The fifth part of metaphyſics is called Pueumato- 
logy. It is not a very long time ſince this term has been 
invented, and that metaphyſicians have made of it a di- 
ſtinct doctrine, By this they mean the knowledge of all 
ſpirits, angels, c. It is eaſy to conceive that inſinite art is 
neceſſary to give an account of what we do not abſolute- 
ly know any thing, and of which, by the nature of the 
ſubje& itſelf, we never can know any thing. But the 
metaphylician preſently offers to ſhow us, ©* what is the 
idea of a ſpirit ; the effective exiſtence of a ſpirit ; what 
are its general qualities and properties; that there are ra- 
tional ſpirits, and that theſe rational ſpirits have quali- 
ties that are founded in the moral qualities of God:” for 
this is, in ſo many words, what is taught us by pneuma- 
tology or pneumarics, 

6. Metaphyſical Theology, which M. Leibnitz and ſome 
others call Theodicy, is the ſixth and laſt doctrine of me- 
taphyſics. It teaches us the knowledge of the exiſtence 
of God; to make the moſt rational ſuppoſitions concern- 
ing his divinesefſence, and to form a juſt idea of his qua- 
lities and perfections, and to demonſtrate them by abſtract 
reaſoning 4 priori. Theodicy differs from natural 
theology, in as much as this laſt borrows, in fact, from 
theodicy, proofs and demonlt: ations to confirm the exi- 
{tence of a Supreme Being; but after having ſolidly eſta» 
bliſned that great truth, by extending its conſequences, 
natural theology teaches us what are the relations and 
connexions that ſubſiſt between that Supreme Being and 
man, and what are the moral duties that reſult from that 
connexion. As pneumatology is a ſcience highly inſidi- 
ous and chimerical, ſo is metaphyſical theology ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſound argument and demonſt ation; to the great 
comfort of mankind, the whole of whole happineſs is 
founded on the certainty of this ſcience. If the effects 
and operations of ſpirits in the univerſe were as evident 
as the effects and operations of the Deity, and their ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence as capable of being proved a priori, 
pneumatology would be a doctrine of equal certainty with 
theodicy: but as neither one nor the other can be pro- 
ved, with regard to ſpirits in general, whilſt God mani- 
feſts himſelf in every part of nature, we have only to de- 


ſcend from the molt fimple and abſtract ideas, to thoſe 


that are the molt compound; and from thence to reaſcend, 
by a chain of reaſonings, from the creature up to the Au- 
thor of the creature and of all nature: We ſhall find, that 
the reſult of all theſe operations of the mind will conſtant- 
ly be, The neceſlity of the exiſtence of a God; and we 
may at all times determine, though very imperfectly, 
from the weakneſs of our diſcernment, what that Supreme- 
Being-mult be, by poſitively determining what he cannot 
be. Every thing that can concur to furniſh new proofs 
on this ſubject, or to elucidate and eſtabliſh thoſe which 
are already known, is therefore of ineſtimable value to 
mankind ; and though this were the only object of meta- 
phyſics, it would highly merit the attention of thoſe of 
the molt refined and molt exalted genius. Ki 1 


AFTER giving this general view of the ſubject, we ſhalk 
ä proceed 


. METAPHYSICS. 


roceed to give the ſubſtance of what Mr-Locke has de- 
— upon it. 


Of ideas in general, and their original. 


By the term idea, as defined by Mr Locke, 1s meant 
whatever is the object of the underſtanding when a man 
thinks, or whatever it is which the mind can be employed 
about in thinking. 

In order to trace the manner by which we 1 7 theſe 
ideas, let us ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we ſay, white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas ': how 
.comes it to be furniſhed ? whence has it all the materials 
of reaſon and knowledge ? From experience and obſerva- 
tion, This, when employed about external ſeoſible ob- 
jects, we may call ſenſation: by this we have the ideas 
of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c, which are common- 
ly called ſenſible qualities, becauſe conveyed into the mind 
by the ſenſes. The ſame experience, when employed 
about the internal operations of the mind, perceived and 
reflected on by us, we may call refection: hence we have 
the ideas of perception, thinking, doubting, willing, 
reaſoning, &c. 

Theſe two, viz. external material things as the ob- 
JeQs of ſenſation, and the operations of our own minds as 
the objects of reflection, are the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings : the underſtanding 
ſeems not to have the leaſt glimmering of ideas, which it 
doth not receive from one of theſe two ſources, Theſe, 
when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſe- 
veral modes and compoſitions, we ſhall find to contain our 
whole ſtock of ideas ; and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of theſe two ways. 

It is evident, that children come by degrees to be fur- 
niſhed with ideas from the objects they are converſant 
with : they are ſo ſurrounded with bodies that perpetually 
and diverſely affect them, that ſome ideas will (whether 
they will or no) be imprinted on their minds. Light and 
colours, ſounds and tangible qualities, do continually ſo- 
licite their proper ſenſes, and force an entrance into the 
mind. It is late, commonly, before children come to have 
ideas of the operations of their minds; and ſome men have 
not any very clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part of 
them all their lives : becauſe, though they paſs there con- 
tinually, yet, like floating viſions, they make not deep 
impreſhons enough to leave in the mind clear and laſting 
ideas, till the underſtanding turns inward upon itſelf, 
and reflects on its own operation, and makes them the ob- 


jects of its own contemplation. 


When a man fr/ perceives, then he may be ſaid to have 
ideas ; having ideas, and perception, ſignifying the ſame 
thing. 


| Of fimple ideas. 
Or ideas, ſome are ſimple, others complex. A fim- 


ple idea is one uniform appearance or conception in the 
mind, which is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. 
Such are the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which though 
they are in the things themſelves ſo united and blended, 
that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them, 
et the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the ſen- 
ſimple and unmixed. Thus, though the hand feels 


fofineſs and warmth in the ſame piece of wax, yet the 
Simple ideas thus united in the ſame ſubject are as per. 
fectly diſtin as thoſe that come in by different ſenſe, 

Theſe fimple ideas are ſuggeſted no other way tha 
from the two ways above mentioned, viz, ſenſation and 
reflection. 

The mind being once ſtored with the imple ideas, hy; 
the power to repeat, compare, and unite them to an in. 
finite variety; and ſo can make, at pleaſure, new con. 
plex ideas, But the moſt enlarged underſtanding cannot 
frame one new fimple idea; nor by any force deſtroy them 
that are there. | 


Of ideas of one ſenſe. 


Ip As, with reference to the different ways wherein 
they approach the mind, are of four ſorts. 

Firſt, There are ſome which come into our minds by 
one ſenſe only. | 

Secondly, There are others conveyed into the mind 
by more ſenſes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reffectian only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the mind by al 
the ways of ſenſation and reflettion. 

Firſt, ſome enter into the mind only by one ſenſe pecu- 
liarly adapted to receive them. Thus colours, ſounds, 
{mells, &c. come in only by the eyes, ears, and noſe, 
And if theſe organs are any of them ſo diſordered as not 
to perform their functions, they have no other way to 
bring themſelves in view, and be perceived by the under- 
ſtanding. ; | 

We ſhall here mention one, which we receive by our 
touch, becauſe it is one of the chief ingredients in man 
of our complex ideas; and that is, the idea of ſolidity : 
it ariſes from the reſiſtance one body makes to the en- 
trance of another body into the place it poſſeſſes, till it 
has left it. There is no idea which we more conſlantly 
receive from ſenſation than this. In whatever poſture we 
are, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports us, and hinders us 
from ſinking downwards: and the bodies we daily han- 
dle, make us perceive, that while they remain between 
them, they do, by an unſurmountable force, hinder the 
approach of the parts of our hands that preſs them, 
This ſeems to be the moſt effential property of body, 
and that whereby we conceive it to fill ſpace: the idea of 
which is, that where we imagine any ſpace iaken up by a 
ſolid ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it 
excludes all other ſolid ſubſtances. This reſiſtance is ſo 
great, that no force can ſurmount it. All the bodies in 
the world preſhng a drop of water on all ſides, will ne- 
ver be able to overcome the reſiſtance it makes to their ap- 
proaching one another, till it be removed out of their way, 

The idea of /o/idity is diltinguiſhed from that of pure 
ſpace, in as much as this /atter is neither capable of reſiſts 
ance nor motion: it is diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, in as 
much as hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the ſolid parts of 
matter making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the 
whole doth not eaſily change its figure, Indeed, hard 
and /oft, as commonly apprehended by us, are but rela- 
tivetothe conſtitutions of our bodies: that being called hard 
which will put us to pain ſooner than change its figure 
by the preſſure of any part of our bodies ; and that oh 

whi 
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unpainful touch. 
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which changes the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and 


This difficulty of changing fituation among the parts, 
gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt body, than to the 
ſofteſt; nor is an adamant one jot more {olid than water, 
He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or 
water, will quickly find its reſiſtance. By this we may 


diſtinguiſh the idea of the extenſion of body, from the idea 


of the extenſion of ſpace: That of body, is the coheſion 
or continuity of folid, ſeparable, and moveable parts; that 
of {pice, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
Upon the ſolidity of bodies depends 
their mutual impulſe, teſiſtance, and protruſion. 


Of fimple ideas of different ſenſes, 


Some ideas we get into the mind by more than one 
ſenſe; as ſpace, extenſion, figure, reſt, and motion. Thele 
are perceivable by the eyes and touch. 


Of femple ideas of reflection. 


Some ideas are had from reflection only: Such are the 
ideas we have of the operations of our minds; of which the 
two principal are, perception, or thinking ; and volition, 
or willing, The powers of producing theſe operations 
are called faculties ; which are, the underſtanding, and 
will. The ſeveral modes of thinking, Cc. belong to 


moveable parts. 


this head, 


Of ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 


Tuexs are ſome ſimple ideas conveyed into the mind 
by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection; ſuch are plea 
ſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſſion. Pleaſure or 
delight, pain or uneaſineſs, accompany almoſt every im- 
preſſion on our ſenſes, and every action or thought of the 


mind. 


. 


The Author of our beings having given a power to our 
minds, in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its ideas 


which it will think on; to excite us to theſe actions of 


thinking and motion, he has joined to ſeveral thoughts 
and ſenſations a perception of delight; without this we 


another. 


any object does b 


order the inſtrum 


not but be very delicate, 


Vor. III. 


duce pleaſure in us. 


No 76. 


ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one thought or action to 


Pain has the ſame efficacy to ſet us on work that plea- 
ſure has; ſince we are as ready to aveid that, as to pur- 
ſue this. This is worth our conſideration, that pain it 
often produced by the ſame objects and ideas that pro- 
This their near conjunction gives 
us new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
our Maker; who, deſigning the preſervation of our be- 
Ing, has annexed pain to the application of many things 
to our bodies, to warn us of the harm they will do us, 
and as advices to withdraw us from them. But he not 
deſigning our preſervation barely, but the preſervation 
of every part and organ in its perfection, hath in man 
caſes annexed pain to thoſe very ideas which delight us, 

hus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one de- 
gree. by a little greater increaſe of it proves no ordinary 
torment : Which is wiſely ordered by nature, that when 
y the vehemence of its operation diſ- 
ents of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures can» 
we might by the pain be warn- 


ed to withdraw before the organ be quite put out of order, 
That this is the end of pain, appears from this conſidera- 
tion; that though great light is inſufferable to the eyes, yet 
the higheſt degree of dar tut does not at ell diſeaſe them; 
becauſe that cauſes no diforderly motion in that curious 
organ the eye. But exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains 
us; becauſe it is equally deſtructive to the temper which 
is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, 

Exiſtence and unity are two other ideas ſuggeſted by 
every object without, and every idea within. When i- 
deas are in our minds, we conſider them as being actually 
there, as well as we conſider things to be actually with- 
out us; Which is, that they exit, or have exiſtence: 
And whatever we conſider as one thing, whether a real 
being, or idea, ſuggeſts the idea of unity. 

Power is another idea derived from theſe ſources: For 
finding in ourſelves that we can think, and move ſeveral 
parts of our bodies at pleaſure, and obſerving the efedts 
that natural bodies produce in one another; by both theſe 
ways we get the idea of paxyer, | 

Succeſſion is another idea ſuggeſted by our ſenſes,” and 
by reflection on what paſſes in our minds: For if we look 
into ourſelves, we ſhall find our ideas always, whilſt we 
are awake, or have any thought, paſſing in train, one go- 
ing and another coming, without intermiſhon, 


Some farther conſiderations concerning fimple ideas, 


WulrsokvEk is able, by affecting our ſenſes, to cauſe 
any perception in the mind, doth thereby produce in the 
underſtanding a /fmple idea ; which, whatſover be the cauſe 
of it, is looked upon as a real poſetive idea in the under- 
ſtanding. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and 
darkneſs, motion and reft, &c. are equally poſitive in 
the mind, though ſome of their cauſes may be mere pri- 
vations, 3 

That a privative cauſe may produce a pet ive idea, = 
appears from ſhadows; which (though nothing but the 
abſence of light) are diſcernible, and cauſe elear and po- 
ſitive ideas. We have indeed ſome negative names which 
ſtand not directly for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence; 
ſuch as infipid, filence, which denote poſitive ideas, viz. 
taſte and ſound, with a ſignification of their abſence, 

It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh ideas as they are percep- 
tions in our minds, from what they are in the bodies that 
cauſe ſuch perceptions in us ; for we are not to think the 
former exact images and reſemblances of ſomething in- 
herent in the ſubject, moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being, in 
the mind, no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the names that ſtand for them are the 
likeneſs of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they excite 
in us, | j 

Whatſover the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 
mediate object of perception, thought, or underſtanding, 
is an idea: And the power to produce any idea in our 
mind, is the quality of the ſubj ect wherein that power 
exiſts, Thus a /now- ball having the power to produce 
in us the ideas of white, cold, and round; thoſe poxwers, 
as they are in the ſnow-ball, are called qualities ; and 
as they are ſenſationt or perceptions in our underſtand- 
ings, they are called ideas. Theſe qualities are of tuo 
forts : Furſt, original, or primary; ſuch are ſolidity, ex- 

7 1 y ſenſten, 
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tenſion, motion, or reſt, number, and fgure. Theſe are 
inſeparable from body, and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in 
all its changes and alterations. 

Secondly, Secondary qualities ; ſuch as co'ours, ſmells, 
taſtes, ſpunds, & which, whatever reality we by mil- 
take may attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but er, to produce various ſen- 
ſations in us; and depend on the qualities before men- 
tioned, 

The ideas of primary qualities of bodies, are reſem- 
blances of them; and their patterns really exiſt in bodies 
themſelves: But the ideas produced in us by ſecondary 
qualities have no reſemblance of them at all; and what 
is /aweet, blue, or warm, in the idea. is but the certain 
bulk, fgure, and motion of the inſenſible parts in the 
bodies themſelves, which we call fo 

Thus we ſee, thet fire at one diſtance produces in us the 
ſenſation of warmth, which at a nearer approach cauſes 
the ſenſation of pain. Now what reaſon have we to lay, 
that the idea of aw.1rmth is actually in the fire; hut that 
of pain not in the fire; which the ſame fire produces 1n 
us the ſame way? The bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts of fire, are really in it, whether we 
perceive them or no; and therefore may be called real 
qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in that body : But 
light and heat are no more really in it, than fickneſs or 
ng Take away the ſenſation of them; ler not the eyes 
ee light or colours, nor the ear hear ſounds ; let the pa- 
late not taſte, or the noſe ſmell ; and all colours, taftes, 
odours, and ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their cauſes, (that 
is,) bulk, motion, figure, Cc. of parts. 

Theſe ſecondary qualities are of two ſorts, Firſt, Ju- 
mediately perceivable; which by immediately operating 
on our bodies, produce ſeveral different ideas in us, Se- 
condly, Mediately perceivable; which by operating on 
other bodies, change their primary qualities, ſo as to 
render them capable of producing ideas in us different 
from what they did before. "Theſe laſt are powers in bo- 
dies, which proceed from the particular conſtitution of 
thoſe primary and original qualities, to make ſuch a 
change in the bult, figure, texture, &c. of another body, 
as to make it operate on our ſenſes different from whar it 
did before; as in fire, to make lead fluid, Theſe two 
laſt being nothing but powers relating to other bodies, 
and reſulting from the different modifications of the ori- 
ginal qualities, are yet otherwiſe thought of ; the for- 
mer being elteemed real qualities, but the latter barely 
powers, 


Of perception. 


PERCEPTION is the firſt idea we receive from reffec- 
tion: It is by ſome called thinking in general: Though 
thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies 
that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, where- 
in the mind is active; where it confiders any thing with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention: For in bare percep- 
tion the mind is, for the molt part, only paſſive; and 
what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. What 
this is, we cannot otherwiſe know, than by reflecting 
en what paſſes in our minds when we ſee, feel, hear, Oc. 


KET PETS AIG 8: 


Impreſſions made on the outward parts, if they are not 
taken notice of within, cauſe no perception; as we ſee in 
thoſe whoſe minds are intently buſicd in the contempla- 
tion of certain objects. 

We may obſerve that the ideas we receive from ſenſa. 
tion, are often in grown people altered by the judgment, 
without our taking notice of it. Thus a globe of any u- 
niform colour, (as of gold, or jet,) being ſet before our 
eyes, the idea thereby imprinted is of a flat circle yari. 
ouſly ſhadowed: But being accultomed to perceive what 
kind of appearance convex bodies are wont to make in 
us. the judgment alters the appearances into their caules; 
and, from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to 
itſelf the perception of a convex figure of one uniform 
colour. Tis in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, is per. 
formed ſo readily, that we take that for the perception 
of our ſenſation, which is but an idea formed by the 
judgment ; fo that one ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf : As a mag who reads 
or hears with attention, takes little notice of the charac- 
rers or ſounds, but of the ideas that are excited in him 
by them, ; 

Perception is alſo the firſt ſtep and degree towards 
knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it; ſo 
that the fewer ſenſes any man has, and the duller the 
impteſſions that are made by them are, the more temote 
he is from that knowledge which is to be found in other 
men. 


Of retention, 


Tus next faculty of the mind whereby it makes a 
further progreſs towards knowledge, is called reten- 
tion ; which is the keeping of thoſe ideas it has received, 
Which is done two ways ; 

Firft, By keeping the idea which is brought into the 
mind for ſome time actually in view; which is called con- 
templation. | 

Secondly, By reviving thoſe ideas in our minds which 
have diſapeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of 
ſight : And this is memory; which is, as it were, the 
{tore-houſe of our ideas; for the narrow mind of man 
not being capable of having many ideas under view at once, 
it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas, 
which at another time it may have uſe of. But our ideas 
being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
ceaſe to be any thing when there is no perception of them, 
this lying up of our ideas ia the repoſitory of the memo!) 
ſignifies no more but this, that the mind has a power, in 
many caſes, to revive perceptions it has once had, with 
this additional perception annexed to them, tha: it bas 
had them them before And it is by the aſhſtance of this 
faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in our 
underſtandings which we can bring in fight, and make the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenlidle 
qualities which firſt imprinted them there, 

Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent te- 


turn of the objects or actions that produce them. hx them 


ſelves beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: duch 
are the original qualitizs of bodies, viz, Sohdity, exten 
ſion, figure, motion, Ge. Theſe and the like are ſeldom 
quite loſt while the mind retains any ideas at all. of 
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1 Te complex; as man, army, beauty, gratitude, &c. By this 
Of diſcerning, and other of A Fenn faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the 
AxoTHER faculty of the mind, is that of diſcerning mind has great power in varying and multiplying the 


Between its ideas. On this depends the evidence and objects of its thoughts, But it is ſtill confined to thoſe 
certainty of ſeveral general propoſitions. In being able fimple ideas which it received from the two ſources of 
nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there ſenſation and reflection, It can have no other ideas of 
is the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, that ſenſible qualities, than what come from without by the 
ex-aneſs of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon which is ſenſes, nor any other ideas of the operations of a think- 
to be obſerved in one man above another, ing ſubſtance than what it finds in itſelf; but having 
To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contri- once got theſe ſimple ideas, it can by its own power put 
butes that they be clear and determinate; and when they them together, and make new complex ones, which it 
are ſo, it will not breed any coufuſion or miſtake about never received ſo united. 
them, though the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the Complex ideas, however compounded and decompound- 
ſame object differently on different occalions. | ed, though their number be infinite, and their variety 
The comparing of our ideas one with another in reſpect endleſs, may all be reduced under theſe three heads: 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances, iſt, Modes; 2dly, Subſtances; 3dly, Relations, 
is another operation*of, the mind about its ideas which is iſt, Modes are ſuch complex ideas as contain not the 
the ground of relations. Brutes ſeem not to have this ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered as 
faculty in any great degree. They have probably ſeveral dependances on, and affections of ſubſtances ; as triangle, 
ideas diſtin enough; but cannot compare them farther 8 murder, &c. Theſe modes are of two ſorts : 
than ſome ſenſible circumſtances annexed to the objects Firſt, Simple; which are combinations of the ſame ſimple 
themſelves. . idea; as a dozen, ſcere, &c. which are but the idevs of 
 - Compoſition is another operation of the mind, whereby ſo many diſtinct units put together. Secondly, Mixed; 
it combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into complex ones: which are compounded of {imple ideas of ſeveral kinds; 
Under which operation we may reckon that of en/arging; as beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of co- 
wherein we put ſeveral ideas together of the ſame kind, Jour and figure, cauſing delight in the b-h Ider; %, 
as ſeveral units to make a dozen. | which is the concealed change of. the poſſeſſion of an 
Ahſtraction is another operation of the mind, whereby thing, without the conſent of the proprietor, Theſe viſibly 
the mind forms general ideas from ſuch as it received from contain a combination of idea, of ſeveral kinds. 
particular objects; which it does by conſidering them, as 2dly, Subſtances. The ideas of ſubſtances are only 
they are in the mind Tuch appearances ſeparate from the ſuch combinations of ſimple id-as as are taken to repre- 
circumſtances of real exiſtence. as time, place, &c. Theſe ſent diſtin particular things ſubfilting by themſelves, in 
become general repre/entatives of all of the ſame kind, which the confuſed idea of fubltance is always the chief. 
and their names applicable to whatever exiſts comformable Thus a combination of the ideas of certain figure, with 
to ſuch abſtract idear. Thus the colour received from the powers of motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to 
chalk, ſnow, and milk, is made a repreſentative of all of ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of man. | 
that kind; and has a name given it (w4teneſr.) which fig Theſe again are either of Jngle ſubſtances, as man, 
nifies the ſame quality, wherever to be ſound or imagined, one; or of collective, or ſeveral put together, as army, 
And thus univer/als, both ideas and terms, are made, heap. Ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances thus put together, are 


Of complex ideas. 4 e ee of them one fingle idea, as that of a man 
Ix the reception of ſimple ideas the mind is only pf. 3dly, «Relations; which conſiſt in the conſideration 


five. having no power to frame any one to itſelf nor ha- and comparing of one idea with another. Of theſe ſeveral 
ving any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of wing But kinds we ſhall treat in their order. | 

about theſe {imple ideas its exerts ſeveral acts of its own, 3 

whereby out of dns as the materials and foundations of of Jimple modes: And, firſt, of the ſimple modes of, 
the reſt, the other are framed : The acts of the mind, | ſpace. s 

wherein it exerts its power over its ſimple ideas, are chief- ConcrrninG /imple modes we may obſerve, that the 
ly theſe three: Firſt, It combines ſeveral ſimple ideas in- modifications of any fimple ideas are as perfectly different 
to one compound one; and thus all complex ideas are made. and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the greateſt di- 
Secondly, It brings two ideas, wherher ſimple or complex, ſtance or contrariety : Thus tao is as diſtin& from three, 
together, and ſets them by one another, ſo as to take a as bl/ueneſs from heat. 40444 | 
view-of them at once, without uniting them into one; by Space is a ſimple idea which we get both by our fight 
which way it gets all its ideas of relations. Thirdly, It and touch When we conſider it barely in length be- 
ſeparates them from all other ideas that accompany bem tween two bodies it is called 4i/tance : when in length, 
their real exiſtence: And thus all its general ide-s are breadth, and thickneſs, it may be called capacity. When 
made. As fimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſcveral conſidered between the extremities of matter, which fills 
combinations united together, ſo the mind may conſider the capacity of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and 
them as united, not only as they are really united in moveable, it is called extenfion. And thus exlenfion will 


externa! objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Liens be an idea belonging to body; but /pace may be conceived 
thus made up of ſeveral ones put together, are called without it. ; | 
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tenſion, motion, or reſt, number, and foure. Theſe are 
inſeparable from body, and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in 
all its changes and alterations. 

Secondly, Secondary qualities ; ſuch as co'ours, ſmells, 
taſtes, ſounds, & which, whatever reality we by mil- 
take may attribute to them. are in truth nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but pawers to produce various ſen- 
ſations in us; and depend on the qualities before men- 
tioned. 

The ideas of primary qualities of bodies, are reſem- 
blances of them; and their patterns really exiſt in bodies 
themſelves: But the ideas produced in us by ſecondary 
qualities have no reſemblance of them at all; and what 
is beet, blue, or warm, in the idea. is but the certain 
bulk, ßgure, and motion of the inſenſible parts in the 
bodies themſelves, which we call fo 

Thus we ſee, thet fire at one diſtance produces in us the 
ſenſation of warmth, which at a nearer approach cauſes 
the ſenſation of pain, Now what reaſon have we to lay, 
that the idea of w.rmth is actually in the fire; hut that 
of pain not in the fire; which the ſame fire produces in 
us the fame way? The bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts of fire, are really in it, whether we 
perceive them or no; and therefore may be called real 

ualities, becauſe they really exiſt in that body : But 
7757 and heat are no more really in it, than ſickneſs or 
on. Take away the ſenſation of them; ler nor the eyes 
ee light or colours, nor the ear hear ſounds ; let the pa- 
late not taſte, or the noſe ſmell ; and all colours, taſtes, 
odours, and ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their cauſes, (that 
is,) bulk, motion, figure, Cc. of parts. 

Theſe ſecondary qualities are of two ſorts, Firſt, Lu- 
mediately perceivable ; which by immediately operating 
on our bodies, produce ſeveral different ideas in us. Se- 
condly, Mediately perceivable; which by operating on 
other bodies, change their primary qualities, ſo as to 
render them capable of producing ideas in us different 
from what they did before. Theſe laſt are powers in bo- 
dies, which proceed from the particular conſtitution of 
thoſe primary and original qualities, to make ſuch a 
change in the bul#, figure, texture, &c. of another body, 
as to make it operate on our ſenſes different from what it 
did before; as in fire, to make lead fluid, Theſe two 
laſt being nothing but powers relating to other bodies, 
and reſulting from the different modifications of the ori- 
ginal qualities, are yet otherwiſe thought of ; the for- 
mer being eſteemed real qualities, but the latter barely 
powers. 


Of perception. 


PERCEPTION is the firſt idea we receive from reflec- 
tion: It is by ſome called thinking in general: Though 
thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies 
that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, where- 
in the mind is active; where it confiders any thing with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention: For in bare percep- 
tion the mind is, for the molt part, only paſſive; and 
what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. What 
this is, we cannot otherwiſe know, than by reflecting 
en what paſſes in our minds when we ſee, feel, hear, Oc. 


Impreſſions made on the outward parts, if they are not 
taken notice of within, cauſe no perception; as we ſee in 
thoſe whoſe minds are intently buſied in the contempla. 
tion of certain objects. 

We may obſerve that the ideas we receive from ſenſa- 
tion, are often in grown people altered by the judgment, 
without our taking notice of it. Thus a globe of any u- 
niform colour, (as of gold, or jet,) being ſet before our 
eyes, the idea thereby imprinted is of a flat circle vati- 
ouſly ſhadowed: But being accuſtomed to perceive what 
kind of appearance convex bodies are wont to make in 
us the judgment alters the appearances into their caules; 
and, from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to 
itſelf the perception of a convex figure of one uniform 
colour. Tuis in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, is per. 
formed ſo readily, that we take that for the perception 
of our ſenſation, which is but an idea formed by the 
judgment ; ſo that one ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf : As a man who reads 
or hears with attention, takes little notice of the chatac - 
rers or ſounds, but of the ideas that are excited in him 
by them. 

Perception is alſo the firſt ſtep and degree towards 
knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it; ſo 
that the fewer ſenſes any man has, and the duller the 
impreſſions that are made by them are, the more temote 
he is from that knowledge which is to be found in other 
men, | 


Of retention. 


Tus next faculty of the mind whereby it makes a 
further progreſs towards knowledge, is called reten- 
tion ; which is the keeping of thoſe ideas it has received, 
Which is done two ways: 

Fir/t, By keeping the idea which is brought into the 
mind for ſome time actually in view; which is called con- 
templation, 

Secondly, By reviving thoſe ideas in our minds which 
have diſapeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of 
ſight : And this is memory ; which is, as it were, the 
{tore-houſe of our ideas; for the narrow mind of man 
not being capable of having many ideas under view at once, 
it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas, 
which at another time it may have uſe of. But our ideas 
being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
ceaſe to be any thing when there is no perception of them, 
this lying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory 
ſignifies no more but this, that the mind has a power, in 
many caſes, to revive perceptions it has once had, wich 
this additional perception annexed to them, tha: it bas 
had them them before. And it is by the aſſiſtance of this 
faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in of 
underſtandings which we can bring in fight, and make the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſile 
qualities which firſt imprinted them there, 

Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent te- 
turn of the objects or actions that produce them. fx them 
ſelves belt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: Such 
are the original qualities of bodies, viz, Solidity, ext 
fion, 6gure, motion, Ge. Theſe and the like are ſeldom 
quite loſt while the mind retains any ideas at all. of 
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/ diſcerning, and other operations of the mind. 


AxoTutr faculty of the mind, is that of diſcerning 
Between its ideas. On this depends the evidence and 
certainty of ſeveral general propoſitions. In being able 
nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there 
is the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, that 
exoAneſs of judgment and clearneſs of reeſon which is 
to be obſerved in one man above another, 

To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contri- 
butes that they be clear and determinate; and when they 
are ſo, it will not breed any coufuſion or miſtake about 
them, though the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the 
ſame obje& differently on different occahons. : 

The comparing of our ideas one with another in reſpect 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances, 
is another operation of the mind about its ideas which is 
the ground of relations. Brutes ſeem not to have this 
faculty in any great degree, They have probably ſeveral 
ideas diſtin enough; but cannot compare them farther 
than ſome ſenſible circumſtances annexed to the objects 
themſelves, 

Compoſition is another operation of the mind, whereby 
it combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into complex ones: 
Under which operation we may reckon that of enlarging ; 
wherein we put ſeveral ideas together of the ſame kind, 
as ſeveral units to make a dozen. 

AbſtraQion is another operation of the mind, whereby 
the mind forms general ideas from ſuch as it received from 
particular objects; which it does by conſidering them, as 
they are in the mind Tuch appearances ſeparate from the 
circumſtances of real exiſtence. as time, place, &c. Theſe 
become general repre/entatives of all of the ſame kind, 
and their names applicable ro whatever exiſts comformable 
to ſuch abſtract ideas. Thus the colour received from 
chalk, ſnow, and milk, is made a repreſentative of all of 
that kind; and has a name given it (w4iteneſr.) which fig 
nifies the ſame quality, wherever to be ſound or imagined, 
And thus wniver/als, both ideas and terms, are made. 


Of complex ideas. 


Ix the reception of ſimple ideas the mind is only aH 
five. having no power to frame any one to itſelf. nor ha- 
ving any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But 
about theſe {imple ideas its exerts ſeveral acts of its own, 
whereby out of them, as the materials and foundations of 
the reſt, the other are framed : The acts of the mind, 
wherein it exerts its power over its ſimple ideas, are chief- 
ly theſe three: Firft, It combines ſeveral ſimple ideas in- 
to one compound one; and thus all complex ideas are made. 
Secondly, It brings two ideas, whether imple or complex, 
together, and ſets them by one another, ſo as to take a 
view-of them at once, without uniting them into one; by 


ſeparates them from all other ideas that accompany bem 
in their real exiſtence: And thus all its gereral ideas are 
made. As Vimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſcveral 
combinations united together, ſo the mind may conſider 

them as united, not only as they are really ypited in 
externa! objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Lien, 
thus made up of ſeveral ones put together, are called 


one; or of coll: tive, or lever 


which way it gets all its ideas of relations. Thirdly, It 


complex; as man, army, beauty, gratitude, &ce. By this 


faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the 
mind has great power in varying and multiplying the 
objects of its thoughts, But it is ſtill confined to thoſe 


ſimple ideas which it received from the two ſources of 


A and reflection, It can have no other ideas of 
enſible qualities, than what come from without by the 
ſenſes, nor-any other ideas of the operations of a think- 
ing ſubſtance than what it finds in itſelf; but having 
once got theſe ſimple ideas, it can by its own power put 
them together, and make new complex ones, which it 
never received ſo united, 

Complex ideas, however compounded and decompound- 
ed, though their number be infinite, and their variety 
endleſs, may all be reduced under theſe three heads : 
iſt, Modes; 2dly, Subſtances; 3dly, Relations. 

iſt, Modes are ſuch complex ideas as contain not the 
ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered as 
dependances on, and affections of ſubſtances ; as triangle, 


8 murder, &c. Theſe modes are of two ſorts: 


irſt, Simple ; which are combi nations of the ſame ſimple 
idea; as a dozen, ſcere, &c. which are but the ideas of 
ſo many diſtin& units put together. Secondly, Mixed; 
which are compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; 
as beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of co- 
lour and figure, - cauſing delight in the b-h Ider; theft, 
which is the concealed change of. the poſſeſſion of an 
thing, without the conſent of the proprietor, Theſe viſibly 
contain a combination of idea of ſeveral kinds. 
2dly,” Subſtances. The ideas of ſubſtances are only 
ſach combinations of ſimple id-as as are taken to repre- 
ſent diſtin particular things ſubfiſting by themſelves, in 
which the confuſed idea of fubitance is always the chief. 
Thus a combination of the ideas of a-certain figure, with 
the powers of motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to 
ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of man. 
Theſe again are either of Jingle ſubſtances, as man, 
put together, as army, 
heap. Ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances thus put together, are 
as much each of them one fingle idea, as that of a man 
Or an unit. ICE 
3dly, «Relations; which conſiſt in the conſideration 


and comparing of one idea with another. Of theſe ſeveral 


kinds we ſhall treat in their order. 


Of imple modes: And, firſt, of the ſimple modes of | 


ſpace. 


ConctaninG /imple modes we may obſerve, that the 
modifications of any Ample ideas are as perfectly different 
and diſtin& ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the greateſt di- 
ſtance or contrariety : Thus tas is as diſtin& from three, 
as blueneſs trom heat. | | | 

Space is a ſimple idea which we get both by our fight 
and touch When we conſider it barely in length be- 
tu een two bodies it is called di/tance when in length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, it may be called capacity. When 
conſidered between the extremities of matter, which fills 
the capacity of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and 
moveable, it is called extenfron. And thus extenſion will 


be an idea belonging to body; but /pace may be conceived 
without it. | 
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Each different diſtance is a different modification of 
ſpace ; and each idea of any different ſpace is a /imple 
mode of this idea. Such are an inch, foot, yard, &c. 
When theſe ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, 
they can in their minds repeat them as often as they will, 
without joining to them the idea of body, and frame to 
themſclves the idea of feet, yards, or fathoms, beyond 
the utmoſt bounds of all bodies; and, by adding theſe ſtill 
one to another, enlarge their idea of ſpace as much as 
they pleaſe. From this power of repeating any idea of 
diſtance, without being ever able to come to an end, we 
come by the idea of immenſity. 

Another modification of /pace is taken from the rela- 
tion of the parts of the termination of extenſion or cir- 


cumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves; and this is what 


we call fgure, This the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bo- 
dies, whoſe extremities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes both from bodies and colours, whoſe boundaries 
are within its view; where obſerving how the extremities 
terminate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcerni- 
ble angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be 
perceived: by conſidering theſe as they relate to one ano- 
ther in all parts of the extremities of any body or ſpace, 
it has that idea we call fgure : which affords to the mind 
infinite variety. | | 

Another mode belong to this head, is that of place. 
Our idea of place is nothing but the relative poſition of 
any thing with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed 
and certain points. Whence we ſay, that a thing has 
or has not changed place, when its diſtance either is or 


is not altered with reſpect to thoſe bodies which which 


we have occaſion to compare it. That this is ſo, we may 
eaſily gather from hence, that we can have no idea of the 
place of the univerſe, though we can of all its parts. To 


ay that the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that 


it does ex ii. The word place is ſometimes take to ſignify 
that ſpace which any body takes up; and ſo the univerſe 


may be conceived in a place, 


Of duration, and its ſimple modes. 


THERE is another ſort of diſtance, the idea of which 
we pet from the fleeting and perpetually periſhing parts 
of ſucceſſion, which we call duration. The ſimple modes 
of it are any different lengths of it whereof we have di- 
ſtinct ideas; as hours, days, years, &c, time, and eter- 
nity. 

The idea of ſucceſſion is got by reflecting on that train 
of ideas which conſtant ly follow one another in our minds 
as long as we are awake, The diſtance between any 
parts of this ſucceſſian, is what we call duration; and the 
continuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing 
elſe, commenſurate to the ſucceſhon of any ideas in our 
minds, is what we call our own duration, or that of ano- 
ther thing co-exiſting with our thinking. That this is ſo, 
appears from hence, that we have no perception of ſuc- 
ceſſion or duration, when that ſucceſhon of our ideas 
ceaſes, as in /lzep: the moment that we ſleep, and a- 
wake, how diſtant ſoever, ſeems to be joined and connec- 
ted. And poſſibly it would beſo to a waking man, could 
he fix upon one idea without variation and the ſucceſ- 
ſion of others. And we ſee that they whoſe thoughts are 


very intent upon one thing, let flip out of their account, 
good part of that duration, and think that time ſhorter 
than it is. But if a man, during his ſleep, dream, and 
a variety of ideas make themſelves perceptiole in his mind 
one after another, he hath then, during ſuch dreamins 
a ſenſe of duration, and of the length of it. w 

A man having once got this dea of duration, can ap. 
ply it to things which exiſt while he does not think: and 
thus we meaſure the time of our ſleep, as well as that 
wherein we are awake, 

Duration, as matked by certain periods and meaſures, 
is what we molt properly call time; which we meaſure 
by the diurnal and annual revolution of the fun, as bein 
conſtant, regular, and*univerſally obſervable by all man- 
kind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, 

The mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of time, ay 
the annual revolution of the ſun, can eaſily apply it to 
duration, wherein that meaſure itſelf did not exiſt; and 
the idea of duration equal to an annual revolution of the 
ſun, is as eaſily applicable in our thoughts to duration 
where no ſun nor motion was, as the idea of a. fot or 
yard to diſtances beyond the conſines of the world. 

By the ſame means, and from the ſame original that 
we come to have the idea of time, we have alſo that idea 
which we call eternity : for having got the ideas of cer- 
tain lengths of duration, we can in our thoughts add 
them to one another as oft as we pleaſe, without ever 
coming to an end. 

And thus itis plain, that from the two fountains of all 
knowledge before mentioned, viz. ſenſation and reflec- 


tion, we get the ideas of duration, and the ſeveral me- 
ſures of it, | 


Of numbers, 


Tux complex ideas of number are formed by adding 
ſeveral units together. The ſimple modes of it are each 
ſeveral combinations, as two, three, &c. Theſe are of 
all others moſt diſtin, the neareſt being as clearly dil. 
ferent from each other as the moſt remote: ite being 
as diſtin from one, as two hundred. But it is hard to 
form diltin& ideas of every the leaſt exceſs in extenſion, 
Hence demonſtrations in numbers are moie general in 
their ofe, and more determinate in their application, than 
thoſe of extenſion, 

Simple modes of numbers being in our minds but ſo 
many combinations of units, which have no variety but 
more or let; names for each diſtin combination ſeem 
more neceſſary than in any other fort of i4sas : For with 
out a name, or mark, to diltinguiſh that preciſe collec- 
tion, it will hardly be kept from being a heap of confu- 
ſion. Hence ſome Americans have no diſtin idea of any 
number beyond twenty; ſo that when they are dil 
courſed with of greater numbers, they ſhew the hairs of 
their head, So that to reckon right, two things are te- 
quired : 

Firſt, That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully two £0241 


which are different one from another only by the addt- 


tion or ſubſtraction of one unit. 

Secondly, That it retain in memory the names or marks 
of the ſeveral combinations, from an unit to that number: 
and that in exact order, as they follow one another. le 

| [9] 


either of which if it fails, the whole buſineſs of um- 
b-ring will be diſturbed; and there will remain only the 
confuled idea of multitude ; but the ideas neceſſary to 
diſt act numeration will not be attained to. 


Of infinity. 
Tur idea ſignified by the name infinity, is beſt exa- 
mined, by conſidering to what infinity is by the mind at- 
tributed, and then Hau it frames it. Finite and infinite, 
then, are looked upon as the modes of quantity; and at- 
tributed primarily to things that have parts, and are ca- 
pable of increaſe or diminution by the addition or ſub- 
fraction of any the leaſt part. Such are the ideas of 
ſpace, duration, and number, 

When we apply this idea to the Supreme Being, wedo 
it primarily, in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; 
more figuratively, when to his wvi/dom, power, geod- 
neſs, and other attributes, which are properly inexhauſt- 
able and incempreben ſible: For when we call them infi- 
nite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 
carries with it ſome reflection on the number or the ex- 
tent of the act or objects of God's power and wiſdom, 
which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, that 
theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infi- 
nity of endleſt number. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is, How we come by 
we da of infinity. Every one that has any idea of any 
dated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, yard, &c. finds that 
he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to a 
third, and ſo on without ever coming to an end of his 
additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of 
ſpace, he takes the idea of infinite ſpace, or immen/ity. 
By the ſame power of repeating the idea of any length of 
dut ation we have in our minds, with all the endleſs addi- 
tion of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 

If our idea of infinity be got by repeating without end 
our own ideas; why do we not attribute it to other i- 
dear, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; ſince they 
may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our minds, as 
the other: Vet no body ever thinks of infinite /aveetneſs 
or whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or 
White as frequently as thoſe of yard or day. But thoſe 
tdeas that have parts, and are capable of increaſe by the 
addition of any parts, afford us, by their repetition, . an 
idea of infinity ; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there 


* is continued an enlargement, of which there is no end. 
pt But it is not ſo in other ideas : For if to the perfect idea I 
0 have of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs; it en- 


larges not my idea at all, Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of 


Y parts, cannot be augmented to what proportion men 
1 pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 
bs dy their ſenſes : But ſpace, duration, and number, being 


idea of an endleſs room for more; and ſo thoſe ideas a- 


wo Ve lead the mind towards the thought of iofinity, 

1 Of the modes of thinking. | 

55 . the the mind turns its view inwards upon itſelf, 
f inking is the firſt ide that occurs: Wherein it obſerves 

* great variety of modifications; and thereof frames to 
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capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an 
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itſelf diſtin ideas, Thus the perception annexed to any 
impreſſion on the body made by an external object, is 
called ſenſation, When an idea recurs without the pre- 
ſence of the object, it is called remembrance: When 
ſought after by the mind, and brought again in view, it 
is recollection: When held there long under attentive 
conſideration, it is contemplation, When ideas float in 
the mind without regard or reflection, it is called in French 
reveErie ; our language has ſcarce a name for it: When 
the ideas are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered 


in the memory, it is attention: When the mind fixes its 


view on any one idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is 
intention and fludy. Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt 
from all theſe. . And dreaming is the perception of ideas 
in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external obje&s, or 
known occaſions ; nor under any choice or conduct of the 
underſtanding. 


Of the medes of pleaſure and pain, 


PLEASURE and pain are ſimple ideas, which we re- 
ceive both from ſenſation and reflection. There are 
thoughts of the mind, as well as ſenſations, accompanied 
with pleaſure or pain. Their cauſes are termed good or 
evil, Pleaſure and pain, and their cauſes good and e- 
vil, are the hinges upon which our paſhons turn ; by re- 
flecting on the various modifications or tempers of mind, 
and the internal ſenſations which pleaſure and pain, good 
and evil, produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves 
the ideas of our paſhons. Thus by reflecting upon the 
thought we have of the delight which any thing is apt 
to produce in us, we have an idea we call love: And on 
the contrary, the thought of the pain which any thing 


preſent or abſent prnduces in us, is what we call hatred. 


Defire is that uneaſineſs which a man finds in himſelf upon 
the abſence of any thing the preſent enjoyment of which 
carries the idea of delight with it. Toy is a delight of the 
mind ariſing from the preſent or aſſured approaching poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good. Sorrow is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
upon the thought of a good loſt, or the ſenſe of a preſent 
evil. Hope is a pleaſure in the mind, upon the thought 
of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which is apt to 
delight. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the mind, upon the 
thought of a future evil likely to befall us. Anger 
is a diſcompoſure of mind, upon the receipt of injury, 
with a Ka 1 purpole of revenge. Deſpair is the 


thought of the unattainableneſs of any good. Envy is an 


uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a good 
we deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had 
it before us. 

It is to be conſidered, that in reference to the paſſions, 
the removal or leſſening of a pain, is conſidered and o- 
perates as a pleaſure ; and the loſs or diminiſhing of a 
pleaſure, as a pain. And farther, that the paſſions in 
molt perſons operate on the body, and nds Various 


changes in it; but theſe being not always ſenſible, do not 
make a neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion. 


Of power. 


Tax mind being every day informed by the ſenſes of 
the alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves in things 
without, reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and 
obſerving 
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obſerving 2 conftant change of its ideas, ſometimes by the 


impreſſions of outward objects upon the ſenſes, and ſome- 


times by the determination of its own choice; and con- 
cluding, from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have 
been, that the like changes will for the future be made in 
the ſame things, by the ſame agents, and by the like 
ways, conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having any 
of its ſimple ideas changed, and in another the poſlibility 
of making that change, and ſo comes by that idea which 
which we call power. Thus we ſay fire has a power to 


melt gold, and make it fluid; and geld has a power to be 


melted. | 

Power thus conſidered, is twofold, viz. as able to 
make, or able to receive any change : the one may be 
called active, the other paſſive power, Of paſſive power 
all ſenſible things aboundantly furniſh us with ideas, whoſe 
ſenſible qualities and beings we find to be in a continual 
flux. Nor have we of a&Qzve power fewer inſtances ; ſince 
whatever change is obſerved, the mind mult collect a power 
ſomewhere able to make that change. But yet, if we 
will conſider it attentively, bodies by our ſenſes do not 
afford us ſo clear and diſtin an idea of active power as 
we have from reflection on the operations of our minds. 
For all power relating to action, and there being but two 
ſorts of action, viz. thinking and motion, let us conſider 
whence we have the cleareſt ideas of the powers which 
produce theſe actions. 

Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all : It is on- 
ly from reflection that we have that; neither have we 
from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body 
at reſt, affords us no idea of any active power to move 
and when it is ſet in motion itſelf, that motion is rather 
a paſſion than an action in it, The #dea of the beginning 
of motion, we have only by reflection on what paſſes in 
ourſelves ; where we find by experience, that barely by 
willing it, we can move the parts of our bodies which 
were before at reſt - 

We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear, con- 
tinue or end, ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought, or p-eference of the 
mind, This power which the mind has thus to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
fider it: or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 


to its reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular inſtance, is 


that we call the a/; the actual exerciſe of that power is 
that which we call v-/ition, or willing. The forbearance 
or p-rformance of that action, conſequent to ſuch order or 
command of the mind, is called vo/untary; and what- 
ſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 


mind, is called involuntary. 


The power of perception is that we call the underſtand- 
ing. Perception, which we make the act of the under- 
ſtanding, is of three ſorts: 1}, The perception of ideas 
in our minds. 2d4/y, The perception of the fignification 
of ſigns. 34%, The perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any diſtinct ideas, Theſe powers of the 
mind, v/z of perceiving and preferring, are uſually called 
by another nume; and the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, 
that the underſtanding and will are two faculties of the 
mind. | 


From the conſideration of the extent of the power of 


the mind over the actions of the man, which every one 


finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and nece/fty , 
ſo far as a man has a power to think or not to think, to 
move or not to move, according to the preference or 
direction of his own mind, ſo far is a man free. Where. 
ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in x 


man's power; where-ever doing, or not doing, will not 


equally follow upon the preference of his mind; there he 
is not free, though perhaps the action may be vs/untary, 
So that the idea of /iberty, is the idea of a power in any 
agent to do or forbear any action, according to the deter. 
mination or thought of the mind whereby either of them 
is preferred to the other. Where either of them is not 
in the power of the agent to be produced by him, ac. 
cording to his volition, there he is not at liberty; that 
agent is under neceſſity. So that /iberty cannot be where 
there is no thought, no volition, no will ; but there may 
be thought, there may be will, there may be volition, 
where there is no /iberty, Thus a tennis ball, whether 
in motion by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, 
is not by any one taken to be a free agent. So a man 
ſtriking himſelf or his friend by a convullive motion of his 
arm, which it is not in his power by volition or the di. 
rection of his mind to ſtop or forbear ; no body thinks he 
has in this /iberty ; every one pities him, as acting by 
neceſſity and conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe a man be carried 
whilſt faſt aſleep into a room, where is a perſon he longs 
to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power to 
et out; he awakes, and is glad to ſee himſelf in ſo de- 
frable company; which he ſtays willingly in, that is, pre- 
fers his ſtaying to going away. ls not this ſtay voluntary? 
no body will doubt it; and yet being locked faſt in, he 
is not at liberty to (tay, he has not freedom to be gone, 
So that /iberty is not an idea belonging to volition or pre- 
ferring, but to the perſon having the power of doing, or for- 
bearing to do, according as the mind fhall chuſe or dire, 
As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in the 
thoughts of our minds : where any one is ſuch, that ve 
have power to take it up, or lay it by, according to the 
preference of the mind, there we are at liberty. A ws 
king man is not at liberty to think, or not to think, n0 
more than he is at liberty whether his body ſhall touch 
any other or no: But whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in bi 
choice, And then he is, in reſpect of his ideas, as much 
at liberty, as he is in reſpe& of bodies he reſts on. He 
can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another : but 
yet ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to tht 
body, are ſuch, as in certain circumſtances it cannot # 
void, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt effort it cal 
uſe. Thus a man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by 
the id-a of pain, and entertain other contemplations. 
Where-ever thought is wholly wanting, or the povel 
to act or forbear according to the direction of thought, 
there neceſſity takes place, This in an agent capable 0 
volition, when the beginning or continuation of any 4, 
tion is contrary to the preference of his mind, 
compulſion ; when the hindering or ſtopping any act 
is contrary to his volition, it is called reſtraint: Age 
that have no thought, no volition at all, are in ever) hinz 
neceſſary agents. l 7 
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Of mixed modes. 


Mixzn modes are combinations of fmple idear of dif- 
ferent kinds. The mind being once furniſhed with fim- 
ple ideas, can put them together in ſeveral compoſitions, 
without examining whether they exiſt ſo together in na- 
ture And hence it is, that theſe ideas are called notions, 
as if they had their original and conſtant exiſtence more 
in the thoughrs.of men, than in the reality of things : 
and to form ſuch ideas, it ſufhiced that the mind put the 
arts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent in 
the underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had 
any real being, There are three ways whereby we get 
theſe complex ideas of mixed modes. 1 

1/2, By experience, and obſervation of things themſelves: 

Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea of wrelt- 
ling. 
— By invention, or voluntary putting together of 
ſever.] ſimple ideas in our own minds: So he that fitſt in- 
vented printing, had an idea of it firſt in his mind be- 
fore it ever evilted. | 

34ly, By explaining the names of actions we never ſaw, 
or nations we cannot ſee; and by enumerating all thoſe 
ideas which go to the making them up. Thus the mix- 
ed mode, which the word lie ſtands for, is made up of 
theſe ſimple ideas: 1ſt, Articulate ſounds. 2dly, Cer- 
tain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. 3dly, Thoſe words, 
the /igns of theſe ideas. Athly, ales ts figns put together, 
by atirmarion or negation, otherwiſe than the ideas they 
ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. Since languages 
are made, complex ideas are uſually got by the explica- 
tion of thoſe terms that ſtand for them: for ſince they 
conſiſt of ſimple ideas combined, they may, by words 
ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas, be reprefented to the mind 
of one who underſtands thoſe words, though that combi- 
nation of fimple ideas was never offered to his mind by 
the real exiſtence of things. 

Mixed modes have their unity from an act of the mind, 
combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple i4eas together, and conſi- 
dering them as one complex one : the mark of this union 
is one name given to that combination, Men ſeldom 
reckon any number of ideas to make one complex one : 
but ſuch collections as there be names for. Thus the 
killing of an old man, is as fit to be united into one com- 
plex idea, as that of à father; yet there being no name 
for it, it is not taken for a particular complex idea, nor 
a diſtinct ſpecies of action from that of killing any other 
man. 

Thoſe collections of ideas have names generally affixed, 
which are of frequent uſe in converſation : in which caſes 
men endeayour to communicate their. thoughts to one a- 
nother with all poſſible diſpatch. Thoſe others, which 
they have ſeldom occaſion to mention, they tie not toge- 
ther, nor give them names. | 

This gives the reaſon, why there are words in every 
language, which cannot be rendercd by any one ſingle 
word of another. For the faſhions and cuſtoms of one 
nation make ſeveral combinations of i feat familiar in one, 
which another had never any occaſion to make. Such 
Were Oceaxiojoc among the Greeks, proſcriptis among 


the Romans, This allo occaſions the conſtant change of 
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languages ; becauſe the change of cuſtom and opinions 
brings with it new combinations of ideas, which, to a- 
void long deſcriptions, have new names annexed to them, 
and ſo they become new ſpecies of mixed modes. 

Of all our ſimple ideas, thoſe that have had moſt mix- 
ed modes made out of them, are thinking, and motion; 
which comprehend in them all action; and power, from 
whence theſe actions are conceived to flow, For actions 
being the great buſineſs of mankind, it is no wonder, if 
the ſeveral modes of thinking and motion ſhould be taken 
notice of, the ideas of them obſerved and laid up in me- 
mory, and have names aſſigned them. For without ſuch 
complex ideas with names to them, men could not eaſily 
hold any communication about them. Of this kind are 
the modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by their cauſes, means, 
objedts, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other cir- 
cumſtances ; as alſo of the powers fitted for thoſe actions: 
thus boldneſs is the power to do or ſpeak what we intend, 
without fear or diſorder; which power of doing any thing, 
when it has been acquired by the frequent doing the ſame 
thing, is that idea we call habit; when forward, and 
ready upon every occaſion, to break into ation, we call 
it diſpo/ttion : thus teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to 
be angry. | 

Power being the ſource of all action, the ſubſtances 
wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this power, 
are called cauſes; and the ſubſtances thereupon produced, 
or the ſimple ideas introduced into any ſubject, effedts. 
The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea is produ- 
ed, is called, in the ſubject exerting that power, action; 
in the ſubject, wherein any ſimple idea is changed, or 
produced, paſſon: Which efficacy, in intellectual agents, 
we can conceive to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking 
and willing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modi- 
fications of motion. | 


Of our complex ideas of ſubſlances. 


Taz mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas to go con- 
ſtantly together, which being preſumed to belong to one 
thing, are called, ſo united in one ſubject, by one name, 
which we are apt afterward to talk of and conſider as one 
ſimple idea, which indeed is a complication of many 
ideas together, We imagine not theſe fimple ideas to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves; but ſuppoſe ſome ſub/irat um where- 
in they ſubſiſt, which we call ſub/ance. The idea of 
pure ſubſtance is nothing but the ſuppoſed (but unknown) 
ſupport of theſe qualities, which are capable of producing 
ſimple ideas in us. 

The ideas of particular circumſtances are compoſed 
out of this obſcure and general idea of ſubſtance, together 
with ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are obſerved 
to exiſt together, and ſupoſed to flow from the internal 
conſtitution and unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. Thus 
we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, &c, Thus the 
ſenſible qualities of iron, or a diamond, make the com- 


plex ideas of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or a jeweller 


commonly knows better than a philoſopher. — 
The ſame happens concerning the operations of the 
mind, viz. 1hinking, reaſoning, &c. which we conclu- 
ding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending how 
they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we think 
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them the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call 
ſpirit ; of whoſe ſubſtance or nature we have as clear a 
notion as of that of body; the one being but the ſuppoſed 
ſubſtratum of the ſimple ideas we have from without, as the 
other of thoſe operations which we experiment in ourſelves 
within : So that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, 
is as remote from our conceptions as that of ſpiritual ſub- 
lance. 

Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfecteſt idea 
of any particular ſubſtance, who has collected moſt of thoſe 
fimple ideas which do exiſt in it ; among which we are 
to reckon its ative powers and paſſive capacities, though 
not ſtrictly mple ideas. 875 

Secondary qualities, for the moſt part, ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh ſubſtances. For our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery 
of the bulk, figure, texture, &c. of the minute parts of 
bodies, on which their real conſtitutions and differences 
depend ; and ſecondary qualities are nothing but powers, 
with relation to our ſenſes. The ideas that make our 
complex ones of corporeal ſubſtances, are of three forts: 
Firſt, The ideas of primary qualities of things, which 
are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; ſuch are bu/k, figure, mo- 
tion, &c, Secondly, The ſenſible ſecondary qualities; 
which are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral idea in 
us by our ſenſes. Thirdly, 'The-aptneſs we conſider in 
any ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations of pri- 
wary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo altered ſhould 
produce in us different ideas from what it did before; 
and they are called act ive and paſſive powers. All which, 
as far as we have any notice or notion of them, terminate 
in ſimple ideas, | 

Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the minute par- 
ticles of bodies, it is not to be doubted, but they would 
produce quite different ideas in us; as we find in viewing 
things with microſcoper. Such bodies as to our naked 
eyes are coloured and opaque, will through erage 
appear pellucid. Blo2d to the naked eye appears all red; 


but by a good microſcope we ſee only ſome red globules 
ſwimming in a tranſparent liquor, 


Beſides theſe complex ideas we have of material ſub- 


ſtances; by the ſimole ideas taken from the operations of 
our own minds, which we experiment in ourſelves, as 
thinking, underſlanding, willing, knowing, &c. co-ex- 
iſting in the ſame ſubſtance, we are able to frame the 
complex idea of a ſpirit, And this idea of an immate- 
rial ſubſtance, is as clear as that we have of a material. 
By joining theſe with ſubſtance, of which we have no di- 
ſtin& idea, we have the idea of a ſpirit : Ard by putting 
together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and power 
of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of which likewiſe 
we have no politive idea, we have the idea of matter. 
'The one is as clear and diſtin& as the other. The ſub- 
ſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us; and ſo is the ſubſtance 
of body equally voknown to us. Two primary qualities 
or properties of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts, and im- 
fulſe, we have diſtinct clear ideas of: So likewiſe have we 
of two primary qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz, think- 
ing, and a power of action. We have alſo clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, which 
are but the various modifications of the extenſion of co- 
hering ſolid parts and their motion. We have likewiſe 


— 
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concubine, which is a relative name as well as wife, 


the ideas of the ſever il modes of thinking, viz. Believing, 


doubting, hoping, fearing, &c. as allo of willing and 
moving the body conſequent to it, IL 


Of relation, 


Tura is another ſet of ideas which the mind get 
from the comparing of one thing with another. When 
the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does as it were 
bring it to and ſet it by another, and carry its view from 
one to the other, this-is relation or reſpect ; and the de. 
nominations given to things intimating that reſpect, are 
what we call relatives, and the things ſo brought toge. 
ther related. Thus when I call Cajus, huſband, or 
whiter, I intimate ſome other perſon, or thing, in both 
caſes, with which I compare him. Any of our ideas may 
be the foundation of relation. 

Where languages have failed to give correlativen ames, 
there the relation is not ſo eaſily taken notice of: As in 


The ideas of relation may be ſame in thoſe men who 
have far different ideas of the things that are related, 
Thus thoſe who have different ideas of man, may agree 
in that of /ather. 

There is no idea of any kind, which is not capable of 
an almoſt infinite number of conſiderations, in reference 
to other things; and therefore this makes no ſmall part 
of mens words and thoughts. Thus one ſingle man may 
at once ſuſtain the relations of father, brother, ſon, huſ- 
band, friend, ſubjeQ, general, European, Engliſhman, 
Ilinder, maſter, ſervant, bigger, leſs, &c. to an almoſt 
infinite number; he being capable of as many relations, 
as there may be occaſions of comparing himto other things 


in any manner of agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect 
whatſoever, 


Of cauſe and effect, and other relations. 


Tur ideas of cauſe and effect we get from our obſerya+ 
tion of the vici/itude of things, while we perceive ſome 
qualities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they te- 
ceive their exiſtence from the due application and opera- 
tion of other beings : That which produces, is the cauſe; 
that which is produced, the zfed. Thus fluidity in wax 
is the effect of a certain degree of heat, which we obſerve 
to be conſtantly produced by the application of ſuch hex, 

We diſtinguiſh the originals of things into two ſorts, 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that 90 
part thereof did ever exiſt before, as when a new particle 
of matter doth begin to exiſt which had before no being, 
it 18 called creation, | 

Secondly, When a thing is made up of particles which 
did all of them before exiſt, but the thing ſo conſtituted 
of pre exiſting particles, which all together make up ſuch 
a collection of ſimple ideas, had not any exiſtence before, 
as this nan, this egg, this roſe, &c. this, when referred 
to a ſubſtance produced in the ordinary courſe of nature 
by an internal principle, but ſet on work by ſome extet- 
nal agent, and working by inſenſible ways which we per- 
ceive not, is called generation: When the cauſe is extrit* 
ſical, and the effect produced by a ſenſible ſeparation, of 
juxta - poſition of diſcernible parts, we call it making ; 
ſuch are all artificial things. When any fimple idea = 
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ation. | 
The denominations of things taken from time, are for 
the moſt part only relations. Thus when it is {aid that 
Queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five 
years, no more is meant, than that the duration of her exiſt- 
ence was equal to ſixty nine, and of her government to 
forty-five annual revolutions of the ſun. 

Toung and old, and other words of time, that are 
thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, are indeed relative; 
and intimate a relation to a certain length of duration, 
whereof we have the idea in our minds, Thus we call a 
man young or old, that has lived little or much of that 
time that men uſually attain to. This is evident from our 
application of theſe names to other things; for a man is 
called young at twenty, but a horſe old, &c. The ſun 
and ſtars we call not old at all, becauſe we know not 
what period God has ſet to that ſort of beings, 

There are other ideas, that are truly relative, which 
we ſignify by names that are thought poſitive and abſo- 
late; ſuch as great and little, ſtrong and weak. The 
things thus denominated, are referred to ſome ſtandards, 
with which we compare them. Thus we call an apple 
great, that is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we 
have been uſed to; and a man weak, that has not ſo much 
ſtrength or power to move, as men uſually have. 


Of identity and diverſity. 


ANOTHER occaſion the mind takes of comparing, is 
the very being of things, When conſidering a thing as 
exiſting at any certain time, or place, and comparing it 
with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, Cc. it forms 
the ideas of identity and diverſity, When we ſee any 
thing in any certain time and place, we are ſure it is that 
very thing, and can be no other, how like ſoever it may 
be in all other reſpects, 

We conceiving it impoſſible that two things of the 
ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame place, 'we 
conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at the ſame 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 
alone, When therefore we demand whether any thing 
be the /ame, or no, it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inſtant was the ſame with itſelf and no other. 

We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances: iſt, Of 
Ged; 2dly, Finite intelligences; zdly, Bodies. 

Firſt, God being eternal, unalterable, and every 
where, concerning his indentity there can be no doubt. 
Secondly. Finite ſpirits having had their determinate 
time and place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that 
time and place will always determine to each its identi- 
ſy, as long as it exiſts. res : 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particle of mat- 
ter to which no- addition or ſubſtraction is made. Theſe 
hree exclude not one another out of the ſame place, yet 
ach exclude thoſe of the ſame kind out of the ſame place, 

The identity and diverſity of modes and relations are 
letermined after the ſame manner that ſubſtances are; on- 
che actions of finite beings, as motion and thought, con- 


, of ting in ſucceſſi they iſt 1 1 1 
2 13 etuon, they cannot exiſt in different times 
ko Places as permanent beings: for no motion or thought, 
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conſidered as at different times, can be the ſame, each 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 

From whence it is plain, that exiſtence itſelf is the 
principium individuationis, which determinates a being 
to a particular time and place incommunicable to two 
beings of the ſame kind. us, ſuppoſe an atom exiſt- 
ing in a determined time and place; it is evident that, 
conſidered in any inſtant, it is the ſame with itſelf, and 
will be ſo as long as its exiſtence continues, The ſame 
may be ſaid of two, or more, or any number of particles, 
whilſt they continue together. The maſs will be the 
ſame, however jumbled : but if one atom be taken away, 
it is not the ſame maſs. 

In vegetables, the identity depends not on-the ſame 
maſs, and is not applied to the ſame thing. The reaſon 
of this, is the difference between an animate body and 
maſs of matter; it, being oy the coheſion of particles 
any how united; the other, ſuch a diſpoſition, an organi- 
zation of parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſh- 
ment, ſo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, 
Sc. (of an oak, for inſtance) in which cooſfilts the vege- 
table life. That therefore which has ſuch an organiza- 
tion of parts partaking of one common life, continues to 
be the — plant, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant. 
The caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, but that any 
one may hence ſee what makes an azimal, and continues 
it the ſame. | 7 | 

The identity of the ſame man likewiſe confiſts in a 
participation of the ſame continued life in ſucceeding par- 
ticles of matter vitally united to the ſame organized body. 

To underſtand identity aright, we maſt confider what 
idea the word it is applied to ſtands for; it being one 
thing to be the ſame ſubſtance, another the ſame man, 
and a third the ſame perſon. . ; 

An animal is a living organized body; and the ſame 
animal is the ſame continued life communicated to diffe- 


rent particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be 


united to that organized living body; and our notion of 
man is but of a particular ſort of animal. | | 
Perſon ſtands for an intelligent being, that reaſons and 
reflects, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing in different 
times and places; which it doth by that conſciouſneſs that 
is inſeparable from thinking. By this every one is to 
himſelf what he calls ſelã, without conſidering whether 
that /e, be continued in the ſame or divers ſubſtances, 
In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a 
rational being; and ſo far as this conſciouſneſs extengs 
backward to any paſt action or thought, ſo far rea 
the identity of that perſon. It is the ſame /e/f now, it 
was then: And it is by the ſame e,, with this preſent 
one that now reflects on it, that that action was done. 
Self is that conſcious thinking thing, whatever ſubſtance 
it matters not, which is conſcious of pleaſure or pain, 
capable of happineſs or miſery; and ſo is concerned for 
itſelf as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. That with 
which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thin 


can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf 


with it; and fo attributes to itſelf and owns all the ac- 
tions of that thing as its 'own, as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs reaches, | 
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This per/pual indentity is the ubject of reward and pu- 
niſhmeat, being that by which every one is concerned for 
himſelf. If the conſciouſneſs went along with the little 
finger, when that was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf 
that was gut before concerned for the whole body. ; 

If the fame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, did not par- 
take of the ſame conſciouſneſs, they would not be the 
ſame perſon, Socrates waking,” could not be in juſtice 
accountable for what Socrates ſleeping did, no more 
than one uin for what his brother twin did becauſe 
their outſides were ſo like that they could not be diſtin- 
guiſhed, 

But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of 
my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I 
ſhall never be conſcious of them again: Am I not the 
ame perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have now 
forgot them? I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice 
what the word J is applied to, which in this caſe is the 
man only: And the ſame man being preſumed to be the 
ſame perſon, I is eaſily here · ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the 
fame perſom. But if it be poſſible for the ſame man to 
have diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different 
times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would, at different 
times, make different perſons, Which we ſee is the 
ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their o- 
Pinions, human laws not puniſhing the mad man for the 
ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the mad 
man did; thereby making them two perſons. Thus we 
ſay in Engliſh, ſuch a one is not himſelf, or is beſides 
himſelf; in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that / is 
changed, and the / ſane perſon is no longer in that 
man. 

But is not a man drunk or ſober the ſame perſon ? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he commits when 
drunk, though he be never afterwards conſcious of it ? 
Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man that walks and 
does other things in his ſleep is the ſame perſon, and is 
as anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human 
laws puniſh. both with a juſtice ſuitable to their, way of 
knowledge : Becauſe in theſe caſes they cannot diſtinguiſh 
certainly what is real, and what is counterfeit. And ſo 
the ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep, is not admitted as 
a plea: For though puniſhment be annexed to perſonali- 
ty, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs; and the drunkard, 
perhaps, is not conſcious of what he did; yet human ju- 
dicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved a- 
gainſt him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved 
ſor him. 1 
To onclude: Whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, it 
muſt during its exiſtence be the fame. Whatever compoſi- 
tions of ſubſt ances begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe 
ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame. Whatſoever 
mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the ſame. 
And ſo if the compoſition be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and 
different modes, the ſame rule holds. | 


Of other relations. 


ALL ſimple ideas, wherein are parts or degrees, af- 
ford an occaſion of comparing the ſuhjects wherein they 
are to one another, in reſpect of thoſe ſimple ideas. , As 


&c. 


ſo applied, they ſo far are coincident with the divine law, 


of their application, through the ſeveral nations and ſo- 
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whiter, ſweeter, more, leſi, & e. Theſe depending og 


the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple id-as, ia ſe- 
veral ſubjects, may be called proportional relations. 

Another occaſion of comparing things is taken from 
the circumſtances of their origin, as father, ſon, brother, 
Theſe may be called natural relations. x 

Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things, is ſome 
act whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, or 
obligation to do ſomething : Such are general, captain, 
burgher; theſe are inſtituted and — relations, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in. that they 
are alterable and ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they ſometimes belonged, though neither of the ſubſtan. 
ces fo related be deſtroyed. But natural relations are 
not alterable, but are as laſting as their ſubjects. 

Another relation is the conformity or dilagreement of 
mens voluntary actions to a rule to which they are refer. 
red, and by which they are judged off: Theſe may be 
called moral relations, It is this conformity or diſagree. WW 
ment of our actions to ſome law (whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us from the will and power of the law maker, 
and is what we call reward or puniſhment) that renders 
our actions morally good or evil. 

Of theſe moral rules or laws, there ſeem to be three 
ſorts, with their different enforcements: firit, "The divine 
law ; ſecondly, Civil law; thirdly, The lauf apinion ot 
reputation, By their relation tothe fir(t, our actions are 
either /ins or duties; to the ſecond, criminal or innocent; 
to the third, virtues or vices, : 

Firft, The divine law, is that law which God has ſet 
to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by 
the light of nature, or the voice of revelation. 

That God has given a law to mankind, ſeems unde- 
niable ; ſince he has, rt, A right to doit; we are his 
creatures. Secondly, Goodneſs and wildom, to direct our 
ations to what is beſt. Thirdly, Power to enforce it by 
reward, and puniſhment of infinite weight and duration, 
This is the only true touch ſtone of moral rectitude; and 
by which men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral good 
or evil of their actions; that is, whether, as duties or 
fins, they are like to procure to them happineſs or miſery 
from the hands of the Almighty. | 

Secondly, The civil law is the rule ſet by the com- 
monwealth to the actions of thoſe that belong to it, This 
law nobody over-looks ; the rewards and puniſhments be- 
ing ready at hand to enforce it. extending to the protec- 
ting or taking away of the life, liberty, and eſtate of thoſe 
who obſerve or diſobey it. 

Thirdly, The law of «pinion, or reputation. Virtue and 
vice are names ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for actions 
their own nature right and wrong, As far as they are really 


But it is viſible that theſe names in the particular inſtances 


cieties of men, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch 2c 
tions as in each country and ſociety are in reputation d 
diſcredit. So that the meaſure of what is every wbete 
called and eſteemed virtue and yice, is the appr obation 
or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a tacir conſent eſti 
bliſhes itſelf in the ſocieties and tribes: of men in 4 
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world ; whereby ſeveral actions come to find ese e 
diſgrace amonęſt them. according to the judgment, maxims, 
or faſhions of the place. 

That this is ſo, appears hence: That though that 
paſſes for virtue in one place, which 1s elſewhere account- 
ed vice, yet every where virtue and praiſe, vice and 
blame, go together: Virtue is every where that. which is 
thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elle but that which 
has the allowance of public eſteem, is called virtae. 
Theſe have ſo cloſe an alliance, that they are often call- 
ed by the ſame name, TH 

It is true, virtue and vice do, in a great meaſure, e- 
very where correſpond with the unchangeable rule of 
right and wrong, which the laws of God have eſtabliſh 
ed; becauſe the obſervation of theſe laws viſibly ſecures 
and advances the general good of mankind, and the ne- 
gle&t of them breeds raiſchief and confuſion : And there- 
fore men, without renouncing all ſenſe and reaſon, and 
their own intereſt, could not generally miſtake in placing 
their commendation and blame on that fide that deſerved 
it pot. 

They who think commendation and diſgrace not ſuffi- 
cient motives to engage men to accommodate themſelves 
to the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe, ſeem little ſkilled in the hiſtory of mankind; the 
greateſt part whereof govern themſelves chiefly by this 
law , faſhion. | 
| The penalties that attend the breach of God's laws 
are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on; and thoſe that do re- 
flect on them entertain thoughts of future reconciliation; 
and for the puniſhment due from the laws of the com- 
monwealth, men flatter themſelves with the hopes of 
impunity: But no man eſcapes cenſure and diſhke, who 
offends againſt faſnion; nor is there one of ten thouſand 
tif and inſenſible enough, to bear up under the conſtant 
diſlike and condemnation of his own club. 

Msorality then is nothing but a relation to theſe laws 
or rules: And theſe rules being nothing but a collection 
of ſeveral} ſimple ideas, the conformity thereto is but ſo 
ordering the action, that the {imple ideas belonging to it 
may correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. By 
which we ſee, how moral beings and notions are found- 
ed on, and terminated in the ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection. For example; let us conſider the com- 
plex idea ſignified by the word murder. : Firſt, from re- 
tleftion, we have the ideas of willing, confidering, pur- 
Poſing, malice, &c. alſo of life, perception, and ſelf- 
mation. Secondly, from ſenſation, we have the ideas of 
man, and of ſome action whereby we put an end to that 
perception and motion in the man: All which ſimple ideas 
are comprehended in the word Murder. ; 

This collection of ſimple ideas being found to agree or 
diſagree with the eſteem of the country I have been bred 
in, and to be he'd worthy of praiſe or blame, I call the 
action virtuous or vicious, If J have the will of a ſu- 
| preme '1nviſible Law maker for my rule; then as I ſup- 

pole the action commanded or forbidden by Cod, I call 
It good or evil, fin or duty : If a compare it with the ci- 


vil law of my country, I call it /awful or unlawful, a 
erime or no crime. | | 
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Moral actions may be conſidered two ways: 

Fir/t, As they ate in themſelves a collection of ſimple 
ideas; in which ſenſe, they are politive abſolute ideas. 
Secondiy, As god or bad, or indifferent: In this 
reſp. they are relal ive, it being their conformity or diſ- 
agreeement with ſome rule that makes them ſo. We 
ought 11 to diſtinguiſh between the poſitive idea of 
the aCtiohy and the reference it has toa rule: Both which 
are commonly comprehended under one name, which of- 
ten occaſions confuſion, and miſleads the judgment. 

Thus the raking from another what is his, without his 
conſent, is properly called fealing : But that name being 
commonly underſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pravity of 
the action, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Healing as an ill action diſagreeing with the rule 
of right. And yet the private taking away his ſword 
from a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it 
be properly denominated ſealing, as the name of ſuch a 
mixed mode, yet when compared to the law of God, it 


is no fin or tranſgreſſion, though the name ſtealing ordi - 


narily carries ſuch an intimation with it, 
Of real and fantaſtical ideas. 


Ou ideas, in reference to things from whence they 
are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent, 
come under a'threefold diſtinction; and are, firſt, either 
real or fantaſtical ; ſecondly, adequate, or inadequate; 
thirdly, true or falſe. © | | 

Real ideas, are ſuch as have a foundation in nature, 
ſuchias havea conformity with the real being and exiſtence 
of things, oF with their archetypes. | a 

Fantaſtital are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, 
nor any conformity with that reality of being to which 
they are referred as to their archetypes. By examining 
the ſeveral ſorts of ideas we ſhall find, that, firſt our /im- 
ple ideas are all real; not that they are images or repre- 
ſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the certain 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations: They are real 


ideas in us, hereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are 


really in things themſelves. 

Their reality lies in the ſteady correſpondence they 
have with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real beings. But 
whether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions as to cauſes or 
patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices, that they are con- 
ſtantly produced by them. "46-20-64 , 

(.ompl:x ideas being arbitrary. combinations of {mple 
ideas put together, and united under one general name, 


in forming of which the mind uſes its liberty, we muſt 


inquire which of theſe are real, and which imaginary 


- combinations. 


Firſt, Mixed modes and relations having no other reali- 
ty than what they have in the minds of men, nothing elſe 
is required to make them real, but a poſſibility of exiſting 
conformable to them. Theſe ideas being themſelves ar- 
chytypes, cannot differ from their archytypes, and fo 
cannot be chimerical ; unleſs any one will jumbte toge- 
ther in them inconſiſtent ideas. Thoſe indeed that have 
names aſhgned them in any language, muſt. have à con- 
formity to the ordinary ſigniſication of the name that is 
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given them, that che May not be thought fantaſtical, 
Secondly, Out complex ideas of ſubſtances being made, 
in reference to things exiſting without us, whoſe repre- 
ſentations they are thought are no farther” real, than as 
they are ſuch combinations of Simple ideas as are really 
united, and co · exiſt in things without us: thoſe are fan- 
taſtical which are made up of ſeveral ideas that 2 were 
found united, as Centaur, &c, " 


of ideas adequate or inadequate, 


RxAL ideas are either adequate or inadequate. Firlt, 
adequate; which perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes 
which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and which it 
makes them to ſtand for. Secondly, Inadequate; which 
are ſuch as do but partially or incompleatly repreſent thoſe 
archetypes to which they are referred, Whence it ap- 

ears, | 
r (Firſt, That all our fimple ideas are adequate; for 
they being but the effects of certain powers in things fit- 
ted and ordained by God to e e ſuch ſenſations in 
us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to 
ſuch powers, and we are ſure they agree to the reality 
of things. | : 

Secondly, Our complex ideas of modes being voluntary 
collections of fmple ideas, which the mind puts together 
without reference to any-real archetypes, cannot but be 
adequate ideas, They are referred to no other pattern. 
nor made by any original, but the good-liking and will 
of him that makes the combination, If indeed one would 
conformghis ideas to thoſe which are formed b another 
perſon, they may be wrong or inadequatey, bygiuſe they 
agree not to that which the mind deſigns t0'Ve their ar- 
chetype and pattern; in which reſpe&ronly any ideas of 
modes can be wrong, imperfect, or ihadequate. 

Thirdly, Our ideas of ſubſtances have in the mind a 
double reference: F — ey are ſometimes referred to 
a ſuppoſed real eſſence, of each 2 of things; /*- 
condly, They are deſigned for repreſentations in the mind, 
of things that do exiſt, by ideas diſcoverable in them : In 
both which reſpects they are inad-guate. 

Firſt, If the names of ſubſtances ſtand for things, as 
ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby they are of 
this or that ſpecies, of which real eſſences men are whol- 
ly ignorant; it follows, that the ideas they have in their 


miads, being referred to real eſſences as archytypes 


which are unknown, they mult be ſo far from being ade- 


quate, chat they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſen- 
tation of them at all. Our complex ideas of ſubſtances 


are nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas that 


have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt roge- 


ther. But ſuch a complex idea cannot be the real eſſence 
of any ſubſtance : For then the properties we diſcover in 


it would be deducible from it, and their neceſſary con- 


nection with it be known; as all the properties of a 
triangle depend on and are deducible from the complex 
idea of three lines including a ſpace : But it is certain, 
that in our complex ideas of ſubſtances are not contained 
ſuch ideas on which all other qualities that are to be 
found in them depend. | 
Secondly, Thoſe that take their ideas of ſubſtances 
from their ſenſible qualities, cannot form adequate idear 


"of them: Betauſe their qualities and powers are fo vn. 
nous, that no man's complex idea can contain them all, 
Moſt of our ſimple ideas, whereof our complex ones of 
ſubſtances do conſiſt, are powers, which being relation; 
to other ſubſtances, we cannot be ſure we know all the 
powers, till we have tried what changes they are fitted 
to give and receive from other ſubſtances in their ſeveril 
ways of application; which being not poſſible to be tried 
upon one body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 


ſhould have adequate zdeas of any ſubſtance made of col. 
lection of all its properties. 


Of true and falſe ideas. 
" Tavrn and ſalſebood, in propriety of ſpeech, belong 


only to propoſitions ; and when ideas are termed true ot 
falſe, there is ſome ſecret or tacit propoſitionſwhich is the 
foundation of that denomination. Our ideas being nothing 
but appearances, or perceptions in the mind, can; in ſtrictneſz 
of ſpeech,no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle 
names of things can be ſaid to be true or falſe, The idea of 
Centaur has no more falſehood in it when it appears in 
our minds, than the name Centaur when it is pronounced 
or writ on paper. For truth or falſehood lying always in 
ſome affirmation or negation, our ideas are not capable, 
any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome 
judgment on them, that is, affirms or denies ſomething 
of them. In a metaphy/ical ſenſe they may be ſaid to be 
true, that is, to be really ſuch as they exiſt ; though in 
things called true, even in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a 
ſecret reference to our ideas, looked upon as the (tan- 
* of that truth; which amounts to a mental propo- 
tion, l 
When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing ex- 
traneous to it, they are then capable of being true or 
falſ2 : becauſe in ſuch a reference, the mind makes a tacit 
ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing ; which ſup- 
poſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves 
come to be denominated. This happens in theſe caſes: 
1/t, When the mind ſuppoſes its idea conformable to 
that in other mens minds, called by the ſame name, ſuch 
as that of juſtice, virtue, &. 
2dly, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea conformable 
to ſome real exiſtence, Thus, that of Mar is true, that 
of Centaur faiſe; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exiſted, the other not. | | 
3d/y, When the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
real conſtitution and eſſence of any thing whereon all us 
properties depend: and thus the greateſt part, if not al 
our ideas of ſubſtances are falſe. ; e 
As to the firſt, when we judge of our ideas by theit 
- conformity to thoſe of other men, they may be any of 
them falſe : but ſimple ideas are leaſt liable to be ſo mil- 
taken. We ſeldom miſtake green for blue, or bitter for 
ſweet ; much leſs do we confound the names belonging 10 
different ſenſes, and call a colour by the name of a afl. 
Complex ideas are much more liable to falſhood ia thi 
particular; and thoſe of mixed modes more than ſubſtan 
ces: becauſe in ſubſtances, their ſenſible qualities ſer'ts 
for the moſt part, to diſtinguiſh them clearly ; but 
mixed modes we are more uncertain, and we may call that 


juſtice which ought to be called by another name. The 


\ 


the mind, either in reference t 


reaſon of this is, that the abſtract ideas of mixed modes 


lection of ſimple ideas, we have nothing elſe to refer our 
iz-us of mixed modes as ſtandards to, but the 7deas of 
thoſe who are thought to uſe names in their proper ſigni- 
{cations : and ſo as our ideas conform or differ from them, 
they paſs for true or falſe, | 

As to the ſecond, Whenjwe refer our ideas to the real 


exiſtence of things, none can be termed falſe but our 


complex ideas of ſubſtances : for our ſimple ideas being 
nothing but perceptions in us anſwerable to certain powers 


ia external objects, their truth conſiſts in nothing but ſuch 


' app23rances as are produced in us ſuitable to thoſe powers: 


neither do they become liable to the imputation of falſe- 
hood, whether we judge theſe ideas to be in the things 


themſelves, or no: for God having ſet them as marks of 


diſtinguiſhing things, that we may be able to diſcern one 
thing from another, and thereby chuſe them as we have 
occalion, it alters not the nature of our ſimple ideas, 
whether we thiok the idea of blue (for inſtance) to be in 
the violet itſelf, or in the mind only: and it is equally 
from that appearance to be denominated b/ze, whether it 
be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that 
cauſes in us that idea; ſince the name blue notes proper- 
ly nothing but that mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, 
diſcernible only by our eyes, whatever it conſiſts in. 
Neither would our ſimple ideas be falſe, if by the dif- 
ferent ſtructute of our organs it were ſo ordered, that the 
ſame object ſhould produce in ſeveral mens minds different 
ideas : for this could never be known, ſince objects would 
operate conſtantly after the ſame manner. It is moſt pro- 
bable, nevertheleſs, that the idea produced by the ſame 


objects in d fferent mens minds, are very near and un- 


diſcernibly like. Names of ſimple iJeas may be miſap- 
plied ; as a man, ignorant in the Exgliſh tongue, may 
ya purple, ſcarlet : but this makes no falſehood in the 
idea. 

Complex ideas of modes cannot be falſe, in reference 
to the <f{ence of any thing really exiſting ; becauſe they 
have no 1eference to any pattern exiſting, or made by 
nature. 

Our complex ideas of ſubſtances, being all referred to 
patterns ia things themſelves, may be falſe. They are 
lo, ½. When locked upon as repreſentations of the un- 
known eſſences of things: 2d/y, When they put together 
ſimple ideas which in the real exiſtence of things have no 
union; as in certaur. 3dly, When from any collection 


of ſimple ideat, that do always exiſt together, there is 


ſepa rated. by a direct negation, any one ſimple idea which 
is conltantly joined with them. Thus, if from extenſion, 
ſclidity, fixedne(s, maileableneſs, fuſibility, Oc. we re- 
move the colour obſerved in geld: If this idea be only 
left out of the complex ond = 671 it is to be looked on 
as 2n inadequate and imperfect, rather than a falſe one; 


; lince tough it contains not all the ſimple ideas that are 
united in nature, yet it puts none together but what do 


really exiſt together, | 


Upon the whole, our ideas, as they are conſider y 
o the proper ſignification of 
in reference to the reality of things, may 


more properly be called rj a 
Vor. lil. No. TO or wrong * according 


their names, or 


being mens voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe col- 
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as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which they 


are referred, The ideas that are in mens minds, ſimply 
conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ideas, 
wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All o- 
ther ideas are in themſelves right, and the knowledge a- 


bout them right and true knowledge. But when we come 


to refer them to any patterns, or archetypes, then they 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with 
ſuch archetypes. f 


Of the afſeciation of ideas: 


Some of our ideas have a natural correſpondence and 
connection one with another: It is the office and excel- 
lency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them together 
in that union and correſpondence which is founded in their 
peculiar beings. Beſides this, there is another connection 
of ideas wholly ewing to chance or-cuſtom : Ideas that 
in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be fo united 
in ſome mens minds, that it is very hard to ſeparate them; 
they always keep company, and the one no ſooner comes 
into the underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; 
and if they are more than two, the whole gang always 
inſeparably ſhew themſelves together. This ſtrong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes 
in itſelf either voluntarily, or by chance : And hence it 
comes in different men to be very different, according to 
their different inclinations, educations, intereſts, &c. 
Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking in the underſtanding, as 
well as of determining in the will, and of motions in the 
body; all which ſeem to be but trains of motion in the 
animal ſpirits, which, once ſet a going, continue on in the 
ſame ſteps they have been uſed to; which by often tread- 


ing are worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it be- 
comes eaſy, and, as it were, natural, As far as we can 


comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be produced in 
our minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain 
their following one another in an habitual train, when 


once they are put into that tract, as well as it does to ex- 


plain ſuch motions of the body. | 

This connection in our minds of ideas, in themſelves 
looſe and independent one of another, is of ſo great force 
to ſer us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, 
paſſions, reaſonings, and notions themſelves, that perhaps 
there is not any one thing that deſerves more to be look- 
ed after. Thus the ideas of goblins and ſprights have 
really nomore to do with darkneſs than light; yet let but 
a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, 
and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be 
able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives, but dark- 
neſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful 7- 


dear. A man has ſuffered paiu or ſickneſs in any place 


he ſaw his friend die in ſuch a room ; though theſe have 
in nature nothing to do one with another, yet when the 


idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings that of the 


pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds him in his 

mind, and can as little bear the one as the other, 
Intellectual habits and defects this way contracted, are 

not leſs frequent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. 


Let the ideas of being and matter be Hrongy rf el- 
ther by education or much thought, whillt theſe are [till 


. * . 2 « *s * "48448 ” . 
combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſonings will 
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there be about ſeparate ſpirits? Let cuſtom from the very 
childhood have joined figure and ſhape to the ide of God, 
and what abſurdities will that mind be liable to about 
the Deity ? Let the idea of inf2llibility be joined to any 
perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the 
mind ; and then one body in two places at once ſhall be 
ſwallowed for a certain truth, whenever that imagined in- 
fallible perſon dictates, and demands aſſent without in- 
uiry. 

N Some ſuch wrong combinations of ideas will be found to 
eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition between different 
ſeas of philoſophy and religion: for we cannot imagine 
every one of their followers to impoſe wilfully on himſelf, 
and knowingly refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon. In- 
tereſt, though it does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot 
be thought to work whole ſocieties of men to ſo univer- 
ſal a perverſeneſs, as that every one of them ſhould know- 
ingly maintain falſhood ; ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed 
to do what all pretend to, i e. to purſue truth ſincerely, 
That therefore which captivates their reaſons, and leads 
men of ſincerity blindfold from common ſenſe, will, when 
examined, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of : ſome 
independent ideas, are by education, cuſtom, and the 
— din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together; and they can no 
more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if they were 
but one idea; and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and 
conſiſtency to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the 
greateſt errors in the world. The confuſion of two dif- 
ferent ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of them in 
their minds hath to them in effect made but one, cannot 
but fill mens heads with falſe views, and their reaſonings 
with falſe conſequences. 


Of knowledge in general. 


Sixes the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, has 
no other immediate object but its own ideas, which alone 


it does or can contemplate, it is evident that. our know- 


ledge is only converſant about them. Knowledge then 
ſeems to be nothing but the perception of the connection 
and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any 
of our ideas : where this perception is, there is &now- 
ledge; and where it is not, there, though we fancy, 
gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of (- 
ledge. When we know that white is not black, what do 
we but perceive that theſe two ideas do not agree? Or 
that the three angles of a triangle, are equal to two right 
ones; what do we more but perceive that 1 to two 
right ones does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable 
from the three angles of a triangle? But to underſtand a 
little more diſtinctly wherein this agreement or diſagree- 
ment conſiſts, we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts : 


iſt, 1dentity or diverſity; 2dly, Relation; 3dly, C- 


exiflence ; athly, Real exiſtence. 
1. 1dentity or diverſity. It is the firſt act of the 


mind, to perceive its ideas; and ſo far as it perceives 


them, to know each what it is, and thereby to perceive 
their difference, that is, the one not to be the other : 


by this the mind clearly perceives each idea to a- 


gree with irfelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtigt 
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ideas to diſagree, This it does without any pains or de. 
duction, by its natural power of perception and diſtinQion, 
This is what men of art have reduced to thoſe general 
rules, viz. ht. is, is ; and, it is impoſſiblæ for the ſms 
thing to be and not to be. But no maxim can make 2 
man know it clearer, that round is not /gare, than the 
bare perception of thoſe two ideas, which the mind a 
firſt ſight perceives to diſagree, 

2, The next ſort of agreement or diſagreement the 
mind perceives in any of its ideas, may be called relative, 
and is nothing but the perception of the relation between 
any two ideas of what kind ſoever; that is, their agree. 
ment or diſagreement one with another in ſeveral way 
the mind takes of comparing them, 

3. The third ſort of agreement or diſagreement to be 
found in our ideas, is, ceexi/tence or non-coexiſtence in 
the ſame ſubje&t; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtan. 
ces. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold, that it 
is fixed, it amounts to no more but this, that ſixedneſz, 
or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
that always accompanies that particular ſort of yellauneſi 
weight, fuſibility, &c, which make our complex idea 
ſignified by the word gold, Ty 

4. The fourth ſort, is that of actual and real exif. 
ence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe four forts 


of agreement or diſagreement, is contained all the 


knowledge we have, or are capable of. For all that ve 
know or can affirm concerning any idea, is, That it is, or 
is not the ſame with ſome other; as, that blue is not yel- 
lou: That it does, or does not coexiſt with another in 
the ſame ſubject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of r 


tical impreſſions ; That it has that or this relation to ſom: 


other ideas; as, That two triangles, upon equal baſes bes 
tween two parall:ls, are equal: or, that it has a ral 
exiſtence without the mind; as, that Cod is, 

There are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is poſſeſſed 
of truth, each of which is called knowledge. Firf, 
There is actual knowledge, when the mind has a preſent 
view of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its idea; 
or of the relation they have one with another. S2c9n4: 
ly, A man is ſaid to know any propoſition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement 
of the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and fo lodged it in his 
memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, 
the mind aſſents to it without doubt or heſitation, and is 
certain of the truth of it. And this may be called al. 
tual knowledge. And thus a man may be ſaid to knov 
all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory by a fore 
going, clear, and full perception. 

Of habitual knowledge there are two ſorts : The ont 
is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory, as whenever th!) 
occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation thits 
between thoſe idear. And this is in all thoſe trutth 
where the ideas themſelyes, by an immediate view, di- 
cover their agreement or diſagreement one with 2nothe! 
The other is of ſuch truths, whereof the mind barg 
been convinced, it retains the memory of the convict 
without the proofs. Thus a man that remembers c 
tainly, that he once perceived the demonſtration, that l 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right obe 
knows it to be true, when that demonſtration is bone 
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of his mind, and poſſibly cannot be recollected : But he 
knows it in a different way from what he did before, 
namely, not by the intervention of thoſe intermediate 
id:as, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in 
the propoſition was at firſt perceived, but by remembring, 
J. e. knowing that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are e- 


qual to two right ones, The immutability of the ſame- 


relations between the ſame immutable things, 1s now the 
idea that ſhews him, that if the three angles of a triangle 
were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 

' ſo. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was 
once true, is always true; what ideas once agreed, will 
always agree; and conſequently, what he once knew to 
be true, he will always know to be true, as long as he 
can remember that he once knew it. 


Of the degrees of our knowledge. 


ALL our knowledge conſiſting in the view the mind has 
of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt light and greateſt 
certainty we are Capable of, the different clearneſs of our 
knowledge ſeems to lie in the different way of perception 
the mind has of the agreement or diſagreement of any of 
its ideas. 

When the mind perceives this agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas immediately by themſelves, without 
the intervention of any other, we may call it intuitive 
knowledge ; in which caſes the mind perceives truth, 
as the eye does light, only by being directed towards it. 
Thus the mind perceives, that white is not black; that three 
are more than tuo, and equal to one and two, This part 
of knowledge is irreſiſtible, and, like the bright ſun-ſhine, 
| forces itſelf immediately to be perceived as ſoon as ever 
= the mind turns its view that way. It is on this intuition 

2 that depends all the certainty and evidence of our other 
knowledge; which certainty every one finds to be fo 
great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require 
a greater, ; 

The next degree of knowledge, is, where the mind 
perceives not this agreement or diſagreement immediate- 
ly, or by the juxta-poſition, as it were, of the ideas, be- 
cauſe thoſe ideas concerning whoſe agreement or difagree- 
ment the inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be ſo put 
together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe the mind is fond to 
diſcover the agreement or diſagreement which it ſearches, 
by the intervention of other ideas : And this is that which 

we call reaſoning. And thus, if we would know the a- 
| greement or diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three 
angles of a triangle, and two right angles, we cannot b 
an immediate view and comparing them do it; 8 
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l the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, 
0 and be compared with any other one or two angles. And 
1 ſo of this the mind has no immediate or intuitive know- 
F ledge. But we mul! find out ſome other angles, to which 


the three angles of a triangle have equality; and finding 
thoſe equal to two right ones, we come to know the equality 
of theſe three angles to two right ones. Thoſe intervening 
ideag which ſerve to ſhew the agreement of any two others, 


7 are called proofs ; and where the agreement or diſagree- 

4 ment is by thi wy 60h. 

bez call is Dy this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is 

, off ed demonſiratiou, A quickneſs in the mind to find 
d | ; 


thoſe proofs, and to apply them right, is that which is 
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called ſagacity. 

This knowledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear 
and evident as intuitive knowledge. It requires pains 
and attention, and ſteady application of mind, to diſcover 
the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders ; 


and there muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, be- 
fore the mind can in this way arrive at certainty. Before 


demonſtration there was à doubt, which, in intuitive 


knowledge, cannot happen to the mind that has its facul- 


ty of perception left to a degree capable of diſtin ideas, 
no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can dif- 


tinctly ſee white and black) whether this ink and paper 
be all of a colour, 5 

Now, in every ſtep that reaſon makes in demon rative 
knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of that agree- 
ment or diſagreement it ſeeks with the next intermediate 
idea, which it uſes as a proof; for if it were not ſo, that 


yet would need a proof; ſince without the perception of 


ſuch agreement or diſagreement, there is no knowledge 
produced. By which it is evident, that every ſtep in rea- 
ſoning, that produces knowledge, has intuitive certainty: 
which when the mind perceives, there is no more requi- 
red but to remember it, to make the agreement or diſa- 
greement of the ideas concerning which we inquire viſible 
and certain, This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep and 
progreſhon of the demonſtration, mult alſo be exactly 
carried in the mind; and a man muſt be ſure that no part 
is left out; which becauſe in long deduQtions the me- 


mory cannot eaſily retain, this knowledge becomes more 


imperfe&t than intuitive, and men often embrace falſe- 


-hoods for demonſtrations. 


It has been generally taken for granted, that mathema- 
ticks alone are capable of demonſtrative certainty. But 
to have ſuch an agreement or diſagreement as may be in- 
tuitively perceived, being not the privilege of the id:as of 
number, extenſion, and figure alone, it may poſſibly; be 
the want of due method and application in us, and not of 


ſufficient evidence in things, that demonſtration has been 


thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of knowledge: 
For in whatever ideas the mind can perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement immediately, there it is capable.of 
intuitive knowledge : And where it can perceive the a- 
greement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intui- 
tive perception of the agreement or diſagreement they 
have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is capa- 
ble of demonſtration which is not limited to the ideas of 
figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. The rea- 
ſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to them 
only, is, | becauſe in comparing their equality or exceſs 
the modes of numbers have every the leaſt difference ve 

clear and perceivable: And in extenffon, though every 


the leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has 


found out ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two angles, 
extenſions, or figures; and both, that is, numbers and 
figures, can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks. 
Bur in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences 
are made and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we 
have not fo nice and accurate a diſtinction of their differ- 
ences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their juſt 


equality, 
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equality; or the leaſt differences: For thoſe other ſimple 
#deas being appearances or ſenſations produced in us by 
the ze, fgure; motion, &c. of minute corpulcles fingly 
inſenſible, their different degrees allo depend on the vari- 
ation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes; which ſince it can- 
not be obſerved by us ia particles of matter, whereof each 
is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to 
have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
ſimple ideas, Thus, for inſtance, not knowing what 
number of particles, nor what motion of them, is fit to 
produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot de- 
monſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of white- 
-neſs, becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them 
by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt difference ; 
the only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in 
this point fail us. 

But where the difference is ſo great as to produce in 
the mind zdeas clearly diſtinct, there ideas of colours, as 
we ſee in different kinds, blue and red, (tor inſtance, ) 
are as Capable of demonſtration as ideas of number and 
extenſion, What is here ſaid of colours, holds true in 
all ſecondary qualities. Theſe two then, intuition and 
demonſtration, are the degrees of our &nowledge ; what- 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, is but faith or opinion, 
not knowledge, at leaſt, in all general truths, There is, 
indeed, another perception of the mind employed about 
the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us; which 
going beyond probability, but not reaching to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſtes under the name 
of knowledge. | . 

Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we 
receive from an external object is in our minds: This is 
intuitive knowledge; but whether we can thence certain - 
ly infer the exiſtence of any thing without us, corteſpond- 
ing to that idea, is that whereof ſome men think there 
may be a queſtion made, becauſe men may have fuch an 
idea in their minds, when no ſuch things exiſt, no ſuch 
object affects their ſenſes. Bur its evident that we are 
invincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a different perception, 
When we look upon the ſur in the day, and think on it 


by night ; when we actually taſte worm wood, or ſmell a 


reſe, or only think on that ſavour or daur. So that we 
may add to the two former ſorts of knowledge, this alſo 
of the exiſtence of particular external objects, by that 
perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance 
of ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of 
-knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſitive. 
Rut ſince our knowledge is founded on, and employed 
about our ideas enly,- will it follow thence that it mult be 
conformable to our ideas; and that where our ideas are 
clear and diſtin, obſcure and confuſed, there our know- 
ledge will be ſo too? No, For our knowledge conſiſting 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clear- 
neſs or obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clear- 
neſs or obſcurity of the idea themſelves. A man (for 
inſtance) that his a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, 
and of equality to two right ones, may yet have but an 
obſcure perception of their agreement; and ſo have but 
© very obſcure knowledge of it, But obſcure and con- 
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faſed ideas can never produce any clear or diſtinct knoy. 
ledge; becauſe, as far as any ideas are obſcure or con. 


fuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive clearly whether 
they agree or diſagree. 


Of the extent of human knowledge. 


From what has been ſaid concerning knowledge, it 
follows, Firſt, That we can have no knowledge farther 
than we have idea. 

Secondly, That we have no knowledge farther than we 
can have perception of that agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas, either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſen. 


ſation. 


Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive knowledge that 
ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would 
know about them, becauſe we cannot examine and per- 
ceive all the relations they have one to another, by juxta- 
poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with another, 
Thus we cannot intuitively perceive the equality of two 
extenſions, the difference of whoſe figures makes their 


parts incapable of an exact immediate application. 


Fourthly, Our rational knowledge cannot reach to the 
whole extent of our ideas; becauſe between two different 
ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
proofs as we can connect one to another, with an intui- 
tive knowledge in all the parts of the deduction, 

Fifthly, Senfitive knowledge reaching no farther than 
the exiſtence of things actually preſent to our ſenſes, is 
yet much narrower than either of the former. 

Sixthly, From all which it is evident, that the extent 
of our knowledge, comes not only ſhort of the reality of 
things, but even of the extent of our own jdeas. We 
have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality ; and 
yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a circle equal to 
a ſquare. | 

The affirmations or negations we make concerning the 
ideas we have, being reduced to the four ſorts above 
mentioned, viz. identity, cozxiftence, relation, and rea! 
exiſtence, we ſhall examine how far our knowledge extends 
in each of theſe, . 

Firſt, As to identity and diverſity, our intuitive know 
ledge is as far extended as our ideas themſelves j* and 
there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not pre 


ſently, by an intuitive knowledge, perceived to be whit 
it is, and to be different from any other. 


Secondly, As to the agreement or diſagreement of our 


ideas in coexiſtence : In this our knowledge is very ſhort; 
though in this conſiſts the greateſt and molt material part 


of our knowledge, concerning ſubſtances. For our idea 
of ſubſtances being nothing but certain co/ledtions of ji17 
ple ideas, coexiſting in one ſubject, (our idea of fam, 
for inſtance, is a body hot, luminous, and moving 1. 
ward ;) when we would know any thing farther con- 
cerning this, or any other ſort of ſubſtance, what do Vf 
but inquire what other qualities or powers theſe ſubſlzr 
ces have, or have not? Which is nothing elſe but © 
know what other ſimple ideas do or do not colt vith 
thoſe that make up that complex idea. The realon d 
this is, becauſe the ſimple ideas which make up our cm 
plex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible — — on 
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nedlon or inconſiſtence with other ſimple ideas whoſe 
' coexiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves about. 
Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the molt part, ſecondary 
qualities, which depend upon the primary qualities 
of their minute or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet 
more remote from our comprehenſion, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould know which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency 
one with another, ſince we know not the root from whence 
they ſpring, or the ſize, figure, and texture of parts on 
which they depend, and from which they reſult, 

Beſides this, there is no diſcoverable connettion between 
any ſecondary quality, and thoſe primary qualities-that it 
depends on. We are ſo far from knowing what figure, 
fize, or motion produces (for inſtance) a ye/low colour, or 
ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that we can by no means 
conceive how any e, figure, or motion can poſhbly pro- 
duce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or ſound what- 
ſoever ; and there is no conceivable connection between 
the one and the other, 1 

Our kno ledge therefore of coexiſtence reaches little 
farther than experience, Some few, indeed, of the pri- 
mary qualities have a neceſſary dependence and viſible con- 
nection one with another; as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
extenſion, receiving or communicating motion by impulſe 
ſuppoles ſalidity. But qualities coexiſtent in any ſub- 
ject, without this dependence and connection, cannot cer- 
tainly be known to coexiſt any farther than experience by 
our ſenſes informs us. Thus, though upon trial we find 
gold yellow, weighty, malleable, fuſible, and fixed, yet 
2 none of theſe have any evident dependence or ne- 
ceſſary connection with the other, we cannot certainly 
know that where any four of theſe are, the fiſth will be 
there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: But 
the higheſt degree of probability amounts not to certain- 
ty ; without which there can be no true knowledge: For 
this coexiſtence can be no further known, than it is percei- 
ved; and it cannot be perceived, but either, in particu- 
lar ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or, in 
2 by the neceſſary connection of the ideas them- 

elves. | 

As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to coexiſtence, we 
may know that any ſubje& can have of each ſort of pri- 
mary qualities but one particular at once; one extenſion, 
one figure; and ſo of ſenſible ideas, peculiar to each 
ſenſe: for whatever of each kind is preſent in any ſub- 
ject, excludes all other of that fort ; for inſtance, one 
ſubje& cannot have two ſmells or two colours at the ſame 
time. 

As to powers of ſubſtancet, which make a great part 
of our inquiries about them, and are no inconſiderable 
branch of our knowledge ; our knowledge as to theſe 
reaches little farther than experience; becauſe they con- 

in a texture and motion of parts which we cannot 
by any means come to diſcover. Experience is that which 
in this part we muſt depend on; and it were to be wiſhed 
That it were more improved. 

As to the third ſore, the agreement or diſagreement of 
eur ideas in any other relation, this is the largeſt field of 
knowledge, and it is hard to determinate how far it may 
extend. This part depending on our ſagacity in finding 


Intermediate ideas that may ſhew the habitudes and re- 
Vor. III. Numb. 77. n 2 
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lations of ideas, it is an hard matter to tell when we are at 


the end of ſuch diſcoveries. They that are ignorant of 
algebra, cannot imagine the wonders in this kind that 
are to be done by it; and what farther improvements 
and helps advantageous to other parts of knowledge the 
ſagacious mind of man may yet find out, it is not eaſy 
to determine. The ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of demonſtration and knowledge; other, 
and perhaps more uſeful parts of contemplation, would 
undoubtedly afford us certainty, if vices, paſhons, and do- 
mineering intereſt, did not opppſe or menace endeayours of 
this kind 

The idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in power, good- 
neſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, and on 
whom we depend; and the idea of ourſelves, as under- 
ſtanding rational creatures; would, if duely conſidered, 
afford ſuch foundations of our duty, and rules of action, 
as might place morality among the ſciences capable of 
demonſtration, The relations of other modes may cer- 
tainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of number and ex- 
tenſion. * Where there is no property, there is no injuſe 
tice, is a propoſition as certain as any demonſtration in 
Euclid : for the idea of property being a right to any 
thin g; and the idea of injuſtice being the invaſion or 
violation of that right; it is evident, that theſe ideas being 
thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, we can 
as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as that a 
triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. A- 
gain, No government allows abſolute liberty. The idea 
of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon 
certain rules or laws which require conformity to them, 
and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any one to do 
whatever he pleaſes, we are as capable of being certain of 
the truth of this propoſition, as of any in mathematics. 

What has given the advantage to the ideas of guality, 
and made them thought more capable of certainty and de- 
monſtration, is, 

Firſt, That they can be repreſented by ſenſible marks 
which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any 
words or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies 
of the ideas, and not liable to the uncertainty that words 
carry in their fignification : But we have no ſenſible marks 
that reſemble our moral ide a, and nothing but words ta 
expreſs them by ; which though when written they re- 
main the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand for may change 
in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom that they are not 
different in different perſons, 

Secondly, Moral ideas are commonly more complex 
than figures. Whence theſe two inconveniences follow: 
Firft, That their names are of more uncertain ſigniſica- 
tion; the preciſe collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for 
not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the ſign that is uſed 
for them in communication always, and in thioking often, 
does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame idea Secondly, 
The mind cannot eaſily retain thote preciſe combinations 
ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary ; in thr examina» 
tion: of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agreements 
or diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another, e- 
ſpecially where it is to be judged off by long deductions, 
and the intervention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to 
ſbew the agreement or diſagreement of two remote ones, 
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Now one part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, 
which has made them be thought not capable of demon- 
ſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedied by def uni- 
tions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple ideas which 
every term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the terms ſtea 
dily and conſtantly for that preciſe collection. 

As to the fourth ſort of knowledge, viz. of the real 
actual exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive know- 
ledge of our own exiſtence ; a demonſtrative knowledge 
of the exiſtence of God ; and a ſenſitive knowledge of the 
objects that preſent themſelves to our 4 * 

From what has been ſaid, we may diſcover the cauſes 
of our ignorance; which are chiefly theſe three: Firft, 
Want of ideas : Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable connec- 


tion beween the ideas we have: Thirdly, Want of tracing 


and examining our ideas. 

Firſt, There are ſome things we are ignorant of for 
want of ideas, All the ſimple ideas we have are confi- 
ned to the obſervations of our ſenſes, and the operations 
of our own minds that we are conſcious of in ourſelves. 
What other ideas it is poſhble other creatures may have, 


by the aſſiſtance of other ſenſes and faculties more or 


perfecter than we have, or different from ours, it is not 
for us to determine; but to ſay or think there are no 
ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better an 
argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, 
that there was no ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of idea of any ſuch thing. What fa- 
culties therefore other ſpecies of creatures have to pene- 
trate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, 
we know not. This we know, and certainly find, that we 
want other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make 
diſcoveries of them more perfect. The intellectual and 


ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike, that the parts 


which we ſee of either of them, hold no proportion with 
that we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach with our 
eyes or our thoughts of either of them, is but a point al- 
moſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 

Another great cauſe of ignorance, is the want of i- 
dea that we are capable of. This keeps us in 1gno- 
rance of things we conceive capable of being known. 
Bulk, figure, and motion we have ideas of; yet not 
knowing what is the particular bulk, motion, and figure 
of the greateſt part of the bodies of the univerſe, we are 
ignorant of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways of 
operation, whereby the effects we daily ſee are produced. 
Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being Yoo re- 
mote; in others, by being tes minute, 

When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known and 
viſible parts of the world, and the reaſons we have to 
think that what lies within our ken is but à ſmall part 
of the immenſe univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge 
abyſs of ignorance. What are the particular fabricks of 
the great maſſes of matter, which make up the whole ſtu- 
penduous frame of corporeal beings ; how far they are 
extended; and what is their motion, and how continued ; 
and what influeace they have upon one another ; are con- 
templations, that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe them- 
ſelves in. If we confine our thoughts to this little ſy- 
ſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of matter that vi- 
fibly more about it; what ſeveral forts of vegetables, 
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animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely gif. 
ferent from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may probably 
be in other planets, to the knowledge of which, even of 
their outward figures and parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are contined to this earth, there being no na- 
tural means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to conyey 
their certain ideas into our minds? 

There are other bodies in the univerſe, no leſs con- 
cealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible 
corpulcles being the active parts of matter, and the great 
inſtruments of nature on which depend all their 2 
qualities and operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct 14547 
of their primary qualities keeps us in incurable igno- 
rance of what we delire to know about them, Did we 
know the mechanical affections of rhubarb and opium, we 
might as ealily account for their operations of purging or 
caujing fleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of 
his watch, The diſſolving of filver in aqua fortis, or 
gold in aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then, 
perhaps, no more difficult to know, tha it is to a ſmith 
to underſtand why theturning of one key will open a lock, 
and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſti- 
tute of ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute parti- 
cles of bodies, and togive us ideas of their mechanical af- 
fections, we mult be content to be ignorant of their pro- 
perties and operations: Nor can we be aſſured about 
them any farther than ſome few trials we make are able 
to reach; but whether they will ſucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain, This hinders our certain 
knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies; 
and our reaſon carries us herein very little beyond parti- 
cular matters of fact. And therefore, how far ſoever hu- 
man induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental phi- 
I:/ophy in phyſical things, yet /cientifical will ſtill be out of 
our reach; becauſe We want perfect and adequate ideas of 
thoſe very bodies which are neare{t to us, and moſt undet 
our command, 

This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whole extent, even of material be- 
ings ; to which if we add the conſideration of that infinite 
number of /þirits that may be, and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have 
no cognizance ; we'ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance con- 
ceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole intellectual world, a greater certainly, and a more 
beautiful world than the material: For bating ſome very 
few ideas of ſpirit we get ſrom our own mind by reflec: 
tion, and from thence the beſt we can collect of the Father 
of all ſpirits, the Author of them and us and all things, 
we have no certain information ſo much as of the exilt- 
ence of other ſpirits but by revelation ; much leſs have 
we diſtin ideas of their different natures, ſtates, powers, 
and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ ons 
from another, and from us: And therefore in what con- 
cerns their different ſpecies and properties, we are undet 
an abſolute ignorance, . 

The ſecond cauſe of ignorance, is the avant of diſcs 
verable connection betweea thoſe ideas we have: Where 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal # 
certain knowledge: and are, as in the former caſe, les 
only to 0b/ervatien aud experiment, Thus the 1 

| | fi 


nical affections of bodies having no affiuity at all with the 
ideas they produce in us, we can have no diſtin know- 
ledge of ſuch operations beyond our experience; and can 
realon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effects or 
appointment of an infinitely avi/e agent, which perfectly 
ſurpaſs aur comprehenſions. r 

The operation of our minds upon our bodies, is as in- 
conceivable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion 
in boy, is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as 
how any bey ſhould produce any thought in the mind, 
That it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the con- 
ſtderation of the things themſelves would never be able 
in the leaſt to diſcover to us. 

In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habi- 
tudes, and connections, ſo viſibly included in the nature 
of the ideas themſelves, that we cannot conceive them 
ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever: In theſe 
only we are capable of certain and univerſal knowledge, 
Thus the id-a of a right-lined triangle, neceſſarily car- 
Ties with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 
But the coherence and continuity of the parts of matter, 
the production of ſenſation in us of colours and ſounds, 
&c, by impulſe and motion, being ſuch wherein we can 
diſcover no natural connection with any ideas we have, 
we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and good 
pleaſure of the wiſe Architect. 

The things that we obſerve conſtantly to proceed re- 
gularly, we may conclude to act by a law ſet them; but 
yet by a law that we know not; whereby, though cauſes 
work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet 
their connections and dependencies being not diſcoverable 
in our id-as, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them, 

The „ird cauſe of ignorance, is our want of tracin 
theſe ideas we have or may have, and finding out thoſe 
intermediate ideas which may ſhew us what habitude of 
agreement or diſagreement they may have one with ano- 
ther: And thus many are ignorant of mathematical truths, 
for want of application in inquiring, examining, and by 
due ways comparing thoſe ideas. 

Hitherto we have examined the extent of our know- 
ledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: 
There is another extent of it, in reſpe& of univerſality, 
waich will alſo deſerve to be conſidered ; and in this re- 
| gard our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas, If 

the idear are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagreement 

we perceive, our knowledge is univerſal, For what is 
known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every par- 


to be found: And what is once known of ſuch ideas, 
will be perpetually, and for ever true. So that, as to all 
general knowledge, we mult ſearch and find it only in our 
own minds: And it is only the examining of our own 1. 
deas that furniſhes us with that. Truths belonging to 
eſſences of things, (that is, to alſtract ideas), are e- 
ternal, and are to be found out by the contemplation only 


of thoſe eſſences, as the exiſtence of thin gs is to be known 
only from experience. 


Of the reality of our knowledge. 
Tux read-" b» this time may be ready to object, If 
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ticular thing in which that e/ence, that is, ab/tra® idea, is 
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it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our own idea, the 
viſions of an enthufraſ/t, and the reaſonings of a ſober man, 
will be equally certain : It is no matter how things are, 
ſo a man obſerve but the agreement of his own imagina- 
tions, and talk conformably; it is all truth, all certainty. 

To this it is anſwered, that if our knowledge of our 
ideas ſhould terminate in them, and reach no farther, 
where there is ſomething farther intended, our molt ſe- 
rious thoughts would be of little more uſe than the re- 
v?Yies of a crazy brain. But it is evident, that this way 
of certainty, 'by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes 
a little farther than bare imagination : and that all the 
certainty of general truths a man has, lies in nothing elle 
but this knowledge of our ideas. 

It is evident, that the mind knows not things immedi- 
ately, but by the intervention of the ideas it has of them, 
Our knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a 
conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 
But how ſhall we know when our ideas agree with things 
themſelves? There are two ſorts of ideas, that we may 
be aſſured agree with things: Theſe are, a 

Firſt, Simple ideas; which ſiace the mind can by no 
means make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things ope- 
rating upon the mind in a. natural way, and producing 
therein thoſe perceptions, which, by the will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. Hence it fol» 
lows, that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, 
but the natural and regular productions of things without 
us, really operating upon us; which carry with them all 
the conformity our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent 
things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce 
in us. 'Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, 
exactly anſwers that power which is in any body to pro- 
duce it there. And this conformity between our me 
ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 
knowledge. | 

Secondly, All our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances, being archetypes of the mind's own making, and 
not referred to the exiſtence of things as to their ori- 
ginals, cannot want any conformity" neceſſary to real 
knowledge: For that which is not deſigned to repreſent 
any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong re- 
preſentation, Here the ideas themſelves are conſidered 
as archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded than as 
they are conformable to them. Thus the rathematician 
conſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle, 
or circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, which 
poſſibly he never found exiſting mathematically, that is, 
preciſely true; yet his knowledge is not only certain, but 
real; becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor 
intended to be meant by any ſuch proportions, than as 
things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his mind, It 
is true of the idea of a triangle, that itt three angles are 
equal to two right ones : It is true allo of a triangle, 
wherever it exe What is true of thoſe fgoures that 
have barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true 
of them alſo when they come to have a real exiſtence in 
matter, 

Hence it follows, that moral knowledge is as capable 
of real certainty as mathematicks : For certainty being 


nothing 
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nothing but che perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our ideas, and demonſtration nothing but the 
perception of ſuch agreement by the intervention of other 
ideat, our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being 
archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate or complete #- 
dear, all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhall find in 
them will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathe- 
matical figures, That which is requiſite to make our 
knowledge certain, is the clearneſs of our ideas ; and that 
which is required to make it real, is, that they anſwer 
their archetypes.. 

Thirdly, But the complex ideas, which we refer to 
archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
knowledge about them may come ſhort of being real ; 
and ſuch are our ideas of ſubſtances. Theſe mult be ta- 
ken from ſomething that does or has exiſted, and not be 
made up of ideas arbitrarily put together, without any real 
pattern, Herein, therefore, is founded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning /ub/tances, that all our com 
plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones as have been diſcovered to 
coexiſt in nature. And our idea; being thus true, tho' 
not perhaps very exact copies, are the ſubjects of the 
real knowledge of them. Whatever ideas we have, the 
agreement we find they have with others will be know- 
ledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general 
knowledge. But to make it real concerning ſubſtances, 

the ideas muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things. 


Wherever, therefore, we perceive the agreement or diſ- 


agreement of our ideas, there is certain knowledge : 
And wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 
reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. 


Of truth in general. 


Tavurn, in the proper import of the word, ſignifies 
the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified 
by them do agree or diſagree one with another, The 
Joining or ſeparating of figns, is what we call prepeſi- 
tions ; ſo that truth properly belongs only to propoſitions: 
Whereof there are two ſorts, mental and verbal; as 
there are two ſorts of ſigns commonly made uſe of, i- 
deas and words. 

It is difficult to treat of nental propoſitions without 
verbal ; becauſe, in ſpeaking of mental, we muſt make 
uſe of words, and then they become verbal. Again, men 
commonly in their thoughts and reaſonings uſe word. 
inſtead of ideas; eſpecially if the ſubject of their medita- 
tion contains in it complex ideas. If we have occaſion to 


form mental propoſitions about white, black, circle, &c, 


we can, and often do, frame in our minds the ideas them- 
ſelves, without reflecting on the namen: But when we 
would conſider, or make propoſitions about the more com- 
plex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, 05 &c. 
we uſually put the name for the idea; becauſe the idea 
theſe names ſtand for being for the moſt part confuſed, 
imperfect, and undetermined, we reflect on the names 
themſelves, as being more clear, certain, and diſtinct, 
and readier to occur to our thoughts, than pure ideas; 
and ſo we make uſe of theſe words inſtead of the ideas 
themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon 
within ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions, 
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We muſt then obſerve two ſorts of propofitions that vt 
are capable of making: Firſt, Mental propeſitiont, where. 
in the ideas in our underſtandings are put together or 
ſeparated by the mind perceiving or judging of their 3. 
greement or diſagreement. —_ Verbal propoſition;, 
which are words put together or ſeparated in affirmatire 
or negative ſentences : So that propoſition conſiſts in join. 
ing or ſeparating ſigns; and truth conſiſts in putting tg. 
gether or ſeparating theſe ſigns, according as the thingy 
they ſtand for agree or diſagree. 

Truth, as well as knowledge, may well come under 
the diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verla/ 
truth, wherein terms are joined according to the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, without 
regarding whether our ideas are ſuch as really have or are 
capable of having an exiſtence in nature. But then it i 
they contain real truth, when theſe ſigns are joined ag 
our ideas agree: and when our ideas are ſuch as, we know, 
are capable of having an exiſtence in nature; which in ſub. 
ſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch hay: 
exiſted, Truth is the marking down in words the 2. 
greement or diſagreement of ideas as it is: Falſebvod i 
the marking down in words the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is; and ſo for as theſe 
ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their archetype, 
ſo far only is the truth real. The knowledge of this 
truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the words ſtand for, 
and the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe words, 

Beſides fruth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before mentioned, 
there are other ſorts of truths : As, firſt, Moral truth; 
which is ſpeaking things according to the perſuaſion of our 
own minds, Secondly, Metaphyſical truth ; which it 
nothing but the real exiſtence of things conformable tothe 
ideas to which we have annexed their names. 

Theſe conſiderations of truth either having been before 
taken notice of, or not being much to our preſent pur- 
pole, it may ſuffice here only to have mentioned them, 


Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 


Hir HER TO we have only conſidered the efence: df 
things; which being only abſract ideas, and thereby te- 
moved in our thoughts from particular exiſtence, give u 
no knowledge of exiſtence at all, We proceed now to it- 
quire concerning our &nowledge of the exiſtence of things 
and how we come by it, | 

We have the knowledge of our own exiſtence \) 
intuition ; of the exiſtence of God, by demonſirati; 
and- of other things, by lo agar; As for our ut 
exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that it neitbet 


needs, nor is capable of any proof. I think, I rea 


I feel pleaſure and pain: can any ef theſe be more evident 
to me than my own exiſtence ? If I doubt of all oe 
things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own ex" 
ence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I Kao 
I doubt, I have as certain a perception of the thing doubt 
ing, as of that thought which I call doubt, Experit® 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge! 
our own exiſtence; and an internal infallible percep"® 
that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning, ® 
thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelyes of our own wy 
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and in this matter come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of 
certainty. 


Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of a Ged. 


Trovcn Cod has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, 
yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds are 
endowed with, he hath not 4% himſelf without a wit- 
neſs, ſince we have ſenſe, perception, and reaſon, and 
cannot want a clear proof of him as long as we carry 
ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our 
jgnorance in this great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully 
provided us with means to diſcover and know him, ſo 
far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, and the great 
concernment of our happineſs, 
moſt obvious truth that reaſon diſcovers, yet it requires 
thought and attention; and the mind muſt apply itſelf to 
a regular deduction of it, from ſome part of our intuitive 
knowledge; or elſe we ſhall be as ignorant of this, as of 
other propoſitions which are in themſelves capable of clear 
demonſtration, To ſhew, therefore, that we are capable 
of knowing, that is, being certain, that there is a God, 
and how we may come by this certainty, we need go no 
farther that ourſelves, and that undoubted knowledge we 
have of our own exiſtence. It is beyond queſtion, that 
men has a clear perception of his own being: He knows 
certainly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. In 
the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, that 
bare nothing can no more produce any real being, than 
it can be equal to two right angles. If therefore, we 
know there is ſome real being, it is an evident demon- 
{tration, that from eternity there has been ſomething ; 
ſince what was not from eternity had a beginning; and 
what had a beginning, muſt be produced by ſomething 
elſe. Next, it is evident, that what has its being from 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in and belongs 
to its being from another too : All the powers it has, 
muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame ſource, 
This eternal fource then of all being muſt be alſo the 
ſource and original of all power ; and ſo this eternal Being 
mult be alſo the ne powerful. 

Again, man finds in himſelf perception and knowledge : 
We are certain, then, that there is not only ſome being, 
bat ſome knowing intelligent being in the world. There 
w2s a time, then, whea there was no knowing being, or 
elſe there has been a knowing being from eternity. If 
it be ſaid, there was a time when that- eternal being had 
no knowledge; the reply is, that then it is impoſſible 
there ſhould have ever been any knowledge; it being as 
impoſhble that things wholly void of knowledge, and o- 
perating blindly, and without any perception, ſhould pro- 
duce a knowing being, as it is that a triangle ſhould make 
itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. 
| Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we 
infallibly find in our own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads 
us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
ther e is an eternal, moſt powerſul, and knowing be: 
ing; and from this idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be 
deduced all thoſe other attributes we ought to aſcribe 
to this eternal being. 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain, we have a more 


certain knowledge of the exiſtence of a Cod, than of an 
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But though this be the 
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thing our ſenſes have not immediately diſeovered to us; 
nay, that we more certainly know that there is à G0, 
than that there is any thing elſe without us. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to 
conclude, that ſymething has exiſted from eternity: let us 
next ſee what kind of thing that mult be. There are but two 
two ſorts of beings in the world, that man knows or con- 
ceives. Firſt, Such as are purely material, without ſenſe 
or perception, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 
of our nails. Secondly, Senlible perceiving beings ; ſuch 
as we find ourſelyes to be. Theſe two ſorts we ſhall 


| hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings: Which 


to our preſent purpoſe are better than material and im- 
material, 

If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, it is very ob- 
vious to reaſon, that it muſt neceflarily be a c-gitative 
being; becauſe it is as impoſhble to conceive that ever 
bare incogitative matter ſhould produce a thinking in- 
telligent being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf produce 
matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter eternal, we 
ſhall find it in itſelf unable to produce any thing. Let 
us ſuppoſe its parts firmly at reſt together: If there were 
no other being in the world, muſt it not eternally remain 
ſo, a dead unactive lump ? Is it poſſible to conceive it can 
add motion to itſelf, or produce any thing? Matter 
then by its own ſtrength cannot produce in itfelf ſo much 
as notion. The motion it has mult alſo be from eter- 
nity, or elſe added to matter by ſome other being more 
powerful than matter, But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal 
too; yet matter, #ncogitalive matter and motion, could 
never produce thought : Knowledge will ſtill be as far 
beyond the power of motion and matter to produce, as 
matter is beyond the power of nothing to produce, Di- 
vide matter into as minute parts as you. will, vary the fi- 
gure and motion of it as much as you pleaſe, it will ope- 
rate no otherwiſe upon other bodies of proportionable 
bulk, than it did before this diviſion. The minuteſt 
particles of matter knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, 
juſt as the greater do; and that is all they can do, 80 


that if we will ſappoſe nothing eternal, matter can ne- 


ver begin do be : If we ſuppoſe bare matter without mo- 
tion eternal, motion can n#ver begin to be: If we ſup- 
poſe only matter and motion eternal, thought can never 
begin to be: For it is impofhible to conceive that matter, 
either with or without motion, could have originally, in 
and from itſelf ſenſe, perception, and knowledge; as is 
evidentfrom hence, that then ſenſe, perception and know- 
ledge, mult be a property eternally inſeparable from mat- 
ter and every particle of it. Since therefore whatſoe- 
ver is the firſt eternal being, muſt neceſſarily be cogi- 
tative; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt all the 
perfections that can ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, 
that the fir/# eternal being cannot be matter. 

If therefore it be evident that ſomething neceſſarily 
muſt exiſt from eternity, it is alſo evident, that that 
Something muſt neceſſarily be a cegitative being : For it 
is as impoſſible-that inc-gitative matter ſhould produce a 
cogitative being, as that nothing. or the negation of all 
being, ſhould produce a poſitive being or matter. 

This diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence of an Eternal 
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mind does ſufficiently lead us into the knowledge of 
Cod. For it will hence follow, that all other know- 
iog beings that have a beginning muſt depend on him, 
and have no other ways of knowledge or extent of 
power than what he gives them ; and therefore if he 
made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent pieces of 
this univerſe, all inanimate bodies, whereby his omni» 
ſcience, power, and providence, will be eſtabliſhed ; and 
from thence all his other attributes neceſſarily follow. 


Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of other things. 


Tus knowledge of our own being we have by intuition: 
The exiſtence of a God, reaſen clearly makes known to 
us. The &krowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing, 
we can have only by ſenſation; for there being no ne- 
ceſſary connection / real exiſtence with any idea a man 
bath in his memory; nor of any other exiſtence, but that 
of Ged, with the exiſtence of any particular man; no 
particular man can know the exiſtence of any other being, 
but only when, by actually operating upon him, it makes 
itſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of any 
thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in 
the world, or the viſions of a dream make thereby a true 
hiſtory. It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from 
without, that gives us notice of the exiſtence of other 
things, and makes us know that ſomething doth exiſt 
at that time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, 
though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it 
does it; for it takes not from the certainty of our 
ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we 
know not the manner wherein they are produced. This 
notice we have by our ſenſes of the exiſting of things 
without us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as 
intuition and demonſtration, deſerves the name of know- 
ledge, if we perſuade ourſelves that our faculties a& and 
inform us right concerning the exiſtence of thoſe objects 
that affect them. But beſides the aſſurance we have from 
our /enſes themſelves, that they do not err in the infor- 
mation they give us of the exiſtence of things without us, 
we have other concurrent reaſons: As, Firft, It is plain 
thoſe perceptions are produced in us by exterior cauſes af- 
fecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the organ of 
any /enſe never can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe 
produced in their minds. This is too evident to be doubt - 
ed; and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they 

come in by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. 

* Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes that we cannot 
avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds. 
Whea my eyes are ſhut, I can at pleaſure recall to my 
mind the ideas of light, or the ſun, which former ſen- 
fations had lodged in my memory: But if I iin my eyes 
towards the ſur, I cannot avoid the ideas which the 
light or the ſun then produces in me. Which ſhews a 
manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas laid up in the 
memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, and we 
eannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be 
ſome exterior cauſe, whole efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that 
oduces thoſe ideas in my mind whether I will or no. 
Beſides, there is nobody who doth not perceive the 


difference in himſelf, between actually looking upon the 


— 
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ſun, and contemplating the ide he has of it in his me. 
mory; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, that 
they are not both memory or fancy, but that actual ſeeing 
has a cauſe without, 

_ Thirdly, Add to this, that many ideas are produced 
in us with pain, which we afterwards remember without 
the leaſt offence. Thus the pain of heat or cold, when 
the idea of it is received in our minds, gives us no dif. 
turbance, which, when felt, was very troubleſome ; and 
we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, head-ach, &c, 
without any pain at all, which would either never diſturb 
us, or elſe conitantly do it, as often as we thought of it, 
were there nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, 
and appearances entertaining our fancies, without the real 
exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 

Fourthly, Our jenſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the 
truth of each other's report concerning the exiſtence of 
ſenſible things without us: he that doubts when he fees 
a fire, whether it be real, may, if he pleaſe, feel it too; 
and by the exquiſite pain he will be convinced, that it is 
not a bare idea or phantom. 7 


If after all this, any one will be fo ſceptical, as to 


diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to queſtion the exiſtence of all 
things, or our knowledge of any thing, let him conſider 
that the certainty of things exiſting in rerum natura, when 
we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for it, is not only as 
great as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs, 
For our faculties being not ſuited to the full extent of 
being, nor a clear comprehenſive knowledge of all things, 
but to the preſervation of us in whom they are, and ac - 
commodated to the uſe of life; they ſerve our purpoſe. 
well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of 
thoſe things that are convenient or inconvenient to us: 
For he that ſees-a candle burning, and has experimented 
the force of the flame, by putting bis finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him 
which does him harm, and puts him to pain; which is 
aſſurance enough; when no man requires greater eertain- 
ty to govern his actions by, than what is as certain as his 
actions themſelves : So that this evidence is as great u 
we can deſire, being as certain to us as our pleaſure or 
pain, that is, happineſs or miſery; beyond which we hare 
no concerament either of knowing or being. 

In fine, when our ſenſer doth actually convey into our 
underſtandings any idea, we are aſſured that there 13 
ſomething at that time really exiſting without us. But 
this knowledge extends only as far as the preſent telt- 
mony of our ſenſes, employed about particular objech, 
that do then affect them, and no farther. My ſeeing 3 
man a minute ſince, is no certain argument of his preſent 
exiſtence. | 

As when our ſenſes are actually employed about 200 
object, we know that. it does exiſt; fo by our memo 
we may be aſſured, that heretofore things that affect 
ed our ſenſes have exiſted : And thus we have the 
knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things. where 
our ſenſes having informed us, our memories ſtill retan 
the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long # 
we remember well. 

As to the exiſtence of ſpirits, our having idea, of 


them does not make us know that any ſuch things _ 
| wi 
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* $ont us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or any 
— err beings but the eternal Cod. We have 
ground from revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to 
believe with aſſurance, that there are ſuch creatures : 
But our ſenſes not being able to difcover them, we 
want the means of knowing their particular exiſtence z 
tor we can no more know that there are finite ſpirits real- 
ly exifting, by the ideas we have of ſuch beings, than 
by the id-as any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can 
come to kaow, that things anſweriog thoſe ideas do really 
exilt, | 2 14 
Hence we may gather, that there are rue ſorts of 
propoſitions : One concerning the exiſtence of any thing 
2nſwerable to ſuch an idea, as that of an elephant, phe- 
tix, motion, or angel, viz. whether ſuch a thing does 
2ny where exiſt: And this knowledge is only of particu- 
lars. and not to be had of any thing without us, but only 
of God, any other way than by our ſenſes. 5 

Another fort of propoſition is, wherein is expreſſed the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ab/frat? ideas, and 
their dependance one on another, And theſe may be 
univerſal and certain: ſo having the idea of God and my 
ſelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot but be ſure that G 
is to be feared and obeyed by me : ad this propoſition will 


abſtrad idea of ſuch a /þ:cizs, whereof Iam one particular. 
But ſuch a propoſition, how certain ſot ver, proves not to 
me the exiſtence of men in the world; but will be true 
of all {uch creatures, whenever they do exiſt: which cer- 
tainty of ſuch general propoſitions, depends on the agree- 
ment or diſagreement diſcoverable in thoſe rat ide ag. 
In the former cafe, our knowledge is the conſequence of 
the exiſtence of things producing ideas in our minds by 
our ſenſes: in the latter, the confequences of the ideas 
that are in our minds, and producing theſe general pro- 
poſitions, many whereof are called eternæ veritates : 
and all of them indeed are fo ; not from being written all 
or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they were 
any of them propoſitions in any one's mind, till he, having 
got the abſirat? ideas, Joined or ſeparated them by affirm 
ation or negation; but whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch 
a creature as man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch idea, as we have, we muſt 
conclude he muſt needs, when he applies his thoughts to 
the conſideration of his ideas, know the truth of certain 
propoſitions that will ariſe from the agreement or diſagree- 
ment he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propoſi- 
tions being once made abcut aH ract ideas, fo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be 
made again, at any time paſt, or to come, by a mind 
having thoſe ideas, always be true: for names being ſup- 
poſed to ſtand perpetually for the fame ideas. and the 
ſame ideas having immutably the ſame habitudes one to 
another, propoſitions concerning any abſtra? ideas that 
are once true mult needs be eternal verities. 


Taz underſtanding faculties being given to man, not 
barely for ſpeculation, but alſo for the conduct of his life, 
* man would be at a great Joſs, if he had nothing to di- 
rect him but what has the certainty of true knowledge, 


be certain concerning man in general, if I have made an /c 


truth and falſehood : Firſt, Knowledge ; wherebyit cer- 
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He that will not eat till he has demonſtration that it will 
nouriſh him, nor fir till he is infallibly affured of ſue- 
ceſs in his buſineſs, will have little elſe to do but fr fill, 
and periſh. z 

Therefore as God hath fet ſome things in broad day- 
light ; as he has given us ſome certain knowledge, though 
limited toa few things, in cempariſon, (probably as a taſte 
of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to excite in us 
a deſire and endeavour after a better ſtate;) fo in the great- 
eſt part of our concernment, he has afforded us only the 
twilight. of probability, ſuitable to that ſtate of medio- 
crity and probationer/hip he has been pleaſed to place us 
in here, 

The faculty which God has given man to enlighten him, 
next to certain knowledge, is judgment ; whereby the 
mind takes its idea to agree or diſagree, without percei - 
ing a demonſtrative evidence in the proofs, The mind. 
exerciſes this judgment ſometimes out of neceſſity, where 
demonſtrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and ſometimes out of /azineſs, unſlcilfulueſs, or 
haſte, even where they are to be had. | | 

This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed immedi- 
ately about things, is called /ud/gment z when about truths 
delivered in words, is moſt commonly called gent or dif- 
ent, Thus the mind has two Faculties converſant about 


tainly perceives, and is undoubtedly tatisfied of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any ideas. Secondly, Judg- 
ment, which is the putting ideas together, or ſeparating 
them from one another in the mind, when their certain 
agreement or diſagreement is not perceived, but preſu- 
med to be be ſo. And if it ſo unites or ſeparates them as 
in reality things are, it is right judgment. 


Of probability. 


ProBABILI1TY is nothing but the appearance of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant and immurable,. 
or is not perceived to be ſo; but is or appears for the 
moſt part to be ſo; and is enough to induce the mind to 
judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the 
contrary, | 

Of probability there are degrees, from the neighbour- 
hood of certainty and demonſtration, quite down to im- 
probability and unlikelinef5, even to the con nes of impoſ- 
bility : And alſo degrees of aſent from certain know- 
ledge, and what is next it, full aſſurance and confidence, 
quite down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, and diſbelief. 

That propoſition then is probable, for which there are 
arguments or proofs to make it paſs or be received for 
true: The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of 
propoſitions, is called belizf, afſent, or opinien. Proba- 
bility then being to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, 
is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we have 
no certainty, byt only ſome inducements to receive them 
. true. The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two fol - 

owing. 

Firft, The conformity of avy thing with our own know- 
ledge, experience, or obſervation. 

Secondly, The tefiijmony of others, vouching their ob- 
ſeryation and experience. In the. !2/fimony of others is 
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to be conſidered, Firſt, The number; S2c9n1ly, The in- 
tegrity; Thirdly, The (kill of the witneſſes; Fourthly, The 
deſign of the author, if it be a teſtimony cited out of a 
book; Fifthly, The conſiſtency of the parts and circum- 
ſtances of the relation; Sixt, Contrary teſtimonies, 

The mind, before it rationally ent, or diſſents to any 
probable propoſition, ought to examine all the grounds 
of probability, and fee how they make, more or leſs, for or 
againſt it; and upon a dus balancing of the whole, reject 
or receive it, with a more or leſs firm ent, according 
to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of probabi- 
lity on one fade, or the other, 


Of the degrees of aſſent. 


Taz grounds of probability, laid down in the forego 
ing ſection, as they are the foundations on which our / 
ſent is built, ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its 
ſeveral degrees are (or ought to be) regulated. Only we 
are to take notice, that no grounds of probability operate 
any farther on the mind, which ſearches after truth, and 
endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt, in 
the firſt judgment or ſearch that the mind makes. It is 
indeed in many caſes impoſſiole, and in molt very hard, 
even for thoſe who have admirable memories, to retain all 
the proofs which, upon a due examination, made them em- 
brace that fide of the queſtion. It ſuffices, that they have 
once, with care and fairneſs, ſifted the matter as far as 
they could; and having once found on which fide the pro 
bability appeared to them, they lay up the concluſion in 
their memories, as a truth they have diſcovered ; and for 
the future remain ſatisfied with the teſtimony of their me- 
mories, that this is the opinion, that, by the proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their aſſent 
as they afford it. | 

It is unavoidable then that the memory be relied on in 
this caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, 
whereof the proofs are not actually in their thoughts, nay, 
which perhaps they are not able actually to recall: With- 
out this the greateſt part of men mult be either ſceptics, 
or change every moment, when any one offers them ar- 
guments which for want of memory, they are not preſent- 
ly able to anſwer, 0 

It muſt be owned, that mens ſticking to paſt jugments, 
is often the cauſe of great ob/Zinacy in error and miſtake; 
But the fault is not that they rely on their memories for 
what they bave before well judged, but becauſe they 
judged before they had well examined, Who al- 
moſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and means, 
to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of 
the opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he 
has a clear and full view, and that there is no more to 


be alledged for his better information? And yet we are 


forced to determine ourſelves on one fide, or other: The 
conduct of our lives, and the management of our great 
concerns, will not bear delay: For thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the determination of our judgment in points, 
wherein we are not capable of certain knowledge, and 
wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace one ſide or the 
other. 
The propoſitions we receive upon inducements of pro- 
b:bility, ate of two forts : Firſt, Concerning ſome parti- 
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cular exiſtence, or matter of ſuct, which falling unde 
our obſervation, is capable of human teſtimony: Second. 


Y, Concerning things which, being beyond the diſcovery 


of our ſenſes, are not capable of human teitimony, 

Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. Particular malle 
of fat. 05 

Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the 
conſtant oblervation of ourſelves, and others, in the like 
cale, comes atteſted with the concurrent reports of | 
that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build a« fim. 
ly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge, Thus, if all 
Engliſhmen, who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould te. 
port, that it Yve in England laſt winter, or the like, x 
man would as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four 
are eleven. | | 

The firft and higheſt degree of probability then is, when 
the general conſent of all men, in all ages, as far as can 
be known, concurs with a man's own conſtant experience 
in the like cafes, to confirm the truth of any particulat 
matter of fact, atteſted by fair witneſſes: Such are the ſtated 
conſlitutions and preperties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of cauſes and fects in the ordinary courſe of 
nature. This we call an argument from the nature of 
things themſelves: For what we and others always ob- 
ſerve to be after the ſame manner, we conclude with rea- 
ſon to be the effects of ſteady and regular cauſes, thouph 
they come not within the reach of our knowledge ; as that 
fire warmed a man, or made /-ad fluid; that iron ſurkin 
water, ſwam in quickſilver. A relation affirming any ſuch 
thing to have been, or a predication that it will happen 
again in the ſame manner, is received without doubt or 
heſitation; and our belief thus grounded, riſes to aſu- 
rance. , 

Secondly, The next degree of probability, is when by 
my own experience, and the agreement of all others that 
mention it, a h is found to be for the moſt part ſo; 
and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 
and undoubted wit:/es. Thus hiftory giving us ſuch an 
account of men in all ages, and my own experience con- 
firming it, that moſt men prefer their own private advan- 
tage to the public; if all hiſtorians that write of T:b:- 
rius, ſay that he did ſo, it is extremely probable: And 
in this caſe, our aſſent riſes to a degree which we may call 
confidence. 

Thirdly, Ia matters happening indifferently, as that 4 
bird ſhould fly this or that way; when any particular mat- 
ter of fa& comes atteſted by the concurrent teſtimony of 
unſuſpected witneſs, there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. 
Thus, that there is in /zaly ſuch a city as Rome; that 
about one thouſand and ſeven hundred years ago there 
lived ſuch a man in it as Julius Cæſar, &c. a man cal 
as little doubt of this, and the like, as he does of the be- 
ing and ations of his own acquaintance, whereof he bim - 
ſelf is a witneſs. 

Probability, on theſe grounds, carries ſo much evidence 
with it, that it leaves us as little liberty to believe or di- 
believe, as demonſtration does, whether we will know ot 
be ignorant, But the difficulty is, when teſtimonies con- 
tradict common experience, and the reports of witneſſes 
claſh with the ordinary courſe of nature, or with one # 
nother; here diligence, attention, and exactneſs, wy 
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:--d to form a rielt judgment, and to proportion the 
45 the tr. and > obabilit of the thing, which 
riſcs and falls according as the two foundations of cre- 
dibility favour or contradict it, Theſe are liable to ſuch 
variety of contrary obſervations, circumſtances, reports, 
tempers, deſigns, over-ſight, c. of reporters, that it is 
impoſhble to reduce to preciſe rules the various degrees 
wherein men give their «ſent. This in general may be 
ſaid, that as the prof, upon due examination, ſhall to 
any ore appear in a greater or leſs degree to preponderate 
6a either fide, ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind 
ſach different entertainments, as are Called belief, con- 
ſecture, gueſs, doubt, wavering, diſtruſt, diſbelief, &c. 

[t is a rule generally approved, that any teſtimony, the 
farther off it is removed from the original truth, the leſs 
force it has: And in traditional truths, each remove 
weakens the force of the pro. There is a rule quite con- 
trary to this, advanced by ſome mon, who look ON p- 
nien to gain force by growing older. Upon this ground, 
propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful in their firſt begin- 
ning, come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for 
cuth-ntic traths; and thoſe which deſerved liitle credit 
from the mouths of their firſt relators, are thought to grow 
vcreratle by age, and are urged as undemable, 

But certain it is, that no probability can riſe above its 


teſtimony of one witneſs, mult ſtand or fall by his only 
teſtimony, though afterwards cited by hundreds of others; 
and is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 
becomes the weaker ; becauſe paſſion, intereſt, inadver- 
teney, miſtake of his meaning, and a thouſand odd rea- 
ſons, which capricious mens minds are acted by, may make 
one man quote another's words or meaning wrong. This 
is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon ſlight 
grounds, can never after come to be more validin future 
ages by being often repeated. | 

The ſecond fort of probability, is concerning things not 
falling under the reach of our ſenſes, and therefore not 
capable of teſtimony : And ſuch are, 

1/7, The exiſtence, nature, and operations of finite 
immaterial beings without us, as ſpirits, angels, &c. or 
the exiſtence of material beings, ſuch as, for their ſmall- 
neſs or remoteneſs, our ſenſes cannot take notice of; as 
whether there be any plants, animals, &c. in the planets, 
and other manſions of the vaſt univerſe. 7 

2dly, Concerning the manner of operation in molt parts 


lible efe@s, yet their cauſes are unknown, and we per- 
ceive not the ways and manner how they are produced, 
We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, and move; the 
leadſione draws iron, &c. But the cauſes that operate, 
and the manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. In theſe matters analogy is the 
only help we have; and it is from that alone we draw all 
our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving, that the bare 
rubbing of two bodies violently upon one another, pro- 
Cuces heat, and very often fire, we have reaſon to think, 
that what, we call eat and fire conſiſts in a certain violent 
agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning 


matter. This fort of probability, which is the b . 
Ver. I We 72 ability, which is * eſt con 


firſt original. What has no other evidence than the ſingle 


of the works of nature; wherein though we ſee the ſen- 
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duct of rational experiments, and the riſe of hypotheſe , 
has alſo its uſe and influence. And a wary reaſoning from 
analogy leads us often into the diſcovery of truths and 
uſeful dedudions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 
Though the common experience, and the ordinary courſe 
of things, have a mighty influence on the minds of men, 
to make them give or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed 
to their belief; yet there is one caſe wherein the ſtrange - 
neſs of the fact leſſens not the ent to a fair teſtimony 
given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events ape ſuit- 
able to ends aimed at by Him who has the power to change 
the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch circumſtances, they 
may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond or contrary to ordinary obſervation, This 
is the proper caſe of miracles; which, well atteſted, do 
not only find credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other 
Iruths. 
| There are propokitions that challenge the higheſt de- 
gree of our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, whether the thing 
propoſed agree or diſagree with common experience and 
the ordinary courſe of things or no: The reaſon where- 
of is, becauſe the teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot 
deceive nor be deceived ; and that is God himſelf, This 
carries with it certainty beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name, revelation, 
and our ent to it, ſaith, which has as much certainty 
in it as our knowledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt 
of our own being, as we can whether any revelation from 
God be true. So that faith is a ſettled and ſure princi- 
ple of aſſent and afſurance, and leaves no manner of 
room for doubt or heſitation ; only we muſt be ſure, that 
it be a divine revelation, and that we underſtand it 
right, elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extrava- 
gancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong principles, 


if we have /aith and aſurance in what is not divine re- 
velation. x 


Of reaſon. 

Taz word reaſon, in Engliſh, bas different ſigniſica- 
tions. Sometimes it is taken for true and clear princi- 
ples; ſometimes for clear and fair dedudtions from thoſe 
principles; ſometimes for the cauſe, and particularly for 
the final cauſe: Bat the conſideration we ſhall have of it 
here, is as it ſtands for a faculty whereby man is ſuppo- 
ſed to be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evi- 
dent he much ſurpaſles them. 

Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the enlargement of our 
knowledge, and regulating our aſſent; for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceſſary and aſ- 
fiſting to all our other intellectual farulties; and indeed 
contains ue of them, viz. firſt, Sapgacity, whereby it 
finds intermediate ideas; ſecondly. Illation, whereb 
it ſo orders and diſpoſes of them, as to diſcover what 
conneQzon there is in each link of the chain, whereby 
the extremes are held together, and thereby, as it were, 
to draw into view the truth ſought for; which is that we 
call :/[ation, or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the 
perception of the connection there is between the ideas in 
each ſtep of the deduQtion ; whereby the mind comes to 
{ee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any 
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two idzas, as. in demonſtration, in which it arrives at 
knowledge; or their probable connection, on which it 
gives or with-holds its % nt, as in opinion. 

Senſe and intuition reach but a little way: The great. 
eſt part of our knowletge depends upon deductions and 
intermediate idea. In thoſe cafes where we mult take 
propoſitions for true, without being certain of their being 
{o, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probab:lity : In both caſes, the faculty 
which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to 
diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in the other, 
is that which we call reaſn: So that in reaſon we may 


conſider theſe Hur degrees; firſt, The diſcovering and 


finding out of proofs; ſecondly. The regular and metho- 
dical diſpoſition of them, and laying them in ſuch order 
as their connection may he plainly perceived; thirdly, The 
perceiving their connection; . The making a right 
concluſion. | 

There is one thing more which deſerves to be conſidered 
concerning ren; and that is, whether fpilogiſm, as is 
generally thought, be the proper inſtrument of it; and the 
uſefulleſt way of exerciling this faculty. The cauſes to 
doubt of it, are theſe : 

Firſt, Becauſe Hllagiſin ſerves our reaſon but in one 
only of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to ſhew 
the connection of the proofs of any one inſtance, and no 
more: But in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the mind 
can perceive ſuch connection, where it really is, as eaſily, 
nay perhaps better, without it. We may obſerve, thut 
there are many men that reaſon exceeding clear and right- 
ly, who know not how to make a Hllgiſim: And ſcarce 
apy one make /j//;2i/ms in reaſoning within himſelf, In- 
deed, ſometimes they may ſerve to diſcover a fallacy, hid 
in a rhetorical flouriſh ; or by ſtripping an abſurdity of the 
cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in its naked de- 
formity : But the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſ- 
courſe it ſhews, by the artificial form it is put into, only 
to thoſe who have throughly ſtudied mode and figure, and 
have ſo examined the many ways that three propolitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them does cer- 
tainly conclade right, and which not, and upon what 
grounds it is that they do ſo: But they who have not fo 
far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure, by virtue of 
Hllegiſin, that the concluſion certainly follows from the 
premiſſes ; the mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules ; 
it has a native faculty to perceive the coherence or 1nco- 
herence of its ident, and can range them right without 
any ſuch perplexing repetitions. 

And to ſhew the weakneſs of an argument, there needs 
no more but to {trip it of the ſuperfluous: ideas, which, 
blended and confounded with thoſe on which the infe- 
rence depends, ſcem to ſhew a connection where there is 
none, or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of the want of 
it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force 


of the argumentation depends, intheir due order; in which 


poſition the mind, taking a view of them, ſees what con- 
nection they have, and ſo is able to judge of the inference 
without any need of ſyllogiſm at all. 

Secondly, Becauſe ſyllogiſms are not leſs liable to fal- 
lacies than the plainer ways of argumentation, And for 
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this we appeal to common obſervation, which has always 
found theſe artificial methods of reaſoning more adapted 
to catch and entangle the mind, than to inſttuct and in. 
form the underſtanding. Andi if it be certain that fallacy 
can be couched in ſyllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it 
maſt be ſomething elle, and not. ſyllogiſm, that muſt diſ. 
cover them: But if men ſkilled in and uſed to ſyllogiſms, 
find them aſſiſtiag to their reaſon ia the diſcovery of truth, 
we think they ought to make uſe of them. All that we aim 
at is, that they ſhould got aſcribe more to theſe forms than 
belongs to them; and think that men have no uſe, or not 
ſo full a uſe, of their reaſoning faculty without them, 

But however it be in knowledge, it is of far leſs, or 19 
uſe at all in probabilities: For the aſſent there being tg 
be determined by the preponderancy, after a due Weighs 
ing of all the proofs on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to 
allſt the mind in that as ſllogiſn; which running awey 
with one aliumed p- o4-bi/ity, purſues that till it has led 
the mind quite out of ſight ot the thing under conſideration 

But let it help us (us perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing 
men of titir errors or miſtakes: yet ſtill it fails our rea. 
ſon in that part, which if not its higheſt perfection, is yet 
certainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which we moſt need iu 
help in; and that is, th finding out of provfe, and making 
new diſc-veries. This way of realoning diſcovers no new 
proofs, but is the art of marſhalling and ranging the old 
ones we have already. A man knows firſt, and then he 
is able to prove Hllægiſtically; fo that Hllagiſin comes af- 
ter knowledge ; and then a man has little or no need of it, 
But it is chiefly by the finding oat thoſe: ideas that ſhey 
the connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of know- 
ledge is increaſed, and that uſeful arts and ſciences are 
advanced. 

Reaſon, though of a'very large extent, fails us in ſe- 
veral inſtances; as, fir/t, Where our idea fail. Second. 
ly, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the obſcurity, conſu · 
ſion, nor imperfection of the ideas it is employed about, 
Thus having no perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of mat- 
ter, or of infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility 
of matter. Thirdly, O reaſon is often at a ſtand, be- 
cauſe it perceives not: thoſe ideas, which would ſerve to 
ſhew the certain or probable agreement or difagreement 
of any two other ideas. Fourthly, Our reaſon is often 
engaged in abſurdities and difficulties, by proceeding up- 
on falſe principles, which being followed, lead men iato 
contradictions to themlelves, and inconſiſtency in their 
own thoughts. Fifthly, Dubious words, and: uncerta'n 
ſigus, often puzzle mens reaſon, and bring them to a 
nonplus. 

Though the deducing one propoſition from another, be 
2 g eat part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually em- 
ployed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination, is 
the ſinding the agreement or diſagreement of two idea 
one with another, by the intervention of a third; 4 
man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, 
which could not be brought together to meaſure their e- 
quality by ju%ta-poſiticn : Words have their conſequen: 
ces as the ſigns of ſuch ideas; and things agree or dil- 


agree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only by our 
idea. 
Ia 
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In reaſoning, men ordinarily uſe four ſorts of argu- 
ments. 1 7 

The Frſt is to alledge the opinions of men, whoſe 
parts, learning, eminency, power, or {ome other cauſe, 
has gained a name, and ſettled their reputation in the 
common eſteem with ſome kind of authority: This may 
be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 

$-condly, Another way is, to require the adverſary to 
admit what they alledge as a proof, or to aſſign a better: 
This is called argum-ntum ad ignorantiam. 

A third way, 18 to preſs a man with conſequences drawn 
from his owa priciples or conceſhons : This is known un- 
der the name of argumentum ad hominem. 

Fourthiy, The uſing of proofs drawn from any of the 
ſoundations of knowledge or probability : "This 1s cailed 
argumentum ad judicium. This alone, of all the four, 
brings true inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
way to knowledge: For, firft, It argues not another 
man's opinion to be right, becauſe-I, out of reſpect, or 
ny ether conſideration but that of conviction, will not 
contradict him. Secc»ty, It proves not another man to 
be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the ſame 
with him, becauſe I know not a better. Thirdly, Nor 
docs it tollouw, that another man is in the right way, be- 
c:uſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong: This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but 
helps me not to it; that muſt come from profit and ar- 
guments, and light ariſing from the nature of things 
themſelves; not from my ſhame-facedneſs, ignorance, or 
error, 
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METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſmutation or 


change made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or 
altering a letter or ſyllable thereof. 

METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpoſition or ſettle - 
ment of ſome humour or diſeaſe on ſome other part; 
and ſometimes it ſignifies ſuch an alteration of a diſeaſe 
as is ſucceeded by a ſolution, | | 

MFETATARSUS, in anatomy. See AxAToux, p. 187. 

METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies of the metaplaſ- 
mus; being a figure whereby the letters or ſyllables of 
2 word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their uſual ſitu- 
ation, as piſlris for priſtis. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the doctrine of tranſmigration, 
which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon leaving the body, 
become the ſouls of ſuch kind of brutes as they molt 
reſemble in their manners. 

This was the doctrine of Pythagoras and his follow- 
ers; who, held that the ſouls of vicious men were im- 
priioned in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, there to do 
penance for ſeveral ages, at the expiration where- 
of they returned again to anitnate men; but if they 
had lived virtuouſly, ſome happier brute, or even a 
human creature, was to be their lot. What led Py 
thagoras into this opinion was the perſuaſion he had that 
the foul was not of a periſhable nature; whence he 
concluded, that it muſt move into ſome other body up- 

on its abandoning this. Lucan thinks this doctrine was 


from ſenſation and reflection, and by natural deduction 
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By what has been ſaid of reaſen, we may be able to 
make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things into thoſe that 
are according to, above, and contrary to reaſort. Accord- , 
ing ts reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions whoſe truth we can 
diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have 


find to be true or probable. Above reaſon, are ſuch pro- 
poſitions, whole truth or probability we cannot by ren 
derive from thoſe principles. Contrary ts reaſon, are 
ſuch propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilezable 
to our clear and diſtinct ideas. Thus the exilence of one 
Cod, is according to ren; the exi/ten'e of more than 
one God, contrary to reaſon; the reſurrection of the 
body after death, above reaſon. Above reaſon, may be 
alſo taken in a double ſenſe, viz. Above probabil:ty, or, 
above certainty : In that large ſenſe alſo, contrary go rea- 
ſon is ſometimes taken, 

There is another uſe of the word reaſon, wherein it is 
oppoſed to faith; which, though authoriſed by common 
uſe, yet is it in itſelf a very tmproper way of ſpeaking ; 
for ſaith is nothing but a firm ent of the mind; which, 
if it be regulated as is cur duty, cannot be afforded to 
any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppo- 
ſite to it: He that believes without having any reaſon for 
believing, may be in love with his own fancies; but nei- 
ther ſecks truth as heought, nor pays the obedience due 
to his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning 
faculties he has given him, to keep him out of miſtake 
and error, 
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contrived to mitigate the apprehenſion of death, by per- 
ſuading men that they only changed their lodgings, and 
ceaſed to live only to begin a new life. 

METEMTOSIS, a term in chronology, expreſſing the 
ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from 
happening a day too late; by which it is oppoſed to 
proemptoſis, which ſignifies the lunar equation neceſſary 
to prevent the new moon from happening a day too ſoon. 

METEOR, in phyſiology, an imperfe&, changeable, and 
mixt body, or the reſemblance of a body appearing in 
the atmoſphere, and formed by the action of the hea- 
venly bodies, out of the common elements. 

Meteors are of three kinds; fiery, airy, and watery. 
Fiery meteors conſiſt of a fat ſulphurcous ſmoke ſet on 
fire ; ſuch as falling ſtars, draco volans, the ignis fatu- 
us, and other phzaomena, appearing in the air. Airy 
meteors conſiſt of flatuleat and {pirituous.exhalations, 
ſuch as winds, Sc. Watery meteors are compoſed of 
vapours, or watery particles, varicully:modified by heat 

- and cold, ſuch as clouds, rain, hail, ſnow and dew. 
METHEGLIN, a drink prepared of honey, one of the 
moſt pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of 
Europe afford. It is, according to Bailey, made as fol- 
lows: Put as much new honey naturally running from 
the comb, inte ſpring water, as that, when the honey 

is throughly diſſolved, an egg will not ſink to the bot- 
tom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it. Then boil the liquor 
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for an hour or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim a- 
bove the !1quor; then take it off the fire, and let it cool. 
When very cool, next morning, it may be barrelled up; 
and adding to it half an 6unce of ginger, as much of 
cloves, as much of mace, and a quarter of an ounce of 
cinnamon, all g ofly pounded, a ſpoonful of yealt may 
be added alſo at the bung to increaſe its fermentation, 
When ir has done working, it may be cloſcly ſtopped 
np; and after it has ſtood a month, it may be drawn of 
into bottles. 

METHOD, the arrangement of our ideas in ſuch a re- 
gular order, that their mutual connection and depend- 
ence may be readily comprehended. 
METHODISTS, a name at firſt given to a ſociety of re- 
ligious young men at Oxford, and now applied to all 
thoſe who adhere to the dodrine of the church of Eng- 
land as taught by Whitefield, Weſley, Cc. They are 
aid to be, in general, plain well-meaning people, who 
do not diſſent trom the eſtabliſhed church ; bur profeſs 
to live with great purity, acco ding to her articles. At 
their firſt appearance their teachers were charged, in 
the heat of their zeal, with ſeveral irregulariues, and 
many expreſſions in their preaching which were not al- 
together unexceptionable ; but as the civil government, 
with a moderation and wiſdom peculiar to the preſent 
time, thought fit to overlook their behaviour, they have 
ſince honeltly acknowledged wherein they were miſta- 
ken; and, in conſequence of the perfect liberty of con- 
ſcience they enjoy, have ſuſided into a more regular 
and peaceable conduct, agreeable to the genuine ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity. 

MeTropists, Methodici, is alſo an appellation given 
to a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the whole 
healing art to a few common principles or apearances. 
IMETONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trope in which one name 
is put for another, on account of the near relation there 
is between them. By this trope any of the moſt ſigni- 
- ficant circumſtances of a thing are put for the thing it- 
ſelf. The metonymy is uſed with moſt advantage in 
the following caſes. 1. When thenarration ſtands for 
the action, and what the poet or hiſtorian deſcribes he 


is ſaid to do; which is a lively manner of expreſſion, 


exceeding the common, as much as action goes beyond 
deſcription, or life excels painting. 2. When the name 
of any relation is put for the duty it requires, and the 
benevolence and tenderneſs that may be expected from 
it, Thus Anacreon ſays, that through money there 
is no longer any ſuch thing as brethren or parents in 
the world. 3. When the word which is uſed for a 
proper name, is either taken from the perſon's coun- 
try, family, profeſſion, perſonal circumſtance, or re- 
ſemblance to ſome other: thus, as Sardanapalus was 
a monſter of debauchery, and Nero of cruelty, to call 
a very debzuched perſon a Sardalapalus, and a cruel 
one Nero, brands them much deeper than to call one 
debauched, and the other cruel. 

METOPE, in architecture, is the interval, or ſquare 
ſpace between the triglyphs of the doric frieze, which 
among the 'ancients uſed to be painted or adorned with 


carved work, repreſenting the heads of oxen, or uten- 
fils uſed in ſacriſices. 
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METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing a per- 


ſon's diſpoſition and manners, by viewing the traces and 
lines in the face. | 


The different metres in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or 
the long and ſhort ſyllables; thus hexameter, penta. 
meter, iambic, ſapphic verſes, c. conſiſt of different 
metres, or meaſures, 

In Engliſh verſes, the metres are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new form that he pleaſes. The moſt uſual are the 
heroic, generally conſiſting of five long and five ſhort 
ſyllables, and verſes of four feet, and of three feet 
and a cæſura or fingle ſyllable. 

METRETES, an ancient meaſure of capacity, contain. 
ing a little more than nine gallons. 


METROPOLIS, the capital or principal city of a country 


or province. 

The term metropolie is alſo applied to archiepiſcopal 
churches, and ſometimes to the principal or mother 
church of a city. 

METZ, a city of Germany, in the duchy of Lorrain, 


capital of the biſhoprick of Metz, ſituated thirty miles 
north of Nancy. 


- MEXICO, the metropolis of New Spain at preſent, and 


formerly of the empire of Mexico, ſituated in W. long, 
103?, N. lat. 209. 

This province of New Spain in America is now 
divided into Old and New Mexico. 

Old M x1co, ſituated between 83 and 116 degrees of W. 
long and between 8 and 28 degrees N. lat. is bounded 
by New Mexico, or Granada, on the north; by the 
gulph of Mexico, on the north-eaſt; by Terra · ſirma, on 
„ 2 and by the Pacific Ocean, on the ſouth- 
welt. 

New MEex1co, including California, ſituated between 
100 and 140 degrees of W, long. and between the 
Tropic of Cancer and 48 degrees of N. lat. is bounded 
by unknown lands on the north, by Florida on the eaſt, 
by Old Mexico on the ſouth, and by the Pacific Ocean 
on the welt. | 

MEZZOTINTO, a Ae manner of repreſenting 
figures on copper, ſo as to form prints in imitation of 
painting in Indian ink. 2 

The manner of making mezzotintos is very different 
from all other kinds of engraving and etching, ſince in- 
ſtead of forming the figures with lines and ſcratches 
made with the point of a graver, or by means of aquz- 
fortis, they are wholly formed by ſcraping and burniſh- 
ing. Mezzotintos are made in the following manner: 
take a well-poliſhed copper-plate, and beginning atthe 
corner, rake or furrow the ſurface all over with a knife 
or inſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one way, and 
then the other, till the whole is of a regular rough- 
neſs, without the laft ſmooth part to be ſeen; in which 
{tate, if a paper was to be worked off from it at the 
copper-plate preſs, it would be all over black. When 
this is done, the plate is rubbed over with charcoal, 
black chalk, or black lead, and then the deſign is drawn 
with white chalk ; after which the out · lines are traced 

out, 
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et, and the plate finiſbed by ſcraping off the rough- nogynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
neſs, ſo as to Rave the figure on the plate. The out- the corolla of hve petals. There are two ſpecies, both 
lines and deepelt ſhades are not ſcraped at all, the next natives of India. 5 

hides are ſcraped but little, the next more, and ſo MICROCOSM, a Greek term, ſignifying the little world; 
on, till the ſhades gradually falling off, leave the paper uſed by ſome for man, as being ſuppoſed an epitome of 


vhite, in which the places the plate is neatly buraiſhed, the univerſe or great world, D | | 
By.an artful diſpoſition of the ſhades, and different MICROGRAPHY, the deſcription of objects too mi- 
parts of a ſigure on different plates, mezzotintos have nute to be viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 
been printed in colours, ſo as nearly to repreſent very See MicxoscorE. 
beautiful paintings, MICROMETER, a machine, which, by means of a 
MIASMA, among phyſicians, denotes the contagious ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely ſmall diſtances to 
eANuvia of peſtilential diſeaſes, whereby they are com- a great degree of accuracy. | 
municated to people at a diſtance. ; MICROPUS, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
MICA, GLIMMER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of tales. gamia ſegregata claſs, The receptacle is paleaceous; 
The bright appearance of the gold and filver glim- it has no pappus; and the corrolla have no radii. 
mers, has led ſome to imagine they were gold and> There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 
flver ores ; but the truth is, they contain not the MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by means where- 
lcaſt grain of either of theſe metals, being mere talc, of very minute objects are repreſented,” See Orries. 
accidentally coloured, See Taro. MIDAS-zAar-$HELL, the ſmooth ovato-oblonp bucci- 
MICAH, or the hot of Mican, a canonical book of num, with an oblong and very narrow mouth. It con- 
the Old Teſtament, written by the prophet Micah, ſiſts of ſix volutions, but the lower one alone makes up 
who is the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. He almoſt the whole ſhell. 
is cited by Jeremiah, and propheſied in the days of MID-HEAVEN, thepoigt of the ecliptic that culminates, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezckiah. _ He cenſures the or in which it cuts the meridian, 


reigning vices of Jeruſalem and Samaria, and denounces MIDDLEBURG, the capital city of Zealand, one of 
the judgments of God againſt both kingdoms. He . the United Provinces, fituated in the iſland of Wel- 


likewiſe foretells the contuſion of the enemies of the cherin, twenty · ſix miles north-eaſt of Bruges. 
Jews, the coming of the Meſſiah, and the glorious ſuc- MIDDLESEX, a county of England, in which London, 
ce's of his church, the metropolis, ſtands, It is twenty four miles long, 


MICHAELMAS, or e of St Micuatr and all an- and only fourteen broad; and is bounded by Hertford- 
gels, a feitival of the Chriſtian church, obſeryed on the ſhire, on the north; by the river Lea, which divides 
29th of September. | | it from Eſſex, on the eaſt; by the river Thames, 

MICHELIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria po- which ſeparates it from Surry, on the ſouth; . and by 
lygynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of eight ſegmeats, and the brook Coln, which divides it from Buckinghamſhire, 


the corrolla of eight petals; and the berries contain on the welt, | | 

many ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies, a native of In- MIDHURST, a borough-town of Suſſex, ten miles 

dia. north of Chicheſter ; which ſends two members to par- 
MICROCOS, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mo- liament, 5 


MIDWIFE R v. 


Me is the art of aſſiſting nature in bringing it abſorbs ſo as to increaſe gradually in magnitude, till it 
forth a perfect fœtus, or child, from the womb of comes in contact with all the inner ſurface of the fundus 
the mother, uteri; and this being diſtended in proportion to the aug- ; 
The knowledge of this art depends greatly on an inti- mentation of its contents, the upper part of the neck be- 
raate acquaintance with the anatomy of the parts of ge- gins allo to be ſtretched, | 
neration in women, both internal and external. But, About the third month of geſtation, the ovum in big- 
as thoſe have already been fully deſcribed under the article neſs equals a gooſe egg; and then neatly one fourth of 
Axa rouv, we mult refer to the different parts of that the neck, at its upper part, is diſtended equal with the * 
icience upon which the knowledge of midwifery depends, fundus, At the fifth month, the fundus is increaſed to | 
For the Boxes of the PELv1s, ſee AnxAT Our, p. a much greater magnitude, and riſes upwards to the mid- 3 
171, Ce. 7 | dle ſpace betwixt the upper part of the pubes and the 
For the Pars of GENERATION in FEMALES, both navel ; and at that period, one half of the neck is ex- 
external and internal, ſee Av ATrouv, p. 274, Cc. tended. At the ſeventh month, the fundus reaches as 
| For the different theories of Concter1 ox, ſee GE- high as the navel; at the eighth month, it is advanced 
NERATION. ; midway between the navel and ſcrebirulus cordis; and 
9 7 the bes 5 : in the ninth month, is raiſed quite up to this laſt men- 
; / , eaſe of the Urxaus after conception. tioned part, the neck of the wank being then altogether 
T 15 luppoſed, that the ovum ſwims in a fluid, which diſtended. See Plate CXI. n 
Vor. III. Ne, 77. 2 19 7 Fis. x 
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For an hour or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim a- 
bove the Hquor; then take it off the fire, and let it cool. 
When very cool, next morning, it may be barrelled up; 
and adding to it half an 6unce of ginger, as much of 
cloves, as much of mace, and a quarter of an ounce of 
cinnamon, all g-ofly pounded, a ſpoonful of yealt may 
be added alſo at the bung to increaſe its fermentation, 

When ir has done working, it may be cloſcly {topped 
np; and after it has ſtood a month, it may be drawn off 
into bottles. 

METHOD, the arrangement of our ideas in ſuch a re- 
gular order, that their mutual connection and depend- 
ence may be readily comprehended. 

METHODISTS, a name at firſt given to a ſociety of re- 
ligious young men at Oxford, and now applied to all 
thoſe who adhere to the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land as taught by Whiteficld, Weſley, Cc. They are 
laid to be, in general, plain well-meaning people, who 
do not diſſent trom the eſtabliſhed church; bur profeſs 
to live with great purity, acco ding to her articles. At 
their firſt appearance their teachers were charged, in 
the heat of their zeal, with ſeveral irregularives, and 
many expreſſions in their preaching which were not al- 
together unexceptionable ; but as the civil government, 
with a moderation and wiſdom peculiar to the preſent 
time, thought fit to overlook their behaviour, they have 
ſince honeltly acknowledged wherein they were miſta- 
ken; and, in conſequence of the perfect liberty of con- 
ſcience they enjoy, have ſuſided into a more regular 
and peaceable conduct, agreeable to the genuine ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity. 

MeTropisTs, Methodici, is alſo an appellation given 
to a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the whole 
healing art to a few common principles or apearances. 

METONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trope in which one name 
is put for another, on account of the near relation there 
is between them. By this trope any of the moſt ſigni- 

- ficant circumſtances of a thing are put for the thing it- 
ſelf. The metonymy is uſed with moſt advantage in 

the following cafes. 1. When thenarration ſtands for 
the action, and what the poet or hiſtorian deſcribes he 
is ſaid to do; which is a lively manner of expreſſion, 
exceeding the common, as much as action goes beyond 
deſcription, or life excels painting. 2. When the name 
of any relation is put for the duty it requires, and the 
benevolence and tenderneſs that may be expected from 
it, Thus Anacreon ſays, that through money there 
is no longer any ſuch thing as brethren or parents in 
the world. 3. When the word which is uſed for a 
proper name, is either taken from the perſon's coun- 
try, family, profeſſion, perſonal circumſtance, or re- 
ſemblance to ſome other : thus, as Sardanapalus was 
a monſter of debauchery, and Nero of cruelty, to call 
a very debauched perſon a Sardalapalus, and a cruel 
one Nero, brands them much deeper than to call one 
daiebauched, and the other cruel. 

METOPE, in architecture, is the interval, or ſquare 
ſpace between the triglyphs of the doric frieze, which 
among the 'ancients uſed to be painted or adorned with 


carved work, repreſenting the heads of oxen, or uten- 
fils uſed in ſacriſices. 
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METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing a per- 


ſon's diſpoſition and manners, by viewing the traces and 
lines in the face. | 


'METRE, in poetry, a ſyſtem of feet of a juſt length. 


The different metres in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or 
the long and ſhort {yllables ; thus hexameter, penta- 
meter, iambic, ſapphic verſes, &c. conſiſt of different 
metres, or meaſures, 

In Engliſn verſes, the metres are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new form that he pleaſes. The moſt uſua are the 
heroic, generally conſiſting of five long and five ſhort 
ſyllables, and verſes of four feet, and of three feet 
and a cæſura or fingle ſyllable. 

METRETES, an ancient meaſure of capacity, contain- 
ing a little more than nine gallons. 
METROPOLIS, the capital or principal city of a country 


or province, 


The term metropokie is alſo applied to archiepiſcopal 
churches, and ſometimes to the principal or mother 
church of a city. 

METZ, a city of Germany, in the duchy of Lorrain, 


capital of the biſhoprick of Metz, ſituated thirty miles 
north of Nancy. 


- MEXICO, the metropolis of New Spain at preſent, and 


formerly of the empire of Mexico, fituated in W. long. 
103%, N. lat. 209. 

This province of New Spain in America is now 
divided into Old and New Mexico. 

Old Mxxico, ſituated between 83 and 116 degrees of W. 
long and between 8 and 28 degrees N. lat. is bounded 
by New Mexico, or Granada, on the north ; by the 
gulph of Mexico, on the north-eaſt; by Terra-firma, on 
nv 2 pagines and by the Pacific Ocean, on the ſouth- 
welt. 

New MEx1co, including California, ſituated between 
100 and 140 degrees of W. long. and between the 
Tropic of Cancer and 48 degrees of N. lat. is bounded 
by unknown lands on the north, by Florida on the eaſt, 
by Old Mexico on the ſouth, and by the Pacific Ocean 
on the weſt. | | 

MEZZOTINTO, a er manner of repreſenting 
figures on copper, fo as to form prints in imitation of 
painting in Indian ink. : 

The manner of making mezzotintos is very different 
from all other kinds of engraving and etching, fince in- 
ſtead of forming the figures with lines and ſcratches 
made with the point of a graver, or by means of aquz- 
fortis, they are wholly formed by ſcraping and burniſh- 
ing. Mezzotintos are made in the following manner : 
take a well-poliſhed copper-plate, and beginning atthe 
corner, rake or furrow the ſurfaceall over with a knife 
or inſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one way, and 
then the other, till the whole is of a regular rough- 
neſs, without the laft ſmooth part to be ſeen; in which 
ſtate, if a paper was to be worked off from it at the 
copper-plate preſs, it would be all over black. When 
this is done, the plate is rubbed over with charcoal, 
black chalk, or black lead, and then the deſign is drawn 
with white chalk ; after which the oui - lines are traced 


out, 
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gat, and the plate finiſhed by ſcraping off the  rough- 
neſs, ſo as to Rave the figure on the plate. The out- 
lines and deepelt ſhades are-not ſcraped at all, the next 
ſhades are ſcraped but little, the next more, and ſo 
on, till rhe ſhades gradually falling off, leave the paper 
white, in which the places the plate is neatly bur niſhed. 
By, an artful diſpoſition of the ſhades, and different 
parts of a figure on different plates, mezzotintos have 
been printed in colours, ſo as nearly to repreſent very 
beautiful paintirgs, 
MIASMA, among phyſicians, denotes the contagious 
effluvia of peſtilential diſeaſes, whereby they are com- 
municated to people at a diſtance. 


" MICA, GLIMMER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of tales. 


The bright a pearance of the gold and ſilver glim- 
mers, has led ſome to imagine they were gold and- 
ſilver ores ; but the truth is, they contain not the 
leaſt grain of either of theſe metals, being mere talc, 
accidentally coloured. See Tac. 

MICAH, or the bet of Mica, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, written by the prophet Micah, 
who is the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. He 
is cited by Jeremiah, and prophefied in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezckiah. He cenſures the 
reigning vices of Jeruſalem and Samaria, and denounces 
the judgments of God againſt both kingdoms. He 
likewiſe foretells the date of the enemies of the 
Jews, the coming of the Meſfiah, and the glorious ſuc- 
ce's of his church, 


MICHAELMAS, or feaſt of St MicaatrL and all an- 


gels, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſeryed on the 


29th of September. 

MICHELIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria po- 
lygynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of eight ſegments, and 
the corrolla of eight petals ; and the berries contain 
many ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies, a native of In- 
dia. 

MICROCOS, in A... a genus of the polyandria mo- 


MI D 


nogynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five petals. There are two ſpecies, both 
natives of India. 

MICROCOSM, a Greek term, ſignifying the little world; 
uſed by ſome for man, as being ſuppoſed an epitome of 
the univerſe or great world, > 

MICROGRAPHY, the deſcription of objects too mi- 
nate to be viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 
See Mickoscor g. 

MICROMETER, a machine, which, by means of a 
ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely ſmall diſtances to 
a great degree of accuracy. 

MICROPUS, in botavy, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
gamia ſegregata claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
it has no pappus; and the corrolla have no radii. 
There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by means where- 
of very minute objects are repreſented,” See Orries. 

MIDAS-zar-$HELL, the ſmooth ovato- oblonę bucci- 
num, with an oblong and very narrow mouth. It con- 


ſiſts of ſix volutions, but the lower one alone makes up 


almoſt the whole ſhell. 
MID-HEAVEN, the poigt of the ecliptic that culminates, 
or in which it cuts the meridian, +» 
MIDDLEBURG, the cipital city of Zealand, one of 
the United Provinces, fituated in the iſland of Wel- 
cherin, twenty · ſix miles north-eaſt of Bruges. 
MIDDLESEX, a county of England, in which London, 
the metropolis, ſtands, It is twenty four miles lo 
and only fourteen broad ; and is bounded by Hertford- 
ſhire, on the north; by the river Lea, which divides 
it from Eſſex, on the eaſt; by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Surry, on the ſouth; and by 
the brook Coln, which divides it from Buckinghamſhire, 
on the welt. | 


MIDHURST, a borough-town of Suſſex, ten miles 


_ 


north of Chicheſter ; which ſends two members to par- 
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IDWIFERY is the art of aſſiſting nature in bringing 
forth a perfect fœtus, or child, from the womb of 
the mother, 

The knowledge of this art depends greatly on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the anatomy of the parts of ge- 
neration in women, both internal and external. But, 
as thoſe have already been fully deſcribed under the article 


AxaTomy, we mult refer to the different parts of that 


ſcience upon which the knowledge of midwifery depends. 
For the Bowes of the PeLvis, ſee ANATOMY, p. 
171, Sc. 
For the Pax Ts of GEXERAT TON in FEmaLEs, both 
external and internal, ſee Av ATOM, p. 274, Cc. 


For the different theories of CoxcRPTIOox, ſee Ge- 
NERATION. . 


* 


Of the increaſe of the Ursus after conception. 


Ir is ſuppoſed, that the oyum ſwims in a fluid, which 


Vor. III. Ne, 77. | 2 


2 


it abſorbs ſo as to 1 gradually in magnitude, till it 


comes in contact with all the inner ſurface of the fundus _ 
uteri; and this being diſtended in proportion to the aug- | 


mentation of its contents, the upper part of the neck be- 
gins alſo to be ſtretched, * 

About the third moath of geſtation, the ovum in big- 
neſs equals a gooſe egg; and then nearly one fourth of 
the neck, at its upper part, is diſtended equal with the 


fundus, At the fifth month, the fundus is increaſed to 


a much greater magnitude, and riſes upwards to the mid- 
dle ſpace betwixt the upper part of the pubes and the 
navel ; and at that period, one half of the neck is ex- 
tended.” At the ſeventh month, the fundus reaches as 
high as the navel; at the eighih month, it is advanced 
midway between the navel and fcrobirulus cordis ; and 
in the ninth month, is raiſed quite up to this laſt men- 
tioned part, the neck of the womb being then altogether 
diſtended, See Plate CXI. fig. 1, 2, 3. 
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Fi. 1. Gives a front-view of the uterus in ſitu ſuſ- 

© pended in the vagina; the anterior parts of offa iſ- 
chium, with the oſſa pubis, pudenda, perinæum, 
and anus, being removed i in order to ſhew the internal 


parts 
A, The laſt vertebra of the loins. 
BB, The oſſa ilium. 

| CC, The acetabula. - 

DD, The inferior and e parts of the oſſa iſ- 
chium. 

E, The part covering the extremity of the coceyx. 

F, The inferior part of the rectum. 

GG, The vagina cut open longitudinally, and ftretch- 
ed on each fide of the collum uteri, to ſhew in what 
manner the uterus is ſuſpended in the ſame, 

HH, Part of the veſica urinaria ſtretched on each fide 


of the vagina, and inferior part of the fundus uteri, 
I, The collum nteri. 


K, The fundus uteri. 
LL. The tubi Fallopiani and fimbriz. 

MM, The ovaria. 

NN, The ligamenta lata and rotunda. 

OO, The ſuperior part of the rectum. 

Fis. 2. Gives% front-view of the uterus in the be- 
ginning of the firſt month of pregnancy ; the an- 
' terior part being removed that the embryo might 


appear through the amnios, the chorion being diſ- 
ſected off. 


A, The fundus uteri. 

B, The collum uteri, with a view of the rugous canal 
that leads to the cavity of the fundus, 

C, The os uteri. 

Firs, 3. In the ſame view and ſection of the parts as in 


fig. 1. ſhews the uterus as it appears in the ſecond or 
third month of pregnancy. 

F, The anus. 

G, The vagina, with its plicæ. 


HH, The poſterior and inferior part of the urinary 


bladder extended on each fide ; the anterior and ſu - 


perior part being removed. 

II, The mouth and neck of the womb, as raiſed up 
when examining the ſame by the touch, with one of 
the fingers in the vagina. 

KK, The uterus as ſtretched in the ſecond or third 
month, containing the embryo, with the placenta 
adhering to the fundus. 

Now that the whole ſubſtance of the uterus is ſtretch- 

ed, the neck and os internum, which were at firſt the 
ltroogeſt, become the weakeſt part of the womb, and the 


ſtretching force being {till continued by the increaſe of the 


fetus and ſecundines, which are extended by the inclo- 
ſed waters in a globular form, the os uteri begins gradu- 
ally to give way, In the beginning of its dilatation, the 
nervous fibres in this place, being more ſenſible than any 
other part of the uterus, are irritated, and yield an un- 
eaſy ſenſation; to alleviate which, the woman ſqueezes 
her uterus, by contracting the abdominal muſcles, and at 


the ſame time filling the lungs with air, by which the 

diaphragm is kept down; the pain being rather inereaſed 
than abated by this ſtraining, is communicated to all the 
neighbouring parts, to which the ligaments and veſſels are 


j 
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attached, ſuch as the back, loins, and inſide of the thighs; 

and by this wry ns of the uterus, the. waters and 

membranes are ſqueezed againſt the os uteri, which is, of 
conſequence, a little more opened. See fig. 4, 5, 6. of 

Plate CXI. 

Fig, 4. In the ſame view and ſection of the parts 
with the former fiznres, repreſents the uterus in the 
eighth or ninth month of pregnancy. 

A, The uterus as ſtretched to near its full extent, 
with the waters, and containing the fœtus entangled 
in the funis, the head preſenting at the upper part of 
the pelvis. 

BB, The ſuperior part of the offa ilium. 

CC, The ace tabula. 

DD, The remaining poſterior parts of the oſſa iſ 
chium. 

E, The coccyx. 

F, The inferior part of the rectum. 

GGG, The vagina ſtretched on each ſide. 

H, The os uteri, the neck being ſtretched to its Full 
extent or entirely obliterated. 

II, Part of the veſica urinaria. 

| KK, The placenta, at the ſuperior and Mfterior part 
of the uterus. 

LL. The membranes, 

M, The funis umbilicalis. 

Fis. 5. Gives a front view of twins in utero in the 
beginning of labour. 

A, The uterus as ſtretched,” with the membtages and 
waters, 

BB, The ſoperior parts of the oſſa ilium. 

CC, The acetabula. _ 

DD, The offa iſchium. 

E, The coccyx, 

F. The lower part of the rectum. 

GC, The vagina. 

H, The os interaum ſtretched open about a finger- 
breadth, with the membranes and waters in time of 
labour - pains. 

II, The inferior part of the uterus, ſtretched with 
the waters, which are below the head of the child 
that preſents. 

KK, The two placentas adhering to 'the poſterior part 
af the uterus, the two fœtus's lying before them, 
one with its head in a proper poſition at the inferior 
part of the uterus, and the other fituated preterna- 
turally with the head to the fundus :- the bodies of 
each are here entangled in their proper funis, whick 
frequently happens in the natural as well as preter-- 
natural poſitions, 

LLL, The membranes belonging to each placenta. 

Fi 6. Shews, in a lateral view and longitudinal divi- 
ſion of the parts, the gravid uterus when labour is 
ſomewhat advanced. 

A, The loweſt vertebra of the back; the diſtance from 
which to the laſt mentioned rertedra i is here ſhewn by 
dotted lines, 

CC, The uſual thickneſs and figure of the uterus 
when extended by the waters at the latter end of 
pregnancy, 


— 


D, The 
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D, The ſame contracted and grown thicker after the 

' waters are evacuated, 

EE, The figure of the uterus when pendulous. 

FF, The figure of the uterus when ſtretched higher than 
uſual, which generally occaſions yomirings and dif- 
ficulry of breathing. «deb 

G, The os pubis of the left fide, 

HH, The os internum. 

I. The vagina. 

K, The left nympha. WD 

L. The labium pudendi of the ſame fide. 

M, The remaining portion of the bladder. 

N, The anus. N > | 

OP, The left hip and thigh. 

The woman being unable to continue this effort, for 
any length of time, from the violence of the pain it oc- 
caſions, and the ſtrength of the muſcles being thereby a 
little exhauſted and impaired, the contracting force abates; 
the tenſion of the os tincz being taken off, it becomes 
more ſoft, and contracts a little; ſo that the nervous fi- 
bres are relaxed. This remiſhon of pain the patitnt en- 
Joys for ſome time, until the ſame increaſing force renews 
the ſtretching pains, irritation, and ſomething like a te- 
neſmus at the os uteri; the compreſſion of the womb a- 
gain takes place, and the internal mouth is a little more 
dilated, either by the preſſure of the waters and mem- 
branes, or when the fluid is in ſmall quantity, by the 
child's head forced down by the contraction of the uterus, 
which in that caſe is in contact with the body of the fœtus. 
See Plate CXI. where . : 

Fis. 7. Shews the forehead of the fetus turned back- 

wards to the os ſacrum, and the occiput below the 
pubes, by which means the narrow part of the head 
is to the narrow part of the pelvis, that is, be- 
tween the inferior parts of the offa iſchium. 

A, The uterus contracted cloſely to the foetus after the 

waters are evacuated, | 


BCD, The vertebrz of the loins, os ſacrum, and 


cocoey x. 

E, The anus. 
F, The left kip. 

G, The perinæum. 

H, The cs externum beginning to dilate. 

I, The os pubis of the left fide. 

K, The remaining portion of the bladder. 

L, The poſterior part of the os uteri. 

In this manner the labour pains begin, and continue to 
return periodically, growing ſtronger and more frequent, 
until the os uteri is fully dilated, and the membranes are 
depreſſed and broke ; ſo that the waters are diſcharged, 
the uterus contracts, and, with the aſſiſtance of the muſ- 

cles, the child is forced along and delivered, 


Of AnoRrT1ONS, 


A m1$SCARRIAGE that happens before the tenth day, 
was formerly called an efflux, becauſe the embryo and 
ſecundines are not then formed, and nothing but the li- 
quid conception, or genitura, is diſcharged, From the 
tenth day to the third month it was known by the term 
expulſion, the embryo and ſecundines being ſtill fo ſmall, 
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that the woman is in no great danger from violent flood- 
ing. | ; | 
If ſhe parted with her burden betwixt that period and 


the ſeventh month, ſhe was ſaid to ſuffer an abortion ;, in 


which caſe ſhe underwent greater danger, and was deli- 
vered with more difficulty than before; becauſe the uterus 
and veſſels being more diſtended, a larger quantity of blood 
was loſt in a ſhorter time, the foetus was increaſed in bulk, 
and the neck of the womb is not yet fully ſtretched: be- 
fides, ſhould the child be born alive, it will be ſo ſmall 
and tender that it will not ſack, and ſcarce receive any 
ſort of nouriſhment. | | 

When delivery happens between the ſeventh month and 
full time, the woman is ſaid to be in labour: but, in- 
ſtead of theſe diſtinctions, if ſhe lofes her burden at any 
time from conception to the ſeventh or eighth, or even in 


the ninth month, we now ſay indiſcriminately, ſhe has 


miſcatried. | 
The common term of pregnancy is limited to nine ſolar 


months, reckoning from the laſt diſcharge of the catame- 


nia: yet in ſome, though very few, uterine geſtation ex- 
ceeds that period, | 


» Of falſe Coxncertioxs and MoLEs, 


Ir was formerly ſuppoſed, that if the parts of the em- 
bryo and ſecundines were not ſeparated and diſtinctly 


formed from the mixture of the male and female ſemen, 


they formed a maſs, which, when diſcharged before the 
fourth month, was called a falſe conception ; if it con- 
tinued longer in the uterus, fo as to increaſe in magnitude, 
it went under the denomination of a Mola. But theſe 
things are now to be accounted for in a more probable 
and certain manner, Should the embryo die (ſuppoſe in 
the firſt or ſecond month,) ſome days before it is diſchar- 
ged, it will ſometimes be entirely diffolved ; fo that, when 


the ſecundines are delivered, there is nothing elſe to be 


ſeen. In the firſt month, the embryo is ſo ſmall and 


tender, that this diſſolution will be performed in twelve 


hours ; in the ſecond month, two, three, or four days 
will ſuffice for this purpoſe ; and even in the third month, 


it will be diſſolved in fourteen or fifteen ; befides the 


blood frequently forms thick laminæ round the ovum, to 
the ſurface of which they adhere ſo ſtrongly, that it is 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh what part is placenta, and 
what membrane, Even after the embryo and placenta are 
diſcharged, in the ſecond or third month, the mouth and 


neck of the womb are often ſo cloſely contracted, that the 


fibrous part of the blood is retained in the fundus, ſome- 
times to the fifth or feverth day; and when it comes off, 
exhibits the appearance of an ovum, the external ſurface, 
by the ſtrong prefſure of the uterus, reſembling a mem- 
brane ; ſo that the whole is miſtaken for a falſe concep- 
uon. | 
This ſubſtance, in bigneſs, commonly equals a pigeon 
or hen egg; or if it exceeds that ſize, and is longer re- 
tained, is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of ela: but 


this laſt generally happens in women berwixt the age of | 


forty-five and fifty, or later, when their menſes begin to 
diſappear ; ſometimes from internal or external accidents 
that may produce continued floodings, If the catamenia 


have. 
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have ceaſed to flow for ſome time in elderly women, and 
return with pain, ſuch a ſymptom is frequently the fore- 
runner of a cancer; before or after this happens, ſome- 
times a large fleſh like ſubſtance will be diſcharged with 
great pain, reſembling that of labour; and upon exami- 
na ion, appears to be no more than the fibrous part of 
the blood, which aſſumes that form by being long preſſzd 
in the uterus or vagina. | 
In this place, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
glands of the uterus and vagina will ſometimes increaſe, 
and diſtend the adjacent parts to a ſurpriſing degree; if 
(for example) one of the glands of the uterus be ſo ob- 
ſtructed as that there is a preffure on the returning vein 
and excretory duc, the arterial blood will gradually ſtretch 
the {maller veſſels, and conſequently increaſe the ſize of 
the gland, which will grow larger and larger, as long as 


the force of the impelled fluid is greater than the reſiſtance 


of the veſlels that contain it ; by which means, a very 
{mail gland will be enlarged to a great bulk, and the 
uterus gradually ſtretched as in uterine geſtation, though 
the progreſs may be ſo flow as to be protracted for years 
inſtead of months, Nevertheleſs, the os internum will 
be dilated, and the gland (if not too large to paſs) will 
be ſqueezed into the vagina, provided it adheres to the 
uterus, by a ſmall neck); nay, it will lengthen more and 
more, ſo as to appear on the outſide of the os externum; 
in which caſe, it may be eafily ſeparated by a ligature, 


This diſeaſe will be the ſooner known and eaſier remedied, - 


the lower its origin in the uterus is. But ſhould the 
gland take its riſe in the vagina, .hard by the mouth of the 
womb, it will ſhew itſelf ſtill ſooner, and a ligature may 
be eaſily introduced, provided the tumour is not fo large 
as to fill up the cavity and hinder the neck of it from 
being commodiouſly felt, Though the greateſt difficulty 
occurs, when the gland is confined to the uterus, being 
too much enlarged to paſs through the os internum, 

Sometimes all, or moſt of the glands in the uterus, are 
thus affected, and augment the womb to ſuch a degree, 
that it will weigh a great many pounds, and the woman 
is deſtroyed by its preſſure upon the ſurrounding parts: 
but, ſhould this indolent (tate of the tumour be altered by 
any accident that will produce irritation and inflammation, 
the parts will grow ſchirrous, and a cancer enſue, 

This misfortune, for the molt part, happens to women, 
when their menſtrual evacuations leave them ; and ſome- 
times (though ſeldom) to child bearing women, in conſe- 
guence of ſevere labour. 


Of the PLACENTA, 


Tre cvum is formed of the placenta with the chorion 
and amnion, which are globularly diſtended by the inclo- 
ſed waters that ſurround the child. The placenta is com- 
monly of a round figure, ſomewhat reſembling an oat- 
cake, about fix inches in diameter, and one inch thick in 
the middle. growing a little thinner towards the circum- 
ference : it is compoſed of veins and arteries, which are 
divided into an infinite number of ſmall branches, the 
venous parts of which unite in one large tube, called the 
umbilical vein, which brings back the blood, and is ſup- 
poſed to carry along the nutritive fluid from the veſſels of 
the chorion aud placenta, to the child, whoſe belly it 
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perforates at the navel; from thence paſſing into the liver, 
where it communicates with the vena portarum and cava. 
It is furniſhed with two arteries, which ariſe from the 
internal iliacs of the child, and running up on each fide 
of the bladder, perforates the belly where the umbilical 
vein entered; then they proceed to the placenta, in a ſpi- 
ral line, twining round the vein, in conjunction with 
which they form the funiculus umbilicalis, which is com- 
monly four or five hand breadths in length, ſometimes 
only two or three, and ſometimes 1t extends to the 
length of. eight or ten. The two arteries, on their 
arrival at the inner ſurface of the placenta, are divi- 
ded and ſubdivided into minute branches, which at laſt 
end in ſmall capillaries that inoſculate with the veins 
of the ſame order, Theſe arteries, together with 
the umbilical yein, are ſuppoſed to do the ſame office in 
the placenta which is afterwards performed in the lungs 
by the pulmonary artery and vein, uatil the child is deli- 
vered and begins to breathe: and this opinion ſeems to 
be confirmed by the following experiments. If the child 
and placenta are both delivered ſuddenly, or the laſt im- 
mediately after the firſt; and if the child, though alive, 
does not yet breathe ; the blood may be felt circulating, 
ſometimes ſlowly, at other times with great force, through 
the arteries of the funis to the placenta, and from thence 
back again to the child, along the umbilical vein. . When 
the veſſels are lightly preſſed, the arteries ſwell between 
the preſſure. and the child, while the vein grows turgid 
between that and the placenta, from the ſurface of which 
no blood is obſerved to flow, although it be lying in a 
baſon, among warm water. As the child begins to 
breathe, the circulation, though it was weak before, im- 
mediately grows ſtronger and ſtronger, and then in a few 
minutes the pulſation in the navel - ſtring becomes more 
languid, and at laſt entirely (tops. If, after the child is 
delivered, and the navel ſtring cut, provided the placen- 
ta adheres firmly to the uterus, which is thereby kept ex- 
tended ; or, if the womb is {till diſtended by another child; 
no more blood flows from the umbilical veſſels, than what 
ſeemed to be contained in them at the inſtant of cutting ; 


and this, in common caſes, does not exceed the quantity 


of two or three ounces; and finally, when, in conſe- 
quence of violent floodings, the mother expires, either in 
time of delivery, or ſoon after it, the child is ſometimes 
found alive and vigorous, eſpecially if the placenta is 


ſound ; but if tore, then the child will loſe blood as well 


as the mother, 

The external ſurface of the placenta is divided into ſe- 
veral lobes, that it may yield. and conform itſelf more 
commodiouſlly to the inner ſurface of the uterus, to which 
it adheres, ſo as to prevent its being ſeparated by any 
ſhock or blows upon the abdomen, unleſs when violent. 

Thoſe groupes of veins and arteries which enter into 
the compoſition of the placenta receive external coats 


from the chorion, which is the cutward membrane of the 


ovum, thick and ſtrong, and forms thiee fourths of the 

external globe that contains the waters and the child; the 

remaining part being covered by the placenta; ſo tht 

theſe two in conjunction conſtitute the whole external 

ſurface of the ovum, Some indeed alledge, that theſe 

are inveloped with a cribriform or cellular ſubſtance, 
| wh: 


which they ſeem to adhere by eontact only, to the uterus 
- and that the inner membrane of the womb is full of little 

glands, whoſe excretory ducts opening into the fundus 
and neck, ſecrete a ſoft thin mucus; to lubricate the 
whole cavity of the uterus, which beginning to ſtretch 
in time of geſtation, the veſſels that compoſe theſe glands 
are alſo diſtended ; conſequently, 'a greater quantity of 
this mucus is ſeparated and retained in this cribriform 
and cellular ſubſtance, the abſorbing veſſels of which 
take it in, and convey it along the veins, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the child. The womb' being therefore diſtended 
in proportion to the increaſe of the child, thoſe glands 
are alſo proportionably enlarged ; by which means, a lar- 
ger quantity of the fluid is ſeparated, becauſe the nutri- 
ment of the child muſt be augmented in proportion to the 
progreſs of its growth ; and this liquor undergoes an al- 
reration in quality as well as in quantity, being changed 
from a clear thin fluid into the more viſcous conſiſtence of 
milk. Ia ſome caſes this mucus hath been diſcharged 
from the uterus in time of pregnancy, and both mother 
and child weakened by the evacuation, which may be oc- 
caſioned by the chorion's adhering too looſely, or being 
in one part actually ſeparated from the womb. 

Formerly,” it was taken for granted by many, that the 
placenta always adhered tothe fundus uteri; but this no- 
tion is refuted by certain obſervations, in conſequence of 
which we find it as often ſticking to the ſides, back and 
fore-parts, and ſometimes as far down as the inſide of the 
os uteri, See Plate CXI. 

When the placenta is delivered, and no other part of 
the membrane tore except that through which the child 
paſſed, the opening is near the edge or fide of the placen- 
ta, and ſeldom in the middle of the membranes; and a 
hog's bladder being introduced at this opening, and in- 
flated, when lying in water, will ſhew the ſhape and ſize 
of the inner ſurface of the womb, and plainly diſcover 
the part to which the placenta adhered. A 

The chorion is, on the inſide, lined with the amnion, 
which is a thin tranſparent membrane, without any veſ- 
ſels ſo large as to admit the red globules of blood; it 
adheres to the chorion by contact, and ſeems to form the 
external coat of the funis umbilicalis. : 

This membrane contains the ſerum, in which the child 
ſwims : which fluid is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed by lympha- 
tic veſſels that open into the inner ſurface of the amnion, 
If this liquid is neither abſorbed into the body of the fœ- 
tus, nor taken into the ſtomach by ſuction at the mouth, 


there muſt be abſorbing veſſels in this membrane, in the 


ſame manner as in the abdomen and other cavities of the 
body, where there is a conſtant renovation of humidity. 

The quantity of this fluid, in proportion to the weight 
of the fœtus, is much greater in the firſt than in the laſt 
month of geſtation, being in the one perhaps ten times 
the weight of the embryo; whereas, in the other, it is 


commonly in the proportion of one to two: for, fx 


pounds of water ſurrounding a feetus that weighs twelve 


pounds, is reckoned a large proportion, the quantity being Od. But, from the following obſervations, it ſeems 
often much leſs ; nay, ſometimes there is very little or more probable, that the head is, for tlie moſt part, turn- 


none at all, 


In moſt animals of the brute ſpecies, there is a third 


membrane called allantois, which reſcmbles a long and 
Vor. III. No. 554 2 
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wide blind - gut, and contains the urine of the foetus: it 
is ſituated between the chorion and amnion, and com- 
municates with the urachus that riſes from the fundus of 
the bladder, .and runs along with the umbilical veſſels, 
depoſiting the urine in this reſervoir, which is attached 
to its other extremity. This bag hath not yet been cer- 
tainly diſcovered in the human foetus, the urachus of 


which, though plainly perceivable, ſeems hitherto to be 


quite imperforated. - 


From the foregoing obſervations vpon nutrition, - 
ſeems probable, that the fetus is rather nouriſhed by the 


abſorption of the nutritive fluid into the veſſels of the pla- 
centa and chorion, than from the red blood circulated in 
full ſtream from the arteries of the uterus to the veins 


of the placenta, and returned by the arteries of the laſt 


to the veins of the firſt, in order to be renewed, refined, 
and made arterial blood in the lungs of the mother. 


Of the Curtd's ſituation in the UrERUsSG. 


Tat embryo or fœtus, as it lies in the uterus, is near-. 
ly of a circular or rather oval figure, which is calculated 
to take up as little ſpace as poſſible: the chin reſts upon 
the breaſts, the thighs are preſſed along the belly, the 
heels applied to the breech, the face being placed be- 


tween the knees, while the arms croſs each other round. 


the legs. The head, for the moſt part, is down to the 
lower part of the uterus; and the child being contracted 
into an oval form, the greateſt length is from head to 
breech : but the diſtance from one fide to the other is 
much leſs than that from the fore to the back part ; be- 
cauſe the thighs and legs are doubled along the belly and 
ſtomach, and the head bended forwards on the breaſt. 
The uterus being continued by the vertebr of the loins, 
the diſtance from the back to the fore-part of it muſt be 
leſs than from ſide to fide; ſo that, in all probability, 
one fide of the fetus is turned towards the back, and 
the other to the fore - part of the womb : but, as the back 


part of the uterus forms a little longiſh cavity on each 


ſide of the vertebrz, the fore-parts of the fœtus may 
therefore for the moſt part tilt more backwards than 
forwards, | 3 | 

It has been generally ſuppoſed, that the head is turn- 
ed up to the fandus, and the breech to the os uteri, with 
the fore-parts towards the mother's belly; and that it 
remains in this ſituation till labour begins, when the head 
comes downwards, and the face is turned to the back of 


the mother. Some alledge, that the head precipitates about 


the end of the eighth or beginning of the ninth month, 


by becoming ſpecifically heavier than the reſt of the bo- 


dy. Others affirm, that as the child increaſes in bulk, 
eſpecially during the two laſt months, the proportion of 


ſurrounding water mult be diminiſhed, ſo as that it is con- . 


fined in its motion, and, in ſtruggling to alter its poſition, 
the head is moved to the os tinice, where it remains till 
delivery. The particulars of this and other theorics 
may be found in Mauriceau, Le Motte, Simpſon, and 


ed down to the lower part of the uterus from conception 
to delivery. 


In the firſt month, according to ſome writers, the em- 
brys 
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bryo exhibites che figure of a tadpole, with a large head 
and ſmall body or tail, which gradually increaſes in 
magnitude, till the arms and thighs begin to bud or ſtrut 
out, like ſmall nipples, from the ſhoulders and breech : 
two black ſpecks appear on each fide of the head, with 
a little hole or opening between them, which in the ſe- 
cond month are eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be the eyes and 
mouth. See Plate CXI. fig. 2. The legs and arms 
are gradually formed, while the body turns larger; but 
the fingers are not ſeparated or diſtin, till the latter end 
of the ſecond or beginning of the third month. See 
Plate CXI. fig. 3. This is commonly the caſe ; but ſome- 
times the bulk and appearance. differ conſiderably in diffe- 
rent embryos of the ſame age. The younger the embryo, 
the larger and heavier is the head in proportion to the reſt 
of the body; and this is the caſe in all the different gra- 
dations of the foetus; fo that when dropt or ſuſpended 
by the riavel ſtring in water, the head muſt fink-lower- 
moſt of courſe. Beſides, when women miſcarry in the 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh months, the head for 
the molt part preſents itſelf, and is firſt delivered. See 
Plate CXI. fig. 3. By the touch in the vagina, the 
head is frequently felt in the ſeventh, ſometimes in the 
ſixth, but more frequently in the eighth month; and if 
the ſame women are thus examined, from time to time, 
till the labour begins, the head will always be felt of a 
round firm ſubſtance at the fore-part of the brim of the 
pelvis, betwixt the os internum and pubes, through the 
ſubſtance of the vagina and uterus... See Plate CXlL. fig. 

But all thoſe opinions are liable to objections. If 
the deſcent of the head proceeded from its ſpecific gra- 
vity, we would always find it at the os internum, becauſe 


this reaſon would always prevail; if it were owing to a2 


diminiſhed proportion of water, why ſhould we often find 
the breech preſented, even when there is a quantity of 
that fluid large enough to give the head free liberty to 
riſe again towards the fundus, or (according to the other 
opinion) to fink down by its ſpecific gravity to the os inter- 
num ? Some, indeed, ſuppoſe, that the head always pre- 
ſents itſelf, except when it is hindered by the funis um- 
bilical's twiſting round the neck and body, fo as to im- 


pede the natural progreſs: but, were this ſuppoſition juſt, 


when we turn and deliver by the feet thoſe children that 
preſented in a preternatural way, we ſhould always find 
them more or lefs circumvoluted by the navel-ſtring : 
the funis is as often found twiſted round the neck and bo- 
dy when the head preſents as in any other caſe, That 
the head is downwards all the time of geſtation, ſeems, 
on the whole, to be the moſt reaſonable opinion, though 
it be liable to the objection already mentioned, and ſeems 
contradictory to the obſeryation of ſome authors, who al- 
ledge, that in opening women that died in the fifth, ſixth, 
or ſeventh month, they have found the child's head to- 
wards the fundus uteri. But as it lies as eaſy in one po- 
ſture as in another; till the birth, this diſpute is of leſs 
conſequence in the praQtice of midwifery. It may be uſe- 


ful to ſuggeſt, that the wrong poſture of the child in the 


uterus may proceed, | | 
1. From circumvolutions in the funis umbilicalis. 
See Plate CXIII. fig. 1. which repreſents, in a front view 
of the pelvis, the breech of the fœtus preſenting, and dila- 
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ting the os internum, the membranes being too ſ6on broke. 
The fore-parts of the child are to the poſterior part of 
the uterus; and the funis, with a knot upon it, ſurrounds + 
the neck, arms, and body. - 

Or, 2. When there is little or no water ſurrounding 
the child, it may move into a wrong poſition, and be 
confined there by the ſtricture of the uterus. See Plate 
CXIII. fig. 2, 3, 4. ö 

Fi6. 2. is the reverſe of fig. 1. the fore parts of the 
child being to the fore · part of the uterus. 

F16. 3. repreſents, in a front view of the pelvis, the 
foetus compreſſed, by the contraction of the aterus, 
into a round form, the fore-parts of the former being 
towards the inferior part of the latter, and one foot 
and hand fallen down into the vagina. In this fi- 
gure, the anterior part of the pelvis is removed, by 
a longitudinal ſection through the middle of the fo- 
ramen magnum, 

AA, The ſaperior parts of the oſſa ilium. 

BB, The uterus. | 


C. The mouth of the womb ſtretched and appearing in 
OOOO, The vagina. | | 
D, The inferior and poſterior part of the os externum. 
EEEE, The remaining parts of the oſſa pubis and iſ- 
chium. ; 
FFFF, The membrana adipoſa. a 
F16. 4. repreſents, in the 8 view with fig. 3. the 
fœtus in the contrary poſition ; the breech and fore- 
parts being towards the fundus uteri, the left arm 
in the vagina, and the fore arm without the os ex- 
ternum, the ſhoulder being likewiſe forced into the- 
os uteri. 4 *» $7, | 
Or, laſtly, The wrong poſition of thE child may be the 
effect of a pendulous belly or narrow pelvis,” when the 
head lies forward over the pubis. See Plate CXI, fig. 
6. Seealſo Plate CXII. fig. 6. and 7. 
Fis. 6. gives a lateral internal view of a diſtorted. 
- pelvis, divided longitudinally, with the head of a foe- 
tus of the ſeventh month paſling the ſame. 

ABC, The os ſacrum and coccyx. 

D, The os pubis of the left fide, 

E, The tuberokty of the os iſchium of the fame fide. 

FIG. 7. gives a fide view of a diſtorted pelvis, divided 
longitudinally, with the head of a full grown fœtus 
ſqueezed into the brim, the parietal bones decuſſa- 
ting each other, and compreſſed into a conical form. 

ABC, The os ſacrum and coccyx. 

D, The os pubis of the left fide. 

E, The tuberofity of the os iſchium. : 

F, The proceſſus acutus. 

G, The foramen magnum. 


Of Toucuins. k 


Tovcunins is performed by introducing the fore - fin- 
ger lubricated with pomatum iato the vagina, in order to 
feel the os internum and neck of the uterus ; and ſome- 
times into the rectum, to diſcover the ſtretching of the 
fundus, By ſome, we are adviſed to touch with the 
middle finger, as being the longeſt; and by others, to 
employ both that and the firſt : but the middle is too much 
encumbered by that on each fide, to anſwer the purpoſe: 


fully, 


. 


fully; and when two are introduced together, the patient 
never fails to complain. The deſign of touching is to be 
informed whether the woman is, or is not with child; to 
know how far ſhe is advanced in her pregnancy; if ſhe is 
in danger of a miſcarriage; if the os uteri be dilated; 
and in time of labour to form a right judgment of the 
caſe, from the opening of the os internum, and the preſs- 
ing down of the membranes with their waters; and laſt- 
ly, to diſtinguiſh what part of the child is preſented. 

It is generally impracticable to diſcover, by a touch in 
the vagina, whether or not the uterus is impregnated, till 
after the fourth month: then the beſt time for examina- 
tion is the morning, when the woman is faſting, after the 
contents of the bladder and rectum have been diſcharged ; 
and ſhe ought, if neceſſary, to ſubmit to the inquiry in 


a ſtanding poſture ; becauſe, in that caſe, the uterus hangs 


lower down in the vagina, and the weight is more ſenſt- 
ble to the touch than when ſhe lies reclined. One prin- 
cipal reaſon of our uncertainty is, when we try to feel the 
neck, the womb riſes up on our preſſing againſt the vagina, 


at the fide of the os internum, (ſee Plate CXI. fig. 3.) 


and in ſome, the vagina feels very tenſe ; but, when the 
fundus uteri is advanced near the navel, the preſſure from 
above keeps down the os internum ſo much, that you can 
generally feel both the neck, and, above that, the ſtretch- 
ing of the under part of the uterus, See Plate. CXI. 
fig. 3. 8 

There is no conſiderable variation to be felt in the ſi- 
gure of the os internum, except in the latter end of preg- 
nancy, when it ſometimes grows larger and ſofter, (ſee 
Plate CXI. fig. 4.) nor do the lips ſeem to be more clo- 
ſed in a woman with child than in another, eſpecially in 
the beginning of pregnancy: but, in both caſes the os 
uteri is felt like the mouth of a young puppy or tench. 
In ſome the lips are very ſmall ; in others, large; and 
ſometimes, though ſeldom, ſmoothed over or pointed. 
In many woman, who bave formerly had children and 
difficult labours, the lips are large, and ſo much ſeparat - 
ed, as to admit the tip of an ordinary finger ; but a litle 
bigher up, the. neck ſeems to be quite cloſed. | 
la the firſt four months, the neck of the womb may 
be felt hanging down in the vagina, by puſhing up the 
finger by the fide of the os internum ; but the ſtretching 
of the uterus and upper part of the neck cannot be per- 


ceived till the fifth, and fometimes the ſixth month; and 


even then, the uterus muſt be kept dowa by a ſtrong 
p:efſure upon the belly. | OY 

The ſtretching of the fundus is ſometimes felt by the 
finger introduced into the rectum, before it can be per- 
ceived in the vagina; becauſe, in this laſt method, the 
uterus recedes from the touch, and riſes too high to be 
accurately diſtingaiſhed; whereas the finger being intro- 
duced into the rectum, paſſes along the back of the womb 
almoſt to the upper part of the fundus, which, in an un- 
impregnated ſtate, is fe]t flat on the back part and jetting 
out at the ſides; but the impregnated uterus is percets 
ved like a large round tumour. | | | 

About the fifth or ſixth month, the upper part of the 
uterus is ſo much ſtretched, as to riſe three or four inch- 
es above the os pubis, or to the middle ſpace between 


that and the navel ; ſo that, by preſiing the hand on the 
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belly, eſpecially:of lean women, it is frequently percei- 
ved; and if, at the ſame time, the index of the other 
hand be introduced in the vagina, the neck will ſeem 
ſhortened, - particulary at the fore · part and ſides, and 
the weight will be ſenſibly felt; but, if the parietes of 
the abdomen are ſtretched after eating, one may be de- 


ceived by the preſſure of the ſtomach, becauſe weight 


and preſſure are the ſame. But all theſe figns are more 
roy ne towards the latter end of pregnancy; and in 
ome women the os internum is felt a little open ſome: 
weeks before the full time, though generally it is not 
openedtill a few days before labour begins. A 

From the fifth to the ninth month, the neck of the u- 
terus becomes ſhorter and ſhorter, and the ſtretching of 
the womb grows more and more perceptible. In the ſe- 
venth month, the fundus riſes as high as the navel; in 


the eight month, to the middle ſpace betwixt che navel 
and ſerobiculus cordis; and in the ninth, even to the 


ſcrobiculus, except in pendulous bellies : See Plate CXI 
fig 4. But all theſe marks may vary indifferent women: 
for when the belly is pendulous, the parts below the na- 
vel are much more ſtretched than thoſe above, and hang 
over the os pubis; the fundus will then be only equal to, 
or a little Rn than the navel ; at other times, the u- 


terus will riſe in the latter end of the ſeventh or eighth 


month to the ſcrobiculus cordis. The neck of the womb 
will, in ſome, be felt as long in the eighth, as in others in 
the fixth or ſeventh month. This variation ſometimes 
makes the examination of the abdomen more certain than 
the touch of the vagina; and ſo vice verſa. At other 
times we muſt judge by both. See Plate CXI. fig. 6. 


* 


pregnant and obſtructed women. 


Tus ſigns of pregnancy are to de diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe that belong to obſtructions, by the touch in the va- 
gina and motion of the child, in the fifth or ſixth month; 
ſometimes, by the touch in the rectum, before and after 


Of the ſigns of ConceyTiON, an the equivocal figns of © 


the fifth month, when the tumour of the abdomen is: 


plainly perceived. ' | 

Moſt women, a day or two before the irruption of 
the catamenia, labour under complaints proceeding from 
a plethora ; ſuch as ſtretching pains in the back and loins, 
inſide of the thighs, brealt and head; a ſickneſs and op- 
preſhon at the ſtomach; and a fulneſs of all the viſcera of 
the abdomen ; and all theſe ſymptoms abate, and gradual- 
ly vaniſh, when the diſcharge begins and continues to 
flow. But, if the woman he obſtructed by any accident 
or error in the nen-naturals, all thoſe complaints conti- 
nue and increaſe, and are hardly diſtinguiſhable from the 
ſymptoms of pregnancy, till the end of the fourth month; 
at which period, women with child grow better, and all 
the complaints of fullneſs gradually wear off; whereas, 


thoſe who are only obſtructed, grow worſe and worſe. 
The ſundus uteri, in the obſtructed patient, is not ſtretch- 
ed; the diſorder in the ſtomach is not ſo violent as in a 
pregnant woman, and ſeldom accompanied with reachings ; 
while the women with child is afflicted with a reaching- 


every morning, and ſubje& to longings beſides. The 
firſt labours under a fullneſs of the veſſels; the laſt, over 


and above this complaint, ſuffers an additicnal one from 
F the - 


* 
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Obſtructions and pregnancy are both accompanied by a 
ſtretching fullneſs in the breaſts; but in the laſt only, 
may be perceived the areola, or brown ring, round the 
nipples, from which, in the laſt months, a thin ſerum di- 
ſtils; but this circle is not always fo diſcernible as in the 
firſt pregnancy, aad even then is uncertain as well as the 
H. | 
About the fifth or ſixth month, the circumſcribed tu- 

mour or ſtretching of the uterus is felt above the os 
pubis; and, by this circumſcription and conſiſtence, eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the aſcites, or dropſy of the abdomen: 
it is alſo rounder and firmer than thoſe ſwellings that 
accompany obſtructions, which proceed from a general 
fullneſs of the veſſels belonging to the ligaments and 
neighbouring viſcera. | | 

On the whole, the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing between 
obſtructions and pregnancy in the firſt months, is ſo great, 
that we ought to be cautious in giving our opinion ; and 
never preſcribe ſuch remedies as may endanger the fruit 
of the womb ; but rather endeavour to palliate the com 
plaints, until time ſhall diſcover the nature of the caſe ; 
and always judge on the charitable fide, when life or re- 
putation is at ſtake. 

In the ſiſth or ſixth month of uterine geſtation, by the 
touch in the vagina, we perceive the neck of the womb 


conſiderably ſnortened, and the ſtretching of the lower 
part of the uterus is then ſenſibly felt between the mouth 


of the womb and the pubes, and on each ſide of the neck. 
See Plate CXI. fig. 3. 

In the ſeventh month, the head of the child is fre- 
quently felt reſting againſt the lower part of the uterus, 
between the pubes and os internum; and being puſhed 
upwards towards the fundus, ſinks down again by its 
own graviiy, All theſe diagnoſtics are more plain and 
certain, the nearer the patient approaches to the time of 
delivery. | 2 

Sometimes, the head is not felt till the eighth or 
ninth month; and in ſome few caſes, not till after the 
membranes are broke, when it is forced down by the 
contraction of the uterus, and ſtrong labour-pains, This 
circumſtance may be owing to the head's reſting above 
the baſin, eſpecially in a narrow pelvis; or to the diſten- 
ſion of its belly with air after death, by which the foetus 
being rendered ſpecifically lighter than the ſurrounding 
waters, the body floats up to the fundus, if there is a 
large quantity of fluid in the membranes ; nor is the bo- 
dy always felt when the child lies acroſs the uterus. 


Hou to diſlinguiſh the falſe Las o ux from the true, and 


the means to be uſed on that occaſion. 


Ir the os uteri remains cloſe ſhut, it may be taken for 
granted that the woman is not yet in labour, notwith- 
ſtanding the pains ſhe may ſuffer : with regard to which, 
an accurate inquiry is to be made ; and if her complaints 
proceed from an over ſtretching fullneſs of the uterus or 
veſſels belonging to the neighbouring parts, blooding in 
the arm or ancle, to the quantity of ſix or eight ounces, 


ought to be preſcribed, and repeated occaſionally, If the. 


pains are occaſioned by a looſeneſs or diarrhea, it muſt 
be immediately reſtrained with opiates. Cholic pains are 
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fined to the belly, without going off and returning by diſ. 
tin intervals: they are for the molt part produced by 
fæces too long retained in the colon, or by ſuch ingeſta az 
occaſion a rarefaction or expanſion of air in the inteſtines; 
by which they are violeatly ſtretched and vellicated. 
This complaint mult-be removed by opening glyſters. to 
empty the guts of their noxious contents: and this eya- 
cuation being performed, opiates may be adminiſtered to 
aſſuage the pains ; either to be injected by the anus, ta- 
ken by the mouth, or. applied externally in form of e- 
pithem or embrocation. 

Sometimes, the os internum may be à little dilated, 
and yet it may be difficult to judge whether or not the 
patient be in labour; the caſe, however, may be aſcer- 
tained, after ſome attendance, by theft conſiderations : if 
the woman is not arrived at her full time ; if no ſoft or 
glary mucus hath been diſcharged from the vagina; if 


the pains are limited to the region of the belly, without 


extending to the back and inlide of the thighs; if they 


are ſlight, and continue without intermiſſion or. increaſe; 


nay, if they have long intervals, and recur without force 
ſafficient to puſh down the waters and membranes, or 
child's head, to open the os internum; if this part be 
felt thick and rigid, inſtead of being ſoft, thin, and yield- 
ing; we may ſafely pronounce, that labour is not yet be- 
gun ; and thoſe alarms are to be removed as we have di- 
rected in the caſe of falſe or cholic poins. Beſides, if 
the pulſe be quick and ſtrong, and the patient attacked 
by ſtitches in the ſides, back, or head, blooding will be 
likewiſe neceſſary. See Plate CXI, fig. 4. | 


The divifien of Lazouns. 


A NATURAL labour is when the- head preſents, and 
the woman is delivered by her pains and the aſſiſtance 
commonly given: but, ſhould the caſe be ſo tedious and 
lingering, thay we are obliged to uſe extraordinary force, 
in ſtretching the parts, extracting with the forcepts, or 
(to fave the mother's life) in opening the head and deli- 
vering with the crotchet, it is diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of [aborions : and the preternatural comprehends all 
thoſe caſes in which the ehild is brought by the feet, or 
the body delivered before the head, Neither do we 
mind how the child preſents, ſo much as the way in which 
it is delivered: for there are caſes in which the head 
preſents, and for ſeveral hours we expect the child will 
be delivered in the natural way ; but if the woman has 


not ſtrength enough to force down the child's head into 


the pelvis, or in floodings, we are at length obliged to 
turn and bring it by the feet, becauſe it is ſo high that 
the forceps cannot be applied ; and if the child is not 
large, nor the pelvis narrow, it were pity to deſtroy the 
hopes of the parents, by opening the Kull and extracting 
with the crotchet, In this caſe, therefore, although the 
child preſents in a natural way, we are obliged to turn 
and deliver it in the ſame manner as if the ſhoulder, breaſt, 
or back, had preſented ; and generally, this operation is 
more difficult than in either of thoſe cales, becauſe, if the 
waters are all diſcharged, and the uterus cloſe contracted 
round the fetus, it is more difficult to raiſe the head to 
the fundus. When the breech preſents, we are frequent- 


ly - 


reer 


, - 
* 
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v obliged to puſh it up, and ſearch for the legs; which is pretty much dilated by the gravitation of the waters, 
being tound, we proceed to deliver the body, and laſtly or (when they are in ſmall quantity) by the head of the 
the head. If the head is large, or the pelvis narrow, and feetus, ſo that delivery is ſoon expected; when ſhe1s put 
the waters not diſcharged; e ought, if poſſible, to turn in ſuch poſition as is judged more ſafe, eaſy, and conves : 
the child into the natural poſition. | nient for that purpoſe : but the patient may be put upon 
For a further illuſtration, and to inform young prac- labour too prematurely, and bad conſequences will attend 


titioners that difficult cafes do not frequently occur, ſup- ſuch miſtakes. 


poſe, of three thouſand women in one. town'or village, 
one thouſand ſhall be delivered in the ſpace of one year, 
and in nine hundred and ninety of thele births, the child 
ſnall be born without any other than common aſſiſtance: 
ſitty children of this number ſhall offer with the fore- 
head turned to on: fide, at the lower part of the pelvis, 
where it will ſtop for ſome time; ten ſhall come with 
the forehead towards the groin, or middle of the pubes ; 


five ſuall prefent with the breech, two or three with the 


face, and one or two with the ear; yet, all theſe ſhall 


be ſafely delivered, and thecaſe be more or leſs lingering . 


and laborious, according to the ſize of the pelvis and child, 
or ſtrength of the woman: of the remaining ten that 
make up the thouſand, fix ſhall preſent with the head 
differently turned, and two with the breech ; and theſe 
cannot be ſaved without (ſtretching the parts, uſing the 
forceps or crotchet, or puſhing up the child in order to 
bring it by the feet; this neceſſity proceeding either from 
the weakneſs of the woman, the rigidity of the parts, a 
narrow pelvis, or a large child, &c. the other two ſhould 
lie acroſs, and neither head nor breech, but fome other 
part of the body, preſent, ſo that the child mult be turn- 
ed and deli ered by the feet. Next year, let us ſuppoſe 
another thouſand women delivered in the ſame place; not 
above three, fix, or eight, ſhall want extraordinary aſ- 
ſiſtance; nay, ſometimes, though ſeldom, when the child 
is young, or unuſually ſmall, and the mother has ſtrong 
pains and a large pelvis, it ſhall be delivered even in the 
very worſt poſition, without any other help. than that of 
the labour-pains. 2 

As the head, therefore, preſents right in nine hundred 
and twenty of a thouſand labours, all ſuch are to be ac- 
counted naturzl ; thoſe of the other ſeventy, that require 
aſnſtance, may be deemed laborious; and the other ten 
to be denominated laborious or preternatural, as they are 
Celivered by the head or feet. | 


In order therefore to render this treatiſe as diſtin as 
poſſible, for the ſake of the reader's memory, as well as 
ot the dependance and connection of the different labours, 
they are divided in the following manner : that is ac- 
counted natural, in which the head preſents, and the 


woman is delivered without extraordinary help; thoſe 


births are called laborious or nonnatural, when the head 


comes along with difficulty, and mult be aſſiſted either 
with the hand in opening the parts, or with the fillet or 
orceps, or even when there is a neceſhty for opening and 
extracting it with the crotchet; and thoſe in which the 


child is brought by the breech or feet, are denominated 
preternatural, becauſethe delivery is performed in à pre- 


ternatural way. 


OF the different poſitions of women in labour, 


Among the Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, the 
woman was placed upon an high ſtool ; in Germany and 
Holland they uſe the chair which is deſcribed by Deventer 
and Heiſter ; and for hot climates the ſtool is perfectly 
well adapted; but in northern countries, and cold weather, 


ſuch a poſition mult endanger the patient's health. 


In the Weſt Indies, and ſome parts of Britain, the 
woman is ſeated on a ſtool made in form of a ſemicircle :./ 
in other places ſhe is placed on a woman's lap; and ſome, 


kneeling on a large cuſhion, are dehvered backwards. 

Io France the poſition is chieffly that of halt firting and 
half lying, on the fide or end of a bed; or the woman 
being in naked bed, is raifed up with pillows or a bed- 
chair. - 


The London method is very convenient in natural and 


eaſy labours ; the patient lies in bed upon one fide, the 


knees being contracted to the belly, and a pillow pur be- 
tween them to keep them aſunder. Bur the moſt com- 
modious method is to prepare a bed and a couch in the 
ſame room; a piece of oiled cloth or dreſſed ſheep-ſkin is 


laid acroſs the middle of each; over the under-ſheet, and 


above this, are ſpread ſeveral folds of linen, pinned or tied 


with tape to eadh fide of the bed and couch; theſe are de- 


ſigned to ſpunge up the moiſture in time of labour and af - 
ter delivery, while the oiled cloths or ſheep ſkins below 
preſerve- the feather-bed from being wetted or ſpoiled : 
for this purpoſe, ſome people lay beſides upon the bed 
ſeveral under · ſheets over one another, fo that by ſliding 


out the uppermoſt every day, they can keep the bed dry 


and comfortable. 

The couch muſt be no more than three feet wide, and 
provided with caſtors; and the woman without any other 
dreſs than tHat of a ſhort or half ſhift, a linen ſkirt or pet - 
ticoat open before, and a bed · gown, ought to lie down 


upon it, and be covered with cloaths according to the ſea- 


ſon of the yezr. She is commonly laid on the left fide, 
but in that particular ſhe is to conſult her own eaſe ; and 
a large ſheet being doubled four times or more, one end 
muſt be flipt in below her breech, while the other hangs 
over the fide of the couch, to be ſpread upon the knee of 
of the accoucheur or midwife, who fits behind her on 2 


low ſeat. As ſoon as ſhe is delivered, this ſheet mult be re- 
moved, a ſoft warm cloth applied to the os externum, - 


and the pillow taken from betwixt her knees: the then 
muſt be ſhifred with a clean, warm, half ſhift, linen ſkirt, 


and bed-gown, and her belly kept hrm with the broad 


head-band of the ſkirt, the ends of which are to be pin- 
ned acroſs each other. Theſe meaſures being taken, the 
couch muſt be run cloſe to the bed-fide, and the patient 


. gently moved from one to another; but, if there is no 
couch, the bed muſt be furniſhed with the ſame apparatus. 
Some, again, are laid acroſs the foot of the bed, to the 


In almoſt all countries, the woman is allowed either 'headof which the cloathsare previouſly turned up till after 
to ſit. walk about, or reſt upon a bed, until the os utcri delivery, when the woman's poſture is adapted, and then 
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by this expedient, the place of a couch is ſupplied, and 
the upper part of the bed preſerved ſoft and clean ; where- 
as thoſe who are laid above: the cloaths muſt be taken 
up and ſhifted while the bed is put to rights; in which 
caſe, they are ſubje& to fainting; and to ſuch as are very 
much enfeebled, this fatigue is often fatal. 
\ Women are molt eaſily touched, leaſt fatigued, and 
kept warmeſt, when they lie on one fide : bur if the la- 
bour ſhould prove tedious, the Pariſian method ſeems 
molt eligible ; becauſe when the patient half fits; half lies, 
the brim of the pelvis is horizontal, a perpendicular line 
falling from the middle ſpace between the ſ{crobiculus'cor- 
dis and navel, would pais exactly through the middle of 
the baſin, In this poſition, therefore, the weight of the 
waters, and, after the membranes are broke, that of the 
child's head, will gravitate downwards, and afhilt in o- 
pening the parts; while the contracting force of the abdo- 
minal muſcles and uterus, is more free, ſtrong, and equal 
in this than in any other attitude. Wherefore, in all na- 
tural caſes, when the labour is lingering or tedious, this 
or any other poſition, ſuch as ſtanding or kneeling, ought 
to be tried, which by an additional force, may help to 
puſh along the head, and alter its direction when it does 
not advance in the right way. Nevertheleſs, the patient 
muſt by no means be too much fatigued. 
When the woman lies on the the left ſide, the right 


hand mult be uſed in touching, and vice ver/a; unleſs ſhe 


is laid acroſs the bed ; in which caſe, either hand will 
equally anſwer the ſame purpoſe : but, if ſhe lies athwart, 
with the breech towards the bed's foot, it will be moſt 
convenient to touch with the left hand when ſhe is upon 
the left ſide, and with the right when in the oppoſite po- 
ſition. And here it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that in 
the deſcription of all the laborious and preternatural deli- 


veries treated of in this performance, the reader muſt ſup- 


ff + 


poſe the woman lying on her back, except when another 
{tare is preſcribed; and that in natural and laborious 
labours, whether ſhe be upon her fide ar back, the head 


and ſhoulders are a little raiſed into a reclining poſture, ſo 


that ſhe may breathe eaſily, and aſſiſt the pains, 

But in preternatural labours, when there is a neceſſity 
for uſing great force in turning the child, the head and 
ſhoulders muſt lie lower than the breech, which being 
cloſe to the ſide or foot of the bed, ought to be raiſed 
higher than either, becauſe when the pelvis is in this ſi- 
tuation, the hand and arm are eaſily puſhed up in a right 
line, along the back part of the uterus, even to its fun- 
dus. Sometimes, however, when the feet of the child 
are towards the belly of the mother, they are more eaſily 
felt and managed when ſhe lies on her fide. At other 
times, placing the woman on her knees and elbows on a 
low couch, according to Daventer's method, will ſucceed 
better, by diminiſhing in part the ſtrong reſiſtance from 
the preflure and weight of the uterus and child, by which 
the feet will ſometimes be eaſier found and delivered: but 
then it is ſafer for the child, and eaſier to the operator 
and mother, to turn her to her back before you deliver 
the body and head, 


Of the management of women in a NATURAL Lanov. 
Ix a woman come to full time, labour commonly be” 
zins and proceeds in the following manner. 


D I 


they are rolled down again to cover and keep her warm: 


T. | 

The os uteri is felt ſoft, and a little opened ; the circum- 
ference being ſometimes thick, but chiefly thin: from this 
aperture is diſcharged a thick mucus, which lubricates 
the parts, and prepares them for ſtretching. This diſ- 
charge uſually begins ſome days before, and is accounted 
the forerunner of real labour: at the ſame time, the wo- 
man is ſeized at interyais with flight pains that gradually 
ſtretch the os uteri, fitting it for a larger dilatation; and 
when labour actually begins, the pains become more fre- 
quent, (trong, and laſting. _ | x 

At every pain, the uterus is ſtrongly compreſſed by the 
ſame effort which expels the contents of the rectum at 
ſtool, namely the inflation of the lungs, and the contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muſcles. | | 

If the child be ſurrounded with a large quantity of 
waters, (ſee Plate CXI. fig. 4. and 6.) the uterus can- 
not come in contact with the body of it, but at every pain 
the membranes are puſhed down by the fluid they contain, 
and the mouth of the womb being ſufficiently opened by 
this gradual and repeated diſtenſion, they are forced into 
the middle of the vagina; then the uterus contracts and 
comes in contact with the body of the child, and, if it 
be ſmall, the head is propelled with the waters. Here 
the membranes uſually break ; but, if that is not the caſe, 
they are puſhed along towards the os externum, which 
they allo gradually open, and appear on the outlide, in 
the form of a large round bag. Mean while, the head 
advances, and the os externum being by this time fully 
dilated, is alſo protruded; when, if the membranes, ir.- 
ſtead of burſting in the middle of the protuberance, are 
tore all round at the os externum, the child's head is co- 
vered with ſome part of them, which goes under the name 
of the caul, or king's hood. If the placenta is, at the 
{ame time, ſeparated from the uterus, and the membranes 
remain unbroken, the ſecundines, waters, and child, are 
delivered together ; but, if the placenta adheres, they 
mult of courle give way : and ſhould they be tore all a- 
round from the placenta, the greateſt part of the body as 
well as the head of the child will be inveloped by them, 
from which it muſt be immediately diſengaged, that the 
air may have a free paſlage into the lungs. 

When the head is large, ſo that it does not deſcend 
immediately into the pelvis, the membranes are forced 
down by themſelves; and being ſtretched thinner and 
thinner, give way; when all the waters which are farther 
advanced than the head, run out; then the uterus co- 
ming in contact with the body of the child, the head is 
ſqueezed down into the mouth of the womb, which it 
plugs up ſo as to dztain the reſt of the waters. See 
Plate CXI. fg. 6. 

Sometimes, when the quantity of waters is very ſmall, 
and the uterus embraces the body of the child, the head, 
covered with the membranes, is forced downwards, and 
gradually opens the os internum ;. but, at its arrival in 
the middle of the pelvis and vagina, part of the waters 
will be puſhed down before it, ſometimes in a large, and 
ſometimes in a ſmall proportion, towards the back part 
of the pelvis. At other times, when the waters are in 
ſmall quantity, no part of them are to be diſtinguiſhed 
farther than the head, which deſcending lower and lower, 
the attenuated membranes are ſplit upon it; while, at 
the ſame time, it fills up the mouth of the womb and up- 
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per part of the vagina, in ſuch a manner as hinders the 
tew remaining waters from being diſcharged at once ; 


though in every, pain, a 
of the head, for lubricating the parts, ſo as that the child 
may flip along the more eaſily. 

The uterus con:raQts, the pains become quickes and 
ſtronger, the crowp of the head is puſhed down to the 
lower part of the pelvis, againſt one of the iſchia, at its 
lower extremity; the forehead, being at the upper part 
of the oppoſite iſchium, is forced into the hollow of the 
under part of the facram, While the vertex and hindhead 
is preſſed below the os pubis, (ſee Plate, CXI. fig. 7.) 
from whence it riſes in a quarter turn, gradually opening 
the os externum : the frænum labiorum, or fourchette, 
perinæum, fundament, and the parts that intervene be · 
twixt that and the extremity of the ſacrum, are all ſtretch- 
ed outwards in form of a large tumour, The perinæum, 
which is commonly but one inch from the os externum to 
the anus, is now {tretched to three, the anus to two, and 
the parts between that and the coccyx are {tretched from 
two inches to about three or more. The broad ſacroſciatic 
ligaments reaching from each {ide of the lower part of the 
ſacrum, to the under part of each iſchium, are alſo out- 
wardly extended, and the 22 is forced back ward; 
while the crown of the head, where the lambdoidal croſſes 
the end of the ſagittal ſuture, continues to be puſhed along, 
and dilatzs the os externum more and more, See 

Plate CXII. fig. 1. which is intendedprincipally to ſhew 

in what manner the perinæum and external parts are 
ſtretched by the head of the foetus, in a firſt Preg- 
nancy, towards the end of labour. 
A, The abdomen. 
B, The labia pudendi. 
C, The clitoris and its præputium. 

D, The hairy ſcalp of the fœtus ſwelled at the vertex, 

in a laborious as protrudedro the os externum, 

EF, The perinzum and anus puſhed out by the 

head of the fœtus in form of a large tumour. 

GG, The parts that cover the tuberoſities of hte oſſa 

iſchium, 

H, The part that covers the os coccygis, 

When the head is ſo far advanced, that the back part 
of the neck is come below the under part of the os-pubis, 
the forehead forces the coccyx, fundament, and perinæum, 
backwards and downwards; 
bout two or three inches from under the pubes, making 


a half round turn io its aſcent, by which the forehead is 


<qually raiſed from the parts upon which it preſſed, and 
the perinzum eſcapes without being ſplit or torn: at the 
{ame time, the ſhoulders advance into the fides of the 
pelvis at its brim, where it is wideſt, and, with the bo- 
dy, are forced along and delivered: mean while, by the 
contraction of the uterus, the placenta and chorion are 
looſed from the inner ſurface to which they adhered, and 
forced through the vagina, out at the os externum. 
When the head reſts at firſt above the brim. of the 
pelvis, and is not far advanced, the fontanelle may be 
plainly felt with the finger, commonly towards the fide 
of the pelvis : this is the place where the coronal croſſes 
the 22 future, and the bones are a little ſeparated 
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a ſmall quantity diſtils on each ſide» 


laxed; otherwiſe they may be br 


then the hindhead riſes a- 


bour, or is ſeized with a violent flooding 
the rupture of the membranes baſtens delivery, and the 


from each other, yielding a ſoftoeſt to che touch, by 
which may be diſtinguiſhed four ſutures, or rather one 
croſſiog another. Theſe may be plainly perceived, even 
before the membranes are broke; yet the examination 
muſt not be made during. a pain, when the membranes 
are ſtretched down and filled with waters ; but only when 
the pain begins to remit, and the membranes to be fe- 


os Rn be ſufficiently dilated, 
advanced, "W 


ſature only is to be felt; becauſe, as the hindhead de 

ſcends in the pelvis, the fontanelle is turned more back- 
wards, to the fide, or towards the concavity of the ſa- 
crum : but, after it has arrived below the under part of 
the offa pubis, the Jambdoidal may be felt croſhag the end 
of the ſagittal ſuture, the occiput making a more obtuſe 
angle than that of the parietal bones, at the place where 
the three are joined together. But all theſe circum- 
ſtances are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed after the membranes 
are broke, or when the head is ſo compreſſed that the 
bones ride over one another, provided the hairy ſcalp be - 
_ exceſhvely ſwelled. See Plate CXI. bg. 7. See 
al a 


0 
Plate CXII. fig. 2. which ſhews in what manner the 


head of the fœtus is helped along with the forceps, 


as artificial hands, when it is neceſſary for the ſafety 
of either mother or child, 


AABC, The vertebræ of the loins, os ſacrum, and 


coccyx. 

D, The os pubis of the left ſide. . 
E, The remaining part of the bladder, 
FF, The inteſtinum rectum. 
GGG, The uterus, 
H, The mons veneris. 
I, The clitoris, with the left 1 
H, The corpus cavernoſum clitoridis. 
V, The meatus urinarius. . 
K, The left labium pudendi. 
L, The anus, 
N, The perinzum. 

© QP, The left hip and thigh. : 
R, The ſkin and muſcular parts of the A 


How and when to break the McMBRANES, 


Ir the child be ſurrounded with a large quantity of 
waters, the uterus cannot come in contact with the body 
ſo as to preſs down the head, until the membranes are 
puſhed a conſiderable way before it into the vagina; nor 


even then, until they are broke, and the fluid diminiſhed 
in ſuch a manner as will allow the womb to contract, and, 


with the aſliſtance of -the pains, force along the child. 
When the membranes therefore are {trong or unadvanced, 
and continue ſo long unbroke that the delivery is retard- 


ed, provided the os internum be ſufficiently dilated, they - 
ought to be broke without further delay; eſpecially if the 


woman hath been much fatigued or exhauſted with la- 


haemorrhage 3 is l by the contraction of the uterus, 


- 
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te too ſoon, before the 
and the head properly ; 


When the vertex is come lower down, the ſagittal © 


: in Which caſe, 
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which leſſens the months of the veſſels that are alſo com- 
preſſed by the body of the child. 

Ihe common method of breaking the membranes is by 


thruſting the linger agaiaſt them when they are protraded 
with the waters during the pain, or by pinching them with 


the finger and thumb; bur if they are detained too high 


to be managed in either of theſe methods, the hand may 
be introduced into the vagina, if the os externum is fo 
lax as to admit it eaſily: and if this cannot be done with- 
out giving much pain, the fore and middle fingers being 
puſhed into the vagina with the other hand, let a probe 
or pair of pointed ſciſſars be directed along and between 
them, and thruſt through the membranes, when they are 
puſhed with the waters below the head. This operation 
muit be cautiouſly performed, left the head ſhould be 
wounded in the attempt; and as for the membranes, let 
the op-ning be never fo ſmall, the waters are diſcharged 
with force ſufficient to tear them aſunder. 

If the vertex, inſtead of reſting at the fide of the brim 
of the pelvis, or at the os pubis, is forced further down 
to the os internum, and the waters happen to be in ſmall 
quantity, the head is puſhed forwards, and gradually o- 
pens the mouth of the womb without any ſenſible inter- 
polition of the waters: then it advances by degrees into 
the vagina, and the membranes being ſplit or tore, little 
or nothing is diſcharged until the body of the child be 
delivered : and in this caſe, the hair of the head being 
plainly felt, will be a ſufficient indication that the mem- 
branes are broke, If no hair is to be felt, but a ſmooth 
body preſents itſelf to the touch; and the woman has un- 
dergone many ſtrong pains, even after the mouth of the 
womb hath been largely dilated, and the head forced in- 
to the middle of the pelvis; you may conclude, that de- 
livery is retarded by the rigidity of the membranes ; that 
there is but a ſmall quantity of waters; and that, if the 
containing ſacs were broke, the head would come along 
without further heſitation. . 

Sometimes, no waters can be felt while the head is no 
farther advanced than the upper part of the pelvis, be- 
cauſe it plugs up the paſſage and keeps them from deſcend- 
ieg; but, as it advances downwards, the uterus contracts, 
and they are forced down in a ſmall quantity towards the 
back part : from thence, as the head deſcends, or even 
though it, ſhould ſtick in that fituation, they are puſhed 
farther down, and the membranes may be ealily broke; 


bur-the taſk is more difficult when no waters come down, , 


and the membranes are contiguous to the head. In this 
caſe, they muſt be ſcratched a little during every pain, 
with the nail of a finger, which, though ſhort and ſmooth, 
will, by degrees, wear them thinner and thinner, until 
they ſplit upon the head by the force of labour. Yet this 
expedicnt ought never to be uſed until you are certain 
that delivery is retarded by their rigidity ; for, if that be 
not the hindrance, the difficulty muſt proceed from the 
weakneſs of the woman, a large head, or narrow pelvis: 
in which caſe, the delivery is a work of time, and will 
be obſtructed by the premature diſcharge of the waters, 
v hich by gradually paſting by the head, ought to keep 
the parts moiſt and ſlippery, in order to facilitate the 
birth: for when the membranes are not broke until the 
bead is forced into the middle of the pelvis, the largeſt 
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part of it being then paſt the upper part of the ſacrum, 
is commonly ſqueez2d along, op2os the os externum, arid 
is delivered before all the waters are diſcharged from the + 
uterus; ſo that what remains, by moiltering and lubri- 

cating the parts, help the ſhoulders and body to paſs with * 
more eaſe. © When the membranes ate too ſoon broke, 
the under part of the uterus contracts ſometimes ſo 
ſtrongly before the ſhoulders, that it makes the reſiſtance 


ſtill greater, 


In molt natural labours, the ſpace berwixt the fore and 
back fontanelles, viz. the vertex, preſents to the os in- 
ternum, and the forehead is turned to the fide of the pel- 
vis; becauſe the bafin at. the brim is wideſt from fide to 
fide ; and frequently, before the head is puſhed in and 
fait wedged among the bones, the child (after a pain) is 
felt to move and turn it to that ſide or ſituation in which 
it is leaſt preſſed and hurt, if it was not preſenting in that 
poſition before: but this poſition of the head may alter, 
Viz. in thole where it is as wide, or wider, from the 
back part to the fore part of the brim, than from fide to 
ſide, the forehead may be turned backwards or forwards. 
But this form of the pelvis ſeldom happens. 

This poſture is always gbſerved in a narrow pelvis, 
when the upper part of the ſacrum jets forward to the 
pubes ; but, as the child is forced lower down, the fore- 
head turns into the hollow at the inferior part of the ſa- 
crum, becauſe the vertex and occiput find leſs reſiſtance 
at the lower part of the offa pubis than at the iſchium, 
to which it was before turned; the pelvis being at the 
pubes, as formeriy deſcribed, no more than two inches 
in depth, whereas at the iſchium it amounts to four, If, 
therefore, the forehead ſticks in its former ſituation, 
without turning into the hollow, it may be aſſiſted by in- 
troducing ſome fingers, or the whole hand, into the vagi- 
na, Curing a pain, and moving it in the right porition, - | 

When the head of the fœtus prefents, and is forced 
along in any of thoſe poſitions, the labour is accounted 
natural; and little elſe is to be done, but to encourage 
the woman to bear down with all her ſtrength in every 
pain, and to reſt quietly during each interval: if the 
parts are rigid, dry, or inflamed, they ought to be lu- 
bricated with pomatum, hog's lard, batter, or ung. al» 
thee : the two firſt are moſt proper for the external parts; 
and the the two laſt (as being harder and not ſo eaſily 
melted) ought to be put up into the vagina, to lubricate 
that and the os internum. hp” 

The mouth of the womb and os externum, for the 
moſt part, open with greater difficulty in the firſt than in 
the ſucceeding labours, more eſpecially in women turned 
of thirty. In theſe caſes, the os exteraum muſt be gra- 
dually dilated in every pain, by introducing the fingers in 
form of a cone, and turning them round, ſo as to ſtretch 
the parts by gentle degrees; and the whole hand being 
admitted inte the vagina, it will be ſometimes found ne- 
ceſſary to inſinuate the fingers with the flat of the hand 
between the head and os internum : for, when this pre- 
caution is not taken in time, the os uteri is frequently 
puſhed before the head (eſpecially that part of it next the 
pubes) even through the os externum; or if the head 
paſſes the mouth of the womb, it will protrude the parts 
at the os externum, and will endanger a laceration in the 


p perinzum, 


perirzum, This-dilataticn, however, ought to be cau- 
ticuſly performed, and never attempted except when it is 


abſolutely neceſſary ; even then it muſt be effected flowly, 
and in time of a pain, when the woman is leaſt ſenſible of 


the dilating force. 
When the labour happens to be lingering, though eve 
ry thing be in a right poſture, if the aſſiſtants are clamo- 
rous, and the woman herielf too anxious and impatient 
to wait the reqiuſite time without complaining, the labour 
will be actually retarded by her uneaſineſs, which we 
mult endeavour to ſormougt by arguments ard gentle 
perſuaſion; bur if the is not to be ſatisfied, and ſtrongly 
inmprefied with an opinion that certain medicines might 
be adminiſtered to haſten delivery, it will-be convenient 
to preſcribe ſome innocent medicine, that ſhe may take 
between whiles, to beguile the time and pleaſe her-ima- 
gination: but, if the is actually weak and exhanſted, it 
will be necefſary to order ſomething that will quicken the 
circulating Baids, ſuch as preparations of amber, caſtor, 
myrrh, volatile ſpirits, the pu/v. myrrh. compfet. of the 
London, 6r pulv. ad partum oc the Edinburgh Pharmas 
cof-2ia, with every thing in point of diet and drink that nou- 
riſnes and ſtrengthens the body. If the patient is of a 
plethoric hzbit, with a quick ſtrong pulſe, the contrary 
method is to be uſed, ſuch as venæſection, antiphlogiſtic 
medicines, and plentiful draughts of weak diluting fluids. 


Hinu to bebave when the birth is olſtructed by the navel- 
firing er ſhoulders of the child, or a narrow pelvis, 


| ALTHoOvGH the head is puſhed down into the pelvis, 
and the vertex employed in opening the os externum, the 
forehead being lodged in the concavity formed by the 
coccyx and lower part of the ſacrum; yet frequently af- 
ter the labour-pain is abated, the head again is withdrawn 
by the navel-(tring happening to be twiſted round the 
neck; or when the ſhoulders, inſtead of advancing, are 


retarded at the brim of the pelvis, one reſting over the 


oſſa pubis, while the other is fixed at the ſacrum; or 
when (the waters having been long evacuated) the under- 
part of the uterus contracts round the neck and before the 
ſhculders, keeping up the body of the child. | 
When the head is therefore drawn back by any of theſe 
obſtacles, and the delivery hath been retarded during ſe- 
veral pains, one or two fingers being introduced into the 
re dum before the pain goes off, ought to preſs upon the 
ſorehead of the child at the root of the noſe, great care 
being taken to avoid the eyes: this prefſure detains the 
head till the return of another pain, which will ſqueeze 
it farther down, while the fingers puſhing flowly and gra- 
Cually, turn the forchead half round outwards and half 
round upwards. By this aſhſtance, and the help of firang 
pains, the child will be forced along, although the neck 
be entangled in the navel-ſtring ; for, as the child advan- 
ces, the uterus contracts, and conſequently the placenta 
is moved lower: the funis umbilicalis will alſo ſtretch a 
little. without obſtructing the circulation. 
The head being thus kept down, th- ſhoulders too are 


preſſed in every ſucceeding pain until they are forced in-- 
to the pelvis, when the whole comes along without fur- 


ther difficulty. And this expedient will, moreover, an- 
p - 
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ſwer the purpoſe, when the under- part of the uterus or 
os 1nternum is contracted round the neck of the child, 


and before the ſhoulders; alſo, when the head is ver 


low, ' preſſing a finger. on each fide of the coceyx exter- 
rally will frequently aſfiſt in the ſame m-nner; alſo in 
lingering cafes, when the woman is weak, the head large, 


or the pelvis narrow, you may aſfiſt the delivery by gen- 


tly ſtretching both the os externum and internum with 
your fingers, in time of the pains, which will increafe the 
ſame, as well as dilate; but this is only to be don: when 


abſolutely neceffary, and with caution, ' and at intervals, 


for fear of inflzming or lacerating the parts. nel 
Over and above theſe obſtacles, the head may be ac - 
tually delivered and the body retaified by the contrac- 
tion of the os externum round the neck, even after the 
face appears exterrally, In this cafe it was generally al- 
ledged that theneck was cloſe embraced by the os inter- 
num ; but this ſeldom happens when the head 15 deliver- 
ed, becauſe then the os internum is kept dilated on the 
back part and ſides by the breaſt and arms of the fetus, 
unleſs it be forced low doin with or before the head. 
When the head is delivered and the reft of the body 
retained from the largeneſs or wrong preſenting of the 


ſhoulders, or by the navel ſtring's being twiſted reand _ 


the body or neck of the child, the head mult be graſped 


on each fide, the thumbs being applied to the occiput, 


the fore and middle fingers extended along each fide of 
the neck, While the third and fourth of each hand ſup» 
ſupport each fide of the upper jaw : thus embraced, the 
head muſt be pulled ſtreight forwards; and if it will not 


move eaſily along, the force muſt be increaſed, and the 


directions varied from fide to fide, or rather from ſhoul- 
der to ſhoulder, not by ſudden jerks, but with a flow, 
firm, and equal motion, If the body cannot be moved 
in this manner, though you have exerted as much force 
as poſſible without running the riſk of over - ſtraining the 
neck, you muſt endeavour to ſlip the turns of the navel- 
ſtring over the head: but ſhould this be found imptacti- 
cable, you ought not to trifle in tying the ſtring at two 
places, and cutting betwixt the ligatures, as ſome people 


have adviſed ; ſuch an operation would eogroſs too much 
time; beſides, the child is in no danger of ſuffocating 


from the (iriture of the funis, becauſe it ſeldom or never 
breaths before the breaſt is delivered, | 

The better method is, immediately to flide along one 
or two fingers, either above or below, to one of the arm- 
pits ; by which you try to bring along the body, while, 
with the other hand, you pull the neck at the ſame time: 
if it till continues unmoved, ſhift hands, and let the other 
arm · pit ſuſtain the force; bur, if this fail, cut the navel- 
ſtring, and tie it afterwards. If the ſhoulders lie fo high 
that the fingers cannot reach far enough to cut or take ſuffi - 
cient hold, let the flat of the hand be run along the back of 


the child: or ſhould the os externum be ſtrongly con- 


tracted round the neck, puſh up your hand alcpg the 
breaſt, and pull as before: and ſhould this method fail, 
you muſt have recourſe to the blunt hook introduced and 
fixed in the arm pit; but this expedient muſt be uſed 


with caution, leſt the child ſhould be injured, or the parts. 


lacerated. 
77 Tue 
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The child being born, the funis umbilicalis muſt be 
divided, and the placenta delivered, according to the di- 
rections that will occur in the ſequel. 


How to manage the Carty after DeLivery, 


Tus child being delivered, ought to be kept warm be- 
neath the bed-cloaths, or immediately covered with a 
warmed flanel or linen cloth : if it cries and breathes, 
the umbilical cord may be tied and cut, and the child 
delivered to ths nurſe without delay; but, if the air does 
not immediately ruſh into the lungs, and the circulatian 
continues between it and the placenta, the operation of 
tying and cutting muſt be delayed, and every thing tried 
to ſtimulate, and ſometimes to give pain. If the circu- 
lation is languid, reſpiration begins with, difficulty, and 
proceeds with long intervals; and if it be entirely ſtopped 
in the funis; the child, if alive, is not eaſily recovered ; 
ſometimes, a great many minutes are elapſed before it 
begins to breathe, Whatever augments the circulating 
force, promotes reſpiration; and as this increaſes, the 
circulation grows ſtronger, ſo that they mu:ually aſſiſt 
each other, In order to promote the one and the other, 
the child is kept warm, moved, ſkaken, whipt ; the head, 
temples, and breaſt rubbed with ſpirits, garlick, onion, 
or muſtard applied to the mouth and noſe; and the child 
has been ſometimes recovered by blowing into the mouth 
with a ſilver canula, ſo as to expand the lungs. 

When the placenta is itſelf delivered, immediately or 
ſoon after the child, by the continuance of the labour- 
pains, or hath been extracted by the operator, that the 
uterus may contract, ſo as to reſtrain too great a flooding ; 
in this caſe, if the child has not yet breathed, and a 
pulſation is felt in the veſſels, ſome people (with good 
reaſon) order the placenta, and as much as poſſible of the 
navel-{tring, to be thrown into a baſon of warm wine or 
water, in order to promote the circulation between them 
and the child ; others adviſe us to lay the placenta on 
the child's belly, covered with a warm cloth; and a 
third ſet order.it to be thro:yn upon hot aſhes : but, of 
theſe, the warm water ſeems the molt innocent and effec- 
tual expedient. Nevertheleſs, if the placenta is ſtill 
retained in the uterus, and no dangerous flooding enſues, 
it cannot be in a place of more equal warmth, while the 
operator endeavours, by the methods above deſcribed, to 
bring the child to life. 
la lingering labours, when the head of the child hath 
been long lodged in the pelvis, ſo that the bones ride 0- 
ver one another, and the ſhape is preternaturally length- 
ened, the brain is frequently ſo much comprefled, that 
violent convulſions 1 before or ſoon after the delivery, 
to the danger and oft · times the deſtruction of the child. 
This diſorder is frequently relieved and carried off, and 
the bad conſequences of the long compreſſion prevented, 
by cutting the navel - ſtring before the ligature is made, or 
tying it ſo flighty as to allow two, three, or four large 
ſpoonfuls to be diſcharged. 

If the child has been dead one or two days before de- 
livery, the lips and genitals (eſpecially the ſcrotum in 
boys) are of a livid hue; if jt hath lain dead in the u- 
terus two or three days longer. the ſkin may be eaſily 
Kript from every part of the body, and the navyel-ſtring 


* 


appears of the ſame colour with the lips and genitals: in 


ten or fourteen days, the body is much more livid and 


mortified, and the hairy ſcalp may be ſeparated with eaſe; 
and indeed, any part of the child which hath been ſtrong- 
ly preſſed into the pelvis, and retained in that ſituation 


for any length of time, will adopt the ſame mortified ap- 
pearance. F 5 


Hou to tie the Fuxis Uusfufcarts. 


DirrerENT prattitioners have uſed different methods 
of performing this operation: ſome propoſing ts tie and 
ſeparate the funis before the placenta is delivered; to 
apply one ligature cloſe to the belly of the child, with a 
view to prevent a rupture of the navel; and making ano- 
ther two inches above the former, to divide the rope be- 
tween the two tyings : by the ſecond ligature, they mean 
to prevent a dangerous hemorrhage from the woman, 
provided the placenta adheres to the uterus. But all theſe 
precautions are founded upon miſtaken notions, and the 
following ſeems to be that which is eaſieſt and beſt: If 
the placenta is not immediately delivered by the pains, 
and no flooding obliges you to haſten the extraction, the 
woman may be allowed to reſt a little, and the child to 
recover; if it does not breathe, or the reſpiration is weak, 
let the methods above preſcribed be put in practice, with 
a view to ſtimulate the gircalation ; but if the child is 
lively, and cries with vigour, the funis may be immedi- 
ately tied in this manner: having provided a ligature or 
two, compoſed of ſundry threads waxed together, ſo as 
to equal the diameter of a pack · thread, being ſeven ifiches 
in length, and knotred at each end, tie the navel-ſtrin 
about two fingers breadth from the belly of the child, by 
making at firſt one turn, if the funis be ſmall, and ſecu- 
riug it with two knots ; but if the cord be thick, make 
two more turns, and another double knot; then cut the 
funis with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars one ſinger's breath from 
the ligature towards the placenta; and in cutting run the 
ſciſſars as near as poſſible to the root of the blades, elſe 
the funis will be apt to ſlip from the edge, -and you will 
be obliged to make ſeveral ſnips before you can effect a 
ſeparation : at the ſame time, guard the points of the ſciſ- 
ſars with your other hand. The child being waſhed, a 
linen rag is wrapped round the tied fuſlis; which being dou- 
bled up along the belly, a ſquare dompreſs is laid over it, 
and kept firm or moderately tight with what the nurſes 
call a belly-band, or roller round the body. 

This portion of the funis ſoon ſhrinks, turns firſt livid, 
then” black, and about the fitth day falls off cloſe to the 
belly; and let the navel-ſtring be tied in any part, or at 
any diſtance wharſoever from the belly, it will always 
drop off at the ſame place: ſo that ruptures in the navel 
ſeldom or never depend upon the tying of the funis, but 
may happen when the compreſs and belly band are not 
kept ſuffictently firm, and continued ſome time after the 
ſeparation of the withered portion, eſpecially in thoſe 
children that cry much: the bandage ought always to be 
applied ſo flight as not to affect reſpiration. : 

The ligature upon the funis muſt always be drawn fo 
tight as to ſhut up the mouths of the veſſels : therefore, 


if they continue to pour out their contents, another liga- 
ture muſt be applied below the former; for if this pre- 
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caution be neglected, the child will ſoon bleed to death: 

vet, if the navel-ſtring is cut or tore aſunder at two or 
three hand- breadths from the delly, and expoſed to the 
cold without any ligature, the arteries will contract them 

ſelves, ſo as that little or no blood ſhall be loſt; nay, 
ſometimes, if the funis hath been tied and cut at the diſ- 
tance of three finger-breadths from the child's belly, fo 
as, that it hath been kept from. blooding for an hour or 
two, although the ligature be then untied, and the navel- 


ſtring and belly chafed, and ſoaked in warm water, no 
mo e blood will be diſcharged. X 


Of delivering the PAckxrA. 


Tus funis being ſeparated, and the child committed 
to the nurſe, the next care is to deliver the placenta and 
membranes, if they are not already forced down by the 
I-bour-pains, We have. already obſerved, that if there 
is no danger from a flooding, the woman may be allowed 
to relt a little, in order to recover from the fatigue ſhe 
has undergone ; and that the uterus may, in contracting, 
have time to ſqueeze and ſeparate the placenta from its 
inner ſurface : during which pauſe alſo, about one, two 
or three tea-cups full of blood is diſcharged through the 
ſunis, from the veſſels of the placenta, which is thus di- 
m niſhed in bulk, ſo that the womb may be the more con- 
tracted; and this is the reaſon for applying one ligature 
only upon the cord. In order to deliver the placenta, 
take hold of the navel ſtring with the left hand, turning 
it round the fore and middle fingers, or wrapping it in a 
cloth, that it may not flip from your graſp ; then pull 
gently from fide to fide, and defire the woman to aſſiſt 
your endeavour, by ſtraining as if ſhe were at {tool, blow- 
ing forcibly into her hand, or provoking herſelf to reach 
by thruſting her finger into her throat. If by theſe me- 
thods the placenta cannot be brought away, introduce 
your hand flowly into the vagina, and feel for the edge of 
the cake; which when yoù have found, pull it gradually 
along ; as it comes out at the os externum, take hold of 
it with both hands and deliver it, bringing away, at the 
ſame time, all the membranes, which, if they adhere, 
muſt be pulled along with leiſure and caution, - 


When the funis takes its origin towards the edge of the 


placenta. which is frequently the caſe, the cake comes 
eaſter off by pulling, than when the navel-ſtring is inſert- 
ed in the middle, unleſs it be uncommonly retained by 
ts adheſion to the womb, or by the ſtrong contraction of 
the os internum. If the funis is attached to the middle 
of the placenta, and that part preſents to the.os internum 


or externum, the whole maſs will be too bulky to come 


along in that poſition : in this caſe you mult introduce two 
ſingers within the os externum, and bring it down with its 
edge foremoſt. 

When the placenta is ſeparated by the contraction of 
the uterus, in conſequence of its weight and bulk, it is 
puſhed down before the membranes, and both are brougbt 
away inverted. 

When part of the placenta hath paſſed the os internum, 
and the reſt of it cannot be brought along by eaſy pulling, 
becauſe the os uteri is cloſe contracted round the middle 


of it, or part of it ſtill adheres to the womb, flide the flat 
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of your hand below the placenta through the os internumy 
and having dilated the uterus, flip down your hand to 
the edge of the cake, and bring it along: but, if it ad- 
heres to the uterus, puſh up your hand again, and ha- 
ving ſeparated it cautiouſly, deliver it as before. 

If, inſtead of finding the edge or middle of the placenta 
preſenting to the os externum or internum, you feel the 
mouth of the womb cloſely contracted, you mult take 
hold.of the navel-ſtring as above directed, and ſlide your 
other hand along the funis into the vagina; then flowly 
puſh your fingers and thumb, joined in form of a cone, 
through the os uteri, along the ſame cord, to the place 
of its inſertion in the placenta: here let your hand reſt, 
and feel with your fingers to what part of the uterus the 
cake adheres : if it be looſe at the lower edge, try to 
bring it along; but if it adheres, begin and ſeparate it 
ſlowly, the back of your hand being turned to the uterus, 
and the fore-part of your fingers towards the placenta: 
and for this operation-the nails ought to be cut ſhort and 


ſmooth. In ſeparating, preſs the ends of your fingers 


more againſt the placenta than the uterus; and if you can- 


not diſtinguiſh which is which, becauſe both feel ſoft 


(rbough the uterus is firmer than the placenta, and this 
laſt more ſolid than coagulated blood ;) in this caſe, 
ſlide down your fingers to its edge, and conduct them by 
the ſeparated part, preſſing it gently from the uterus, 
until the whole is diſengaged. - Sometimes, when part 
of it is ſeparated, the reſt will looſen and come along, 
if you pull gently at the detached portion; but, if this 
is not effected with eaſe, let the whole of it be ſepa» 
rated in the moſt cautious manner: ſometimes,” alſo, by 
graſping the inſide of the placenta with your hand, the 
whole will be looſened without further trouble. As the 
placenta comes along, ſlide down your hand and take hold 
of the lower edge, by which it malt be extracted, becauſe 
it is too bulky to be brought away altogether in a heap; 
and let it be delivered as whole as poſſible, keeping your 
thumb or fingers fixed upon the navel-ſtring, by which 
means laceration is often prevented, 

When the woman lies on her back, and the placenta 
adheres to the left ſide of the uterus, it will be moſt com- 
modious to ſeparate the cake with the right hand; where- 
as the left hand is moſt conveniently uſed when the pla · 
centa adheres to the right ſide of the womb; but when it 
is attached to the forepart, back, or fundus, either hand 
will anſwer the purpoſe. 

That part of the uterus to-which the placenta adberes, 
is kept ſtill diſtended, while all the reſt of it is. contracted, 

The nearer the adheſion is to the os internum, the 
eaſier is the placenta ſeparated, and vice ver/a'; becauſe 
it is difficult to reach up to the fundus, on account of the 


contraction of the os internum, and lower part of the - 
womb, which are not ſtretched again without great force 


after they have been contracted for any length of time. 
When therefore the placenta adheres to the fundus, 
and all the lower part of the womb is ſtrongly contracted, 
the hand mult be forced up in form of a cone into the va- 
gina, and then gradually dilate the os internum and infe- 
rior part of the uterus, If great force is required, exert 
it ſlowly, reſting between. whiles, that the hand may not 
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be cramped, nor the vagina in danger of being tore from 
the womb; for in this caſe, the vagina will leagthen con- 
ſdzrably upwards. pb 0 v7 os 

. While you are thus employed, let an eſſiſtant pres with 
both hands on the woman's belly; or while you puſh with 
one hand, preſs with the other, in order to keep down the 
uterus, elſe it will riſe high up, and roll about Uke a 
large ball, below the lax parietes of the abdomen, ſo as 
to hinder you from effecting the neceſſary dilatation, 

When you have overcome this contraction, and 1ntro- 

duced your hand into the fundus, ſeparate and bring the 
placenta along, as above directed; and ſhould the uterus 
he contracted in the middle like an hour glaſs, a circum- 
ſtance that ſometimes, though rarely happevs, the ſame 
method muſt be practiſed. N 

In every caſe, and eſpecially when the placenta hath 
been delivered with difficulty, introduce your your hand 
after its extraction, in order to examine if any part of the 
uterus be pulled down and inverted; and if that be the 
caſe, puſh it up and reduce it without loſs of time, then 
clear it of the coagulated blood, which otherwiſe may 
occaſion violent after-pains. 

. For the molt part, in ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, 


more or leſs, the placenta will come away of itſelf; and 


though ſome portion of it, or of the membranes, be left 
in the uterus, provided no g eat flooding enſues, it is com- 
monly diſcharged in a day or two, without any detriment 
to the woman: but at any rate, if poſſi le, all the ſe- 
cundines ought to be extracted at once, and before you 
leave your patient, in order to avoid refl:Qions, 


Or LABORIOUS LABOURS. 
How LABORIOUSs Labouks are eccaſianed. 


Aux thoſe caſes in which the head preſents, and cannot 
be delivered in the natural way, are accounted more or 
leſs laborious, according to the different circumſtances 
from which the difficulty ariſes: and theſe commonly are, 
firſt, Great weakneſs, proceeding from loſs of appetite 
and bad digeſtion; frequent vomitings, diarrhœas, or dy- 
ſenteries, floodings, or any other diſeaſe that may exhauſt 
the patient; as alſo the fatigue ſhe may have undergone 
by unſkilful treatment in the beginning of labour. 
- - Secondly,” From exceſſive grief and anxiety of mind, 
occaſioned by the unſeaſonable news of ſudden misfortune 
in time of labour; which often affect her ſo, as to carry 
off the pains, andendanger her ſinking under the ſhock, 

Thirdly, From the rigidity of the os uteri, vagina, 
and external parts, which commonly happens to women 
in the firſt birth, eſpecially to thoſe who are about the 
age of forty: though it may be alſo owing to large cal- 
lofities, produced from Jaceration or ulceration of the 
parts; or to glands and ſchirrous tumours that block up 
the vagina, thy 

Fourthly, When the under-part of the uterus is con- 
trated before the ſhoulders, or the body entangled in the 
-navel-{tring. | 

Fifthly, From the wrong preſentation of the child's 
head; that is, when the forehead is towards the groin or 
middle of the os pubis; when the face preſents with the 
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chin to the os pubis, iſchium, or ſacrum; when the crown _ 
of the head reits above the os pubis, and the forehead ur 
face is preſſed into the hollow of the ſacrum; aad laſtly, 
when one of the ears preſents. | Y 
Si xthly, Fron the extraordinary oſſiſication of the child's 
head, by which the bones of the ſkull are hindered from 
yieldiag, as they are forc=d into the pelvis; and form x hy- 
drocephalus or dropſy, diſtending the head to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it cannot pals along until the water is Gil. 
charged. | 4 — 
Seventhly, From a too ſmall or diſtorted pelvis, which 
often occurs in very little women, or ſuch as have beenric. 
ketty ia their childhood. See Plate CXII. fig. 6. 7. 
In all theſe cafes, except when the pelvis is too'narrow 


and the head too large, provided the head lies at the up- 


per-part of the brim, or (though preſſed into the pelvis) 
can be eaſily puſhed back into the uterus, the beſt me- 
thod is, to turn the child and deliver by the feet; but, if 
the head is preſſed into the middle or lower part of the 
pel vis, and the uterus ſtrongly contraQted round the child, 
delivery ought to be performed with the forceps; and in 
all the ſeven caſes, if the woman is in danger, and if you 
can neither turn, nor deliver with the forceps, the head 
muſt be opened and delivered with crotchets. Laborious 
caſes, from ſome of the above recited. cauſes, happen 
much oftener than — we call preternatural; but, thoſe 
which proceed from à narrow pelvis, or a large head, are 
of the worſt conſequence. Theſe cafes demand greater 
jadgment in the operator than thoſe in which the child's 
head does not preſent; becauſe in theſe laſt we know, 
that the beſt and ſafeſt method is to deliver by the feet; 
whereas in laborious births, we muſt maturely conſider 
the cauſe that retards the head from coming along, toge- 
ther with the neceſſary aſſiſtance required; we muſt de- 
termine when we ought to wait patiently for the efforts 
of nature, and when it is abſolutely neceſſary to come to 
her aid, If we attempt to ſuccour her too foon, and uſe 
much force in the operation, ſo that the child and mo- 
ther, or one of the two, are loſt, we will be apt to re- 
proach ourſelves for having acted prematurely; upon the 
ſuppoſition, that if we had waited a little longer, the pains 
might have, by degrees, delivered the child; or at leaſt, 
forced the head ſo low, as that we might have extracted 
it with more ſafety, by the aſſiſtance of the forceps. Oa 
the.other hand, when we leave it to nature, perhaps by 
the ſtrong preſſute upon the head and brain, the child is 
dead when delivered, and the woman ſo exhauſted with 
tedious labour, that ner life is in imminent danger : in 
this caſe, we blame ourſelves for delaying our help ſo 
long, reflecting that had we delivered the patient ſooner, 
without paying ſach ſcrupulous regard to the life of the 


child, the woman might have recovered without having 


run ſuch a dangerous riſk. Doubtleſs it is our duty to 
ſave both mother and child, if poſſible; but, if that is 
impracticable, to pay our chief regard to the parent; and 
in all dubious caſes, to act cautiouſly and circumſpectly, 
to the belt of our judgment and ſkill, 

If the head is advanced into the pelvis, and the uterus 
{ſtrongly contracted round the child, great force is required 
to puſh it back into the womb, becauſe the effort mult be 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient to ſtreich the uterus, ſo 25 to re-admit the head, is no other than the forceps, which was, as is alledged, 


together with your hand and arm; and even then the 
child will be turned with great difficulty. - | 
Should you turn when the head is too large, yon may 
bring down the body of the child, but the head will ſtick 
faſt above, and cannot be extracted without the help of 
forceps or crotchets ; (ſee explanation of Plate CXIII. 
ſig. 5. below:) yet the caſe is till worſe in a narrow pel- 
vis, even though the head be of an ordinary ſize, When 
things are ſo ſituated, you ſhould not attempt to turn, 
becauſe in ſo doing you may give the woman a great deal 
of pain, and yourſelf much unneceſſary fatigue : you ought 
therefore to try the forceps, and if they do not ſucceed, 
diminiſh the ſize of the head, and extract it, as ſhall be 
afterwards ſhewn. | dt 
Plate CXIII. fg. 5. repreſents, in a lateral view of the 
pelvis, the method of extracting, with the aſſiſtance 
of a curved crotchet, the head of the fœtus, when 
left in the uterus, after the body is delivered and 
ſeparated from it; either by its being too large, or 
the pelvis too narrow. | 
ABC, The os facrum and coccyx, 
D, The os pelvis of the left fide. 
EE, The aterus, | | 
F, The locking part of the crotchet. Fae 1 
g,h,i, The point of the crotchet on the inſide of the 
cranium. : | 


Of the Firzrs and Forcers. 


Wr have already obſerved, that the greateſt number 
of difficult and lingering labours proceed from the head's 
ſticking faſt in the pelvis, which ſituation is occaſioned by 
one of the feven cauſes recited above: when formerly this 
was the caſe, the child was generally loſt, uulefs it could 


be turned and delivered bythe feet ; or if it could be ex- 


traced alive, either died ſoon after delivery, or recover- 
ed with great difficulty from the long and ſevere compreſ- 
fion of the head, while the life of the mother was endan- 
gered from the ſame cauſe as-above deſcribed : for, the 
preflure being reciprocal, the fibres and veſſels of the ſoft 
parts contained in the pelvis are bruifed by the child's head, 
and the circulation of the fluids obſtructed; fo that a vio- 
lent inflammation, and ſometimes a ſudden mortification, 
enſues. If the child could not be turned, the method 


practiſed in theſe caſes, was to open the head and extract 


with the crotchet; and this expedient produced a general 
clamour among the women, who obſerved, that when 
recourſe was had to the aſſiſtance of a man-midwife, either 
the mother or child, or both, were loft. This cenfure, 

which could not fail of being a great diſcouragement to 
male practitioners, ſtimulated the ingenuity of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of the profeſſion, in order to contrive ſome gentler 
method of bringing along the head, fo as to ſave the child, 
without any prejudice to the mother. * 


Their endeavours have not been without ſucceſs: a h repreſents the poſterior part of a fingle blade, 


more ſafe and certain expedient for this purpoſe hath been 

invented, and of late brought to greater perfection in 

this than in any other kingdom; ſo that if we are called 

in before the child is dead, or the parts of the woman in 

danger of a mortification, both the fœtus and mother may 

frequently be happily ſaved. This fortunate contrivance 
Vor. III. N'. 78. 2 
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firſt uſed here by the Chamberlains, by whom it was kept 
as a noſtrum, and after their deceaſe ſo imperfectly known, 
as to be ſeldom applied with ſucceſs : fo that different 
e 5 had recourſe to different kinds of fillets or 
cks. Blunt hooks alſo of various make were invented 
in England, France, and other parts. The forceps, ſiace 
the time of Dr Chamberlain, have undergone ſeveral al- 
terations, particularly in the joining, handles, form, aud 
compoſition. | | | 


The common way of ufing them formerly, was by in- 


troducing each blade at random, taking hold of the head 
any how, pulling it ſtraight along, and delivering with 
downright force and violence ; by which means, both os 
internum and externum were often tore, and the child's 
head much bruiſed, On account of theſe bad conſequences, 
they had been altogether difuſed by many practitioners; 
Tome of whom endeavoured, in lieu of them, to introduce 
divers kinds of fillets over the child's head; but none of 
them can be ſo eaſily uſed, or have near ſo many advan- 
rages, as the forceps, when rightly applied and conducted. 

For my own part, ſays Dr Smellie, finding in practice 
that, by the directions of Chapman, Giffard, and Cre- 


gore at Paris, I frequently could not move the head a- 
ng 


without contuſing it, and tearing the parts of the 
woman; for they direct us to introduce the blades of the 
forceps where they will eafieſt paſs, and taking hold of 
the head in any part of it, to extract with more or leſs 


| force, according to the reſiſtance; I began to conſider 


the whole im a mechanical view, and reduce the extrac- 
tion of the child to the rules of moving bodies in different 
direfions : in conſequence of this plan, I more accurate- 
ly ſurveyed the dimenſions and form of the pelvis, toge- 
ther with the figure of the child's head, and the manner 
in which it paſſed along in natural labours : and from the 


knowledge of thefe things, I not only delivered with 


greater caſe and ſafety than before, bur alſo had the ſa- 
tis faction to find in teaching, that I could convey a more 
diftin& idea of the art in this mechanical light than in any 
other; and particularly, give more ſure and folid direc- 
tions for applying the forceps, even to the conviction of 
many old practitioners, when they reflected on the uncer- 
tainty attending the old method of application. From 
this knowledge, too, joined with experience, and hints 
which have occurred and been communicated to me, I 
have been led to alter the form and dimenſions of the 
forceps, fo as to avoid the inconveniencies that attended 
the uſe of the former kinds, See Plate CXIII. fig. 6. 
A. The ſtreight forceps, in the exact proportion as to 

'the width between the blades, and length from the 
| -points to the locking part; the firſt being two and 

the ſecond ſix inches, which, with three inches and a 

half, (the length of the handles), make in all eleven 
inches and a half. ; BEL 


in order to ſhew the width and length of the open 
part of the ſame, and the form and dimenſions of 
the Whole. | | 
C, The blunt hook, which is uſed for three purpoſes: 
1. To affiſt the extraction of the head, after the 
cranium is opened with the ſciſſars, by introducing 
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the ſmall end along the ear on the butſide of the 
head to above the under - jaw, where the point is to 
be fixed ; the other extremity of the hook being 


held with one hand, whilſt. two fingers of the other 


are to be introduced into the foreſaid opening, by 
which holds the head is to be gradually extracted. 
2. The ſmall end is uſeful in abortions, in any of 
the firſt four or five months, to hook down the ſe- 
cundines, when lying loofe in the uterus, when they 
cannot be extracted by the fingers, or labour-pains, 
and when the patient is much weakened by floodings. 
3. The large hook at the other end is uſeful to aſſiſt 
+ the extraction of the body, when the breech pre- 
ſents ; but ſhould be uſed with great caution, to a- 
void the diſlocation or fracture of the thigh, 

The lacks or fillets are of different kinds, of which 
the moſt ſimple is a nooſe made on the end of a fillet or 
limber garter : but this can only be applied, before the 
head is faſt jammed in the pelvis, or when it can be puſh- 
ed up and raiſed above the brim, The os externum and 
internum having been gradually dilated, this nooſe muſt 
be conveyed on the ends of the fingers, and ſlipped over 
the fore and hind head. There are alſo other kinds dif- 
ferently introduced upon various blunt inſtruments, too 
tedious either to deſcribe or uſe : but the moſt uſeful of 
all theſe contrivances, is a fillet made in form of a ſheath, 
mounted upon a piece of {lender whale-bone, about two 
feet in length, which is eaſier applied than any other ex- 
pedient of the ſame kind. See Plate CXIII. fig. 7. 

A repreſents the whale-bone fillet, which may be 

| ſometimes uſeful in laborious caſes, when the ope- 
rator is not provided with the forceps, in ſudden and 
unexpected exigencies, 

BB, Two views of a peſſary for the prolapſus uteri, 
After the uterus is reduced, the large end of the 
peſſary is to be introduced into the vagina, and the 
os uteri retained in the concave part, where there 
are three holes to prevent the ſtagnation of any 
moiſture. The ſmall end without the os externum 
has two tapes drawn through the two holes, which 
are tied to four other tapes, that hang down from a 
belt that ſurrounds the woman's body, and by this 
means keep up the peſſary. This peſſary may be 
taken out by the patient when ſhe goes to bed, and 
introduced again in the morning; but as this ſome- 
times rubs the os externum, ſo as to make its uſe 
uneaſy, the round kind, marked C, are of more 
general uſe. They are made of wood, ivory, or 
cork, (ths laſt covered with cloth and dipt in wax:) 
The peſſary is to be lubricated with pomatum, the 
edge forced through the paſſage into the vagina, and 
a finger introduced in the hole in the middle lays it 
a-croſs within the os externum. 'They ought to be 

larger or ſmaller, according to the wideneſs or nar · 
rowneſs of the paſſage, to prevent their being forced 
out by any extraordinary ſtraining. mer 

DD gives two views of a female catheter, to ſhew 

its degree of curvature and different parts. 


When the head is high up in the pelvis, if the woman 


has been long in labour, and che waters diſcharged for a 
eonſiderable time, the uterus being ſtrongly contracted, 
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the pelvis, commonly in theſe laborious caſes, the bones 


ſo as that the head and ſhoulders cannot be raiſed, or the 
child turned to be delivered by the feet, while the mother 
is enfeebled, and the pains ſo weak, that, unleſs aſſiſted, ſhe 
is in danger of her life; alſo, when the os internum, vagi- 
na, and labia pudendi, are inflamed, and tumeſied; or when 
there is a violent diſcharge of blood from the uterus, pro- 
vided the pelvis is not too narrow, nor the head too large, 
this fillet may be ſucceſsfully uſed ; in which caſe, if the 
os externum and internum are not already ſufhciently o- 
pen, they muſt be gradually dilated as much as poſũble, 
by the hand, which at the ſame time muſt be introduced 
and paſfed along the fide of the head, in order to aſcer- 
tain the poſition thereof, This being known, let the o- 
ther hand introduce the double of the whale-bone and fil- 
let over the face and chin, where you can have the beſt 
purchaſe, and where it will be leaſt apt fo flip and loſe its 
hold. This application being effected, let the hand be 
brought down, and the whale-bone drawa from the ſheath 
of the fillet, which (after the ends of it are tied together) 
mult be pulled during every pain, preſſing at the ſame 
time with the other hand, upon the oppoſite part of the 
head, and uſing more or leſs force acccording to the re- 
ſiſtance. a 5 

The diſad vantage attending all fillets, is the difficulty 
in introducing and ſixing them: and though this laſt is 
eaſier applied than the others; yet when the vertex pre- 
ſents, the child's chin is ſo preſſed to the breaſt, that it 
is often impracticable to inſinuate the fillet between them; 
and if it is fixed upon the face or hind head, it frequent- 
ly lips off, in pulling : but, granting it commodiouſl 
fixed, when the head is large, or the pelvis narrow; lo 
that we are obliged to pull with great force, the fillet 
will gall, and even cut the ſoft parts to the very bone; 
and if the child comes out of a fudden, in conſequence 
of violent pulling, the external parts of the woman are 
in great danger of ſudden laceration: but, if the head is 
ſmall, and comes along with a moderate force, the child 
may be delivered by this contrivance, without any bad 
conſequence : though in this caſe, we find by experience, 
that unleſs the woman has ſome very dangerous ſymptom, 
the head will in time ſlide gradually dowo into the pelvis, 
even whenit is too large to be extracted with the fillet or 
forceps, and the child be ſafely delivered by the labour- 
pains, although flow and lingering, and the mother ſeems 
weak and exhauſted, provided ſhe be ſupported with nou- 
riſhing and ſtrengthening cordials. | 

As the head in the 6th and 7th caſes is forced along 


of the cranium are ſo compreſſed, that they ride over one 
another, ſo that the bulk of the whole is diminiſhed, and 
the head, as it is puſhed forward, is, from a round, alter- 
ed into an oblong figure: when therefore it is advanced 
into the pelvis, where it ſticks faſt for a conſiderable time, 
and cannot be delivered by the labour pains, the forceps 
may be introduced with great eaſe and ſafety, like a pair 
of artificial hands, by which the head is very little (if at 
all) marked, and the woman very ſeldom tore. But if 
the head is detained above the brim of the pelvis, or a 
ſmall portion of it only farther advanced, and it appears, 
that the one being too narrow, or the other too large, the 
woman cannot be delivered by the ſtrongeſt labour-pains ; 


ip 


in that caſe, the child cannot be ſaved either by turning 
and bringing it by the feet, or =clivered by the applica- 
tion of fillet or forceps; but the operator miſt unavoid- 
ably uſe the diſagreeable methed of extracting with the 
crotchet, Nevertheleſs, in all theſe cafes, the forceps 
ought firſt to be tried; and ſometimes they will ſucceed 
beyond expectation, provided the birth is retarded by the 
weakneſs of the woman, and the ſecond, third, fourth, 
or fifth obſtructions : but -they cannot be depended upon 
even when the vertex preſents, with the forehead to the 
{ide or back part of the pelvis, and (though the woman has 
had ſtrong pains for many hours after the membranes are 
broke) the head is not forced down into the pelvis, or at 
leaſt, but an inconſiderable part of it, reſemblivg the 


ces, you may conclude, that the largeſt part of it is ſtill 
above the brim, and that either the head is too large, or 
the pelvis too narrow. | Even in theſe caſes, indeed, the 
laſt Gllet or a long pair of forceps may take ſuch firm 
hold, that, with great force and the ſtrong purchaſe, the 
head will be delivered: but ſuch violence is commonly 
fatal to the woman, by cauſing ſuch an inflammation, and 
perhaps laceration of the parts, as is attended with morti- 
| fication, | | 

When the head is high, the forceps may be locked in 
the middle df the pelvis; bur in that caſe, great care muſt 
be taken in feeling with the fingers all round, that no part 
of the vagina be included in the locking. Sometimes, 
when the head reſts, or is preſſed too much on the fore- 
part or fide of the pelvis, either at the brim or lower 
down, by introducing one blade, it may be moved farther 
down, provided the labour-pains are ſtrong, and the o- 
peration aſſiſted by the fingers of the other hand applied 
to the oppoſite ſide of the head; but if the fingers cannot 
reach high enough, the beſt method is to tura or move 
the blade towards the earJof the child, and introduce the 
other along the oppoſite fide. - 


- General rules for uſing the Forces. 


Tus farther the head is advanced in the pelvis, the ea- 
fier it is delivered with the forceps ; becauſe then, if in 
the 6th or 7th caſe, it is changed from a round to an ob- 
long figure, by being forced along by the labour-pains : 


upon the brim of the pelvis, the forceps are uſed with 
greater difficulty and uncertainty. 

The os externum mult be gradually opened by intro- 
ducing the fingers one after another, in form of a cone, 
after they have been lubricated with pomatum, moving 
and turning them in a ſemicircular motion, as they are 
puſhed up. If the head is ſo low down that the hand 
cannot be introduced high up in this form, let the parts 
be dilated by the fingers turned in the direction of the 
coccyx, the back of the hand being upwards, next to the 
child's head: the external parts being ſufficiently open- 


turned to the perinzum, while the fingers and thumb 
being flattened, will flide along betwixt the head and 
the os ſacrum, If the right hand be uſed, let it be turn- 
ed a little to the left ſide of the pelvis, becauſe the broad 
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ſmall end of a ſugar-loaf. For, from theſe circumſtan- 


'deed, not the le 


on the contrary, when the head remains high up, reſting 


ed to admit all the fingers, let the back of the hand be 


ligament and membrane that ſill up the ſpace between the 
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ſacrum and iſchia, will yield and allow more room for 


the fingers to advance; for the ſame reaſon, when the 
left hand is introduced, it muſt be turned a little to the 


right fide, Having gained your point ſo far, continue to 
puſh up, until your fingers paſs the os internum ; at the 
ſame time, with the palm of your hand, raiſe or ſcoop 
up the head ; by which means, you will be more at li- 
berty to reach higher, dilate the internal parts, and diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſituation and ſize of the head, together with 
the dimenſions of the pelvis: from which inveſtigation, 


you will be able to judge, whether the child ought to be 


turned and brought by the feet, or delivered with the 
forceps; or, if the labour-pains are ſtrong, and the head. 
preſents tolerably fair, without being jammed in the pel- 
vis, you will reſolve to wait ſome time, in hope of ſeeing 
the child delivered by the labour - pains, eſpecially when 
the woman is in no immediate danger, and the chief ob- 
ſtacle is the rigidity of the parts. DES 1 
The poſition of the head is diſtioguiſhed by feeling for 
one of the ears, the fore or ſmooth part of which is to- 
wards the face of the child; if it cannot be aſcertained by 
this mark, the hand and fingers muſt be puſhed farther 
up, to feel for the face or back part of the neck ; but, if. 
the head cannot be tractd, the obſervation muſt be taken 
from the fontanelle, or that part of the cranium where 
the lambdoidal croſſes the end of the ſagittal ſuture, 
When the ears of the child are towards the ſides of the 
pelvis, or diagonal, the forchead being either to the ſa- 
crum- or pubes, the patient muſt lie on her back, with. 
her breech a little over the bed. If one ear is to the ſa- 
crum; and the other to the pubes, ſhe muſt be laid on 
one fide, with her breech over the bed, as before, her 
knees being pulled up to her belly, and a pillow placed 
between them; except when the upper part of the ſacrum 


jets too much forward; in which caſe, ſhe muſt lie up- 


on her back, as above deſcribed. ' 

The blades of the forceps ought always, if poſſible, to 
be introduced along the ears; by which means, they a 
proach nearer to each other, gain a firmer hold, and hurt. 
the head leſs than in any other direction: frequently, in- 
mark of their application is to be per- 
ceived; whereas, if the blades are applied along the. 
forehead and occiput, they are at a greater diſtance from 
each other, require more room, frequently at their points 
preſs in the bones of the ſkull, and endanger a laceration. 
in the os externum of the woman. See Plate CXII.. 
hg. 2. | | 
The woman being laid in a right poſition for the ap · 
plication of the forceps, the blades ought to be privately 
conveyed between the feather-bed and the cloaths, *at a. 
ſmall diſtznce from one another, or on each ſide of the. 
patient: that this conveyance may be the mare eaſily ef- 
feed, the legs of the inſtrument ought to be kept in the 
operator's ſide-pockets. Thus provided, when he. fits 


down to deliver, let him ſpread the ſheet that hangs over 


the bed, upon his lap, and under that cover, take out 
and diſpoſe the blades on, each fide of the patient ; by 
which means, he will often be able to deliver with the 
forceps, without their being perceived by the woman her- 
ſelf, or any other of the aſſiſtants. Some people pin a 


ſheet to each ſhoulder, and throw the other end over the 
g | bed, 
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bed, that they may be the more effectually concealed 


from the view of thoſe who are preſent : but this method. 


is apt to confine and embarraſs the operator, At any 
Tate, as women are commonly frightened at the very 
name of an inſtrument, it is adviſeable to conceal them as 


much as poſhble, until the character of the operator is 
fully eſtabliſhed, ntl | 


The different ways of uſing the Foxcers. þ 
| When the lead is down to the Os Externum. 


Wan the head preſents fair, with the forehead to 
the ſacrum, the occiput to the pubes, and the ears to 
the ſides of the pelvis, or a little diagonal; in this caſe, 
the head is commonly pretty well advanced in the baſon, 
and the operator ſeldom miſcarries in the uſe of the for- 
ceps. Things being thus ſituated, let the patient be laid 
on her back, her head and ſhoulders being ſomewhat rai- 
ſed, and the breech advanced a little over the fide or foot 
of the bed; while the affiſtants ſitting on each fide ſup- 
port her legs, at the ſame tings keeping her knees duly 


ſeparated and raiſed up to theibelly, and her lower parts 
always coveted with the bed-cld#ths, that ſhe may not be 


apt to catch cold, In order to avoid this inconvenience, 
if the bed is at a great diſtance from the fire, the wea- 
ther cold, and the woman of a delicate conſtitution, a 
chafing-diſh with charcoal, or a veſſel with warm water, 
ſhould be placed near, or under the bed. Theſe precau- 
tions being taken, let the operator place himſelf upon a 
low chair, and having lubricated with pomatum the 
blades of the forceps, and alſo his right hand and fingers, 


ſlide firſt the hand gently into the vagina, puſhing it a- 
long in a flattened form, between that and the child's head, 


until the fingers have paſſed the os internum; then, with 


his other hand, let him take one of the blades of the for- 


ceps from the place where it was depoſited, and introduce 
it betwixt his right hand and the head; if the point 


or extremity of it ſhould ſtick at the ear, let it be ſlipt 


backward a little, and then guided forwards with a flow 


and delicate motion: when it ſhall have paſſed the os u- 


teri, let it be advanced ſtill farther up, until the reſt at 


which the blades lock into each other be cloſe to the 


lower part of the head, or at leaſt within an inch thereof, 

Having in this manner introduced one blade, let him 
withdraw his right hand, and infinuate his left in the 
ſame direction, along the other fide of the head, until his 


fingers ſhall have paſſed the os internum ; then taking out 


the other blade from the place of concealment, with the 
hand that is diſengaged, let it be applied to the other fide 
of the child's head, by the fame means employed in intro- 
ducing the firſt; then the left hand muſt be withdrawn, 
and the head being embraced between the blades, let them 
be locked in each other. Having thus ſecured them, he 
muſt take a firm hold with both hands, and, when the 
pain comes on, begin to pull the head along from fide to 
ſide, continuing this operation during every pain until 
the vertex appears through the os externum, and the neck 
of the child can be felt with the finger below the os pu- 
bis; at which time, the forehead puſhes out the perinæ- 
um like a large tumour: then let him ſtand up. and rai- 


ſing the handles of the forceps, pull the head upwards 
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alſo, that the forehead being turned half round upwards, 
the perinzum and low. parts of the os externum may 
not be tore. 295 ö $2.5 
In ſtretching the os externum or internum, we ought to 
imitate nature: for in practice we find, that when they are 
opened ſlowly, and at intervals, by the membranes with 


the waters, or the child's head, the parts are ſeldom in- 


flamed or lacerated : but in all natural labours, when theſe 


parts are ſuddenly opened, and the child delivered by 


ſtrong and violent pains, without much intermiſhon, this 
misfortune ſometimes happens, and the woman is after- 
wards 1n great pain and danger. 

We ought therefore, when obliged to dilate thoſe 
parts, to proceed in that flow, deliberate manner ; and 
though upon the firſt trial, they feel ſo rigid, that one 
would imagine they could never yield or extend; yet, 
by ſtretching-with the hand, and reſting by intervals, we 
can frequently overcome the greateſt refiſtance. We muſt 
alſo, in ſuch cafes, be very cautious, pulling flowly, with 
intermiſſions, in order to prevent the ſame laceration : 
for which purpoſe too, we ought to lubricate the perinæum 
with pomatum, during thoſe ſhort intervals, and keep 
the palm of one hand cloſe preſſed to it and the neigh- 
bouring parts, while with the other we pull at the ex- 
tremity of the handles of the forceps; by which means, 
we preſerve the parts, and know how much we may ven- 
ture to pull at a time. When the head is almoſt deliver- 
ed, the parts, thus ſtretched, muſt be flipped over the 
forehead and face of the child, while the operator pulls 
upwards with the other hand, turning the handles of the 
forceps to the abdomen of the woman, 2 

This method of pulling upwards, raiſes the child's 
head from the perinzum, and the half. round turn to the 
abdomen of the mother brings out the forehead and face 
from below; for, when that part of the hind-head which 
is joined to the neck, reſts at the under - part of the os 
pubis, the head turns upon it, as upon an axis. In pre- 
ternatural caſes alſo, the body being delivered, muſt in 
the ſame manner be raiſed up over the belly of the mo- 
ther, and at the ſame time the perinæum flipt over the 
face and forehead of the child, Fe. 

In the introduction of the forceps, let each blade be 
puſhed up in an imaginary line from the os externum, to 
the middle ſpace betwixt the navel and ſcrobiculus cordis 
of the woman; or, in other words, the handles. of the 
forceps are to be held as far back as the perineum will 
allow, The introduction of the other hand to the op- 
poſite fide, will, by preſſing the child's head againſt the 
firſt blade, detain it in its proper place till the other can 
be applied ; or, if this preſſure ſhould not ſeem ſufficient, 
it may be ſupported by the operator's knee, 

When the head is come low down, and cannot be 
brought farther, becauſe one of the ſhoulders reſts above 
the os pubis, and the other upon the upper-part of the 
ſacrum, let the head be ſtrongly graſped with the forceps, 
and puſhed up as far as poſſible, moving from blade to 
blade as you puſh up, that the ſhoulders may be the more 
eaſily moved to the fides of the pelvis, by turning the 
face or forehead a little towards one of them ; then, the 
forehead muſt be brought back again into the hollow of 
the ſacrum, and another effort made- to deliver : but, 


ſhould 
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ſrould the diſficulty remain, let the head be puſhed up a- 
gain, and turned to the other ſide; be cauſe it is uncer- 
tain which of the ſhoulders reſts on the os pubis, or fa- 
crum. Suppoſe, for example, the right ſhoulder of the 
ch.14 ticks above the os pubis, the forehead beiog in the 
hollow-of the ſacrum; in this caſe, if the forehead be 
turned to: the right-hand fide of the woman, the ſhoulder 
will not move; whereas, if it be turned to the left, and 
the head at the ſame time puſhed a little upwards, fo as 
to raiſe and. diſengage the parts that were fixed, the right 
ſhoulder being towards the right hand fide, and the other 
to the left ſide of the brim of the pelvis, when the fore- 
head is turned back again into the hollow of the ſacrum, 
the obſtacle will be removed, and the head be more eafily 
dehvered. This being performed, let the forceps be un- 
locked, and: the blades diſpoſed cauriouſly under the 
cloaths ſo as not to be diſcovered; then proceed to the 
delivery of the child, which, when the nevel-ſtring is 
cat and tied, may be committed to the nurſe, The next 
care is to wipes the blades of the forceps, ſingly, under 
the cloaths, flide them warily into your pockets, and de 
liver the placenta, | 


ingen the forehead is to the Os Pubis, 


WHen the forehead, inſtead of being towards the ſa- 
crum, is turned forwards to the os pubis, the woman 
mult be laid in the ſame poſition as in the former cale ; 
becauſe here alſo, the ears of the child are towards the 
ſides of the pelvis, or a little diagonally ſituated, provi- 
ded the forehead is towards one of the groins. The blades 
of the forceps being introduced along the ears, or as near 
them as poſſible, according to the foregoing directions, 


the head muſt be puſhed up a little, and the forehead ' 


turned to one fide of the pelvis; thus let it be brought 
along, until the-hindhead arrives at the lower part of the 
iſctium: then the forehead muſt be turned backward, 
ito the hollow of the ſacrum, and even a quarter or 
mare to the contrary fide, in order to prevent the ſhoul- 
ders from hitebing on the upper part of the os pubis, or 
ſacrum, ſo that they may be ſtill towards the ſides of the 
pelvis; then let the quarter turn be reverſed, and the 
forehead being replaced in the hollow of the ſacrum, the 
head may be extracted as above, In performing theſe 
different turns, let the head be puſhed up or pulled down 
occaſionally, as it meets with leaft reſiſtance. In this 
caſe, when the head is ſmall,” it will come along as it 
preſents ; but if large, the chin will de ſo much preſſed 
againſt the breaſt, that it cannot be brought up with the 
half round turn, and the woman will be tore if it comes 
along, See Plate CXII. where | 
Fi. 3. ſhews the head of the fetus, by ſtrong la- 
bour-pains, ſqueezed into a longiſh form, with a 
tumour onthe vertex, from a long compreſſion of the 
head in the pelvis. | 
K. The tumour on the vertex. 
L, The forceps. 4537 
M. The veſica urinaria much diſtended with a large 
quantity of urine from the long preſſure of the head 
againſt the urethra. b 
N. The under part of the uterus, 
OO, The os uteri. 
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When it preſents fair at the brim of the Petvis.* © 
Wu tx the forchead and face of the child are turned to 


the fide of the pelvis, (in which caſe it is higher than gn 


the firſt ſituation), it will be difficult, if the woman lies 
on her back, to introduce the forceps ſo as to graſp the 
head with a blade over cach ear; becauſe the head is of- 
ten preſſed ſo hard againſt the bones, in this poſition, 
that there is no room to infinuate the fingers between the 
ear and the os pubis. ſo as to introduce the blades ſafely, 
on the inſide of the os internum, or puſh one of them up 
between the ſingers and the child's bead. When things 
are ſo ſituated, the beſt poſtute for the woman is that of 
lying on one ſide, as fotmerly directed, becauſe the bones 
will yield a little, and the forceps (of conſequence) may 
be the more eaſily inttodu cet. ; 
Suppoſe her lying on her left ſide, and the forehead of 


the child turned to the ſame ſide of the pelvis; let the 


fingers of the operator's right hand be introduced along 
the ear, between the head and the os pubis, until they 
paſs the os internum: if the head is fo immoveably fixed 
in the pelvis, that there, is no paſſage between them, let 
his left hand be puſhed up between the ſacrum and the 
child's head, which being raiſed as high/as paſkble, above 
the brim of the pelvis, he will have room ſufficient for 
his fingers and forceps; then let him ſlide up one of the 


blades, with the right hand, remembering to preſs the 


bandle backwards to the perinæum, that the point may 
humour the turn of the ſacrum and child's head: this 
being effected, let him withdraw his left hand, with which 


he may hold the handle of the blade, already introduced, 
while be inſinuates the fingers of his right hand at the os. 


pubis, as before directed, and puſhes up the other blade, 
flowly ard gently, that he may run no. riſk of hurting the 
os internum or bladder; and here alſo keep the handle 
of it as far backwards as the perinzum will allow z 
when the point has paſſed the os internum, let him ſlide 
it up farther, and join the legs by locking them together, 
keeping them {till in a line with the middle ſpace betwixt 
the navel and ſcrobiculus cordis. Then let him pull along 


the head, moving it from fide to fide, or from one ear 


of the child to the other; when it is ſufficiently advanced, 
let him move the forehead into the hollow of the ſacrum, 
and a quarter - turn farther, then bring it back into the 


ſame cavity; but, if the head will not eaſily come along, 
let the woman be turned on her back after the forceps. 


have been fixed, and the handles firmly tied with a gar- 
ter or filler ; let the hindhead be pulled half round out- 
werds, from below the os pubis, and the änſtrument and 
child managed as before. | 1 
In all thoſe caſes that require the forceps, if the head 
cannot be raifed above the brim of the pelvis, or the fin- 


gers inttoduced within the os internum, to guide the 


points of the 8 along the ears, eſpecially at the oſſa 


pubis, iſchia, or ſacrum; Jet che fingers” and hand be 


puſned up as far as they will go, along the open ſpace 
betwixt the ſacrum and iſchium; then one of the blades 


may be mtroduced, moved to, and fixed over the ear, the 


ſituation of which is already known: the other hand may 


be introduced, and the other blade conducted in the ſame 


manner, on the oppoſite fide of the pelvis; but, before 
t 31. they 
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introduced. 


226 ie. WW. L1 
they are locked together, care muſt be taken that they 
are exactly oppoſite to each other, and both ſufficiently 


In this caſe, if the operator finds the up- 
per part of the ſacrum jetting, in ſo much that the point 
of the forceps cannot paſs it, let him try with his hand 


to turn the forehead a little backwards, ſo that one ear 


will be towards the groin, and the other towards the ſide 


of that prominence ; conſequently, there will be more 


Can fave the child by turning. 


m from the blades to pals along the ears: but if the 


. forehead ſhould remain immoveable, or though moved 
return to its former place, let one blade be introduced 
behind one ear, and its fellow before the other, in which 


caſe the introduction is ſometimes more eafily performed 
when the woman, lies on her back, than when lhe is laid 


on one fide, See Plate CXIL. fig. 2. 


When the FACE preſents. 


Wen the face preſents, reſting on the upper part of 
the pelvis, the head ought to be puſhed up to the fundus 
uteri; the child turned and brought by the feet, becauſe 
the hind head is turned back. on the ſhoulders, and, unleſs 


very ſmall, cannot be pulled along with the forceps; but 


ſhould it advance pretty faſt in the pelvis, it will be ſome- 
times delivered alive, without any reſiſtance. But, if it 


' deſcends flowly, or, after it is low down, ſticks for a con- 


ſiderable time, the long preſſure on the brain frequently 


deſtroys the child, if not relieved in time, by turning or 


extracting with the forceps. 

When the head is detained very high up, and no figns 
of its deſcending appear, and the operator having ſtretch- 
ed the parts with a view to turn, diſcovers that the pel- 


vis is narrow, and the head large, he mult not proceed 


with turning, becauſe after this hath been performed, 
perhaps with great difficulty, the head cannot be deli 
vered without the aſſiſtance of the crotchet. No doubt 
it would be a great advantage in all caſes where the face 
or forehead preſents, if we could raiſe the head ſo as to 


alter the bad poſition, and move it ſo, with our hand, as 
to bring the crown of the head to preſent : and indeed 


this ſhould always be tried, and more eſpecially, when 
the pelvis is too narrow, or the head too large ; and when 
we are dubious of ſaving the child by turning : but fre- 
quently this is impoſſible to, be done, when the waters 
are evacuated, the uterus ſtrongly contracted on the child, 
and the upper part of the. head ſo ſlippery as to elude our 
hold; infomuch that, even when the-preſſure is not great, 
we ſeldom ſucceed, unleſs the head is ſmall, and then we 
If you ſucceed, and the 
woman is ſtrong, go on as in natural labour; but, if this 
fails, then it will be more adviſeable to wait with patience 
for the deſcent of the head, ſo as that it may be deliver- 
ed with the forceps; and conſequently the child may be 
ſaved; but, if it ſtill remains in its high ſituation, and 


the woman is weak and exhauſted, the forceps may be 


tried; and, ſhould they fail, recourſe muſt be had to the 
crotchet; becauſe the mother's life is always to be more 
regarded than the ſafety of the child. 

When the face of the child is come down, and ſticks 
at the os externum, the greateſt part of the head is then 
ſqueezed down into the pelvis, and if not ſpeeedily de- 


livered, the child is frequently loſt by the violent com- 


* 
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pre ſlion of the brain: beſides, when it is ſo low down, it 
leldom can be returned, on account of the great contrac- 
tion of the uterus, Io this caſe, when the chin is turned 
towards the os pubis, at the lower part of that bone, 
the woman muſt be laid on her back, the forceps intro- 
duced, as formerly directed in the firit caſe, and when the 
chin 1s brought out from -under the os pubis, the head 
matt be pulled half round upwards; by which means the 
fore and hind head will be raiſed from the perinzum, and 
the under part of the os externum prevented from being 
tore, F 

It the chin points to either ſide of the pelvis, the wo- 
man mult be laid on her fide, the blad:s of the forceps 
introduced along the ears, one at the os pubis, and the 
other at the ſacrum; and the chin, when brought lower 
down, turned to the pubis, and delivered: for the pel- 
vis being only two inches in depth at this place, the chia 
is eaſily brought from under it, and then the head is at 
liberty to be turned half round upwards; becauſe the 
chin being diſengaged from this bone, can be pulled up 
over it externally ; by which means, two inches of room, 
at leaſt, will be gained, for the more eaſy delivery of the 
fore and hind head, which are now preſſed againſt the 
perinzum. When the chin is towards the ſacrum, the 
hind head preſſed back betwixt the ſhoulders, ſo that the 
face is kept from riſing up below the os pubis, the head 
mult be puſhed up with the hand, to the upper part of 
the pelvis, and the forceps introduced and fixed on the 
ears; the hindhead mult be turned to one fide of the pel- 
vis, While the chin is moved to the other fide, and, if 
poſſible, to the lower part of the iſchium; then the 
hind head muſt be brought into the hollow of the ſacrum, 
with the chin below the os pubis, and delivered as above 
directed. If this cannot be done, let the operator try, 
with the forceps, to pull down the hind-head below the 
os pubis, and at the ſame time, with the fingers of the 
other hand, puſh the face and forehead backwards and 
upwards into the hollow of the ſacrum, 

For when the chin points to the back part of the pel- 
vis, the forehead is ſqueezed againſt the os pubis, while 
the hind-head is preſſed upon the back, betwixt the ſhoul- 
ders; ſo that the head cannot be delivered unleſs, the 
occiput can be brought out from below the os pubis, as 
formerly deſcribed. See Plate CXII. fig. 4, and 5. 

Fi. 4. ſhews, in the lateral view the face of the 

child preſenting and forced down into the lower 
part of the pelvis, the chin being below the pubes, 
and the vertex in the concavity of the os ſacrum: 
The water being likewiſe all diſcharged, the uterus 
appears cloſely joined to the body of the child. 

Fis. 5. ſhews, in a lateral view, the head of the child 

in the ſame poſitiob as in the former figure. 

AB, The vertebræ of the loins, os ſacrum, and coccyx. 

C, The os pubis of the left ſide, 

D, The inferior part of the rectum. 

E, The perinzum, 

F, The left labium pudendi. 

G6 G, The uterus, 

The ſum of all that has been ſaid on this head, may 
be comprehended in the following general maxims. 

Young practitioners are often at a loſs to know. and 


| judge 


M 1 
jedge by the touch in the vagina, when the head is far 
- encugh down in the baſon for uſing the forceps. If we 
were to take our obſervations from what we feel of the 
head at the os pubis, we ſhould be frequently deceived ; 
becauſe in that placethe pelvis is only two inches in depth, 
and the head will-ſeem lower down than it really is: but 
if, in examining backwards, we find little or no part of 
it towards the ſacrum, we may be certain that all the 
head is above the brim: if we 6nd it down as far as the 
middle of the ſacrum, one third of it is advanced; 
if as far down as the lower part, one half; and in 
this caſe, the largeſt part is equal with the brim. When 
it is in this ſituation, we may be almoſt certain of ſuc- 
ceeding with the forceps; and when the head is ſo 
low as to protrude the external parts, they never fail, 
But theſe things will differ according to different circum- 
ſtances, that may occaſion a tedious delivery, 


% 


Let the operator acquire an accurate knowledge of 


the figure, ſhape, and dimenſions of the pelvis, together 
with the ſhape, ſize, and poſition of the child's head. 

Let the breech of the woman be always brought for- 
wards, a little over the bed, and her thighs pulled up 
to her belly, whether fhe-lies on her fide or back, to give 
room to apply, and to move the. forceps up or down, or 
from ſide to (ide, | 

Let the parts be opened and the fingers paſs the os 
internum: in order to which, if it Cannot be otherwiſe 
accompliſhed, let the head be raiſed two or three inches, that 
the fingers may have more room ; if the head can be raiſed 
above the brim. your hand is not confined by the bores ; for, 
as we have already obſerved, the pelvis is wider from 
ſide to fide, at the brim, than at the lower part; if the 
fingers are not paſt the os uteri, it is in danger of being 
included betwixt the forceps and the child's head. 

The forceps, if poſſible, ſhould paſs along the ears, 
becauſe, in that caſe, they ſeldom or never hurt or mark 
the head. 8 

They ought to be puſhed up in an imaginary line, 
towards the middle ſpace between the navel and ſcrobiculus 
cordis, otherwiſe the ends will run againſt the ſacrum. 

The forehead ought always to be turned into the hol- 
low of the ſacrum, when it is not already in that ſitua- 
tion. When the face preſents, the chin mult be turned 
to below the os pubis, and the hind-head into the hol-. 
low of the ſacrum. | 

When the ſhoulders reſt at the pubes, where they are 
detained, the head muſt be turned a large quarter to the 
oppoſite fide, ſo as that they-may lie towards the ſides of 


the pelvis, 


The head mult always be brought out with -an half 
round turn, over the outſide of the os pubis, for the pre- 
ſervation of the perinzum; which muſt at the ſame time 
be ſupported with the flat of the other hand, and ſlide 
gently backwards over the head. : | 

When the head is fo low as to protrude the parts, in 
form of a large tumour, and the vertex. hath begun to 
dilate the os externum, but, inſtead of advancing, is long 
detained in that ſituation, from any of the forementioned 
cauſes of laborious caſes, and the operator cannot exactly 
diſtinguiſh the poſition of the head, let him introduce a 

nger between the os pubis and the head, and he will 
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frequently find the back part of the neck, or one ear, at 
the forepart, or towards the ſide of the pelvis: when the 
ſituation is known, he needs not ſtretch the os externum, 
and raiſe the head, as formerly directed; but he may in- 
troduce the forceps, and they being properly joined, and 
their handies tied, pull gently during every pain; or if 
the pains are gone, at the interval of four or five minutes, 
that the parts may be ſlowly dilated, as they are in the 
natural labour: but, when the ſituation cannot be known, 
the head ought to be raiſed. The ſame method may alſo 
be taken when the face preſents, and is low in the pelvis, 
except when the chin is toward the back part: and in this 


caſe, the head ought to be raiſed likewiſe, | 2 
Almoſt all theſe directions are to be followed, except 


when the head is ſmall, in which caſe it may be brought 
along by the force of pulling : but this only happens when 
the woman is reduced, and the labour-pains are not ſuf- 
ficient to deliver the child; for, the lower part of the 
uterus may be ſtrongly contracted before the ſhoulders, 
and ſo cloſe to the neck of the child, as to prevent its 
advancing, even when the head is ſo looſe in the pelvis, 
that we can ſometimes. puſh our fingers all round it : and 
this is ofteneſt the occaſion of preventing the head's bein 

delivered when low in the pelvis. The difficulty, when 
high up, is from the reſtraint at the brim; and when it 
paſſes that, the head is ſeldom retained in the lower part, 
unleſs the patient is weak. In this cafe, we need not wait, 
becauſe we are commonly certain of relieving the woman 


immediately with the forceps, by which you prevent the 


danger that may happen both to the mother and child, b 
the head's continuing. to lodge there too long. This caſo 
ſhould be a caution againſt breaking the membranes too 
ſoon, becauſe the uterus may contract too forcibly and 
too long before the ſhoulders ; when the head in this caſe 
is advanced one third or half way on the outſide of the 
os externum, if the pains are ſtrong, this laſt inconveni- 
ence is frequently remedied by introducing your two fin- 


gers into the rectum, as formerly directed: by theſe 


rules, delivery may (for the moſt part) be performed 
with eaſe and ſafety: nevertheleſs, the head is fome- 
times ſo ſqueezed and locked in the pelvis, and the hairy 
ſcalp ſo much ſwelled, that it is impracticable to raiſe up 
the head ſo as to come at the ears or os internum; or 
to diſtinguiſh the ſutures of the ſkull, ſo as to know how 
the heads preſents, In this caſe, the forceps muſt be 
introduced at random, and the uncertainty of the poſition 
generally removed by remembering, that in choſe caſes, 


where the head is ſqueezed down with great difficulty, tbe 


ears are for the molt part towards the os pubis and ſa- 
crum; and that the forehead ſeldom turns into the hol- 
low of the ſacrum, before the occiput is come down to 


the lower part of the iſchium ; and then riſes gradually 


towards the under part of the os pubis, and the peri- 
nzum and anus are forced down before it, in form of a 


large tumour. ; 


On ſuch occaſions, the woman being laid on her "FRY 
if one ear is to the ſacrum and the other to the os pubis, 


the blades of the forceps are to be introduced ; and if 
they meet with any reliſtance at the points, they muſt not 


be forcibly thruſt up, leſt they paſs on the outſide of the 


0s uteri, and tear the vagina, which, together with the 
| | __ womb 
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womb, would be included in the inſtrument, and pulled 


along with the head: for this reaſon, if the blade does 


not cally paſs, let it be withdrawn a little dowawards, * 


as before directed, and puſhed up again, moving the point 
eloſe to the head; if the ear obſtructs its paſſage, let the 
poiat be brought a little outwards: and by theſe cautious 
eſſays, it will at length paſs without further reſiſtance, 
and ought to be advanced a gonſiderable way, in order to 
certify the operator that he is not on the outſide of the os 
internum. Fs g 

When the forceps are fixed, and the operator uncer- 
tain which way the forehead lies, let him pull ſlowly, 
and move the head with a quarter turn, firſt to one fide 
and then to the other, until he ſhall have found the di- 
rection in which it comes molt eaſily along. - 


* 


I at any time we find the forceps begin to ſlip, we 


mult. reſt, and puſh them up again gently: but, if they 
are like to flide off at a fide, untie the handles, and 
move them ſo as to take a firmer hold, fix as before, and 
deliver. If we are obliged to hold with both hands, the 
parts may be ſupported by the firm application of an aſ- 
ſiſtant's hand; for, without ſuch cautious management, 
they will run a great riſk of being lacerated ; a misfortune 
which rarely happens, when the perinæum is properly 
preſſed back, and the head leifurely delivered, Some- 
times, when the head is brought low down, you may take 
off the forceps, and help along with your fingers on each 
ſide of the coccyx, or in the rectum, as directed in the 
natural labour. | 

If the head is low down, the cars are commonly dia- 
gona], or to the ſides; and when the head is brought 
down one third, or one half, through the os externum, 
the operator can then certify himſelf, whether the fore- 
head is turned to the coccyx or os pubis, by feeling with 
his finger for the back-part of the neck or ear, betwixt 
the as pubis and the head; and then move the head as a- 


| boye directed. 


Let him try to alter with his hand every bad poſition 


of the head; and if it be detained high up ia the pelvis, 


in conſequence of the woman's weakneſs, the rigidity of 


- the parts, the circumvolutions or ſhortneſs of the funis, 


or the contraction of the uterus over the ſhoulders of the 
child, the forceps will frequently ſucceed when the fetus 
cannot be turned: but, if the head is large, or the pelvis 
narrow, the child is ſeldom ſaved either by turning or u- 
fig the forceps, until the head ſhall be farther advanced. 
And here it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the blades 
of the forceps ought to be new covered with ſtripes of 
waſhed leather after any! ſhall have been uſed, eſpecially 


in delivering a woman ſuſpected of having an infectious 
diſtemper. | 


The ſigns of a Dead Child. 


WQ the head preſents, and cannot be delivered by 
the labour-pains; when all the common methods have 
been uſed without ſucceſs, the woman being exhauſted, 
and all her efforts vain; and when the child cannot be 
delivered without ſuch force as will endanger the life of 
the mother, becauſe the head is too large or the pelvis 
too narrow; it then becomes abſolutely neceſſary to open 
the head, and extract with the hand, forceps, or crotchet, 


«+ 


n! T. 


Indeed this lat method formerly was the common prac- 
tice when the child could not be eaſily turned, and is ſtill 
io uſe with thoſe who do not know how to ſave the child 
by delivering with the forceps: for this reaſon, their 
chief care and ſtudy was to diitiogaiſh whether the fœtus 
was dead or alive; and as the {igns were uncertain, the 
operation was often delayed until the woman was in the 
moſt imminent danger; or when it was performed ſoon- 
er, the operator was frequently accuſed of raſhneſs, on 
the ſuppoſition that the child might in time have been 
delivered alive by the labour-pains : perhaps he was ſome- 
times conſcious to himſelf of the juſtice of this imputation, 
although what he had done was with an uprightintention, 

The ſigns of a dead feetus were, firit, the child's cea- 
ſing to move and (tir in the uterus, Secondly, The evacu- 
ation of meconium, though the breech is rot preſſed into 
the pelvis. Thirdly, No perceivable pulſation at the 
fontanelle and temporal arteries. Fourthly, A large 
ſwelling or tumour of the hairy ſcalp, Fifthly, An un- 
common laxity of the bones of the cranium. Sixthly, 


The diſcharge of a fœtid ichor from the vagina, the ef- 


fluvia of which ſurround the woman and gave riſe to the 
opinion that her breath. conveyed a mortified ſmell, 
Seventhly, Want of motion in the tongue, when the face 
preſents.” Eightly, No perceivable pulſation in the ar- 
teries of the funis umbilicalis, when it fells down below 
the head; nor at the wriſt when the atm preſents; and 
no motion of the fingers. © Ninthly, The pale and livid 
countenance of the woman. Tenthly, A collaphng and 
flaccidity of the breaſt. Eleventhly, A coldneſs felt in 
the abdomen, and weight, from the child's falling like a 
heavy ball to the fide on which ſhe lies. Twelfthly, A 
ſeparation of the hairy ſcalp on the ſlighteſt touch, and a 
diſtin& perception of the bare bones. > IF 

All or moſt of theſe ſigns are dubious and uncertain, 
except the laſt, which can only be obſerved after the fo. 
tus hath been dead ſeveral days. One may alſo certain · 
ly pronounce the child's death, if no pulſation hath been 
felt in the navel ſtring for the ſpace of twenty or thirty 
minutes ; but the. ſame certainty is not to be acquired 


from the arm, unleſs the ſkin can be (tripped off with 


eaſe. > 


When the CRoTCHET is to be uſed. 


M:DwirFeky is now ſo much improved, that the ne- 
ceſſity of deſtroying the child does not occur ſo often as 
formerly: indeed it never ſhould be done, except when 
it is impoſſible to turn, or to deliver with the forceps; 
and this is ſeldom the caſe but when the pelvis is too 
narrow, or the head too large to paſs, and therefore 
reſts above the brim : for this reaſon, it is not ſo necel+ 
ſary for the operator to puzzle himſelf about dubious 
ſigns; becauſe in theſe two caſes, there is no room for 


| heſitation : for if the woman cannot poſſibly be delivered 


in any other way, and is in imminent danger of her he, 
the belt practice is undoubtedly to have recourle to that 
method which alone can be uſed for her preſervation, 
namely, to diminiſh the bulk of the head. 

In this caſe, inſtead of deſtroying, you are really ſa- 
ving a life; for, if the operation be delayed, both mother 
and child are loſt. | 1 


— 


CROTCHET, 


Wren the head, preſents, and ſuch is the caſe that 
the child can neither be delivered by turning, nor extrac- 
ted with the forceps, and it is abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
liver the woman to ſave her life, this operation mult then 
be performed in the following manner, 


The operator mult be provided with a pair of curved - 


crotchets, made according to the improvemeats upon thoſe 
propoſed by Meſnard, together with a pair of [GiTars a - 
bout nine inches long, with reſts near the middle of the 
blades, and the blunt hook. : | 


Of the Woman's Poſture. 


Tus patient ought to be laid on her back or ſide in the 
ſame action directed in the uſe of the forceps ; the ope- 
rator muſt be ſeated on a low chair, and the inſtruments. 
concealed and diſpoſed in the ſame manner, and for. the 


ſame reaſon mentioned in treating of the forceps.” The 


parts of the womat:, have already, in all likelihood, been 
ſufficiently dilated by his endeayours to turn or deliver 


with the forceps; or if no efforts of that kind have been 


uſed, becauſe by the touch he had learned that no ſuch 
endeavours would ſucceed, as in the caſe of a large hy- 
drocephalus, when the bonès of the cranium are often ſe - 
parated at a great diſtance from each other; or upon per- 
ceiving that the pelvis was extremely narrow : If, upvn 
theſe conſiderations, he hath made no trials in which the 
parts were opened, let him gradually dilate the os exter- 
num aud internum, as formerly directed. | 

The head is commonly kept down pretty firm, by the 
ſtrong contraction of the uterus round the child; but 
ſhould it yield to one fide, let it be kept ſteady by the 
hand of an aſſiſtant, preſfing upon the belly of the woman; 
let him introduce his hand, and preſs two fingers againſt 
one of the ſutures of the eranium ; then take out his 
ſciſſars from the place, in which they were depoſited, and 
guiding them by the hand and fingers till they reach the 
hairy ins puſh them gradually into it, until their pro: 
greſs is ſtopped by the reſts, SENSE 
If the head lips aſide, in ſuch a manner, as that they 
cannot be puſhed into the ſkull at the ſuture, they will 
make their way through the ſolid bones, if they are moved 
in a ſemicircular turn, like the motion of boring, and this 
method continued till you find the point firmly fixed; for, 
if this is not obſerved, the points ſlide along the bones. 
The ſciſſars ought to be ſo ſharp at the points, as to 
penetrate the integuments and bones when puſhed with a 


moderate force; but not ſo keen as to cut the operator's. 


fiogers, or the yagina in introducing them, ; , 
The ſciſſars being thus forced into the brain, as far as 
the reſts at the middle of the blades, let them be kept 
firm in that ſituation; and the hand that was in the ya- 
gina being withdrawn, the operator muſt take hold of 
the handles with each hand, and pull them aſunder, that 
the blades may dilate and make a large opening in the 
ſkull; then they mult be hut, turned, and again pulled 
aſunder, ſo as to make the inciſion, crucial; by which 
means the opening will be enlarged, and ſufficient room 
made for the introduction of the fingers: let them be af- 
Vor. III. Ne, 78. 2 
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terwards'cloſed, and introduced even beyond the reſts; 
when they muſt again be opened, and turned half round 
from ſide to fide, until the ſtrufture of the brain is ſo ef- 
fectually deſtroyed, that it can be evacuated with eaſe. 
This operation being performed, let the ſciſſars be ſhift 
and withdrawn; but, if. this inſtryment will not anſwer 
the laſt purpoſe, the buſineſs may be done by introducing 
the crotchet within the opening of the ſſcull. The brain 
being thus deſtroyed, and the inſtrument withdrawn, ler 
him introduce his right hand into the vagina, and two 
fingers into the opening which hath been made, that if 

any ſharp ſplinters of the bones remain, they may be 
broken off and taken out; leſt they ſhould injure the 


Woman's vagina, or the operator's own fingers.” 7 
If the cafe be an hydrocephalus, let him fix his fingers 
on the inſide and his thumb on the outſide of the opening, 


and endeavout to pull along the ſkull in time of, a pain; 
but, if labour is weak, he muſt defire the woman to aſũſt 
his endeayours by forcing down; and thus the child is 
frequently delivered ; becauſe, the water being evacua- 
ted, the head collapſes of .courſe,  _ 


But when the pelvis is narrow, the head requires much 


greater force to be brought along; unleſs the Jabour-pains 
are ſtrong enough to preſs it down and diminiſh it, by 
ſqueezing out the cerebrum: in this caſe, let the opera- 
tor withdraw bis fingers from the dpening, and, ſiding 
them along the head, paſs the os uteri; then, with his 


left hand, taking one of the crotchets from the place of 


its concealment, introduce it along his right hand, with. 
the point towards the child's head, and fix it above the 
chin in the mouth, back part of the neck, or above the 
ears, Or in any place where it will take firm hold: ha- 
ving fixed the inſtrument, let him withdraw, his right 
hand, and with it take hold on the end or handle of the 
crotchet; then introduce his left to ſeize the bones at the 
opening of the ſkull (as above directed) that the head may 
be kept ſteady, and pull along with both hands. 

If the head is ſtill detained by the uncommon narrow- 
neſs of the pelvis, let him introduce his left hand along 
the oppoſite ſide, in order to guide the other crotchet; 
which being alſo applied and locked or joined with its fel- 
low, in the manner of the forceps, he muſt pull with ſuf- 
ficient force, moving from ſide to ſide, and as it advances, 
turn the fore head into the hollow of the ſacrum, and ex- 
tract as with the forceps, humouring the ſhape of the 
head and pelvis during the operation, which ought to be 
performed ſlowly, with great judgment and caution; and 
from hence it appears àbſolutely neceſſary to know how 
the head preſents, in order to judge how the crotchet 
muſt be fixed, and the head brought along to the belt ad- 
vantage. EIT] | $7.5 

If, when the head is delivered in this manner, the bo- 
dy cannot be extracted, on account of its being much 
ſwelled, of a monſtrous ſize, or (which is moſt common- 
ly the caſe) the narrowneſs of the pelvis; let him deſiſt 
from pulling, leſt the head ſhould. be ſeparated from the 
body, and introducing one band ſo as to reach with his 


fingers to the ſhoulder-blades or breaſt, conduct along it 


one of the crotchets, with the point towards the fœtus, 
and fix it with a firm application; then withdrawiog his 
r ne, it in pulling the crotchet, while the other 
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is exerted in the ſame manner upon the head and neck of ter turn of the body muſt be again undone, without affec- 
the child: if the inftrument begins to loſe its hold, he ting the poſition of the head; a cloth may be wrapped 
muſt puſh it farther up, and fixing it again, repeat his round the breech, for the convenience of holding it more 
efforts, applying ir till higher and higher, until the body firmly; then, placing a thumb along each fide of the 
is extracted. $4 . ſpine, and with his fingers graſping the belly, let him 

; Of Pezrannarurar Linovns, pull along the body from fide to fide, with more or leſs 


force, according to the reſiſtance : when the child is de- 
PxETERNATURAL labour happens, when, inſtead of the livered as far as the ſhoulders, let him ſlide his hand flat - 


head, ſome other part of the body preſents tothe os uteri. tened (ſuppoſe the right, if ſhe lies on her back) be- 
Preternitural labours are more or leſs difficult according tween its breaſt and the perinzam, coccyx, and ſacrum 
to the preſentation of the child, and the contraction of of the woman, and introduce the fore or middle finger 
the uteras round its body. The nearer the head and (or both, if neceſſary) into the mouth of the foetus; b 
ſhoulders are the os internum or lower part of the ute- which means, the chin will be pulled to the breaſt, and 
rus, the more difficult is the caſe ; whereas, when the the forehead into the hollow of the ſacrum. And this 
head is towards the fundus, and the feet or breech near expedient will alſo raiſe upwards the hindhead, which 
the os internum, it is more eaſy to turn and deliver. relts at the os pubis. Ke | 
To begin with the eaſieſt of theſe firſt, it may be pro- When the forehead is come ſo low as to protrude the 
per to divide them into three claſſes. Firit, how to ma- perinzum, if the woman lies on her back, let the ope- 
nage when the feet, breech, or lower parts preſent. rator ſtand up, and pull the body and head of the child 
Secondly, how to behave in violent floodings; and, when upwards, bringing the forehead with an half. round turn 
the child preſents wrong before the membranes are broke, from the under-part of the os externum, which will thus 
how to ſave the waters in the uterus, that the fœtus may be defended from laceration, The application of the 
be the more eaſily turned: and what method to follow fingers in the child's mouth will contribute to bring the 
even after the membranes are broke, when all the waters head out in this manner, prevent the os externum from 
are not evacuated. .” Thirdly, how to deliver when the ute- hitching on the chin, help along the head, and guard the 
rus is ſtrongly contracted, the child preſentiog either with neck from being overſtrained; a misfortune which would 
the fore or back parts; and lying'in a circular form, or infallibly happen, if the forehead ſhould be detained at 
with the ſhoulders, breaſt, neck, face, ear, or vertex, the upper part of theſacrum: nor is there any great force 
and lying in a longiſh form, with the feet and breech to- required to obviate this inconvenience, or the leaſt dan- 
wards the fundus of the womb, which is contracted like ger of hurting the mouth, if the head is not large: for, 
a long ſheath, cloſe to the body of the foetus; and when if the head cannot be brought along with moderate force, 
the fore- parts of the child lie towards the fide, fundus, and the operator is afraid of injuring or over-ſtraining the 
fore or back part of the uterus. . lower jaw, let him puſh his fingers farther up, and preſs 


g | | on each ſide of the noſe, or on the inferior edges of the 
The firft claſs of PrETErNATURL LanBours, When ſockets of the eyes. If the legs are come out, and the 
the feet, breech, or lower parts of the fœtus preſent, ber rolled 2s! Wer gon fe 

and the head, ſhoulders, and upper farts are towards * en- ge, pl go 4+ 
age ſhing up to open, but only to pull along and manage as 
the fundus. | puming up 
| CRE above directed; ſtill remembring, to raiſe the forehead 
Tus, for the moſt part, are accounted the eaſieſt, ſlowly from the perinzum, which may be preſſed back 
even although the uterus ſhould be ſtrongly contracted with the fingers of his other hand. 
round the body of the child, and all the waters diſ- In the caſe of a narrow pelvis, or large head, which 
charged, * | cannot be brought along without the riſk of over-ſtraining 
If the knees or feet of the child preſent to the os in- the neck, let him ſlide up his fingers and hand into the 
ternum, which is not yet ſufticiently dilated to allow them vagina, and bring down one of the child's arms, at the 
and the body to come farther down; or, if the woman fame time pulling the body to the contrary ſide, by which 


is weak, wore out with long labour, or endangered by a means the ſhoulder will be brought lower down: let him 


flooding; let the operator introduce his hand into the ya- run his fingers along the arm, until they reach the elbow, 
gina, puſh up and ſtretch the os uteri, and bring along which muſt be pulled downwards with an half round turn 
the feet; which being extracted, let him wrap a linen to the other fide, below the breaſt. This muſt not be 
cloth round them, and pull until the breech appears on done with a jerk, but flowly and cantiouſly, in order to 
the outſide of the os exteraum : if the face or fore-part prevent the diſlocation, bending, or breaking of the child's 
of the ſcetus is already towards the back of the uterus, _ arm. 3 a FETUS b 
let him perſiſt in pulling in the ſame direction; but, if Let him again guide his fingers into the child's mouth, 
they are towards the os pubis, or to one fide, they muſt be and try if the head will come along: if this will not 
turned to the back-part of the uterus ; and as the head ſucceed, let the body be pulled to the other fide, ſo as to 
does not move round equal with the body, he muſt make bring down the other ſhoulder ; then ſlide up bis left 
allowance for the difference in turning, by bringing the hand, and, extracting the other arm, endeavour to deliver 
laſt one quarter farther than the place at which the head the head, If one finger of his tight hand be fixed in the 
is to be placed; ſo that the face or forehead which was child's mouth, let the body reſt on that arm: let him 
towards one of the groins will be forced to the fide of place the left hand above the ſhoulders, and put a finger 
the ſacrum, where it joins with the iſchium. This quar- on each fide of the neck: if the forchead is towards - 
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fide at the upper part of the pelvis, let him pull it lower 
down, and gradually turn it into the hollow of the ſa- 
crum ; then ſtand up, and, in pulling, raiſe the body, fo 
as to bring out the head in an half- round turn, as above 
di rected. | | 7 
When the forehead is hindered from coming down in- 
to the lower part of the ſacrum by an uncommon ſhape of 
the head or pelvis, and we cannot extract it by bringin 
it out with an half-round turn at the os pubis, we maſt 
try to make this turn in the contrary direction; and in- 
ſtead of introducing our fingers into the child's mouth, 


tet the breaſt of it reſt on the palm of your left hand, 


(the woman being on her back,) and placing the right on 
its ſhoulders, with the fingers on each fide of the neck 
preſs it downwards to the perinzum. In conſequence of 
this preſſure, the face and chin being within the perinæum, 
will move more upwards, and the head come out with an. 
half. round turn from below the os pubis: for the centre 
of motion is now where the fore : part of the neck preſſes 
at the perinæum; whereas, in the other method, the back 
part of the neck is againſt the lower part of the os pubis, 
on which the bead turns, - 3 
If the forehead is not turned to one ſide, but ſticks at 
the upper part of the ſacrum, eſpecially when the pelvis 
is narrow; let him endeavour, with his finger in the 
mouth, to turn it to one ſide of the jetting in of the ſa- 
crum, becauſe the pelvis is wider at the ſides of the brim, 
and bring it along as beforeee. * 
If one of the child's arms, inſtead of being placed a 
long the ſides of the head, is turned in between the face 
and ſacrum, or between the kindhead and os pubis, the 
ſame difficulty of extracting occurs as in a large head or 
narrow pelvis ; and this poſition frequently enſues, when 
the fore-parts of the child's body are turned from the os 
pubis down to the ſacrum: if they are turned to the left 
ide of the woman, the leſt hand and arm are re 
brought in before the face, and vice verſa; but, in theſe 
caſes, the elbow is, for the moſt part, eaſily come at, 
becauſe it is Jow down in the vagina, and then there 1s a 
veceſſity for bringing down ont or both arms before the 
head can be delivered : from whence we may conclude, 
that thoſe authors are ſometimes in the wrong, who ex- 
preſsly forbid us to pull down the arms, © Indeed, if the' 
pelvis is not narrow, nor the head very large, and the arms 
lie along the ſides of the head, there is ſeldom occaſion 


to pull them down; becauſe, the pelvis is wideſt at the 


ſides, and the membranes and ligaments that fill up the 
ſpace betwixt the ſacrum and iſehia yield to the preſ-' 
lure, and make room for the paſſage of the head: but 
when they are ſqueezed between the head and the ſacrum, 
iſchia, or oſſa pubis, and the head ſticks in the pelvis, 
they certainly ought to be brought down, or even hen 


the head comes along with difficulty. Neither is the al- 


iedged contraction of the os internum round the neck of 


the child fo frequent as hath been imagined; becauſe, 


for the moſt part, the contraction embtaces the head and 
not the neck: but; ſhould the neck alone ſuffer, that in- 
convenience may be removed by introducing the hand in- 
to the vagina, and a"finger or two into the child's mouth, 
or on each fide of the noſe : by which means alſo a ſuf- 
kcient dilatation will be preſerved in the'os extergum,, 


* 


which frequently contracts on the neck, as ſoon as the 
arms are brought out. F434 | 
The diameter, from the face or forehead to the ver- 
tex, being greater than that from the forehead to the 
back part of the hindhead or neck, when the hindhead 
reſts at the os pubis, and the forehead at the upper part 
of the ſacrum, the head can ſeldom be brought down, 
until the operator, by introducing a finger into the mouth, 
moves the — to the ſide, brings the chin to the breaſt, 
and the forehead into the hollow of the ſacrum; hy which 


means, che hindhead is raiſed, and allowed to come along 


with greater eaſe : and in pulling, balf the force only is 


applied to the neck, the other half being exerted upon the 
head, by the finger which is fixed in the mouth; ſo that 
the forchead is more eaſily brought out, by pulling up- 
wards, with the half-round turn from the perineum, 


When the operator, with his fingers in the child's mouth, 


cannot pull down the forehead into the hollow of the ſa- 
crum, let him puſh the fore-finger of his left hand betwixt 
the neck and os pubis, in order to raiſe the hindhead up- 
wards; which being done, the forehead will come down 
with leſs difficulty, eſpecially if he puſhes up and pulls 
down at the ſame time, or alternately. r 


If it be diſeovered by the touch, that the breech pre- 


ſents, that the membranes are not yet broke, the woman 
in no danger, the os internum not yet ſufficiently dilated; 


and the Jabour-pains ſtrong ; the-midwife ought to wait | 


until the membranes, with the waters, are puſhed far- 
ther down, as in the natural labour: for, as they come 
down through the os uteri into the vagina, they ſtreteh 
open the parts contained in the pelvis; and the bulk within 
the uterus being diminiſhed, it contracts and comes in 
contact with the body of the child; fo that the breech is 
puſhed along by che mechanical force of the abdoininal 
muſcles operating upon the w om. 
The fame 'conſequence will follow even although the 
membranes are broke; for the waters lubricate the parts 


as they flow off; and the breech, if not too large, or the 


pelvis narrow, is puſhed down, In this caſe, when the 
nates preſent equal and fair to the os uteri, ſo it is alſo. 
reaſonable to conclude, that when the breech preſents, it 
lies in the fame manner, but that the fore-parts of the 
child are rather turned backwards to one ſide of the ver- 
tebtæ of the loins: io this poſition, one hip will preſent, 
and the other reſt on the os pubis; but, when forced along 
with pains, the laſt will be gradually moved more and 


more to the groin of that fide, and from thence ſlip down 
at the fide of the baſin : the lower at the ſame time will. . 


be forced to the other, and the hollow betwixt the thighs. 
will reſt upon the jerting-in of the vs facrum, and come 
down in that manner; the thighs on each fide; and the 
back and round part of the breech paſſing in below the- 
arch of the os pubis, which is the beſt poſition : but if the 
back of the child is tilted backwards, then it will be for- 
ced down in the contrary direQion, and come along with 


more difficulty, viz. the thighs to the os pubis, and back 


to the ſacrum; hen it is come down to the middle or 
lower part of the pelvis, let the operator introduce the 
fore · ſinger of each hand, along the outſide, to the groins, 
and, taking hold, pull gently along during a ſtrong pain, 
If the os externum is ſo contracted, that he cannot 
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take ſufficient hold, let it be opened lowly, fo ts to al- 
low his hands to be puſhed up with eaſe; when he has 
inſinuated a finger or two in each groin, le him place his 
thumbs on the thighs, if they are towards the offa pubis, 
ſo as to obtain a firm hold; then pull along from fide ta 
ſde, and, if the back of che child is to the os pubis, con- 
tinue to aſſiſt in this manner, until the body and head are 
delivered :, the legs being commonly ſtretched up along 
the belly and breal, when the child is extracted as far as 
the ſhoulders, they come out of themſelves, or are eaſily 
brought down 3 but, if the belly of the child is turned to 
one fide, or to the os pubis, in that caſe, when the breech 
is delivered, he ought to turn the belly down to the ſa- 
crum, and the back to the os pubis ; and that the face 
may be alſo turned to the back of the mother, let him te- 
member the quarter extraordinary, which muſt be again 
+ reverſed, and then he may pull along and deliver. 
If the body cannot be turned until the thighs and legs 
are brought down, either on account-of the bulk, or be- 
cauſe the hold on the breech is not ſufficient, let him con- 
tinue to pull along, until the hams appear on the outſide 
of the os exteroum ; then ſeize one of the knees with his 
finger and thumb, and extract that leg; and let the other 
be brought down in the ſame manner. If he attempts to 
pull out the legs, before the hams arrive at this place, 
the thighs are always in danger of being bent or broke. 
When the legs are delivered, let him Wrap a cloth round 
the breech of the child, and as the body was pulled down 
almoſt 28 fat as the breaſt, before the legs could be brought 
out, it muſt be puſhed up again to the navel, or above it; 
becauſe, without this precaution, the ſhoulders would be 
ſo much engaged in the pelvis, that it would be imprac- 
ticable to make the motions. formerly. directed, ſo as to 
turn the face to the back of the mother: whereas, when 


the body is puſhed up, thoſe turns can be effected with 


greater eaſe, becauſe the belly being in the pelvis, it 
yields eaſier to the form of the baſin, When the face 
is turped properly down, let him proceed to delivery as 
above directed. 

If the breech: is detained above the pelvis, either by 
its uncommon magnitude, or the narrowneſs of the baſin; 
or if one of the nates is puſhed in, while the other reſts 
above the os pubis, ſacrum, or to either ſide; if the wo- 
man is low and weak, the pains lingering and inſufficient 
to force the child aloog ; or if ſhe is in danger from a vio- 
lent flooding : in any of theſe caſea, let him (during e- 
very pain) gradually open firſt the os externum, and then 
the os internum, with his fingers and hand. Having thus 
gained admiſſion, let him puſh up the breech to the fore 
or back part, or to one fide of the uterus, that his hand 
and arm may have room to ſlide along the fore parts or 
belly of the child, ſo as to feel the thighs, that will di- 
rect him to the legs, which muſt be brought down with 
his fingers, while, at the ſame time, he puſhes up the 
hams with his thumb, that in caſe the legs lie ſtraight 
up, they may be extracted with more eaſe by the flection 
of the knee, and run, the leſs riſk of being bent, broke, 
or overſtrained: for, if they are folded downward, they! 
are the more eaſily brought, out, 

If the breech be ſtrongly preſſed into the upper part of 
the pelvis, let him alſo puſh it upwards and to one fide, 
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that his: hand and arm may have free * : for the 
higher the breech is raiſed out of his way, be will be at 
more freedom to extract the legs, a 

If both legs cannot be eaſily brought 3 he may 
ſafely deliver with one, of which raking hold with a linen 
cloth wrapped round it, let him flide up his other hand 
into the vagina, and a finger or two into the outlide of 
the groin which is bent: by theſe means, the hip will 
come down the eaſier, and the leg, which is already ex- 
tracted, will not be over - trained by ſuſtaining the whole 
force of pulling the body along. | 
If the legs lie towards the left fide of the woman, who 
is Jaid on her back, the right hand muſt be introduced 
into the uterus ; if they lie to her right ſide, the left 
band will better anſwer the purpoſe; and if. they are to- 
wird her back or belly, either hand may be indifferent- 

uſed. | 
F In all caſes where the breech preſents, the ſafeſt prac- 
tice is always to puſh up and bring down the legs, pro- 
vided the os uteri is ſufficiently dilated, and the waters 
not wholly diſcharged. If the waters are evacuated, the 
uterus ſtrongly contracted around the child, the breech 
low, ſo as that it cannot be returned, or ſo ſmall as to 
come eaſily along, we ought then to deliver it according- 
ly; but, if ſo large as neither to be puſhed up or brought 
along with the aſſiſtance of the fingers, let the operator 
introduce the curved handle of the blunt crotchert into 
one of the groins, his fingers into the other, and pull 
very cautiouſiy, in order to prevent a fracture or difſo- 
cation of the thigh bone, which might otherwiſe happen 
from the uſe of this inſtrument, the blunt point of which 
muſt be ſufficiently paſt the groin. A fillet may alſo be 
uſed for. the ſame purpoſe. | 

In the foregoing caſes the woman was ſuppoſed to be 


laid on her back, her legs fupported, and breech to the 


bed-ſide ; this being generally the beſt poſition for deli- 
vering the body and head: indeed. when the child is 
ſmall, ſhe may lie on her ſide, and the ſame methods be 
uſed in delivering, provided the operator ſtil] remembers 


that in this poſition the flium and iſchium of one fide 


are down, and the others up, . Beſides, when the breech 
is puſhed up, in order to bring down the legs, if they 
lie forewards towards the fore part of the uterus, and the 
belly is pendulous, he can reach them with the greateſt 
eaſe when ſhe lies on one fide, or, if the reſiſtance is 
veay great, turn her to her knees and elbows; but, when 
the legs are delivered, if the child is large, or the pelvis 


narrow, ſhe ought to be turned upon her back, becauſe 
the body and head can be better and ſafer! delivered by 


pulling up and down; and in that poſture ſhe is alſo kept 
more firm, and her thighs leſs in the operator's way, than 
when ſhe lies upon her ſide. See Plate CXIII. fig. 1, and 2. 


The ſecond claſs of PRETE® NATURAL Lazovs. 


WHen the membranes are broke, but the face, ſhoul- 
der, or ſome other. part of the child, being puſhed into, 
the pelvis, locks up the os intergum, ſo as that a ſmall 
quantity of the waters hath been diſcharged, the uterus 
is kept from contracting ſtrongly round the child, which 
is therefore more eaſily en than it le can * when 
they are all done Fal | 

When 


- 


o 

When, before the membranes are broke, the child is felt 
through them, preſenting wrong, and at the fame time 
the pains puſh them gown fo as to dilate the os internum 
more or leſe: | | | 

When the woman, at any time in the four laſt months, 
is ſeized with a violent flooding that cannot be reſtrained, 
and unleſs ſpeedily delivered muſt Joſe her life; if labour- 
Pains cannot be brought on by ſtretching the parts, deli- 
very mult be forced; but, if ſhe is in labour, and the mem- 
branes have been puſhed down with the waters, they may 
be broke; by which means, the flooding is frequently di- 
miniſhed, and the child delivered by the labour- pains. 

In theſe three different caſes, if we can p:event the 


ſtrong contraction of the uterus by keeping up the waters, 


we can alſo for the moſt part turn the child with great 
eaſe, even in the very worſt poſitions. | 

In the firft caſe, let the operator ſlowly introduce his 
hand into the vagina, and his fingers between that part 
of the child which is puſhed dowo, and the os internum : 
if in ſo doing he perceiyes ſome of the waters coming a- 
long, he mult run up his hand as quick as poſlible into 
the uterus, betwixt the inſide of the membranes and the 
child's body; the lower part of his arm will then 611 up 
the os externum like a plug, ſo that no more of the wa- 
ters can paſs; let him turn the child with its head and 
ſhoulders up to the fundus, the breech down to the low- 
er part of the uterus, and the fore-parts towards the 
mother's back ; let the hand be .puſhed no farther up 
than the middle of the child's body, becauſe, if it is ad- 
vanced as high as the fundus, it muſt be withdrawn low- 
er, before the child can be turned ; and by theſe means 
the waters will be diſcharged, and the uterus of conſe- 
quence contract ſo as to render-the turning more difficult, 

In the ſecond caſe, when the membranes are not broke, 
and we are certain that the child does not preſent fair; if 
the os internum is not ſvfficiently dilated, and the woman 
is in no danger, we may let the labour go on, until the 
parts are more ſtretched; lubricating and extending the 
os externum, by degrees, during every pain, Then in- 
troducing one hand into the vagina, we inſinuate it in a 
flattened form, within the osi nteruum, and puſh up be- 
tween the membranes and the uterus, as far as the middle 
of the womb : having thus obtained admiſhon, we break 
the membranes by graſping and ſqueezing them with 
our fingers, ſlide our hand within them, without moving 
the arm lower down, then turn and deliver as formerly 
directed; but if, in any of theſe caſes, you find the head 
is large or the pelvis narrow, bring down the head into 
the natural malice, and aſſiſt as directed in lingeriog 
or laborious caſes, 3 | 

If the woman (in the third caſe) is attacked with a 
violent flooding, occaſioned by a ſeparation of all or any 
part of the placenta from the uterus, during the laſt four 
months of pregnancy, and every method has in vain been 
tied to leſſen and reſtrain the diſcharge, the operator 
ought to pronounce the caſe dangerous, and prudently 
declare to the relations of the patient, that unleſs ſhe is 
ſpeedily delivered, both ſhe ard the child muſt periſh, 
obſerving at the ſame time, that by immediate delivery 
they may both be ſaved ; let him alſo deſite the zſhſtance 
ard advice of ſome perſon eminent in the profeſſion, for 
Vor. III. Ne. 78. 1 
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admit a finger or two. 
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the ſatis faction of ker friends, and the ſupport of his own 
reputation, Where there are no Jabour-pains, and the 
mouth of the womb is not dilated, it is ſometimes very 
difficult to deliver, more eſpecially if the os internum is 
not a little lax, but feels rigid. | 2 

If the os uteri is ſo much contracted, that the ſinger 
cannot be introduced, ſome authors have recommended 
a dilator, by which it may be gradually opened ſo as to 

Doubtleſs, ſome caſes may hap- 

pen, in which this may be neceſſary, If in ſtretching the 
os internum, labour- pains-are brought on, let the opera- 
tor flowly proceed and encourage them: when the mouth 
of the womb is opened, if the head preſents and the 
pains are ſtrong, by breaking the membranes the flooding 
will be diminiſhed ; but, if ſhe floods to ſuch a degree 
as to be in danger of herlife, and the di'atation does not 
bring on labour, at leaſt not enough for the occaſion, ſhe 
mult be immediately delivered in the following manner : 
but in the firſt place let her friends be apprized of the 
danger, and the operator beware of promiling to fave ei- 
ther mother or child, | 7 

The operator having performed his duty in meking the 
friends acquainted with the fituation of the cafe, muſt 
gently- open the os externum, by introducing his fingers 
gradually, turning them half round and puſhing upward ; 
then forming them, with the thumb, into the figure of 

a wedge or cone, continue to dilate ſlowly and by inter- 
vals, until his hand is admitted into the vagina: having 
thus far gained his point, let him inſinuate, in the ſame 
flaw cautious manner, firſt one, then two fingers, into 
the os internum, which may be dilated ſo as to admit the 
other two and the thumb in the ſame conical form, which 
will gradually make way for fliding the hand along be- 
tween the outſide of the membranes and inſide of the u- 
terus; then he muſt manage as directed in the ſecond 
caſe : If, upon fliding up his hand upon the outſide of 
the membranes, he feels the placenta adhering to that 
ſide of the womb, he muſt either withdraw that hand, 
and introduce the other on the oppoſite fide, or break 
through the membranes at the loweredge of the placenta. 

The greateſt danger in this caſe frequently proceeds 
from the ſudden emptying of the uterus and belly; for 

when labour comes on of itſelf, or is brought on in a 
regular manner, and the membranes are broke, the flood- 
ing is gradually diminiſhed, and firſt the child, then the 
placenta, is delivered by the pains ; ſo that the preſſure 

or reſiſtance is not all at once removed from the belly and 

uterus of the woman, which have time to contract by 
degrees; conſequeũtly, thoſe fainting-fits and convul- 
ſions are prevented which often proceed from a ſudden 
removal of that compreſſion under which the circulation 
was performed. | 

The younger the woman is with child, the greater is 
the difficulty in opening the os internum; and more ſo in 
the firſt child, eſpecially if the is paſt the age.of thirty- 
five. d : $i 

We ſhould never refuſe to deliver i 


n theſe dangerous 


caſes, even although the patient ſeems expiring: for, 
immediately after delivery, the uterus contracts; the 
mouths of the veſſels are ſhut up, ſo that the flooding 
ceaſes; and ſhe may recover, if ſhe lives fire or fix hours 
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take ſufficient hold, let it be opened ſlowly, ſo as to al- 
low his hands to be puſhed up with eaſe; when he has 


infiguated a finger or two in each groin, let him place his 
thumbs on the thighs, if they are towards the oſſa pubis, 
ſo as to obtain a tirm hold; then pull along from fide to 
ſide, and, if the back of the child is to the os pubis, con- 
tinue to aſſiſt in this manner, until the body and head are 
delivered : the legs being commonly ſtretched ap along 
the belly and breaſt, when the child is extracted as far as 
the ſhoulders, they come cut of themſelves, or are eaſily 
brought down ; but, if the belly of the child is turned to 
one fide, or to the os pubis, in that caſe, when the breech 
is delivered, he ought to turn the belly down to the ſa- 
crum, and the back to the os pubis ; and that the face 


- may be alſo turned to the back of the mother, let him re- 


member the quarter extraordinary, which muſt be again 


+ reverſed, and then he may pull along and deliver. 


If the body cannot be turned until the thighs and legs 
are brought down, either on account of the bulk, or be- 
cauſe the hold on the breech is not ſufficient, ' let him con- 
tinue to pull along, until the hams appear on the outſide 
of the os externum ; then ſeize one of the knees with his 
finger and thumb, and extract that leg; and let the other 
be brought down in the ſame manner. If he attempts to 
pull out the legs, before the hams arrive at this place, 
the thighs are always in danger of being bent or broke. 
When the legs are delivered, let him wrap a cloth round 
the breech of the child, and as the body was pulled down 
almoſt as far as the breaſt, before the legs could be brought 
out, it muſt be puſhed up again to the navel, or above it; 
becauſe, without this precaution, the ſhoulders would be 
ſo much engaged in the pelvis, that it would be imprac- 
ticable to make the motions formerly directed, ſo as to 
turn the face to the back of the mather : whereas, when 
the body is puſhed up, thoſe turns. can be effected with 
greater eaſe, becauſe the belly being in the pelvis, it 
yields eaſier to the form of the baſin, When the face 
is turned.properly down, let him proceed to deliver, as 
above directed. 

If the breech. is detained above the pelvis, either by 
its uncommon magnitude, or the narrowneſs of the bafin; 
or if one of the rates is puſhed in, while the other reſts 
above the os pubis, ſacrum, or to either fide; if the wo- 
mas is low and weak, the pains lingering and inſufficient 
to force the child along; or if ſhe is in danger from a vio- 
lent flooding : in any of theſe caſea, let him (during e- 
very pain) gradually open firſt the os externum, and then 
the cs internum, with his fingers and hand. Having thus 
gained admiſhon, let him puſh up the breech to the fore 
or back part, or to one fide of the uterus, that his hand 
and arm may bave room to ſlide along the fore parts or 
belly of the child, ſo as to feel the thighs, that will di- 
rect him to the legs, which mult be brought down with 
his fingers, while, at the ſame time, he puſhes up the 
hams with his thumb, that in caſe the legs lie ſtraight 
up, they may be extracted with more eaſe by the flection 
of the-knee, and run, the leſs riſk of being bent, broke, 
or overſtrained: for, if they are folded downward, they 
are the more eaſily brought out, | | 

If the breech be ſtrongly preſſed into the upper part of 
the pelvis, let him alſo puſh it upwards and to one fide, 


narrow, ſhe ought to be turned upon her back, becauſe 


that his hand and arm may have free paſſage ;: for the 
higher the breech is raiſed out of his way, be will be at 
more freedom to extract the legs, : | 
If both legs cannot be eaſily brought down, he may 
ſafely deliver with one, of which raking hold with a linea 
cloth wrapped round it, let him ſlide up his other hand 
into the vagina, and a finger or two into the outlide of 
the groin which is bent: by theſe means, the hip will 
come down the-ecafier, and the leg, which is already ex- 
tracted, will not be over · ſtrained by ſuſtaining the whole 
force of pulling the body along 
If the legs lie towards the left fide of the woman, who 
is laid on her back, the right hand muſt be introduced 
into the uterus; if they lie to her right ſide, the left 
hand will better anſwer the-purpoſe ; and if. they are to- 
Niger her back or belly, either hand may be indifferent- 
y uſed. J 
In all caſes where the breech preſents, the ſafeſt prac- 
tice is always to puſh up and bring down the legs, pro- 
vided the os uteri is ſufficiently dilated, and the waters 
not wholly diſcharged. If the waters are evacuated, the 
uterus ſtrongly contracted around the child, the breech 
low, ſo as that it cannot be returned, or ſo ſmall as to 
come eaſily along, we ought then to deliver it according- 
ly; but, if ſo large as neither to be puſhed up or brought 
along with the aſſiſtance of the fingers, let the operator 
introduce the curved handle of the blunt crotchet into 
one of the groins, his fingers into the other, and pull 
very cautiouſly, in order to preyent a fracture or diſlo- 
cation of the thigh bone, which might otherwiſe happen 
from the uſe of this inſtrument, the blunt point of which 
muſt be ſufficiently paſt the groin. A fillet may alſo be 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. | 
In the foregoing caſes the woman was ſuppoſed to be 
laid on her back, her legs fupported, and breech to the 
bed. ſide; this being generally the beſt poſition for deli- 
vering the body and head: indeed, when the child is 
ſmall, ſhe may lie on her fide, and the ſame methods be 
uſed in delivering, provided the operator ſtill remembers 
that in this poſition the flium and iſchium of one (ide 
are down, and the others up. Beſides, when the breech 
is puſhed up, in order to bring down the legs, if they 
lie forewards towards the fore part of the uterus, and the 
belly is pendulous, he can reach them with the greateſt 
eaſe when ſhe lies on one fide, or, if the reſiſtance is 
veay great, turn her to her knees and elbows; but, when 
the legs are delivered, if the child is Jarge, or the pelvis 


the body and head can be better and ſafer delivered by 
pulling up and down; and in that poſture ſhe is alſo kept 
more firm, and her thighs leſs in the operator's way, than 
when ſhe lies upon her fide. See Plate CXIII. fig. 1. and 2. 


The ſecond claſs of PxETE? NATURAL Lazovs. 


Wren the membranes are broke, but the face, ſhoul- 
der, or ſome other part of the child, being puſhed into, 
the pelvis, locks up the os internum; ſo as that a ſmall 
quantity of the waters hath been diſcharged, the uterus 
is-kept from contracting ſtrongly round the child, which 
is therefore more eaſily turned than it poſſibly can be when 
they are all gone: 

. | When 
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When, before the membranes are broke, the child is felt 
through them, preſenting wrong, and at the fame time 
the pains puſh them gown fo as to dilate the os internum 
more or leſe: | 

When the woman, at any time in the four laſt months, 
is ſeized with a violent flooding that cannot be reſtrained, 
and unleſs ſpeedily delivered muſt Joſe her life; if labour- 
pains cannot be brought on by ſtretching the parts, deli- 


very muſt be forced; but, if ſhe is in labour, and the mem- 


branes have been puſhed down with the waters, they may 

be broke; by which means, the flooding is frequently di- 

miniſhed, and the child delivered by the labour-pains. 
In theſe three different caſes, if we can p:event the 


ſtrong contraction of the uterus by keeping up the waters, 


we can alſo for the moſt part turn the child with great 
eaſe, even in the very worſt poſitions. | 

In the ſirſt caſe, let the operator ſlowly introduce his 
hand into the vagina, and his fingers between that part 
of the child which is puſhed dowo, and the os internum: 
if in ſo doing he percezyes ſome of the waters coming a- 
long, he muſt run up his hand as quick as poſſible into 
the uterus, betwixt the inſide of the membranes and the 
child's body; the lower part of his arm will then 6Il up 
the os externum like a plug, fo that no more of the wa- 
ters can paſs; let him turn the child with its head and 
ſhoulders up to the fundus, the breech down to the low- 
er part of the uterus, and the fore-parts towards the 
mother's back ; let the hand be .puſhed no farther up 
than the middle of the child's body, becauſe, if it is ad- 
vanced as high as the fundus, it muſt be withdrawn low- 
er, before the child can be turned; and by theſe means 
the waters will be diſcharged, and the uterus of conſe- 
quence contract ſo as to tender the turning more difficult, 

In the ſecond caſe, when the membranes are not broke, 
and we are certain that the child does not preſent fair; if 
the os internum is not ſufficiently dilated, and the woman 
is in no danger, we may let the labour go on, until the 
parts are more ſtretched; lubricating and extending the 
os externum, by degrees, during every pain. Then in- 
troducing one hand into the vagina, we infinuate it in a 
flattened form, within the osi nteruum, and puſh up be- 
tween the membranes and the uterus, as faras the middle 
of the womb: having thus obtained admiſhon, we break 
the membranes by graſping and ſqueezing them with 
our fingers, flide our hand within them, without moving 
the arm lower down, then turn and deliver as formerly 
directed; but if, in any of theſe caſes, you find the head 
13 large or the pelvis narrow, bring down the head into 
the natural poſition, and aſſiſt as directed in lingering 
or laborious caſes, OUR | 

If the woman (in the third caſe) is attacked with a 
violent flooding, occaſioned by a ſeparation of all or any 
part of the placenta from the uterus, during the laſt four 
months of pregnancy, and every method has in vain been 
tied to leſſen and reſtrain the diſcharge, the operator 
ought to pronounce the caſe dangerous, and prudently 
declare to the relations of the patient, that unleſs ſhe is 
ſpeedily delivered, both ſhe ard the child muſt periſh, 
obſerving at the ſame time, that by immediate delivery 
they may both be ſaved; let him alſo defire the a ſſiſtance 
ard advice of ſome perſon eminent in the profe ſſion, for 
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admit a finger or two. 
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the ſatis faction of ker friends, and the ſupport of his own 
reputation, Where there are no Jabour-pains, and the 
mouth of the womb is not dilated, it is ſometimes very 
difficult to deliver, more eſpecially if the os internum is 
not a little lax, but feels rigid, 

If the os uteri is ſo much contracted, that the finger 
cannot be introduced, ſome authors have recommended 
a dilator, by which ir may be gradually opened fo as to 
Doubtleſs, ſome caſes may hap- 
pen, in which this may be neceſſary, If in ſtretching the 
os internum, labour pains are brought on, let the opera- 
tor flowly proceed and encourage them: when the mouth 
of the womb is opened, if the head preſents and the 
pains are ſtrong, by breaking the membranes the flooding 
will be diminiſhed; but, if ſhe floods to ſuch a degree 
as to be in danger of herlife, and the di'atation does not 
bring on labcur, at leaſt not enough for the occaſion, ſhe 
muſt be immediately delivered in the following manner: 
but in the firſt place let her friends be apprized of the 
danger, and the operator beware of promiſing to fave ci- 
ther mother or child, | 

The operator having performed his duty in making the 
friends acquainted with the firuation of the cafe, muſt 
gently open the os externum, by introducing his fingers 
gradually, turning them half round and puſhing upward ; 
then forming them, with the thumb, into the figure of 
a wedge or cone, continue to dilate flowly and by inter- 
vals, until his hand is admitted into the vagina: having 
thus far gained his point, let him inficuate, in the ſame 
flaw cautious manner, firſt one, then two fingers, into 
the os internum, which may be dilated ſo as to admit the 
other two and the thumb in the ſame conical form, which 
will gradually make way for fliding the hand along be- 
tween the outſide of the membranes and infide of the u- 
terus; then he mult manage as directed in the ſecond 
caſe : If, upon fliding up bis hand upon the outſide of 
the membranes, he feels the placenta adhering to that 
fide of the womb, he mult either withdraw that hand, 
and introduce the other on the oppoſite ſide, or break 
through the membranes at the lower edge of the placenta. 

The greateſt danger in this caſe frequently proceeds 
from the ſudden emptying of the uterus and belly; for 
when labour comes on of itſelf, or is brought on in a 
regular manner, and the membranes are broke, the flood- 
ing is gradually diminiſhed, and firſt the child, then the 
placenta, is delivered by the pains ; ſo that the preſſure 
or reſiſtance is not all at once removed from the belly and 
uterus of the woman, which have time to contract by 
degrees; conſequeritly, thoſe fainting-fits and convul- 
fions are prevented which often proceed from a ſudden 
removal of that compreſhon under which the circulation 
was performed. | 

The younger the woman is with child, the greater is 
the difficulty in opening the os internum; and more ſo in 
the firſt child, eſpecially if the is paſt the age of thirty- 
five. : | 

We ſhould never refuſe to deliver in theſe dangerous 
caſes, even although the patient ſeems expiring: for, 
immediately after delivery, the uterus contracts; the 
mouths of the veſſels are ſhut up, fo that the flooding 
ceaſes; and ſhe may recover, if ſhe lives fire or fix hours 
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draughts of broth, jelly, caudle, weak cordial, and aao 
dyne medicines, which maintain the circulation, aad gra- 
dually fill the empty veſſels. | 

If, in time of flooding, ſhe is ſeized with labour - paĩns, 
or if, by every nov and then ſtretching with your fingers 
the os internum, yau bring on labour, by which either 
the membranes or head of the child is puſhed down, and 
opens the os internum, the membranes ought to be 
broke; ſo that ſome of the waters being diſcharged, the 
uterus. may contract and ſqueeze down the fœtus. This 
may be done ſooner in thoſe women who have had chil- 
dren formerly. If, notwithſtanding this expedient, the 
flooding (till continues, and the child is not like to be 
ſoon delivered, it muſt be turned immediately; or, if the 
head is in the pelvis, delivered with the forceps: but, if 
neither of theſe two methods will ſucceed, on accqunt of the 
narrowneſs of the pelvis, or the bigneſs of the head, this 
laſt muſt be opened and delivered with the crotchet. In 
all theſe caſes, let the parts be dilate ſlowly and by in- 
tervals, in order to prevent laceration. See Plate CXI. 


fig. 4. 5. 6. 
The third claſs of PreETERNATURAL Lagous, 


Ws have already obſerved, that the principal difhcul- 
ties in turning children and bringing them by the feet, 
proceeded from the contraction of the uterus and bad 
poſition of the foetus, If the child lies in a round form, 
whether the fore-parts are towards the os internum, or 
up to the fundus uteri, we can, for the molt part, move 
it with the hand, fo as to turn the head and ſhoulders to 
the upper part, and the breech and legs downwards; but 
if the child lies lengthways, the womb being contracted 
around it, Ike a long ſheath, the taſ is more difficult; 
eſpecially, if the head and ſhoulders of the child are 
do vn at the loweſt part of the uterus, with the breech 
and feet turned up to the fundus, 

The hand of the operator being introduced into the u- 
t-rus, if he finds the breech below the head and ſhoul- 
ders, let him ſearch for the legs, and bring them down: but 
if the breech be higher than the upper parts of the child, 
or equal with them, he muſt try to turn the head and 
Toulders to the fundus, and the breech downwards, by 
duſhing up the firſt, and pulling down the laſt; then pro- 
ceed with delivery as before directed. This is commonly 
executed with eaſe, provided ſome part of the waters ſtill 
remain in the uterus; but, if the woman has been long 
in labour, and the waters diſcharged, the contraction of 
the womb is ſo (trong, that the child cannot be turned 
without the exertion of great force frequently repeated. 
In this caſe, the eaſieſt method both for the patient and 
operator, is to puſh up the hand gradually on that fide to 
which the legs and thighs are turned; and even after he 
has reached them, if they are not very high up, let him 
advance his hand as far as the fundus uteri; he will thus 
remove the greateſt obſtacle, by enlarging the cavity of the 
womb, ſo as more eafily to feel and bring down the legs: 
then he may puſh up and pull down, as we have pre- 
ſcribed above: but, if the head and ſhoulders ſtill continue 
to hinder the breech and body from coming along, and 


the feet cannot be brought ſo low, as the outſide of the 


I 
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apply a nooſe upon one or both; for unleſs the child is fo 
{mall that he can turn it round by graſping the body when 
the head and ſhoulders are puſhed up, and he endeavours 
to bring down the other part, they will again return to the 
ſame place, and retard delivery: whereas, if he gains a firm 
hold of the feet, either without the as externum, or in the 
vagina, by means of the nooſe fixed upon the angles, he can 
with the other hand puſh up the head and ſhoulder, and be 
able in that manner to bring down the breech, He mult con- 
tinue this method of puſhing up and pulling down, until 
the head and ſhoulder are raiſed to the fundus uteri ; for 
ſhould he leave off too ſoon, and withdraw his hand, al- 
though the child is extracted as far as the breech, the 
head is ſometimes fo preſſed dowa and engaged with the 
body in the paſſage, that it cannot be brought farther 
dowa without being tore along with the cxotchet ; for the 
breech and part of the boly may block up the paſſage in 
ſuch a manner, as that the hand cannvt be introduced to 
raiſe the head, | 
Thoſe cafes are commonly the eaſieſt in which the fore- 
parts prefent, and the child lies io a round or oval form, 
acroſs the uterus, or diagonally, when the head or breech 
is above and over the os pubis, with the legs, arms, and 
navel-ſtring, or one or all of them, at the upper or lower 
part of the vagina, or on the outſide of the os externum. 
Thoſe are more difficult in which, though the child lies 
in the ſame round or contracted form, the back, ſhoul- 
ders, belly, or brcaſt, are over the os internum ; becauſe if 
we cannot move the child round, fo as to place the head 
to the fundus, the legs are brought dowa with much more 


difficulty than in the other cale: but if the ſhoulder, 


breaſt, neck, ear, face, or crown of the head preſents, and 
the legs and breech are up to the fundus uteri, the caſe 
is ſtill more difficult; becauſe, in the other two, the u- 
terus is contracted in a round form, ſo that the wrong 
poſition of the child is more eaſily altered than in this, 
when the womb is contracted in a long ſhape, and ſome- 
times requires vaſt force to ſtretch it, fo as that the head 
may be raiſed to the fundus, and the legs and breech 
brought down. 

The crown of the head is the worlt part that can pre- 
ſent, becauſe in that caſe the feet and breech are higher, 
and the uterus of a longer form than ia any other. The 
preſentation of the face is, next to this, attended with the 
greateſt difficulty: but when the neck, ſhoulder, back, or 
breaſt preſent, the head is turned upwards, and keeps the 
lower part of the womb diſtended : fo that, upon ſtretch- 
ing the upper part, the child's heal is more eaſily raiſed 
to the fundus, 

When the fore-parts of the child preſent, if the feet, 
hands, and navel-itring are not detained above the os u- 
teri, ſome or all of them deſcend into the vagina, or ap- 
pear on the outſide of the os externum. If one or more 
of them come down, and the-child at the ſame time hes 
in a round form acroſs the uterus, let the accoucheur in- 
troduce his hand between them and the ſacrum, When it 
is paſt the os internum, let it reſt a little, while he feels 
with his fingers the poſition of the ſœtus: if the head 
and ſhoulders lie higher than the breech, he mult take 
hold of the legs and bring them dowa withoutſide the os 

| irternum: 
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internum: if the breech is detained above the brim of the 
pelvis, let him ſlide up the flat of his hand along the but 
rocks, and pull down the legs with the other hand; by 
which method the breech is diſengaged and forced into 
the middle of the pelvis: See Plate CXIII. fig. 3. 

In molt of thoſe caſes where the child is preſſed in an 
oval form, if neither the head or breech preſent, the head 
is to one fide of the uterus,. and the breech to the other; 
becauſe it is wider from ſide to ſide, than from the back 
to the fore part; and if either the head or breech is over 
the os pubis, the other is turned off to the ſide: in mo- 
ving the head or ſhoulders to the fundus, they are raiſed 
with greater eaſe along the fide, than at the back or fore 

arts, ſor the ſame reaſons. 5 

If the head and ſhoulders lie lower down, ſo as to hin- 
der the breech from coming along, and the legs from be- 
ing extracted, let him puſh up the head and ſhoulders to 
the fundus, and pull out the legs; then try to bring in 
the br-ech; and if it ſtill ſticks above, becauſe the head 
and ſhoulders are again forced down by the contraction 
cf the uterus, he mult with one hand take hold of the 
legs that are now without the os externum, and, ſliding 
the other into the uterus, puſh the head and ſhoulders a- 
gain up to the fundus, while, at the ſame time, he pulls 


the legs and breech along with the feet. If the legs can- 


rot be brought fatther down than the vagina, becauſe the 
breechis high bp, let him flip a nocſe over the feet round 
the ancles, as before obſerved ; by which he may pull 
down the-lower parts with one hand, while the other 1s 
employed in puſhing up, as before. 
chaſe, the child may be turned even in the moſt difficult 
caſes : but the operator, in pulling, muſt beware of over- 
{training the ligaments of the joints. 

If the legs can be extracted through the os externum, 
let a fingle cloth, warmed, be wrapped round them, in 
order to yield a firmer hold to the accoucheur ; but when 
they can be brought no lower than the neck of the uterus 
and vagina, he may uſe one of theſe following nooſes. 

Let him take a ſtrong limber fillet, or ſoft garter half- 
worn, about one yard and an half in length, and mode- 
rately broad and thick ; if thick, an eye may be made at 
one end of it, by doubling about two inches and ſewing 
it ſtrongly ; and the other end pifſed through this dou- 
bling, in order to make the nooſe; which being mounted 
upon the thumb and fingers of his hand, maſt be introdu- 
ced, and gently ſlipped over the toes and feet of the child 
ſo as to embrace the ancles, and thus applied it mult be 
drawn tight with his other hand, 

If the foot or feet ſhould be ſo ſlippery, that his ſingers 
cannot hold them, and work over the nooſe at the fame 
time, it muſt be withdrawn and mounted round his hand 
or wriſt; with which hand, when introduced, he may 
take firm hold on both feet, if they are as far down as 
the vagina; then with the fingers of his other hand; he 
can fide the nooſe along the hand and fingers that hold 
the feet, and fix it round the ancle: bur if one foot re- 
mains within the uterus, the fingers of his other hand 
cannot puſh up the nooſe far enough to flide it over the 
ancle ; fo that he muſt have recourſe to a director, like 
that for polypuſes, mounted with the nooſe, which will 


puſh it along the hand and fingers that hold the foot, The 


By this double pur- 
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nooſe being thus ſlipped over the fingers upon the. ancle, 
he muſt pull the extremity of the fillet which hath paſſed 
the eye at the upper end of the director, and after it is 
cloſe drawn, bring down the inſtrument. — 

If the fillet or garter is too narrow or thin, let it be 
doubled in the middle, and the nooſe made by pafling the 
two ends through the doubling. | | 

When the belly preſents, and the head, ſhoulders, 
breech, thighs, and legs, are turned up over the back to 
the fundus uteri; when the back preſents, and all theſe 
parts are upwards; when the ſide preſents, with the head, 
ſhoulders, breech, - thighs and legs turned to the fide, 
back, or fore part ob the uterus: In all theſe caſes, when 
the child is preſſed into a round, or (more properly) an 
oval figure, it may be, for the molt part, moved round, 
with one hand introduced into the uterus, the head and 
ſhoulders puſhed to the fundus, and the legs and breech 
to the os internum; which being effected, the legs are 
eably brought down. See Plate CXIII. fig. 4. But 
theſe caſes are more or leſs difficult as the feet are farther 
up, or lower down, becauſe the buſineſs is to bring them 
downwards, h | 

When the breaſt, ſhoulders, neck, ear, or face pre- 
ſent to the os internum, the breech, thighs, and legs 
being towards the fundus, with the fore parts of the fœ- 
tus turned either to the fide, back, or fore-part of the 
woman's belly; and the whole lying in a loogiſh form, 
the uterus being cloſely contracted areund its body like 
a ſheath ; let the accoucheur introduce his hand into the 
vagina, and open the os internum by puſhing up the fin- 
gers and hand flattened between the parts that preſent 
and the inſide of the membranes; and reſt his hand in 
that fituation, until he can diſtinguiſh how the child lies, 
and form a right judgment how to turn and deliver; for, 
if theſe circumſtances are not maturely conſidered, he will 
begin to work in a confuſed manner, fatigue himſelf and 
the patient, and find great difficulty in turning and ex- 
tracting the child. 

If the feet and legs of the fœtus lie towards the back, 
ſides, or fundus uteri, the woman ought to be laid on her 
back, with her breech raiſed and brought a little over 
the bed, as formerly obſerved; becauſe, in that poſition 
he can more eaſily reach the feet than in any other. 

If they lie towards the fore · part of the uterus, eſpe- 
cially when the belly is pendulous, ſhe ought to lie upon 
her ſide; becauſe in the other poſture, it is oſten difficult 
to turs the hand up to the fore- part of the womb; 
whereas, if ſhe is laid on the left ſide, the right hand 
may be introduced at the upper part and left ſide of the 
brim of the pelvis, where it is wideſt, and then along 
the fore part of the uterus, by which means the feet are 
more eaſily come at. If it is more convenient for the 
accoucheur to uſe his left hand, the patient may be turn- 
ed on her right ſide. The only inconvenience attending 
theſe politions, is, that the woman cannot be kept ſo 
firm and ſteady, but will be apt to toſs about and ſhrink. 
from the operator: and beſides, there may be a neceſſity 
for turning her upon her back, after the body is deliver- 
ed, before he can extract the head, eſpecially if it be 
large, or the pelvis narrow. 


The ſuuation of the child being known, and the poſition: 
f of 
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of the mother adjuſted, let the proper hand be introdu- 
ced, and the firſt effort al ways made in puſhing the pre- 
ſenting part up towards the fundus, either along the 
fides, back, or fore part of the uters, as is moſt conve- 
nient. If this endeavour ſucceeds, and the breech, 
thighs, or legs come down, the body may be delivered 


with eaſe : but if the head, ſhoulder, breaſt, or neck 


E the other parts of the body being ſtretched up 
engthways, and the uterus fo ſtrongly contracted around 
the child, that the preſenting part cannot be raiſed up, 
or, though puſhed upwards, immediately returns before 
the legs can be properly ſeized or brought down; tire 0- 
perator ought, in that caſe, to force up his hand ſlowly 
and gradually between the uterus and the child: if the 
reſiſtance is great, let him reſt a little, between whiles, 


in order to ſave the ſtrength of bis hand and arm, and 


then proceed with his efforts until he ſhall advance his 
hand as far as the feet ; for the higher his hand is puſh- 
ed, the more will the uterus be ſtretched, and the more 
room granted for bringing the legs along: and if, in puſh- 
ing up his hand, the fingers ſhould be entangled in the 
navel-ſtring or one of the arms, let him bring it a little 
lower, and paſs it up again on the outſide of ſuch incum- 
brance. FL 

The hand being advanced as high as the fanduz, let him, 
after ſome pauſe, feel for the breech, ſlide his fingers a- 


long the thighs in ſearch of the legs and feet ; of which 


taking hold with his whole hand, if poſhble, let him bring 
them down either in a ſtreight line or with a half turn: 
or ſhould the contraction of the uterus be fo ſtrong, that 
he cannot take hold of them in that manner, let him ſeize 
one ot-þoth ancles between his fingers, and pull them a- 
long ;-but if he cannot bring them down to the lower part 
of the uterus, ſo as to apply the nooſe, he muſt try again 
to puſh up the body, in order ſtill more to ſtretch the u- 
terus, and obtain freer ſcope to bring them down lower : 
then he may apply the nooſe, and turn the child as aboye 
directed, until the head and ſhoulders are raiſed up to 
the fundus, and the feet and breech delivered. 

If one leg only can be brought down, the child being 
turned, and that member extracted through the os ex- 


* ternum, let the accoucher ſlide his hand up to fetch the 


other; but, if this cannot be done, he muſt fix a finger 
on the outſide of the groin of that thigh which is folded 


up along the belly, and bring along that buttock, as in the 


breech caſe, while he pulls with his other hand at the 
other leg; and the body being thus advanced, deliver as 
before directed, a 

When the ſhoulder preſents, ard the arm lies double 
in the vagina, let him puſh them both up; but, if this 
cannot be done, and the hand is prevented from paſſing 
along, he muſt bring down the arm, and hold it with 
one hand, while the other is introduced; then let go and 
puſh up the ſhoulger, and as the child is turned, and the 
feet brought down, the arm will for the moſt part return 
into the uterus: but if the arm that is come down, be ſo 
much ſwelled, that it is impracticable to introduce the 
hand, ſo as to turn and deliver the child, he muſt ſepa- 
rate it at the joint of the ſhoulder, if it be ſo low down; 
or at the elbow, if he cannot reach the ſhoulder. If the 
limb be much mortified, it may be twiſted off; otherwiſe, 
it may be ſnipt and ſeparated with the ſciſſars. 


EE 
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If the ſhoulder, by the imprudence and ignorance of - 


the unſk Ifal, who pull, in expectation of delivering in 
that way, is forced into the, vagina, and part of it appears 
on the outſide of the os externum, a valt force is requi- 
red to return it into the uterus ; becaule, in this cale, the 
ſhoulder, part of the ribs, breaſt, and fide, are already 
pulled out of the uterus, which muſt be extended fo as 
not only to receive them again, but alſo to admit the hand 
and arm of the accoucheur. If this diſtenſion cannot pole 
ſibly be effected, he mult ſix 2 crotchet above the ſternum, 
and turn the child by puſhing up the ſhoulder and pulling 
down with the crotchet; or flide his fingers to the neck 
of the child, and with the ſciſſats divide the head from 


| the body; then deliver firlt the ſeparated head, or bring 


along the body by pulling at the arm, or, if need be, 
with the aſſiſtance of the crotchet. | 

When the forehead, face, or ear preſents, and cannot 
be altered with the hand into the natural poſition; or is 
not advanced to the os externum, ſo as that we cat aſhit 
with the forceps; the head muſt be returned, and the 
child delivered by the feet ; but if this cannat be done, 
and the woman is in imminent danger, recourſe mult be 
had to the crotchet. ” 1a 

If the navel-ſtring comes down by the child's head, 
and the pulſation is felt in the arteries, there is a neceſſi · 
ty for turning without Joſs of time; for unleſs the head 
advances faſt, and the delivery is quick, the eirculation 
in the veſſels will be entirely obſtructed, and the child 
conſequenily periſh, If the head is low in the pelvis, the 
forceps may be ſucceſsfully uſed. 
No doubt, if the pelvis is very narrow, or the head 
too large, it would be wrong to turn: in that caſe, we 
ought to try if we can poſhbly raiſe the head, ſo as to 
reduce the funis above it, and after that Jet the labour 
go on: but, if the waters are all gone, and a large por. 
tion of the funis falls down, it is impoſhble to raiſe it, fo 
as to keep it up, even although we could eaſily raiſe the 
head; becauſe, as one part of the funis is puſhed up with 
the fingers, another part falls down, and evades the re- 
duction ; and to raiſe it up to the ſide, and not above the 
head, will be to no purpoſe ; when a little only jets down 
at the ſide of the head, our endeavours will, for the moſt 
part, be ſucceſsful. | 1 

The ancients, as well as ſome of the moderns, adviſe, 
in all caſes when the upper parts, ſuch as the ſhoulders, 
breaſt, neck, face, or ear of the child preſent, to puſh 
them upwards, and bring in the head as in the natural 
way; obſerving, that the fœtus ought never to be deli - 
vered by the feet, except in the preſentation of the lower 
parts, ſuch as the ſmall of the back, belly, ſide, breech, 
or legs. Were it practicable at all times to bring the 
head into the right poſition, a great deal of fatigue would 
be ſaved to the operator, much pain to the woman, and 
imminent danger to the child : he therefore ought to at- 
tempt this method, and may ſucceed when he is called 
before the membranes are broke, and feels, by the touch, 
that the face, ear, or any of the upper parts, preſents ; 
in that caſe, let him open the os externum flowly during 
every pain, and when the os internum is ſufficiently di- 
lated by the deſcent of the waters and membranes, let 
him introduce his hand into the uterus, as before directed, 
betwixt the womb and the membranes, which ork 

| roke; 
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broke; ant if he finds the head ſo large, or the pelvis ſo 
narrow, that it will be difficult to fave the child ; pro- 
vided the woman is vigorous and has ſtrong pains, he 
may with little difficulty bring in the crown of the head, 
then withdraw his hand; and if the pains return and con- 
tinue, the child has a good chance to be delivered alive, 
Even after the membranes are broke, if the preſenting 
part hath ſo locked up the os internum, as to detain ſome 


portion of the waters (a citcumſtance eaſily known in puſh- · 


ing up the part that preſents,) he may run up his hand 
ſpeedily to keep them from being diſcharged, and act in 
the ſame manner: but if the child is not large, nor the 
pelvis narrow, it were pity, while his hand is in the 
uterus, to deſiſt from turning the child and bringing it 
by the feet; becauſe, in that caſe, he may be pretty cer- 
tain of ſaving it, Beſides, after the head is brought into 
the right poſition, ſhould the pains go off entirely, (and 
this frequently happens,) or a flooding come one, in con- 
ſequence of the force which hath been exerted, he will 
find great difficulty in turning after the waters have been 
diſcharged ; for, it is harder to turn whea the vertex 
preſents, than in any other poſition ; whereas, in the caſe 
of a large head or narrow pelvis, when the head 1s forced 
down by the labour-pains, and will not farther advance, 
the child may be ſaved by the forceps; nay, though the 
pains do not act fo as to force it down, to be delivered 
cither by the forceps or in the natural way, the head may 
be opened and extracted with the crotchet, which is the 
laſt reſource. 5 

But this neceſſity ſeldom occurs, becauſe the caſes in 
which we are moſt commonly called, are after the mem 
branes have been long broke, the waters diſcharged, and 
the uterus ſtrongly contracted around the body of the child, 
which it confines, as it were, in a mould: ſo that it is 
next to impoſſible to bring the head into the natural 
poſition; for this cannot be effected without firſt puſhing 
up the part that preſents, for which purpoſe great force 
is required ; and as one hand only can be introduced, 
when the operator endeavours to bring in the head, the 
puſhing force is abated, to allow the pulling force to act; 
and the parts that hindered the head from preſenting are 
again forced down; beſides, | the head is ſo large and 
\:pery, that he can obtain no firm hold. He might, 
indeed, by introducing a finger into the mouth, lay hold 
of the under jaw, and bring in the face, provided the 
ſhoulder preſents ; but, inſtead of amending, this would 
make the caſe worſe, unleſs the child be very (mall : yet, 
granting the head could be brought into the natural poſi- 
tion, the force neceſſarily exerted for this purpoſe would 
produce a flooding, which commonly weakens the patient, 
and carries off the pains; and after all, he muſt turn 
with leſs advantage: and if that cannot be performed 
when the head is brought in, he mult have recourſe to the 
lalt and moſt diſagreeable method; whereas when any o- 
ther part preſents, we can always turn the child, and de- 
liver it by the feet, This we cannot promiſe after the 
head is brought in; and once the operator's hand is in 
the uterus, he ought not to run ſuch riſks. | 

The child is often in danger, and ſometimes loſt, when 
the breech preſents, and is low down in the pelvis, pro- 
V:J:d the thighs are ſo ſtrongly preſſed againſt the funis 
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and belly, as to ſtop the circulation in the rope; as alſo 
when the child is detained by the head, after the body is 
delivered: in both caſes, the danger muſt be obviated by 
an expeditious delivery; and if the body is entangled in 
the mavel-ſtring, it mult be diſengaged as well as poſſible, 
eſpecially when the funis happens to be between the thighs, 

The legs and breech of the child being brought down, 
and the body properly turned with the fore: parts to the 
mother's back, let the accoucheur endeavour to bring it 
along; but, if it is detained by the ſize of the belly, diſ- 
tended with air or water, (a caſe that frequently happens 
when the child has been dead for ſeveral days,) let the 
belly be opened, by forcing into it the points of his ſciſſars; 
or, he may tear it open with the ſharp crotchet. | 

The body of the child being delivered, the arms brought 
down, and every method hitherto directed unſucceſsfully 
uſed for the extraction of the head, which is detained by 
being naturally too large, over oſſiſied, or dropfical, or 
from the narrowneſs and diſtortion of the pelvis ; if the 
belly was not opened, and the child is found to be alive 
by the motion of the heart, or pulſation of the arteries 
in the funis, the forceps ought to be tried; but, if he 
finds it impracticable to deliver the head, ſo as to ſave 
the life of the child, he mult, according to ſome, force 
the points of the ſciſſars through the lower part of the 
occipital bone, or through the foramen magnum; then 
dilate the. blades, ſo as to enlarge the opening, and in- 
troduce a blunt or ſharp hook. "This operation rarely 
ſucceeds when the head is over- oſſiſied; but may anſwer 
the purpoſe when the bones are ſoft and yielding; or in 
the caſe of an hydrocephalus : becauſe, in the firit, the 
aperture may ſometimes be enlarged, and in the other 
the water will be evacuated fo as to diminiſh the bulk of 
the head, which will, of conſequence, come along with 
more eaſe, 

If, notwithſtanding theſe endeavours, the head cannot 


be extracted, let the operator introduce his hand along 


the head, and his fingers through the os uteri; then flide 
up one of the curved crotchets along the ear, betwixt his 
hand and the child's head, upon the upper part of which 
it muſt be fixed : this being done, let him withdraw his 
hand, take hold of the inſtrument with one hand, turning 
the curve of it over the forehead, and with the other graſp 
the neck and ſhoulders, then pull along. The crotchet 
being thus fixed on the upper part, where the bones are 
thin and yielding, makes a large opening, through which 
the contents of the ſkull are emptied, the head collapſing 
is with more certainty extracted, and the inſtrument hath 
a firm hold to the laſt, at the forehead, os petroſum, and 
baſis of the ſkull. 1 
The excellency of Meſuard's contrivance is more con · 
ſpicuous here than When the head preſents; becauſe the 
curvature of the crotchet allows the point to be fixed on 
the upper part of the ſkull, which is to be tore open; 
and in pulling, the contents are evacuated, and the head 
is leſſened: by theſe means, the principal obſtruction is 
removed. See Plate CXIII. fig. 8. | 
a, Repreſents a pair of curved crotchets locked together 
in the ſame manner as the forceps. The dotted 
lines along the inſide of ene of the blades reprefent a 
ſheath contrived to guard the point till it is intro- 
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duced high enough ; the ligature at the handles 
marked with the two dotted lines is then to be un- 
tied, the ſheath withdrawn, and the point, being 
uncovered, is fixed as in Plate CXIII. fig. 5. 

b, Gives a view of the back part of one of the crotchets, 

which is 12 inches long. 

c, A front view of the point, to ſhew its proportion 

length and breadth, | 

d, The ſeiſſars for perforating the cranium in very 

narrow and diſtorted pelvis'ss They ought to be 
made very ſtrong, and at leaſt nine inches in length, 
with ſtops or reits in the middle of the blades, by 
which a large dilatation is more eaſily made. 

If one crotchet be found inſufficient, let him introduce 
the other in the ſame manner, along the oppoſite ſide, 
lock and join them together, and pull along, moving and 
turning the head, ſo as to humour the ſhape of the pelvis. 
This method ſeldom fails to accompliſh his aim, though 
ſometimes very great force is required ; in which cale, 
he muſt pull with leiſure and caution, 

Bur if all theſe expedients ſhould fail, by reaſon of the 
extraordinary oſſiſication or ſize of the head, or the nar- 
rowneſs and diſtortion of the pelvis, after having uſed the 
crotchets without ſucceſs, he muſt ſeparate the body from 
the head with a biſtory or pair of ſciſſars; then puſhing 
up the head into the uterns, turn the face to the fundus, 
and the vertex down to the os internum and brim of the 
pelvis : let him direct an aſſiſtant to preſs upon the wo- 
man's belly with both hands, in order to keep the uterus 
and head firm in that poſition ; then open the ſkull with 
the ſciſſars, deſtroy the ſtructure of the brain, and ex- 
tract with the crotchets. 

The head is ſometimes left in the uterus by thoſe 
practitioners, who not knowing how to turn the fore-parts 
and face of the child towards the back part of the uterus, 
or how to bring it along, although it preſented in that 
poſition, pull at random with all their ſtrength; ſo that 
the neck is ſtretched and ſeparated, and the head left be- 
hind. This may alſo happen to an expert accoucheur, 
when the child hath been dead for many days, and the 
body is much mortified, even though he hath uſed all the 
neceſſary precautions. 

In ſuch a caſe, provided the head is not very large, 
nor the pelvis narrow, and the forehead is towards the 


' facram, let him flide up his hand along the back part of 


the pelvis, and introducing two fingers into the mouth, 
with the thumb below the chin, try to pull the forehead 
into the hollow of the ſacrum : if it ſticks at the jeiting- 
in of that bone, he muſt endeavour to move it, ſirſt to one 
fide, and then to the other, If the head is ſmall, it will 
come along ; if any fragment of the neck remains, or any 
part of the looſe ſkin, he may lay hold on it, and aſſiſt 
delivery, by pulling at it with his other hand; if the head 
is low down, it may be extracted with the forceps. 
Should all theſe methods fail, let him puſh up his hand 
along the ſide of the head, until it ſhall have paſſed the 
os internum; with the other hand, let him introduce one 
of the curved crotchets, and fix it upon the upper part 
of the head; then withdrawing the hand which was in- 
troduced, take hold on the inſtrument, and ſliding the 
Sngers of the other hand into the mouth, he muſt pull 
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down with both, as above direfted, If the head is not 
over-ofſified, the crotchet will tear open the ſkull ; and 
the bulk being of conſequence diminiſhed, the whole may 
be brought along, even in a narrow pelvis : but if it can- 
not be moved, even by this expedient, he mult introduce 
the other crotchet along the other ſide of the head, and 
fixing it upon the ſkull, lock them together; then in 
pulling, turn the fore-head down into the hollow of the 
ſacrum, and extra with an half round turn upwards, as 
when delivering with the forceps. 

If the forchead is towards the os pubis, and cannot be 
brought into the right poſition, Jet him with his hand 
puſh up the head into the uterus, turn the forchead from 
the anterior to the ſide or back part of it, and try to ex- 
tract as before. If the child hath been dead ſome time, 
and is much mortified, he mult pull cautiouſly at the un- 
der jaw, becauſe, ſhould that give way, he will have no 
other hold for pulling, or keeping the head ſteady when 
he attempts to extract with one crotchet. 

When the head is ſo large, or the pelvis ſo narrow, 
that none of theſe methods will ſucceed, let him puſh up, 
and turning the upper parts downwards, direct an aſſiſtant 
to preſs the patient's belly with both hands, moving them 
from ſide to fide, and ſqueezing in ſuch a direction as 
will force the head towards the os internum, and retain 
it firmly in that poſition ; then it muſt be opened and ex- 
tracted. 

Although, by theſe means, you may ſucceed in a few 
caſes of this kind, yet as great difficulties may occur from 
inflammations of the pudenda, contraction of the uterus, 
ſlipperineſs or largeneſs of the head, and the narrowneſs 
of the pelvis, it will not be improper to inform the reader 
of other methods that appear to be uſeful, Let the 
hand be introduced into the vagina, and if it cannot be 
admitted within the uterus, the fingers being inſinuated, 
may move the head fo as to raiſe the face and chin to the 
ſundus, the vertex being turned to the os internum, and 
the forchead towards the (ide of the ſacrum, This being 
effected, let the operator ſlide up along one ear a blade 
of the long forceps, which are curved to the fide; then 
change hands, and ſend up the other blade along the op- 
polite ear: when they are locked, and the handles ſecu- 
red by a fillet, he muſt pull the head as low as it will 
come; then putting them into the hands of an aſſiſtant, 
who will keep them in that poſition, let him make a 
large opening with the ſciſſars, ſqueeze the head with 
great force, and extract ſlowly and by degrees. 

Having turned down the vertex, as above directed, let 
Leverot's tire tète, with the three ſides joined together, 
be introduced along the ascoucheur's hand to the upper 
part of the head; then let the ſides or blades be opened 
with the other hand, ſo as to incloſe the head, moving 
them circularly ard lengthwiſe in a light and eaſy man- 
ner, that they may paſs over the inequalities of the ſcalp, 
and avoid the reſiſtance of the head and uterus : when | 
they are exactly placed at equal diſtances from one aro- 
ther, let him join the handles, withdraw his hand, and 
tying them together with a ßllet, pull down, open, and 
extract, as above directed; and let it be remembered, 
that the farther the hand can be introduced into the ute- 
rus, che more cally will both inſtrumemts be 2 20A 
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When the pelvis is large, or the head ſmall, (in which 
caſes this misfortune ſeldom happens,) without doubt we 
might ſucceed with Mauriceau's broad fillet or ling, 
provided it could be properly applied, 

When the head is ſmall; or the pelvis large, dilating 
the foramen magnum with the ſciſſars, and introducing 
the blunt hook, may be of uſe either to pull the head a- 


long, or keep it down until we can fix the forceps, curve 
crotchet, or Leveret's tire-tète. 


Of Twins, 


Twins are ſappoled to be the effect of a double con- 
ception in one coition, when two or more ova are impreg- 
nated with as many animalcula; which deſcending from 
the ovarium, through the Fallopian tube, into the fundus 
uteri, as they increaſe, come in contact with that part, 
and with one another, and are ſo preſſed as to form one 
globular figure, and ſtretca the womb iato the ſame form 
which it aſſumes when diſtended by one ovum only; and 
that during the whole term of uterine geſtation, it is 
impoſſible ro diſtinguiſh ewins, either by the figure 
and magnitude of the uterus, or by the motion of the 
different fœtuſſes; for one child, when it is large, and 
ſurrounded with a great quantity of waters, will ſome- 
times produce as large a prominence (or even larger) in 
the woman's belly, than is commonly obſerved when ſhe 


is big with twins. Oae child will alſo, by moving its 


legs, arms, and other parts of its body, againſt different 
parts of the uterus, at the ſame inſtant, or by intervals, 
yield the ſame ſenſation to the mother, as may be obſerved 
in two or more children; for part of the motion in twins 
is employed on each other, as well as upon the uterus, 
There is therefore no certain method of diſtinguiſhing 
ia theſe caſes, until the firſt child is delivered, and the 
accoucheur has examined if the placenta is coming along, 
If this comes of itſelf, and after its extraction the mouth 
of the womb be felt contracted, and the operator is un- 
willing to give unneceſſary pain by introdueing his hand 
into the uterus; let him lay his hand upon the woman's 
abdomen, and if nothing is left in the womb, he will ge- 
nerally feel it juſt above the os pubis, contracted into a 
firm round ball of the ſize of a child's head, or leſs: 
whereas, if there is another child left, the ſize will be 
found much larger. If the placenta does not come down 
before the ſecond child, which is frequently the caſe, 
. upon examining. he will commonly fee] the membranes 
with the waters puſhed down through the os uteri; or. if 


they are broke, the head or ſome part of the body will - 


be felt. If, therefore, the woman has itrong pains, and 
is in no danger from floodings or weakneſs, provided the 
head preſents fair, and ſeems to come, along, ſhe will be 
delivered of this alſo in the natural way. | 
If the membranes are not broke, if the head does not 
immediately follow, or if the child preſents wrong, he 
ought to turn and briag it immediately by the feet; in 
order to ſave the patient the fatigue of a ſecond labour, 
that may prove tedious, and even dangerous, by enfeebling 
her too much. Beſides, as the parts are fully opened by 
the firſt delivery, he can introduce his hand with caſe; and 
25 the membranes are, for the moſt part, whole, the wa- 
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ters may be kept up, and the fetus eaſily turned; bur, 
if the pelvis is narrow, the woman ſtrong, and the head 
preſents, he ougbt to leave it to the efforts of nature. 

If the child preſents wrong, and, in turning that, he 
feels another, he muſt beware of breaking the membranes 
of one, while he is at werk upon the other: but, ſhould 
they chance to be broke, and the legs of both entangled 
together, (though this is ſeldom the. caſe, becauſe they 
are commonly divided by two ſets of membranes,) let the 
operator, when he has got hold on two legs, run up his 
fingers to the breech, and feel if they belong to the ſame 
body; and one child being delivered, let the other be 
turned and brought out in the ſame manner, If there are 
more than two, the ſame method mult take place, in ex- 
tracting one after another. 

In caſe of twins, the placenta of the firſt ſeldom comes 
along, until the ſecond child is delivered; but, as this 
does not always happen, he ought, as formerly directed, 
to certify himſelf that there is nothing left in the uterus, 
when the cake comes of itſelf. Both children deing de- 
livered, let him extract both placentas, if they come not 
of themſelves; and if they form diſtinct cakes, ſeparate 
firſt one, then the other; but if they are joined together, 
forming but one maſs, they may be delivered at once. 

When there are three or four children, (a caſe that 
rarely happens, ) the pla@ntas are ſometimes diſtin, and 
ſometimes all together form but one round cake; but, 
when this is macerated in water for ſome days, they, with 
their ſeveral membranes, may be eaſily ſeparated from one 
another; for they only adhere in conſequence of their long 
preſſure in the uterus, and ſeldom have any communication 
of veſſels. 29} 

Twins for the moſt part lie diagonally in the uterus, 
one below the other; ſo that they ſeldom obſtru& one 
another at the os interaum. See Plate CXI, fig. 5. 


Of MonsTERS. | 


Two children joined together by their bellies, (which 
is the moſt common caſe of monſtrous births,) or by the 
ſides, or when the belly of the one adheres to the back. 
of the other, having commonly but one funis, are compre- 
hended in this claſs, and ſuppoſed to be the effect of two 
animalcula impregnating the ſame ovum, in which the 
grow together, and are nouriſhed by one navel-ſtring, o- 
rigirally belonging to the ſecundines; becauſe, the veſ- 
ſels pertaining to the coats of the vein and arteries, do not 
anaſtomoſe with the veſſels belonging to the fœtus. 

In ſuch'a caſe, where the children were ſmall, the ad- 
heſion hath been known to ſtretch in pulling at tiq feet 
of one, ſo as to be delivered; and the other hath been 
afterwards brought along, in the fame manner, without 
the neceſſizy of a ſeparation, 

When the accoucheur is called to-a caſe of this kind, 
if the children are large, and the woman come to her full 
time, let him firſt attempt to deliver them by that me- 
thod : but if, after the legs and part of the body of the 
firſt are bronght down, the reſt will not follow, let bim 
ſlide up his hand, and with his fingers examine the adhe- 
fon; then introducing the ſeiſſars between his hand and 
the body of the foetus, endeavour to ſeparate them by: 


ſaipping. 
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ſnipping through the juncture. Should this attempt fail; 
he mult diminith the bulk in the beſt manner he can think 


of, and bring the body of the firſt, in different pieces, 


by pulling or cutting them aſunder, as he extracts with 
the help of the crotcher, | 

No certaia rules can be laid down in theſe caſes, which 
ſeldom happen; and therefore a great deal mult be left to 
the judgment and ſagacity cf the operator, who mult re- 
gulate his conduct according to the circumſtances of the 
cafe, and according to the directions given for delivering, 
when the pelvis is narrow and the children extraordina- 
ry large. - | 


Of the CxSAANIAN OrtrATION. 


Wurx a woman cannot be delivered by any of the 
methods hitherto deſcribed and recommended in laborious 
and preternatural labours, on account of the narrowneſs 
or diſtortion of the pelvis, into, which it is ſometimes 
impoſſible to introduce the hand; or from large excre- 
ſcences and glandular ſwellings, that fill vp the vagina, 
and cannot be removed ; or from large cicatrices and ad- 
heſions in that part, and at the os uteri, which cannot be 
ſeparated ; in ſuch emergencies, if the woman is ſtrong, 
and of a good habit of body, the Cæſarian operation is 
certainly adviſeable, and ought to be performed ; becauſe 
the mother and child have no other chance to be ſaved, 
and it is better to have recourſe to an operation which 
bath ſometimes ſucceeded, than leave them both to inevi- 
table death. Nevertheleſs, if the woman is weak, ex- 
hauſted with fruitleſs labour, violent floodings, or any 0- 
ther evacuation, which renders her recovery doubtful, e- 
ven if ſhe were delivered in the natural way: in theſe cir- 
cumſtances it would be raſhneſs and preſumption to at- 
tempt an operation of this kind, which ought to be delay- 
ed until the woman expires, and then immediately per- 
formed, with a view to ſave the child. 

The operation hath been performed both in this and 
the laft century, and ſometimes with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the mother has recovered, and the child ſurvived. The 
previous ſteps to be taken, are to ſtrengthen the patient, 
if weak, with nouriſhing broths and cordials ; to evacuate 
the indurated fzces with repeated plylters; and, if the 
bladder is diſtended with urine, to draw it off with a ca- 
theter. Theſe precautions being taken, ſhe mult be laid 


on her back, on a couch or bed, her fide on which the 


inciſion is to be made being raiſed up by pillows placed 
below the oppoſite ſide : the operation may be performed 
on either ſide, though the left is commonly preferred to 
the right ; becauſe, in this laſt, the liver extends lower, 
The apparatus conſiſts of a biſtory, probe-ſciflars, large 
needles threaded, ſpunges, warm water, pledgets, a large 
tent or doſſil, compreſſes, and a bandage for the belly, 
If the weather is cold, the patient mult be kept warm, 
and no part of the belly uncovered, except that on which 
the inciſion is to be made: if the operator be a young 
practitioner, the place may be marked by drawing a line 
along the middle ſpace between the navel and the os 
ilium, about fix or ſeven inches in length, ſlanting for- 
wards towards the Jeft groin, and begianing as high as 
the navel. - | | $1.3 
According to this direction, let him hold the ſkin of 


Fal. 


the abdomen tenſe between the finger and thumb of one 
hand, and, with the biſtory in the other, make a longi- 
tudinal inciſion through the cutis, to the membrana adi- 
poſa, which, with the muſcles, mult be ſlowly diſſected 
and ſeparated, until he reaches the peritonzum, which 
mult be divided very cautiouſly, for fear of wounding the 
inteſtines that frequently ſtart up at the fades, eſpecially if 
the membranes are broke, the waters diſcharged, and the 
uterus contracted. | 

The peritoræum being laid bare, it may either be 
pinched up by the fingers, or ſlowly difleted with the 
biltory, until an opening is made ſufficient to admit the 
fore-hnger, which muſt be introduced as a director for 
the biftory or ſciſſars in making an effectual dilatation, 
If the inteſtines puſh out, let them be preſſed downwards, 
ſo as that the uterus may come in contact with the open- 
ing. If the womb is ſtil] diſtended with the waters, and 
at ſome diſtance from the child, the operator may make 
upon it a longitudinal inciſion at once; but if it is con- 
tracted cloſe round the body of the fetus, he muſt pinch 
it up, and dilate in the ſame cautious manner practiſed 
upon the peritonzum, taking care to avoid wounding the 
Fallopian tubes, ligaments, and bladder: then introdu- 
ing his hand, he may take out the child and ſecundines, 
If the woman is ſtrong, the uterus immediately contracts, 
ſo as that the opening, which at ſirſt extended to about 
ſix or ſeven inches, is reduced to two, or leſs; and in 
conſequence of this contraction, the veſſels being ſhrunk 
up, a great effuſion of blood is prevented, 

The coagulated blood being removed, and what is ſtil 
fluid ſpunged up, the inciſion in the abdomen mult be 
ſtirched with the interrupted ſuture, and ſufficient room 
left between the laſt ſtitch and the lower end of the open- 
ing, for the diſcharge of the moiſture and extravaſated 
fluid. The wound may be dreſſed with dry pledgits or 
doſſils dipped in ſome liquid balſam warmed, covered 
with compreſſes moiſtened with wine, and a bandage to 
keep on the dreſſings and ſuſtain the belly. Some authors 
obſerve, that the cutis and muſcles only ſhould be taken 
up in the ſuture, leſt bad ſymptoms ſhould ariſe from 
ſtitching the peritoneum, 

The woman muſt be kept in bed, as quiet as poſſible, 
and every thing adminiſtered to promote the lochia, per- 
ſpiration, and ſleep: which will prevent a fever and o- 
ther dangerous ſymptoms, It ſhe bath loſt a great quan- 
tity of blood from the wounds in the uterus and abdo- 
men, ſo as tobe in danger from inanition, broths, caudles, 
and wine, ought to be given in ſmall quantities, and fre- 
quently repeated; and the Peruvian bark adminiſtered in 
powder, decoction, or extract, may be of great ſervice in 
this caſe. | | 


Of the management of women from the time of their 
delivery to the end of the month, with the ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes to which they are ſubj:@ during that periad. 


Of the EXTERNAL APPLICATION, 


Tus woman being delivered of the child and placenta, 
let a ſoft linen cloth, warmed, be epplied te the exter- 
nal parts; and if ſhe complains much of a ſmarting ſore- 
neſs, fome pomatum may be ſpread upon it, The wen 
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wat was laid below her, to ſpunge up the diſcharges, 
muſt be removed, and replaced with others that are clean, 
dey, and warm, Let her lie on her back, with her legs 
extended cloſe to each other; or upon her ſide, if ſhe 
thinks (he can lie eaſier in that poſition, until ſhe recovers 
from the fatigue : if ſhe is ſpent and exhauſted, let her 
take a little warm wine or caudle, or, according to the 
common cuſtom, ſome nutmeg and ſugar grated together 
in a ſpoon : the principal defign of adminiſtring this pow- 
der, which among the good women is ſeldom. neglected, 
is to ſupply the want of ſome cordial draught, when the 
patient is too weak to be raifed, or ſuppoſed to be in 
danger of reachings from her ſtemach's being overload- 
ed. When ſhe hath in ſome meaſure, recovered her 
ſtrength and ſpirits, let the cloths be removed from the 

arts, and others applied in their room; and, if thereis a 
$99 diſcharge from the uterus, let the wet linen below 
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air, ſo as to keep it in a moderate and ſalotary temper, 
by rendering it warm or cold, moiſt or dry, according to 


the circumſtances of the occaſion, With regard to die:, 


women in time of labour, and even till the ninth day af- 


ter delivery, ought to eat little ſolid food, and none at 


all during the firſt five or ſeven : let them drink plerti- 


fully of warm diluting flaids, ſuch as barley-warer, 
gruel, chicken-water, and teas ; caudles are alſo com- 
monly uſed, compoſed- of water gruel boiled up with 
mace and cinnamon, to which, whea (trained, is added a 
third or fourth part of white wine, or lefs, if the patient 
drinks plentifully, ſweetened with ſugar to their taſte : 
this compoſition is termed white caudle ; whereas, if ale 


is uſed inſtead of wine, it goes under the name of broun 


caudle. In ſome countries, eggs are added to both kinds; 
but, in that caſe, the woman is not permitted to eat meat 
or broths till after the fifth or ſeventh day: in this 


her be allo ſhifted, that ſhe may not run the riſque of country, however, as eggs are no part of the ingrediente, 


catching cold, 


When the patient is either weak or faintiſh, ſhe ought times allowed to eat a little boiled chicken, 


not to be taken out of bed, or even raiſed up to have her 
head and body ſhifted, until ſhe is a little recruned ; o- 
therwiſe ſhe will be in danger of repeated faintings, at- 
tended with convulſions, which ſometimes end in death. 
To prevent theſe bad conſequences, her ſkirt and petti- 
coats ought to be looſened and pulled down over the legs, 
and replaced by another well warmed, with a broad head- 
band to be ſlipt in below, and brought up over her thighs 
and hips; a warm double cloth mult be Jaid on the belly, 
which is to be ſurrounded by the head band of the ſkirt 
pinned moderately tight over the cloth, in order to com- 
preſs the viſcera and the relaxed parietes of the abdomen, 
more or leſs, as the woman can eaſily bear it; by which 


the patient is indulged with weak broth ſooner, and ſome- 

( But all theſe 
different preparations are to be preſcribed weaker or 
ſtranger, with regard to the ſpices, wine, or ale, ac- 
cording to the different conſtitutions and ſituations of dif- 
ferent patients : for example, if ſhe is low and weak, in 
conſequence of an extraordinary diſcharge of ary kind, 
either before or after delivery, or if the weather is cold, 
the caudles and broths may be made the ſtronger ; buc 
if ſhe is of a full habit of body, and has the leaſt tenden- 
cy. to a fever, or if the ſeaſon is exceſſively hot, theſe 
drinks ought to be of a very weak conſiſtence, or the 
patient reſtricted to gruel, tea, barley and chicken water, 
and theſe yaried according to the emergency of the caſe. 


Her food mult be light and eaſy of digeſtion, ſuch as 
panada, biſcuit, and ſago ; about the fifth or ſeventh day 
ſne may eat a little boiled chicken, or the lighteſt kind 
of young meat: but, theſe laſt may be given ſooner or 
later, according to the circumſtances of the caſe, and the 
appetite of the patient, In the regimen as to eating and 
drinking, we ſhould rather err on the abſtemious ſide, 
than indulge the woman with meat and ſtrong fermented 
liquors, even if theſe laſt ſhould be moſt agreeable to her 
palate: for we find by experience, that they are apt to 
increaſe or bring on feyers, and that the moſt nouriſhing 
and ſalutary diet is that which we have above preſcribed. 
Every thing that 1s difficulr of digeſtion, or quickens the 
circulating fluids, muſt of neceſſity promote a fever; by 
which, the neceſſary diſcharges are obſtructed, and the 
patient's life endangered. | 

As to the article of ſleeping and watching, the patient 
mult be kept as free from noiſe as poſſible, by covering 
the floors and ſtairs with carpets and cloths, oiling the 
hinges of the doors, filencing the bells, tying up the 
knockers, and ip noiſy ſtreets ſtrowing the pavement with 
ſtraw; if, notwithſtanding theſe precautions, ſhe is diſturb- 
ed, her ears muſt be ſtuffed with cotton, and opiates ad- 
miniſtred to procure ſleep; becauſe watching makes her 
reſtleſs, prevents perſpiration, and promotes a fever. 

Motion and reft are another part of the nonnaturals to 
which we ought to pay particular regard. By toſſing a- 
bout, getting out of bed, or fitting pp too long, the per- 
ſpiration is diſcouraged and interrupred ; and in this laſt 
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means the uterus is kept firm in the lower part of the ab- 
domen, and prevented from rolling from fide to fide 
when the patient is turned: but the principal end of this 
compreſſion, is to hinder too great a quantity of blood 
from ruſhing into the relaxed veſſels of the abdominal con- 
tents ; eſpecially when the uterus is emptied all of a ſud- 
den, by a quick delivery. The preſſure being thus ſud- 
denly removed, the head is all at once robbed of its pro- 
portion of blood, and the immediate revulſion precipitates 
the patient into dangerous lypothymia. 

For this reaſon the belly ought to be firmly compreſſed 
by the hands of an aſſiſtant, until the bandage is epplied; 
or, in lieu of it, a long towel, ſheet, or roller, to make 
a ſuitable compreſſion : but, for this purpoſe, different 
methods are uſed in different countries, or according to 
the different circumſtances of the patients. The head- 
cloaths and ſhift ought alſo to be changed, becauſe with 
ſweating in time of labour they are rendered wet and 
diſagreeable. Several other applications are neceſſary, 
when the external er internal parts are rent or inflamed, 
misfortunes that ſometimes happen in laborious and pre- 
ternatural caſes, See Mepicixe, p. 165, 166. 


Of Ai +, Diet, Sleeping and Watching, Motion and Reft, 


Retention and Excretion, and the Paſſions of the 
Mind. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot remove the patient immediate- 


ly after delivery into another climate, we can qualify the 
Vor. III. Ne. 79. 2 
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attitude the utetus, not yet fully contracted, hangs down, 
ſtretching the ligaments, occaſhoning pain, cold ſhiverings, 
ani a fever: for the prevention of theſe bad ſymptoms, the 
patient muſt be kept quiet in bed till after the fourth or 
fifth day, and then be gently lifted up inthe bed-cloaths, 
in a lying poſture, until the bed can be adjuſted, into which 
ſhe mult be immediately re-convey2d, there to continue 
for the moſt part, till the niath day, after which period 
women are not ſo ſubject to fevers, as immediately after 
delivery. Some there are, who, from the nature of their 
conſtitutions, or other accidents, recover more ſlowly; 
and ſuch are to be treated with the ſame.caution after, 
as before, the ninth day, as the caſe ſeems to indicate: 
others get up, walk about, and recover, in a much ſhorter 
time; but theſe may ſome time or other pay dearly for 
their foolhardineſs, by encouraging dangerous fevers : ſo 
that we ought rather to err on the ſafe fide, than run 
any riſque whatſoever. 

What next comes under conſideration, is the circum- 
ſtance of retention and excretion, We have formerly ob- 
ſerved, that in time of labour, before the head of the 
child is locked into the pelvis, if the woman has not had 
eaſy paſſage in her belly that ſame day, the rectum and 
colon ought to be emptied by a glyſter, which will aſſiſt 
the labour, prevent the diſagreeable excretion of the fœ- 
ces before the child's head, and enable the patient to re- 
main two or three days after, without the neceſſity of 
going to ſtool. However, ſhould this precaution be ne- 
glected, and the patient very coſtive after delivery, we 
muſt beware of throwiag ap ſtimulatiag glyſters, or ad- 
miniſtring ſtrong cathartics, left they ſuould bring on too 
many looſe (tools, which, if they cannot be ſtopt, ſome- 
times prodaze fatal conſequences, by obſtructing the per- 
ſpiration and lochia, and exhauſting the woman, ſo as 
that ſhe will die all of a ſudden; a cataſtrophe which hath 
frequently happened from this practice. Vſherefore, if 


I 


it be neceſſary to empty the inteſtines, we ought to pre- 


ſcribe nothing but emollient glyſters, or ſom? very gentle 
opener, ſuch as manna, or Elect. L-nitivam. But no 
excretion is of more conſc quence to the patient's reco- 
very, than a free perſpiration; which is ſo abſolutely ne- 
aſlary, that unleſs ſhe has a moiſture continually on the. 
farface of her body, for ſome days after the birth, ſhe 
ſeldom recovers to advantage: her health, therefore, in 
a great meaſure depends upon her enjoying undiſturbed 
repoſe, and a conſtant breathing ſweat, which prevents a 
fever, by carrying off the tenſion, and aſſiſts the equal 
diſebarge of the lochia: and when theſe are obſtructed, 
and a fever enſues with pain and reſtleſſaeſs, nothing re- 
l:eves the patient ſo effectually as reſt and profuſe ſweat- 
ing. procured by opiates and ſudorifies at the beginning 
of the complaints ; yet theſe laſt muſt be more cautioul- 
ly preſcrived in exceſive hot than in cool weather, 

The la't of the nonnaturals to be conſidered are the 
paſſions of the mind, which alſo require particular atten- 
tion, The patient's imagination mult not be diſturbed by 
th2 neus of any extraordinary accident which may have 
happened to her family or friends: for ſuch information 
hath been knowa to carry off the Jaboar-pains entirely, 
after they were begun, and the woman has ſunk under her 
d:jzMion of ſpirits: and even after delivery, theſe un- 
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ſeaſonable communications have produced ſuch anxiety ag 
obſtructed all the neceſſary excretions, and brought on a 
violent fever and convulſions, that ended in death. 


Of violent Froopix ss. 


ALL women, when the placenta ſeparates, and after 
it is delivered, loſe more or leſs red blood, from the 


- quantity of half a pound, to that of one pound, or even 


two; but ſhould it exceed this proportion, and continue 
to flow without diminution, the patient is in great danger 
of her life: this hazardous hzmorrhage is known by the 
violence of the diſcharge, wetting freſh cloths as falt as 
they can be applied; from the pulſe becoming low and 
weak, and the countenance turning pale; thea the ex- 
tremities grow cold, ſhe ſinks into faintings, and, if the 
diſcharge is not ſpeedily ſtopt, or diminithed, is ſeized 
with convulſions, which often terminate in death. 

This dangerous efflux is occaſioned by every thing that 
hinders the emptied uterus from contractiag, ſuch as great 
weakneſs and laſſitude, in conſequence of repeated flogd- 
ings before delivery; the ſudden evacuation of the ute- 
rus; ſometimes, though ſeldom, it proceeds from part 
of the placenta's being left in the womb; it may happen 
when there is another child, or more, till undelivered ; 
when the womb is kept diſtended with a large quantity 
of coagulated blood; or whea it is inverted, by pulling 
too forcibly at the placenta, 

Ia this caſe, as there is no time to be loſt, and inter- 
nal medicines canaot act ſo ſuddenly as to anſwer the pur- 
poſe, we mult have immediate recourſe to external appli- 
cation, If the diſorder be owing to weakneſs, by which 
the uterus is difabled from contracting itſelf, fo that the 
mouths of the veſſels are left open; or, though contracted 
alittle, yet not enough to reſtrain the hemorrhage of the 
thin blood; or if, in ſeparating the placenta, the ac- 
coucheur has ſcratched or tore the inner ſarface or mem- 
brane of the womb ; ia theſe caſes, ſuch things muſt be 
uſed as will aſſiſt the contractile power of the utecus, and 
hinder the blood from flowing ſo faſt into it and the neigh- 
bouring veſſels; for this purpoſe, cloths dipped in any 
cold altripgent flaid, ſuch as oxycrate, or red tart wine, 
may be applied to the back and belly. Some preſcribe 
venæſection in the arm, to the amount of five or fix ounces, 
with a view of making tevulſion: if the pulſe is ſtrong, 
this may be proper; otherwiſe, it will do more harm 
than good. Others order ligmares, for compreſſing the 
returning veins at the hams, arms, and neck, toretain as 
much blood as poſſihle in the extremities and head. Beſides 
theſe applications, the vagina may be filled with tow or 
linen rags, dipped in the above-mentioned liquids, in 
which a little allum, or ſachar ſaturni hath been diffolved : 
ray, ſome practitioners inject proof-ſpirits warmed, or, 
ſoaking themrup in a rag or ſpunge, imroduce and ſqueez? 
them into the uterus, in order to conſtringe the veſſels. 

If the flooding proceeds from another child, the reten- 
tion of the placenta, or coagulated blood, theſe ought 
immediately to be extracted; gnd if there is an inverſion 
of the uterus, it mult be- ſpeedily reduced. Should the 
hemorrhage, by theſe methods, abate a little, but (till 
continue to flow, though not in ſuch a quantity as to 
bring on ſudden death, ſome red wins and jelly ought » 
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be preſcribed for the patient, who ſhould take it frequent- 
ly, and a little at a time; but above all things, chicken 
or mutton broths, adminiſtered in the fame manner, for 
fear of overloading the weakened ſtomach, and occaſion- 
ing reachings : theſe repeated in ſmall quantities, will 
gradually fill the exhauſted veſſels, and keep up the cir- 
culation. If the pulſe continues ſtrong, it will be proper 
to order repeated draughts of barley-water, acidulated 
with elixir vitriol: but if the circulation be weak and 
languid, extract of the bark, diſſolved in ag. cinnamo- 
i tenuis, and given in {mall draughts, or exhibited in 
any other form, will be ſerviceable ;-at the fame time, 
lulling the patient to reſt with opiates. Theſe, indeed, 
when the firſt violence of the flood is abated, if properly 


and cautiouſly uſed, are generally more eſfectual than any 
other medicine. | 


Of the AFTER-PAINS, 


Artes parxs commonly happen when the fibrous part 
of the blood is retained in the uterus or vagina, and 
formed into large clots, which are detained by the ſudden 
contraction of the os internum and externum, after the 
placenta is delivered: or, if theſe ſhould be extracted, 
others will ſometimes be formed, though not fo large as 
the ſirſt, becauſe the cavity of the womb is centinpaz:y 
diminiſkiog after the birth. The uterus, in contracting, 
preſſes down theſe coagulums to the os internum; which 
being again gradually ſtretched, produces a degree of la- 
bour pains, owing to the irritation of its nerves : in con- 
{:quence of this uneaſineſs, the woman ſqueezes the womb 
as in real labour; the force being increaſed, the clots are 
pulhed along, and when they are delivered, ſhe grows 
eaſy. The larger the quantity is of the coagulated blood, 
the ſeverer are the pains, and the longer they continue, 

Women in the firſt child ſeldom have after-pains ; be- 
cauſe, after delivery, the womb is ſuppoſed to contract, 
and puſh off the clots with greater force in the firſt than 
in the following labours : after-pzins may alſo proceed 
from ohſtructions in the veſſels, and irritations at the os 
internum. In order to prevent or remove thele pains, as 
ſoon as the placenta is ſeparated. and delivered, the hand 
being introduced into the uterus, may clear it of all the 
coagula, When the womb is felt through the parietes of 
the abdomen larger than uſual, it may be taken for grant- 
ed, that there is either another child, or a large quantity 
of this clotted blood; and, which ſoever it may be, there 
is a neceſſity for its being extracted. If the placenta 
comes away of itſelf, and the after pains are violent, 
they may be alleviated and carried off by an opiate : for, 
by flzeping and ſweating plentifully, the irritation is re- 
moved, the evacuations are increaſed, the os uteri is in- 
ſeaſibly relaxed, and the coagula ſlide eahly along. When 
the diſcharge of the lochia is ſmall, the after pains, if 
moderate, ought not to be reſtrained ; becauſe the ſqueez- 
ing which they occaſion, promotes the other evacuation, 
which is neceſſary for ihe recovery of the patient, Af. 
ter-pains may alſo proceed from an obſtruction in ſome of 
the veflels, oecaſioning a ſmall inflammation of the os in- 
num and ligaments ; and the ſqueezing thereby occaſion- 
od, may not only help to propel the oburuGung fluid, but al- 


* 
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ſo (if not too violent) contribute to the natural diſcharges- 


ferent in different women. 
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Of the Locuia. 


Ws have already obſerved, that the delivery of the 
child and placenta is followed by an eflux of more or 
leſs blood, diſcharged from the uterus, which, by the 
immediate evacuation of the large veſſels, is allowed to 
contract itſelf the more freely, without the danger of an 


inflammation, which would probably happen in the con- 


traction, if the great veſſels were not emptied at the ſame 
time: but, as the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels cannot be 
ſo ſoon evacuated, or returned into the vena cava, it is 
neceſſary, that, after the great diſcharge is abated, a ſlow 
and gradual evacuation ſhould continue, until the womb 
ſhall be contracted to near the ſame ſize which it had be- 
fore pregnancy ; and to this it attains about the eighteenth 
or twentieth day after delivery, though the period is dit- 

When the large veſſels are emptied immediately after 
delivery, the diſcharge frequently ceaſes for ſeveral hours, 
until the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels are propelled into the 
larger, and then begins to flow again, of a paler colour. 

The red colour of the lochia commonly continues till 
the fifth day, though it is always turning more and more 
ſerous from the beginning; but, about the fifth day, it 
flows off a clear, or ſometimes (though ſeldom) of a green- 
1h tint; for, the mouths of the veſſels growing gradually 
narrower, by the contraction of the uterus, at laſt al- 
low the ſerous part only to paſs': as for the greeniſh hue, 
it is ſuppoſed to proceed from a diſſolution of the cellular 


or cribriform membrane or mucus, that ſurrounded the 


ſurface of the placenta and chorion; part of which, being 
left in the uterus, becomes livid, decays, and, diſſolving, 
mixes with and tinctures the diſcharge as it paſſes along. 
Though the lochia, as we have already obſerved, com- 
monly continue to the eighteenth or twentieth day, they 
are every day diminiſhing in quantity, and ſooneſt ceaſe 
in thoſe women who ſuckle their children, or have had an 
extraordinary diſcharge at firſt; but the colour, quantity, 
and duration, differ in different women : in ſome patients, 
the red colour diſappears on the firſt, or ſecond day; 
and in others, though rarely, it continues more or leſs to 
the end of the month: the evacuation in ſome is very 
{mal}, in others exceſſive: in one woman it ceaſes very 
ſoon, in another flows during the whole month: yer, all 
of theſe patients ſhall do well. 
Some alledge, that this diſcharge from the uterus is 
the ſame with that from a wound of a large ſurface : but 
it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the change of colour 
and diminution of quantity proceed from the flow con- 
traction of the veſſels; becauſe, previous to pus, there 
muſt have been lacerations or impoſthumes, and in wo- 
men who have ſuddenly died after delivery no wound or 
excoriation hath appeared upon the inner ſurface of the 
womb, which is ſometimes found altogether ſmooth, and 
at other times rough and unequal on that part to which 


the placenra adhered. "The Tpace that is occupied before 
delivery, from being fix inches in diameter, or eighteen: 


inchesjin circumference, will, ſoon after the birth, be con- 
tracted to one third or fourth of cheſe dimenſions. 


of 
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I 
Of th: Mitkx Fever, 


Asovr the fourth day, the breaſts generally begin to 
grow turgid and painful. We have formerly obſerved, 
that, during the time of uterine geſtation, the breaſts in 
molt women gradually increaſe till the delivery, growing 
ſofter as they are enla-ged by the veſſels being more and 
more filled with fluids; and by this gradual diſtention 
they are prepared for ſecreting the milk from the blood, 
after delivery, During the two or three firſt days after 
parturition, eſpecially when the woman has undergone a 
large diſcharge, the breaſis have been ſometimes obſerved. 
to ſubſide and grow flaccid; and about the third or 
fourth day, when the lochia begin to decreaſe, the breaſts 
ſwell again to their former ſize, and (ſtretch more and 
more, until the milk, being ſecreted, is either ſucked by 
the child, or frequently ot itſelf runs out at the nipples, 

Moſt of the complaints incident to womea after delive- 
ry, proceed either from the obſtruction of the lochia in 
the uterus, or of the milk in the breaſts, occaſioned by 
any thing that will produce a fever ; ſuch as catching 
cold, long and ſevere labour, eating food that is hard of 
digeſtion, and drinking fluids that quicken the circulation 
of the blood in the large veſſels; by which means the 
ſmaller, with all the ſecretory and excretory ducts, are 
oͤbſtructed. 

The diſcharge of the lochia being ſo different in wo- 
men of different conſtitutions, and beſides in ſome me a- 
ſure depending upon the method of management, and the 
way of life peculiar to the patient, we are not to judge 
of her ſituation from the colour, quantity, and duration 
of them, but from the other ſymptoms that attend the 
diſcharge ; and if the woman ſeems hearty, and in a fair 
way of recovery, nothing ought to be done with a view 
to augment or diminiſh the evacuation. If the diſcharge 
be greater than fhe can hear, it will be attended with all 
the ſymptoms of inavition ; but as the lochia ſeldom flow 
ſo violently as to deſtroy the patient of a ſudden, ſhe 
may be ſupported by a proper nouriſhing diet, aſſiſted 
with cordial and reſtorative medicines, Let her, for ex- 
ample, uſe broths, jellies, and aſſcs milk; if the pulſe 
is languid and ſunk, ſhe may take repeated doſes of the 
confect. cardiac. with mixtures compoſed of the cordial 
waters and volatile ſpirits : ſubaſtringents and opiates fre- 

quently adminiſtered, with the corr. Peruvian, in dif- 
feremt forms, and auſtere wines, are of great ſervice, 
On the other hand, when the diſcharge is too ſmall, or 
*- hath ceaſed altogether, the ſymptoms are more dangerous, 

and require the contrary method of cure: for now the 

buſineſs is to remove a too great plenitude of the veſſels 
in and about the uterus, occaſioning tenſion, pain, and 
labour, in the circulating fluids ; from whence proceed 
great heat in the part, reſtleſsneſs, fever, a full, hard, 
quick pulſe, pains in the head and back, nauſea, and 
difficulty in breathing, Theſe complaints, if not at firſt 
prevented, or removed by reſt and plentiful. ſweating, 
mult be treated with venæſection and the antiphlogiſtic 
method. 

When the obſtruction is recent, let the patient lie 

quiet, and encourage a plentiful diaphoreſis, by drinking 


* 
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X. 
frequently of warm, weak, diluting flaids, ſuch as wa- 
ter-gruel, batley- water, tea, or weak chicken-broth. 

Suould theſe methods be uſed without ſucceſs, and the 
patient, far from being relieved by reit. plentiful ſwear- 
ing, or a ſuſſicient ditcharge of the obitructed lochia, la- 
bour under an hot diy ſkin, anxiety, and a quick, hard, 
and full pulſe, the warm diaphoretics malt be laid aſide; 
becauſe, if they fail of having the deſired effect, they muſt 
neceſſarily increaſe the fever and obſttuction, and recourſe 
be had to bleeding at the arm or ancle to more or leſs 
quantity, according to the degree of fever and obſtrac- 
tion; and this evacuation muſt be repeated as there is 
occalizn, When the obſtruction is not total, it is ſup- 
poſed more proper to bleed at the ancle than at the arm; 
and at this laſt, when the diſcharge is altogether (topped, 
Her ordinary drink ought to be impregnated with nitre. 

If the is coſtive, emollient and gently opening glyſters 
may be occaſionally injected ; and her breaſts mult be fo. 
mented and fucked, either by the mouth or pipe- glaſſes, 
If, by theſe means, the fever is abated, and the neceſ- 
ſary diſcharges return, the patient commonly recovers : 
but, if the complaints continue, the antiphlogiſtic method 
muſt (till be purſued. If, notwithſtanding theſe efforts, 
the fever is not diminiſhed or removed by a plentiful diſ- 
charge of the lochia from the uterus, the milk from the 
breaſts, or by a critical evacuatioo by ſweat, urine, or 
ſtool, and the woman is every now and then attacked with 
cold ſhiverings ; an abſceſs or abſceſſes will probably be 
formed in the uterus or neighbouring parts, or in the 
breaſts ; and ſometimes, the matter will be tranſlated to 
other ſituations, and the ſeat of it foretold from the part's 
being affected with violent pains: theſe abſceſſes are more 
or leſs. dangerous, according to the place in which they 
happen, the largeneſs of the ſuppuration, and the good 
or bad conſtitution of the patient. | 

If when the pains in the epigaſtric region are violent, 
and the fever increaſed to a very high degree, the patient 
ſhould all of a ſudden enjoy a ceſſation from pain, with- 
out any previous diſcharge or critical emption, the phy- 
ſician may pronounce that a mortiſication is begun; eſ- 
pecially if, at the ſame time, the pulſe becomes low, 
quick, wavering, and intermitting : if the woman's coun- 
tenance, from being florid, turns duſky and pale, while 
ſhe herſelf, and all the attendants, conceive her much 

mended; in that caſe, ſhe will grow delirious, and die in 

a very ſhort time. Es 
What we have faid on this ſubject, regards that fever 
which proceeds from the obſtructed lochia, and in which 
the breaſts may likewiſe be affected: but the milk fever 
is that in which the breaſts are originally concerned, and 
which may happen though the lochia continue to flow in 
ſufficient quantity; nevertheleſs, they mutually promote 
each other, and both are to be treated in the manner al- 
ready explained ; namely, by opiates, diluents, and di- 
aphoretics, in the beginning; and, theſe preſcriptions fail - 
ing, the obſtructions mult be reſolved by the antiphlogi- 
ſtic method deſcribed above. The milk · fever alone, when 
the uterus is not concerned, is not ſo dangerous, and 
much more eaſily relie ved. Women of an healthy con- 
ſtitution, who ſuckle their on children, have good nip- 
a a . ples, 


des and whoſe milk comes freely, are ſeldom or never 
115i: ro this diſorder, which is more incident to thoſe 
1 ho do not give ſuck, and neglect to prevent the ſecre- 
tion ia time; or, when the milk is ſecreted, take no mea- 
ſures for emptying their breaits. This fever likewiſe hap- 
pens to women who try too ſoon to ſuckle, and continue 
their efforts too long at one time; by which means, the 
nipples, and conſequently the breaſts, are often inflamed, 
ſwelled, and obſtructed, | 

in order to prevent too great a turgency in the veſſels 
of the breaſts, and the ſecretion of milk, in thoſe women 
who do not chuſe to ſuckle, it will be proper to make 
external application of thoſe things which by their preſ- 
ſare and repercuſſive force wilt hinder the blood from 
flowing in too great quantity to this part, which is now 
more yielding than at any other time: for this purpoſe, 
let the breaſts be covered with emp. de minio, diapalma, 
or cp. fimp. ſpread upon linen, or cloths dipped in cam- 
paorated ſpirits, be frequently applied to theſe parts and 
the armpits; while the patient's diet and drink is of the 
ligbteſt kind, and given in ſmall quantities: Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, a turgency commonly begins 
bout the third day; but by reſt, moderate ſweating, and 
the uſe of theſe applications, the tenſion and pain will ſub- 
{de about the fifth or ſixth day, eſpecially if the milk 
runs out at the nipples : but if the woman catches cold, 
or is of a full habit of body, and not very abſtemious, 


the tenſion and pain increaſing, will bring on a cold ſhi- 


rering ſucceeded by a fever ; which may obſtruct the o- 
ther excretions, as well as thoſe of the breaſt. 

In this caſe, the ſudorifics above recommended muſt 
be preſcribed; and if a plentiful ſweat enſues, the patient 
will be relieved; at the ſame time the milk muſt be ex- 
rated from her breaſts, by fucking with the mouth or 
claſſes : ſhould theſe methods fail, and the fever increaſe, 
the ought to be blooded in the arm; and inſtead of the 
external applications hitherto uſed, emollient liniments 
and cataplaſms muſt be ſubſtituted, in order to ſoften and 
relax, If, in ſpite of theſe endeavours, the fever pro- 
ceeds for ſome days, the patient is frequently relieved by 
critical ſweats, a large diſcharge from the uterus, miliary 
eruptions, or looſe ſtools mixed with milk, which is 


curdled in the inteſtines; but, ſhould none of theſe eva- 
* P 


M 1 
MIGRATION, the paſſage or removal of a thing out 


of one place or (tate into another. 

MILAN, the capital of the Milaneſe, or dutchy of Mi- 
lan, in Italy: E. long. 9® 3o', N. lat. 35 25". 

MILBORN-yoxrT, a borough-town of Somerlerſhire, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Bath. Ir ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, | 

MILDEW, a diſeaſe happening to plants, (cauſed by a 
_ moiſture ſuppoſed by Gas to be a ſpecies of 

ht. | | 

MILE, mille paſſus, a meaſure of length or diſtance, con- 
taining eight furlongs, Ge. | 

The Engliſh - ſtatute-mile is fourſcore chains, or 

1760 yards; that is, 5280 feet. 

Vor. III. N“. 79. 2 
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cuations happen, and the inflammation continue with in- 


cresſing violence, there is danger of an impoſthume, 


which is to be brought to maturity, and managed like 
other inflammatory tumours. and no aſtringents ought 
to be applied, leſt they ſhould produce ſchirrhous {well- 
ings in the glands. | | | ; 

As the criſis of this fever, as well as of that laſt de- 
ſcribed, often con ſiſts in miliary eruptions over the whole 
ſurface of the body, but particularly on the neck ard 
breaft, by which the fever is carried off, nothing cught 
to be given, which will either greatly increaſe or dimi- 
niſh the circulating force, but ſuch only as will keep 
out the eruptions. Burt if, notwithſtanding theſe erup- 
tions, the N inſtead of abating, is avgmented, it 
will be neceſſary to diminiſh its force, and prevent its in- 
creaſe, by thoſe evacuations we have mentioned above. 
On the contrary, ſhould the pulſe fink, the eruptions be- 
gin to retreat inwardly, and the morbific matter be in 
danger of falling upon the viſcera, we muſt endeavour to 
keep them out, by opiates and ſudorific medicines ; and 
here bliſters may be applied with ſucceſs. | 


Of the Evacuations neceſſary at the end of the Month 
after Delivery. ve 


Tarossz who have had a ſufficient diſcharge of the lo- 
chia, plenty of milk, and ſuckle their own children, com- 
monly recover with eaſe; and as the ſuperfluous fluids 
of the body are drained off at the nipples, ſeldom require 
evacuations at the end of the month: but if there are- 
any complaints from fullneſs, ſuch as pains and ſtitches, 
after the twentieth day, ſome blood ought to be taken 
from the arm, and the belly gently opened by frequent 
glyſters, or repeated doſes of laxative medicines. 

If the patient has tolerably recovered, the milk ha- 
ving been at firſt ſucked or diſcharged from the nipples, 
and afterwards diſcuſſed, no evacuations are neceſſary 


before the third or fourth week; and ſometimes not till 
after the firſt flowing of the menſes, which commonly 


happens about the fifth week; if they do not appear 
within that time, gentle evacuations mult be preſcribed, 


to carry off the plethora, and bring down the cata- 
menia, 7p 


4 
M . | * 
% We ſhall here give a table of the miles in uſe among 


the principal nations of Europe, in geometrical paces, 
60,000 of which make a degree of the equator, 


Geometrical paces, 
Mile of Ruſſia 


750 

of Italy - 1000 

of England 1250 

of Scotland and Ireland 1500 

Old league of France 1500 
The ſmall league, ibid. 2000 
The mean league, ibid. 2500 
The great league of France 3000 
Mile of Poland 3000 
of Spain 3248 


3Q + Mile 
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Geometrical paces. 


Mile of Germany 4000 
of Denmark $5000 
of Hungary 6000 


MILFORD HAVEN, the moſt commodious harbour in 
Great Britain, ſituated in the ſouth- weſt part of Pem- 
brokeſhire in Wales, at the north entrance of the Bri- 
{tol channel. 


MILIARY, in general, ſomething reſembling millet- 
ſeeds. 
MiLtaky FEVER, See MEDICINE, p. 73. 
MILITANT, or Cnusch mititaxT, denotes the 
body of Chriſtians while here on earth, 
MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the ſoldiery or 
militia, 
MILITIA, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, or 
thoſe who make profeſſion of arms. 
In a more reſtrained ſenſe, militia denotes the trained 


bands of a town or country, who arm themſelves, up - 


on a ſhort warning, for their own defence, So that, 
in this ſenſe, militia is oppoſed to regular or (tated 
troops. 
For the direction and command of the militia, the 
king conſtitutes lords-lieuteoants of each county. 
MILIUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of two valves including one 
flower. There are five ſpecies, only one of which, 
viz. the effuſum, or millet-graſs, is a native of Britain, 
MILK, a well known animal fluid, which nature pre- 
pares in the breaſts of women, and the udders of other 
animals, for the nouriſhment of their yonng, Milk is 
a liquor prepared from the aliment chewed in the 
mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, perfected by the force 
and juices of the inteſtines, and elaborated by means 
of the meſentery and its gland and juices, and the jui- 
ces of the thoracic duct. It has undergone ſome ac- 
tions of the veins, arteries, heart, Jungs, and juices, 
and began to be aſſimilated; yet may ſtill be had ſepa- 
rate and diſcharged out of the body. Ard thus by 
their own milk, prepared from the proper matter of 
the chyle, all the known laQiferous animals are nou- 
riſned, both male and female. For milk is always 
prepared from chyle as well in men as in women, in 
virgins and barren women, in motkers and nurſes, 
Milk approaches nearer to an animal nature than 
chyle. x 
If milk be good, and ſuffered-to reſt in a clean veſ- 
ſel, it firſt appears uniformly white ; then throws up 
a white, thick, unctuous cream to its ſurface, and re- 
mains ſomewhat bluiſh below. The milks of all the 
known animals have theſe properties alike, The hu- 
man milk is very ſweet and thin, the next is that of 
aſſes, then that of mares, then of goats, and laſtly of 
cows: whence it is preſcribed in this order to con- 
ſumptive perſons of weak viſcera, The rennet pre- 
pared of the juices of ſuch creatures as chew the cud 
being mixed with milk, coagulates it into an uniform 
maſs, which may be cut with a knife, and it thus 
ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into whey and curds ; if long 
boiled over the fire, it loſes its more fluid parts, and 
condenſes into a butyraceous and cheeſy maſs, 


1 


Milk is an efficacious remedy in diſorders of the 
breaſt. But it is to be obſerved, that all milks are not 
of the ſame kind, and of the ſame efficacy for alb pur- 
poſes; ſince, according to the diverſity of animals and 
their reſpective foods, they are poſſeſſed of different 
and peculiar qualities which are to be conſidered apart. 
Firſt, then, aſſes milk, contains a great deal of "Pad 
ſerum, but a very ſmall quantity of earthy, caſeous, 
and pinguious ſubſtance ; for which reaſon it is not ea- 
ſily coagulated, and, conſequently, but very unfit for 
butter and cheeſe, Its whey is aſtringent, laxative, 
moiſtening, and proper for correcting the acrimony of 
the humours, Goats milk does not contain ſo large a 
quantity of whey as that of aſſes, nor is it of ſo laxa- 

tive and aſtringent a nature, but of a thicker coaſiſtence; 
and, as goats eat the leaves of trees which contain 
fomething of a reſinous quality, their milk is very ef. 
ficacious for the conſolidation of ſuppurated parts, 
Cows-milk is more pinguious, contains a large quanti- 
ty of earth, but leſs whey, for which reaſon it gene- 
rally yields a great deal of butter and cheeſe, This 
ſpecies of milk is of a temperating, nutritive and con- 
ſolidating virtue. Womens milk, for medicinal purpoſes, 
is preferable to all others; for it is the ſweeteſt of them 
all, and its nutritive quality is ſufficiently obſervable in 
infants. The virtues of milk are alſo different, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of herbs and paſturage which ani- 
mals eat, Hence milk in the ſpring is highly ſalutary, 
becauſe at that time the vegetables abound with tem- 
perate juices; whereas milk in the winter is accounted 
leſs ;falutary, becauſe the animals feed on hay and 
ſtraw. 

Dr. Cheyne recommends a milk and ſeed-diet, with 
water for drink, as the ſureſt preſervative againſt diſ- 
diſeaſes, and cure of them, 

Mitx FEvER. See Mipwiresy, p. 244. 

MILL, a machine or engine for grinding corn, ©c. of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, according to the various 
methods of applying the moving power ; as water- 
mills, wind-mills, mills worked by horſes, Cc. See 
Mxcnanics. 

MILLENARIANS, or Ca1itiatsTs, a name given to 
thoſe, who, in the primitive ages, believed that the 


ſaints will one day reign on earth with Jeſus Chrilt a 
thouſand years. 


MILLEPES. See Oxiscus. 

MILLERIA, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia ne- 
ceſſaria claſs. It has neither receptacle nor pappus; 
the calix conſiſts of three valves; and the radius of the 


corolla is dimidiated, There are two ſpecies, both 
natives of America, 


MILLET, in botany. See Mitivm. 
MILLING of cloth. See FuriLixs. 
MILLION, ia arithmetick, the number of ten hundred: 


thouſand, or a thouſand times a thouſand. See A- 
RITHMETICK. 


MILLREE. a Portugueſe gold coin, value 5s 7+ . 
MILO, or Maro, one of the iſlands of the Archipela- 
dsc, ſixty miles north of Candia. 

MILT, or Marr, is a denomiaation by which ſome call 


the rows of filkes. | 
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MILTON, the name of ſeveral market: towns, as one 


twelve miles north-eaſt of Dorcheſter, and another 
twelve miles north eaſt of Maiditone. 


MILVUS, in ornithology. See Falco. 


MIME, in the. ancient comedy, a petſon who acted any 
character by mere geſtures, and hence denominated 
pantomime, See Pax TOMIME. 

MIMESIS, in rhetoric, the imitating the voice and geſ- 
tures of another perſon. 

MIMOSA, the SENSITIVE PLANT, in botany, a genus 
of the polygamia moncecia claſs, The calix of the 
hermaphrodite conſiſts of five teeth, and the corolla of 
five ſegments ; it has five or more ſtamina, one piſtil- 
Jum, and the fruit is a pod ; the calix, corolla, and 
ſtamina of the male are the ſame with thoſe of the 


female. There are 43 ſpecies, all natives of the In- 


dies, —The mimoſa is called the ſenſitive plant from 
its remarkable property of ſhrinking its — and 
branches upon being touched by the hand or any thing 
elſe. This motion it performs by means of three diſtinct 
articulations, viz. of a ſingle leaf wich its pedicle, of the 
pedicle to its branch, and of the branch to the trunk or 
main ſtem: the primary motion of all which is the cloſing 
of the two halves of the leaf on its rib; then the rib 
or pedicle itſelf cloſes; and if the motion where with 
the plant is moved be very ſtrong, the very branches 
have the ſenſation propagated to them, and apply 
themſelves to the main ſtem, as the ſimple leaves did 
before to-their ribs, and theſe ribs to their branches ; 
ſo that the whole plant, in this ſtate, forms itſelf, 
from a very complexly branched figure, into a ſort of 
{traight cylindrical one, | 
Many attempts have been made to account for the mo- 
tion of this plant upon mechanical principles; but all 
theſe attempts have hitherto proved unſatisfactory. 
MIM ULS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs. The calix is priſmatical, and conſiſts 
of four teeth; the corolla is ringent, having the edges 
of the upper lip bent downwards; and the capſule has 
two cells, containing many feeds, There are two 
ſpecies, both natives of America. 
MIMUSOPS, in botany, a genus of the octandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of eight leaves, and 


the corolla of eight petals; and the drupa is pointed. 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of India. | 
MINA, in Grecian antiquity, a money of account, equal 
to an hundred drachms. . 
MIND, a thinking intelligent being, otherwiſe called 
ſpirit, in oppoſition to matter or body. 
The culture of the human mind is more immediately 
taught in the ſciences of logic and morals. See Loi 
and Mok Als | S 9 
MINDANAO, the largeſt of the Philippine iſlands, ex- 
cept Luconia, is ſituated between 120 and 226 eaſt 
longitude, and between 5 and 109 N. lat. 


MINDELHEIM. a city of Germany, thirty-three miles 


by the emperor in 1704. 4 
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of the ſame name, ſituated forty miles weſt of Ha- 
nover, X 


MINDORA, one of the Philippine iſlands, lies ſouth- 


welt of Luconia, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow 
channel. 


MINE, in natural hiſtory, a place under ground, where 


metals, minerals, or even precious ſtones are dug up. 

As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is va- 
rious, the mines themſelves acquire various denomina- 
tions, as gold mines, filver mines, copper mines, iron 
mines, diamond mines, ſalt mines, mines of antimony, 
of alum, Cc. 

Mines, then, in general, are veins or cavities within 
the earth, whoſe ſides receding from, or approaching 
nearer to each other, make them of unequal! breadths 
in different places, ſometimes forming larger ſpaces 
which are called holes : they are filled with ſubſtances, 
which, whether metallic or of any other nature, are 
called the loads; when the ſubſtances forming theſe 
loads, are reducible to metal, the loads are by the 
miners ſaid to be alive, otherwiſe they are called dead 
loads, In Cornwal and Devon, the loads always hold 
their courſe from eaſtward to weſtward ; though in 

other parts of England, they frequently run from 
north to ſouth, The miners report, that the ſides of 
the load never bear in a perpendicular, but conſtantly 
under-lay either to the north or to the ſouth. The 
load is frequently intercepted by the croſſing of a vein 
of earth, or ſtone, or ſome different metallic ſubſtance; 
in which caſe it generally happens that one part of the 
load is moved a conſiderable diſtance to the one fide. 
This tranſient load is by the miners called flooking z 
and the part of the lead which is to be moved, is ſaid 
to be heaved. 

According to Dr Nicols's obſervations upon mines, 
they ſeem to be, or to have been, the channels thro? 
which the waters paſs within the earth, and, like ri- 
vers, have their ſmall branches opening into them, in 
all directions. Moſt mines have ſtreams of water running 
through them; and when they are found dry, it ſeems 
to beowing to the waters having changed their courſe, 
as being obliged to it, either becauſe the load has (top> 
ped up the ancient paſſages, orthat ſome newand more 
ealy on:s are made. s oe ST > 

Mines, ſays Dr Shaw, are liable to many contin- 
gencies ; being ſgmerimes poor, ſometimes ſoon ex- 
hauſtible, ſometimes fubj<& to be drowned. eſpecially 
When deep, and ſometimes hard to trace; yet there are 
many inſtances of mines proving highly advantageous 

for hundreds of years: the mines of Potoſi are to this 
day worked with nearly the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt; 
the gold mines of- Cremnitz have been worked almoſt 


theſe thouſand years ;' and our Corniſh tin mines are 


extremely ancient. The neat profit of the ſilver alone, 
dug in the Mifnian filver mines in Saxony, is ſtill, in 


te ſpace of eight years, computed at a thouſand fix 
ſouth vaſt of Ulm. It is the capital of the principality - 
of Mindelheim, conferred on the duke of Morl:ofough,”. 


hundred and forty four millions, beſides ſeventyt · hree 


tons of gold. Many mines have been diſcovered by 


accidept: a totrent firſt laid open a rich vein of the 
file mins zt Friburg in Germany ; ſometimes 
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parts of rocks, has diſcovered a mine; the fame has 


happened by violent ſhowers, earthquakes, thunder, 
the firing of woods, or even the ſtrcke of a plough- 


ſhare or horſe's hoof. 

But the art of mining does not wait for theſe favour- 
able accidents, but directly goes upon the {earch and 
diſcovery of ſuch mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as 
may be worth the working for metal. The principal 


inveſtigation and diſcovery of mines depend upon a par 


ticular ſagacity, or acquired habit of judging from par- 
ticular ſigns, that metallic matters are contained in 
certain parts of the earth, not far below its ſurface. 
The principal figns of a latent metallic vein, ſeem re- 
ducible to general heads; ſuch as, 1. The diſcovery 
of certain mineral waters, 2. The diſcolouration of 
the trees or graſs of a place. 3. The finding of pie- 
ces of ore on the ſurface of the grouad. 4. The riſe 
of warm exhalations. $5. The finding of metallic 
ſands, and the like. All which are ſo many encou- 
ragements for making a ſtricter ſearch near the places 
where any thing of this kind appears; whence rules 
of practice might be formed for reducing this art to a 
greater certainty, But when no evident marks of a 
mine appears, the ſkilful mineraliſt uſually bores into 
the earth, in ſuch places as from ſome analogy of know- 
ledge, gained by experience, or by obſerving the ſi- 
tuation, courſe, or nature of other mines, he judges 
may bontain metal. 0 

After the mine is found, the next thing to be conſi- 
dered, is whether it may be dug to advantage. In 
order to determine this, we are duly to weigh the na- 
ture of the place, and its ſituation, as to wood, wa- 
ter, carriage, healthineſs, and the like; and compare 
the reſult with tee richneſs of the ore, the charge of 
digging, ſtamping, waſhing, and ſmelting. 

Particularly the form and fituation of the ſpot ſhould 


| be well conſidered, A mine mult either happen, 1. 


In a mountain. 2. In a hill, 3. In a valley, Or, 
4. In a flat. But mountains and hills are dug with 
much greater eaſe and convenience, chicfly becauſe 


the drains and burrows, that is, the adits or avenues, _ 


may be here readily cut, both to drain the water and 
to form gang-ways for bringing out the lead, &c. In 
all the four caſes we are to lock out for the veins which 
the rains, or other accidental thiag, may have laid 
bare; and if ſuch a vein be found, it may often'be 
proper to open the mine at that place, eſpecially if the 
vein prove tolerably large and rich : otherwiſe the moſt 
commodious place for ſituation is to be choſe for the 
purpoſe, viz. neither on a flat, nor on the tops of 
mountains, but on the ſides. The belt fituation for a 
mine, is a mountainous, woody, wholeſome ſpot ; of 


a a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and bordering on a navigable river, 


The places abounding with mines are generally heal- 
thy, as ſtanding high, and every where expoſed to the 
air ; yet ſome places, where mines are found, prove 
poiſonous, and can, upon no account, be dug, though 
ever ſo rich: the way of examining a ſuſpected place 
of this kind, 1s to make experiments upon brutes, by 
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violent wind, by blowing up trees, or overturning the 
. eft.as. 


getting the ore, Thele adits are ſometimes carried a 
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expoſing them t6 the effluvia or exhalations, to find the 


Devonſhire and Cornwal, where there are a great 
many mines of copper and tin, is a very mountainous 
country, Which gives an opportunity in many places 
to make adits, or ſubterrancous drains, to ſome valley 
at a diitance, by which to carcy off the water from 
the mine, which otherwile would Crown them aut from 


mile or two, and dug at x vaſt expence, as from 2000 l. 
to 40701, eſpecially where the ground is rocky; and yet 
they find this cheaper than to draw up the water out 
of the mine quite to the top, when the water runs in 
plenty, and the mine is deep. Sometimes, indeed, 
they canhot find a level near enough, to which an adit 
may be carried from the very bottom of the mine; 
yet they find it worth whil2 to make an adit at half 
the height to which the water is to be raiſed, thereby 
ſaving half the expence, 

The late Mr Coſtar, conſidering that ſometimes from 
ſmall ſtreams, and ſometimes from little ſprings, or 
collections of rain- water, one might have a pretty 
deal of water above ground, - though not a ſufficient 
quantity to turn an overſhot-wheel, thought, that if a 
{uſficient fall might be bad, this collection of water 
might be made uſeful in raiſing the water in a mine to 
the adit, where it may be carried off. 


7 


Mixx, in the military art, denotes a ſubterraneous ca- 


nal, or paſſage, dug under the wall or rampart of a 
fortification, intended to be blown up by gun- powder. 

The alley or paſſage of a mine is commonly about 
four feet ſquare; at the end of this is the chamber of 
the mise, which is a cavity about five feet in width 
and in length, and about fix feet in height; and here 
the gun-powder is ſtowed. The fauciſſe of the mine, 
is the train, for which there is always a little aperture 
left, There are various kinds of mines, which acquire 
various names, as royal mines, ſerpentine mines, fork- 


ed mines, according as their paſſages are ſtraight, ob- 
lique, winding, Ge. 


MINEHEAD, a borough and port town of Somerſet- 


ſhire, which ſends two members to parliament: W. 
long. 30 20, N. lat. 51 18. 


MINERAL, ia natural hiſtory, is uſed, in general, for 


all fothl bodies, whether ſimple or compound, dug out 


of a ſubterraneous mine, from which it takes its deno- 
mination. ; 


Mineral Waters, in medicine, all thoſe wherein any 


medicinal virtues, beſides thoſe of common water, are 
found. 

Theſe mineral waters are of various kinds, but they 
are conſidered under the general titles of chalybeate, 
purgative, and alterative. The more uſeful and com- 
modious additions for examining theſe three kinds of 
mineral waters, are, accordibg to Dr Shaw, galls, ſy- 
rup of violets, and oil of tartar per deliquium. Galls 
diſcover in them any ſmall proportion of vitriol or diſ- 
ſolved iron, as having the property of immediately 
ſtriking a purple or black colour in all waters where 
any ſuch ſubſtance is lodged. Spirit of violet; 47 the 

ame 
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fame manner, diſeovers any ſmall predominancy of an 
cd or alkali therein, by changing the water red if 
acid, and green if alkali preſides. Oil of tartar diſ- 
covers any_imall proportion of earthy matter leſs ca- 
pable of diſlclving in water than that ſalt, by precipi- 

tating ſuch earthy matter in form of a white cloud to 
the bottom of the containing glaſs, where it collects 
and appears like a ſubtile white powder, 

Theſe particulars may be ſhewn, and proved ſatis- 
factorily, by adding to pure water a little of a known 
acid, alkali, diffolved iron, and ſubtile earth, or fine 
light ſediment of an earthy water ; applying the ſyrup 
of violets, galls, and oil of tartar reſpeRtively. 

Mineral waters are imitable by art. The rule is, by 
a proper aualyſis to find the contents of ſuch water 
(by evaporation, the addition of tinging ingredients, 
Oc. as above mentioned) and their proportions ; then, 
by means of ſynthetical chemiſtry, to compoſe a ſimi- 
lar mixture: thus, for example, we learn by a pro 
per analyſis, that the ingredients, or different conſti- 
tuent parts of Pyrmont waters, are a ſubtile aqueous 
fluid, a volatile iron, and a predominating alkali, all 
joined together in one briſk pungent ſpirituous water. 


The imitation of this kind of ckalybeate water, is by 


much the moſt difficult, and may perhaps be readered 
molt perfect, by boiling the pureſt common water in a 
cloſe veſſel, with a ſmall proportion of ochre, ſoft iron 
ore, or pyrites, | NPs | 

Ihe imitation of the common purgative mineral 
waters is eaſj: thus Epſom water is imitated by barely 
diſſolving three or four drams of Epſom ſalt in a quart 
of pure water, made ſomewhat briſk or quick with a 
few drops of ſpirit of vitriol and oil of tartar per de- 
liquinm, ſo as to let the alkali prevail. 

The imitation of the alterative waters, ſuch as thoſe 
of Bath, Buxton, Cc. has hitherto ſcarce been at- 
tempted, nor can be rationally, for want of their re- 
ſpective juſt analyſis, upon which ſuch imitation ſhould 
always be grounded, 

As to the uſe of mineral waters, the learned Heiſter 
obſerves, that in general they are found to agree much 


better with perſons in the middle ſtages of life, than 


with perſons very old or very young. If any general 
rule can be given in this caſe, it is, that people ſhould 
not take them when younger than eighteen, or older 
than ſixty. | 

MINERVALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals celebra- 
ted in honour of Minerva, in the month of March ; 
at which time the ſcholars had a vacation, and uſually 
made a preſent to their maſters, called, from this felti- 
val, miner val. 

MINHO, a great river of Spain, which taking its riſe in 
Gallicia, divides that province from Portugal, and falls 
into the Atlantic at Caminha, 

MINIATURE, a delicate kind of painting, diſtinguiſhed 

from all others by the ſmallneſs of the figures, its be- 

ing performed with dots or points inſtead of lines; by 

the faintneſs of the colouring; its requiring to be 

viewed very near: and by its being uſually done on 

ellum. 
This is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all kinds of 
Vor. III. Ne. 79. 2 
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painting, being performed wholly with the point of the 
pencil: for when the colours are laid on flat without dot- 
ting, though the figures be ſmall, and the ground. either 
vellum or paper, it is not called painting in miniature, bat 
waſhing, There are ſome painters who never uſe any 


white colour in painting in miniature, but make the ground 
of the vellum ſerve to raiſe their figures; in which caſe 
the lights appear bright in proportion to the depth and 


ſtrength of the colours of the figures. _ Others, before 
they go to work, give the vellum a light waſh with white 
lead well prepared and purified, Theſe colours thathave 
the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt commadious for 
painting in miniature; as carmine, ultramarine, fine 
lakes, and greens made of herbsand flowers: but beſides 
theſe, the following coluurs are alſo made uſe of, viz. 
vermilion, black lead, brown red, maſticote pale, yel- 
low maſticote, indigo, ivory black, lamp black, Span:th 
brown, umber, gall (tone, brown ochre, French pink, 
orpiment, gamboge, Naples yellow, bladder-green, ver- 
diter, ſea-green, German aſhes, flake white, and white 
lead. All terrene colours, and other groſs ſubſtances, 
are too coarſe for fine work, how well ſoever they may 
be ground : but the fineit particles may be ſeparated. by 
tempering the colour in a cup of fair water; and havin 

Rirred it well with your fioger, and the whole being 
thoroughly mixed, let it ſubſide for a while, and then 
pour it by inclination into a ſhell that has been wel! 
ſcoured in hot water, and let it ſtand to dry, Yellow 


ochre, brown red, umber, and ultramarine, purify by 


fire ; but if they are burntin too fierce a fire, they change, 
and the brown red turns yellow, the yellow ochre-and 


umber tura reddiſh, and ſo of the reſt : if the fire is not 


too fierce, it renders them ſofter and kinder than before; 
ſo that the fineſt and pureſt ultramarine, burnt in a red 
hot ſhovel, becomes much more brilliant than it was be- 


fore it was burnt, Greens, blacks, greys, and yellows, © 


on being mixed with a little of the gall of the ox, carp, 
or cel, eſpecially of the laſt, acquire a luſtre and vivaciry 
not natural to them. You mult take the galls of eels, and 
hang them on a nail to dry; and when you uſe any, ſteep 
it in brandy, and mingle ſome of it with the colour al- 
ready tempered with gum water wherein is a little ſugar- 
candy, When you begin to paint, the colours maſt be 
placed on a {mail ivory pallet of the ſize of your hand, in 
the middle of which ſhould be placed the white, well 
ſpread out, and nearer it the lighter, and further off thoſe 
darker colours you are going to uſe. v 
Your vellum muſt be glued to a copper-plate, or a 
piece of thin board, exactly of the ſame ſize with the ia- 
tended piece; in doing which, the fair ſide of the vel- 


lum ſhould be moiſtened with a fine wet linen; anda piece 


of white paper being put upon the back of it, it is to be 


applied to the plate or board, and ſtretching it upon it 
equally in all directions, the vellum, which ought to be 
every way a finger's-breadth larger than what you glue 
it to, in order to be doubled over and glued behind. 
When your piece is ſketched out upon the vellum with a 
pencil, you muſt, with a little thin carmine, run over all the 
ſtrokes thatgthey may not be defaced in working; and this 
done, clean your vellum with crumb of bread. In laying on 
the colours, begin with ſketching'or drawing with large, 
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bold, but clear ſtrokes, like thoſe who paint in oil; 
your lights mult at firſt be ſomething brighter, and your 
ſhades not quite ſo dark as is required in ſiniſhing; be- 
cauſe in ſtrippling upon them you ſtrengthen the co- 
lour, which, if too deep at firſt, would in finiſhing be- 
come too dark, Epdeavour alſo to drown your colours 
into each other, that no line of ſeparation may be ſeen 
between them: to this purpoſe, foftea your ſtrokes with 
the colours on each fide of them, ſo that they may be 
blended and confounded with each other. There are ſe- 
vera! way: of ſtrippling, andeverypainter has his manner: 
ſome do it with round points, others make them longiſh ; 
others again hath fine ſtrokes, croſhng each other in 
all directions, till the whole appears as if ſtrippled or 
wrought with points: this laſt method is the bet, 
boldeſt, and ſooneſt perfected: the artiſt ſhould here 
accuſtom himſelf to be rich, mellow, and ſoft in his 
work; the points muſt ſeem in a manner loſt in the 
ground they are wrought upon, and appear but juſt 
enough to ſhew that the piece is {trippled. When the 
work ſeems finiſhed, heightening it a little has a fine 
effect; that is, ſtrengthening the lights with touches of 
a paler colour than art firſt, which mult be ſoftened a- 
way into the reſt, E 

For laces, point, and the like, lay on firſt a mixture 
of blue, black, and white, as for linens; and then 
heighten the pattern, flowers or flouriſhes, with white 
only ; then ſhade and finiſh with the firſt colour. When 


they are upon fleſh, or any thing elſe which you would 


have ſeen through them, finiſh what is under them, as 
if you intended to lay nothing upon it, and then lay 
on the lace or point with pure white, and. finiſh with 
the other mixture. In painting a fur, lay on a ground 
as for drapery, according to the colours of it, and then 
ſhade by the ſame rule; and having done, inſtead of 
ſtrippling, draw fine ſtrokes this way and that, accord- 


ing as the down of the fur you imitate lies: heighten 


the lights of a brown fur with ochre and white, and 
thoſe of a light fur with white and a little blue, 


There are Teveral ſorts of grounds for pictures and 
portraits : ſome are quite brown, with Spaniſh brown, 


umber, Oc. with a little black and white; others are 
more yellow, being mixed with a good deal of ochre ; 
others are upon the grey, with indigo ; and others are 
blue or crimſon, 

To make a ground all of glory, firſt lay a bright mix- 
ture of a little ochre and white, adding more and more 
of the firſt, as you draw more and more towards 
the extremities of the intended picture; and when 
the ochre happens not to be dark enough (for you 
muſt go oa darkening and darkening,) add gall - ſtone, 
then carmine, and at laſt Spaniſh brown, This ground 
you mult lay in ſuch a manner, that the different de- 
grees of darkneſs may, as much as poſhble, inſenſibly 
increaſe and ſtrengthen : the whole mult then be ſtrip- 
pled with the ſame colours, 


For a day-ſky, mingle ſome ultramarine with a good 


deal of white, and lay it on as ſmooth and uniform as 


poſſible with a large pencil and broad ſtrokes, laying it 


on paler and paler as you deſcend towards the horizon, 


which mult be made of vermilion, mine-de-plumb and 
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white, of the ſtrength that finiſhes the ſky, or rather 
a little weaker, artfully blending the blue and red, 
mingling art laſt gall-ſtone and a good deal of white; 
and all this mult be ſo laid on that no ſeparation muſt 
be ſeen between the colours. When there are to be 
clouds in the ſky, you need lay on no blue where they 
are to be; but ſketch them out, if they are reddiſh, 
with vermilion, gall-ſtone, and white, together with 
a little indigo; and if they are to-be darker, a great 
deal muſt be uſed of this laſt, making the lights of the 
one and the other with maſticot, vermilion, and white, 
according to the degree of ſtrength you would give them, 
ſwelling out the whole with ſtrippling; and if the ſky be 
not ſuſhiciently uniform, you mult ſtripple that likewiſe, 
MINIM, in malic, a note equal to two-crotchets, or 
half a ſemibreve, See Music. . 
MINIMUM, in the higher geometry, the leaſt quantity 
attainable in a given caſe, - 
MINISTER, a perſon who preaches, performs religi- 
ous worſhip in public, adminiſters the ſacraments, &c, 
MixisrERSs, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 5. 
MixisTER of fate, a perſon to whom a ſovereign 
prince intruſts the adminiſtration of the government, 
Foreign MixisrER, is a perſon ſent into a foreign coun- 
try, to manage the affairs of his province, or of the ſtate 
to which he belongs, Of theſe there are two kinds ; 
thoſe of the firſt rank are embaſſadors and envoys extra- 
ordinary, who repreſent the perſons of their ſovereigns. 
The miniſters of the ſecond rank are the ordinary re- 
ſidents. See EmBas8aDOR. 
MINIUM, or xeD-LEAD, See CHEMISTRY, p. 84. 
and 136. 
MINOR, in Scots law, See Law, Tit. 7. 
Minos, in logic, the ſecond propoſition of a regular ſyl- 
logiſm. See Logic. | 
MINORCA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, about twenty 
miles eaſt of Majorca, thirty miles long, and twelve 
broad. It is ſubject to Great Britain, and only valu- 
ed for its capacious harbour of Port Mahon. 
MINOTAUR, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter much 
IR of by the poets, feigned to be half qian and half 
bull, 
The minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife 
of Minos, king of Crete. It was ſhut up in the laby- 
rinth of that iſland, and at laſt killed by Theſeus, 
Servius gives the explanation of this fable: she ſays 
that a ſecretary of king Minos, named Taurus, bull, 
having;an intrigue with the queen Paſiphae, in the cham- 
ber of Dædalus, ſhe was at length delivered of twins 
one-of whom reſembled Minos, and the other Taurus, 
This occaſioned the production to be reputed monſtrous. 
MINSTREL, an ancient term for a fidler, or player on 
any other kind of muſical inſtrument, 
MINT, the place in which the king's money is coined, 
See Coix AGE. | 
There were anciently mints in almoſt every county 
in England; but the only mint at preſent in the Britiſh 
dominions, is that in the Tower of London. The of- 
ficers of the mint are, 1, The warden of the mint, 
who is chief; he overſees the other officers, and receives 
the bullion, 2. The maſter worker; who * 
| . bullion 
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bullion from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, deli - 
vers it to the moneyers, and when it is coined receives 
it again. 3. The comptroller, who is the overſeer of 
all the inferior officers, and ſees that all the money is 
made to the juſt afſize, 4. The aſſay-maſter; who 
weighs the gold and ſilver, and ſces that it is accord- 
ing to the ſtandard, 5. The auditor ; who takes the 
accounts. 6, The ſurveyor of the melting; who af- 
ter the aſſay-malter has made trial of the bullion, ſees 
that it is calt out, and not altered after it is delivered 
to the melter, 7. The engraver ; who engraves the 
{amps and dyes for the coinage of the money. 8. The 
clerk of the irons; who ſees that the irons are clean 
and fit to work with. 9. The melter ; who melts the 
bullion before it is coined, 10. The provoſt of the 
mint; who provides for, and overſees all the moneyers, 
11. The blanchers ; whoanneal and cleanfe the money. 
12, The moneyers; ſome of whom forge the money, 
ſome ſhear it, ſame round and mill it, and ſome ſtamp or 
coin it. 13. The porters; who keep the gate of the mint, 
Mir, in botany, See MexnTHha. | 
MINUARTIA, in botany, a genus of the triandria tri- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; it has 
no corolla; and the capſule has one cell and three 


valves. There are three ſpecies, all natives of Spain. 


MINUET, in muſic, a very graceful kind of dance, 
which conſiſts of a coupee, a high ſtep, and a balance; 
it begins with a beat, and its motion is triple. 

MINUTE, in geometry, the ſixtieth part of a degree of 
a circle. See ASTRONOMY, GEOGRAPHY, GEOME- 
TRY, 

MixvuTE of time, the ſixtieth part of an hour, 

MixuTE, in architecture, uſually denotes the ſixtieth, 
ſometimes the thirtieth part of a module. See Axr- 
CHITECTURE. | 5 | 

MiNxUTE is alſo uſed for a ſhort memoir, or ſketch of a 
thing, taken in writing. 

M!RABILIS, maxveL or PExv, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia claſs. The corolla is 
funnel ſhaped 3 the calix is below the fruit; and the 
nectarium is globular, including the germen. There 
are three ſpecies, all natives of America, | 

Tournefort and Linnzus will have the root of this 
plant to be the jalap of the ſhops; but Houſton de- 
clares, that jalap is the root of a ſpecies of conyolvulus, 

MIRACLE, is a work effected in a manner different 
from the common and regular method of providence, 
by the interpoſition either of God himſelf, or ſome in- 

telligent agent ſuperior to man. | 

VIRALETUS, in ichthyology. See Raja. | 

MISCHNAH, or M1sxan, the code or collection of th 
civil law of the Jews, | 
God gave the written law to Moſes, he gave him alſo 
another not written, which was preſerved by tradition 
among the dectors of the ſynagogue, till rabbi Judah, 
ſurnamed the Holy, ſeeing the danger they were in, 
through their diſperſion, of departing from the traditi- 
ons of their fathers, judged it proper to reduce them 
to writing. 5 

The miſnah is divided in fix parts: the firlt relates 


to the diſtinction of ſeeds in a field, to trees, fruits, 
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The Jews pretend, that when 
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tythes, &c. The ſecond regulates the manner of ob- 
ſerving feſtivals : the third treats of women, and ma- 
trimonial caſes : the fourth of loſſes in trade, Sc.: the 
\ fifth is on obligations, ſacrifices, &c, : and the fixth 
treats of the ſeveral ſorts of purification, 
MISDEMEANOUR, in law, ſignifies a heinous offence 
or fault, particularly ia the execution of an office. 
MISFEASANCE, in law-books, ſignifies a treſpaſs. 
MISLETOE, in botany. See Vis cun. | 
MISNOMER, in law, a miſnaming, or miſtaking a per- 
ſon's name. The Chriſtian name of a perſon ſhculd 
always be perfect, but the law is not ſo ſtrict and pre- 
ciſe in regard to ſurnames, a ſmall miſtake in which will 


be diſpenſed with to make good a contract, and ſupport 
the act of the party. 


MISPRISION fignifies, in general, ſome negle& or 
overſight ; as where a perſon is privy to a treaſon or 
felony committed by another, and neglects to reveal 
it to the king or his council, or to a magiſtrate ; but 
entirely conceals it: this is called miſpriſion of thoſe 
crimes. In caſes of miſpriſion of treaſon, the offender 
is to be impriſoned for life, and to forfeit his goods 
and chattels, together with the profits of his lands, 
Sc. but in miſpriſion of felony, the offender is only 


to be puniſhed with fine and impriſonment, and to re- 
main in priſon till the fine is paid. 


MISSAL, the Rowiſh m.ſ:-book, containing the ſeveral 


maſſes to be ſaid on particular days. 

MISSEL BID. See Tuxpus. | 

MISSIONARIES, ſuch eccleſiaſtics as are ſent by any 
Chriſtian church, into pagan or infidel countries, to 
convert the natives, and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion 
among them, : 

MISUSER, in law, ſignifies ſome abuſe of any particu- 
lar liberty or benefit. | 

MISY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the chalcantha, a 
foſſil very common in the Turkiſh dominions, and ſome- 
times found in the mines at Cremnitz in Hungary, 

It is a conſiderably firm ſubſtance, of an irregular 
texture, not compact, much reſembling ſome of our 
more gaudy marchaſites, but wanting in their hardneſs 
and weight, It is of no determinate ſhape or ſize, but 
it is oftentimes found in ſmall detached maſſes, which 
are uſually broad, flat, and very rugged at the edges. 


As to its medical virtues, they are no other than thoſe 
of the green vittiol. | 


MITCHELLA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria 


monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one petal ; it 


has four ſtigmata; and the berry is biſid, containing four 
ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Carolina. 

MITE, a ſmall coin formerly curreat, equal to aboat. 
one third part of a farthing. 

Mirz, in Zoology. See Acarus. 

MITELLA, in hotany, a genus of the decandria digy- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, the 
corolla of five. pinnatiſid petals inſerted into the calix, 
and the capſule of two equal valves. There are two 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 

MITRALES varvuræx. See AxnaTonmr, p. 279. 

MITRE, a ſacerdotal ornament worn on the head by bi- 
ſhops and certain abbots on ſolemn occaſions; being a 


ſort: 
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Tort of cap, pointed, and cleft at top. The high prieſt 
among the Jews wore a mitte or bonnet on his head. 
The inferior prieſts among the Jews had likewiſe their 
mitres, but in what reſpec they differed from that of 
the high · prieſt is uncertain. Some contend that the an- 
cient biſhops wore mitres, but this is by no means certain, 

MITREOLA, in botany. See OrniorRnliza,. 

MITTAU, the capital of the duchy of Courland, in Po- 
land: fituated in E. long. 24%, N. lat. 569 40. 

MITTIMUS, as generally uſed, hath two ſignifications. 
I. It ſignifies a writ for removing and transferring of 
records from one court to another. 2. It ſignifies a 
precept; or command in writing under the hand and 
ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, directed to the gaoler or 
keeper of ſome priſon, for the receiving and fate keep 
ing of an offender charged with any crime until he be 
delivered by due courſe of law, 

MIXT, or mixT Bop, in chemiſtry, that which is com- 
pounded of different elemeats or principles. See Cax- 
MISTRY. 

MIXTURE, a compound, or aſſemblage of ſeveral dit. 
ferent bodies in the ſame maſs. See CHENUIS TRT. 
MIZ EN, in the ſea language, is a particular maſt or fail. 

The m zen maſt ſtands in the ſterumoſt part of the fhip. 

In ſome great ſhips there are two of theſe; when that 

next the main-maſt is called the main-mizen, and that 
next the poop the bonaventure-mizen, 

MNIUM, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia muſci 
claſs. The anthe ra is operculated ; and the cap tulum 

of the ſemale is naked, and duſty, There are 18 ſpe- 
cics, 7 of which are natives of Britain. 

Perpetual Monziie, or MovemexT. See MovEMENT. 

MOCO, or Mocuo, a great city and port-towa of A 
rabia Felix, ſituated near the {trans of Babelmandel, at 
the entrance of the Red Sea: E. long 45%, N lat. 139. 

MODBURY, a market-town of Devonſhire, 32 miles 

ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 

MODE, in metaphyſics, denotes the manner of a thing's 
exiſtence, « See Mrrarursics, p. 179. 

Mop, in mſic, is defined to be a p:rtiicular manner of 
conſtituting the octave; or, it is the melodious conſti- 
tution of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven cſfential 
ſounds, beſides the key or fundamental. 

A mode, then, is the particular order of the concin- 
nous degrees of an octave; the fundamental note where- 


of may be called the key, as it ſigniſies that principal 


note which regulates the reſt. 
MODEL, in a general ſenſe, an original pattern, pro- 
poſed for any one to copy or imitate. 

This word is particularly ufed, in building, for an 
artificial pattern made in wood, ſtone, plaſter, or o- 
ther matter, with all its parts and proportions, 1n or- 
der for the better conducting and executing ſome great 
work, and to give an idea of the effect it will have in 

large. In all great buildings, it is much the ſureſt 
way to make a model in relievo, and not to truſt to a 
bare defign or draught. JEL 


MODENA, a duchy of .Italy, bounded by Mantuz on 


the north, by Romania on the eaſt, by Tuſcany and 
Lucca on the ſouth, and by Parma and the territory 
of Genoa on the welt, | 
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Mob ua, the capital of the dachy of that name, ſity. 
atcd in 119 20 E, long. and 44 45 N. lat. i 

MODERATOR, ia the ſchools, the pet ſon who pre. 
fides at a diſpute, or in a public aſſembly: thus the 
preſident of the annual aſſemoly of the church of Scot- 
land, is ſtyled moderator. | 

MODERN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething new, or of 
our time, in oppoſition to what is antique or ancient, 

MODICA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Noto, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Syracule. 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy,” that which modifies - 
a thing, or gives it this or that manner of being. 

Quantity and quality are accidents which modify all 
bodies. Y, 

Decree of MoniricaTlon, in Scots law, a decree aſ- 
certaining theextentof a miniſter's ſtipend, without pro- 
portioning it among the perſons liable in payment. See 
Law, Tit. v. 13. 

MODILLIONS, in architecture, ornaments in the cor- 
niche of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. 
See ARCHITECTURE, | 

MODIUS, in aatiquiy, a kind of. dry meaſure, in uſe 
among the Romans, for ſeveral ſorts of grain, 

MODULATION, in muſic, the art of keeping in, or 
changing the mode or key, 

MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure or big- 
neſs, taken at pleaſure, for regulating the proportions 
of columns, and the ſymmetry or diſpoſition of the 
whole building Architects generally chuſe the ſemi- 
diameter of the bottom of the column for their module, 
and this they ſubdivide into parts or minutes. See 
ARCHITECTURE. 

MOHERINGIA, in botany, a genus of the octandria 
digynia claſs, The calix has 4 leaves, and the corol- 
la 4 petals, and the capſule conſiſts of one cell and 4 
valves. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Swit- 
zerland. 

MOFFAT, a village in the ſhire of Annandale, thirty- 
ſix miles ſouth weſt of Edinburgh; famous for its mi- 
neral wells, one of which is uſed for bathing, and the 
water of the other is taken inwardly, Theſe waters 
are of great ſervice in grippings of the guts, colics, 
and pains in the ſtomach. Thoſe who are troubled 
with obſtructions, rheamatic pains, and aches, find great 
relief both from bathing and drinking ; nor is this wa- 
ter a iefs ſovereign remedy in ſcorbutic caſes, and the 
King's evil. "Theſe wells, in the opinion of Dr Plum- 
mer, profeſſor of medicine in the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, owe their virtues to a ſulphureous principle. 

MOGULS, or MoxGuus, hoards or tribes of vagrant 
Tartars, on the north of India, from whom the mo- 
guls or ſovereigns of India, as well as of the Uſbec- 
Tartars, are deſcended. 

MOHAIR, in commerce, the hair of a kind of poat, 
frequent about Angoura, in Turky ; the inhabitants 
of which city are all employed in the manufacture of 
camblets, made of this hair, 

MOHAWE-counTRy, a part of North America, in- 
habited by one of the five nations of the Iroquois, fi- 
tuated between the province of New York and the lake 
Ontario or Froatignac, 


MOHILA, 
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XIOTILA, one of the Comora-iſlands in the Ladfan 0- 

cean, fituated between Madagaſcar and the continent 

of Africa: E. long. 43* 30“, S. lat. 129. 

.0IDORE, a Portugueſe gold coin, value 11, 78. Serling. 

MOIETY, the half of any thing. 

MOLA, in geography, a town of Italy, ſeven miles eaſt 
of the city of Barti, in the kingdom of Naples, 

MoLa, in ichthyology. See TETRODOx. 

MOLARES, or DEXTES MOLARES, in anatomy, the 
large teeth called in Engliſh grinders. See AxaTo- 
MY, p. 165. | 

MOLDAVIA, a province of European Turky, ſepara- 
ted from Poland by the river Neiſter. 

MOLE, in zoology, See Talpa, 

Morx Crx1ckxET. See GRYLLUVS, 

Mouz, in midwifery, a maſs of fleſhy matter, of a ſphe- 
rical figure, generated in the uterus, or womb, and 
ſometimes miſtaken for a child, See Mipwirtxy, 

Mort, in geography, a river in Surry, fo called from 
its running, for part of its courſe, under ground, 

Mor, is alſo a maſſive work of large ſtones laid in the 
ſea by means of cofferdams ; extending before a port, 
either to defend the harbour from the impetuoſity of the 
waves, or to prevent the paſſage of ſhips without leave. 

Action or MOLESTATION, in Scots law, See 
Law, Tit xxx. 19, - 

MOLLUGO, in botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; the corolla is 
wanting; and the capſule has three cells and three valves. 
There are five ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 

MOLLOSSES, in commerce, the thick fluid matter 
remaining after the ſugar is made, reſembling ſyrup. 

In Holland moloſſes are much uſed in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, and by the poor people for ſugar, A 
brandy is alſo diſtilled from them, but it is ſaid to be 
unwholeſome. 

MOLOSSUS, in Greek and Latin poetry, a foot com- 
poſed of three long ſyllables, as delectant. 

MOLUCCA-1$sLanDs, five iſlands in the Indian ocean, 
the largeſt of which is ſcarce thirty miles round ; they 
are called Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and Ty- 
dor; they produce ſago, oranges, lemons, and ſome 0- 
ther fruits; but what is peculiar to theſe iſlands, is 
their producing cloves, They are ſubject to the Dutch, 
and are ſituated in 1259 of eaſt longitude, and between 
5o' ſouth, and 2® north latitude, _ 

MOLUCCELLA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
2ymnoſpermia claſs, The calix is bell-ſhaped, and lar- 
ger than the corolla, There are three ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. 

MOLWITZ, a town of Sileſia, in the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia: E long. 16 45“, N. lat. 50? 26“. 

MOLYBDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of eryſtals, of a cubic form, or compoſed of fix ſides, 
at right angles, like a dye. 

MOMBAZA, or MonBasA, an ifland and city on the 
ealt coaſt of Africa, oppoſite to the country of Mom- 
baza, in Zanguebar : E. long. 489, N. lat. 439. 

MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an inſtant, or the 
molt minute and indiviſible part of duration. | 

MOMENTUM, in mechanics, ſigniſies the ſame with 
impetus, or the quantity of motion in a moving body; 
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which is always equal to the quantity of matter mul- 
tiplied into the velocity; or, which is the ſame thing, 


it may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quantity, 
of matter and velocity, 


 MOMORDICA, in botany, a genus of the moncecia 


ſyngeneſia claſs. The'calix of the male and female con- 
fiſts of five ſegments ; the corolla of the male has fix 
ſegments ; and the filaments are three. The corolla 
ot the female conſiſts of five ſegments ; and it has three 
ſtyli. There are eight ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain, 
MONA, an iſland in the Baltic, ſouth-weſt of the iſland 
of Zealand, ſubjeA to Denmark: E. long. 12% go', N. 
lat. 539 20; | » 
MONADELPHIA, in botany. See Botany, p. 635. 
MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Uliter, bounded by Tyrone, on the north; by Ar- 
magh, on the eaſt ; by Caven and Louth, on the fouth ; 
and by the county of Farmanagh, on the weſt. 
MONANDRIA, in botany. See Botany, p. 635- 
MONARCHY, a government in which the ſupreme 
power is veſted in a fingle perſon. See GovernmenT, 
MONARDA, in botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla is unequal, the ſuperior lip 
involving a linear filament, It has four ſeeds, There 
are five ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. . 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the re- 
ception and entertainment of monks, mendicant friars, 
or nuns, whether it be an abbey, priory, c. _ 
Monaſteries are governed by different rules, accordin 
to the different regulations pieſcribed by their found- 
ers. The firſt regular and perfect monaſteries were 
founded by St. Pachomius, in Egypt: but St. Baſil 
is generally conſidered as the great father and patriarch 
of the Eaſtern monks ; fince in the fourth century he 
preſcribed rules for the government of the monaſteries, 
to which the Anachorets and Coenobites, and the o- 
ther ancient fathers of the deſerts, ſubmitted. In like 
manner St. Benedict was ſtyled the patriarch of the 
Weſtern monks. He appeared in Italy towards the lat- 
ter end of the fifth century, and publiſhed his rule, 
which was univerſally received throughout the weft, 
St. Augultin being ſent into England by St. Gregory 
the pope, in the year 596, to convert the Engliſh, he 
at the ſame time introduced the monaſtic {tate into this 
kingdom; which made ſuch progreſs here, that within 
the ſpace of two hundred years, there were thirty kings 
and queens who preferred the religious habit to their 
crowns, and founded ſtately monaſteries, where they 
ended their days in ſolitude and retirement. 
MONASTICO, ſomething belonging to monks, 
Moxx. „ 
MONCON, a two of Spain, in the province of Arragon, 
fifty miles north - eaſt of Saragoſſa. | 
MONDAY, the ſecond day of the week, fo called as 
being anciently ſacred to the moon, g d. moon-day, 
MONEMUGI, a country in the ſouth of Africa, ſituated. 
between Angola and Zanguebar. | 


Sce 


MONEY, apiece of matter, commonly metal, to which 
public authority has affixed a certain value and weight 
to ſerve as a medium in commerce. 

| ' of 
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a Ja artificial or material money. 


I. From the infancy of the world, at leaſt as far back 
as our accounts of the tranſactions of mankind reach, we 
find they had adopted the precious metals, that is, ſilver 
and gold, as the common meaſure of value, and as the 
adequate equivalent for every thing alienable. 

The metals are admirably adapted for this purpoſe : 


They are perfectly homogeneous: When pure, their maſſes, 


or bulks, are exactly in proportion to their weights: No 
phyſical difference can be found between two pounds of 
gold, or ſilver, let them be the production of the mines 
of Europe, Aſia, Africa, or America: They are perfectly 
malleable, fuſible, and ſuffer the moſt exact diviſion which 
human art is capable to give them: They are capable of 
being mixed with one another, as well as with metals of 


a baſer, that is, of a leſs homogeneous natura, ſuch as 


copper: By this mixture they ſpread themſelves uniform- 
ly through the whole maſs of the compoſed lump, ſo that 
every atom of it becomes proportionally poſſeſſed of a 
ſhare of this noble mixture ; by which means the ſubdi- 
viſion of the precious metals is rendered very extenſive, 
Their phyſical qualities are invariable ; they leſe no- 
thing by keeping; they are ſolid and durable; and though 
their parts are ſeparated by friction, like every other thing, 
yet ſtill they are of the number of thoſe which ſuffer leaſt 
by it. | 
"If money, therefore, can be made of any thing, that 
is, if the proportional value of things vendible can be 
meaſured by any thing material, it may be meaſured by 
the metals. 
IT. The two metals being pitched upon as the moſt pro- 
per ſubſtances for realizing the ideal ſcale of money, thoſe 
who undertake the operation of adjuſting a ſtandard muſt 
conſtantly keep in their eye the nature and qualities of a 
ſcale, as well as the principles upon which itis formed, 
The unit of the ſeale mult conſtantly be the ſame, al 
though realized in the metals, or the whole operation fails 
in the moſt eſſential part. This realizing the unit is like 
adjuſting a pair of compaſſes to a geometrical ſcale, where 
the ſmalleſt deviation from the exact opening once given 
muſt occaſion an incorrect meaſure, The metals, there 
fore, are to money what a pair of compaſles is to a geo- 
metrical ſcale, - 
This operation of adjuſting the metals to the money of 
account implies an exact and determinate proportion of 
both metals to the money unit, realized in all the ſpecies 
and denominations of coin, adjulted to that ſtandard. 
The ſmalleſt particle of either metal added to, or taken 
away from ary coin, which repreſent certain determinate 
parts of the ſcale, overturn» the whole ſyſtem of material 
money. And if, notwithſtanding ſuch variation, theſe 
coins continue to bear the ſame denominations as before, 
this will as effeQtually deſtroy their uſefulneſs in meaſu- 
ring the value of things, as it would overturn the uſeful- 
neſs of a pair of compaſſes, to ſuffer the opening to vary, 
after it is adjuſted to the ſcale repreſenting feet, toiſes, 


miles, or leagues, by which the diſtances up the plan are 


to be meaſured, 


III. Debaſing the ſtandard is a good term; becauſe it 


oy 
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conveys a clear and diſtinct idea. It is diminiſhing the 


weight of the pure metal contained in that denomination 


by which a nation reckons, and which we have called the 
money unit. Railingthe ſtandard requires no farther de. 
ſinition, being the direct contrary, 

IV. Altering the ſtandard (that is, raiſing or debaſing 
the value of the money unit) is like altering the national 
meaſures or weights This is beſt diſcovered by compa- 
ring the thing altered with things of the ſame nature which 
have ſuffered no alteration. Thus if the foot of meaſure 
was altered at once over all England, by adding to it, or 
taking from it, any proportional part of its ſtandard length, 
the alteration would be beſt diſcovered, by comparing the 
new foot with that of Paris, or of any other country, which 
had ſuffered no alteration. Juſt ſo, if the pound ſterling, 
which is the Engliſh unit, fhall be found any how changed, 
and if the variation it has met with be difficult to aſcer- 
tain, becauſe of a complication of circumſtances, the beſt 
way to diſcover it, will be to compare the former and the 
preſent value of it with the money of other nations which 
has ſuffered no variation. This the courſe of exchange 
will perform with the greateſt exactneſfss. 

V. Artiſts pretend, that the precious metals, when ab- 
ſolutely pure from any mixture, are not of ſufficient hard- 
neſe to conſtitute a ſolid and laſting coin. They are found 
alſo in the mines mixed with other metals of a baſer na- 
ture, and the bringing them to a ſtate of perfect purity 
occaſions an unneceſſary expence. To avoid, therefore, 
the inconvenience of employing them in all their purity, 
people have adopted the expedient of mixing them with 
a determinate proportion of other metals, which hurts 
neither, their fuſibility, malleability, beauty, or luſtre. 
This metal is called a//oy; and, being conſidered only as a 
ſupport to the principal metal, is accounted of no value 
in itſelf. So that eleven ounces of gold, when mixed with 
one ounce of filyer, acquires, by that addition, no aug- 
mentation of value whatever. 

This being the caſe, we ſhall, as much as poſſible, over- 
look the exiſtence of alloy, in ſpeaking of money, in or- 
der to render language leſs ſubje& to ambiguity. 


Incapacities of the metals to perform the office of an in- 
. variable meaſure of value. 


I. Were there but one ſpecies of ſuch a ſubſtance as 
we have repreſented gold and ſilver to be; were there but 
one metal poſſeſſing the qualities of purity, diviſibility, 
and durability; the inconveniences in the ule of it for 
money would be fewer by far than they are found to be 
as matters ſtand. 

Such a metal might then, by an unlimited diviſion into 
parts exactly equal, be made to ſerve as a tolerably ſteady 
and univerſal] meaſure. ' But the rivalſhip between the 
metals, and the perfect equality which is found between 
all their phyſical qualities, ſo far as regards purity and 
diviſibility, render them ſo equally well adapted to ſerve 
as the common meaſure of value, that they are univerſally - 
admitted to paſs current as money. 

What is the conſequence of this? That the one mea- 


ſures the valve of the other, as well as that of every other 


thing. Now the moment any meaſure-begins to be mea- 
ſured 
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fared by another, whoſe proportion to it is not phyſically, 
perpetually, and invariably the ſame, all the uſefulnets of 
| ſuch a meaſure is loſt. An example will make this plain. 

A foot of meaſure is a determinate length. An Eng- 
liſn foot may be compared with the Paris foot, or with 
that of the Rhine; that is to ſay, it may be meaſu- 
red by them; and the proportion between their lengths 
may be expreſſed in numbers; which proportion will be 
the ſame perpetually, The meaſuring the one by theo- 


ther will occaſion no uncertainty ; and we may ſpeak of 


lengths by Paris feet, and be perfectly well under ſtood by 
others wh# are uſed to meaſure by the Engliſh foot, or 
by the foot of the Rhine. 

But ſuppoſe that a youth of twelve years old takes it 
into his head to meaſure from time to time, as he advances 
in age, by the length of his own foot, and that he di- 
vides this growing foot into inches and decimals : what 
can be learned from his account of meaſures ! As he in- 
creaſes in years, his foot, inches, and ſubdiviſions, will 
be gradually lengthening ; and were every man to follow 
his example, and meaſure by his own foot, then the foot 
of a meaſure now eſtabliſhed would totally ceaſe to be of 
any utility, ; | 

This is juſt the caſe with the two metals. There is no 
determinate invariable proportion between their value; 
and the conſequence of this is, that when they are both 
taken for — 6 the value of other things, the things 
to be meaſured, like lengths to be meaſured by the young 
man's foot, without changing their relative proportion be- 
tween themſelves, change however with reſpect to the de- 
nominations of both their meaſures. An example will make 
this plain. 

Let us ſuppoſe an ox to be worth three thouſand 
pounds weight of wheat, and the one aud the other to be 
vorth an ounce of gold, and an ounce of gold to be worth 
exactly fifteen ounces of ſilver: If the caſe ſhould hap- 
pen, that the proportional value between gold and ſilver 
ſhould come to be as 14 is to 1, would not the ox, and 
conſequently the wheat, be eſtimated at leſs in ſilver, and 

more in gold, than formerly? Farther, would it be in 
the power of any ſtate to prevent this variation in the 
meaſure of the value of oxen and wheat, without putting 
into the unit of their money leſs ſilver and more gold than 
formerly. 

If therefore any particular ſtate ſhould fix the ſtandard 
of the unit of their money to one ſpecies of the metals, 
while in fact both the one and the other are actually em- 
ployed in meaſuring value; does not ſuch a (tate refem- 
ble the young man, who mgaſures all by his growing foot? 
For if ſilver, for example, be retained as the ſtandard, 


while it is gaining upon gold one fifteenth additional va- 


lue and if gold continue all the while to determine the 
value of things as well as ſilver, it is plain, that, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, this ſil ver- meaſure is lengthening dai- 
ly, like the young man's foot, ſince the ſame weight of it 
muſt become every day equivalent to more and more of 
the ſame commodity; notwithſtanding that we ſuppoſe 
the ſame proportion to ſubſiſt, without the leaſt variation, 
between that commodity and every other ſpecies of things 
alienable. 


Buying and ſelling are purely conventional, and no man 
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is obliged to give his merchandize at what may be ſup- 
poſed to be the proportion of ity worth. The uſe, there 
fore of an univerſal meaſure, is, to mark, not only the re- 
lative value of the things to which it is applied as a mea- 
ſure, but todiſcover in an inſtant the proportion between 
the value of thoſe, and of every other commodity valued 
by a determinate meaſure in all the countries of the 
world. 

Were pounds ſterling, livres, florins, piaſtres, &c. which 
are all money of account, invariabl in their values, what 
a facility would it produce in all converſions, what an 
aſſiſtance to trade! But as they are all limited or fixed to 
coins, and conſequently vary from time to time, this ex- 
ample ſhews the utility of the invariable meaſure which 
we have deſcribed. | . 

There is another circumſtance which incapacitates the 
metals from performing the office of money ; the ſubſtance 


of which the coin is made, is a commodity, which riſes 


and ſinks in its value with reſpe& to other commodities, 
according to the wants, competition, and caprices of man- 
kind. The advantage, therefore, found in putting an in- 
trinſic value into that ſubſtance which performs the function 
of money of account, is compenſated by the inſtability of 
that intrinſic value; and the advantage obtained by the 
ſtability of paper, or ſymbclical money, is compenſated 
by the defe& it commonly has of not being at all times 
1 of realization into folid property or intrinſic 
value. | 

In order, therefore, to render material money more per- 
fect, this quality of metal, that is, of a commodity, ſhould 
be taken from it; and in order to render paper-money 
more perfect, it ought to be made to circulate upon me- 
tallic or land ſecurity. 

II. There are ſeveral ſmaller inconveniences accom- 
panying the uſe of the metals, which we ſhall here ſhort-- 

y enumerate. 

I-79. No money made of gold or filyer can circulate 
long, without loſing of its weight, although it all along: 
preſerves the ſame denomination. This repreſents the con- 
tracting a pair of compaſſes which had been rightly adjuſt- 
ed to the ſcale, s 

2do Another inconvenience proceeds from the fabri- 
cation of money. Suppoſing the fa*h of Princes who 
coin money to be inviolable, and the probity as well as 
capacity of thoſe to whom they commit the inſpection of 
the fineneſs of the metals to be ſvfficient, it is hardly 
poſſible for workmen to render every piece exactly of 2 
proper weight, er to preſerve the due proportion between 
pieces of different denominations ; that is to ſay, to make 
every ten ſixpences exactly of the ſame weight with every 
crown-piece and every hve ſhillings ſtruck in a coinage. In 
proportion to ſuch inaccuracies, the parts of the ſcale be- 
come unequal, | 

310. Another inconvenience, and far from being in- 
conſiderable, flows from the expence requiſite for the 
coining of money. This expence adds to its value as a. 
manufacture, without adding any thing to its weight. 

4to. The laſt inconvenience is, that by fixing the money 
of account entirely to the coin, without having any inde- 
pendent common meaſure (to mark and control theſe de- 
viations from mathematical exactneſs, which. are either 

| inſeparable. 
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-1nſeparable from the metals themſelves, or from the fa. 
brication of thzm) the whole meaſure of value, 2nd all 
the relative intereſts of debtors and creditors, become at 
the diſpoſal not only of workmen in the mint, of Jews 
who deal in meney, of clippers and waſhers of coin, but 
they are allo entirely at the mercy of princes, who 
have the right of coinage, and who have frequently alſo 
the right of raiſing or debaſing the ſtandard of the coin, 


according as they find it molt for their preſent and tem- 
porary intereſt, * 


| Methods which may be propoſed for I:ening the feveral 


inconveniences to which material money is liable. 


Tux inconveniences from the variation in the relative 
value of the metals to one another, may in {ome meaſure 
be obviated by the following expedients. 

Imo. By conſidering one only as the ſtandard, and 
leaving the other to ſeek its own value, like any other 
commodity, | 

2do, By conſidering one only as the ſtandard, and 
fixing the value of the other from time to time by au- 
| thority, according as the market-price of the metals ſhall 

vary, 

3010. By fixing the ſtandard of the unit according to 
the mean proportion of the metals, attaching it to neither; 
regulating the coin accordingly ; and upon every conſi- 
derable variation in the proportion between them, either 
to make a new coinage, or to raiſe the denomination of 
one of the ſpecies, and lower it in the other, in order to 
preſerve the unit exactly in the mean proportion between 
the gold and ſilver. 

419. To have two units, and two ſtandards, one of 
gold, and one of ſil ver, and to allow every body to ſti- 
pulate in either. 

5. Or laſt of all, to oblige all debtors to pay one half 
in gold, and one half in the ſilver ſtandard, 


Variations te which the value of the money-unit is ex- 


poſed from every diſorder in the coin, 


Le r us ſuppoſe, at preſent, the only diſorder to con- 
ſiſt in a want of the due proportion between the gold and 
ſilver in the coin, 

This proportio.» can only'be eſtabliſhed by the market- 
price of the metals; becauſe an augmentation and rife in 
the demand for gold or ſilver has the effect of augment- 
ing the value of the metal demanded, Let us ſuppoſe, 
that to-day one pound of gold may buy fifteen pounds of 
ſilver; if to-morrow there be a high demand for filver, 
a competition among merchants to have ſilver for gold 
will enſue ; they will contend who ſhall get the filver at 
the rate of fiftcen pounds for one of gold: this will raiſe 
the price of it; and in proportion to their views of profit, 
ſome will accept of leſs than the fifteen pounds. "This is 
plainly a raiſe in the ſilver, more properly than a fall in 
the gold; becauſe it is the competition for the ſilver which 
has occaſioned the variation in the former proportion be- 
tween the merals, 

Let us now ſuppoſe, that a ſtate, having with great ex- 
actneſs examined the proportion of the metals in the 
market, and having determined the preciſe quantity of 
each tor realizing or repreſeating the money-unit, ſhall 
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execute a molt ex1& coinage of gold and ſilrer coin, Ag 
long as that proportion continues unvaried in the marker, 
no insonvenienge can reſult from that quarter, in making 
uſe of metals for money of account. 

But let us ſuppoſe the proportion to change ; that the 
ſilver, for exarnple, ſhall rife in its value with regard to 
gold; will it not follow, from that moment, that the unit 
realized in the ſilver, will become of more value than the 
unit realized in the gold coin ? 

But as the law has ordered them to paſs as equivalents 
for one another, and as debtors have always the optien 
of paying in what legal coin they think fit, vll they not 
all chuſe to pay in gold, and will not then the filyer coin be 
melted down or exported, in order to be fold as bullion, 
above the value it bears when it circulates in coin? Will 
not this paying in gold alſo really diminiſh the value of 
the money unit, ſince upon this variation every thing 
mult ſell for more gold than before, as we have alread 
obſerved ? | ; 

Conſequently, merchandize which have not varied in 
their relative value to any other thing but to gold and 
fGlver, mult be meaſured by the mean proportion of the 
metals; and the application of any other meaſure to them 
is altering the ſtandard. If they are meaſured by the 
gold, the Randard is debaſed ; if by ſilyer, it is raiſed, 

If, to prevent the inconvenience of melting down the 

Glver, the (tate ſhall give up affixing the value of their 
unit to both ſpecies at once, and ſhall fix it to one, leaving 
the other to ſeck its price as any other commodity ; in 
that cale, no doubt, the melting down of the coin will be 
prevented ; but will ever this reſtore the value of the 
money unit to its former ſtandard? Would it, for ex- 
ample, in the foregoing ſuppolition, raiſe the debaſed 
valne of the money-unit in the gold coin, if that ſpecies 
were declared to be the ſtandard ? It would indeed render 
filver coin purely a merchandize, and, by allowing it 
to ſeek its value, would certainly prevent it from being 
melted down as before; becauſe the pieces would riſe 
conventionally in their denomination ; or an agio, as it is 
called, would be taken in payments made in filver ; but 
the gold would not, on that account, riſe in its value, oc 
begin to purchale any more merchandize than before. 
Were therefore the ſtandard fixed to the gold, would 
not this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in the 
value of the money-unit, and a debaſement of the ſtan- 
dard ?- 
If, on the other hand, the ſtate ſhould fix the ſtandard 
to the ſilver, which we ſuppoſe to have riſen in its value, 
would that ever fink the advanced value which the ſilver 
coin had gained above the worth of the former ſtandard 
unit ? and would not this be a violent and an arbitrary re- 
volution in the value of the money unit, and a railing of 
the ſtandard ? 

The only expedient, therefore, is, in ſuch a caſe, to ſix 
the numerary unit to neither of the metals, but to contrive 
a way to make it fluctuate in a mean proportion between 
them; which is in effect the introduction of a pure ideal 
money of account. | | 

The regulation of fixing the unit by the mean propor- 
tion, ought to take place at the inſtant the ſtandard unit 
is affixed with exactneſs both to the gold and filver, If 
it 
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it be introduced long aſter the market proportion between 
the metals has deviated from the proportion eſtabliſhed 
jo the coin; and if the new regulation is made to have a 
retroſpect, with regard to the acquitting of permanent 
contracts entered into, While the value of the money- 
unit had attached itſelf to the low eſt currency, in copſe- 
cuence of the principle above laid down ; then the reſto- 
ring the money-unit to that ſtandard where it ought to 
hate remained (to wit, to the mean proportion) is an in- 
jury to all debtors who have contracted fince the time 
tat the proportion of the metals began to vary. 

This is clear from the former reaſoning. The mo- 
ment the market-price of the metals differs from that in 
the coin, every one who has payments to make, pays in 
that ſpecies which is the bigheſt rated in the coih ; con- 
ſ-quently, he who lends, lends in that ſpecies, If after 
the contra, therefore, the unit is carried up to the 
mean proportion, this muſt be a loſs to him who had 
borrowed, 

From this we may perceive, why there is leſs inconve- 
nience from the varying of the proportion of the metals, 
where the ſtandard is fixed to one of them, than when it 
is fixed to both. Inthe firſt caſe, it is at leaſt uncertain 
whether the tandard or the merchandize-ſpecies is to riſe; 
conſequently it is uncertain whether the debtors or the 
creditors are to gain by a variation. If the landard 


ſpecies ſhould riſe, the creditors will gain; if the er- 


chandize ſpecies riſes, the debtors will gain ; but when 
the unit 1s attached to both ſpecies, then the creditors 
never can gain, let the metals vary as they will: if ſil- 
ver riſes, then debtors will pay in gold; if gold riſes, 
debtors will pay in filver. But whether the unit be at- 
tached to one or to both ſpecies, the infallible conſequence 
of a variation is, that one half of the difference is either 
gained or loſt by debtors and creditors. The invariable 


unit is conſtantly the mean proportional between the two 
meaſures. 


How the variations in the intrirfic value of the unit of 
money muſt affect all the domeſtic intereſt of a Natisn. 


If the changing the content of the buſhe] by which grain 
is meaſured, would affect the interc{t of thuſe who are 
obliged to pay, or who are intitled to receive, a certain 
number of buſhels of grain for the rent of lands ; in the 
ſame manner mult every variation in the value of the 
uuit of accompt affect all perſons who, in permanent con- 
trects, are obliged to make payments, or ho are intitled 
to receive ſums cf money ſtipulated in multiples or in frac- 
tions cf chat money unit, | 

Every variation, therefore, upon the intrinſic value of 
the money unit, has the effect of benefiting the claſs of 
creditors, at the expence of debtors, or vice verſa. 

This conſequence is deduced from an obvious prirgipe. 
Money is more or leſs valuable in proportion as it can 
purchele more or leſs of every kind of merchandize. Now 
without enterirg anew into the cauſes of the riſe and fall 
of prices, it is agreed upon all hands, that whether an 
aug mentation of the general maſs of money in circulation 
has the effect of railing prices in general, or not, any 
2ugmentation of the quantity of the metals appointed to 


be put into the money- unit, muit at leaſt affect the value 
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of that money - unit, and make it purchaſe more of any 


commodity than before; that is to ſay, if 113 grains of 


fine gold, the preſent weight of a pound ſterling in gold, 


can buy 113 pounds of flour; were the pound ſterliog raiſed 


to 114 grains of the ſame metal, it would buy 114 pounds 
of flour; conſequently, were the pound ſterling augment- 
ed by one grain of gold, every miller who paid a rent 
of ten pounds a year, would be obliged to fell 1140 
pounds of his flour, in order to procure 10 pounds to pay 
his rent, in place of 1130 pounds of flour which he told 
formerly to procure the {ame ſum ; conſequently, by tais 
innovation, the miller muſt loſe yearly ten pounds of 
flour, which his maſter conſequently mult gain. From 
this example, it is plain, that every augmentation of me- 


tals put into the pound ſterling, either of ſilver or gold, 


muſt imply an advantage to the whole claſs of creditors 
who are paid in pounds ſterling, and conſequently mult 


be a proportional loſs to all debtors who mult pay by 
the ſame denomination, 5 


7 
Of the diſorder in the Britiſh coin, for ſo far as it oc- 
caſions the melting down or the exporting of the ſpeciæ. 


Tux defects in the Britiſh coin are three, 

1999, The proportion between the gold and ſilver in it 
is found to be as 1 to 1545, whereas the market price 
may be ſuppoſed to be nearly as 1 to 141. 
2do, Great part of the current money is worn and 
ight. : 

3tis, From the ſecond defect proceeds the third, to 
wit, that there are ſeveral currencies in circulation which 
paſs for the ſame value, without being of the ſame weight. 

410, From all theſe defects reſults the laſt and greateſt 
inconvenience, to wit, thatſome innovation muſt be made, 
in order to ſet matters on a right footing. 

The Engliſh, beſides the unit of their money which 
they call the pound ſterling, have alſo the unit of their 
weight for weighing the precious metals, 

This is called the pound troy, and conſiſts of 12 ounces, 
every ounce of 20 penny-weighr, and every pengy- weight 
of 24 grains. Ihe pound troy, therefore, conſiſts of 240 
penny-werght, and 5760 grains, 

The fineneſs of the ſilver is reckoned by the number cf 
ounces and penny- weights of the pure metals in the pound 
troy of the compoſed maſs; er in other words, the 
pound troy, which contains 5760 grains of ſtandard ſil- 
ver, contains 5328 grains of fine filver, and 432 grains 
of copper, called alloy. 

Thus ſtandard filver is 11 ounces 2 penny-weights of 


fine ſilver in the pound troy to 18 penny- weights copper, 
or 111 parts fine ſilver to 9 parts alloy, 


Standard gold is 11 ounces fine to one ounce ſilver or 


copper employed for alloy, which together make the 
pound troy ; conſequently, the pound troy of ſtandard 


gold, contains 5280 grains fine, and 480 grains alloy, 
which alloy is reckoned of no value, 


This pound of ſtandard filver is ofdered, by ſtatute of 


the 43d of Elizabeth, to be coined into 62 ſhillings, 20 


of which make the pound ſterling ; conſequently the 20 


ſhillings contain 1918.7 grains of fine filver, and 1858.06 
ſtandard ſilver. : 


The pourd troy of ſtandard gold, +1 fine, is ordered 
3 1 by 
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by an a8 of King Charles II. to be cut into 44 4 gui- Beſides this want of proportion between the metals, 
neas ; that is to lay, every guinea contains 129.43 grains the ſilver coined before the reign of George I. is now be. 
of {tandard gold, and 118.644 of ſine gold; and the pcund come light by circulation; and the guineas coined by all 
ſterling, which is 32 of the guinea, contains 112.994, the Princes ſince Charles IT. paſs by tale, though many 
whichqwe may ſtate at 113 grains of fine gold. of them are conſiderably diminiſhed in their weight, 

The coinage in England 1s entirely defrayed at the ex- Let us now examine what profit the want of propor. 
pence of the ſtate. The mint price for the metals is the tion and the want of weight in the coin can afford to 
very ſame with the price of the coin, Whoever carries the money-jobbers, in melting it down or exporting it, 
to the mint an ounce of ſtandard ſilver, receives for it in Did every body conſider coin only as the meaſure for 
{:lver coin 57. 2d. or 624: whoever carries an ounce of reckoning value, without attending to its value as a me- 
ſtandard gold receives in gold coin 3/. 17s. 1044. the tal, the deviations of gold and ſilver coin from perfect 
one and the other making exactly an ounce of the ſame exactneſs either as to proportion or weight would occa- 
fineneſs with the bullion. Coin, therefore, can have no ſion little inconvenience. 
value in the market above bullion; conſequently, no lofs Great numbers indeed, in every modern ſociety, con- 
can be iacurred by thoſe who melt it down. ſider coin in no other light, thao that of money of ac- 

When the guinea was firſt itruck, the government (not compt ; and have great difficulty to comprehend what dif. 
inclining to fix the pound ſterling to the gold coin of the ference any one caa find between a light ſhilling and a 
nation) fixed the guinea at 20 ſhillings, (which was then heavy one; or what inconvenience there can poſſioly re- 
below its proportion to the ſilver) leaving it to ſeck its ſult from a guinea's being ſome grains of ſine gold too 
own price above that value, according to the courſe of light to be worth 21 ſh Iliogs ſtandard weight. And did 
the market, . every one think in the ſame way, there would be no oc- ö 

By this regulation no harm was done to the Engliſh caſion for coin of the precious metals at all; leather, 


ſilver ſtandard ; becauſe the guinea, or 118.644 grains copper, iron, or paper, would keep the reckoning as vcll 
fine gold being worth more, at that time, than 20 ſhil- as gold and ſilver. 


lings, or 1718.7 grains fine ſilver, no debtor uould pay But although there be many who look no farther than 
with gold at its ſtandard value, and whatever it was re- at the ſtamp on the coin, there are others whoſe ſole by. 
ceived for abore that price was pu ely conventional. ſineſs it is to examine its intrinſic worth as a commodity, 


R Accordingly guineas ſought their own price until the and to profit of every, irregularity in the weight and pro- 
year 1723, that they were fixed a-new, not below the:r portion of metals, 
value as at firſt, but at what was then reckoned their ex- By the very inſtitution of coinage, it is implied, that 
act value, according to the proportion of the metals, to every piece of the ſame metal, and ſame denomination 
wit, at 21 fhillings, and at this they were ordered to with regard to the money unit, ſhall paſs current for the 
paſs current in all payments. ſame value. 278 

This operation had the effect of making the gold a It is, therefore, the employment of money jobbers, 
ſtandard as well as the ſilver. Debtors then paid indif- to examine, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, the preciſe 
erently in gold as well as in filver, becauſe both were weight of every piece of coin which comes into their hands. 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame intrinſic as well as current va- The firſt object of their attention, is, the price of the 
lve; in which cate no inconvenience could follow upon metals in the market: a jobber finds, at preſent, that 
this regulation. But, in time, ſilver came to be more with 14.5 pounds of fine ſilver bullion, he can buy one 
de manded; the making of plate began to prevail more pound of fine gold bullion. 
then formerly, and the exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt He therefore buys up with gold coin, all the new ſil- 
Indies increating yearly, made the demand for it greater, ver as fait as it is coined, of which he can get at the rate 
or perhaps brought its quantity to be proportionally leſs of 15.2 pounds for one ia gold; theſe 15.2 pounds fil- 
than before. This chang<d the proportion of the metals; ver coin he melts down into bujlion, and converts that 
and by flow degrees they have come from that of 1 to back into gold bullion, giving at the rate of only 14.5 
15.2 (the proportion they were ſuppoſed to have when pounds for one. 
the gu nzzs were fixed and made a lawful money at 21 By this operation he remains with the value of g of 
{'}\ngs) to that of 14.5 the preſent ſuppoſed proportion. one pound weight of ſilver bullion clear profit upon the 

Ihe conſegucnce of this bas been, that the ſame gui 15 4 pounds he bought; which Ye is really loſt by the 
nea which was worth 1804.6 grains fine ſilver, at the man who inadvertently coined ſilver at the mint, and gare 
time it was bxed at 21 ſhillings, is now worth no more it to the money-jobber for his gold. Thus the ſtate lo- 
than 1719.9 grains of tine ſilver according to the propor- ſes the expence of the coinage, and the public the con- 
tion of 144 9 1, venience of change for their guineas. 

Conſequently. debtors, whe have always the option But here it may be aſked, Why ſhould the money- 
of the legal ſpecies in paying their debts, will pay pounds jobber melt down the ſilver coin? can he not buy gold 
ſterling no more in filver but in gold; and as the gold with it as well without melting it down? He cannot; 
pounds they pay in, are not intrinſically worth the filver becauſe when it is in coin, he cannot avail himſelf of its 
pounds they paid in formerly, according to the ſtatute of being new and weighty, Coin goes by tale, not by 
Elizabeth, it follows that the pound ſterling in ſilrer is weight; therefore, were he to come to market with his 
really no more the ſtandard, ſince no body will pay at new filver coin, gold bullion being ſold at the mint price, 

; hat rate, and Lace no budy can be compelled to do it, we ſhall ſuppoſe, viz. at 3/. 177. 101d. ſterling money 
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er ovnce, he would be obliged to pay the price of what 

he bought with heavy money, which he can equally do 
with light. 

He therefore melts down the new ſilver coin, and ſells 
it for bullion, at ſo many pence an ounce, the price of 
which bullion is, in the _Enrgitſh market, always above 
the price of filver at the mint, for the reaſons now to be 

Vn. ; 

, When you ſell ſtandard filver bullion at the mint, you 
2re paid in weighty money; that is, you receive for your 
bullion the very fame weight in ſtandard coin; the coin- 
ge colls nothing: but when you ſell bullion in the mar- 
ker, you are paid in worn out fi]ver, in gold, in bank 
notes, in ſhort, in every ſpecies of lawful current money. 
Now all theſe payments have ſome defect: the ſilver you 
are paid with is worn and light; the gold you are paid 
with is over-rated, and perhaps alſo light; and the bank 
notes mult have the ſame value with the ſpecie with which 
the bank pays them; that is, with light ſilver or over- 
rated gold. 

It is for theſe reaſons, that ſilver bullion, which is 
bought by the mint at 5s. 2d. per cunce of heavy ſilver 
money, may be bought at market at 65 pence the ounce 
in light Glver, over-rated gold, or bank notes, which is 
the ſame thing. 

Farther, we have ſeen how the impoſition of coinage 
has the effect of raiſing coin above the value of bullion, 
by adding a value to it which it had not as a metal. 

Juſt fo, when the unit is once affi xed to certain deter- 
mined quantities of both metals, if one of the metals 
ſhould afterwards riſe in value in the market, the coin 
made of that metal ouſt loſe a part of its value as coin, 
although it retains it as a metal. Corſequently, as in 
the firit cafe, it acquired an additional value by being 
coined, it muſt now acquire an additional value by being 
melted down, From this we may conclude, that when 
the tardard is affixed to both the metals in the coin. and 
when the proportion of that value is not made to follow 
the price of the market, that ſpecies which riſes in the 
market is melted down, and the bullion is fold for a price 
as much exceeding the mint price as the metal has riſen 
in its value, | 

If, therefore, in England, the price of ſilver bullion is 
found to be at 65 pence the ounce, while at the mint it 
is rated at 62 : this proves that ſilver has riſen S above 
the proportion obſerved in the coin, and that ail coin of 
ſtandard weight may cenſequently be melted down with 
a profit of . But as there are ſeveral other circum- 
ſ.ances to be attended to. which regulate and influence 
tne price of bullion we ſhall here paſs them in review, 
the better to diſcover the nature of this diſorder in the 
Engliſh coin. and the advantages which money, jobbers 
may draw from it. 

The price of tullion, Ike that of every other merchan- 
Go is regulated by the value of the money it is paid 
with, 

If bullion, therefore, ſells in England for 65 pence 
an ounce, paid in filver coin, it mult fell for 65 flillings 
the pound troy ; that is to ſay, the ſhillings it is com- 
monly paid with do not exceed the weight of of a 
pound troy: for if the 65 ſhillings with which the pound 
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of bullion is paid. weighed more than a pound troy, it 


would be a ſhorter and better way for him who wants 


bullion to melt down the ſhiil:ngs and make uſe of the 
metal, than to go to market with them in order to get 
leſs. | a 

We may, therefore, be very certain, that no man will 
buy ſilver bullion at 65 peace an ounce; with any ſhilling 
which weighs above r of a pound troy. 

We have gone upon the ſuppoſition that the ordinary 
price of bullion in the Engliſh market is 65 pence per 
ounce. T'iis has been done upon the authority of ſome 
late writers on this ſubjeQ ; it is now proper to point 
out the cauſes which may make it deviate from that 
value. | 

I. It may vary, and certainly will vary, in the price, ac- 
cording as the currency is better or worſe, When the 
expences of a war, or a wrong balance of trade, have 
carried off a great many heavy guineas, it is natural that 
bullion ſhould riſe ; becauſe then it will be paid for more 
commonly in light gold and filver ; that is to fay, 
with pounds ſterling, below the valoce of 113 grams 
fine gold, the worth of the pound ſterling in new guineas. 

II. This wrong balance of trade, or a demand for 
bullion abroad, becoming very great, may occaſion a 
ſcarcity of the metals in the market, as well as a ſcarcity 
of the coin; conſequently, an advanced price mult be 
given for it io proportion to the greatneſs and height of 
the demand. In this caſe, both the ſpecie and the bullion 
mult be bought with paper. But the riſe in the price of 
bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, and 
the competition between merchants to procure them, and 
not becauſe the paper given as the price is at all of inferior 
value to the ſpecie. The leaſt diſcredit of this kind would 
not tend to diminiſh the value of the paper; it would an- 
nihilate it at once. Therefore, ſince the metals muſt be 
had, and that the paper cannot ſupply the want of them 
when they are to be exported, the price riſes in propor- 
tion to the difi-ulties in finding metals elſewhere than in 
the Engliſh market. 

III. A ſudden call for bullion, for the making of plate. 
A goldſmith can well afford to give 67 pence for an ounce 
of ſilver, that is to ſay, he can afford to give one pound 
of gold for 14 pounds of flver, and perhaps for leſs, 
notwithſtanding that what he gives be more than the or- 
dinary proportion between the metals, becauſe he indemni- 
fies himſelf amply by the price of his workmanſhip: juſt as 
a tavern keeper will pay any price for a fine fiſh, becauſe, 
like the gold{mith, he buys tor other people. 

IV. Ihe miot price has as great an effect in bringing 
down the price of bullion, as exchange has in raiſing it. 
In countries where the metals in the coin are juſtly pro- 
portioned, where all the currencies are of legal weight, 
and where coinage is impoſed, the operations of trade 
make the price of bullion conſtantly to fluctuate be- 
tween the value of the coin and the mint price of the 
metals. 

Now let us ſappoſe that the current price of ſilver bul- 
lion in the market is 65 pence the ounce, paid in lawful 
money, no matter of what weight, or of what metal. 


Upon this the money jobber falls to work. All ſhillings 
which are above 77 of @ pound troy, he throws into his 
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by an 34 of King Charles II. to be cut into 44 4 gui- 
neas ; that is to lay, every guinea contains 129.43 grains 
of ſtandard gold, and 118.644 of hne gold; and the peund 
ſterling, which is 42 of the guinea, contains 112.994, 
whichswe may ſtate at 113 grains of fine gold. 

The coinage in England is entirely defrayed at the ex- 


pence of the ſtate. The mint price for the metals is the 
very ſame with the price of the coin. Whoever carries 
to the mint an ounce of ſtandard ſilver, receives for it in 
{ilver coin 57. 2d. or 62d: whoever carries an ounce of 
ſtandard gold receives in gold coin 3/., 14s. 1044. the 
one and the other making exactly an ounce of the ſame 
ſineneſs with the bullion. Coin, therefore, can have no 
value in the market above bullion; conſequently, no loſs 
can be iacurred by thoſe who melt it down. 

When the guinea was firſt ſtruck, the government (not 
inclining to fix the pound ſterling to the gold coin of the 
nation) fixed the guinea at 20 ſhillings, (which was then 
below its proportion to the filver) leaving it to ſeck its 
own price above that value, according to the courſe of 
the market. 


By this regulation no harm was done to the Engliſh 


filver ſtandard ; becauſe the guinea, or 118.644 grains - 


fine gold being worth more, at that time, than 20 ſnil- 
lings, or 1718.7 grains fine ſilver, no debtor would pay 
with gold at its ſtandard value, and whatever it was re- 
ceived for abore that price was pu ely conventional. 

Accordingly guineas ſought their own price until the 
year 1723, that they were fixed a-new, not below their 
value as at firſt, but at what was then reckoned their ex- 
act value, according to the proportion of the metals, to 
wit, at 21 fhillings, and at this they were ordered to 
paſs current in all payments. 

This operation had the effect of making the gold a 
ſtandard as well as the filver, Debtors then paid indif- 
ferently in gold as well as in ſilver, becauſe both were 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame intrinſic as well as current va- 
Ive; in which caſe no inconvenience could follow upon 
this regulation. Bur, in time, ſilver came to be more 
demarded; the making of plate began to prevail more 
then formerly, and the exportation of filver to the Eaſt 
Indies increafing yearly, made the demand for it greater, 
or perhaps brought its quantity to be proportionally lefs 
than before. This chang<d the proportion of the metals ; 
and by flow degrees they have come from that of 1 to 
15.2 (the proportion they were ſuppoſed to have when 
the guncas were fixed and made a lawful money at 21 
a hhings) to that of 14.5 the prefent ſuppoſed proportion. 

Ihe conſequence of this has been, that the ſame gui 
nea which was worth 1804.6 grains fine ſilver, at the 
time it was bxed at 21 ſhillings, is now worth no more 
than 1719.9 grains of tine filver according to the propor- 
tion of 144 to 1, 

Conſequently. debtors, whe have always the option 
of the legal ſpecies in paying their debts, will pay pounds 
ſterling no more in filver but in gold; and as the gold 
pounds they pay in, are not intrinſically worth the ſilver 
pounds they paid in formerly, according to the ſtatute of 
Elizabeth, it follows that the pound ſterling in ſilver is 
really no more the ſtandard, ſince no body will pay at 
that rate, and face no body can be compelled to do it. 
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Beſides this want of proportion between the metals, 
the ſilver coined before the reign of George I. is now be- 
come light by circulation; and the guineas coined by all 
the Princes ſince Charles IT. paſs by tale, though many 
of them are conſiderably diminiſhed in their weight, 

Let us now examine what profit the want of propor- 
tion and the want of weight in the coin can afford to 
the money-jobbers, in melting it down or exporting it. 

Did every body conſider coin only as the meaſure for 
reckoning value, without attending to its value as a me- 
tal, the deviations of gold and filver coin from perfect 
exactneſs either as to proportion or weight would occa- 
ſion little inconvenience. | 

Great numbers indeed, in every modern ſociety, con- 
ſider coin in no other light, than that of money of ac- 
compt ; and have great difficulty to comprehend what dif- 
ference any one caa find between a light ſhilling and a 
heavy one; or what inconvenience there can poſſibly re- 
ſult from a guinea's being ſome grains of fine gold too 
light to be worth 21 ſh'lliags ſtandard weight. And did 
every one think in the ſame way, there would be no oc- 
caſion for coin of the precious metals at all; leather, 
copper, iron, or paper, would keep the reckoaing as well 
as gold and ſilver. 

But although there be many who look no farther than 
at the ſtamp on the coin, there are others whoſe ſole bu- 
ſineſs it is to examine its intrinſic worth as a commodity, 
and to profit of every, irregularity in the weight and pro- 
portion of metals, 

By the very inſtitution of coinage, it is implied, that 
every piece of the ſame metal, and ſame denomination 
with regard to the money-unit, ſhall paſs current for the 
ſame value. 

It is, therefore, the employment of money-jobbers, 
to examine, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, the preciſe 
weight of every piece of coin which comes into their hands. 

The firſt object of their attention, is, the price of the 
metals in the market: a jobber finds, at preſent, that 
with 14.5 pounds of fine filver bullion, he can buy one 
pound of fine. gold bullion. 

He therefore buys up with gold coin, all the new ſil- 
ver as falt as it is coined, of which he can get at the rate 
of 15.2 pounds for one in gold; thele 15.2 pounds ſil- 
ver coin he melts down into bullion, and converts that 
back into gold bullion, giving at the rate of only 14.5 
pounds for one. 

By this operation he remains with the value of g of 
one pound weight of ſilver bullion clear profit upon the 
15 4 pounds he bought; which g is really loſt by the 
man who inadvertently coined ſilver at the mint, and gave 
it to the money-jobber for his gold. Thus the ſtate lo- 
ſes the expence of the coinage, and the public the con- 
ventence of change for their guineas. 

But here it may be aſked, Why ſhould the money- 
jobber melt down the filver coin? can he not buy gold 
with it as well without melting it down? He cannot; 
becauſe when it is in coin, he cannot avail himſelf of its 
being new and. weighty, Coin goes by tale, not by - 
weight; therefore, were he to come to market with his 
new ſilver coin, gold bullion being ſold at the mint price, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, viz. at 3/, 177. 101d. ſterling money 
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per ovnce, he would be obliged to pay the price of what 
he bought with heavy money, which he can equally do 
with light. 

He therefore melts down the new ſilver coin, and ſells 
it for bullion, at ſo many pence an ounce, the price of 
which bullion is, in the Engitſh market, always above 
the price of ſilver at the mint, for the reaſons now to be 

ven. 

When you fell ſtandard ſilver bullion at the mint, you 
2re paid in weighty money; that is, you receive for your 
b!!:on the very fame weight in ſtandard coin; the coin- 
2% colls nothing: but when you ſell bullion in the mar- 
ker, you are paid in worn out ſilver, in gold, in bank 
notes, in ſhort, in every ſpecies of lawful current money. 
Now all theſe payments have ſome defect: the ſilver you 
are paid with is worn and light; the gold you are paid 
with is over rated, and perhaps alſo light; and the bank 
notes mult have the ſame value with the ſpecie with which 
the bank pays them; that is, with light ſilver or over- 
rated gold. | 

It is for theſe reaſons, that ſilver bullion, which is 
beugbt by the mint at 57. 2d. per cunce of heavy ſilver 
money, may be bought at market at 65 pence the ounce 
in light ſilver, over-rated gold, or bank notes, which is 
the ſame thing. 

Farther, we have ſeen how the impoſition of coinage 
has the effect of raiſing coin above the value of bullion, 
by adding a value to it which it had not as a metal. 

Juſt fo, when the unit is once affi xed to certain deter- 
mined quantities of both metals, if one of the merals 
ſhould afterwards riſe in value in the market, the coin 
made of that metel ouſt loſe a part of its value as coin, 
althouph it retains it as a metal. Corſequently, as in 
the firit cafe, it acquired an additional value by being 
coined, it muſt now acquire an additional value by being 
melted down, From this we may conclude, that when 
the tardard is afſixed to both the metals in the coin, and 
when the proportion of that value is not made to follow 
the price of the market, that ſpecies which riſes in the 
market is melted down, and the bullion is fold for a price 
as much exceeding the mint price as the metal has riſen 
in its value. 

If, therefore, in England, the price of ſilver bullion is 
found to be at 65 pence the ounce, while at the mint 1t 
ie rated at 62; this proves that ſilver has riſen Jr above 
the proportion obſerved in the coin, and that ail coin of 
ſtandard weight may cen{equently be melted down with 
a profit of . But as there are ſeveral other circum- 
ances to ad attended to. which regulate and influence 
he price of bullion we ſhall here paſs them in review, 

e better to diſcover the nature of this dilorder in the 
Coglch coin. and the advantages which money -jobbers 
may draw from it, 

The price of tullion, Ike that of every other merchan- 
g. = is regulated by the value of the money 1t is paid 
Wit 

If bullion, therefore, ſells in England for 65 pence 
an ounce, paid in ſilver coin, it mutt ſell for 65 ſkillings 
the pound troy ; that is to ſay, the ſhillings it is cam- 
monly paid with do not exceed the weight of of a 
pcund troy » for if the 65 ſhillings with which the pound 
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of bullion is paid weighed more than a pound troy, it 


would be a ſhorter and better way for him who wants 


bullion to melt down the ſhiil:ngs and make uſe of the 
metal, than to go to market with them in _ to get 
leſs. 

We may, therefore, be very certain, that no man will 
buy ſilver bullion at 65 pence an ounce; with any Eg 
which weighs above g of a pound troy. 

We have gone upon the ſuppoſition that the o- inary 
price of bullion in the Engliſh market is 65 pence per 
ounce. Tris has been done upon the authority of ſome 
late writers on this ſubject: it is now proper to point 
out the cauſes which may make it deviate from that 
value. 

I. It may vary, and certainly will vary, | in the price, ac- 
cording as the currency is better or worſe, When the 
expences of a war, or a wrong balance of trade, have 
carried off a great many heavy guineas, it is natural that 
bullion ſhould riſe ; becauſe then it will be paid for more 
commonly in light gold and filver ; that is to ſay, 
with pounds ſterling, below the valve of 113 grams 
fine gold, the worth of the pound ſterling in new guineas. 

II. This wrong balance of trade, or a demand for 
bullion abroad, becoming very great, may occaſion a 
ſcarcity of the metals in the market, as well as a ſcarcity 
of the coin ; conſequently, an advanced price mult be 
given for it in proportion to the greatneſs and height of 
the demand. In this caſe, both the ſpecie and the bullion 
mult be bought with paper. But the riſe in the price of 
bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, and 
the competition between merchants to procure them, and 
not becauſe the paper given as the price is at all of inferior 
value to the ſpecie. The leaſt diſcredit of this kind would 
not tend to diminiſh the value of the paper; it would an- 
nihilate it at once. Therefore, ftace the metals muſt be 
had, and that the paper cannot ſupply the want of them 
when they are to be exported, the price riſes in propor- 
tion to the difficulties in finding metals elſewhere than in 
the Engliſh market. 

III. A ſudden call for bullion, for the making of plate. 


A goldſmith can well afford to give 67 pence for an ounce 


of gold for 14 pounds of blver, and perhaps for leſs, 


notwithſtanding that what he gives be more than the or- 
dinary proportion betweea the metals, becauſe he indemni- 
fies himſelf amply by the price of his workmanſhip: juſt as 
a tavern keeper will pay any price for a fine fiſh, becauſe, 
like the gold{mith, he buys for other people. 

IV. Ihe mint price has as great an effect in bringing 
down the price of bullion, as exchange has in raiſing it. 
In countries where the metals in the coin are juſtly pro- 
portioned, where all the currencics are of legal weight, 
and where coinage is impoſed, the operations of trade 
make the price of bullion conſtantly to fluctuate be- 
tween the value of the coin and the mint price of the 
metals. 

No let us ſuppoſe that the current price of ſilver bul- 
lion in the market is 65 pence the ounce, paid in lawful 
money, no matter of what weight, or of what metal. 


of ſilver, that is to ſay, he can afford to give one pound 


Upon this the money jobber falls to work, All ſullings x 
which are above r of à pound troy, he throws into his 
melting: 


= * 
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melting pot, and ſells them as bullion, for 654. per 
ounce; all thoſe which are below that weight he carries 
to market, and buys bullion with them, at 65 pence per 
ounce. ; 

What is the conſequence of this? : 

That thoſe who ſell the bullion, fading the ſhillings 
which the money jobber pays with perhaps not above g 
of a pound troy, they on their fide raiſe the price of their 
bullion to 66 pence the ounce. | 

This makes new work for the money-jobber ; for he 
muſt always gain, He now weighs all ſhillings as they 
come to hand; and as formerly he threw into his melting- 
pot thoſe only which were worth more than of a pound 
troy, he now throws in all that are in value above 77+ 
He then ſells the melted ſhill:ngs at 66 pence the ounce, 
and buys bullion with the light ones at the {ame price, 

This is the conſequence of ever permitting any ſpecies 
of coin to paſs by the authority of the ſtamp, without 
. controlling it at the ſame time by the weight: and this 
is the manner in which money-jobbers gain by the currency 
of light money 

It is no argument againſt this expoſition of the matter 
to ſay, that ſilver bullion is ſeldom bought with ſilver 
coin; becauſe the pence in new guineas are worth no more 
than the pence of ſhillings of 65 in the pound troy : that 
is to ſay, that 240 pence contained in 27 of a new 
guinea, and 240 pence contained in 28 ſhillings of 65 
to the pound troy differ no more in the intrinfic value 
than 0.88 of a grain of fine filver upon the whole, 
which is a mere trifle, 

Whenever, therefore, ſhillings come below the weight 
of r of a pound troy, then there is an advantage in 
changing them for new guineas: and when that is the caſe, 
the new gyineas will be melted down, and profit will be 
found in ſelling them for bullion, upon the principles 
we have juſt been explaining, 

We have already given a ſpecimen of the domeſtic o- 
perations of che moncy. jobbers; but theſe are not the moſt 
prejudicial to national concerns. The jobbers may be 
ſuppoſed to be Engliſnmen; and in that cafe the profit 
they make remains at home: but Whenever there is a call 
for bullion to pay the balance of trade, it is evident that 
this will be paid in ſilver coin, never in gold, if heavy 
filver can be got; and this again carries away the ſilver 
coin, ard renders it at home fo rare, that great inconve- 
niencies are foutd for want of the leſſer denominations of 
it. The loſs, however, here is confized to an inconve- 
nience; becauſe the balance of trade being a debt which 
mult be paid, we do not conhdger the exportation of the 
filver for that purpoſe as any conſequence of the diſorder 
of the coin. But beſides this exportation which is ne- 
ceſſary, there are others which are arbitrary, and which 
are made only with a view to profit of the wrong pro- 

ortion. 

When the money jobbers find difficulty in carrying on 
the traffic we have deſcribed, in the Engliſh market, 
becauſe of the competition among themſelves, they carry 
the ſilver coin out of the country, and ſell it abroad for 
gold, upon the ſame principles that the Eaſt India com- 
pany ſend filver 10 China, in order to purchaſe gold. 

It may be demanded, what hurt this trade can do to 
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England, ſince thoſe who export filver bring back the. 
ſame value in gold ? Were this trade carried on by na- 
tives, there would be no lo!s ; becauſe they would bring 
home gold for the whale intrinſic value of the ſilver, 
But if we ſuppoſe foreigners ſending over gold to be coined 
at the Engliſh mint, and changing that gold into Engliſh 
ſilver coin, and then carrying off this coin, it is plain 
thit they muſt gain the difference, as well as the money 
jobbers, But it may be anſwered, that having given gold 
for ſilver at the rate of the mint, they have given value 
for what they have received, Very right; but ſo did 
Sir Hans Sloane, when he paid live guineas for an'over- 
grown tod: he got value for his money; but it was 
value only to himſelf, Juſt ſo, whenever the Engliſh 
government (hill be obliged to reſtore the proportion of 
the metals, (as they muſt do,) this operation will annihi- 
late that imaginary value which they have hitherto ſet 
upon gold; which imagination is the only thing which 
renders the exchange of their ſilver againſt the foreign 
goid equal, 

But it is farther objeRed, that foreigners cannot carry 
off the heavy ſilver; becauſe there is none to carry off, 
Very true ; but then they have carried off a great quan- 
tity already: or if the Engliſh Jews have been too ſharp 
to allow ſuch a profit to fall to ſtrangers, (which may or 
may not have been the caſe,) then this diſorder is an 
effectual [top to any more coinage of ſilver for circulation. 


Of the diſerder in the Britiſh coin, ſo far as it effeds 
the value of the pound flerling currency. 


From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that there 
muſt be found in England two legal pounds ſterling, of 
different values; the one worth 113 grains of fine gold, 
the other worth 1718. 7 grains of fine filver, We call them 
different ; becauſe theſe two portions of the precious 
metals are of different values all the over Europe. 

But beſides theſe two different pounds ſterling, which 
the change inthe proportion of the metals have created, the 


other defects of the circulating coin produce ſimilar effects. 


The guincas coined by all the Princes fiace K. Charles 
II. have been of the ſame ſtandard weight and fineneſs, 
44% in 2 pound troy of ſtandard gold ++ fine: theſe have 
been conſtantly wearing ever ſince they have been coined; 
and in proportion to their wearing they are of leſs value. 
If, tbereſore, the new guineas are below the value of 

a pound ſterling in filver, ſtandard weight, the old muſt 
be of leſs value ſtill, Here then is another currency, 
that is, another pourd {terling ; or indeed, more properly 
ſpeaking, there are as many different pounds ſterling, as 
there are guineas of different weights. This is not all ; 
the money jobbers having carried off all the weighty ſil- 
ver, that which is worn with uſe, and reduced even be- 
low the ſtandard of gold, forms one currency more, and 
totally deſtroys all determinate proportion between the 
money unit and the currencies which are ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent it. ; | 

It may be aſked, how, at this rate, any ſilver has re- 

mained in England? It is anſwered, that the few weighty 
ſhillings which till remain in circulatiou, have marvel- 
louſly eſcaped rhe hands of the money jobbers; and as 
for the reſt, the rubbing and wearing of theſe * 
one 
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done what the ſtate might have done; that is to ſay, it has 
reduced them to their due proportion with the lighteſt gold. 

The diſorder, therefore, of the Engliſh coin has ren- 
dered the ſtandard of a pound ſterling quite uncertain. 
To- ſay that it is 1718.7 grains of fine ſilver, is quite 
ideal. Who are paid in ſuch pounds? To ſay that it is 
113 grains of pure gold, may alſo not be true; becauſe 
there are many currencies worſe than the new guineas. 

What then is the. conſequence of all this diforder ? 
What effect has it upon the current value of a pound 
i-rling? And which way can the value of that be deter- 
mined ? 3 

The operations of trade bring value to an equation, 
notwit ltanding the greateſt irregularities poſſible, and 
ſo in fact a pound ſterling has acquired a determinate va- 
lue over all the world by the means of foreign exchange. 
This is a kind of ideal ſcale for meaſuring the Britiſh 
coin, although it has not all the properties of chat deſcribed 
above. 

Exchange conſiders the pound ſterling as a value de- 
termined according to the combination of the values of 
all the different currencies, in proportion as payments 
are made in the one or the other; and as debtors gene- 
rally take care to pay in the worlt ſpecies they can, it 
conſequently follows, that the value of the pound ſterling 
ſhould fall to that of the loweſt currency. 

Were there a ſufficient quantify of worn gold and ſil- 
ver to acquit all bills of exchange, the pound ſterling 
would come down to the value of them; but if the new 
gold be alſo neceſſary for that purpoſe, the value of it 
mult be proportionally greater, 

All theſe combinations are liquidated and compenſated 
with one another, by the operations of trade and exchange: 
and the pound ſterling, which is ſo different in itſelf, be- 
comes thereby, in the eyes of commerce, a determinate 
unit, ſubject however to variations, from which it never 
can be exempted. 

Exchange, therefore, is one of the beſt meaſures for 
valuing a pound ſterling, preſent currency. Here occurs 
a queſtion: | 

Does the great quantity of paper money in England 
tend to diminiſh the value of the pound ſterling ? 

We anſwer in the negative, Paper money is juſt as 
good as gold or filver money, and no better. The va- 
riation of the ſtandard, we have already ſaid, muſt in- 
fluence the intereſts of debtors and creditors proportion- 
ally every where. From this it fellows, that all augmen- 
tation of the value of the money unit in the ſpecie muſt 
hurt the debtors in the paper money; and all diminutions, 


on the other hand, muſt hurt the creditors in the paper mo- 


ney as well as every where elſe. The payments, there- 
fore, made in paper money, never can contribute to the 
regulation of the ſtandard of the pound ſterling ; it is the 
ſpecie received in liquidation of that paper money which 
alone can contribute to mark the value of the Britiſh unit ; 
becauſe it is affixed to nothing elſe. | 
From this we may draw a principle, That in coun- 
tries where the money unit is entirely affixed to the coin, 
the actual value of it is not according to the legal ſtandard 
of that coin, but according to the mean proportion of the 


actual worth of thoſe currencies in which debts are paid. 
Vor. III. No. 80. 2 
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From this we ſee the reaſon why the exchange between 
England and all other trading towns in Europe has long 
appeared ſo unfavourable. People calculate the real par, 
upon the ſuppoſition that a pound ſterling is worth 1718.7 


grains troy of fine ſilver, when in fact the currency is not 


perhaps worth 1638, the value of a new guinea in ſilver, 
at the market proportion of 1 to 14.5 ; that is to ſay, 
the currency is but 95.3. fer cent of the filver ſtandard 
of the 43d of Elizabeth. No wonder then if the ex- 
change be thought unfavourable, 1 

From the principle we have juſt laid down, we may 
gather a confirmation of what we advanced concerning 
the cauſe of the advanced price of bullion in the Engliſh 
market, 

When people buy bullion with current money at a de- 
terminate price, that operation, in conjunction with the 
courſe of exchange, ought naturally to mark the actual 
value of the pound (terling with great exactneſs. 

If therefore the price of ſtandard bullion in the Engliſh 
market, when go demand is found for the exportation of 
the metals, that is to ſay, when paper is found for paper 
upon exchange, and when merchants verſed ia theſe mat- 
ters judge exchange (that is, remittances) to be at par, 
if then, filver bullion cannot be boaght at a lower price 
than 65 pence the ounce, it is evident that this bullion 
might be bought with 65 pence in ſhillings, of which 65 
might be coined out of the pound troy Engliſh ſtandard 
ſilver; fince 65 per ounce implies 65 ſhillings for the 12 
ounces or pound troy. 

This plainly ſhews how ſtandard filver bullion ſhould 
ſell for 65 pence the ounce, in a country where the 
ounce of ſtandard filyer in the coin is worth no more 
than 62; and were the market price of bullion to ſtand 
uniformly at 65 pence per ounce, that would ſhew the value 
of the pound ſterling to be tolerably fixed. All the heavy 
ſilver coin is now carried off; becauſe it was intrinſically 
worth more than the gold it paſſed for in currency. The 
filver therefore which remains is worn down to the 
market proportion of the metals, as has been ſaid ; that 
is to ſay, 20 ſhillings in filver currency are worth 113 
grains of fine gold, at the proportion of 1 to 14.5 between 
gold and filver. Now, 

as 1 is to 14.5, ſo is 113 to 1638. 
ſo the 20 ſhillings current weigh but 1638 grains fine 
filver, inſtead of 1718.7, which they ought to do accord» 
ing to the ſtandard. 

Now let us ſpeak of ſtandard ſilver, ſince we are exa- 
mining how far the Engliſh coin muſt be worn by uſe, 

The pourd troy contains 5760 grains, This, according 
to the ſtandard, is coined into 62 ſhillings ; conſequently, 
every ſhilling ought to weigh 92.9 grains. Of ſuch 
ſhillings it is impoſſible that ever ſtandard bullion ſhould 
ſell at above 62 pence per ounce.. If therefore ſuch bullion 
ſells for 65 Pence, the ſhillings with which it is bought muſt 
weigh no more than 82.64 grains ſtandard ſilver; that 
is, they mult loſe 4 29 grains, and are reduced tg r of a 
pound troy. | N 

But it is not neceſſary that bullion be bought with 
ſhillings ; no ſtipulation of price is eyer made farther, 
than at ſo many pence ſterling per ounce. Does not this 
virtually determine the yalue of ſuch currency with re- 
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gard to all the currencies in Europe? Did a Spaniard, a 
Frenchman, or a Dutchman, know the exact quantity of 
Glver bullion which can be bought in the London market 
for a pound ſterling, would he inform himſelf any farther 
as to the intrinſic value of that money-unit ; would he not 
underſtand the value of it far better from that circum- 
{tance than by the courſe of any exchange, ſince exchange 
does not mark the intrinſic value of money, but only the 
value of that money tranſported from one place to ano- 
ther ? 

The price of ballion, therefore, when it is not influen- 
ced by extraordinary demand, (ſuch as for the payment 
of a balance of trade, or for making an extraordinary 

' proviſion of plate) but when it ſtands at what every body 
knows to be meant by the common market price, is a very 
tolerable meaſure of the value of the afual money ſtan- 

dard in any country. 

If it be therefore true, that a pound ſterling carnot 


purchaſe above 1638 grains of fing filver bullion, it will 


require not a little logic to prove that it is really, or has 
been for theſe many years, worth any more: notwith- 
{tanding that the ſtandard weight of it in England is re- 
gulated by the laws of the kingdom at 1718.7 grains of 
fine ſilver. 

If to this valuation of the pound ſterling drawn from 

the price of bullion, we add the other drawn from the 
courſe of exchange; and if by this we find, that when 
paper is found for paper upon exchange, a pound ſterling 
cannot purchaſe above 1638 grains of fine ſilver in any 
country in Europe; upon theſe two authorities we may 
very ſafely conclude (as to the matter of fact ar leaſt,) 
that the pound ſterling is not worth more, either in London 
or in any other trading city; and if this be the caſe, it 
is juſt worth 20 ſhillings of 65 to the pound troy. 
If therefore the mint were to coin ſhillings at that rate, 
and pay for ſilver bullion at the market price, that is, at 
the rate of 6; pence per ounce in thoſe new coined ſnil- 
lings, they would be in proportion to the gold; ſilver 
would be carried to the mint equally wich gold, and would 
be as little ſubje& to be exported or melted down; 

It may be inquired in this place, how far the coining 
the pound troy into 65 ſhillings is contrary to the laws 
of England ? 

the moment a ſtate pronounces a certain quantity of 
gold to be worth a certain quantity of ſilver, and orders 
theſe reſpective quantities of each metal to be received as 
equivalents of each other, and as lawful money in pay- 
ments, that moment gold is made a ſtandard as much as 
ſilver, If therefore too ſmall a quantity of gold be or- 
dered or permitted to be conſidered as an equivalent for 
the unit, the ſilver ſtandard is from that moment debaſed; 
or indeed, more properly ſpeaking, all ſilver money is from 
that moment proſcribed ; for who, from that time, will 

ever pay in ſilver, when he can pay cheaper in gold? 
Gold, therefore, by ſuch a law, is made the ſtandard, and 
all declarations to the contrary are agaialt the matter of 
fact. 

Were the king, thereſore, to coin ſilver at 65 ſhillings 
in the pound, it is demonſttation, that by ſuch an act he 
would commit no adulteration upon the ſtandard: the 
adulteration is already committed, The ſtandard has 
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deſcended to where it is, by flow degrees, and by the 
operation of political cauſes only; and nothing prevents it 
from falling lower, but the ſtandard of the gold coin. Let 
guineas be now left to ſeek their value as they did former- 
ly, and let light ſilver continue to go by tale, we ſhall ſee 
the guineas up at 30 ſhillings in 20 years time, as was the 
caſe in 1695. | 

It is as abſurd to ſay that the ſtandard of Queen Eliza- 
beth has not been debaſed by enacting that the Engliſh 
unit ſhall be acquitted with 113 grains of fine gold, as it 
would be to affirm that it would not be debaſed from what 
it is at preſent by enacting that a pound of butter ſhould 
every where be received in payment for a pound ſterling ; 
although the pound ſterling ſhould continue to conſiſt of 
3 ounces, 17 penny-weights, and 10 grains of ſtandard 
ſilver, according to the ſtatute of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
In that caſe moſt debtors would pay in butter, and filver 
would, as at preſent, acquire a conventional value as a 
metal, but would be looked upon no longer as a ſtandard, 
or as money. | 

If therefore, by the law of England, a pound ſlerling 
mult conſiſt of 1718.7 grains troy of fine ſilber; by the 
law of England aiſo, 113 grains of gold mult be of the 
ſame value : but no law can eſtabliſh that proportion ; 
conſequently, in which ever way a reformation be brought 
about, ſome law muſt be reverfed ; conſequently, expe- 
diency, and not compliaace with law, mult be the motive 
in reforming the abuſe. 

From what has been ſaid, it is not at all ſurpriſing that 
the pound ſterling ſhould in fact be reduced nearly to the 
value of the gold. Whether it ought to be kept at that 
value is another queſtion. All that we here decide, is, 
that coining the pound troy into 65 ſhillings would re- 
ſtore the proportion of the metals, and render both ſpecies 
common in circulation, But reſtoring the weight and 
proportion of the coin is not the difficulty which prevents 
a reformation of the Eagliſh coinage, 


Circumſtances to be attended to in a new regulation of the 
Britiſh coin. 


To people who do not underſtand the nature of ſuch 
operations, it may have an air of juſtice to ſupport the 
unit at what is commonly believed to be the ſtandard 
of Queen Elizabeth, to wit, at 1718.5 grains of fine ſilver. 

The regulating the ſtandard of both ſilver and gold to 
3: fine, and the pound ſterling to four ounces ſtandard 
filver, as it ſtood during the reign of Queen Mary I. has 
alſo its advantages, as Mr Harris has oblerved. It makes 
the crown piece to weigh juſt one ounce, the ſhilling four 
penny weight, and the penny eight grains; conſequently, 
were the new ſtatute to bear, that the weight of the coin 
ſhould regulate its currency upon certain occaſions, the 
having the pieces adjuſted to certain aliquot parts of 
weight would make weighing eaſy, and would accuſtom 
the common people to judge of the value of money by its 
weight, and not by the ſtamp. 

In that caſe, there might be a conveniency in ſtriking 
the gold coins of the ſame weight with the filver ; becauſe 
the proportion of their values would then conſtantly be 
the ſame with the proportion of the metals, The gold 
crowns would be worth at preſent, 3 J. 12s, 64. the 
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hilfcrowns 17. 167. 3 d. the gold ſnillings 147. and 6d. 
and the half 7. and 3 d. This was anciently the prac- 
tice in the Spanith nuats, 

Tae intereſts within the ſtats can bs nowiſe perfectly 
protected but by permirting converſtons of value from the 
old to the new ſtandard, whatever it be, and by regula- 
ting the footing of ſuch converſioas by act of parliament, 
according to circumſtances.” 

For this purpoſe, we ſhall examine thoſe intereſts which 
„ chiefly merit the attention of government, when they 
form a regulation for the future of acquitting permanent 
contracts already entered into. Such as may be contrac- 
ted afterwards will naturally follow the new ſtandard. 

The landed intereſt is, no doubt, the moſt conſiderable 
ia the nation, Let us therefore examine, in the firſt 
place, what regulations it may be proper to make, in or- 
der to do juſtice to this great claſs, with reſpect to the 
und- tax on one hand, and with reſpeꝗ᷑ to their leſſees on 
the other, 6 

The valuation of the lands of England was made many 


reel value of the pound {terling at that time, according 
to the principles already laid down. Tae general valua- 
tion, therefore, of the whole kingdom will riſe according 
to this ſcheme. Th s will be conſidered as an injuſtice 
and no doubt it would be ſo, if, for the future, the land 
tax be impoſed as heretofore, without attending to this 
circumitance ; but as that impoſition is annual, as it is 
laid on by the landed intereſt itſelf, who compoſe the 
parliament, it is to be ſuppoſed that this great claſs will 
at leaſt take care of their own intereſt, 

Were the valuation of the lands to be ſtated accord- 
ing to the valuation of the pound ſterling of 1718.7 grains 
of ſilver, which is commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſtandard 
of Elizabeth, there would be no great injury done: this 
would raiſe the valuation only 5 fer cent. and the land 
tax in proportion. LETS. 

There 1s no claſs of inhabitants in all England ſo much 
at their eaſe, aad ſo free from taxes, as the claſs of far- 
mers. By living in the country, and by conſuming the 
fruits of the earth without their ſuffering any. alienation, 
they avoid the effect of many exciſes, which, by thoſe 
wie live in corporations, are felt upon many articles of 
their conſumption, as well as on thoſe which are im- 
mediately loaded with theſe impoſitions. For this rea ſon 
it will not, perhaps, appear. unreaſonable, if the additi- 
onal 5 per cent, on the land tax were thrown upon this 
claſs, and not upon the landlords. | 

With reſpect to leaſes, it may be obſerved, that we 
have gone upon the ſuppoſition that the pound ſterling in 
the year 1728, was worth 1718.7 grains of ſiae ſilver, 
and 113 grains of ſine gold. 

There would be no injuſtice done the leſſees of all the 
lands in the kingdom, were their rents to be fixed at the 


tlie pound ſterling has been gradually diminiſhing in its 
worth from that time by the gradual riſe of the Gilver, 
This mean proportion, therefore, will nearly anſwer to 
what the value of the pound ſterling was in 1743; ſup- 
poſing the riſe of the ſilver to have deen uniform, 


It may be farther alledged in favour of the landlords, 
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years ago, and reaſonably ought to be ſupported at the 


mean propot tion of theſe values. We have obſerved how, 
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that the gradual debaſement of the ſtandard has been 
more prejudicial to their intereſt in letting their lands, 
than to the farmers in diſpoſing of the fruits of them. 
Proprietors cannot ſo eaſily raiſe their rents upon new 
Icaſes, as farmers can raiſe the prices of their grain, ac- 
cording to the debaſement of the value of the currency. 

The pound ſterling, thus regulated at the mean pro- 
portion of its worth, as it ſtands at preſent, and as it 
{tood in 1728, may be realized in 1678.6 grains of fine 
filver, and 115.76 grains fine gold; which is 2.4 per 
cent. above the value of the preſent currency. No in- 
jury, therefore, would be done to leſſees, and no unrea- 
ſonable gain would accrue to the landed intereſt, in ap- 
pointing converſions of all land rents at 24 per cent. a» 
bove the value of the preſent currericy. 

Without a thorough knowledge of every circumſtance 
relating to Great Britain, it is impoſſible to lay down any 
plan. It is ſuſticient, here, briefly to point out the prin- 
ciples upon which it muſt be regulated. 

The next intereſt to be conſidered is that of the na- 
tion's creditors, The right regulation of their concerns 
will have a conſiderable influence in eſtabliſhing public 
credit upon a ſolid baſis, by making it appear to all the 
world, that no political operation upon the money of 
Great Britain can in any reſpect either benefit or preju- 
dice the intereſt of thoſe who lend 'their money upon the 
faith of the nation. The regulating alſo the intereſt of 
ſo great a body, will ſerve as a rule for all creditors who 
are in the ſame circumſtances, and will, upon other ac- 
counts, be productive of greater advantages to the nation 
in time coming. 

In 1749, a new regulation was made with the public 
creditors, when the intereſt of the whole redeemable na- 
tonal debt was reduced to 3 per cent. This circumſtance 
infinitely facilitates the matter, with reſpect to this claſs, 
ſince, by this innovation of all former contracts, the whole 
national debt may be conſidered as contracted at or po- 
ſterior to the 25th of December 1749. 

Were the ſtate, by any arbitrary operation vpon money, 
(which every reformation muit be,) to dimin ſh the value 
of the pound ſterling in which the parliament at that 
time bound the nation to acquit thoſe capitals and the 
intereſt upon them, would not all Europe fey, that the 
Britiſh parliamen: had defrauded their creditors? If 
therefore the operation propoſed to be performed ſhould 
have a contrary- tendency, to wit, to augment the value 
of the pound (terliog with which the parliament at that 


time bound the nation toacquitthoſe capitals and intereſts, 


muſt not all Europe alfo agree, that the Britiſh parlia- 
ment had defrauded the natioa ? 

This convention with the ancient creditors of the ſtate; 
who, in coniequence of the debaſement of the ſtandard, 


might have julily claimed an indemnification for the loſs 


upon their capitals, lent at a time when the pound ſter- 
ling was at the value of the heavy ſilver, removes all 
cauſe of complaint from that quarter. There was in the 
year 1749, an innovation in all their contracts; and they 
are now to be conſidered as credi:ors only from the 25th 

of December of that year, 
Let the. value of the pound ſterling be inquired into. 
during one year preceding and one poſterior to the tranſ- 
action: 
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action of the month of December 1749. The great ſums 
| borrowed and paid back by the nation during that pe- 
riod will furniſh data ſufhcient for that calculation. 
Let this value of the pound be ſpecified in troy grains of 
fine ſilver and fine gold bullion, without mentioning any 
denomination of money according to the exact proportion 
of the metals at that time. And let this pound be call- 
ed the pound. of national credit, 

This firſt operation being determined, let it be enacted, 
that the pound ſterling, by which the ſtate is to borrow 
for the future, and that in which the creditors are to be 
paid, ſhall be the exact mean proportion between the 
quantities of gold and ſilver above ſpecified, according to 
the actual proportion of the metals at the time ſuch pay- 
ments {hall be made; or that the ſums ſhall be borrowed 
or acquitted, one half in gold and one half in ſlver, at 
the reſpective requiſitions of the creditors or of the ſtate, 
when borrowing. All debts contracted poſterior to 17 49, 
may be made liable to converſions, 

The conſequence of this regulation will be the infeofi- 
ble eſtabliſhment of a bank money. Nothing would be 
more difficult to eſtabliſh, by a poſitive revolution, than 
ſuch an invariable meaſure ; and nothing will be found fo 
. eaſy as to let it eſtabliſh itſelf by its own advantages. 
This bank money will be liable to much fewer inconve- 
niences than that of Amlterdam. There the perſons 
tranſating muſt be upon the ſpot; here, the ſterling cur- 
rency may, every quarter of a year, be adjuſted by the 
exchequer to this invariable ſtandard, for the benefit of 
all debtors and creditors, who incline to profit of the 
ſtability of this meaſure of value. 

This ſcheme is liable to no inconvenienee from the va- 
riation of the metals, let them be ever ſo frequent, or 
hard to be determined; becauſe upon every occaſion where 
there is, the ſmalleſt doubt as to the actual proportion, 
the option competent to creditors to be paid half in filver 
and half in gold will remove. | 

Such a regulation will alſo have this good effect, that 
it will give the nation more juſt ideas of the nature of mo- 
ney, and conſequently of the influence it ought to have 
upon prices, | 

If the value of the pound ſterling ſhall be found to have 
been by accident leſs in December 1749, than it is at pre- 
ſent; orif at preſent the currency be found below what has 
commonly been fince 1749, in juſtice to the creditors, and 
to prevent all complaints, the nation may grant them the 
mean proportion of the value of the pound ſterling from 
1749 to 1760; or any other which may to parliament 
appear reaſonable. | 

This regulation muſt appear equitable in the eyes of all 
Europe; and the ſtrongeſt proof of it will be, that it will 
not produce the ſmalleſt effect prejudicial to the intereſt 
of the foreign creditors. The courſe of exchange with 
regard to them will ſtand preciſely as before. 

A Dutch, French, or German creditor, will receive 
the ſame value for his intereſt in the Engliſh ſtocks as 
heretofore, This mult ſilence all clamours at home, being 
the moſt convincing proof, that the new regulation of the 
coin will have made no alteration upon the real value of 
any man's property, let him be debtor or creditor, 
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The intereſt of every other denomination of creditors, 
whoſe contracts are of a freſh date, may be regulated up- 
on the {ame principles, But where debts are of an old 
ſtanding, juilice demands, that attention be had to the 
value of money at the time of contracting. Nothing but 
the ſtability ot the Englith coin, when compared with that 
of other nations, can make ſuch a propoſal appear extra- 
ordinary. Nothing is better known in France chan chis 
ſtipulation added to obligations, Argent au cours de ce 
Jour; that is 10 ſay, that the ſum ſhall be repaid in coin 
of the lame intrinſic value with what has been lent. Why 
ſhould ſuch a clauſe be thought reaſonatle for guarding 
people againſt arbritrary operations upon the numerary 
value of the coin, and not be found juſt upon every oc- 
caſion Where the numeraty value of it is found to be chan- 
ged, let the cauſe be what it will? 

The next intereſt we ſhall examine is that of trade, 
When men have attained the age of twenty one, they have 
no more occaſion for guardians. This may be applied ro 
traders: they can party with their pen every inconveni- 
ence which may reſult to other people from the changes 
upon money, provided only the laws permit them to do 
themſelves juſtice with reſpect to their engagements. This 
claſs demands no more than a right to convert all recipro- 
cal obligations into denominations of coin of the / 
intrinſic value with thoſe they have contracted in. 

The next intereſt is that of buyers and ſellers; that is, 
of manufacturers with regard to conſumers, and of ſer- 
vants with reſpect to thoſe who hire their perſonal ſer- 
vice. | 

The intereſt of this claſs * a moſt particular at- 
tention. They muſt, literally ſpeaking, be put to ſchool, 
and taught the firſt principles of their trade, which is 
buying and ſelling. They muſt learn to judge of price by 
the grains of filver and gold they receive: They are chil- 
dren of a mercantile mother, however warlike-the father's 
diſpoſition may be, If it be the intereſt of the ſtate that 
their bodies be rendered robuſt and active, it is no leſs 
the intereſt of the ſtate that their minds be inſtructed in 
the firſt principle of the trade they exerciſe, 

For this purpoſe, tables of converſion from the old 
ſlandard to the new muſt be made, and ordered to be put 
up in every market, in every ſhop. All duties, all ex- 
ciſes, mult be converted in the ſame manner. Unifo mity 
muſt be made to appear every where. The ſmalleſt de- 
viation from this will be a {tumbling block to the multi- 
tude. | 

Not only the intereſt of the individuals of the claſs 
we are at preſent conſidering, demands the nation's care 
and attention in this particular; but the proſperity of trade, 
and the well-being of the nation, are alſo deeply inte- 
reſted in the execution, | 

The whole delicacy of the intricate combinations of 
commerce depends upon a juſt and equable vibration of 
prices, according as circumſtances demand it, The more 
therefore the induſtrious claſſes are inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples which influence prices, the more eaſily will the ma- 
chine move. A workman then learns to fink his price 
withoat regret, and can raiſe it without avidity. When 
principles ar enot underſtood, /prices cannot gently fall, 

they 
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they muſt be pulled down; and merchants dare not ſuf- 
fer them to riſe, for fear of abuſe, even although the per- 
{: ion of an infant manufacture ſhould require it. 

The laſt intereſt is that of the bank of England, which 
naturally muſt regulate that of every other, haſh 

Had this great company followed the example of other 
banks, and cſtabliſked a bank money of an invariable 
{:indard, as the meaſure of all their debts and credits, 
they would not have been liable to any inconvenience up- 
on a variation of the (tancard, 

The bank of England was projected about the year 
1694, at a time when the current money of the nation 
was in the greateſt diſorder, and government in the great- 
eſt diſteſs, both for money and for credit, Commerce 
was then at a very low <bb ; and the only, or at leaſt the 
moſt profitable trade of any, was jobbing in coin, and 
carrying backwards end forwards the precious metals from 
Holland to England. Merchants profited alſo greatly 
from the effects which the utter diſorder of the coin pro- 
duced upon the price of merchandize. 

At ſuch a junQure the reſolution was taken to make a 
neu coinage; and upon the proſpect of this, a company 
was found, who, for an excluſive charter to hold a bank 


for 13 years, / willingly lent the government upwards of a 


million ſterling at 8 per cent. (in light money we ſuppoſe) 
with a proſpe& of being repaid both intereſt and capital 
in heavy. This was not all: part of the money lent 
was to be applied for the eſtabliſhment of the bank; and 
no leſs than 4000 pounds a year was allowed to the com- 
pany, above the full intereſt, for defraying the charge of 
management, 

Under ſuch circumſtances the introduction of bank 
money was very ſuperfluous, and would have been very 
impolitic. That invention is calculated againſt the raiſing 
of the ſtandard ; but here the bank profited of that riſe 
in its quality of creditor for the money lent, and took 
care not to commence debtor by circulating their paper, 
until the effect of the new regulation took place in 1695; 
that is, after the general recoinage of all the clippped 
ſilver. 5 | 

From that time till now, the bank of England has 
been the baſis of the nation's credit, and with great rea- 
ſon has been conſtantly under the moſt intimate protec- 
tion of every miniſter. 0 | 

The value of the pound ſterling, as we have ſeen, bas 
been declining ever ſince the year 1601, the ſtandard be- 
ing fixed to ſilver during all that century, while the gold 
was conſtantly riſing. No ſooner had the proportion ta- 
ken another turn, and filver begun to riſe, than the go- 
veroment of England threw the ſtandard virtually upon 
the gold, by regulating the value of the guineas at the 
exact proportion of the market. By theſe operations, 
towever, the bank has cocſtantly been a gainer (in its 
quality of debtor) upon all the paper in circulation; and 
therefore has loſt nothing by not having eſtabliſhed a bank- 
mot ey. a 

The intereſt of this great company being eſtabliſhed 
upon the principles we have endeavoured to explain, it is 
very evident, that the government of England never will 
take any Nep in the reformation of the coin which in its 
conſ-quences can prove hurtful to the bank. Such a ſtep 
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would be contrary both to juſtice and to commop ſenſo. 
To make a regulation which, by raiſing the ſtandard, 
will prove benehcial to the public creditors, to the pre- 
judice of the bank (which we may call the public debtor) 
would be an operation upon public credit, like that of a 
perſon who is at great pains to ſuppprt his houſe by prop 
upon all ſides, and who at the ſame time blows up the 
foundation of it with gun- powder. 

We may therefore conclude, that with regard to the 
bank of England, as well as every other private banker, 
the notes which are conſtantly- payable upon demand 
muſt be made liable to a converſion at the actual value of 
the pound ſterling at the time of the new regulation. 

That the bank will gain by this, is very certain; but 
the circulation of their notes is ſo ſwift that it would be 
abſurd to allo'y to the then poſſeſſors of them that in- 
demnification which naturally ſhonld be ſhared by all 
thofe through whoſe hands they have paſſed, in propor- 
tion to the debaſement of the ſtandard during the time of 
their reſpective poſſeſſion. 

Beſides theſe conſiderations, which are in common to 
all ſtates, the government of Great Britain has one pe- 
culiar to itſelf. The intereſt of the bank, and that of 
the creditors, are diametrically oppoſite : every thing 
which raiſes the ſtandard, hurts the bank; every thing 
which can fiak it, hurts the creditors: and upon the right 
management of the one and the other, depends the ſoli- 
dity of public credit, For theſe reaſons, without the 
moſt certain proſpe& of conducting a reſtitution of the 
ſtandard to the general advantage as well as approvation 
of the nation, no miniſter will probably ever undertake 
ſo dangerous an operation. ; 

We ſhall now propoſe an expedient which may remove 
at leaſt ſome of the inconveniences which would reſult 
from ſo extenſive an undertaking as that of regulating the 
reſpective intereſts in Great Britain by a poſitive law, 
upon a change in the value of their money of accompr. 

Suppoſe then, that, before any change is made in the 
coin, government ſhould enter into a tranſaction with the 
public creditors, and aſcertain a permanent value for the 
pound ſterling for the future, ſpecified in a determined 
proportion of the fine metals in common bullion, with- 
out any regard to money of accompt, or to any coin 
whatever, h | 

This preliminary ſtep being taken, let the intended al- 
teration of the ſtandard be proclaimed a certain time be- 
fore it is to commence, Let the nature of the change 
be clearly explained, and let all-ſuch as are engaged in 
contracts which are diffolyable at will upon the preſta- 
tions ſtipulatsd, be acquitted between the parties, or in- 
novated as they ſhall think proper, with certification, 


that, poſterior to a certain day, the ſtipulations formerly 


entered into {hall be binding according to the desomina- 
tions of the money of accompt in the new ſtandard. 

As to permanent contracts, which cannot at once be 
fulfilled and diſſolved, ſuch as leaſes, the parliament may 
either preſcribe the methods and terms of converſion ; or 
a liberty may be given to the parties to annul the con- 
tract, upon the debtor's: refuſing to perform his agree- 
ment according to the new ſtandard. Contracts, on the 


other hand, might remain ſtable, with reſpe& to credi- 
f 3 X | 


tors 
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tors who would be ſatisfied with payments made on the 
footing of the old ſtandard, If the riſe intended ſhould 
not be very conſiderable, no great injultice can follow ſuch 
a regulation. | 

Annuities are now thoroughly underſtand, and the va- 
lue of them is brought to fo nice a calculation, that no- 
thing will be eafier than to regulate theſe upon the foot- 
ing of the value paid for them, or of the ſubject affected 
by them. If by the regulation land- rents are made to 
rite in denomination, the annuities charged upon them, 
ought to riſe in proportion ; if in intrinfic value, the an- 
nuity ſhould remain as it was. 


Negulaticns which the principles of this inquiry point 
out as expedient to be made by a new ſtatute ſor regu- 
lating the Britiſh ciin, 


LeT us now examine what regulat.ons it may be pro- 
per to make by a new ſtatute concerning the coin of Great 
Britain, in order to preſerve always the ſame exact value 
of the pound ſterling realized in gold and in filver, in 
ſpite of all the incapacitics inherent in the metals to per- 
form the functions of an invariable ſcale or meature of 
value. 

1. The fbrſt point is to determine the exact number of 
grains of fine gold and fine ſilver which are to compoſe it, 
according to the then proportion of the metals in the Lon- 
don market. 

2. To determine the proportion of theſe metals with 
the pound troy, and in regard that the ſtandard of gold 
and ſilver is different, let the mint price of both metals 
be regulated according to the pound troy fine. 

3. To tix the mint price within certain limits: that is 
to ſay, to leave to the King and Council, by proclama- 
tion, to carry the mint price of bullion up to the value 
of the coin, as is the preſent regulation, or to fink it to 

per cent. below that price, according as govern 
ment ſhall incline to impoſe a duty upon coinage. | 

4. To order, that ſilver and gold coin ſhall be ſtruck 
of ſuch denominations as the King ſhall think fit to ap- 
point; in wh ch the proportion of the metals above de- 
termined ſhall be conſtantly obſerved through every de- 
romination of the coin, until neceſlity ſhall make a new 
general coinage unavoidable, | 

5. To have the number of grains of the fine metal in 
every piece marked upon the exergue, or upon the legend 
of the coin, in place cf ſome initial letters of titles, 
which not one perſon in a thouſand can decypher ; and 
to make the coin of as compact a ferm as poſſible, dimi- 
niſting the ſurface of it as much as is conſiſtent with 
beauty. 

6 That it mall be lawful for all contracting parties to 
ſtipulate their payments either in gold or ſilver coin, or 
to leave the cption of the ſpecies to one of the parties. 

7. That where no particular ſtipulation is made, cre- 
ditors ſhall have power to demand payment, half in one 
ſpecies, half in the other; and when the ſum cannot fall 
equally into gold and ſilver coins, the fractions io be paid 
1a ſilver. | ; 

8. That in buying ard ſelling, when no particular ſpe- 
cies bas been ſtipulated, and when po act in writing has 
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intervened, the option of the ſpecies ſhall be competent 
to the buyer, A, 4 

9. That all ſums paid or received by the King's re- 
ceivers, or by bankers, ſhall be delivered by weight, if 
demanded, 

10. That all money which ſhall be found under the 
legal weight, from whatever cauſe it may proceed, may 
be rejected in every payment whatſoever; or if offered in 
payment of a debt above a certain ſum, may be taken ac- 
cording to its weight, at the then miat price, in the option 
of the creditor, 

11. That no penalty ſhall be incurred by thoſe who 
melt down orexport the nation's coin ; but that waſhing, 
clipp:ng, or diminiſhing the weight of any part of it ſnall 
be deemed felony, as much as any other theft, if the 
perſon fo degrading the coin ſhall afterwards make it cir- 
culate for lawful money. 

To prevent the inconveniences proceeding from the 
variation in the proportion between the metals, it may be 
provided, | 

12, That upon every variation of proportion in the 
market price of the metals, the price of both ſhall be 
changed, according to the following rule. 

Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the coin 
be called G. 

Let the price of ditto in the ſilver be called 8. 


Let the new proportion between the- market price of 
the metals be called P. | 


Then ſtate this formula: 


5 to a pound troy fine ſi (ver, in ſterling urteney. 


= +P += Sto a pound troy ſine gold, in ſterling currency, 


This will be a rule for the mint, to keep the price of 
the metals conſtantly at par with the price of the market; 
and coinage may be impoſed, as has been deſcribed, by 
fixing the mint price of them at a certain rate below the 
value of the fine metals in the coin.” : 

13. As long as the variation of the market price of the 
metals ſhall not carry the price of the riſing metal ſo high 
as the advanced price of the coin above the bullion, no 
alteration need be made on the denomination of either 
ſpecies. 8 

14. So ſoon as the variation of the market price of the 
metals ſhall give a value to the riſing ſpecies, above the 
diſference between the coin and the bullion; then the 
king ſhall alter the denominations of all the coia, filver 
and gold, adding to the coins of the riſing metal exactly 
what is taken from thoſe of the other. An example will 
make this plain, 

Let us ſuppoſe that the coinzge has been made accor- 
ding to the proportion of 145 to 1; that 20 ſhillings, 
or 4 crown-pieces, ſhall contain, in fine filver, 14.5 times 
as many grains as the guinea, or the gold pound, Hall 
contain grains of fine gold. Let the new proportion of 
the metals be ſuppoſed to be 14 to 1. In that caſe, the 
20 ſhillings, or the 4 crowns, will contain ½ more value 
than the guinea, Now fince there is no queſtion of ma- 
king a new general coinage upon every variation, in or- 
der to adjuſt the proportion of the metals in the weight 
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of tlie coins, that proportion muſt be adjuſted by chan- 


ging their reſpective denominations according to this 


tormula, 

Let the 20 ſhillings, or 4 crowns, in coin, be called 8. 
Let the guinea becajlen G. Let the difference between 
the old proportion and the new, which is Y, be called 
P. Then ſay, 


$—E—= a pound ſterling, and 6 Sa pound ſterling. 


By this it appears that all the ſilver coin muſt be raiſed 
in its denomination Fx, and all the gold coin muſt be 
lowered in its denomination 4 ; yet ſtill S+G will be 
equal to to pounds ſterling, as before, whether they 
be conſidered according to the old, or according to the 
new denominations, | f 

But it may be obſerved, that the impoſition of coinage 
rendering the value of the coin greater than the value of 
the bullion, that circumſtance gives a certain latitude in 
ſxing the new denominations of the coin, fo as to avoid 
minute fractions. For, providing the deviation from the 
t xact proportion ſhall fall within the advanced price of the 
coin, no advantage can be taken by melring- down one 
ſpecies preferably to another; ſince, in either caſe, the 
lols incurred by melting the coin muſt be greater than the 
profit made upon ſelling the bullion. The mint price of 
the metals, however, may be fixed exactly, that is, within 
the value of a farthing upon a pound of fine ſilver or gold. 
This is eaſily reckoned at the mint; although upon every 
piece in common circulation the fractions of farthings 
would be inconvenient. 

15. That notwithſtaading of the temporary variations 
made upon the denomination of the gold and ſilver coins, 
21] contracts formally entered into, and all ſtipulations in 
pounds ſhillings and pence, may continue to be acquit- 
ted according to the old denominations of the coins, pay- 
11g one half in gold, and one half in ſilver: unleſs in the 
caſe where a particular ſpecies has been ſtipulated ; in 
which caſe, the ſums muſt be paid according to the new 
regulation made upon the denomination of that ſpecies to 
the end that neither profit or loſs may reſult to any of the 
parties, 

16. That notwithſtanding the alterations on the mint 
price of the metals, and in the denomination of the coins, 
ro change ſhall be made upon the weight of the particu- 
lar pieces of the latter, except in the caſe of a general 
recoinape of one denomination at leaſt: that is to ſay, 
the mint mult not coin new guineas, crowns, Cc. of a 
different weight from thoſe already in currency, although 
by fo doing the fractions might be avoided, This would 
cccaſion confuſion, and the remedy would ceaſe to be of 
«ry uſe upon a new change in the proportion of the me- 
tals. But it may be found convenient, for removing the 
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ſmall fradions in ſhillings and ſixpences, to recoin ſuch 
denominations all together, and to put them to their 
integer numbers, of twelve and of ſix pence, without 
changing in any reſpe& their proportion of value to all o- 
ther denominations of the coin: this will be no great ex- 
pence, when the bulk of the filver coin is put into 5 ſhil- 
ling pieces. I_ | 

By this method of changing the denominations of the 
coin, there never can reſult any alteration in the value of 
the pound ſterling: and although fractions of value may 
now and then be introduced, in order to prevent the a- 
buſes to which the coin would otherwiſe be expoſed by 
the artiſice of thoſe who melt it down, yet {till the in- 
convenience of ſuch fractions may be avoided in paying, 
according to the old denominations, in both ſpecies, by 
equal parts. This will alſo prove demonſtratively, that 
no change is thereby made in the true value of the na- 
tional unit of money. a | 

17. That it be ordered, that ſhillings and ſixpences ſhall 
only be current for twenty years, and all other coins, 
both gold and filver, for forty years, or more, For aſ- 
certaining which term, there may be marked, upon the 
exergue of the coin, the laſt year of their currency, in 
place of the date of their fabrication. This term elap- 
ſed, or the date effaced, that they ſhall have no mere 
currency whaiſcever ; and when offered in payment, may 
be received as bullion at the actual price of the mint, or 
refuſed at the option of the creditor. 

18. That no foreign coin ſhall have any legal curren- 


cy. except as bullion at the mint price. 


By theſe or the like regulations may be prevented, 


1%, The melting or exporting of the coin in genetal. 


2%, The meliing or exporting one ſpecies, in order o 
ſell it as bullion, at an advanced price. 31, The profit 
in acquitting obligations preferably in one ſpecies to ano- 
ther, 4. The degradation of the ſtandard, by the 
wearing of the coin, or by a change in the proportion 
between the metals. 5, The circulation of the coin 
below the legal weight. gro, The profit that other na- 
tions reap by paying their debts more cheaply to Great 
Britain than Great Britain can pay hers to them, 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an uniform 
plan, and may ſerve as a perpetual regulation, compatible 
with all kinds of denominations of coins, variations in 
the proportion of the metals, and with the impoſition of 
a duty upon coinage ; or with the preſerving it free; and 
further, that it may in time be adopted by other nations, 
who will find the advantage of having their money of ac- 
compt preſerved perpetually at the ſame value, with re- 
ſpe& to the denominotions of all foreign money of ac- 
comp eſtabliſned on the ſame principles, p 
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f Shewing the Quantity of Fine Metal contained in them. 
The number of grains of fine metal in every coin is ſought for in the regulations of the mint of the country where it is coined, and i is expreſſed 1 in the grains in 


uſe in that mint. 


From that weight iz is converted into thoſe of other countries, according to the following proportions : 


3340 Troy * Dat 35 Paris grains, 5192.8 Holland aces or grains, and 4649.06 Colonia prains, are ſuppoſed to be equal weights; and the coins in 
the Table are converted according to thoſe proportions, 


| 


Gold Coins, 
Tible of Coins, reduced to Grains of fine Metal, according to £ 
Troy, Paris, Colonia and Holland weights. Troy. Paris, | Colonia, 
\ 1 a 3 — _ — — — — — 118.6516 14446 | 143.65 
2 rown y atute — — — — — — — — — — 
+ | 3 A Shilling by ſtatute — — — — — FR. oe Bee; 
4 A Sthver Pound ſterling by ſtatute 1601 + As ; PAS 7 to RING ae 4b, 
#Z | 5 A Gold Pound ſterling by ſtate 1928 — — — 113. 137.61 | 136.8 
81 64A Silver Pound ſterling in currency = gF 22 lib. Troy — — — — — — — 
817 A Silver Pound ſterl. at the proportion of gold to ſilver as 1 to 143 $i 213. 137.61 | 136.8 
= 8 A Gold Pound ſterling at the ſame proportion of 1 to 145 118.4 144.18 | 143.34 
= | 9 A Pound {terling at the mean proportion in gold and in filver | 115.769] 140.98 | 140.16 
2 10 A Shilling current = vr of a pound Troy _—_ — | — —|— — 1 — — 
1 A Guinea in ſilver, or 21 Shillings ſtandard weight — 2 — — —„— 
12 A Guinea at the proportion of 1 to 14%, worth in ſilver 7K dn 3 es 
| 13 A Pound Troy, or 12 ounces Engliſh weight — — | 5760. 7019.2 [6973 5 
RR CS . . 113.27 | 137-94 | 137.13 
- | 2 A Crown of ſix livres — — — — e ISS4-4.2.2 
.2 | 23 A Crown of three ditto — — — — — — —„- 1 1ꝓ— — 
8 4 A Livre — — — — V DR EEE os Ss Poke 
4 3 $5 A Louis d'or, or 24 livres in ſilver — — — — — — — — — 
2 | 6 A Marc of Paris weight, fine gold or filver — — 3783.87 | 4608. 4581.1 
tk | +5 A Marc of gold coin effeQive weight, in fine — — 3358.3 [4138.5 [4114.3 
3 Mare of ſilver coin effective weight, in fne — — — — — — 4 — — 
1 A Carolin legal weight — — — — 113.43 140.6 139.78 
22 A Ducat ef the Empire ditto _ — — — 52.8 64.37 64. 
© |. 3 A Florin of Convention — — — — — 4 — — 4 — — 
a 4. 4 A Dollar of Convention — — — — — „» nb ind ˙ » 
= | 5 A Dollar of Exchange, the Carolin = 9 flor. 42 kreutzers 17.85 21.74 21.615 
7 | 6 A Florin current r of a Carolin — — — | 10.54 12.84 12-77 
© | 7 A Carolin in filver, at the proportion of 1 to 14% — | — — — — — — 
: 
8 CF 1 A Dutch Ducat — — — — — 51.76 63. 62.67 
= j 2 A Florin in ſilver — Bü ꝛ—— n — — 4 — — 14 — — 
— | 
A 


Holland. 


wo 
2 8 
© 


Silver Coins, 


Troy. 


429 68 
85.935 
1718.7 


1639.38 
1638.5 
I718.7 
1678.6 

81.961 
1804.6 
1720.4 


409. 94 
204 97 
68.34 
1639.7 
3783.87 


| 


3402.3 


Paris. 


523.2 
104.65 


2093. 


1996.4 
1695-3 
2093. 


[2044-2 


99 8 
2197.6 


2095.1 


499-22 
249.61 
83.23 
1996.9 
4608. 


4143-4 
218.87 


328.31 


2038.6 


180.3 


520.2 
104. 
2080.8 


1984.7 
1983.7 
. 2080.8 
2032.2 
99 
2184.8 
2082.8 


496.3 
248.15 
82.74 

1985.2 

4581.1 


4119.2 


217.6 
326.4 


2026.8 


179.2 | 


Colonia | Holland. 
— — 


581. 
116.2 


2324.1 


b 
2216. 
2215.7 
2324.1 
2269.4) 
110.82 
2440.3 
2320.4 


200.21 
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MONK, a perſon who wholly dedicates himſelf to the vantage of it, by ſelling it again at a very advanced 
- ſervice of religion, in ſome monaftery, under the di- price. 


rection of ſome particular ſtatutes and rules. 
The moſt probable account of the original of the only-one ſeed, or kernel. 


monks is, that in the Decian perſecution, in the middle MONOSTICH, an epigram that conſiſts of only one 
of the IIId century, many perſons in Egypt, to avoid ſingle verſe. 

the fury of the ſtorm, fled to the neighbouring deſarts MONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word that conſiſts 
and mountains, where they not only found a ſafe re- of only one ſyliable, and is compoſed of either one or 
treat. but alſo more time and liberty to exerciſe them - more letters pronounced at the {ame time. 

ſclves in acts of piety and divine contemplations; which MONOTONY, an uniformity of ſound, or a fault in 
ſort of life became ſo agreeable, that when the perſecu- pronunciation, when a long ſeries of words are dcli- 
tion was over, they refuſed to return to their habitations vered in one unvaried tone. | 

again, chuſing rather to continue in thoſe cottages and MONOTROPA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
cells, which they had made for themſelves in the wil- monogynia claſs, It has no calix ; the petals are ten; 


derneſs. From that time to the reign of Conſtantine, and it has five capſules. There are two ſpecies, one 
monachiſm was confined to the hermits or anachorets, 


MONOPYRENEOUS, in botany, ſuch fruit as contains 


of which, viz, the hypopithys, or bird's neſt ſmelling 
who lived in private cells in the wilderneſs; but when like the roots of the primroſe, is a native of Britain. 
Pachomius had erected monaſteries, other countries pre- MONS, the capital of the province of Hainalt, in the 
ſently followed the example. : Auſtrian Netherlands: ſituated twentʒ · ſix miles ſouth - 
MONKEY, in zoology. See Stmia, weſt of Bruſſels: eaſt long. 3%? 33, and ſouth lat, 
MONMOUTH, the capital of Monmouth ſhire, ſitua- 503. | 
ted on the river Wye, twenty-five miles north of MONSIEUR, a title of civility uſed. by the French, in 
Briltol, ſpeaking to, or of their equals, or thoſe that are but 
MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument, compoſed of one a little below them, ſynonimous with Sin in Eng- 
{tring, uled to try the variety and proportion of ſounds. liſh. 


MONOCULUS, in zoology, a genus of the order of MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of trade-wind, ia 
aptera, The feet are fitted for ſwimming ; the body the Eaſt-Indies, which for fix mon hs blows conſtant- 
is covered with a cruſtaceous ſkin; and the eyes are ly the ſame way, and the contrary way the other 
very near each other, There are nine ſpecies. fix months. See PxEuUmaTiICs, Of Winds, 

MONODON, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes belong- MONSTER, in general, denotes any production that 
ing tothe order of bete, It has a long wreathed tooth deviates from the ſpecies to which it belongs, whether 
in the upper jaw, which perforates the upper - lip, and with reſpe& to the number or diſpoſition of its parts; 
has the appearance of a horn; from this circumſtance in which ſenſe, a man with fix fingers on each hand, 
it has got the name of the unicorn-fſh, This fiſh is or fix toes on each foot, is a monſter, But the term 
of the whale kind, and often grows to 25 feet in monſter ſeems to be chiefly applied to ſuch produc- 
lengeh, though the general ſize is from 16 to 20. tions as deviate very much from the ordinary courſe of 

MONODY, in ancient poetry, a mournful kind of 


nature. 
ſong, ſung by a perſon all alone, to give vent to his MONTE $axcTo, or MounT-ATHos, a mountain of 
grief. European Turky, in the province of Macedon: E. 
MONOECIA, in botany. See BorAx xv, p. 635. long. 239, and N. lat 4012“. 
MONO GAM, the ſtate or condition of thoſe who 


It is called Monte Sano, or Holy Mountain, from 
twenty two monaſteries ſituated upon it, in which 


ſingle wife. are four thouſand monks or friars, who never ſuffer a 
MONOGRAM, a character or cypher, compoſed of one, woman to come within fight of their convent, 


two, or more letters, interwoven ; being a kind of ab- MONTFERRAT, a duchy in Italy, bounded by the 
breviation of a name, anciently uſed as a ſeal, badge, lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the Alexandrin 


arms, Ce. on the eaſt, by the territory of Genoa on the ſouth, 
MONOLOGUE, in poetry, a dramatic ſcene, in which and by the county of Aſti on the weſt, 


a pe: ſon appears alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to MONTFORT, the capital of the county of Montfort, 
himſolf. 


in the circle of Swabia, in Germany : E. long. 90 400, 
MONOMOTOPA, a country of Africa, bounded by and N. lat. 47 15". 


Monemugi on the north, and by Cafraria on the eaſt, MONTGOMERY, the capital of Montgomeryſhire, in 


ſouth, and weſt, - Wales, ſituated oa the river Severn, twenty miles ſouth- 
MONOPETALOUS, in botany, a term applied to 


weſt of Shrewſbury, 
flowers that have only one petal, or flower-leaf, MONTH, the twelfch part of a year. See As TR O- 
 MONOPOLIA, a town in the kingdom of Naples, ſitu- 


NOMY. 
5 on the gulph of Venice: E long. 18, and N. MONT IA, in botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
at. 40 of 


claſs. The calix conſiſts of one leaf, and the corolla 


of one irregular petal ; and the capſule has one cell 
the ſole makers of the whole of a commodity, manu- 


and three valves, There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
laure nd the like; in order to make private ad- the ſentana, or water chickweed, a native of Britain. 
Vo. III. No. 80. 2 F 


Den MONTIFRINGILLA, 


have only been once married, and are reſtrained to a 


MONOPOLY, one or more perſons making themfelves 


*. 
be 
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MONTIFRINGILLA, in zoology. See FaixG1LLA, 
MONTPELIER, a city of France, in the province of 

Languedoc and county of Niſmes, ſituated on the little 
river Lez, ſifty miles north-eaſt of Narbonne, and 
forty five miles ſouth-weſt of Avignon ; a place 
famous for its delightful ſituation, and its healthy 
ſerene air, 

MONTREAL, a city of Sicily, in the province of 
Mazara, ſituated near the ſea, five miles eaſt of Pa- 
lermo. 

MoxTREAL is alſo a town of Canada, in North America, 
ſituated on the river of St Laurence, one hundred miles 
ſouth of Quebec. 

MONTROSE, a town of North Britain, in the ſhire 
of Angus, ſituated at the mouth of the river Eſk, on 
the German ocean, forty- ſix miles north-eaſt of Edin- 
burgh. 

Steel ſpaws are very numerous in the country about 
' Montroſe ; beſides theſe, there is a well near this town 
whoſe water is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft tafte, and 
faintly diſcovering a mineral quality, and is of a dif- 
ferent nature from the ſteel one. It is univerſally 
diuretic ; and has been found uſeful in ſtranguries, 
ſtoppages of urine, ſcorbutic diſorders, flatulencies, 


7. 
MONTSERAT, à mountain of Spain, in the province 
of Catalonia, twenty one miles north-welt of Barcelona, 


MOR AL. PHILOSOPHY, ox MORALS. 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY is © The ſcience of max- 

„ XERS Or DUTY; Which i: traces from man's 

„ nature and condition, and ſhews to terminate in his bap- 

« pineſs.” In other words, it is © The knowledge of 

% our DUTY and FELICITY;” Or, “ The art of being 
„ yIRTUOUS and HAPPY.” 

It is denominated an art, as it contains a ſyſtem of 
rules for becoming virtuous and happy. Whoever prac- 
tiſes theſe rules, attains an habitual power or facility of 
beceming virtuous and happy. It is likewiſe called a 
ſcience, as it deduces thoſe rules from the principles and 
connexions of our nature, and proves that the obſervance 
of them is productive of our happineſs. 

It is an art, and a ſcience, of the higheſt digrity, im- 
portance, and uſe. Its object is man's duty, or his con- 
duct inthe ſeveral moral capacities and connections which 
he ſuſtains, Its office is to direct that conduct; to ſhew 


whence our obligations ariſe, and where they terminate. 


Its uſe, or end, is the attainment of happineſs ; and the 
means it employs are rules for the right conduct of our 
nioral powers, | 
Moral Philoſophy has this in common with Natural Phi- 
joſophy, that it appeals to nature or fact; depends on 
obſervation; and builds its reaſonings on plain uncontro- 
verted experiments, or upon the fulleſt induction of par- 
ticulars of which the ſubject will admit. We mutt ob- 
ſerve, in both theſe ſciences, how nature is affected, and 
what het conduct is in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, Or, 
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where there is a monaſtery and chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, to which there is a great reſort of 
pilgrims. N 

MoxTSERAT is allo one of the ſmalleſt of the Caribbee 
iſlands ; it is fituated about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Antigua, 8 | 

MONUMENT, in architecture, a building deſtined to 
preſerve the memory, Cc. of the perion who raiſed it, 
or for whom it was raiſed ; ſuch are a triumphal arch, 
a mauſoleum, a pyramid, Cc. 

MOOD, or Mops. See Locic and MtTarnysics, 

Moop, or Mov, in grammar, the different manner of 
conjugating verbs. Sce GRAMMAR. 

MOON, in aftronomy. See As TRONOMx, p. 440. 

Moox-worT, in botany. See Luxaria, 

MOOR, in country affairs, denotes an uvlimited tract of 
land, uſually over-run with heath. 

Moox/BuzzarD. Sect Falco. 

Moox- cock, or GoR-COCk. See TeTRAO. 

Mookr-$STONE, a valuable {tone, much uſed in the coarſer 
works of the preſent builders; being truly a white 

granite, of a marbly texture, | 

MOORING, or Moauixs, in the ſea language, is 

the laying out the anchors of a ſhip in a place where 
ſhe can ride ſecure. 


MORAL, ſomething belonging to manners, or the con- 
duct of life. See | 


in other words, we muſt collect the appearances of nature 
in any given inſtance ; trace theſe to ſome general prin- 
ciples, or laws of operation ; and then apply theſe prin- 
ciples or laws to the explaining of other phzaomena, 
Therefore Moral Philoſophy inquires, not how man 
might have been, but how he is, conſtituted : not into 
what principles or diſpoſitions his actions may be artfully 
reſolved; but from what principles and diſpoſitions they ac- 
tually flow : not what he may, by education, habit, or 
foreign influence, come to be, or do; but what, by his 
nature, or original con{tituent principles, he is formed to 
be and do, We diſcover the office, uſe, or deſtination of 
any work, whether natural or artificial, by obſerving its 
ſtructure, the parts of which it conſiſts, their connection 
or joint action. It is thus we underſtand the office and 
uſe of a watch, a plant, an eye, or hand. It is the ſame 
with a living creature, of the rational, or brute kind. 
Therefore, to determine the office, duty, or deſtination of 
man; or, in other words, what his buſineſs is, or what con- 
duct he is obliged to purſue; we muſt inſpect bis coriti- 
tution, take every part to pieces, examine their mutual 
relations one to the other, and the common effort or ten- 
dency of the whole. | 


Of Man and his connections. 


Ma x is born a weak, helpleſs, delicate creature; un- 
provided with food, cloathing, and whatever elfe is be- 


ceſſary for ſubſiſtence, or de ſence. And yet, expoſed s 
| . 
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the infant is to numberleſs wants and dangers, he is ut- 
terly incapable of ſupplying the former, or ſecuring him- 
ſelt againſt the latter. . But, though thus feeble and ex- 
poſed, he finds immediate and ſure reſources in the affec- 
tion and care of his parents, who refuſe no labours, and 
forego no dangers, to nurſe and rear up the tender babe, 
By theſe powerful inſtin&ts, as by ſome mighty chain, 
does nature link the parent to the child, and form the 
ſtrongeſt moral connection on his part, before the child 
has the leaſt apprehenſion of it, Hunger and thirſt, with 
all the ſenſations that accompany or are connected with 
them, explain themſelves by a language ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſve, and irrefiitibly moving. As the leveral ſenſes bring 
in notices and informations of ſurrounding objects, we 
may perceive in the young ſpectator early ſigns of a 
crowing wonder and admiration, Bright objects and 
i!;iking ſounds are beheld and heard with a ſort of com- 
motion and ſurpriſe, But without reſting on any, he 
eagerly paſſes on from object to object, ſtill pleaſed with 
V batever is molt new. Thus the love of novelty is form- 
cd, and the paT.on of wonder kept awake, By degrees 
he comes acquainted with the molt familiar objects, his 
parents, his brethren, and thoſe of the family who are 
moſt converſant with him. He contracts a fondneſs for 
them; is uneaſy when they are gone, and charmed to ſce 
tem again. Theſe feclings become the foundation of a 
moral attachment on his fide; and by this reciprocal 
{ympathy he forms the domeſtic alliance with his parents, 
brethren, and other members of the family. Hence he 
becomes intereſted in their concerns; and feets joy or 
grief, hope or fear, on their ac-ount, as well as his owa. 
As his affections now point beyond himſelf to others, he 
is Cenominated a good or ill creature, as he ſtands well 
or ill affected to them, Theſe then are the firit links of 
the moral chain, the early rudiments or outlines of his 
character, his firſt rude eſſays towards agency, freedom, 
manhood. - , . | 
When he begins to make excurſions from the nurſery, 
and extend his acquaintance abrozd, he forms a little cir- 
cle of companions, engages with them in play or in queſt 
of adventures, and leads or is led by them as his genius 
is more or leſs aſpiring. Though this is properly the ſea- 
ſon in which appetite and paſhon have the aſcendant, 
yet his imagination and intellectual pewers open apace: 
and as the various images of things paſs before the mental 
eye, hs forms a variety of taſtes; reliſhes ſome things and 
diſlikes others, as his patents, companions, and a thou- 
ſand other circumſtances, lead him to combine agreeable 
or diſigreeable ſets of ideas, or repreſent to him objects 
in allaring or odious lights. | 
As his views are enlarged, his act ve and ſocial powers 
expand themſelves in propo tion; the love of ac on, of 
imitation, and of praiſe, emulation, curioſity, docility, a 
paſhon for commard, and fondneſs of change. His paſ- 
ſions are quick, variable, and pliaat to every impreſhion 
his attachments and diſguſts quickly ſu-ce2d each other. 
He compares things, diflioguiſhes actions, judges of cha- 
raCters, and loves or hates them as they appear well or 
ill affected to himſelf or to thoſe he holds dear. Mean 
While, he ſoon grows ſenſible of the conſequences of his 
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own actions, as they attract applauſe, or bring contempt; 
he triumphs in the former, and is aſhamed of the lat- 
ter, wants to hide them, and bluſhes when they are diſ- 
covered. By means of theſe powers, he becomes a fit 
ſubject of culture, the moral tie is drawn cloſer, he feels 
that he is accountable for his conduct to others as well 
as to himſelf, and thus is gradually ripening for ſociety 
and action. . 

As man adrances from childhood to youth, his paſhons 
as well as perceptions take a more extenſive range. New 
ſenſes of pleaſure irivite him to new purſuits; he grows 
ſenſible to the attractions of beauty, feels a peculiar ſym- 
pathy with the ſex, and forms a more tender kind of at- 
tachment than he has yet experienced, This becomes 
the cement of a new moral relation, and gives. a ſofter 
turn to his paſhons and behaviour, In this turbulent pe- 
riod he enters more deeply into a reliſh of friendſhip, com- 
pany, exerciſes, and diverſions; the love of truth, of imi- 
tation and of deſign, grows upon him; and as his connec- 
tions ſpread among his neighbours, fellow-cinzens, and 
countrymen, his thir't of praiſe, emulation, and ſocial 
affections grow more intenſe and active. Mean while it 
is impoſſible for him to have lived thus long without ha- 
ving become ſenſible of thoſe more auguſt ſignatures of 
order, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which are ſtamped on the 
viſible creation; and of thoſe ſtrong ſuggeſtions within 


- himſclf of a parent mind, the ſource of all intelligence and 


beauty, and the object as well as ſource of that activity and 
thoſe aſpirations which ſometimes rouze his inmoſt frame 
and carry him out of himſelf to an all-mighty and all-go- 
verning Power : Hence ariſe thoſe ſeatiments of reverence, 
and thoſe affections of gratitude, reſignation, and love, 
"which link the ſoul with the Author of nature, and form 
that molt ſublime and godlike of all connections. a 
| Man having now reached his prime, either new paſſions 
ſucceed, or the old ſet are wound up to an higher pitch. 
For, growing more ſenſible of his connection with the 
public, and that particular community to which he more 
immediately belongs; and taking withal a larger proſpe& 
of human life, and its various wants and enjoyments; he 
forms more intimate friendſhips, graſps at power, courts 
honour, lays dowa cooler plans of intereſt, and becomes 
more attentive to the concerns of ſociety; he enters into 
family connections, and indalges thoſe charities which a- 
riſe from thence, The reigning paſſions of this period 
powerfully prompt him to provide for the decays of life ; 
and in it compaſſion and gratitude exert their influence in 
urging the man, now in full vigour, to requite the affec- 
tioa and care of his parents, by ſupplying their wants and 
alleviating their inſirmities. | 

At length human life verges downwards; and old age 
creeps on apace, with its anxiety, love of eaſe, intereſted- 
neſs, fearfulneſs, foreſight, and love of offspring. The 
experience of the aged is formed to direct, and their cool- 
neſs to temper, the heat of youth: the former teaches them 


to lock back on palt follies; and the latter to look ſor- 


ward into the conſequences of things, and provide againit 
the worſt. Thus every age has its peculiar genius and 


ſer of paſſions, correſponding to that period, and moſẽc 


conducive to the proſperity of the reſt, And thus are 
the. 
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the wants of one period ſupplied by the capacities of ano 
ther, and the weakneſſes of one age tally to the paſſions 
of another. 

Beſides theſe, there are other paſſions and affections 
of a leſs ambulatory nature; not peculiar to one period, 
but belonging to every age, and acting more or leſs in e- 
very breait throughout life: ſuch are, felf love, benevo- 
lence, love of life, honour, ſhame, hope, fear, delire, a- 
verſion, joy, ſorrow, anger, and the like. The two firſt 
are affections of a cooler (train; one pointing to the good 
of the individual, the other to that of the ſpecies : joy, 
and ſorrow, hope and fear, ſeem to be only modifications, 
or different exertions of the ſame original affections of love 
and hatred, deſire and averſion, ariſing from the different 
circumſtances or poſition of the object deſired or abhorred, 
as it is preſent or abſent. From theſe likewiſe ariſe o 
ther ſecondary, or occaſional pathons, which depend, as 
to their exiſtence and ſeveral degrees, upon the original 
affections being gratiſied or diſappointed ; as, anger, com- 
placence, confidence, jealouſy, love, hatred, dejection, ex- 
ultation, contentment, diſguſt, which do not form leading 
paſhons, but rather hold of them. 

By theſe ſimple, but powerful ſprings, whether perio- 
dical or fixed, the life of man, weak and indigent as he is, 
is preſerved and ſecured; and the creature is prompted to 
a conſtant round of action, even to ſupply his own nume- 
rous and eyer-returning wants, and to guard againſt the 
various dangers and evi's to which he is obnoxious. By 
theſe links, men are connected with each other, formed 
into families, drawn into particular communities, and all 
united, as by a common league, into one ſyſtem or body, 
whoſe members feel and ſympathize one with another, 
By this admirable adjuſtment of the conſtitution of man 
to his ſtate, and the gradual evolution of his powers, or- 
der is maintained, ſociety upheld, and human life filled 
with that variety of paſſion and action, which at once ca- 
liven and diverſify it. 

This is a ſhort ſketch of the principal movements of 
the human mind. Yet theſe movements are nor the whole 
of man: they impel to action, but do not diet it; they 
need a regulator to guide their motions, to meaſure and 
apply their forces. And accordingly they have one that 
naturally ſuperintends and directs their action. We are 
conſcious of a principle within us, which examines, com- 
pares, and weighs things; notes the differences, obſerves 
the forces, and forſee: the conſequences of affections and 
actions. By this power we look back on paſt times, and 


forward into futurity, gather experiences, eſtimate the 


real and comparative value of objects, lay out ſchemes, 
contrive means to execute them, and ſettle the whole or- 
der and æconomy of life. This power we commonly 
diſtinguiſh by the name of reaſon, or reflection; the buſi- 
neſs of which is, not to ſuggeſt any original notices or 
ſenſations, but to canvaſs, range, and make deductions 
from them. 

We are intimately conſcious of another principle with- 
in us, which approves of certain ſentiments, paſhons, and 
actions, and diſapproves of their contraries. In conſe- 
quence of the deciſions of this inward judge, we denomi- 
nate ſome actions and prirciples of conduct right, fangt, 
good, and others wrong, diſhoneſt, ill, The former ex- 
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cite our eſteem, moral complacence, and affection, imme- 
diately and originally of themſelves, without regard to 
their contequences, and whether they affect our intereſt or 
not. The latter do as naturally and neceflarily call forth 
our contempr, ſcorn, and averſion That power, by which 
we perceive this difference in affections and actions, and 
feel a conſequent reliſh or diflike, is commonly called 
conſcience, or the moral ſenſe, Whether ſuch a power 
belongs to human nature or got, muſt be referred to e- 
very one's experience of what paſſes within himſelf, 

Theſe two powers of reaſon and conſcience, are evi- 
dently principles different in natvre and kind from the 
paſſioas and aff:&ions. For the paſhons are mere force or 
power, blind impulſes, acting violently and without 
choice, and ultimately tending each to their reſpecti ve 
objects, without regard to the intereſt of the others, or 
ot the whole ſyſtem: Whereas the directing and judging 
powers diſtinguiſh and aſcertain the different forces, mu- 
tual proportions, and relations, which the paſſions bear 10 
each other and to the whole; recognize their ſeveral de- 
grees of merit; and judge of the whole temper and con- 
duct, as they refpect either the individual or the ſpecies ; 
and are capable of direQting or reltraining the blind im- 
pulſes of paſſion in a due conſiſtency one with the other, 
and a regular ſubordination to the whole ſyſtem. 

This 1s ſome account of the conſtituent principles of 

our nature, which, according to their different mixtures, 
degrees, and proportions, mould our character, and ſway 
our conduct in life. In reviewing that large train of af- 
fections which fill up the different ſtages of human life, 
we perceive this obvious diſtinction among them; that 
ſome of them reſpe& the good of the individual, and o- 
thers c-rry us beyond ourſelves to the good of the ſpe- 
cies, or kind, The former have therefore been called 
private, and the latter public affections. Of the firſt 
ſort are love of life, of pleaſure, of power, and the like, 
Of the laſt are compaſſion, gratitude, friendſhip, natural 
affection, and the hke. Of the private paſfions, ſome 
reſpect merely the ſecurity and defence of the creature; 
ſuch as reſentmeut, and fear: whereas others aim at ſome 
poſitive advantage or good; as wealth, eaſe, fame. The 
former fort therefore, becauſe of this difference of ob- 
jets, may be termed defenſive paſſions. Theſe anſwer to 
our dangers, and prompt us to avoid them if we can, 
or boldly to encounter them when we cannot. 
Tue other claſs of private paſſions, which purſue pri- 
vate poſitive good, may be called appetitive. However, 
we ſhall itil] retain the name of private, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the defenſive paſſions. Man has a great variety 
of wants to ſupply, and is capable of many enjoyments, 
according to the ſeveral periods of his life, and the dif- 
terent ſituations in which he is placed. To theſe, there- 
fore, « {uitavle train of private paſhons correſpond, which 
engage him in the purſuit of whatever is neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence or welfare. ; 

Our public or ſocial aff-Qions are adapted to the ſe- 
veral ſocial connections and relations which we bear to 
others, by making us ſenſible of their dangers, and inte- 


. reſting us in their wants, and fo prompting us to ſecure 


them againſt one, and ſupply the other. 
I bis is the firſt (tep then [ the duty and de- 


{tiaation 


igatien of man, the having analyzed the principles of 
aich he is compoſed, It is neceſſary, in the next place, 
to conſider in what order, proportion, and meaſure of 
thoſe inward principles, virtue, or a ſound moral temper 
and right conduct, conſilts ; that we may diſcover whence 
moral obligations ariſe. 


Of Duty, or Moral Obligation. 


IT is by the end or deſign of any power or movement, 
that we muſt direct it motions, and eſtimate the degree 
of force neceſſary to its juſt action. If it want the force 
requiſite for the obtaining its end, we reckon it defective ; 
if it has too much, ſo as to be carried beyond it, we ſzy 
it is over-charged ; and in either caſe it is imperfect, and 
ill contrived. If it has juſt enough to reach the ſcope, 
ve eitcem it right, and as it ſhould be, Let us apply 
this reaſoning to the pathons. | 

The defence and ſecurity of the individual being the 
aim of the defenſive paſhons, that ſecurity and detence 
mult be the meaſure of their ſtrength or indulgence, If 
they are fo weak as to prove inſufficient for that end, or 
if tney carry us beyond it, i. e. raiſe unneceſſiry commo- 
tions, or continue longer than is needful, they are unfit 
to anſwer their original deſign, and therefore are in an 
unſound and unnatural ſtare. The exerciſe of fear or of 
reſentment has nothing defirable in it, nor can we give 
way to either without painful ſenſations. Without a cer- 
tain degree of them, we are naked and expoſed : with 
too high a proportion of them, we are miſerable, and of- 
ten injurious to others, Thus cowardice or timidity, 
which is the exceſs of fear, inſtead of ſaving us in danger, 
gives it too formidable an appearance, makes us incapable 
of attending to the beſt means of preſervation, and diſ 
arms us of courage our natural armour, Fool-hardi- 
neſs, which is the want of a due meaſure of fear, leads 
us heedleſly into danger, and lulls us into a pernicious ſe- 
curity. Revenge, z. e. exceſſive reſentment, by the 
violence of its commotion, robs us of that preſence of 
mind which is often the beſt guard againſt injury, and in- 
clines us to purſue the aggreſſor with more ſeverity than 
{ſelf-defence requires. Puſillanimity, or the want. of a 
juſt indignation againſt wrong, leaves us quite unguarded, 
and tends to fink the mind into a paſhve enervated tame- 
neſs Therefore, to keep the defenſive paſſions duly 
proportioned to our dangers, is their natural pitch and 
tenor“ 

The private paſſions lead us to purſue ſome poſitive 
ſpecies of private good. That good, therefore, which is 
the object and end of each, maſt be the meaſure of their 
reſpective force, and direct their operation. If they are 
too weak or ſluggiſh to engage us in the purſuit of their 
leveral objects, they are evidently deficient ; but if they 
Ce feat their end by their impetuofity, then are they 
ſtrained beyond the juſt tone of nature. Thus vanity, or 
an exceſhve pathon for applauſe, betrays iato ſuch mean- 
neſſes and little arts of popularity, as makes us forfeit the 
honour we fo anxiouſly court. On the other hand, a 
total indifference about the eſteem of mankind, removes 
a ſtrong guard and ſpur to virtue, and lays the mind open 
to the moſt abandoned proſecutions. Therefore, to 


keep our private paſſions and deſires proportioned to our 
Vor. III.. Ne. 80. 2 
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wants, is the juſt meaſure and pitch of this claſs of af- 
fections | 

The defenſive and private paſhons do all agree in ge- 
neral in their tendency or conduciveneſs to the intereſt 
or good of the individual. Therefore, when there is a 
colliſion of intereſts, as may ſometimes happen, that ag- 
gregate of good or happineſs, which is compoſed of the 
particular goods to which they reſpectively tend, mult be 
the common ſtandard by which their comparat ve degrees 
of ſtrength are to be meaſured. That is to ſay, if any 
of them, in the degree in which they prevail, are incom- 
patible with the greateſt aggregate of good, or molt ex- 
tenſive intereſt of the individual, then are they uazqual 
and diſproportionate. For, in judging of a particular 
ſyſtem or conſtitution of powers, we call that the ſupreme 
or principal end, in which the aims of the ſeveral parts 
or, powers coincide, and to which they are ſubordinate; 
and reckon them in due proportion to each other, ard 
right with regard to the whole, when they maintain that 
ſubordination or ſubſerviency. Therefore, to propor- 
tion our defenſive and private paſhons in ſuch meaſure to 
our dangers and wants, as belt to ſecure the individual, 
and obtain the greateſt aggregate of private good or hap - 
pineſs, is their juſt balance or comparative ſtandard in 
caſe of competition.“ | 

In like magner, as the public or ſocial affections point 
at the good of others, that good muſt be the meaſure of 
their force. When a particular ſocial affection, as gra- 
titude or friendſhip, which belongs to a particular ſocial 
connection, viz. that of a benefactor or of a friend, is 
too feeble to make us act the grateful or friendly part; 
that affection, being inſufficient to anſwer its end, is de- 
fetive and unſound. If, on the other hand, a particu- 
lar paſſion of this claſs counteract or defeat the intereit it 
is defigned to promote, by its violence or diſproportion, 
then is that paſſion exceſſive and irregular. Thus natu- 
ral affection, if it degenerates into a paſſionate fondneſs, 
not only hinders the parents from judging coolly of the 
intereſt of their offspring, but often leads chem into a moſt 
part:al and pernicious indulgence, 

As every kind affection points at the good of its parti- 
cular object, it is poſſible there may be ſometimes a col» 
lifion of intereſts or goods. Thus the regard due to a 
friend may interfere with that which we owe to a commu- 
nity. In ſuch a competition of intereſts, it is evident, 
that the greateſt is to be choſen ; and that is the greateſt 
intereſt, which contains the greateſt ſum or aggregate of 
public good, greateſt in quantity as well as duration, 
This then is the common ſtandard, by which the reſpec- 
tive forces and ſubordinations of the ſocial affetions muſt 
be adjuſted Therefore we conclude, that this claſs of 
affections are ſound and regular, when they prompt us to 
purſue the intereſt of individuals in an entire conſiſtency 
with the public goad :” or, in other words, ** when they 
are duly proportioned tothe dangers and wants of others, 
and to the various relations in which we ſtand to indivi- 
duals, or to fociery.” | 

Thus we have found, by an induction of particulars, the 
natural pitch or tenor of the different orders of affection, 
conſidered apart by themſelves. Now. as the virtue or 
perfection of every creature lies in following its nature, 
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or acting ſuitably to the juſt proportion and harmony of 
its ſeveral powers; therefore, “the virtue of a creature 


endowed with ſuch affections as man, mutt conſiſt in 


obſerving or acting agreeably to their natural pitch and 


tenor. © 


But, as there are no independent affetions in the fa- 
brick of the mind, ng paſſion that ſtands. by itſelf without 
ſome relation to the reſt, we cannot pronounce of any one, 
conſidered apart, that it is either too ſtrong or too weak. 
Its ſtrength and juſt proportion mult be meaſured, not 
only by its ſubſerviency to its own immediate end, but by 
the reſpect it bears to the whole ſyſtem of affection. 
Therefore, we ſay a paſſion is too ſtrong, not only when 
it defeats its own end, but when it impairs the force of 
other paſſions, which are equally neceſſary to form a tem- 
per of mind ſuited to a certain ceconomy or ſtate; and 
too weak, not merely on account of its inſufhciency to 
anſwer its end, but becauſe it cannot ſuſtain its part er 
office in the balance of the whole ſyſtem. Thus the 
love of life may be too ſtrong. when it takes from the 
regard due to one's country, and will not allow one brave- 
ly to encounter dangers, or even death, on its account. 
Again, the love of fame may be too weak, when it throws 
down the fences which render virtue more ſecure, or 
weakens the incentives which make it more active and pu- 
blick-ſpirited, 

Tf it be aſked, © How far may the affections towards 
private good or happineſs be indulged ?” ons limit was 
before fixed for the particular indulgencies of each, viz. 
their ſubordination to the common aggregate of good to 
the private ſyſtem. In theſe therefore, a due regard 
is always ſuppoſed to be had to health, reputation, for- 
tune, the freedom of action, the unimpaired exerciſe of 


reaſon, the calm enjoyment of dne's ſelf, which are all 


private goods. Another limit nowreſults from the balance 
of affection juſt named, viz. The ſecurity and bappi- 
neſs of others; or, to expreſs it more generally,“ a 
private affection may be ſafely indulged, when, by that 
indulgence, we do not violate the obligations which re- 
fult from our higher relations, or public connections.“ 
A juſt reſpect therefore being had to theſe boundaries, 
which nature has fixed in the breaſt of every man, What 
ſuould limit our purſuits of private happineſs ? Is nature 
ſullen and penurious ? Or does the God of nature envy 
the happineſs of his offspring? 

W :;ether there is ever a real colliſion of intereſts be- 
'rtwcenthe public and private ſyſtem of affections, or the 
ends which ech claſs has in view, will be afterwards con- 
filered ; but where there is no colliſion, there is little or 
no danger of carrying either, but eſpecially the public af- 
fection, ro exceſs, provided both kinds are kept ſubordi- 
nate to a diſcreet and cool ſelf love, and to a calm and 
univerſal benevolence z which principles ſtand as guards 
at the head of cach ſyſtem, 

This then is the conduct of the paſſions, conſidered as 
particular and ſeparate forces, carrying us out to their re- 
ſoective ends; and this is their balance or cxconomy, con- 
$4:red as compound powers, or powers mutually related, 
acling in conjunction towards a common end, and conſe- 
quently as forming a ſyſtem or whole. 

Now, whatever adjuſts or maintains this balance, 
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whatever in the human conſtitution is formed for directing 
the paſſioas, ſo as to keep them from defeating their own 
end or interfering with each other, mult be a principle 
of a ſuperior nature to them, and ought to direct their 
meaſures, and govern their proportions, But it was 
found, that reaſon or reflection is ſuch a principle, which 
points out the tendency of our paſſions, weighs their in- 
fluence upon private and public happineſs, and ſhews the 
bett means of attaining either, It having been likewi'e 
found, that there is another directing or controuling prin- 
ciple, which we call conſcience, or the more! ſenſe, which, 
by a native kind of authority, judges of affections and ac- 
tions, pronouncing ſome juſt and good, and others unjuſt 
and ill; it follows, that the paſſions, which are mere im- 
pulies, or blind forces, are principles inferior and ſubor-— 
dinate to this judging faculty. Therefore, if we would 
obſerve the mutual reipetts and the tubordination which 
the different parts of the human conſtitution bar one to 
another, the paſhons ought to be ſubjected to the direc- 
tion and authority of the leading or controuling prin- 
ciples. 8 

Wa conclude therefore from this indudtion, that“ the 
conſtitution or juſt economy of human nature conſiſts in 
a regular ſubordination ot the paſhons and affections to the 
authority of conſcience, and the direction of reaſon.“ 

That ſubordination is regular, when the proportion 
formerly mentioned is maintained; that is to ſay, 
„When the defenlive paſſions are kept proportioned to 
our dangers; when the private paſſions are proportioned 
to our wants; and when the public affections are adapt- 
ed to our public connections, and proporiioned to the 
wants and dangers of others.” 

But the natural ſtate, or the ſound and vigorous con- 
ſtiturion, of any creature, or the juſt œconemy of its 
powers, we call its health and perfection; and the acting 
agreeably to theſe, its virtue or goodneſs. Therefore, 
the health and perfection of man mult lie in the afore- 
ſaid fupremacy of conſcience and reaſon, and in the ſub- 
ordination of the paſſions to their authority and direc- 
tion; and his virtue or goodneſs mult conſiſt in acting 
agreeably to that order or economy.” | 

That ſuch an economy of the mind, and ſuch a con- 
duct of its power and peſhons, will ſtand the teſt of reaſon, 
cannot admit of any ditpute, For, upon a fair examina- 
tion into the conſequences of things, or the relations and 
aptitudes of means to ends, reaſon evidently demonſtrates, 
and experience confirms it, that “ to have our defenſive 
paſſions duly proportioned to our dangers, is the ſoreſt 
way to avoid or get clear of them, and obtain the ſecu- 
rity we ſcek after,” —** To proportion our private paſſions 
to our wants, is the beſt means to ſupply them ;—and, 
to adapt our public affections to our ſocial relations and 
the good of others, is the moſt effeual method of ful- 
filling one, and procuring the other.” In this ſenſe, 
therefore, virtue may be ſaid to be a conduct con form- 
able to reaſon, as reaſon diſcovers an apparent aptitude 
in ſuch an order and ceconomy of powers and paſſions 
to anſwer the end for which they are naturally formed.“ 

If the idea of moral obligation is to be deduced merely 
from this aptitude or connection between certain paſſions, 
or a certain order and balance of paſſions, and {ous 

| ends 
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ends obtained or to be obtained by them; then is reaſon, of the individual, we ſhould reckon any creature defec- 


or reflection, which perceives that aptitude or connec 
tion, the proper judge of moral obligation; and on this 
ſyppoſition it may be defined, the connection between the 
effection and the end, or between the action and the mo 
tive:” for the end is the motive, or the final © uſe; and 
the affection is the action, or its immediate natural cauſe. 
A man, from mere ſelf love, may be induced to fulfil that 
obligation which is founded on the eonnection between the 
defenſive paſhons and their ends, or the p ivate paſhons 
and their ends; becauſe, in that caſe, his own inte- 
re(t will prompt him to indulge them in the due propor- 
tion required, But if he has no affections which point 
beyond himiclf, no principle but ſelf- love or ſome ſubtle 
modification of it, what ſhall intereſt him in the happineſs 
of others, where there is no connection between it and 
his own ? or what ſenſe can he have of moral obligation 
to promote it? Upon this ſcheme therefore, without pu- 
blick or ſocial affections there could be no motive, and 
conſequently no moral obligation, to a beneſicent diſinte- 
reſted conduct. 

Batif the mere connection between certain paſſions, or 
a certzin order of peſſions, and certain ends, is what 
conſtitutes or gives us the idea of moral obligation; then 
why may not the appoſiteneſs of any temper or conduct, 
nay, of any piece of machinery, to obtain its end, form 
an equally ſtrict moral obligation? For the connect on 
and aptitude are as ſtrong and invariable in the latter 
inſtances as in the former, But as this is confounding 
the moſt obvious differences of things, we mult trace 
the idea of moral obligation to another and a more natu- 
ral ſource, 

Let us appeal therefore to ſenſe and experience, how 
we ſtand affe ded to thoſe different ſets of paſſions in the 
jut meaſure and balance of which we found a right tem- 
per to conſiſt.” For this is entirely a matter of expe 
rience, in which we muſt examine, as in any other natural 
inquiry,“ what are the genuine feelings and operations 
of nature, and what affections or ſymptoms of them ap 
pear in the given inſtance,” 

The defenſive paſſions, as anger and fear, give us ra- 
ther pain than pleaſure; yet we cannot help feeling them 
when provoked by injury or expcſed to harm. We 
account the creature imperfe& that wants them, becauſe 
they are neceſſary to his defence. Nay, we ſhould in 
ſome meaſure condemn ourſelves, did we want the neceſ- 
ſary degree of reſentment and caution. But if our reſent 
ment exceeds the wrong rec-ived, pr our caution the e- 
vil dreaded, we then blame ourſelves for having over- 
ated our part, Therefore, while we are in danger, to 
be totally deſtitute of them we reckon a blameable defect, 
and to feel them in a juſt, i e. neceſſ:ry meaſure, we ap- 
prove, as ſuited to the nature and condition of ſuch a 
creature as man Bur, our ſecarity obtained, to continue 


to indulpe them, we not only diſapprove as hurtful, but 
condemn as unmanly, unbecoming, and mean- ſpirited: 
Nor will ſuch a conduct afford any ſelf-approving joy, 


when we coolly reflect upon it. | 


With regard to the private paſſions, ſuch as love of 


life, pleaſure, eaſe, and the like; as theſe aim at private 
$00d, ard are neceſſary to the perfection and happineſs 


tive, and even blameable, that was deſtitute of them. 
Thus, we condemn the man who imprudently ruins his 
fortune, impairs his health, or expoles his life; we not 
only pity him as an unfortune creature, but feel a kind 
of moral indignation and contempt of him, for having 
made himſelf ſuch, On the other hand, though a dif- 
creet {elf regard does not attract our eſteem and venera- 
tion, yet we approve of it in ſome degree, in an higher 
and different degree from what we would regard a well- 
contrived machine as neceſſary to conſtitute a finiſhed 
creature, nay, to complete the virtuous character, and as 


exactly ſuited to our preſent indigent ſtate, There are 


ſome paſſions reſpecting private good, towards which we 
feel higher degrees of approbation; as the loye of know- 
ledge, of action, of honour, and the like. We elteem 
them as marks of an ingenious mind, and cannot help 


thieking the character in which they are wanting re- 


markably ſtupid, and in ſome degree immoral. 

With regard to the facial affections, as compaſſion, 
natural affection, friendſhip, benevolence, and the like, 
we approve, admire, and love them in ourſelyes, and in 
all in whom we aiſcover them, with an eſteem and 
approvation, if not different in kind, yet ſurely far 
luperior in degree to what we feel towards the other 
paſſions. Tneſe we reckon neceſſary, juſt, and excellently 
fitted to our ſtructure and ſtate; and the creature which 
wants them we call defective, ill- conſtituted, a kind of 
abortion. But the public affections we eſteem as ſelf- 
worthy, originally and eternally amiable. 

But among the fortal affections, we make an obvious 


and conſtant diſtinction, viz. between thoſe particular 


peſſions, which urge us with a ſudden violence, and un- 
eaſy kind of ſenſation, to purſue the good of their re- 
ſpective objects, as pi'y, natural affection, and the like; 
and thoſe calm diſpaſhonate affections and defires which 
prompt us more ſteadily and uniformly to promote the 
happineſs of others. The former we generally call paſ- 
ions; to diſtinguiſſi them from the other ſort, which go 
more commonly by the name of aff-&ioms, or calm de- 
fires. The firſt kind we approve indeed, and delight in; 
but we feel ſtill higher degrees of approbation and moral 
complacence towards the laſt, and towards all limitations 
of the particular inſtin&ts, by the principle of univerſal 
benevolence. The more objects the calm affections take 
in, and the worthier theſe are, their dignity riſes in pro- 
portion, and with this our approbation keeps an exact 
pace. A character, on the other hand, which is quite 
divelited of theſe public affeQtions, .which feels no love 
for the ſpecies, but, inſtead of it, entertains malice, rancour, 

and ill- will, we reckon totally immoral and unnatural, 
Such then are the ſentiments and diſpoſitions we feel, 
when theſe ſeveral orders of affection paſs before the 

mental eye. | | 

Therefore, „that ſlate in which we feel ourſelves mo- 
ved, in the manner above deſcribed, towards thoſe affec- 
tions and paſhons, as they come under the mind's review, 
and in which we are inſtantaneouſly. and independently of 
our choice or volition, prompted to a correſpondent con- 
duct, we call a ſtate of moral obligation.“ Let us ſup- 
poſe, for inſtance, a parent, a friend, a bencfaclor, re- 
duced 
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duced to a condition of the utmoſt indigence and diſtreſs, 
and that it is in our power to give them immediate relief. 
To what conduct are we obliged ? what duty does nature 
diate and require in ſuch a caſe? Attend, and nature 
will tell with a voice irrefiitibly audible and commanding 
to the human heart, ** that immediate relief ought to be 
given.” Again, Jet a friend, a neighbour, or even a 
ſtranger, have lodged a depoſit in our hands, and after 
ſome time reclaim it; no ſooner do theſe ideas of the 
conſdence repoſed in us, and of property not transferred 
but depoſited, occur, than we immediately and unavoid- 
_ ably feel and recognize the obligation to reſtore it. In 
both theſe caſes, we ſhould condemn ourſelves, if we 
acted otherwiſe, as having done, or omitted doing, what 
we ought not ;—as having ated beneath the dignity of our 
nature, —contrary to our moſt intimate ſenſe of right and 
wrong :—we ſhould accuſe ourſelves as guilty of ingtati- 
tude, injuſtice, and inhumanity ;—and be conſcious of de 
ſerving the cenſure, and therefore dread the reſentment, 
of all rational beings.—But in complying with the obli- 
gation, we feel joy and ſelf approbation, —ate conſcious 
of an inviolable harmony between our nature and duty, — 
and think ourſelves entitled to the applanſe of every im- 
rtial ſpectator of our conduct. 

To deſcribe therefore what we cannot perhaps define, 
a ſtate of moral obligation, is that ſtate in which a crea- 
ture, endued with ſuch ſenſes, powers, and affections as 
man, would condemn himſelf, and think he deſerved the 
condemnation of all others, ſhould he refuſe to fulſil it 
but would approve himſelf, and expect the approbation 
of all others. upon complying with it.” 

And we call him a moral agent, who is in ſuch a ſtate, 
or is ſubje& to moral obligation. Therefore as man's 
ſtructure and connections often ſubject him to ſuch a (tate 
of moral obligation, we conclude that he is a moral a- 
gent. But as man may ſometimes act without knowing 
what he does, as in caſes of frenzy or diſeaſe, or in many 
natural functions; or, knowing what he does, he may act 
without choice or affection, as in caſes of neceſſity or 
compulſion; therefore, to denominate an action moral, i. e. 
approveable, or blameable, it muſt be done knowingly 
and willingly, or frem affection and choice, A mo- 
rally good action, then, is“ to fulfil a moral obligation 
knowingly and willingly ;** and a morally bad action, 
or an immoral action, is to violate a moral obligation 
knowingly and willingly.” 5 

As not an action, but a ſeries of actions conſtitute a 
character; as not an affection, but a ſeries of affections 
conſtitute a temper; and as we denominate things by the 
groſs, d fortiori, or by the qualities which chiefly pre- 
vail in them: ** therefore we call that a morally good 
character, in which a ſeries of morally good actions pre- 
vail; and that a morally g od temper, in which a ſeries 
of morally good affections have the aſcendant A bad 
character and bad temper are the reverſe. But where 
the above-mentioned order or proportion of paſhons is 
maintained, there a feries of morally good affections and 
actions will prevail. Therefore, “ ro maintain that or- 
der and proportion, is to have a morally good temper 


and character,” Put a morally good temper and cha- 
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a Child —able to rcheve—of the relation of one to the 


rater is moral rectitude, integrity, virtue, or the com- 
pletion of duty.“ | 
If it be aſked, after all, © How we come by the idea of 
moral obligation or daty ?” we may anſwer, that we come 
by it in the ſame way as by our other original and pri- 
mary perc->tions, We receive them all from nature, or 
the great Author of nature. For this idea of moral ob- 
ligation is not a creature of the mind, or dependent on 
any previous act of volition; but ariſes on certain occa- 
ſions, or when certain other ideas are preſented to the 
mind, as neceſſarily, inſtantaneouſly, and unavoidably, 
as pain does upon too near an approach to the fire, or 
pleaſure from the fruition of any good. It does not, for 
inſtance, depend on our choice, whether we ſhall feel the 
obligation to ſuccour a diſtrefſed parent, or to reſtore a 
d-poſit intruſted to us when it is recalled. We cannot 
call this a compound idea made up of one or more ſimple 
ideas. We may indeed, nay, we mult, have ſome ideas 
antecedent to it, e. g. that of a parent—in diſtreſs—of 


other, —of a truſt, —of right, &c. But none of theſe 
ideas conſtitute the perception of obligation, "Theſe in- 
deed, by a law of our nature, are the occaſion of ſug- 
geſting it; but they are as totally different from it, 2s 
colours are from ſounds, By ſenſe or reflection we per- 
ceive the correlatives, our memory recalls the favours or 
depofit we received, the various circumſtances of the caſe 
are matters of fact or experience; but ſome delicate in- 
ward organ or power, or call it what we pleaſe, does, 
by a certain inſtantaneous ſympathy, antecedent to the 
cool deductions of reaſon, and independent of previous in- 
ſtruction, art, or volition, perceive the moral harmony, 
the living irreſiſtible charm of moral obligation, which 
immediately intereſts the correſpondent paſſions, and 
prompts us to fulfil its awful dictates. 
We need not apprehend any danger from the quick- 
neſs of its deciſions ; nor be frightened, becauſe it looks 
like inſtinct, and has been called ſo. Would we approve 
one for deliberating long, or reaſoning the matter much 
at leiſure, whether he ſhould relieve a diſtreſſed parent, 
feed a ſtarving neighbour, or rcftore the truſt committed 
to him ? Should we not ſuſpect the reaſoner of knavery, 
or of very weak affections to virtue? We employ rea- 
ſon in examining the condition, relations, and other cir- 
cumſtances of the agent or patient, or of thoſe with 
whom either of them are connected, or, in other words, 
the ſtate of the caſe; and in complicated caſes, where 
the circumſtances are many, it may require no ſmall at- 
tentioa to find the true (tate of the caſe : but when the 
relations of the agent or patient, and the circumſtances 
of the actions, ate obvious, or come out ſuch after a fair 
trial, we ſhould ſcarce approve him who demurs on the 
obligation to that conduct which the caſe ſuggeſts. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that it is not 
the_ pleaſure or agreeable ſenſations which accompany 
the exerciſe of the ſeveral affections, nor thoſe conſe- 
quent to the actions, that conſtitute moral obligation, or 
excite in us the idea of it. That pleaſure is poſterior to 
the idea of obligation; and frequently we are obliged, 
and acknowledge ourſelves under an obligation, to ſuch 
actions 
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actions and actions as are attended with pain; as in the 
trials of virtue, where we are obliged to ſacrifice private 
to public good, or a preſent pleaſure to a future intereſt, 
We have pleaſure in ſerving an aged parent, but it is 


neither the perception nor proſpect of that pleaſure which 


gives us the idea of obligation to that conduct. 


The FinAL Cauſes of cur Moral Faculties of Perception 
and Affection. 


Wi have now taken a general proſpect of man, and of 


his moral powers and connections; and on theſe erected 


a ſcheme of duty, or moral obligation, which ſeems to 
be confirmed by experience, conſonant to reaſon, and 
approved by his moſt inward and moſt ſacred ſenſes. It 
may be proper, in the next place, to take a more particular 
view of the final cauſes of thoſe delicate ſprings by which 
he is impelled to action, and of thoſe clogs by which he 
is reſtrained from it. By this detail we ſhall be able 
to judge of their aptitude to anſwer their end, in a crea- 
ture endued with his capacities, ſubje& to his wants, ex- 
poſed to his dangers, and ſuſceptible of his enjoyments ; 
and from thence, we ſhall be in condition to pronounce 
concerning the end of his whole ſtructure, its harmony 
with his (tate, and conſequently its ſubſerviency to an- 
ſwer the great and benevolent intentions of its author. 


The ſupreme being has ſeen fit to blend in the whole 


of things a prodigious variety of diſcordant and contrary 
principles, light and darkneſs, pleaſure and pain, goed 
and evil. There are multifarious natures, higher and 
lower, and many intermediate ones between the wide di 
ſtant extremes. Theſe are differently ſituated, variouſly 
adjuſted, and ſubjected to each other; and all of them 
ſubordinate to the order and perfection of the whole. 
We may ſuppoſe man placed as in a centre amidſt thoſe 
innumerable orders of beings; by his outward frame 
drawn to the material ſyſtem, and by his inward connec- 
ted with the intellectual or moral, and of courſe affected 
by the laws which govern both, or affected by that good 
and all that ill which reſult from thoſe laws, In this infinite 
variety of relations with which he is ſurrounded, and of 
contingencies to which he is liable, he feels ſtrong attrac- 
tions to the good, and violent repulſions or averſions to 
the ill. But as good and ill are often blended, and won- 
derfully complicated one with the other; as they ſome- 
times immediately produce and run up into each other, 
and at other times lie at great diſtances, yet, by means of 
intervening links, introduce one another ; and as theſe 
effects are often brought about in conſequence of hidden 
relations, and general laws, of the energy of which he 
is an incompetent judge; it is eaſy for him to miſtake 
good for evil, and evil for good; and conſequently he 
may be frequently attracted by ſuch things as are deſtruc 

tive, or repel ſuch as are ſalutary. Thus, by the tender 
and complicated frame of his body, he is ſubjected to a 
great variety of ills, to ſickneſs, cold, hear, fatigue, and 
innumerable wants. Yet his knowledge is ſo narrow 
withal, and his reaſon ſo weak, that in many caſes he 
cannot jadge, in the way of inveſtigation, or reaſoning, 
of the connections of thoſe effects with their reſpective 
cauſes, or of the various latent energies of natural things. 
He is therefore informed of this connection by the ex- 
perience of certain ſenſes, or organs of perception, which, 
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by a mechanical inſtantaneous motion, feel the good and 


the ill, receiving pleaſure from one, and pain from the 
other. By thele, without any reaſoning, he is taught 
to attract or chuſe what tends to his welfare, and to te- 
pel and avoid what tends to his ruin, Thus, by his ſen- 


ſes of taſte and ſmell, or by the pleafure he receives from 


certain kinds of food, he is admoniſhed which agree with 
his conſtitution, and, by an oppoſite ſenſe of pain, he is 
informed which ſorts diſagree, or are deſtructive of ir; 
but is not by means of theſe inſtructed in the inward na- 
tures and conſtitutions of things. 

Some of thoſe ſenſes are armed with ſtrong degrees of 
uneaſineſs or pain, in order to urge him to ſeek after ſuch 
objects as are ſuited to them. And theſe reſpect his mare 
immediate and preſſing wants; as the ſenſe of hunger, 
thirſt, cold, and the like; which by their painful impor- 
tunities, compel him to provide food, drink, raiment, 
ſhelter. Thoſe inſtincts by which we are thus prompted, 
with ſome kind of commotion or violence, to attract and 
purſue good, or to repel and avoid ill, we call appetites 
and paſhons. By our ſenſes then we are informed of 
what is good or ill to the private ſyſtem, or the indivi- 
dual; and by our private appetites and paſhons we are 
impelled to one, and reſtrained from the other. 

In conſequence of this machinery, and the great train 
of wants to which our nature ſubjects us, we are enga- 
ged in a continued ſeries of occupations, which often re- 
quire much application of thought, or great bodily la- 
bour, or both. The neceſſaries of life, food, cloaths, 
ſhelter, and the like, muſt be provided; conveniencies 
muſt be acquired to render life ſtill more eaſy and com- 
fortable. In order to obtain theſe, arts, induſtry, ma- 
nufactures, and trade are neceſſary: and to ſecure to 
us the peaceable enjoyment of their fruits, civil govern- 
ment, policy, and laws muſt be contrived, and the various 
buſineſs of public life carried on. Thus while man is 
concerned and buſted in making proyifion, or obtaining 
ſecurity for himſelf, he is by degrees engaged in connec- 
tions with a family, friends, neighbours, a community, 
or a commonwealth, Hence ariſe new wants, new in- 
tereſts, new cares, and new employments. The paſtions 
of one man interfere with thoſe of another, Intereſts 
are oppoſed. Competitions ariſe ; contrary courſes are 
taken. Diſappointments happen, diſtinctions are made, 
and parties formed This opens a vaſt ſcene of diſtrac- 
tion and embarraſſment, and introduces a mighty train of 
good and ill, both public and private. Yet amidſt all this 
confuſion and hurry, plans of action mult be laid, con- 
ſequences foreſeen or guarded againſt, inconveniencies 
provided for; and frequently particular reſolutions muſt 
be taken, and ſchemes executed, without reaſoning or 
delay. 

Now, what proviſion has the Author of our nature made 
for this neceſſitous condition? How has he fitted the ac- 
tor, man, for playing his part in this perplexed and bu- 
ſy ſcene ? | : 

Our ſupreme Parent, watchful. for the whole, has not 
left himſelf without a witneſs here neither, and hath 
made nothing imperfect, but all things are double one a- 
gainſt another. He has not left man to be informed, 
only by the cool notices of reafon, of the good or ill, 
the happineſs or miſery of his fellow creatures, He has 
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made him ſenſible of their good and happineſs, but eſ- 
pecially of their ill and miſery, by an immediate ſympa- 
thy, or quick feeling of pleaſure and of pain, 

The latter we call pity or compaſſion. For the former, 
though every one who is not quite diveſted of _—y 
feels it in ſome degree, we have not got a name, unleſs 
we call it congratulation, or joyful ſympathy, or that 
good humour which ariſes on ſeeing others pleaſed or 
happy Both theſe feelings have been called, in general, 
the public or common ſenſe, by which we feel for others, 
and are intereſted in their concerns as really, though 
perhaps leſs ſenſibly, than in our own, 

When we ſee' our fellow-creatures unhappy through 
the fault or injury of others, we feel reſentment or in- 
dignation againſt the unjuſt cauſers of that miſery. If 
we are conſcious that it has happened through our fault 
or injurious conduct, we feel ſhame; and both theſe 
claſſes of ſenſes and paſſions, regarding miſery and wrong, 
are armed with ſuch ſharp ſenſations of pain, as not only 
prove a powerful guard and ſecurity to the ſpecies, or 
public ſyſtem, againſt theſe ills it may, but ſerve alſo to 
leſſen or remove thoſe ills it does, ſuffer. Compaſſion 
draws us out of ourſelves to bear a part of the misfor- 
tunes of others, powerfully ſelicits us in their favour, 

2Irs us at fight of their diſtreſs, and makes us in ſome 
degree unhappy till they are relieved from it, It is pe- 
cuharly well adapted to the condition of human life, be- 
cauſe it is much more and oftener in our power to do 
miſchief than good, and to prevent or leſſen miſery than 
te communicate poſitive happineſs; and therefore it is an 
admirable reſtraiat upon the more ſelfifh paſſions, or thoſe 
violent impulſes that carry us to the hurt of others, 

There are other particular inſtincts or paſhons, which 
intereſt us in the concerns of others, even while we are 
molt buſy about our own, and which are ſtrongly attrac- 
tive of good, and repulſive of ill to them. Such are 
natural affection, friendſhip, love, gratitude, defire of 
fame, love of ſociety, of one's country. Now as the 
private appetites and paſhons were found to be armed 
with ſtrong ſenſations of defire and uneaſineſs, to prompt 
man the more effectually to ſuſtain labours, and en- 
counter dangers, in purſuit of thoſe goods that are neceſ- 
ſary to the preſervation and welfare of the individual, 
and to avoid thoſe ills which tend to his deſtruction; in 
like manner it was neceſſary that this other claſs of de- 
fires and affections ſhould be prompted with as quick 
ſenſations of pain, not only to counteract the ſtrength of 
their antagoniſts, but to engage us in a virtuous activity 
for our relations, families, friends, neighbours, country, 
Indeed our ſenſe of 'right and wrong will admoniſh us 
that it is our duty, and reaſon and experience farther aſ- 
ſure us that it is both our intereſt and beſt ſecurity, to 
promote the happineſs of others; but that ſenſe, that 
reaſon, and that experience, would frequently prove but 
weak and ineffectual prompters to ſuch a conduct, eſpe- 
cially in caſes of danger and hardſhip, and amidſt all the 
importunities of nature, and that conſtant hurry in which 
the private paſſions involve us, without the aid of thoſe 
particular kind affections which mark out to us particu- 
lar ſpheres of duty, and with an agreeable violence en- 
gage and fix us down to them, 


; It is evident therefore, that theſe two claſſes of afſec- 
tion, the private and public, are ſet one againſt the other, 
and deſigned to controul and limit each others influence, 


and thereby to produc- a jult balance in the whole. In 


general, the violent ſenſations of pain or uneaſineſs 
which accompany hunger, thirſt, and the other private 
appetites, or too great fatigue of mind as well as of 
body, prevent the individual from running to great ex- 
ceſſes in the exerciſe of the ligher functions of the 
mind ; as too intenſe thought in the ſearch of truth, 
violent application to buſineſs of any kind, and different 
degrees of romantic heroiſm, On the other hand, the 
finer ſenſes of perception, and thoſe generous defires and 
affections which are connected with them, the love of a:- 
tion, of imitation, of truth, honour, public virtue, and 
the like, are wiſely placed in the oppoſite ſcale, in order 
to prevent us from ſinking into the dregs of the animal 
life, and debaſing the dignity of man below the condition 
of brutes. So that by the mutual reaction of thoſe op- 
polite powers, the bad effecis are prevented that would 
naturally refult from their acting ſingly and apart, and 
the good effects are produced which each are ſeverally 
formed to produce. | 

The ſame wholeſome oppoſition appears likewiſe in 
the particular counterworkiugs of the private and public 
affections one againſt the other, Thus compaſſion is 
adapted to counterpoiſe the love of eaſe, of pleaſure, 
and of life; and to diſarm, or to ſet bounds to reſent- 
ment : and reſentment of injury done to ourſelves or to 
our friends, prevents an effeminate compaſſion or con- 
ſternation; and gives us a noble contempt of labour, pain, 
and death. Natural affection, friendſhip, love of one's 
country, nay, zeal for any particular virtue, are frequent] 
more than a match for the whole train of ſelfiſh paſſions, 
On the other hand, without that intimate over-ruling 
paſhon of ſelf- love, and thoſe private deſires which are 
connected with it, the ſocial and tender inſtincts of the 
human heart would degenerate into the wildelt dotage, 
the molt torturing anxiety, and downright frenzy. 

But not only are the different orders or claſſes of af- 
fection checks one upon another, but paſſions of the ſame 
claſſes are mutual clogs. Thus, how many are withheld 
from the violent outrages of reſentment by fear? and 
how eaſily is fear controuled in its turn, while mighty 
wrongs awaken a mighty reſentment ? The private paſ- 
ſions often interefere, and therefore moderate the vio- 
lence of each other; and a calm ſelf- love is placed at 
their head to direct, influence, and controul their parti- 
cular attractions and repulſions. The public affections 
likewiſe reſtrain one the other; ard all of them are put 
under the controul of a calm diſpaſſionate benevolence, 
which ought in like manner to direct and limit their par- 
ticular —_ Thus molſt part, if not all the paſhons 
have a twofold aſpect, and ſerve a twofold end. In one 
view they may be confidered as powers, impelling man- 
kind to a certain courſe, with a force proportioned to 
the apprehended moment of the good they aim at. In 
another view they appear as weights balancing the action 
of the powers, and controuling the violence cf their im- 
pulſes. By means of theſe powers and weights a natural 
poile is ſettled ia the human breaſt by its all-wiſe Author, 
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by which the creature is kept tolerab)y ſteady and regular 
in his courſe, amidſt that variety of ſtages through which 
be mult pals, 

But this is not all the proviſion which God has made 
for the hurry and perplexity of the ſcene in which man 
is deſtined to act. Amidit thoſe infinite attractions and 
tepulſiors towards private and public good and ill, man- 
kind either cannot often toreſee the conſequences or ten- 
dencies of all their actions towards one or other of theſe, 
eſpccutly where thoſe tendencies are iatricate and point 
different ways, or thoſe conſequences remote and com- 
plicated : or though, by careful and cool inquiry, and a 
due improvement of their rational powers, they might 
find them cut; yet diſtracted as they are with buſineſs, 
amuſed with trifles, diſſipated by pleaſure, and difturbed 
by paihon, they either have, or can find, no leiſure to 
attend to thoſe conſequences, or to examine how far this 
or that conduct is productive of private or public good on 
the whole, Therefore, were it left entirely to the flow 
and ſober deductions of reaſon to trace thoſe tendencies 
ard make out thole conſequences, it is evident, that, in 
many particular inſtances, the buſineſs of life muſt ſtand 
ſtill, and many important occalicns of action be loſt, or 
perhaps the groſſeſt blunders be commited, On this ac- 
count the Deity, beſides that general approbation which 
we beſtow on every degree of kind affection, has more- 
over implanted in man many particular perceptions, or 
dererminations, to approve of certain qualities or actions, 
which, in effect, tend to the advantage of ſociety, and 
are connected with private good, though he does not al- 
ways ſee that tenadency, nor mind that connection. And 
tiele perceptions or determinations do, without reaſoning, 
point out, and, antecedent to views of intereſt, prompt to 
a conduct beneficial to the public, and uleful to the pri- 
vate ſyſtem. Such is that ſenſe of candor and veracity, 
that abhorrence of fraud and falſhovoud, that ſenſe of ti- 
delity, juſtice, gratitude, greatneſs of mind, fortitude, 
clemency, decorum ; and that diſapprobation of knavery, 
injuſtice, ingratitude, meanneſs ot ſpirit, cowardice, cru- 
elty and indecorum, which are natural to the human 
mind, The former cf thoſe diſpoſitions, and the actions 
flowing from them, are approved, and thole of the latter 
kind diſapproved by us, even abſtracted from the view of 
their tendency or conduciveneſs to the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of others or of ourſelves, In one we diſcern a beau 
ty, a ſuperior excellency, a congruity to the dignity of 
man; in the other a deformity, a littleneſs, a debaſement 
of human nature, | 

There are other principles alſo, connected with the 
good of ſociety, or the happineſs and perfectioa of the 
individual, though that connection is not immediately ap- 
parent, which we behold with real complacency and ap- 
probation, though perhaps inferior in degree, if not in 
kind; ſuch as gravity, modeſty, ſimplicity of deportment, 
temperance, prudent oeconomy ; and we feel ſome degree 
of contempt and diſlike where they are wanting, or where 
the oppoſite qualities prevail, Theſe and the like per- 
ceptions or feelings are either different modifications of 
the moral ſenſe, or ſubordinate to it, and plainly ſerve the 
ſame important purpoſe, beiog expeditious monitors in 
ine ſeveral emergencies of à various and diſtracted lite, of 
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what is right, what is wrong, what is to be purſued, 


. and what avoided; and, by the pleaſant or painful 


conſciouſneſs which attends them, exerting their inſlu- 
ence as powerful prompters to a ſuitable conduct. 


From a ſlight inſpection of the above-named principles, 


it is evident they all carry a friendly aſpect to ſociety and 
the individual, and have a more immediate or a more 
remote tendency to promote the perfection or good of 
both. This tendency cannot be always foreſeen, and 
would be often miſtaken, or ſeldoma tiended to by a weak, 
buſy, ſhort-ſighted creature, like man, both raſh and 
variable in his opinions, a dupe to his own paſſions or 
to the deſigus - others, liable to fickneſs, to want, and 
to error. Principles, therefore, which are ſo nearly linked 
with private ſecurity and public good, by directing him, 
without operoſe reaſoning, where to find one, and how 
to promote the other, and by prompting him to a conduct 
conducive to both, are admirably adapted to the exigen- 
cies of his preſent ſtate, and wiſely calculated to obtain 
the ends of univerſal benevolence, 

It were eaſy, by conſidering the ſubje& in another 
light, to ſhew, in a curious detail of particulars, how 
wonder fully the inſide of man, or that aſtoniſhing train of 
moral powers and affections with which he is endued, is 
fitted to the ſeveral ſtages of that progreſſive and proba- 
tionary ſtate, through which he is deſtined to paſs. As 
our faculties are natrow and limited, and riſe from very 
ſmall and imperfe& beginnings, they mult be improved 
by exerciſe, by attention, and repeated trials. And this 
holds true, not only of our intellectual, but of our moral 
and active powers. The former are liable to errors in 
ſpeculation, the latter to blunders in practice, and both 
often terminate in misfortunes and pains: and thoſe er- 
rers and blunders are generally owing to our paſſions, or 
to our too forward and warm admiration of thoſe partial 
goods they naturally purſue. or to our fear of thoſe partial 
ills they naturally repel, Thoſe misfortunes therefore 
lead us back to conſider where our miſconduct lay, and 


whence our errors flowed; and conſequently are fſalutary 


pieces of trial, which tend to enlarge our views, to correct 


and refine our paſſions, and conſequently improve both 


our intellectual and moral powers. Our paſſions then are 
the rude materials of our virtue, which heaven has given 
us to work up, to refine and poliſh into an harmonious 
and divine piece of workmanſhip. They furniſh out the 
whole machinery, the calms and ſtorms, the lights and 
ſhades of human life. They ſhew mankind in every at- 
titude and variety of character, and give virtue both its 
ſtruggles and its triumphs. To conduct them well in e- 
very (tate, is merit; to abuſe or milapply them, is de- 
merit, 

The different ſets of ſenſes, powers, and paſſions, 
which unfold themſelves in thoſe ſucceſſive ſtages, are 
both neceſſary, and adapted to that riſing andiprogreſſive 


ſtate. Enlarging views and growing connections require 


new paſhons and new habits ; and thus the mind, by 
theſe continually expanding and finding a progreſſive ex- 


erciſe, riſes to higher improvements, and puſhes forward 
to maturity and perfection. 


% 


In this beautiful oeconemy and harmony of our ſtruc- 
ture, both outward and inward, wick that fate, we may 
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at once diſcern the great lines of our duty traced out in 
the faireſt and brighteſt characters, and contemplate with 
admiration a more auguſt and marvellous ſcene of di- 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs laid in the human breaſt, 
than we ſhall perhaps find in the whole compaſs of 
nature. 

From this detail it appears, that man, by his original 
frame, is made for a temperate, compathonate, benevo- 
lent, active, and progrefhve ſtate. He is ſtronly attrac- 
tive of the good, and repulſive of the ills, which befall 
others as well as himſelf, He feels the higheſt approba 
tion and moral complacence in thoſe affections and in 
thoſe actions which immediately and directly reſpect the 
good of others, and the higheſt diſapprobation and abhor- 
rence of the contrary. Beſides theſe, he has many par- 
ticular perceptions or inſtincts of approbation, which 
though perhaps not of the ſame kind with the others, yet 
are accompanied with correſpondent degrees of affection, 
proportioned to their reſpective tendencies to the public 
good. Therefore, by acting agreeably to theſe principles, 
man acts agreeably to his ſtructure, and fulfils the bene- 
volent intentions of its Author, 


The principal Diſtinctions of Duty or Virtue, 


We have now conſidered the conſtitution and connec- 
tions of man; and on theſe erected a general ſyſtem of 
duty or moral obligation, conſonant to reaſon, approved 
by his moſt ſacred and intimate ſenſe, ſuitable to his 
mixed condition, and confirmed by the experience of 
mankind. We have alſo traced the final cauſes of his 
moral faculties and affections to thoſe noble purpoſes 
they aoſwer with regard both to the private and the public 
ſyſtem. | 

From this induction it is evident, that there is one or- 
der or claſs of duties which man owes to himſelf; ano- 
ther to ſociety; and a third to God. 

The duties he owes to himſelf are founded chiefly on 
the defenſive and private paſſions, which prompt him to 
purſue whatever tends to private good or happineſs, and 
to avoid or ward off whatever tends to private ill or mi- 
ſery. Among the various goods which allure and ſolicit 
him, and the various ills which attack or threaten him, 
„% To be intelligent and accurate in ſelecting one, and 
rejecting the other, or in preferring the moſt excellent 
goods, and avoiding the molt terrible ills, when there is 
a competition among either, and to be diſcreet in uſing 
the beſt means to attain the goods and avoid the ills, is 
what we call prudence.” This, in our inward frame, 
correſponds to ſagacity, or a quickneſs of ſenſe in our 
vutward,—** To proportion our defenſive paſſions to our 
dangers, we call fortitude ;” which always implies a 
Juſt mixture of calm reſentment or animoſity, and well 
governed caution.” And this firmneſs of mind anſwers 
to the ſtrength and muſcling of the body.—And ** duly 
to adjuſt our private p:ſhons to our wants, or to the re- 
ſpective moment of the good we affect or purſue, we call 
temperance ;” which docs therefore always imply“ a 
juſt balance or command of the paſſions.” 

The ſ:cond claſs of duties arifzs from the public or 
ſocial affections; „ the juſt harmony or proportion of 
which to the dangers and wants of others, and to the ſe- 


veral relations we bear, commorly goes by the name of 
jaſtice,” This includes the whole of our duty to ſociety, 
to its parent, and the general. polity of natore ; particu- 
larly gratitude, friendſhip, ſincerity, natural affection, 
benevolence, and the other ſocial virtues, The virtues 
comprehended under the former claſs, eſpecially prudeace 
and fortitude, may likewiſe be transferred to this; and 
according to the various circum{tances in which they are 
placed, and the more confined or more extenfive ſphere 
in which they operate, may be denominated private, oeco- 
nomical, or civil prudence, fortitude, &c. Theſe di- 
rect our conduct with regard to the wants and dangers 
of thoſe leſſer or greater circles with which we are con- 
nected. 

The third claſs of duties reſpects the Deity, and ariſes 
alſo from the public affections, and the ſeveral glorious 
relations which he ſuſtains to us, as our creator, bene- 
factor, law giver, judge, c. 8 

We choſe to couſider this ſet of duties in the laſt place, 
becauſe, though prior in dignity and excellency, they 
ſeem to be laſt in order of time, as thinking it the moſt 
ſimple and eaſy method to follow the gradual progreſs of 
nature, as it takes its riſe from individuals, and ſpreads 
through the ſocial ſyſtem, and (till aſcends upwards, till 
at length it ſtretches to its almighty Parent and Head, 
on ſo terminates in thoſe duties which are higheſt and 
belt. 

The duties reſulting from theſe relations, are reverence, 
gratitude, love, reſignation, dependence, obedience, 
worſhip, praiſe ; which, according to the model of our 
finite capacitics, muſt maintain ſome ſort of proportion to 
the grandeur and perfection of the object whom we vene- 
rate, love, and obey. ** This proportion or harmony, 
is expreſſed by the general name of piety or devotion ;” 
which is always ſtrorger or weaker, according to the 
greater or leſs apprehended excellency of its object. This 
ſublime principle of virtue, is the enlivening ſoul which 
animmes the moral ſyſtem, and that cement which binds 
and ſuſtains the other duties which man owes to himſelf or 
to ſociety. : 

This then is the general temper and conſtitution of vir- 
tue, and theſe are the principal lines or diviſions of duty. 
To thoſe good diſpoſitions, which reſpe the ſeveral ob- 
jects of our duty, and to all actions which flow from ſuch 
diſpoſitions, the mind gives its ſanction or teſtimony, 
And this ſanction or judgment concerning the moral qua- 
lity, or the goodneſs of actions or diſpoſitions, moraliſts 
call conſcience When it judges of an action that is to 
be performed, it is called an antecedent conſcience ; and 
when it paſſes ſentence on an action which is performed, 
it is called a ſubſequent confcience. The tendency of an 
actios to produce happinels, or its external conformity to a 
law, is termed its material goodneſs ; but the good diſpo- 
ſitions from which an action proceeds, or its conformity 
to law in every reſpe&, conſtitutes its formal goodneſs, 

When the mind is ignorant or uncertain about the mo- 
ment of an action, or its tendency to private or public 
good; ot when there are ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, 
ſome of which being doubtful, render the mind dubious 
concerning the morality of the action; this is called à 
doubtful or ſcrupulous conſcience : if it miſtakes concern: 
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ing thele, it is called an erroneous conſcience, If the 
error or ignorance is involuntary or invincible, the action 
proceeding from that error, cr from that ignorance, is 
reckoned innocent, or not imputable. If the error or 
ignorance is ſupine or affected, i. e. the effect of negli - 
gence, or of affectation and wilful inadvertence, the con- 
duct flowing from ſuch error, or ſuch ignorance, is cri - 
minal and imputable. Not to follow one's conſcience, 
though erroneous and ill-formed, 1s criminal, as it is the 
guide of life; and to counteract it, ſhews a depraved and 
incorrigible ſpirit: Yer, to follow an erroneous conſcience 
is likewiſe criminal, if that error which miſled the con- 
ſcience was the effect of inattention, or of any criminal 
paſſion. | 
If it be aſked, ** How an erroneous conſcience ſhall 
be rectified, fince it is ſuppoſed to be the only guide of 
life, and judge of morals ?” we anſwer, In the very ſame 
way that we would rectify reaſon, if at any time it ſhould 
judge wrong, as it often does, viz. By giving it proper 
_ ard ſufficient materials for judging right, . e. by inqui- 
ring into the whole ſtate of the caſe ; the relations, con- 
ncctions, and ſeveral obligations of the actor; the conſe- 
quences, and other circumſtances of the action; or the 
{urpluſage of private or public good which reſults, or 1s 
likely to reſult, from the action or from the omiſſion of 
it, If thoſe circumſtances are fairly and fully ſtated, the 
conſcience will be juſt and impartial in its deciſion, For, 
by a neceſſary law of our nature, it approves, and is well 
affected to the moral form; and if it ſeems to approve of 
vice or immorality, it is always under the notion or maſk 
of ſome virtue. So that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is not con- 
ſcience which errs ; for its ſentence is always conformable 
to the view of the caſe which lies before it; and is juſt, 
upon the ſuppoſition that the caſe is truly ſuch as it 18 re- 
preſented to it. All the fault is to be imputed to the a- 
gent, who neglects to be better informed, or who, thro” 


weakneſs or wickedneſs, haſtens to paſs ſentence from an 
imperfe& evidence, 


Of Man's Duty te Hiuszrr. Of the Nature of Goop, 
and the CHIEF GooD. 


Evexy creature, by the conſtitution of his nature, is 
determined to love himſelf, to purſue whatever tends to 
his preſervation and happineſs, and to avoid whatever 
tends to his hurt and miſery. Being endued with ſenſe 
and perception, he muſt neceſſarily receive pleaſure from 
ſome objects, and pain from others. Thoſe objects which 
give pleaſure are called good, and thoſe which give pain 
evil. To the former he feels that attraction or motion 
we call deſire, or love: To the latter that impulſe we 
call averſion or hatred. To objects which ſuggeſt neither 
pleaſure nor pain, and are apprehended of no ule to pro- 
cure one, or ward off the other, we feel neither defire 
nor averſion; and ſuch objects are called indifferent. 
Thoſe objects which do not of themſelves produce plea-. 
{ure or pain, but are the means of procuring either, we 
call uſeful or noxious, Towards them we are affected in 
a ſubordinate manner, or with an indirect and reflective, 
rather than a direct and immediate affection. All the o- 
riginal and particular affections of our nature, lead us 


our to, and ultimately reſt in, the firſt kind of objects, 
Vor. III. No. 80, 2 
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viz, thoſe which give immediate pleaſure, and which we 
therefore call good, directly ſo. The calm affection 
of ſelf-love alone is converſant about ſuch objects as 
are only conſequentially good, or merely uſeful ro our- 
ſelves. 

But beſides thoſe ſorts of objects which we call good, 
merely and ſolely as they give pleaſure, or are means of 
procuring it, there is an higher and nobler ſpecies of 
good, towards which we feel that peculiar movement we 
call approbation or moral complacency, and which we 
therefore denominate moral good. Such are our affec- - 
tions, and the conſequent actions to them. The percep- 
tion of this is quite diſtin in kind from the perception 
of the other ſpecies; ard though it may be connected 
with pleaſure or advantage by the benevolent conſtitution 
of nature, yet it conſtitutes a good independent of that 
pleaſure and that advantage, and far ſuperior, nat in de- 
gree only, but in dignity, to both. The other, viz. the 
natural good, conſiſts in obtaining thoſe pleaſures which 
are adapted to the peculiar ſenſes and paſſions ſuſceptible 
of them, and is as various as are thoſe ſenſes and paſ- 
fons, This, viz, the moral good, lies in the right con- 
duct of the ſeveral ſenſes and paſſions, or their juſt pro- 
portion and accommodation to their reſpective objects 
and relations; and this is of 2 more {imple and invariable 
kind, 

By our ſeveral ſenſes we are capable of a great variety 
of pleaſing ſenſations. Theſe conſtitute diftin& ends or 
objects ultimately purſuable for their own ſake. To theſe 
ends, or ultimate objects, correſpond peculiar appetites 
or affections, which prompt the mind to purſue them. 
When theſe ends are attained, there it reſts and looks no 
farther, Whatever therefore is purſuable, not on its 
own account, but as ſubſervient or neceſſary to the at- 
tainment of ſomething elſe that is intrinſically valuable or 
for its own ſake, we call a mean, and not an end. Sd 
that ends, and not means, conſtitute the materials or the 
very eſſence of our happineſs. Conſequently, happineſs 
cannot be one ſimple uniform thing in creatures conſti- 
tuted, as we are, with ſuch various ſenſes of pleaſure, or 
ſuch different capacities of enjoyment. Now, the ſame 
principle or law of our nature which determines us to 
purſue any one end or ſpecies of good, prompts us to 
purſue every other end or ſpecies of good of which we are 
ſuſceptible, or to which our Maker has adapted an origi- 
nal propenſiog. But amidſt the great multiplicity of ends 
or goods, which form the various ingredients of our 
happineſs, we perceive an evident gradation or ſubordi- 
nation, ſuited to that gradation of ſenſes, powers, and 
paſſions, which prevails in our mixed and various con- 
ſtitution, and to that aſcending ſeries of connections 
which open upon us in the different ſtages of our progreſ- 
five ſtate. 

- Thus the goods of the body, or of the external ſenſes, 
ſeem to hold the loweſt rank in this gradation or ſcale of 
goods, Theſe we have in common with the brutes.: and 
though many men are brutiſh enough to purſue the goods 
of the body with a more than brutual fury ; yet when at 
any time they come in competition with goods of an 
higher order, the unanimous verdict of mankind, by gi- 
ving the laſt the preference, condemns the firlt to the 
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meaneſt place. Goods conſiſting in exterior ſocial con- 
nections, as fame, fortuae, power, civil authority, ſeem to 
ſacceed next, and are chiefly valuable as the means of 
procuring natural or moral good, but principally the lat- 
ter. Goods of the intelle& are ſtill ſuperior; as taſte, 
knowledge, memory, judgment, &@c, The higheſt are 
moral gootls of the mind, directly and ultimately repard- 
ing ourſelves ; as command of the appetites and paſſions, 
prudence, fortitude, benevolence, &c. Theſe are the 
great objects of our purſuit, and the principal ingredients 
of our happineſs. Let us conſider each of them, as they 
Tiſe one above the other in this natural ſeries or ſcale, and 
touch briefly on our obligations to purſue them. 

Thoſe of the body are health, ſtrength, agility, hardi- 
neſs, and patience of change, neatneſs, and decency, 

Good health, and a regular eaſy flow of ſpirits, are in 
themſelves ſweet natural enjoyments, a great fund of plea- 
ſure, and indeed the proper ſeaſoning which gives a flavour 
acd poignancy to every other pleaſure. The want of health 
unſits us for molt duties of life, and is eſpecially an enemy to 
the ſocial and human affections, as it generally renders the 
unhappy ſufferer peeviſh and ſullem diſguſted at the al- 
lotments of providence, and conſequently apt to entertain 
ſuſpicious and gloomy ſentiments of its Author, It ob- 
ſtructs the free exerciſe and full improvement of our rea- 
ſon, makes us a burden to our friends, and uſeleſs to 
ſociety. Whereas the uninterrupted enjoyment of good 
health, is a conſtant ſource of good humour: and good 


humour is a great friend tb openneſs and benigniry of 


heart; enables us to encounter the various ills and diſap 
pointments of life with more courage, or to ſuſtain them 
with more patience; and, in ſhort, conduces much, if we 
are otherwiſe duly qualified, to our acting our part in 
every exigeney of life with more firmneſs, conſiſtency, 
and dignity. Therefore it imports us much to preſerve 
and improve an habit or enjoyment, without which every 


other external entertainment is taſteleſs, and moſt other 


advantages of little avail. And this is beſt done by a ſtrict 
temperance in diet and regimen, by regular exerciſe, and 
by keeping the mind ſerene and unruffled by violent paſ- 
fions, and unſubdued by intenſe and conſtant labours, 
which greatly impair, and gradually deſtroy, the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitutions. 

Strength, agility, hardinefs, and patience of change, 
ſuppoſe health, and are unattainable without it; but they 
imply ſomething more, and are neceſſary to guard it, to 
give us the perfect uſe of life and limbs, and to ſecure us 
agaialt many otherwiſe anavoidable ills. The exerciſe of 
the neceſſary manual, and of moſt the elegant arts of life, 
depends on ſtrength and agility of body ; perſonal dan- 
gers, private and public dangers, the demands of our 
friends, our families and country require them; they are 
neceſſary in war, and ornamental in- peace; fit for the 
employments of a country and a town life; and theyexalt 
the entertainments and diverſions of both. They are 
chiefly obtained by moderate and regular exerciſe, 

Few are ſo much raiſed above want and dependence, or 
ſo exempted from buſineſs and care, as not to be often 
expoſed to inequalities and changes of diet, exerciſe, air, 
climate, and other irregularities, Now, what can be fo 
tffectual ro ſecure one againſt the miſchiefs ariſing from 
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ſuch unavoidable alterations, as hardineſs, and a certain 
verſatility of conſtitution, which can bear extraordinary 
labours, and ſubmit to great changes, without any ſenſible 
uneaſineſs or bad conſequences. This is belt attained, 
not by an over great delicacy and minute attentions to 
forms, or by an invariable regularity in diet, hours, and 
way of living, but rather by a bold diſcreet latitude of 
regimen, Beſides, deviations from eſtabliſned rules and 
forms of living, if kept within the bounds of ſobriety and 
reaſon, are friendly to thought and original ſentiment, a- 
nimate the dull ſcene of ordinary life ard buſineſs, and 
agreeably ſtir the paſhons, which ſtagnate or breed ill tu- 
mour in the calms of life. 
Neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and decency, to which we may 
add dignity of countenance and demeanour, ſeem to have 
ſomething refined and moral in them. At leaſt we gene- 
rally eſteem them indications of an orderly, genteel, and 
well governed mind, conſcious of inward worth, or the 
reſpect due to one's nature, Whereas naſtineſs, floven- 
lineſs, aukwardneſs, and indecency, are ſhrewd ſymptoms 
of ſomething mean, careleſs, and deficient, and betray a 
mind untaught, illiberal, unconſcious of what is due to 
one's ſelf or to others. How much cleanlineſs conduces 
to health needs hardly to be mentioned; and how neceſ- 
ſary it is to maintain one's character and rank in life, and 
to render us agreeable to others as well as to ourſelves, 
is as evident, —There are certain motions, airs and geſ- 
tures, which become the human countenance and form, 
in which we perceive a comelineſs, opennels,- ſimplicity, 
gracefulneſs; and there are others, which, to our ſenſe 
of decorum, appear uncomely, affected, diſingesuous, and 
aukward, quite unſuitable to the native dignity of our face 
and form. The firſt are in themſelves the moſt eaſy, na- 
tural, and commodious; give one boldneſs and preſence 
of mind, a modeſt aſſurance, an adreſs both awful and al- 
laring, they beſpeak candour and greatneſs of mind, raiſe 
the moſt agreeable prejudices in one's favour, render ſo- 
ciety engaging, command reſpect, and often love, and 
give weight and authority both in converſation and buſi- 
neſs : in fine, they are the colouring of virtue, which ſhe w 
it to the greateſt advantage in whomſoever it is; and not on- 
ly imitate, but in ſome meaſure ſupply it where it is want- 
ing. Whereas the laſt, viz, rudeneſs, affectation, indeco- 
rum, and the like, have all the contrary effects; they are 
burdenſome tofone's ſelf, a diſhonour to our nature, and 
a nuiſance in ſociety. The former qualities or goods are 
beſt attained by a liberal education, by preſerving a juſt 
ſenſe of the dignity of our nature, by keeping the beſt and 
politeſt company ; but above all; by acquiring thoſe vit- 
tuous and ennobling habits of mind, which are decency in 
perfection, which will give an air of unaffected grandevr, 
and ſpread a luſtre truly engaging over the whole form and 
deportment. 3 
We are next to conſider thoſe goods which conſiſt in 
exterior ſocial connections; as fame, fortune, civil autho- 

rity, power. | 1 
The firſt has a twofold aſpect; as a good pleaſant in it- 
ſelf, or gratifying to an original paſſion; and then, as expe- 
dient or uſeful towards a farther end. Honour from the 
wiſe and good, on the account of a virtuous condutt, is 
regaling to a good man, There are few quite indifferent 
eren 
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even to the commendation of the vulgar. Though wecan- 
not approve that conduct which proceeds entirely from this 


principle, and not from good affection or love of the con- 


duct itſelf; yet as it is often a guard and additional mo- 
tive to virtue in creatures imperfect as we arg, and often 
Ciſtracted by interfering paſhons, it might be dangerous 
to ſuppreſs it altogether, however wiſe it may be to reſtrain 
it within due bounds, and however laudable to uſe it on- 
ly as a ſcaffolding to our virtue, which may be taken down 
when that glorious ſtructure is finiſhed, but hardly till then. 
To purſue fame for itſelf, is innocent; to regard it only 
as an auxiliary to virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly as 
an engine of public uſefulneſs, is (till more noble. For 
though the opinion and breath of men are tranſient and 
fading things; often obtained without mzrit, and loſt with- 
out cauſe: yet as our buſineſs is with men, and as our 
capacity of ſerving them is generally increaſed in propor- 
tion to their eſteem of us; therefore ſound and well-eſta- 
bliſhed moral applauſe may, and will be, mcdeltly, not 
oſtentatiouſly, ſought after by the good; not indeed as a 
ſolitary refined ſort of luxury, but as a public and proper 
intrumert to ſerve and. bleſs mankind. At the ſame time 
they will learn to deſpile that reputation which is founded 
on :enk, fortune, and any other circumſtances or accom- 
pliſhments that are foreigu to real merit, or to uſeful ſer- 
vices done to others; and think that praiſe of little avail 
which is purchaſed without deſert, and beſtowed without 
judgment, | A 

Fortune, power, and civil authority, or whatever is cal- 
led influence and weight among mankind, are goods of the 
ſecond diviſion; that is, valuable and purſuable only as 
they are uſeful, or as means toa farther end, viz. the pro- 
curing or preſerving the immediate objects of enjoyment 
or happineſs to ourſelyes or others, Therefore, to love 
ſuch goods on their own account, and to purſue them as 
ends, not the means of enjoyment, muſt be highly prepo- 
ſterous and abſurd. There can be no meaſure, no limit 
to ſuch purſuit ; all muſt be whim, caprice, extravagance. 
Accordingly, ſuch appetites, unlike all the natural ones, 
are increaſed by poſſeſhon, and whetted by enjoyment, 
They are always precarious, and never without fears be- 
cauſe the objects lie without one's ſelf; they are ſeldom 
without ſorrow and vexation, becauſe no acceſſion of 
wealth or power can ſatisfy them. But if thoſe goods 
are conſidered only as the materials or means of private 
or public happineſs; then the ſame obligations which bind 


us to purſue the latter, bind us likewiſe to purſue the former. 


We may, and no doubt we ought, to ſeek ſuch a meaſure of 
wealth as is neceſſary to ſupply all our real wants, to raife us 
above ſervile dependence, and provide us with ſuch con- 
veniencies as are ſuited to our rank and condition in life. 
To be regardleſs of this meaſure of wealth, is to expoſe 
ourſelves to all the temptations of poverty and corruption; 
to forfeit our natural independency and freedom; to de- 
grade, ang conſequently to render the rank we hold, and 
the character we ſuſtain in ſociety, uſeleſs, if not con- 
temptible. When thele important ends are ſecured, we 
ought not to murmur or repine that we poſſeſs no more; 
yet we are not ſecluded by any obligation, moral or di- 
vine, from ſecking more, in order to give us that happieſt 


and moſt God- like of all powers, the power of doing 
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good. A ſupine indolence in this reſpect is both abſurd 
and criminal ; abſurd, as it robs us of an inexhauſted 
fund of the moſt refined and durable enjoyments; and 
criminal, as it renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the ſociety to 
which we belong. That purſuit of wealth which goes 
beyond the former end, viz. the obtaining the neceſſarits, 
or ſuch convenienees of life, as in the eſtimation of rea- 


ſon, not of vanity or paſſion, are ſuited to our rank and 


condition, and yet is not directed to the latter, viz. the 
doing good, is what we call avarice.” And“ that pur- 
ſuit of power, which, after ſecuring one's ſelt, 7. e. at- 


taining the proper independence and liberty of a rational 


ſocial creature, is not directed to the good of others, is 
what we call ambition, or the luſt of power.” To what 
extent the ſtrict meaſures of virtue will allow vs to pur- 
ſue either wealth, or power, and civil authority, is not 
2 pn poſſible preciſely to determine. That muſt be 
eft to prudence, and the peculiar character, condition, 
and other circumſtances of each man. Only thus far a 
limit may be ſer, that the purſuit of either muſt encroach 
upon no other duty or obligation which we owe to our- 
ſelves, to ſociety, or to its Parent and Head. The ſame 
reaſoning is to be applied to power as to wealth, It is 
only valuable as an inſtrument of our own ſecurity, and 
of the free enjoyment of thoſe original goods it may, and 
often does, adminiſter to us; and as an engine of more 
extenſive happineſs to our friends, our country, and 
mankind. | — 

Now the beſt, and indeed the only way to obtain a 
ſolid and laſting fame, is an uniform inflexible courſe of 
virtue, the employing one's ability and wealth in ſup- 
plying the wants, and uſing one's power in promoting or 
ſecuring the happineſs, the rights and liberties of man- 
kind, joined to an univerſal affability and politeneſs of 
manners. And ſurely one will not miſtake the matter 


much, who thinks the fame courſe conducive to the ac- 


quiring greater acceſſions both of wealth and power: e- 
ſpecially if he adds to thoſe qualifications a vigorous in- 
duſtry, a conſtant attention to the characters and wants 
of men, to the conjunctures of times, and continually 
varying genius of affairs; and a fteddy intrepid honeſty, 
that will neither yield to the allurements, nor be oyer- 
awed with the terrors of that corrupt and corrupting ſcene 
in which we live, We have ſometimes heard, indeed, of 
other ways and means, as fraud, diſſimulation, ſervility, 
and proſtitution; and the like ignoble arts, by which the 
men of the world (as they are called, ſhrewd politicians, 
and men of addreſs !)'amaſs wealth, and procure power: 
but as we want rather to form a man of virtue, an honeſt, 
contented, happy man, we leave to the men of the 
world their own ways, and permit them unenvied, and 
unimitated by us, to reap the fruit of their doings. 

The next ſpecies of objects in the ſcale of good, are 
the goods of the intellect; as knowledge, memory, judge- 
ment, taſte, ſagacity; docility, and whatever elſe we call 
intellectual virtues: Let us conſider them a little, and 
the means as well as obligations to improve them. 

As man is a rational creature, capable of knowing the 
differences of things and actions: — as he not only ſees and 
feels what is preſent, but remembers what is paſt, and 
often foreſees what is future ;—az he advances, from {mall 

| | beginnings: 
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meaneſt place. Goods conſiſting in exterior ſocial con- 
nections, as fame, fortune, power, civil authority, ſeem to 
ſucceed next, .and are chiefly valuable as the means of 
procuring natural or moral good, but principally the lat- 
ter. Goods of the intelle& are ſtil] ſuperior; as taſte, 
knowledge, memory, judgment, Sc. The higheſt are 
moral gootls of the mind, directly and ultimately repard- 
ing ourſelves ; as command of the appetites and paſhons, 
prudence, fortitude, benevolence, &c. Theſe are the 
great objects ob our purſuit, and the principal ingredients 
of our happineſs. Let us conſider each of them, as they 
Tiſe one above the other in this natural ſeries or ſcale, and 
touch briefly on our obligations to purſue them. 

Thoſe of the body are health, ſtrength, agility, hardi- 
neſs, and patience of change, neatneſs, and decency, 

Good health, and a regular eaſy flow of ſpirits, are in 
themſelves ſweet natural enjoyments, a great fund of plea- 
fare, and indeed the proper ſeaſoning which gives a flavour 
acd poignancy to every other pleaſure. The want of health 
unfits us for molt duties of life, and is eſpecially an enemy to 
the ſocial and human affections, as it generally renders the 
unhappy ſufferer peeviſh and ſullem diſguſted at the al- 
lotments of providence, and conſequently apt to entertain 
ſuſpicious and gloomy ſentiments of its Author, It ob- 
ſtructs the free exerciſe and full improvement of our rea- 
ſon, makes us a burden to our friends, and uſeleſs to 
ſociety, Whereas the uninterrupted enjoyment of good 
health, is « conſtant ſource of good humour: and good 


humour is a great friend tb openneſs and benigniry of 


heart; enables us to encounter the various ills and diſap 
pointments of life with more courage, or to ſuſtain them 
with more patience ; and, in ſhort, conduces much, if we 
are otherwiſe duly qualified, to our acting our part in 
every exigency of life with more firmneſs, conſiſtency, 
and dignity. Therefore it imports us much to preſerve 
and improve an habit or enjoyment, without which every 


other external entertainment is taſteleſs, and molt other 


advantages of little avail. And this is beſt done by a ſtrict 
temperance in diet and regimen, by regular exerciſe, and 
by keeping the mind ſerene and unruffled by violent paſ- 
fions, and unſubdued by intenſe and conſtant labours, 
which greatly impair, and gradually deſtroy, the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitutions. 

Strength, agility, hardinefs, and patience of change, 
ſuppoſe health, and are unattainable without it; but they 
imply ſomething more, and are neceſſary to guard it, to 
give us the perfect uſe of life and limbs, and to ſecure us 
againſt many otherwiſe unavoidable ills. The exerciſe of 
the neceſſary manual, and of moſt the elegant arts of life, 
depends on ſtrength and agility of body; perſonal dan- 
gers, private and public dangers, the demands of our 
friends, our families and country require them; they are 
neceſſary in war, and ornamental in- peace; fit for the 
employments of a country and a town life; and they exalt 
the entertainments and diyerſions of both. They are 
chiefly obtained by moderate and regular exerciſe, 

Few are ſo much raiſed above want and dependence, or 
ſo exempted from bufineſs and care, as not to be often 
expoſed to inequalities and changes of diet, exerciſe, air, 
climate, and other irregularities, Now, what can be ſo 
tffectual to ſecure one againſt the miſchiefs ariſing from 


ſuch unavoidable alterations, as hardineſs, and a certain 
verſatility of conſtitution, which can bear extraordinary 
labours, and ſubmit to great changes, without any ſenſible 
uneaſineſs or bad conſequences. This is belt attained, 
not by an over great delicacy and minute attentions to 
forms, or by an invariable regularity in diet, hours, and 
way of living, but rather by a bold diſcreet latitude of 
regimen. Beſides, deviations from eftabiiſhed rules and 
forms of living, if kept withinthe bounds of ſobriety and 
reaſon, are friendly to thought and original ſentiment, a- 
nimate the dull ſcene of ordinary life and buſineſs, and 
agreeably ſtir the paſſions, which {tagnate or breed ill hu- 
mour in the calms of hfe. 
Neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and decency, to which we may 
add dignity of countenance and demeanour, ſeem to have 
ſomething refined and moral in them. At lealt we gene- 
rally eſteem them indications of an orderly, genteel, and 
well-governed mind, conſcious of inward worth, or the 
reſpect due to one's nature, Whereas naſtineſs, ſloven- 
lineſs, aukwardneſs, and indecency, are ſhrewd ſymptoms 
of ſomething mean, careleſs, and deficient, and betray a 
mind untaught, illiberal, unconſcious of what is due to 
one's felf or to others. How much cleanlinefs conduces 
to health needs hardly to be mentioned; and how neceſ- 
ſary it is to maintain one's character and rank in life, and 
to render us agreeable to others as well as to ourſelves, 
is as evident.— There are certain motions, airs and geſ- 
tures, which become the human countenance and form, 
in which we perceive a comelineſs, opennels,- ſimplicity, 
gracefulneſs; and there are others, which, to our ſenſe 
of decorum, appear uncomely, affected, diſingeauous, and 
aukward, quite unſuitable to the native dignity of our face 
and form. The firſt are in themſelves the moſt eaſy, na- 
tural, and commodious; give one boldneſs and preſence 
of mind, a modeſt aſſurance, an adreſs both awful and al- 
laring, they beſpeak candour and greatneſs of mind, raile 
the moſt agreeable prejudices in one's favour, render ſo- 
ciety engaging, command reſpect, and often love, and 
give weight and authority both in converſation and buſi- 
neſs : in fine, tlie y are the colouring of virtue, which ſhew 
it to the greateſt advantage in whomſoever it is; and not on- 
ly imitate, but in ſome meaſure ſupply it where it is want- 
ing. Whereas the laſt, viz, rudeneſs, affectation, indeco- 
rum, and the like, have all the contrary effeQs ; they are 
burdenſome toYone's ſelf, a diſhonour to our nature, and 
a nuiſance in ſociety. The former qualities or goods are 
beſt attained by a liberal education, by preſerving a juſt 
ſenſe of the dignity of our nature, by keeping the beſt and 
politeſt company; but above all; by acquiring thoſe vit- 
tuous and ennobling habits of mind, which are decency in 
perfection, which will give an air of unaffected grandevr, 
and ſpread a luſtre truly engaging over the whole form and 
deportment, | | 
We are next to conſider thoſe goods which conſiſt in 

exterior ſocial connections; as fame, fortune, civil autho- 

rity, power, 4 
The firſt has a twofold aſpect; as a good pleaſant in it- 
ſelf, or gratifying to an original paſſion; and then, as expe- 
dient or uſeful rowards a farther end, Honour from the 
wiſe and good, on the account of a virtuous conduct, is 
regaling to a good man, There are few quite indifferent 
eren 
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even to the commendation of the vulgar. Though wecan- 
not approve that conduct which proceeds entirely from this 


principle, and not from good affection or love of the con- 


cuct itſelf; yet as it is often a guard and additional mo- 
tive to virtue in creatures imperfect as we are, and often 
Ciſtracted by interfering paſſions, it might be dangerous 
to ſuppreſs it altogether, however wiſe it may be to reſtrain 
it within due bounds, and however laudable to uſe it on- 
y as a ſcaffolding to our virtue, which may be taken down 
when that glorious ſtructure is finiſhed, but hardly till then. 
To purſue fame for itſelf, is innocent; to regard it only 
as an auxiliary to virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly as 
an engine of public uſefulneſs, is (till more noble. For 
though the opinion and breath of men are tranſient and 
fading things; often obtained without merit, and loſt with- 
out cauſe: yet as our buſineſs is with men, and as our 
capacity of ſerving them is generally increaſed in propor- 
tion to their eſteem of us; therefore ſound and well-eſta- 
bliſhed moral applauſe may, and will be, mcdeltly, not 
oſtentatiouſly, ſought after by the good; not indeed as a 
ſolitary refined ſort of luxury, but as a public and proper 
intrumert to ſerve and bleſs mankind. At the ſame time 
they will learn to deſpiſe that reputation which is founded 
on rank, fortune, and any other circumſtances or accom- 
pliſhments that are foreign to real merit, or to uſeful ſer- 
vices done to others; and think that praiſe of little avail 
which is purchaſed without deſert, and beſtowed without 
judgment, | A 

Fortune, power, and civil authority, or whatever is cal- 
led influence and weight among mankind, are goods of the 
ſecond diviſion ; that is, valuable and purſuable only as 
they are uſeful, or as means toa farther end, viz. the pro- 
curing or preſerving the immediate objects of enjoyment 
or happineſs to ourſelyes or others, Therefore, to love 
ſuch goods on their own account, and to purſue them as 


* 


ends, not the means of enjoyment, muſt be highly prepo- * 


ſterous and abſurd, There can be no meaſure, no limit 
to ſuch purſuit ; all muſt be whim, caprice, extravagance. 
Accordingly, ſuch appetites, unlike all the natural ones, 
are increaſed by poſſeſhon, and whetted by enjoyment, 
They are always precarious, and never without fears be- 
cauſe the objects lie without one's ſelf; they are ſeldom 
without ſorrow and yexation, becauſe no acceſhon of 
wealth or power can ſatisfy them. But if thoſe goods 
are conſidered only as the materials or means of private 
or public happineſs; then the ſame obligations which bind 
us to purſue the latter, bind us likewiſe to purſue the former. 
We may, and no doubt we ought, to ſeek ſuch a meaſure of 
wealth as is neceſſary to ſupply all our real wants, to raiſe us 
above ſervile dependence, and provide us with ſuch con- 
veniencies as are ſuited to our rank and condition in life. 
To be regardleſs of this meaſure of wealth, is to expoſe 
ourſelves to all the temptations of poverty and corruption; 
to forfeit our natural independency and freedom; to de- 
grade, ang conſequently to render the rank we hold, and 
the character we ſuſtain in ſociety, uſeleſs, if not con- 
temptible, When theſe important ends are ſecured, we 
ought not to murmur or repine that we poſſeſs no more; 
yet we are not ſecluded by any obligation, moral or di- 
vine, from ſecking more, in order to give us that happieſt 


and moſt Gogd-like of all powers, the power of doing 


— 
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good. A ſupine indolence in this reſpect is both abſurd 
and criminal; abſurd, as it robs us of an inexhauſted 
fund of the moſt refined and durable enjoyments; and 
criminal, as it renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the ſociety to 
which we belong. That purſvit of wealth which goes 
beyond the former end, viz. the obtaining the neceſſaries, 
or ſuch convenienees of life, as in the eſtimation of rea- 
ſon, not of vanity or paſſion, are ſuited to our rank and 
condition, and yet is not directed to the latter, viz. the 
doing good, is what we call avarice.” And © that pur- 
ſuit of power, which, after ſecuring one's ſelf, 5. e. at- 


taining the proper independence and liberty of a rational 


ſocial creature, is not directed to the good of others, is 
what we call ambition, or the luſt of power.” To what 
extent the ſtrict meaſures of virtue will allow vs to pur- 
ſue either wealth, or power, and civil authority, is not 
perhaps poſhble preciſely to determine. That muſt be 
left ro prudence, and the peculiar character, condition, 
and other circumſtances of each man. Only thus far a 
limit may be ſer, that the purſuit of either muſt encroach 
upon no other duty or obligation which we owe to our- 
ſelves, to ſociety, or to its Parent and Head. The ſame 
reaſoning is to be applied to power as to wealth, It is 
only valuable as an inſtrument of our own ſecurity, and 
of the free enjoyment of thole original goods it may, and 
often does, adminiſter to us-; and as an engine of more 
extenſive happineſs to our friends, our country, and 
mankind. | #141 

Now the beſt, and indeed the only way to obtain a 
ſolid and laſting fame, is an uniform inflexible courſe of 
virtue, the employing one's ability and wealth in ſup- 
plying the wants, and uſing one's power in promoting or 
ſecuring the happineſs, the rights and liberties of man- 
kind, joined to an univerſal affability and politeneſs of 
manners. And ſurely one will not miſtake the matter 
much, who thinks the fame courſe conducive to the ac- 
quiring greater acceſſions both of wealth and power: e- 
fpecially if he adds to thoſe qualifications a vigorous in- 
duſtry, a conſtant attention to the characters and wants 


of men, to the conjunctures of times, and continually 


varying genius of affairs; and a fteddy intrepid honeſty, 
that will neither yield to the allurements, nor be oyer- 
awed with the terrors of that corrupt and corrupting ſcene 
in which welive, We'have ſometimes heard, indeed, of 
other ways and means, as fraud, diſhmulation, ſervility, 


and proſtitution, and the like ignoble arts, by which the 


men of the world (as they are called, ſhrewd politicians, 
and men of addreſs !)'amaſs wealth, and procure power : 
but as we want rather to form a man of virtue, an honeſt, 
contented, happy man, we leave to the men of the 
world their own ways, and permit them unenvied, and 
unimitated by us, to reap the fruit of their doings. 

The next ſpecies of objects in the ſcale of good, are 
the goods of the intellect; as knowledge, memory, judge- 
ment, taſte, ſagacity; docility, and whatever elſe we call 
intellectual virtues. Let us conſider them a little, and 
the means as well as obligations to improve them. 

As man is a rational creature, capable of knowing the 
differences of things and actions: —as he not only ſees and 
feels: what is preſent, but remembers what is palt, and 
often foreſees what is future ;—az he advances, from ſmall. 

| x beginnings: 
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beginnings, by ſlow degrees, and with much labour and 


difficulty, to knowledge and experience ;—as his opinions 
ſway his debe Fr paſſions influence his conduct. — 


and as his cout draws conſequenees after it, which ex- 
tend not only to the preſent, but to the future time, and 
therefore is the principal ſource of his happineſs or mi- 
ſery;—it is evident, that he is formed for intellectual im- 
provements, and that it muſt be of the utmoſt conſequence 
for him to improve and cultivate his intellectual powers, 
on which thoſe opinions, thoſe paſſions, and that conduct 
depend, | : 

But beſides the future conſequences and moment of 
improving our intellectual powers, their immediate exer- 
ciſe on their proper objects yields the moſt rational and 
refined pleaſures. Knowledge and a right taſte in the 
arts of imitation and deſign, as poetry, painting, ſculpture, 
muſic, architecture, afford not oyly an innocent, but a mott 
ſenſible and ſublime entertainment. By theſe the under- 
ſtanding is inſtructed in ancient and modern life, the hi- 
ſtory of men and things, the energies and effects of the 
paſſions, the conſequences of virtue and vice; by theſe 
the imagination is at once entertained and nouriſhed with 
the beauties of nature and art, lighted np and ſpread out 
with the novelty, grandeury. and harmony of the uni- 
verſe; and in fine, the paſhons are agreeably rouzed, 
and ſuitably engaged by the greateſt and molt intereſting 
objects that can fill the human mind. He who has a 
talle formed to theſe ingenious delights, and plenty of 
materials to gratify it, can never want the moſt agreeable 
exerciſe and entertainment, nor once have reaſon to 
make that faſhionable complaint of the tediouſneſs of 
time. Nor can he want a proper ſubject for the diſci- 
pline and improvement of his heart. For being daily 
converſant with beauty, order and deſign, in inferior 
ſubjects, he bids fair for growing in due time an admirer 


life, and the order of ſociety, which is only order and 
deſign exerted in their higheſt ſubject. He will learn to 
transfer the numbers of poetry to the harmony of the 
mind, and of well- governed paſſions; and from admiring 
the vtitues of others in moral paintings, come to approve 
and imitate them himſelf, Therefore to cultivate a true 
and correct taſte, muſt be both our intereſt and our duty, 
when the circumſtances of our ſtation give leiſure and 
opportunity for it, and when the doing it is not inconſiſtent 


with our higher obligations or engagements to ſociety and 


mankind. 


It is beſt attained by reading the beſt books, where 
good ſenſe has more the aſcendant than learning, and 
which retain more to practice than to ſpeculation ; by ſtu- 
dying the beſt models, i. e. thoſe which profeſs to imi- 
tate nature moſt, and approach the neareſt toit; and by 


converſing with men of the molt refined taſte, and the 


greateſt experience in life. 

As to the other intellectual goods, what a fund of en- 
tertainment mult it be to inveſtigate the truthand various 
relations of things; to trace the operations of nature to 
general laws; to explain by theſe its manifold phænome- 
va : to underſtand that order by which the univerſe is up- 
held, and that ceconomy by which it is governed; to be 
acquainted with the human mind, the connection, ſubor- 


dinations, and uſes ot its powers, and to mark their en · 
ergy in life! How agreeable to the ingenious inquirer, 
to obſerve the manifold relations and combinations of in- 
dividual minds in ſociety; to diſcern the cauſes why they 
flouriſh or decay; and from thence to aſcend, through 
the vaſt ſcale of beings, to that General Mind which pre- 
ſides over all, and operates unſeen in every ſyſtem, and 
in every age, through the whole compaſs and progreſhon 
of nature! Devoted to ſuch entertainments as theſe, the 
contemplative have abandoned every other pleaſure, and 
ſequeſtered themſelves from ſocial intercourſe; for theſe 
the buſy have often preferred, to the hurry and din of 
life, the calm retreats of contemplation ; for theſe, when 
once they came to taſte them, even the gay and voluptuous ' 
have thrown up the lawleſs purſuits of ſenſe and appetite, 
and acknowledged theſe mental enjoyments to be the 
molt refined, and indeed the only luxury. Beſides, by a 
juſt and large knowledge of nature, we recognize the 
perfections of its Author; and thus piety, and all thoſe 
pious affections which depend on juſt ſentiments of his 
character, are awakened and confirmed; and a thouſand 
ſuperſtitious fears, that ariſe from partial views of his 
nature and works, will of courſe be excluded. An ex- 
tenſive proſpect of human life, and of the periods and 
revolutions of human things, will conduce much to the 


giving a certain greatneſs of mind, and a noble cotempt 


of thoſe little competitions about power, honour, and 
wealth, which diſturb .and divide the bulk of mankind ; 
and promote a calm indurance of thoſe inconveniencies 
and ills that are the common appendages of humanity. 
Add to all, that a juſt knowledge of human nature, and 
of thoſe hinges upon which the buſineſs and fortunes of 
men turn, will prevent our thinking either too highly, 
or too meanly of our fellow-creatures; give no ſmall 
ſcope to the exerciſe of friendſhip, cosſidence, and good- 


of what is fair and well-proportioned in the conduct of will; and, at the ſame time, brace the mind with a pro- 


per camion and diſtruſt, and give a greater maſtery in the 
conduct of private as well as public life. Therefore, by 
cultivating our intellectual abilities, we ſhall beſt promote 
and ſecure our intereſt, and be qualified for acting our 
part in ſociety with more honour to ourſelves, as well 
as advantage to mankind. Conſequently, to improve them 
to the utmoſt of our power is our Uuty ; they are talents 
committed to us by the Almighty Head of ſociety, and 
we are accountable to him for the uſe of them, 

The intellectual virtues are beſt improved by accurate 
and impartial obſervation, extenſive reading, and un- 
confined converſe with men of all characters, eſpecially 
with thoſe who, to private ſtudy, have joined the wideſt 
acquaintance with the world and greateſt practice in its af- 
fairs; but above all, by being much in the world, and 
having large dealings with mankind. Such opportunities 
contribute much to diveſt one of prejudices and a ſervile 
attachment to crude ſyſtems, to open one's views, and to 
give that experience on which the moſt uſeful knowledge 
is built, and from which the ſureſt maxims for the con- 
duct of life ate deduced, | 

"The higheſt goods which enter into the compoſition of 
human happineſs are moral goods of the mind, directly 
and ultimately regarding ourſelves; as command of the 
appetites and paſſions, prudence and caution, magnanimity, 

fortitude, 
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Fortitude, humility, love of virtue, love of God, re- 
ſignation, and the like. Theſe ſublime goods are, by way 
of eminence, goods recommended and enforced by the 
molt intimate and awful ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of our 
nature; goods that conſtitute the quinteſſence of happi- 
neſs, that form and completion of ſoul which renders us 
approveable and lovely in the ſight of God; goods, in 
fine, which are the elements of all our future perfection 
and felicity, 

Moſt of the other goods we have confidered depend 
partly on ourſelves, and partly on accidents which we 
can neither foreſee nor prevent, and reſult from cauſes 
which we cannot influence oralter. They are ſuch goods 
as we may poſſeſs to-day and loſe to-morrow, and which 
require a felicity of conſtitution and talents to attain them 
in full vigour and perfection, and a felicity of conjunc- 
tures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of them. Therefore, did 
our happineſs depend altogether or chiefly on ſuch tran- 
ſitory and precarious poſſethons, it were itſelf moſt pre- 
carious, and the higheſt folly to be anxious about it.— 
But though creatures, conſtituted as we are, cannot be 
indifferent about ſuch goods, and mult ſuffer in ſome 
degree, and conſequently have our happineſs incomplete 
without them, yet they weigh bur little in the ſcale when 
compared with moral goods. By the benevolent conſti 
tution of our nature, theſe are placed within the ſphere of 
our activity, ſo that no man can be deſtitute of them un- 
leſs he is firſt wanting to himſelf, Some of the vwiſeſt 
and beſt of mankind have wanted moſt of the former 
goods, and all the external kind, and felt molt of the 
oppoſite ills; yet, by poſſeſſing the latter, have declar- 
ed they were happy, and to the conviction of the moſt 
impartial obſervers have appeared happy. The worſt 
of men have been ſurrounded with every outward good 
and advantage of fortune, and have poſſeſſed great parts; 
yet, for want of moral rectitude, have been notoriouſly 
and exquiſitely miſerable. The exerciſe of virtue has 
ſupported its votaries, and made them exult in the midſt 
of tortures almoſt intolerable; nay, how often has ſome 
falſe form or ſhadow of it ſuſtained even the greateſt vil- 
lains and bigots under the ſame preſſures ! But no exter- 
nal goods, no goods of fortune, have been able to alleviate 
the agonies, or expel the fears of a guilty mind, conſcious 
of the deſerved hatred and reproach of mankind, and the 
jult diſpleaſure of almighty God. 

As the preſent condition of human life is wonderfully 
chequered with good and ill; and as no height of ſtation, 
no affluence of fortune, can abſolutely inſure the good or 
ſecure againft the ill; it is evident, that a great part of the 
comfort and ſerenity of life muſt lie in having our minds 
duly affected with regard to both, 3. e. rightly attemper- 
ed to the loſs of one and the ſufferance of the other. 
For it is certain, that outward calamities derive their chief 
malignity and preſſure from the inward diſpoſitions with 
which we receive them. By managing theſe right, we 
may greatly abate that malignity and preſſure, and con- 
ſequently diminiſh the number and weaken the moment 
of the ills of life, if we ſhould not have it in our power 
to obtain a large ſhare. of its goods. There are par ticu- 
larly three virtues which go to the forming this right 
temper towards ill, and which are of ſingular efficacy, if 
Vor. III. No. 81. 3 
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not totally to remove, yet wonderfully to alleviate the 
calamities of life, Theſe are fortitude, or patience, hu- 
mility, and reſignation, Me 
Fortitude is that calm and ſteddy habit of mind, which 
either moderates our fears, and enables us bravely to en- 
counter the proſpect of ill, or renders the mind ſerene 
and invincible under its immediate preſſure. It lies 
equally diſtant from raſhneſs and cowardice; and though 
it does not hinder us from feeling, yet prevents our com- 
plaining or ſhrinking under the ſtroke, It always includes 
a generous contempt of, or at leaſt a noble ſuperiority to, 
thoſe precarious goods of which we can inſure neither the 
poſſeſhon nor continuance, The man therefore who 
poſſeſſes this virtue in this ample ſenſe of it, ſtands upon 
an eminence, and ſees human things below him; the 
tempeſt indeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and 


collected againſt it upon the baſis of conſcious virtue, 


which the ſevereſt ſtorms 
overthrow. - 
Humility is another virtue of high rank and dignity, 
though often miſtaken by proud mortals for meanneſs 
and puſillanimity. It is oppoſed to pride, which commonly 
includes in it a falſe or over-rated eſtimation of our own 
merit, an aſcription of it to ourſelves as its only and 
original cauſe, an undue- compariſon of outſelves with 
others, and, in conſequence of that ſuppoſed ſuperiority, 
an arrogant preference of ourſelves, and a ſupercilious 
contempt of them. Humility, on the other hand, ſeems to 
denote that modeſt and ingenuous temper of mind, which 
ariſes from a juſt and equal eſtimate of our own advantages 
compared with thoſe of others, and from a ſenſe of our 
deriving all originally from the Author of our being. Its 
ordinary attendants are mildneſs, a gentle forbearance, 
and an eaſy unaſſuming humanity with regard to the 
imperfections and faults of others; virtues rare indeed, 
but of the faireſt completion, the proper offspring of fo 
lovely a parent, the beſt ornaments of ſuch imperfect 
creatures as we are, precious in the ſight of God, and 
which ſweetly allure the hearts of men. = 
Reſignation is that mild and heroic temper of mind, 
which ariſes from a ſenſe of an infinitely wiſe and good pro- 
vidence, and enables one to acquieſce with a cordial affection 
in its juſt appointments. This virtue has ſomething very 
peculiar in its nature, and ſublime in its efficacy, For it 
teaches us to bear il], not only with patience, and as bein 
unavoidadle ; but it transforms, as it were, ill into good, 
by leading us to conſider it, and every thing that has the leaſt 
appearance of ill, as a divine diſpenſation, a wiſe and bene- 
volent temperament of things, ſubſervi ent to univerſal good, 
and of courſe including that of every individual, eſpeciallj 
of ſuch as calmly ſtoop to it. In this light, the admini- 
ſtration itſelf, nay, every act of it, becomes an object of 
affection; the evil diſappears, or is converted into a balm 
which both heals and nouriſhes the mind. For, though 
the firſt unexpected acceſs of ill may ſurpriſe the ſoul 
into grief; yet that grief, when the mind calmly reviews 
its object, changes into contentment, and is by degrees 
exalted into veneration and a divine compoſure. Our 


can ſeldom fhake, and never 


private will is loſt in that of the Almighty, and our ſe- 
curity againſt every real ill reſts on the ſame bottom as 
the throne of Him who lives and reigns for ever. 
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Before we finiſh this ſection, it may be fit to obſerve, 
that as the Deity is the ſupreme and inexhauſted ſource 
of good, on whom the happineſs of the whole creation 
depends; as he is the highelt object in nature, and the 
only object who is fully proportioned to the intellectual 
and moral powers of tke mind, in whom they ultimately 
reſt and find their moſt perfect exerciſe and completion; 
he is therefore termed the chief” good of man objectively 
conſidered : And virtue, or the proportioned and vi- 
gorous exerciſe of the ſeveral powers and affections on 
their reſpective objects, as above deſcribed, is, in the 
ſchools, termed the chief good formally conſidered, or 
its ſormal idea, being the inward temper and native con- 
ſtitution of human happineſs. 

From the detail we have gone through, the following 
corollaries may be deduced. 

1. It is evident that the happineſs of ſuch a pro- 
gregreſſive creature as man can nevses be at a ſtand, or 
continue a fixed iavariable thing. His finite nature, let 
it riſe ever ſo high, admits (till higher degrees of improve- 
ment and perfection: and his progreſſion in improvye- 
ment, or virtue, always makes way for a progreſſion in 
happineſs. So that no poſhble point can be aſſigned in 
any period of his exiſtence in which he is perfectly hap- 
Py, that is, ſo happy as to exclude higher degrees of 
happineſs. All his perfection is only comparative, 2. It 
appears that many things muſt conſpire to complete the 
happineſs of ſo various a creature as man, ſubject to ſo 
many wants, and ſuſceptible of ſuch different pleaſures. 
3. As his capacities of pleaſure cannot be all gratified at 
the ſame time, and mult often interfere with each other 
in ſuch a precarious and fleeting ſtate as human life, or 
be frequently diſappointed, perfect happineſs, i. e. the 
undiſturbed enjoyment of the ſeveral pleaſures of which 
we are capable, is unattamable in our preſent ſtate, 
That ſtate is moſt to be ſought after, in which the feweſt 
competitions and diſappointments can happen, which 
leaſt of all impairs any fenſe of pleaſure, and opens an 
inexhauſted ſource of the moſt refined and laſting enjoy- 
ments. 5, That ſtate which is attended with all thoſe 
advantages is a ſtate or courſe of virtue. 6. Therefore, 
a ſtate of virtue, in which the moral goods of the mind 
are attained, is the happieſt ſtate, | 
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Filial and Fraternal duty. 


As we have followed the order of nature 1n tracing the 
hiſtory of man, and thoſe duties which he owes to him- 
ſelf ; it ſcems reaſonable to take the fame method with 
thoſe he owes to ſociety, which conſtitute the ſecond claſs 
of his obligations, | 

His parents are among the earlieſt objects of his atten - 
tion; he becomes ſooncſt acquainted with them, repoſes 
a pecuhar confidence in them, and ſeems to regar>them 
with a fond affection, the early prognoſtics of his future 
piety and gratitude, Thus does nature dictate the firſt 
lines of filial duty, even before a juſt ſenſe of the connec- 
tion is formed, But when the child is grown up, and 
has attained to ſuch a degree of underſtanding as to com- 


prchend the moral tie, aud be ſcuſible of the obligations 


- veil over their faults and weaknefles, 


4. ſible of a peculiar ſympathy and tenderneſs towards the 


and of courſe contract that general rambling regard, 
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he is under to his parents; when he leoks back on thei- 
tender and diſintereſted affection, their inceſſant cares and 
labours in nurſing, educating and providing for him du- 
ring that ſtate in which he had neither prudence nor 
ſtrength to care and provide for himſelf ; he muſt be con- 
ſcious that he owes to them theſe peculiar duties. 

1. To reverence and honour them as the inſtruments of 
nature in introducing him to life, and to that ſtate of 
comfort and happineſs which he enjoys; and therefore 
to eſteem and imitate their good qualities, to alleviate 
and bear with, and ſpread as much as poſſible a decent 


2. To be highly grateful to them for thoſe favours 
which it can hardly ever be in his power fully to repay ; 
to ſhew this gratitude by a ſtrict attention to their wants, 
and a folicitous care to ſupply them; by a ſubmiſſive de- 
ference to their authority and advice ; by yielding to, ra- 
ther than peeviſhly contending with their humours, 23 
remembering how oft they have been perſecuted by his; 
and in fine, by ſoothing their cares, lightening their 
ſorrows, ſupporting the infirmities of age, and making 
the remainder of their life as comfortable and joyful 
as poſſible. 

As his brethren and ſiſters are the next with whom 
the creature forms a ſocial and moral connection, to them 
he owes a fraternal regard; and with them ought he to 
enter into a ſtrict league of friendſhip, mutual ſympathy, 
advice, aſſiſtance, and a generous intercourſe of kind of- 
fices, remembering their relation to common parents, 
and that brotherhood of nature which unites them into 
a cloſer community of intereſt and affection, 


C oncerning Marriage. 


WHEN man arrives to a certain age, he becomes ſen- 


other ſex; the charms of beauty engage his attention, 
and call forth new and ſofter diſpoſitions than be has yet 
felt. The many amiable qualities exhibited by a fair 
outſide, or by the mild allurement of female manners, 
or which the prejudiced ſpectator without much reaſoning 
ſappoles thoſe to include, with ſeveral other circumſtan- 
ces, point his view and affection to a particular object, 


which was loſt and uſeleſs among the undiſtinguiſned 
croud, into a peculiar and permanent attachment to one 
woman, which ordinarily terminates in the moſt impor- 
tant, venerable, and delightful connection in life. 

The ſtate of the brute · creation is very different from 
that of human creatures. The former are cloathed and 
generally armed by their ſtructure, eaſily 6nd what is ne- 
ceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, and ſoon attain their vigour 
and maturity ; ſo that they need the care and aid of their 
parents but for a ſhort while; and therefore we ſee that 
nature has aſſigned to them vagrant and tranſient amours. 
The connection being purely natural, and formed merely 
for propagating and rearing their offspring; no ſooner is 
that end anſwered, than the connection diſſolves of courle. 
But the human race are of a more tender and deſenceleſs 
conſtitution ; their infancy and non- age continue longer; 
they advance {lowly to ſtrength of body, and maturity of 
reaſoa ; they need conſtant attention, and a long ſeries of 

| Cares 
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cares and labours to train them up to decency, virtue, 


and the various arts of life, Nature has, therefore, pro- 
vided them with the moſt affectionate and anxious tutors, 
to aid their weakneſs, to ſupply their wants, and to ac- 
compliſh them in thoſe neceffary arts ;—even their own 
parents, on whom ſhe has devolved this mighty charge, 
rendered agreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful of 
all ties, parental affection. But unleſs both concur in 


this grateful taſk, and continue their joint labours, till 


they have reared up and planted out their young colony, 
it muſt become a prey to every rude invader, and the 
purpoſe of nature in the original union of the human pair 
be defeated. Therefore our ſtructure as well as condi- 
tion is an evident indication, that the human ſexes are 
deſtined for a more intimate, for a moral and laſting u- 
nion. It appears likewiſe, that the principal end of mar- 
riage is not to propagate and nurſe up an offspring, but 
to educate and form minds for the great duties and ex- 
tenſive deſtinations of life. Society muſt be ſapplied 
from this original nurſery with uſeful members, and its 
faireſt ornaments and ſupports, f 

The mind is apt to be diſſipated in its views, and acts 
of friendſhip and humanity ; unleſs the former be direct- 
ed to a particular object, and the latter employed in a 
particular province, When men once indulge to this 
diſſipation, there is no ſtopping their career; they grow 
inſenſible to moral attractions, and, by obſtructing or im- 
pairing the decent and regular exerciſe of the tender 
and generous feelings of the human heart, they in time 
become unqualified for, or averſe to, the forming a mo- 


ral union of ſouls, which is the cement of ſociety, and 


the ſource of the pureſt domeſtic joys. Whereas a ra- 
tional undepraved love, and its fair companion mar- 
riage, collect a man's views, guide his heart to its pro- 
per object, and by confining his affection to that object 
do really enlarge its influence and uſe. Beſides,” it is 
but too evident from the conduct of mankind, that the 
common ties of humanity are too feeble to engage and 
intereſt the paſſions of the generality in the affairs of ſo- 
ciety. The connections of neighbourhood, acquaintance, 
and general intercourſe, are too wide a field of action for 
many; and thoſe of a public or community are ſo for 
more, and in which they either care not or know not 
how to exert themſelves. Therefore nature, ever wiſe 
and benevolent, by implanting that ſtrong ſympathy which 
reigns between the individuals of each ſex, and by urging 
them to form a particular moral connection, the ſpring 
of many domeſtic endearments, has meaſured out to each 
pair a particular ſphere of action, proportioned to their 
views, and adapted to their reſpective capacities. Be- 
ſides, by intereſting them deeply in the concerns of their 
own little circle, ſhe has connected them more cloſely 
with ſociety, which is compoſed of particular families, 
and bound them down to their good behaviour in that 
particular community to which they belong, This mo- 
ral connection is marriage, and this ſphere of action is a 
family. | X 

Of the conjugal alliance the following are the na- 
tural laws. 1. Mutual fidelity to the marriage-bed. 
Diſloyalty defeats the very end of marriage; diſſolves 
the natural cement of the relation; weakens the moral 
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tie, the chief ſtrength of which lies in the reciproca- 


tion of affection; and, by making the offspring uncer- 
tain, diminiſhes the care and attachment neceſſary to 
their education. 

2. A conſpiration of counſels and endeavours to pro- 
mote the common intereſt of the family, and to educate 
their common offspring. In order to obſerve theſe laws, 
it is neceſſary to cultivate, both before and during the 
married ſtate, the ſtricteſt decency and chaſtity of man- 
ners, and a juſt ſenſe of what becomes their reſpective 
characters. 

3. The union muſt be inviolable and for life. The 
nature of friendſhip, and particularly of this ſpecies of 
it, the education of their offspring, and the order of 
ſociety, and of ſucceſſions which would otherwiſe be ex- 
tremely perplexed, do all ſeem to require it. To pre- 
ſerve this union, and render the matrimonial ſtate more 
harmonious and comfortable, a mutual eſteem and ten- 
derneſs, a mutual deference and forbearance, a commu- 
nication of advice, and aſſiſtance and authority, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. If either party keep within their pro- 
per departments, there need be no diſputes about power 
or ſuperiority, and there will be none. They have no 
oppolite, no feparate intereſts; and therefore there can 
be no juſt ground for oppoſition of conduct. | 

From this detail, and the preſent ſtate of things, 
in which there is pretty near a parity of numbers of 
both ſexes, it is evident, that polygamy is an unnatu- 
ral ſtate: and though it ſhould be granted to be more 
fruitful of children, which however it is not found to 
be; yet it is by no means ſo fit for rearing minds; 
which ſeems to be as much, if not more, the intention 
of nature, than the propagation of bodies, 


Of Parental Duty. - 


Tus connection of parents with their children is a 


natural conſequence of the matrimonial connection, and 


the duties which they owe them reſult as naturally from 
that connection. The feeble ſtate of children, ſubje& to 
ſo many wants and dangers, requires their inceſſant care 
and attention; their ignorant and uncultivated minds de- 
mand their continual inſtruction and culture. Had hu- 
man creatures come into the world with the full ſtrength 
of men, and the weakneſs of reaſon and vehemence of 
paſſions which prevail in children, they would have been 
too ſtrong or too ſtubborn to have ſubmitted to the go- 
vernment and inſtruction of their parents. But, as they 
were deſigned for a progreſſion in knowledge and virtue, 
it was proper that the growth of their bodies ſhould keep 
pace with that of their minds, Jeſt the purpoſes of that 
progreſhon ſhould have been defeated. Among other ad- 
mirable purpoſes which this gradual expanſion of their 
outward as well as inward ſtructure ſerves; this is one, 
that it affords ample ſcope to the exerciſe of many ten- 
der and generous affections, which fill up the domeſtic 
life with a beautiful variety of duties and enjoyments 
and are of courfe a noble diſcipline for the heart, and an 
hardy kind of education for the more honourable and im- 

portant duties of public life, | 
The above-mentioned weak and ignorant ſtate of chil- 
dren, ſeems plainly to inveſt their parents with ſuch au- 
| thority 
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thority and power as is neceſſary to their ſupport, pro- 
tection, and education: but that authority and power can 
be conſtrued to extend no farther than is neceſſary to an- 
ſwer thoſe ends, and to laſt no longer than that weakneſs 
and ignorance continue; wherefore, the foundation or 
reaſon of the authority and power ceaſing, they ceaſe of 
courſe, Whatever power or authority, then, it may be 
neceſſary or lawful for parents to exerciſe during the 
non-age of their children, to aſſume or uſurp the ſame 
when they have attained the maturity or full exercife of 
their ſtrength and reaſon, would be tyranoical and un- 
juſt, From hence it is evident, that parents have no 
right to puniſh the perſons of their children more ſevere- 
ly than the nature of their wardſhip requires ; much leſs 
to invade their lives, to encroach upon their liberty, or 
transfer them as their property to any maſter whatſoever. 

The firſt claſs of duties which parents owe their chil- 
dren reſpect their natural life; and theſe comprehend pro- 
tection, nurture, proviſion, introducing them into the 
world in a manner ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and 
the like. 

The ſecond order of duties regards the intellectual and 
moral life of their children, or their education in ſuch 
arts and accompliſhments as are neceſſary to qualify them 
for performing the duties they ewe to themſelves and to 
others. As this was found to be the principal deſign of 
the matrimonial alliance, fo the fulfilling that deſign is 
the molt important and dignified of all the parental duties, 
In order therefore to fit the child for acting his part wiſely 
and worthily, as a man, as a citizen, and a creature of 
God, both parents ought to combine their joint wiſdom, 
authority, and power, and each apart to employ thoſe ta- 
lents which are the peculiar excellency and ornament of 
their reſpective ſex, The father ought to lay out and ſu 
perintend their education ; the mother to execute and ma- 
nage the detail of which ſhe is capable. The former ſhould 
direct the manly exertion of the intellectual and moral 
powers of his child. His imagination, and the manner of 
thoſe exertions, are the peculiar province of the latter. 
The former ſhould adviſe, protect, command, and by his 
experience, maſculine vigour, and that ſuperior authority 
which is commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace and ſtrength- 
en his pupil for active life, for gravity, integrity, and frm- 
neſs in ſuffering. The huſineſs of the latter is to bend 
and ſoften her male pupil, by the charms of her conver- 
ſation, and the ſoftneſs and decency of her manners, for 
ſocial life, for politeneſs of taſte, and the elegant deco- 
rums of and enjoyments of humanity ; and to improve 
and refine the tenderneſs and modeſty of her female pu- 
pil, and form her to all thoſe mild domeſtic virtues, 
which are the peculiar characteriſtics and ornaments of 
her ſex, 

To condu the opening minds of their ſweet charge 
through the ſeveral periods of their progreſs; to aſſiſt them 
in each period in throwing out the latent ſeeds of reaſon 
and ingenuity, and in gaining freſh acceſſions of light and 
virtue; and at length, with all theſe advantages, to pro- 
duce the young adventurers upon the great theatre of hu- 
man life, to play their ſeveral parts in the ſight of their 
friends, of ſociety, and mankind, 


wealth and poſſeſſions,” 
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Herile and Servile Duty, 


Ix the natural courſe of human affairs it muſt neceſſa- 
rily happen, that ſome of mankind will live in plenty and 
opulence, and others be reduced to a (tate of indigence 
ard poverty. The former need the labours of the latter, 
and the latter the proviſion and ſupport of the former. 
This mutual 3 is che foundation of that connection, 
whether we call it moral or civil, which ſubſiſts between 
maſters and ſervants, He who feeds another has a right 
to ſome equivalent, the labour of him whom he maintains, 
and the fruits of it, And he who labours for another 
has a right to expect that he ſhould ſupport him. But 
as the labours of a man of ordinary ſtrength are certainly 
of greater value than mere food and cloathing ; becauſe 
they would actually produce more, even the maintenance 
of a family, were the labourer to employ them in his own 
behalf; therefore he has an undoubted right to rate and 
diſpoſe of his ſervice for.certain wages above mere main- 
tenance ; and if he has incautiouſly diſpoſed of it for the 
latter only, yer the contract being of the onerous kind, 
he may equitably claim a ſupply of that deficiency, If 
the ſervice be ſpecified, the Carvant is bound to that only; 
if not, then he is to be conſtrued as bound only to juch 
ſervices as are conſiſtent with the laws of juſtice and hu- 
manity, By the voluntary ſervitude to which he ſubjects 
himſelf, he forfeits no rights but ſuch as are neceſſarily 
included in that ſervitude, and is obnoxious to no puniſh- 
ment but ſuch as a voluntary failure in the ſervice may 
be ſuppoſed reaſonably to require. The offspring of ſuch 
ſervants have a right to that liberty which neither they 
nor their parents have forfeited, 

As to thoſe who, becauſe of ſome heinous offence, or 
for ſome notorious damage, for which they cannot other=- , 
wiſe compenſate, are condemned to perpetual ſervice; 
they do not, on that account, forfeit all the rights of 
men; but thoſe, the loſs of which is neceſſary to ſecure 
ſociety againſt the like offences for the future, or to re- 
pair the damage. they have done, | 

With regard to captives taken in war, it is barbarous 
and inhuman to make perpetual ſlaves of them, unleſs 
ſome peculiar and aggravated circumſtances of guilt have 
attended their hoſtility. The bulk of the ſubjects of any 
government engaged in war, may be fairly eſteemed in- 
nocent enemies ; and therefore they have a right to that 
clemency which is conſiſtent with the common ſafety of 
mankind, and the particular ſecurity of that ſociety againſt 
which they are engaged. Though ordinary captives have 
a grant of their lives; yet to pay their liberty as an equi- 
valent, is much too high a price. There are other ways 
of acknowledging or returning the favour, than by ſur- 
rendering what is far dearer than life itſelf, To thoſe 
who, under pretext of the neceſhties of commerce, drive 
the unnatural trade of bargaining for human fleſh, and- 
conſigning their innocent but unfortunate fellow - creatures 
to eternal ſervitude and miſery, we may addreſs the words 
of a fine writer; Let avarice defend it as it will, 
there is an honeſt reluctance in humanity againſt buying 
and ſelling and regarding thoſe of our owp ſpecies.as our 
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Social Duties of the private Kind, 


Hiruzaro we have conſidered only the domeſtic 
oeconomical duties, becauſe theſe are firſt in the progreſs 
of nature, But as man paſſes beyond the little circle of 
a family, he forms connections with relations, friends, 
neighbours, and others; from whence reſults a new train 
of duties of the more private ſocial kind, as friendſhip, 
chaſtity, courteſy, good-neighbourhood, charity, for- 
giveneſs, hoſpitality. 3 | 
Man is admirably formed for particular ſocial attach- 
ments and duties. here is a peculiar and (ſtrong pro- 
penſity in his nature to be affected with the ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions of others. Men, like certain muſical in- 
ſtruments, are ſet to each other, ſo that the vibrations 
or notes excited in one raiſe correſpondent notes and vi- 
brations in the others. The impulles of pleaſure or pain, 
joy or ſorrow, made on one mind, are, by an inſtantane- 
ous ſympathy of nature, communicated in ſome degree to 
all; eſpecially when hearts are in uniſon of kindneſs ; the 
joy that vibrates in one, communicates to the other alſo, 
We may add, that though joy thus imparted {wells the 
harmony; yet grief vibrated to the heart of a friend, and 
rebounding from thence in ſympathetic notes, melts, as it 
were, and almoſt dies away. All the paſſions, bu: eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſocial kind, are contagious ; and when 
the paſſions of one man mingle with thoſe of another, 
they increaſe and multiply prodigiouſly. There is a moſt 
moving eloquence in the human countenance, air, voice, 
and geſture, wonderfully expreſhve of the moſt latent 
feelings and paſſions of the ſoul, which darts them, like 
a ſubtle flame, into the hearts of others, and raiſes cor- 
reſpondent feelings there: friendſhip, love, good-humour, 
joy, ſpread through every feature, and particularly ſnoot 
from the eyes their ſofter and fiercer fires with an irreſiſ- 
tible energy. And in like manner, the oppoſite paſhons 
of hatred, *enmity, ill humour, melancholy. diffuſe a ſul- 
len and ſaddening air over the face, and, flaſhing from eye 
to eye, kindle a train of ſimilar paſſions. By theſe and 
other admirable pieces of machinery, men are formed 
for ſociety and the delightful interchange of friendly 
| ſentiment and duties; to increaſe the happineſs of o- 
thers by participation, and their own by rebound; and 
to diminiſh, by- dividing, the common ſtock of their 
miſery, 

The firſt emanations of the ſocial principle beyond the 
bourds of a family, lead us to form a nearer conjunction 
of friendſhip or goodwill with thoſe who are anywiſe 
connected with us by blood or domeſtic alliance, To 
them our affection does, commonly, exert itſelf in a 
greater or leſs degree, according to the nearneſs or diſ- 
tance of the relation. And this proportion is admirably 
ſuited to the extent of our powers and the indigence of 
our ſtate ; for it is only within thoſe leſſer circles of con- 
languinity or alliance, that the generality of mankind are 
able to diſplay their abilities or benevolence, and conſe- 
quently to uphold their connection with ſociety and ſub- 
ſervieney to a public intereſt. Therefore it is our duty 
do regard theſe cloſer connections as the next department 
to that of a family, in which nature has marked out for 
, 8 a ſphere of activity and uſefulneſs; and to cultivate the 
Vor. III. Ne. $1, 3 
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kind affections which are the cement of thoſe endeariog 
alliances. | - 
Frequently, the view of diſtinguiſhing moral qualities 
in ſome of our acquaintance may give birth to that more 
noble connection we call friendſhip, which is far ſuperior 
to the alliances of conſanguinity. For theſe are of a ſu- 
perficial, and often of a tranſitory nature; of which, as 
they hold more of inſtin& than of reaſon, we cannot give 
ſuch a rational account. But friendſhip derives all its 
{trength and beauty, and the only exiſtence which is du- 
rable, from the qualities of the heart, or from virtuous 
and lovely diſpoſitions. Therefore friendſhip may be 
deſcribed to be, The union of two ſouls, by means of 
virtue, the common object and cement of their mutual 
affection.“ Without virtue, or the ſuppoſition of it, 
friendſhip is only a mercenary league, an alliance of in- 
tereſt, which muſt diſſolve of courſe whea that intereſt 
decays or ſubſiſts no longer. It is not ſo much any par- 
ticular paſſion, as a compoſition of ſame of the. nobleſt 
feelings and paſſions of the mind. Good ſenſe, a jult 
taſte and love of virtue, a thorough candor and benignity 
of heart, or what we uſually call a good temper, and a 
generous {ympathy of ſentiments and affections, are the 
neceſſary ingredients of this virtuous connection. Whea 
it is grafted on eſteem, ſtrengthened by habit, and mel- 
lowed by time, it yields infinite pleaſure ever new and 
ever growing, is a noble ſupport amidſt the various trials 
and viciſſitudes of life, and an high ſeaſoning to moſt of 
our other enjoyments. To form and cultivate virtuous 
friendſhip muſt be very improving to the temper ; as its 
principal object is virtue, ſet off with all the allurement 
of countenance, air, and manners, mining forth in the na- 
tive graces of manly honeſt ſentiments and affections, and 
rendered viſible as it were to the friendly ſpectator in a 
conduct unaffectedly great and good; and as its principal 
exerciſes are the very epergies of virtue, or its effects and 
emanations. So that, where ever this amiable attach- 
ment prevails, it will exalt our admiration and attach- 
ment to virtue, and, unleſs impeded in its courſe by un- 
natural prejudices, run out into a friendſhip to the human 
race. For as no one can merit, and none ought to uſurp, 
the ſacred name of friend, who hates mankind ; fo, who- 
ever truly loves them, poſſeſſes the moſt eſſential quality 
of a true friend, 8 
The duties of friendſhip are, a mutual eſteem of each 
other, unbribed by e and independent of it; a ge- 
nerous confidence, as far diſtant from ſuſpicion as from re- 
ſerve; an inviolable harmony of ſentiments and diſpoſitions, 
of deſigns and intereſts; a fidelity unſhaken by the changes 
of fortune; a conſtancy unalterable by diſtance of time 
or place; a reſignation of one's perſonal intereſts to thoſe 
of one's friend; and a reciprocal, unenvious, unreſerved 
exchange of kind offices.— But amidſt all the exertions 
of this moral connection, humane and generous as it is, 
we muſt remember that it operates within a narrow ſphere, 
and its immediate operations reſpe& only the individual; 
and therefore particular impulſes muſt. ſtill be ſubor- 
dinate to a more public intereſt, or be always directed 
and controuled by the more extenſive connections of our 
nature. 
When our friendſhip terminates on any of the other 
49 lex, 
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ſex, in whom beauty or agreeableneſs of perſon and ex- 
ternal gracefulneſs of manners conſpire to expreſs and 
heighten the moral charm of a tender honeſt heart, and 
ſweet, ingenuous, modeſt temper, lighted up by good 
ſenſe, it generally grows into a more ſoft and endearing 
attachment, When this attachment is improved by a 
growing acquaintance with the worth of its object, is con- 
ducted by diſcretion, and iſſues at length, as it ought to 


do, in the moral connection of marriage, it becomes the 


ſource of many amiable duties, of a communication of 
paſſions and intereſts, of the moſt refined decencies, 
and of a thouſand nameleſs deep-felt joys of recipro- 
cal tenderneſs and love, flowing from every look, word, 
and action. Here friendſhip acts with double ener- 

y, and the natural conſpires with the moral charm to 
— and ſecure the love of virtue. As the deli - 
cate nature of female honour and decorum, and the in- 
expreſſible grace of a chaſte and modeſt behaviour, are the 
ſureſt and indeed the only means of kindling at firſt, and 
ever after of keeping alive this tender and elegant flame, 
and of accompliſhing the excellent ends deſigned by it; 
to attempt by fraud to violate one, or, under pretence of 
paſſion, fully and corrupt the other, and, by ſo doing, to 
expoſe the too often credulous and unguarded object, 
with a wanton cruelty, to the hatred of her own ſex, and 
the ſcorn of ours, and to the loweſt infamy of both, is a 
conduct not only baſe and criminal, but inconſiſtent with 
that truly rational and refined enjoyment, the ſpirit and 
quinteſſence of which is derived from the baſhful and ſa- 
cred charms of virtue kept untainted, and therefore ever 
alluring to the lover's heart. 

Courteſy, good-neighbourhoood, affability, and the 
like duties which are founded on our private ſocial con- 
ne&ions, are no leſs neceſſary and obligatory to creatures 
united in ſociety, and ſupporting and ſupported by each 
other in a chain of mutual want and dependence, They 
do not conſiſt in a ſmooth addreſs, an artificial or obſe- 
quious air, fawning adulation, or a polite ſervility of 
manners; but in a juſt and modeſt ſenſe of our own dig- 
nity and that of others, and of the reverence due to man- 
kind, eſpecially to thoſe who hold the higher links of the 
focial chain; in a diſcreet and manly accommodation of 
ourſelves to the the foibles and humours of others; in a 
ſtrict obſervance of the rules of decorum and civility ; but 
above all in a frank obliging carriage, and generous 1a- 
terchange of good deeds rather than words, Such a 
conduct is of great uſe and advantage, as it is an excellent 


ſecurity againſt injury, and the beſt claim and recom- 


mendation to the eſteem, civility, and univerſal reſpe& of 
"mankind. This inferior order of virtues unites the 


particular members of ſociety more cloſely, and form the 


leſſer pillars of the civil fabric; which, in many inſtances, 
ſupply the unavoidable defects of laws, and maintain 
the harmony and decorum of ſocial intercourſe, where the 
more important and effential lines of virtue are wanting. 

Charity and forgiveneſs are truly amiable and uſeful 
duties of the ſocial kind. There is a twofold diſtinction 
of rights commonly taken notice of by moral writers, 


viz. perfect and imperfe&t, To fulfil the former, is ne- 


ceſſary to the being and ſupport of ſociety; to fulfil the 
latter, is a duty equally ſacred and obligatory, and tends 


caſe he will have recourſe to public juſtice and the laws ; 


to the improvement and proſperity of ſociety: but as the 
violation of them is not equally prejudicial to the public 
good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected to the cogni- 
zance of laws, but left to the candor, humanity, and 
gratitude of individuals, And by this means ample ſcope 
is given to exerciſe all the generoſity, and diſplay the ge- 
nuine merit and luſtre of virtue, Thus the wants and 
misfortunes of others call for our charitable aſſiſtance and 
ſeaſonable ſupplies: and the good man, unconſtrained 
by law, and uncontrouled by human authority, will chear- 
fully acknowledge and generouſly ſatisfy this mournful 
and moving claim; a claim ſupported by the ſanction of 
heaven, of -whoſe bounties he is honoured to be the 
grateful truſtee, If his own perfect rights are invaded 
by the injuſtice of others, he will not therefore reject 
their imperfe& right to pity and forgiveneſs, unleſs his 
grant of theſe ſhould be inconſiſtent with the more ex- 
tenſive rights of ſociety or the public good. In that 


and even then he will proſecute the injury with no unne- 
ceſſary ſeverity, but rather with mildneſs and humanity, 
When the injury is merely perſonal, and of ſuch a nature 
as to admit of alleviations, and the forgiveneſs of which 
would be attended with no worſe conſequences, eſpe- 
cially of a public kind, the good man will generouſly 
forgive his offending brother, And it is his duty to do 
ſo, and not to take private revenge, or retaliate evil for 
evil. For though reſentment of injury is à natural 
paſhon, and implanted, as was obſerved above, for wiſe 
and good ends; yet, conſidering the manifold partialities 
which moſt men have for themſelves, 'was every one to 
act as judge in his own cauſe, and to execute the ſen- 
tence dictated by his own reſentment, it is but too evident 
that mankind would paſs all bounds in their fury, and the 
laſt ſufferer be provoked in his turn to make full repriſals. 
So that evil, thus encountering with evil, would produce 
one continued ſeries of violence and miſery, and render 
ſociety intolerable, if not impracticable. Therefore, where 
the ſecurity of the individual, or good of the public, does 
not require a proportionable retaliation, it is agreeeble to 
the general law of benevolence, and to the particular end 
of the paſſion (which is to prevent injury, and the miſery 
occaſioned by it) to forgive perſonal injuries, or not to re- 
turn evil for evil, This duty is one of the noble refine- 
ments which Chriſtianity bas made upon the genera] max- 
ims and practice of mankind, and enforced with @ pecu- 
liar ſtrength and beauty by ſanctions no leſs alluring than 
awful. And indeed the practice of it is generally its own 
reward; by expelling from the mind the moſt dreadful 
intruders upon its repoſe, thoſe rancorous paſſions which 
are begot and nurſed by reſentment; and by diſarming 
and even ſubduing every enemy one has, except ſuch as 
have nothing left of men but the outward form. 

The molt enlarged and humane connection of the pri- 
vate kind, ſeems to be the hoſpitable alliance from which 
flow the amiable and difimerelied duties we owe to ſtran- 
gers. If the exerciſe of paſſions of the moſt private and 
inſtinctive kind is beheld with moral approbation and de- 
light, how lovely and venerable muſt thoſe appear, which 
reſult from a calm philanthropy, are founded in the com- 


mon rights and conneRions of ſociety, and embrace — 
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ot of a particular ſe&, party, or nation, but all in ge- 
— without diſtinction, and without any of the little 
partialities of ſelf-love ! 


Social Duties of the Commercial Kind. 


Tus next order of connections are thoſe which ariſe 
from the wants and weakneſs of mankind, and from the 
various circumſtances in which their different ſituations 
place them. Theſe we may call commercial connection: 
and the duties which reſult from them commercial du- 
ties, as juſtice, fait - dealing, fincerity, fidelity to com- 
pacts, and the like. 

Though nature is perfect in all her works, yet ſhe has 
obſerved a manifeſt and eminent diſtinction among them. 
To all ſuch as lie beyond the reach of human ſkill and 
power, and are properly of her own department, ſhe has 
given the finiſhing hand. Theſe man may deſign after 
and imitate ; but he can neither rival them, nor add to 
their beauty or perfection: ſach are the forms and 
ſtructure of vegetables, animals, and many of their pro- 
ductions. There are others of her works which ſhe has 
of deſign left unfiniſhed, as it were, in order to exerciſe 
the ingenuity and power of man. She has preſented to 
him a rich profuton of materials of every kind for his 
converiency and uſe; but they are rude and unpoliſhed, 
or not to be come at without art and labour. Theſe 
therefore he mult apply, in order to adapt them to his 
uſe, and to enjoy them in perfection. Thus natare has 
given him an infinite variety of herbs, grain, foſſils, mi- 
nerals, wood, water, earth, and a thouſand other crude 
materials to ſupply his numerous wants. But he muſt 
ſow, plant, dig, refine, poliſh, build, and, in ſhort, ma- 
nufacture the various produce of nature, in order to ob- 
tain even the neceſſaries, and much more the convenien- 
cies and elegancies of life. Theſe, then, are the price of 
his labour and induſtry; and, without that, nature will 
ſell him nothing. But as the wants of mankind are ma- 
ny, and the ſingle ſtrength of individuals ſmall, they 
could hardly find the neceſſaries, and much leſs the con- 
veniencies of life, without uniting their ingenuity and 
ſtrength in acquiring theſe, and without a mutual inter- 
courſe of good offices. Some men are better formed for 
ſome kinds of ingenuity and labour, and others for other 
kinds; and different ſoils and climates are eoriched with 
different productions; fo that men, by exchanging the pro- 
duce of their re ſpective labours, and ſupplying the wants 
of one country with the ſuperfluities of another, do, 
in effect, diminiſh the labours of each, and increaſe 
the abundance of all. This is the foundation of all 
commerce, or exchange of commodities and goods one 
with another; in order to facilitate which, men have 
contrived different ſpecies of coin or money, as a com- 
mon ſtandard by. which to eſtimate the comparative va- 
lues of their reſpective goods. But, to render commerce 
fure and effectual, juſtice, fair-dealing, ſincerity, and fi- 
delity to compacts are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Juſtice, or fair dealing, or, in other words, a diſpo- 
fition to treat others as we would be treated by them, is 


a virtue of the firſt importance, and inſeparable from the. 


virtuous chatacter. It is the cement of ſociety, or that 
pervading ſpirit which connects its members, inſpires its 
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various relations, and maintains the order and ſubordi- 
nation of each part to the whole. Without it, ſociety 
would become a den of thieves and banditti, hating and 
hated, devouring and devoured, by one another. 
Sincerity or veracity in our words and actions is an- 
other virtue or duty of great importance to ſociety, be- 
ing one of the great bands of mutual intercourſe, and 
the foundation of mutual truſt, Without it, ſociety 
would be the dominion of miſtruſt, jealouſy and fraud, 
and converſation a traffick of lies and diſſimulation. It in- 
cludes in it a conformity of our words with our ſenti- 
ments, a correſpondence between our actions and diſpoſi- 
tions, a ſtrict regard to truth, and an irreconcileable ab- 
horrence of falſehood. It does not indeed require that 
we expoſe our ſentiments indiſcreetly, or tell all the 
truth in every caſe ; but certainly it does not and cannot 
admit the leaſt violation of truth, or contradiction to our 
ſentiments. For if theſe bounds are once paſſed, no poſ- 
ſible limit can be aſſigned where the violation ſhall ſtop ; 
and no pretence of private or public good can poſſibly 
counterbalance the ill conſequences of ſuch a violation. 
Fidelity to promiſes, compacts and engagments, is like- 
wiſe a duty of ſuch importance to the ſecurity of com- 
merce and interchange of benevolence among mankind, 
that ſociety would ſoon grow intolerable without the ſtrict 
obſervance of it. Hobbes, and others who follow the ſame 
track, havetaken a worderful deal of pains to puzzle this 
ſubject, and to make all the virtues of this fort merely 
artificial, and not at all obligatory, antecedent to human. 
conventions, No doubt, compacts ſuppoſe people who 
make them, and promiſes ſuppoſe perſons to whom 
they are made; and therefore both ſuppoſe ſome ſocie- 
ty more or leſs between thoſe who enter into theſe mu- 
tual engagements. But is not a compact or promiſe 
binding, till men have agreed that they ſhall be binding? 
Or are they only binding becauſe it is our intereſt to be 
bound by them, or to fulfill them? Do not we highly ap- 
prove the man who fufills them, even though they ſhould 
prove to be againſt his intereſt? And do not we condemn 
him as a knaye, who violates them on that account? A 
promiſe is a voluntary declaration, by words, or by an action 
equally ſigniſicant, of our reſolution to do ſomething in be- 
half of another, or for his ſervice, When a promiſe is 
made, the perſon who makes it is by all ſuppoſed under an 
obligation to perform it; and he to whom it is made may 
demand the performance as his right, That perception of 
obligation 1s a ſimple idea, and is on the ſame footing as 
our other moral perceptions, which may be deſcribed by 
inſtances, but cannot be defined. Whether we havea per- 
ception of ſuch obligation quite diſtinct from the intereſt, 
either public or private, that may accompany the fulkl- 
ment of it, muſt be referred to the conſcience of every in- 
dividual, And, whether the mere ſenſe of that obligation, 


apart from its concomitants, is not a ſufficient inducement. 


or motive to keep one's promiſe, without having recourſe. 
to any ſelfiſh principal of our nature, muſt be likewiſe: 
appealed to the conſcience of every honeſt man. Fair deal- 
iog and fidelity to compacts require that we take no 
advantage of the ignorance, paſſion, or incapacity of o- 
thers, from whatever cauſe that incapacity ariſes; — that 
we be explicit and candid in makipg bargains, juſt and; 

faithful. 
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ſex, in whom beauty or agreeableneſs of perſon and ex- 
ternal gracefulneſs of manners conſpire to expreſs and 
heighten the moral charm of a tender honeſt heart, and 
ſweet, ingenuous, modeſt temper, lighted up by good 
ſenſe, it generally grows into a more ſoft and endearing 
attachment, When this attachment is improved by a 
growing acquaintance with the worth of its object, is con- 
ducted by diſcretion, and iſſues at length, as it ought to 


do, in the moral connection of marriage, it becomes the 


ſource of many amiable duties, of a communication of 
paſſions and intereſts, of the moſt refined decencies, 
and of a thouſand nameleſs deep-felt joys of recipro- 
cal tenderneſs and love, flowing from every look, word, 
and action. Here friendſhip acts with double ener - 

y, and the natural conſpires with the moral charm to 
——— and ſecure the love of virtue, As the deli - 
cate nature of female honour and decorum, and the in- 
expreſſible grace of a chaſte and modeſt behaviour, are the 
ſureſt and indeed the only means of kindling at firſt, and 
ever after of keeping alive this tender and elegant flame, 
and of accompliſhing the excellent ends deſigned by it; 
to attempt by fraud to violate one, or, under pretence of 
paſſion, ſully and corrupt the other, and, by ſo doing, to 
expoſe the too often credulous and unguarded object, 
with a wanton cruelty, to the hatred of her own ſex, and 
the ſcorn of ours, and to the loweſt infamy of both, is a 
conduct not only baſe and criminal, but inconſiſtent with 
that truly rational and refined enjoyment, the ſpirit and 
quinteſſence of which is derived from the baſhful and ſa- 
cred charms of virtue kept untainted, and therefore ever 
alluring to the lover's heart. 

Courteſy, good-neighbourhoood, affability, and the 
like duties which are founded on our private ſocial con- 
nections, are no leſs neceſſary and obligatory to creatures 
united in ſociety, and ſupporting and ſupported by each 
other in a chain of mutual want and dependence, They 
do not conſiſt in a ſmooth addreſs, an artificial or obſe- 
quious air, fawning adulation, or a polite ſervility of 
manners; but in a juſt and modeſt ſenſe of our own dig- 
nity and that of others, and of the reverence due to man- 
kind, eſpecially to thoſe who hold the higher links of the 
focial chain ; in a diſcreet and manly accommodation of 
ourſelves to the the foibles and humours of others; in a 
{tri obſervance of the rules of decorum and civility; but 
above all in a frank obliging carriage, and generous in- 
terchange of good deeds rather than words, Such a 
conduct is of great uſe and advantage, as it is an excellent 
ſecurity againſt injury, and the beſt claim and recom- 


mendation to the eſteem, civility, and univerſal reſpect of 
"mankind. This inferior order of virtues unites the 
particular members of ſociety more cloſely, and form the 


leſſer pillars of the civil fabric ; which, in many inſtances, 
ſupply the unavoidable defects of laws, and maintain 
the harmony and decorum of ſocial intercourſe, where the 
more important and effential lines of virtue are wanting. 

Charity and forgiveneſs are truly amiable and uſeful 
duties of the ſocial kind. There is a twofold diſtinction 
of rights commonly taken notice of by moral writers, 


viz. perfect and imperfect. To fulfil the former, is ne- 


ceſſary to the being and ſupport of ſociety; to fulfil the 
latter, is a duty equally ſacred and obligatory, and tends 


caſe he will have recourſe to public juſtice and the laws; 


not require a proportionable retaliation, it is agreeeble to 


to the improvement and proſperity of ſociety: but as the 
violation of them is not equally prejudicial to the public 
good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected to the cogni- 
Zance of laws, but left to the candor, humanity, and 
gratitude of individuals, And by this means ample ſcope 
is given to exerciſe all the generoſity, and diſplay the pe. 
nuine merit and luſtre of virtue, Thus the wants and 
misfortunes of others call for our charitable aſſiſtance and 
ſeaſonable ſupplies: and the good man, unconſtrained 
by law, and uncontrouled by human authority, will chear- 
fully acknowledge and generouſly ſatisfy this mournful 
and moving claim; a claim ſupported by the ſanction of 
heaven, of -whoſe bounties he is honoured to be the 
grateful truſtee, If his own perfect rights are invaded 
by the injuſtice of others, he will not therefore reject 
their imperfe& right to pity and forgiveneſs, unleſs his 
grant of theſe ſhould be inconſiſtent with the more ex- 
tenſive rights of ſociety or the public good. In that 


and even then he will proſecute the injury with no unne- 
ceſſary ſeverity, but rather with mildneſs and humanity. 
When the injury is merely perſonal, and of ſuch a nature 
as to admit of alleviations, and the forgiveneſs of which 
would be attended with no worſe conſequences, eſpe- 
cially of a public kind, the good man will generouſly 
forgive his offending brother, And it is his duty to do 
ſo, and not to take private revenge, or retaliate evil for 
evil. For though reſentment of injury is à natural 
paſſion, and implanted, as was obſerved above, for wiſe 
and good ends; yet, conſidering the manifold partialities 
which moſt men have for themſelves, was every one to 
act as judge in his own cauſe, and to execute the ſen- 
tence dictated by his own reſentment, it is but too evident 
that mankind would paſs all bounds in their fury, and the 
laſt ſufferer be provoked in his turn to make full repriſals. 
So that evil, thus encountering with evil, would produce 
one continued ſeries of violence and miſery, and render 
ſociety intolerable, if not impracticable. Therefore, where 
the ſecurity of the individual, or good of the public, does 


the general law of benevolence, and to the particular end 
of the paſſion (which is to prevent injury, and the miſery 
occaſioned by it) to forgive perſonal injuries, or not to re- 
turn evil for evil, This duty is one of the noble refine- 
ments which Chriſtianity has made upon the general max- 
ims and practice of mankind, and enforced with a pecu- 
liar ſtrength and beauty by ſanctions no leſs alluring than 
awful. And indeed the practice of it is generally its own 
reward; by expelling from the mind the moſt dreadful 
intruders upon its repoſe, thoſe rancorous paſſions which 
are begot and nurſed by reſentment ; and by diſarming 
and even ſubduing every enemy one has, except ſuch as 
have nothing left of men but the outward form. 

The moſt enlarged and humane connection of the pri- 
vate kind, ſeems to be the hoſpitable alliance from which 
flow the amiable and difinterelled duties we owe to ſtran- 
gers. If the exerciſe of paſſions of the moſt private and 
inſtinctive kind is beheld with moral approbation and de- 
light, how lovely and venerable muſt thoſe appear, which 
reſult from a calm philanthropy, are founded in the com- 
mon rights and connections of ſociety, and embrace — 
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not of a particular ſe&, party, or nation, but all in ge- 
neral without diſtinction, and without any of the little 
partialities of ſelf-love ! 


Social Duties of the Commerciar Kind, 


Tus next order of connections are thoſe which ariſe 
from the wants and weakneſs of mankind, and from the 
yarious circumſtances in which their different ſituations 
place them. Theſe we may call commercial connection: 
and the duties which reſult from chem commercial du- 
ties, as juſtice, fair-dealing, ſincerity, fidelity to com- 
pacts, and the like. 


Though nature is perfect in all her works, yet ſhe has 


obſerved a manifeſt and eminent diſtinction among them. 
To all ſuch as lie beyond the reach of human ſkill and 
power, and are properly of her on department, ſhe has 
given the finiſhing hand, Theſe man may deſign after 
and imitate ; but he can neither rival them, nor add to 
their beauty or perfection: ſach are the forms and 
ſtructure of vegetables, animals, and many of their pro- 
ductions. There are others of her works which ſhe has 
of deſign left unfiniſhed, as it were, in order to exerciſe 
the ingenuity and power of man. She has preſented go 
him a rich profuſion of materials of every kind for his 
convesiency and uſe; but they are rude and unpoliſhed, 
or not to be come at without art and labour. Theſe 
therefore he mult apply, in order to adapt them to his 
uſe, and to enjoy them in perfection. Thus natare has 
given him an infinite variety of herbs, grain, foſſils, mi- 
nerals, wood, water, earth, and a thouſand other crude 
materials to ſupply his numerous wants. Bat he muſt 
ſow, plant, dig, refine; poliſh, build, and, in ſhort, ma- 
nufacture the various produce of nature, in order to ob- 
tain even the neceſſaries, and much more the convenien- 
cies and elegancies. of life. Theſe, then, are the price of 
his labour and induſtry; and, without that, nature will 
ſell him nothing. Bur as the wants of mankind are ma- 
ny, and the ſingle ſtrength of individuals ſmall, they 
could hardly find the neceſſaries, and much leſs the con- 
veniencies of life, without uniting their ingenuity and 
ſtrength in acquiring theſe, and without a mutual inter- 
courſe of good offices. Some men are better formed for 
ſome kinds of ingenuity and labour, and others for other 
kinds; and different ſoils and climates are eoriched with 
different productions; fo that men, by exchanging the pro- 
duce of their re ſpective labours, and ſupplying the wants 
of one country with the ſuperfluities of another, do, 
in effect, diminiſh the labours of each, and increaſe 
the abundance of all. This is -the foundation of all 
commerce, or exchange of commodities and goods one 
with another; in order to facilitate which, men have 
contrived different ſpecies of coin or money, as a com- 
mon ſtandard by. which to eſtimate the comparative va- 
lues of their reſpective goods. But, to render commerce 
fure and effeQual, juſtice, fair- dealing, fincerity, and fi- 
delity to compacts are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Juſtice, or fair dealing, or, in other words, a diſpo- 
ſition to treat others as we would be treated by them, is 


a virtue of the firſt importance, and inſeparable from the. 


virtuous character. It is the cement of ſociety, or that 
pervading ſpirit which connects its members, inſpires. its 
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various relations, and maintains the order and ſubordi- 
nation of each part to the whole. Without it, ſociety 
would become a den of thieves and banditti, hating and 
hated, devouring and devoured, by one another, 


Sincerity or veracity in our words and actions is an- 


other virtue or duty of great importance to ſociety, be- 


ing one of the great bands of mutual intercourſe, and 
the foundation of mutual truſt, Without it, ſociety 
would be the dominion of miſtruſt, jealouſy and fraud, 
and converſation a traffick of lies and diſſimulation. It in- 
cludes in it a conformity of our words with our ſenti- 
ments, a correſpondence between our actions and diſpoſi- 
tions, a ſtrict regard to truth, and an irreconcileable ab- 
horrence of falſehood. It does not indeed require that 
we expoſe our ſentiments indiſcreetly, or tell all the 
truth in every caſe ; but certainly it does not and cannot 
admit the leaſt violation of truth, or contradiction to our 
ſentiments. For if theſe bounds are once paſſed, no poſ- 
ſible limit can be aſſigned where the violation ſhall ſtop ; 
and no pretence of private or public good can poſlibly 

counterbalance the ill conſequences of ſuch a violation. 
Fidelity to promiſes, compacts and engagments, is like- 
wiſe a duty of ſuch importance to the ſecurity of com- 
merce and interchange of benevolence among mankind, 
that ſociety would ſoon grow intolerable without the ſtrict 
obſervance of it. Hobbes, and others who follow the ſame 
track, have taken a worderful deal of pains to puzzle this 
ſubject, and to make all the virtues of this fore merely 
artificial, and not at all obligatory, antecedent to human. 
conventions, No doubt, compacts ſuppoſe people who 
make them, and promiſes ſuppoſe perſons to whom 
they are made; and therefore both ſuppoſe ſome ſocie- 
ty more or leſs between thoſe who enter into theſe mu- 
tual engagements. But is not a compact or promiſe 
binding, till men have agreed that they ſhall be binding? 
Or are they only binding becauſe it is our intereſt to be 
bound by them, or to fulfill them ? Do not we highly ap- 
prove the man who fufills them, even though they ſhould 
prove to be againſt his intereſt? And do not we condemn. 
him as a knave, who violates them on that account? A 
promiſe is a voluntary declaration, by words, or by an action 
equallyſignificant, of our reſolution to do ſometking in be- 
half of another, or for his ſervice, When a promiſe is 
made, the perſon who makes it is by all ſuppoſed under an 
obligation to perform it; and he to whom it is made may 
demand the performance as his right, That perception of 
obligation is a ſimple idea, and is on the ſame footing as 
our other moral perceptions, which may be deſcribed by 
inſtances, but cannot be defined. Whether we have a per- 
ception of ſuch obligation quite diſtin from the intereſt, 
either public or private, that may accompany the fulfil- 
ment of it, muſt be referred to the conſcience of every in- 
dividual. And, whether the mere ſenſe of that obligation, 
apart from its concomitants, is not a ſufficient inducement. 
or motive to keep one's promiſe, without having recourſe 
to any ſelfiſh principal of our nature, muſt be likewiſe: 
appealed'to the conſcience of every honeſt man, Fair deal- 
ing and fidelity to compacts require that we take no» 
advantage of the ignorance, paſhon, or incapacity of o- 
thers, from whatever cauſe that incapacity ariſes; — that 
we be explicit and candid in makipg bargains, juſt and; 
- faithful; 
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faithful in fulfilling our part of them. And if the other 
party violates his engagements, redreſs is to be ſought 
from the laws, or from thoſe who are intruſted with the 
execution of them. In fine, the commercial virtues 
and duties require that we not only do not invade, but 
maintain the rights of others ;—that we be fair and im- 
partial in transferring, bartering, or exchanging proper- 
ty, whether in goods or ſervice ;—and be inviolably faith- 
ful to our word and our engagements, where the matter of 
them is not criminal, and where they are not extorted 
by force. 


Social Duties of the Portiticar Kind, 


We are now arrived at the laſt and higheſt order of 
duties reſpecting ſociety, which reſult from the exerciſe 
of the mõſt generous and heroic affections, and are found- 
ed on our moſt elegant connections. 

The ſocial principle in man is of ſuch an expanſive 
nature, that it cannot be confined within the circuit of a 
family, of friends, or a neighbourhood ; it ſpreads into 
wider ſyſtems, and draws men into larger confederacies, 
communities, and commonwealths,—Lrt is in thefe only 
that the higher powers of our nature attain the higheſt 
improvement and perfection of which they are capable. 
Theſe principles hardly find objects in the ſolitary ſtate of 
nature. There the principle of action riſes no higher at 
fattheſt than natural affection towards one's offspring. 
There perſonal or family wants entirely engroſs the crea- 
ture's attention and labour, and allow no leiſure, or, if 
they did, no exerciſe for views and affections of a more 
enlarged kind. In ſolitade all are employed in the ſame 
way, in providing for the animal life. And even after 
their utmolt labour and care, fingle and unaided by the 
induſtry of others, they find but a ſorry ſupply of their 
wants, and a feeble precarious ſecurity againſt dangers 
from wild beaſts, from inclement ſkies and ſeaſons, from 
the miſtakes or petulant paſſions of their fellow-creatures, 
from their preference of themſelves to their neighbours, 
and from all the little exorbitances of ſelf love. But in 
ſociety, the mutual aids which men give and receive ſhort- 
eo the labours of each, and the combined (trength and 
reaſon of individuals give ſecurity and protection to the 
whole body. There is both a variety and ſubordination 
of genius among mankind, Some are formed to lead and 
direct others; to contrive plans of happineſs for individu- 
als, and of government for communities; to take in a pub- 
lic intereſt; to invent laws and arts, and ſuperintend their 
execution ; and, in ſhort, to refine and civilize human life, 
Others, who have not ſuch good heads, may have as ho- 
neſt hearts, a truly public ſpirit, love of liberty, hatred of 
corruption and tyranny, à generous ſubmiſhon to laws, 
order, and public inſtitutions, and an extenſive philan- 
tiropy. And others, who have none of thoſe capacities 
either of heart, or head, may be well formed for manual 
exerciſes and bodily labour. The former of theſe princi- 
ples have no ſcope in ſolitude, where a man's thoughts 


and concerns do all either center in himſelf, or extend no 


farther than a family; into which little circle all the duty 
and virtue of the ſolitary mortal is crouded, Bur ſociety 
finds proper objects and exerciſes for every genius, and 


che noblelt objects and exerciſes for the nobleſt genui ſes, 


we owe to the great public to which we belong. Were 


and for the higheſt principles in the human conſtitution: 
particularly for, that warmeſt and moſt divine paſſion, 
which God hath kindled in our boſoms, the inclination of 
doing good, and reverencing our nature; which may find 
here both employment, and the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. 
In ſociety a man has not only more leiſure, but better 
opportunities of applying his talents with much greater per- 
fection and ſucceſs, eſpecially as he is furniſhed with the 
joint advice and aſſiſtance of his fellow- creatures, who are 
now more cloſely united one with the other, and ſuſtain 
a common relation to the ſame moral ſyſtem, or community, 
This then is an object proportioned to his molt enlarged 
ſocial affections, and in ſerving it he finds ſcope for the 
exerciſe and refinement of his higheſt intellectual and mo- 
ral powers. Therefore ſociety, or a ſtate of civil govern- 
ment, reſts on theſe two principal pillars ; that in it we 
find ſecurity againſt thoſe evils which are unavoidable in 
ſolitude ; and obtain thoſe goods, ſome of which cannot 
be obtained at all, and others not ſo well, in that ſtate, 
where men depend ſolely on their individual ſagacity and 
induſtry.” | | 

From this ſhort detail it appears that man is a ſocial 
creature, and formed for a ſocial ſtate ; and that ſociety, 
being adapted to the higher principles and deſtinations of 
his nature, muſt, of neceſſity, be his natural ſtate. 

The duties ſuited to that ſtate, and reſulting from thoſe 
principles and deſtinations, or, in other words, from our 
ſocial paſſions and ſocial connections, or relation to a pu- 
blic ſyſtem, are love of our country, reſignation and o- 
bedience to the laws, public ſpirit, love of liberty, ſacri- 
fice of lite and all to the public, and the like. 

Love of our country is one of the nobleſt paſſions that 
can warm and animate the human breaſt. It includes all 
the limited and particular affections to our parents, chil- 
dren, friends, neighbours, fellow - citizens, countrymen. 
It ought to direct and limit their more confined and par- 
tial actions within their proper and natural bounds, and 
never let them incroach on thoſe ſacred and firſt regards 


we ſolitary creatures, detached from the reſt of mankind, 
and without any capacity of comprehending a public in- 
tereſt, or without affections leading us to deſire and pur- 
ſue it, it would not be our duty to mind it, nor criminal 
to neglect it. But, as we are parts of the public ſyſtem, 
and are not only capable of taking in large views of its 
intereſts, but by the ſtrongeſt affections connected with 
it, and prompted to take a ſhare of its concerns, we are 
under the moſt ſacred ties to proſecute its ſecurity and 
welfare with the utmoſt ardor, eſpecially in times of pu- 
blic trial. This love of our country does not import an 
attachment to any particular ſoil, climate, or ſpot of 
earth, where perhaps we firſt drew our breath, though 
thoſe natural ideas are often aſſociated with the moral 
ones, and, like external figns or ſymbols, help to aſcer- 
tain and bind them; but it imports an affection to that 
moral ſyſtem, or community, which is governed by the 
ſame laws and magiſtrates, and whoſe ſeveral parts are 
variouſly connected one with the other, and all united up- 
on the bottom of a common intereſt. Perhaps indeed e- 
very member of the community cannot comprehend ſo 
large an object, eſpecially if it extends through large 

; provinces, 
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provinces, and over vaſt tracts of Hd; and till leſs can 
lie form ſuch an idea, if there is no public, f. e. if all 
are ſubjected to the caprice and unlimited will of one 
man: but the preference the generality ſhew to their 
native country, the concern and longing after it which 
they expreſs when they have been long abſent from it, 
the labours they underiake and ſufferings they endure 
to ſave or ſerve it, and the peculiar attachment they have 
to their countrymen, evidently demonſtrate that the paſ- 
{ion is natural, and never fails to exert itſelf, when it is 
fairly diſengaged from foreign clogs, and is directed to 
its proper object, Where-ever it prevails in its genuine 
vigour and extent, it ſwallows up all ſordid and ſelfiſh 
regards; it conquers the love of eaſe, power, pleaſure and 
wealth; nay, when the amiable partialities of friendſhip, 
gratitude, private affection, or regard te a family come 
in competition with it, it will teach us bravely to ſacri- 
fice all, in order to maintain the rights and promote or 
defend the honour and happineſs of our country, 
Reſignation and obedience to the laws and orders of 
the ſociety to which we belong, are political duties ne- 
ceſſary to its very being and ſecurity, without which it 
mult ſoon degenerate into a (tate of licence and anarchy. 
The welfare, nay, the nature of civil ſociety, requires 
that there ſhould be a ſubordination of orders or diverſity 
of ranks and conditions in it; — that certain men, or or- 
dets of men, be appointed to ſuperintend and manage ſuch 
aſſairs as concern the public ſafety and happineſs ;—that 
all have their particular provinces aſſigned them; that ſuch 
a ſubordination be ſettled among them, as none of them 
may interfere with another ;—and finally, that certain 
rules or common meaſures of action be agreed on, by 
which each is to diſcharge kis reſpective duty to govern or 
be governed, and all may concur in ſecuring the order 
and promoting the felicity of the whole political body. 
Thoſe rules of action are the laws of the community; and 
thoſe different orders are the ſeveral officers, or magi- 
{trates, appointed by the public to explain them, and ſu- 
perintend or afhſt in their execution. In conſequence 
of this ſettlement of things, it is the duty of each indi- 
vidual to obey the Jaws enacted, to ſubmit to the execu- 
tors of them with all due deference and homage accord- 
ing to their reſpective ranks and dignity, as to che keepers 
of the public peace, and the gurdians of public liberty ; 
to maintain his own rank, and perform the functions of 
his own ſtation with diligence, fidelity, and incorruption. 
The ſuperiority of the higher orders, or the authority 
with which the (tate has inveſted thera, entitle them, e- 
ſpecially it they employ their authority well, to the obe - 
qdience and ſubmiſhon of the lower, and to a proportion- 
able honour and reſpe& from all. The ſubordination of 
the lower ranks claims protection,” defence, and ſecurity 
from the higher. And the laws, being ſuperior to all, 
require the obedience and ſubmiſſion of all; being the 
laſt reſort, beyond which there is no deciſion or appeal. 
Public ſpirit, heroic zeal, love of liberty, and the other 
Folitical duties, do, above all others, recommend thoſe 
who practiſe them to the admiration and homage of man- 
kind ; becauſe, as they are the offspring of the nobleſt 
minds, ſo are they the parents of the greateſt bleſſings 
to ſociety, Yet, exalted as they are, it is only in equal 


Ver. . 2 t 


and free governments where they can be exerciſed and 
have their due effect: for there only does a true public 
prevail, and there only is the public good made the ſtan- 
dard of the civil conſtitution. As the end of ſociety is 
the common intereſt and welfare of the people aſſociated, 
this end mult of neceſſity be the ſupreme law or common 
ſtandard by which the particular rul:s of action of the 
ſeveral members of the ſqciety towards each other are to 
be regulated, But a common intereſt can be no other 
than that which is the-reſult of the common reaſon, or 
common feelings of all, Private men, or a particular 
order of men, have intereſts and feelings peculiar to 
themſelves, and of which they may be good judges : 
but theſe may be ſeparate from, and often contrary 
to the intereſts and feelings of the reſt of the ſo- 
ciety ; and therefore they can have no right to make, 
much leſs to impoſe, laws on their feilow-citizens, 
inconſiſtent with, or oppolite to, thoſe intereſts and 
thoſe feelings. Therefore a ſociety, a government, a 
real public, truly worthy the name; and not a confe- 
deracy of banditti, a clan of lawleſs ſavages, or a band of 


flares under the whip of a maſter ; muſt be ſuch a one as 


conſiſts of freemen, chuſing or conſenting to laws them- 
ſelves, or, ſince it often happens that they cannot aſ- 
ſemble and act in a collective body; delegating a ſufficient 
number of repreſentatives, 7. e. ſuch a number as ſhall 
moſt fully comprehend, and moſt equally repreſent, their 
common feelings and common intereſts, to digeſt and vote 
laws for the conduct and controul of the whole body the 
moſt agreeable to thoſe common feelings and common in- 
terelts. 


A ſociety thus conſtituted by common reaſon, and 


formed on the plan of a common intereſt, becomes im- 
mediately an object of public attention, public veneration, 
public obedience, a public and inviolable attachment, 
which ought neither to be ſeduced by bribes, nor awed 
by terrors; an object, in fine, of all thoſe extenſive and 
important duties which ariſe from ſo glorious a confede- 
racy. To watch over ſuch a ſyſtem; to contribute all 
he can to promote its gocd by his reaſon, his ingenuity, 
his ſtrength, and every other ability, whether natural or 
acquired; to reſiſt, and to the utmoſt of his power de- 
feat, every incroachment upon it, Whether carried on by 
ſecret corruption, or open violence; and to ſacriſice his 
eaſe, his wealth, his power, nay life itſelf, and, what is 
dearer ſtill, his family and friends, to defend or fave it; 
is the duty, the honour; the intereſt, and the happineſs of 
every Citizen ; it will make him venerable and beloved 
while he lives, be lamented and honoured if he falls in ſo 
glorious a cauſe, and tranſmit his name with immortal 
regown to the lateſt poſterity. FREY 
As the people are the fountain of power and authority, 
the original ſeat of majeſty, the authors of laws, and 
the creators of officers to execute them ; it they ſhall 
find the power they have conferred abuſed by their tru- 
{tees, their majeſty violated by tyranny or by uſurpation, 
their authority proſtituted to ſupport violence or ſcreen 
corruption, the laws grown pernicious through accidents 
unforeſeen or unavoidable, or rendered ineffectual thro? 
the infidelity and corruption of the executors of them; 
then it is their right, and what is their right is their du- 
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ty, to reſume that delegated power, and call their truſtees 
to an account; to reſiſt the uſurpation, and extirpate the 
tyranny ; tb reſtore their ſullied majelty and proſtituted 
authority; to ſuſpend,- alter, or abrogate thoſe laws, 
and puniſh their unfaithful and corrupt ofticers. Nor is 
it the duty only of the united body, but every member 
of it ought, according to his reſpective rank, power, and 
weight in the community, to concur in advancing and ſup- 
porting thole glorious deſigns. | 


Duty to Gov. 


Or all the relations which the human mind ſuſtains, 
that which ſubſiſts between the Creator and his creatures, 
the Supreme Lawgiver and his ſubjects, is the higheſt and 
the beſt. This relation ariſes from the nature of a crea- 
ture in general, and the conſtitution of the human mind 
in particular; the nobleſt powers and affeRions of which 


point to an Univerſal Mind, and would be imperteQ and 


abortive without ſuch a direction. How lame then muſt 
that ſyſtem of morals be, which leaves a Deny out of the 
queſtion ! How diſconſolate, and how deſtitute of its 
firmeſt ſuppor: ! | 

It does not appear, from any true hiſtory or experience 
of the mind's progreſs, that any man, by any formal de- 
duction of his diſcurſive powers, ever reaſoned himſelf into 
the belief a God, Whether ſuch a belief is only ſome 
natural am:icipation of ſoul ; or is derived from father to 
fon, and from one man to another, in the way of tradi- 


tion; or is ſuggeſted to us in conſequence of an immutable 


law of our nature, on beholding the augult aſpect and 
beautiful order of the univerſe ; we will not pretend to 
determine. What ſeems moſt agreeable to experience is, 


that a ſenſe of its beauty and grandeur, and the admi- 


Table firneſs of one thing to another in its vaſt apparatus, 
leads the mind neceſſarily and unavoidably to a perception 
of deſign, or of a deſigning cauſe, the origin of all, by a 
progreſs as ſimple and natural as that by which a beau- 
tiful picture or a fine building ſuggeſts to us the idea of 
an excellent artiſt, For it ſeems to hold univerſally 
true, that where-ever we diſcern a tendency or co- 
operation ef things towards a certain end, or producing 
a common effect; there, by a neceſſary law of aſſociation, 
we apprehend deſign, a deſigning energy or cauſe: See 
'MeTarnavsics. As we conceive this Being or Firſt Cauſe 
before all, above all, and greater than all, we naturally, 
and without reaſoning, aſcribe to him every kind of per- 
fetion, wiſdom, power, and goodneſs without bounds, 
exiſting through all time, and pervading all ſpace, We 
apply to him thofe glorious epithets of our Creator, 
Preſerver, Benefactor, the Supremg Lord and Law-giver 
of the whole ſociety of rational intelligent creatures.— 


Not only the imperfections and wants of our being and 


condition, but ſome of the nobleſt inſtincts and affec- 
tions of our minds, conne& us with this great and 
univerſal nature, The mind, in its progreſs from ob- 
ject to object, from one character and proſpect of beauty 
to another, finds ſome blemiſh or deficiency in each, and 
ſoon exhauſts or grows weary and diſſatisſied with its 
ſubject: it ſees no character of excellency among men, 
equal to that pitch of eſteem which it is capable of ex- 
ertivg ; no object within the compaſs of human things ad- 
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equate to the ſtrengih of its affetion, Nor can it 2 

any where in this {clf-expanſive progreſs, or find repoſe 
after its higheſt flights, till it arrives at a Being of un- 
bounded greatneſs and worth, on whom it may employ 
its ſublimeſt powers without exhauſting the ſubject, and 
give ſcope to the utmoſt force and fullneſs of its love 
without ſatiety or diſguſt. So that the nature of this Be- 
ing correſponds to the nature of man ; nor can his intel- 
ligent and moral powers obtain their entire end, but 
on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a Being, and without a real 
ſympathy and communication with him. The native 
propenſity of the mind to reverence whatever is great 
and wonderful in nature, finds a proper object of ho- 
mage in him who ſpread out the heavens and the earth, 
and who ſuſtains and governs the whole of things. The 
admiration of beauty, the love of order, and the com- 
placency we feel in goodneſs, mult riſe to the higheſt 
pitch, and attain the full vigour and joy of their opera- 
tions, when they unite in Him who is the ſum and ſource 
of all perfection 
It is evident, from the ſlighteſt ſurvey of morals, that 
how punctual ſoever one may be in performing the duties 
which refujt from our relations to mankind; yet to be 
quite deficient in performing thoſe which ariſe from our 
relation to the Almighty, mult argue a ſtrange perverſion. 
of reaſon or depravity of heart. If imperfe& degrees of 
worth attract our veneration, and if the. want of it would 
imply an inſenſibility, or, which is worſe, an averſion to 
merit; what lameneſs of affection, and immorality of cha- 
rater, mult it be, to be unaffected with, and much more 
to be ill affected to, a Being of ſuperlative worth! To love 
ſo.iety, or particular members of it, and yet to have no 
ſenſe of our connection with its Head, no affection to our 
common Parent and Benefactor; to be concerned about 
the approbation or ceaſure of our fellow. creatures, and 
yet to feel nothing of this kind towards Him who ſees and 
weighs our actions with unerring wiſdom and juſtice, and 
can fully reward or puniſh them ; betrays equal madneſs 
and partiality of mind. It is plain, therefore, beyond all 
doubt, that ſome regards are due to the great Father of 
all, in whom every lovely and adorable quality combines 
to inſpire veneration and homage. 
As it has been obſerved already, that our affcQions 
depend on our opinions of their objects, and generally 
keep pace with them, it mult be of the higheſt impor- 
tance, and ſtems to be among the firlt duties we owe to 
the Author of our being. to form the leaſt imperfect, 
ſince we cannot form perfect conceptions of his character 
and adminiſtration ” For ſuch conceptions, thoroughly 
imbibed, will render our religion rational, and our dif- 
poſitions refined, If our opinions are diminutive and 
diſtorted, our religion will be ſuperſtitious, and our tem- 
per abject. The foundation, then, of all true religion is a 
rational faith. And of a rational faith theſe ſcem to be 
the chief articles: To believe, that an infinite all perfect 
Mind exiſts, who has no oppoſite nor any ſeparate intereſt 
from that of his creatures ;—that he ſuperintends and 
governs all creatures and things :—that his goodneſs ex- 
tends to all his creatures, in different degrees indeed, 
according to their reſpective natures, but without any 
partiality or envy: that he does every thing for the belt, 
or 
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or in a ſubſerviency to the perfection and happineſs of 
the whole ;—particularly, that he directs and governs the 


affairs of men, —inſpects their actions, —diltinguiſhes the 


good from the bad, —loves and befriends the tormer, — 
is diſpleaſed with and pities the latter in this world. 
and will, according to their reſpective deſerts, reward the 
one, and puniſh the other in the next ;—that, in fine, he 
is always carrying on a ſcheme of virtue and happineſs 
through an unlimited duration, —and is ever guiding the 
univerle through its ſucceſſive ſtages and periods, to high 
er degrees of perfection and felicity.“ This is true 
theiſm, the glorious ſcheme of divine faith; a ſcheme 
exhibited in all the works of God, and executed through 
his Whole adminiſtration, 

This faith, well-founded and deeply felt, is nearly 
connected with a true moral taſte, and hath a powerful 
efficacy on the temper and manners of the theiſt. He 
who admires goodneſs in others, and delights in the prac- 
tice of it, muſt be conſcious of a reigning order within, 
a rectitude and candor of heart which diſpoſes him to 
entertain favourable apprehenſions of men, and, from an 
impartial ſurvey of things, to preſume that good order 
and good meaning prevail in the univerſe; and if good 
meaning and good order, then an ordering and intend- 
ing Mind, who is no enemy, no tyrant to bis creatures, 
but a friend, a bencfactor, an indulgent ſovereign —On 
the other hand, a bad man, having nothing goodly or 
generous to contemplate within, no right intentions, nor 
honeſty of heart, ſuſpects every perſon and every thing; 
and beholding nature through the gloom of a ſelfiſh and 
fuilty mind, is either averſe to the belief of a reigning 
order; or, if he cannot ſuppreſs the unconquerable anti- 
cipations of a governing mind, he is prone to tarniſh the 
beauty of nature, and to impute malevolence, or blind- 
neſs and impotence at leaſt, to the Sovereign Ruler. He 
turns the univerſe into a forlorn and horrid waſte; and 
transfers his own character to the Deity, by aſcribing to 
him that uncommunicative grandeur, that arbitrary or re- 
vengeful ſpirit which he aff-&s or admires in himſelf. 
As ſuch a temper of mind naturally leads to atheiſm, or 
to a ſuperſtition full as bad; therefore, as far as that 
temper depends on the unhappy creature in whom it pre- 
vails, the propenſity to atheiſm cr ſuperſtition conſequent 
thereto muſt be immoral. Farther, if it be true that 
the belief or ſenſe of a Deity is natural to the mind, and 
the evidence of his exiſteace reflected from his works ſo 
full as to ſtrike even the moſt ſuperficial oblerver with 
conviction; then the ſupplanting or cor: upting that ſenſe, 
or the want of due attention to that evidence, and, in 
conſequence of both, a ſupine ignorance or affected un- 
belief of a Deity, mult argue a bad temper, or an immoral 
turn of mind. In the caſe of invincible ignorance, or a 
very bad education, though nothing can be concluded 
Girly againſt the character, yet whenever ill paſſions 
and habits pervert the judgment, and by perverting the 
judgment terminate in atheiſm, then the caſe becomes 
plainly criminal. 


But let caſuiſts determine this as they will, a true 


faith in the divine character and adminiſtration is gene- 
rally the conſequence of a virtuous ſtate of mind. The 
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man who is truly and habitually good, feels the love of 
order, of beauty, and goednels, in the ſtrongeſt degree; 
and therefore cannot be inſenſivle to thoſe emanations of 
them which appear in all the works of God, nor help 
loving their Supreme Source and Model. He cannot but 
think, that He who has poured ſuch beauty and goodneſs 
over all his works, muſt Himſelf delight in beauty and 
goodneſs, and what He delights in mult be both amiable 
and happy. Some indeed there are, and it 1s pity there 
ſhould be any ſuch, who, through the unhappy influence 
of a wrong education, have entertained dark and un- 
friendly thoughts of a Deity and his adminiſtration, 
though otherwiſe of a virtuous temper taemſelves. How- 
ever, it muſt be acknowledged, that ſuch ſentiments bave, 
for the moſt part, a bad effect on the temper ; and 
when they have not, it is becauſe the undepraved af- 
fections of an honeſt heart are more powerful in their o- 
peration, than the ſpeculative opinions of an ill-formed 
head, | | 

But where-ever right conceptions of the Deity and his 
providence prevail, when he is conſidered as the inex- 
hauſted ſource of light and love and joy, as acting in 
the joint character of a father and governor, imparting an 
endleſs variety of capacities to his creatures, and ſupply- 
ing them with every thing neceſſary to their full comple- 
tion and happineſs, what veneration and gratitude muſt 
ſuch conceptions thoroughly believed excite in the mind! 
How natural and delightful muſt it be to one whoſe heart 
is open to the perception of truth, and of every thing 
fair, great, and wonderful in nature, to contemplate and 
adore Him, who is the Firſt Fair, the Firſt Great, and Firſt 
Wonderful; in whom wiſdom, power and goodneſs dwell 
vitally, eſſentially, originally, and act in perfect concert! 
What grandeur is here to fill the molt enlarged capacity, 
what beauty to engage the moſt ardent love, what a maſs 
of wonders in ſuch exuberance of perfection, to aſtoniſh 
and delight the human mind through an unfailing dura- 
tion! 4 1 

If the Deity is conſidered as our ſupreme guardian and 
benefactor, as the father of mercies, who loves his crea- 
tures with infinite tenderneſs, and in a particular manner 
all good men, nay, who delights in goodneſs even in its 
moſt imperfe& degrees; what reſignation, what depend- 


ence, what generous confidence, what hope in God and 


his all-wiſe providence, mult ariſe in the ſoul that is poſſeſ- 
ſed of ſuch amiable,views of him! All thoſe exerciſes of 
piety, and above all a ſuperlative eſteem and love, are 
directed to God as to their natural, their ultimate, and 
indeed their only adequate object: and though the im- 
menſe obligations we have received from him may ex- 
cite in us more lively feelings of divine goodneſs than a 
general and abſtracted contemplation of it; yet the affec- 
tions of gratitude and love are themſelves of the generous 
diſintereſted kind, not the reſult of ſelf intereſt. or views 
of reward, A perfect character, in which we always ſup- 
poſe infinite goodneſs, guided by unerring wiſdom, and 


. ſupported by almighty power, is the proper object of per- 


fect love; and though that character ſuſtains to us the 
relation of a benefactor, vet the mind, deeply ſtruck with. 
that perfection, is quite loſt amidſt ſuch a blaze of beau - 


te, 


ty, and grows as it were iaſenſible to thoſe minuter ir- 
radiations of it upon itſelf, To talk, therefore, of a mer- 
cenary love of God, or which has fear fot its principal 
ingredient, is equally impious and ablurd, If we do not 


love the lovelieſt object in the univerſe for his own ſake, 


no proſpect of good or fear of ill can ever bribe our e- 
ſteem, or captivate our love, Theſe affections are too 
noble to be beught or ſold, or bartered in the way of 
gain; worth, or merit, as their object, and their reward 
is ſomething fimilar in kind, Whoever indulges ſuch 
ſeatiments and affections towards the Deity, mult be con- 
firmed in the love of virtue, in a defire to imitate its all- 
perfect Pattern, and in a cheerful ſecurity that all his great 
concerns, thoſe of his friends and of the univerſe, ſhall 
be abſolutely ſafe under the conduct of unerring wil- 
dom and unbounded goodneſs. It is in his care and 
previdence alone that the good man, who is anxious for 
the happineſs of all, finds perfect ſerenity, a ſerenity 
neither ruffled by partial ill, nor ſoured by private diſap- 
pointment. 

When we conſider the unſtained purity and abſolute per- 
fection of the divine nature, and reflect withal on the 
imperfection and various blemiſhes of our own, we muit 
ſink, or be convinced we ought to link, into the deepelt 
humility and proſtration of foul before Him who is ſo 
wonJertully great and holy. When, farther, we call to 
mind what low and languid feelings we have of the Divine 
Preſegce and Majeſty; what inſenſibility of his fatherly 
and univerſal goodness, nay, what ungrateful returns we 
have made to it; how far we come hoFe of the perfection 
of his law, and the dignity of our own nature; how much 
we have indulged to the feifiſh paſſions, and how little to 
the benevolent ones; we mult be conſcious that it is our 
duty to repent of a temper and conduct ſo unworthy our 
nature, and unbecoming our obligations to its Author, 
and to reſolve and endeavour to act a wiſer and better 
part for the future, 

Nevertheleſs, from the character which his works ex- 
kibit of him, from thoſe delays or alleviations of punith- 
ment which offenders often experience, and from the 


+ merciful renour of his adminiſtration in many other inſtan- 


ces, the fincere penitent may entertain good hopes that 
his Parent and Judge will not be ſtrict to mark iniquity, but 
will be propitious and favoutable to him, if he honeſtly 
endeavours to avoid his former practices, and ſubdue his 
former habits, and to live in a greater conformity to the 
divine will for the future. If any doubts or fears ſhould 
ſtill remain, how far it may be confiltent with the recti- 
tude and equity of the divine government to let his ini- 
quities paſs unpuniſhed; yet he cannot thick it unſuitable 
to his paternal clemency and wiſdom to contrive a method 
of retrieving the penitent offender, that ſhall unite and 
reconcile the majeſty and mercy of his government, If 
reaſon cannot of itſelf ſuggeſt ſuch a ſcheme, it gives at 
leaſt ſome ground to expect it. But though natural reli- 
gion cannot Jet in more light and aſſurance on fo intereſting 
a ſubject, yet it will teach the humble theiſt to wait with 
great {uom:{ion for any farther intimations it may pleaſe 
the Supreme Governor to give of his will; examine with 
candour and impartiality whatever evidence ſhall be pro- 
poſed to him of a divine revelation, whether that evidence 
is natural or {upernataural ; to embrace it with vene ration 
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and cheerſulneſs, if the evidence is clear and convincing g 
and finally, if it bring to light any new relations. or con- 


nections, natural religion will perſuade its ſincere votary 
faithfully to comply with the obligations, and per form the 
duties which reſult from thole relations and connections. 
— This is theiſm, piety, the completion of morality | 

We mult further obſerve, that all thoſe affections which 
we ſappoled to regard the Deity as their immediate and 
primary object, are vital energies of the ſoul, and conſe- 
quently exert themſelves into act; and like all its other 
energies, gain ſtrength or greater activity by that exertion, 
It is therefore our duty, as well as highelt intereſt, often, 
at ſtated times, and by decent and ſolemn acts, to con- 
template and adore the great Original of our exiſtence, the 
Parent of all beauty, and of all good; to expreſs our ve- 
neration and love, by an awful and devout recognition of 
his perfections; and to evidence our gratitude, by celebra- 
ting «his goodneſs, and thankfully acknowledging all his 
benefits. It is likewiſe our duty, by proper exerciſes of 
ſorrow and humiliation, to confeſs our ingratitude and 
folly; to ſignify our dependence on God, and our conh- 
dence in his goodneſs, by imploring his blefling and gra- 
cious concurrence in aſſiſting the weakneſs, and curing the 
corruptions of our nature; and finally, to teſtify our ſenſe 
of his authority, and our faith in his government, by de- 
voting ourſelves to do his will, and reſigning ourſelves to 
his diſpoſal. Theſe duties are not therefore obligatory, 
becaule the Deity needs or can be profited by them; but 
as they are apparently decent and moral; ſuitable to the 
relations he ſuſtains of our Creator, Benefactor, Law-giver 
and Judge; expreſſive of our ſtate and obligations; and 
improving to our tempers, by making us more rational, 
ſocial, godlike, and conſequently more happy. : 

We bave now confidered internal piety, or the worſhip 
of the mind, that which is in ſpirit and in truth; we ſhall 
conclude the ſection with a ſhort account of that which is 
external, Ex ernal worſhip is founded on the ſame prin- 
ciples as internal, and of a ſtrict moral oligation. It is 
either private or public. Devotion, that is inward, or 
purely intellectual, is too ſpiritual and abſtracted an ope- 
ration for the bulk of mankind. The operations of their 
minds, ſuch eſpecially as are employed on the moſt ſub- 
lime immaterial objects, muſt be aſſiſted by their outward 
organs, or by ſome help from the imagination, otherwite 
they will be ſoon diſſipated by ſenkble impreinons, or grow 
tireſome if too long continued. Ideas are ſuch fleeting 
things that they muſt be fixed, and ſo ſubtle that they 
mult be expteſſed and delineated, as it were, by ſenſible 
marks and images; otherwiſe we cannot attend at them, 
nor be much affected to them. Therefore verbal adora- 
tion, prayer, praiſe, thankſgiving, and confethon, are ad · 
mirable aids to inward devotion, fix our attention, com- 
poſe and enliven our thoughts, impreſs us more deeply - 
with a ſenſe of the awful preſence in which we are, and, 
by a natural and mechanical fort of irfluence, tend to 
heighten thoſe devout feelings and affections which we 
ought to entertain, and after this manner reduce into for- 
mal and explicit. act. 

This holds true in an higher degree in the caſe of pub- 
lic worthip, where the preſence of our fel]ow-creatures, 
and the powerful contagion of the ſocial affections, con- 
ſpire to kindle and ſpread the devout flame with greater 

energy. 
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energy. To conclude: As God is the parent and 
head of the ſocial ſyſtem; as he has formed us for a ſo- 


cial ſtate; as by one we find the belt. ſecurity againſt. 


the ills of life, and in the other enjoy its greateſt com- 
forts; and as, by means of both, our nature attains its 
highelt improvement and perfection; and moreover, as 
there are public bleſſings and crimes in which we all ſhare 
in ſome degree, and public wants and dangers to which 
all are expoſed; it is therefore evident, that the various 
and ſolema offices of public religion, are duties of indiſ- 
penſable moral obligation, among the beſt cements of ſo- 
ciety, the ſirmeſt prop of government, and the faireſt or- 
nament of both. 


Practical Ethics, or the Culture of the Mind. 


We have now gone through a particular detail of the 
ſ:veral duties we owe to ourſelves, to ſociety, and to God, 
In conſidering the firſt order of duties, we juſt touched 
on the methods of acquiring the different kinds of goods 
which we are led by nature to purſue; only we left the 
conſideration of the method of acquiring the moral goods 
of the mind to a ſection by itſelf, becauſe of its fiogular 
importance. This ſection, then, will contain a brief enu- 
meration of the arts of acquiring virtuous habits, and of 
eradicating vitious ones, as- far as is conſiſtent with the 
| brevity of ſuch a work; a ſubject of the utmoſt difficulty 
as well as importance in morals; to which, nevertheleſs, 
the leaſt attention has been generally given by moral wri- 
rers, eſpecially thoſe of a modern date. This will proper- 
y follow a detail of duty, as it will direct us to ſuch 
means or helps as are moſt neceſſary and conducive to 
the practice of it. : | 

In the firſt part of this inquiry we traced the order in 
which the paſſions ſhoot up in the different periods of 
human life. That order is not accidental, nor dependent 
on the caprice of men, or the influence of cuſtom and e- 
ducation ; but ariſes from the original conſtitution and 
laws of our nature; of which this is one, viz, © That 
ſenſible objects make the firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions on 
the mind.” Theſe, by means of our outward organs, 
being conveyed-to the mind, become objects of its atten- 
tion, on which it reflects when the outward objects are 
no longer preſent, or, in other words, when the impreſ- 
ſions upon the outward organs ceaſe. Theſe objects of 
the mind's reflection are called ideas or images. Towards 
theſe, by another law of our nature, we are not altoge- 
ther indifferent; but correſpondent movements of deſire 
or averſion, love or hatred, ariſe, according as the objects 
of which they are images or copies made an agreeable 
or diſagreeable impreſſion on our organs, Thoſe ideas and 
affections which we experience in the firſt period of life, 
we refer to the body, or to ſenſe; and the taſte which 
is formed towards them, we call a /en/zble, or a merely 
natural taſte; and the objects correſponding to them we in 
general call good or pleaſant, 

Bur, as the mind moves forward in its courſe, it extends 
its views, and receives a new and more complex ſet of 


ideas, in which it obſerves uniformity, variety, ſimilitude, 


ſymmetry of parts, reference to an end, .novelty, gran- 
deur. Theſe compoſe a vaſt train and diverſity of ima- 
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gery, which the mind compounds, divides, and moulds 
into a thouſand forms, in the abſence of thoſe objects 
which firſt introduced it. And this more complicated 
imagery ſuggeſts a new train of deſires and affections, full 
as ſprightly and engaging as any which have yet appeared. 
This whole claſs of perceptions or impreſhons is referred 
to the imagination, and forms an higher taſte than the 
ſenſible, and which has an immediate and mighty influence 
on the finer paſſions of our nature, and is commonly term- 
ed a ſine taſte. | 

The objects which correſpond to this taſte we uſe to 
call beautiful, harmonious, great, or wonderful, or, in 
general, by the name of beauty. | 

The mind till puſhing onwards, and increaſing its ſtock 
of ideas, aſcends from thoſe to an higher ſpecies of ob- 
jets, viz. the order and mutual relations of minds to 
each other, their reciprocal affections, characters, actions, 
and various aſpects. In theſe it diſcovers a beauty, a 
grandeur, a decorum more intereſting and alluring than 
in any of the former kinds: Theſe objects, or the i- 
mages of them, paſſing in review before the mind, do, by 
a neceſſary law of our nature, call forth another and 
nobler ſet of affections, as admiration, eſteem, love, 
honour, gratitude, benevolence, and others of the like 
tribe. This claſs of perceptions, and their correſpondent 
affections, we refer, becauſe of their objects (manners, ) to 
a moral ſenſe ;- and call the taſte or temper they excite, 
moral : and the objects which are agreeable to this taſte 


or temper we denominate by the general name of moral 


beauty ; in order to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which is 
termed natural. | 

Theſe different ſets of ideas or images are the materials 
about which the mind employs itſelf ; which it blends, 
ranges, and diverſiſies ten thouſand different ways. It 
feels a ſtrong propenſion to connnect and aſſociate thoſe 
ideas among which it obſerves any ſimilitude, or any ap- 
titude, whether original and natural, or cuſtomary and 
artificial, to ſuggeſt each other. See MeTarnrsics. 

But whatever the reaſons are, whether ſimilitude, co- 


_ exiſtence, caſuality, or any other aptitude or relation, 


why any two or more ideas are connected by the mind at 
firſt, it is an eſtabliſhed law of our nature, That when 
two or more ideas have often ſtarted in company, they 
form ſo ſtrong an union, that it is very difficult ever after 
to ſeparate them.” Thus the lover cannot ſeparate the 
idea of merit from his miſtreſs; the courtier that of 
dignity from his title or ribbon; the miſer that of happi- 
neſs from his bags. At is theſe aſſociations of worth or 
bappineſs with any ſet of objects or images that form our 
taſte or complex idea of good, By another law of our 
nature, our affections follow and are governed by this 
taſte; and to theſe affections our character and conduct 
are ſimilar and proportioned, on the general tenor of which 
our happineſs principally depends.“ | 
As all ourleading paſhons, then, depend on the direc- 
tion which our taſte takes, and as it is always of the ſame 
{train with our leading aſſociations, it is worth while to 
inquire a little more particularly how theſe are formed, 
in order to detect the ſecret ſources. from whence our 
paſhons derive their principal ſtrength, their various riſes 
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and falls. For this will give vs the true key to their 
management, and let us into the right method of corre&- 
ing the bad, and improving the good. 

No kind of objects makes ſo powerful an impreſſion 
on us as thoſe which are immedirtely impreſſed} on 
our ſenſes, or ſtrongly painted on our imaginations. 
Whatever is purely intellectual, as abſtracted or ſcientific 
truths, the ſubtle relations and difference of things, has 
a fainter ſort of exiſtence in the mind; and, though it 
may exerciſe and whet the memory, the judgment, or 
the reaſoning powers, gives hardly any impulle at all to 
the active powers, the paſhons, which are the main 
ſprings of motion. On the other hand, were the mind 
entirely under the direction of ſenſe, and impreſſible only 
by ſach objects as are preſent and ſtrike ſome of the 
outward organs, we ſhould then be preciſely in the ſtate 
of the brute creation, and be governed ſolely by inſtinct 
or appetite, and have no power to controul whatever im- 
preſhons are made upon us. Nature has therefore endued 
us with a middle faculty, wonderfully adapted to our 
mixed ſtate; which holds partly of ſenſe, and partly of 
reaſon; being ſtrongly allied to the former, and the com 
mon receptacle in which all the notices that come from that 
quarter are treaſured up; and yet greatly ſubſervient and 
miniſterial to the latter, by giving a body, a coherence, 
and beauty to- its conceptions. This middle faculty is 
called the imagination, one of the moſt buſy and fruitful 
powers of the mind, Into this common ſtorehouſe are 
likewiſe carried all thoſe moral images or forms which 
are derived from our moral faculties of perception; and 
there they often undergo new changes and appearances, 
by being mixed and wrought up with the images and forms 
of ſenſible or natural things. By ibis coalition of ima- 
gery, naturai beauty is dignified and heightened by mo- 
ral qualities and perfections, and moral qualities are at 
once exhibited and ſer off by natural beauty. The ſen- 
ſible beauty, or good, is refined from its droſs by par- 
taking of the moral; and the moral receives a ſtamp, a 
viſible character and currency from the ſenſible, | 

As we are firſt of all accuſtomed to ſenſible impreſſions 
and ſenſible enjoyments, we contract early a ſenſual re- 
liſn or love of pleaſure in the lower ſenſe of the word. 
In order, however, to juſtify this reliſh, the mind, as it 
becomes open to higher perceptions of beauty and good, 
borrows from thence a nobler ſet of images, as fine taſte, 
generoſity, ſocial affection, friendſhip, good-fellowſhip, 
and the like; and, by dreſſing out the old purſuits with 
theſe new ornaments, gives.them an additional dignity 
and luſtre. By theſe ways the deſire of a table, love of 
fnery, intrigue, and pleaſure, are vaſtly increaſed beyond 
their natural pitch, having an impulſe combined of the 
force of the natural appetites and of the ſuperadded 
ſtrength of thoſe paſhons which tend to the moral ſpecies, 
When the mind becomes more ſenſible to thoſe objects 
or appearances, in which it perceives beauty, uniformity, 
grandeur, and harmony, as fine cloaths, elegant furniture, 
plate, pictures, gardens, houſes, equipage, the beauty 
of arimals, and particularly the attractions of the ſex ; 
to theſe objects the mind is led by nature, or taught by 
caltom, the opinion and example of others, to annex 
certain ideas of moral character, dignity, decorum, ho- 
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nour, liberality, tenderneſs, and active or ſocial enjoyment, 
The conſequence of this affociation is, that the objects to 
which theſe are annexed, malt riſe in their value, and be 
purſued with proportionable ardor. The enjoyment of 
them is often attended with pleaſure; and the mere 
poſſeſſion of them, where that is wanting, frequently 
draws reſpe& from one's fellow-creatures : this reſpect is, 
by many, thought equivalent to the pleaſure of enjoyment. 
Hence jt happens, that the idea of happineſs is connected 
with the mere poſſeſhon; which is therefore eagerly ſought 
after, without any regard to the generoas uſe, or honour- 
able enjoyment. Thus the paſſion reſting on the means, 
not the end, i. e. loſing ſight of its natural object, becomes 
wild and extravagant. 

In fine, any object, or external denomination, a ſtaff, 
a garter, a cup, a crown, a title, may become a moral 
badge or emblem of merit, magnificence, or honour, 
according as theſe have been found or thought by the 
poſſeſſors or admirers of them to accompany them; yet, 
by the deception formerly mentioned, the merit or the 
conduct which entitled, or ſhould entitle, tothoſe marks 
of diſtinction, ſhall;be forgot or neglected, and the badges 
themſelves be paſſionately affected, or purſued, as in- 
cluding every excellency. If theſe are attained by any 
means, all the concomitants which nature, cuſtom, or 
accidents have joined to them, will be ſuppoſed to follow 
of courſe, Thus moral ends, with which the unhappy 
admirer is apt to colour over his paſſion and views, will, 
in his opinion, juſtify the-moſt immoral means, as proſti- 
tution, adulation, fraud, treachery, and every ſpecies of 
knavery, whether more open or more diſguiſed, 

When men are once engaged in active life, and find 
that wealth aod power, generally called intereſt, are the 
great avenues to every kind of enjoyment, they are apt 
to throw in many engaging moral forms to the object of 
their purſuit, in order to juſtify their paſhon, and varniſh 
over the meaſures they take to gratify it; as, independency 
on the vices or paſhons of others, proviſion and ſecurity 
to themſelves and friends, prudent oeconomy or well- 
placed charity, ſocial communication, ſuperiority to their 
enemies who are all villains, honourable ſervice, and 
many other ingredients of merit, To attain ſuch capaci- 
ties of uſefulneſs or enjoyment, what arts, nay, what 
meanneſſes can be thought blameable by thoſe cool pur- 
ſuers of intereſt ! Nor have they, whom the gay 
world is pleaſed to indulge with the title of men of plea- 
ſure, their imaginations leſs pregnant with moral images, 
with which they never fail to ennoble, or, if they cannot 
do that, to palliate their groſs purſuits. Thus, admiration 
of wit, of ſentiments and merit, friendſhip, love, generous 
ſympathy, mutual confidence, giving and receiving plea- 
ſure, are the ordinary ingredients with which they ſeaſon 
their gallantry and pleaſurable entertainments ; and by 
which they impoſe on themſelves, and endeavour to impoſe 
on others, that their amours are the joint iſſue of good 
ſenſe and virtue. 

Theſe aſſociations, variouſly combined and proportioned 
by the imagination, form the chief private paſſions which 
govern the lives of the generality; as the love of action, 
of pleaſure, power, wealth, and fame : they influence 


the defenſive, and affect the public paſſions, and raiſe 
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joy or ſorrow, 28 they are gratified or diſappointed. So 
that, in effect, theſe aſſociations of good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, and the paſſions they raiſe, are the main 
hinges of life and manners, and the great ſources of our 
happineſs or miſery, It is evident, therefore, that the 
whole of moral culture muſt depend on giving a right 
direction to the leading paſſions, and duly proportioning 
them to the value of the objects or goods purſued, unde 
what name ſoever they may appear, | 
Now, in order to give them this 1 direction and 


due proportion, it appears, from the foregoing detail, 


that thoſe aſſociations of ideas, upon which the paſſions 
depend, muſt be duly regulated: that is to ſay, as an ex- 
orbitant paſſion for wealth, pleaſure, or power, flows 
from an aſſociation or opinion that more beauty and good, 
whether natural or moral, enters into the enjoyment or 
poſſeſſion of them, than really belongs to either; there- 
fore, in reſtoring thoſe paſſions to their juſt proportion, 
we mult begin with correcting the opinion, or breaking 
the falſe aſſociation ; or, in other words, we muſt decom- 
pound the complex phantom of happineſs or good, which 
we fondly admire; diſunite thoſe ideas, that have no na- 
tural alliance; and ſeparate the original idea of wealth, 
power, or pleaſure, from the foreign mixtures incorporated 
with it, which enhance its value, or give it its chief power 
to enchant and ſeduce the mind. For inſtance, let it be 
conſidered how poor and inconſiderable a thing wealth is, 


if it be dis joined from real uſe, or from ideas of capacity 


in the poſſeſſor to do good, from independency, genero- 
ſity, proviſion for a family or friends, and ſocial commu- 
nication With others. By this ſtandard let its true value 
be fixed; let its miſapplication, or unbenevolent enjoy- 
ment, be accounted reid and infamous; and nothing 
worthy or eſtimable be aſcribed to the mere poſſeſſion of 
it, which is not borrowed from its generous uſe. | 

If that complex form of good which is called pleaſure, 
engages us, let it be analyſed into its conſtituent princi- 
ples, or thoſe allurements it draws from the heart and 
imagination, in order to heighten the low part of the in- 
dulgence; let the ſeparate and comparative moment of 
each be diſtinctly aſcertained, and deduced from that groſs 
part; and this remainder of the accumulative enjoyment 
will dwindle down into a poor, infipid, tranſitory thing. 
In proportion as the opinion of the good purſued abates, 
the admiration muſt decay, and the paſhon loſe ſtrength 
of courſe. . One effectual way to lower the opinion, and 
conſequently to weaken the habit founded on it, is to 
practice leſſer pieces of ſelf-denial, or to abſtain, to a 
certain pitch, from the purſuit or enjoyment of the fa- 
vourite object; and, that this may be the more eaſily ac- 
compliſhed, one muſt avoid thoſe occaſions, that compa- 
ny, thoſe places, and the other circumſtances that infla- 
med ore, and endeared the other: And, as a counter-pro- 
ceſs, let higher or even different enjoyments be brought 
in view, other paſſions played upon the former, different 
places frequented, other exerciſes tried, company kept 
with perſons of a different or more correct way of think- 
iog both in natural and moral ſubjects. 

As much depends on our ſetting out well in life, let 
the youthful fancy, which is apt to be very florid and 
luxuriant, be early accuſtomed, by inſtruction, example, 
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and ſignificant moral exerciſes, nay, by looks, geſtures, 
and every other teſtimony of juſt approbation or blame, 
to annex ideas of merit, honour, and happineſs—not to 
birth, dreſs, rank, beauty, fortune, power, popularity, 
and the like outward things, but to moral and truly vir- 
tuous qualities, and to thoſe enjoyments which ſpring 
from a well-informed judgment, and a regular conduct 
of the affections, eſpecially thoſe of the ſocial and difin- 
tereſted kind, Such dignified forms of beauty and good, 
often ſuggeſted, and, by moving pictures and examples, 
warmly recommended to .the imagination, enforced by 
the authority of - conſcience, and demonſtrated by reaſon 
to be the ſureſt means of enjoyment, and the only inde- 
pendent, undeprivable and durable goods, will be the beſt 
counter- balance to meaner paſhons, and the firmeſt foun- 
dation and ſecurity to virtue. | 

It is of great importance to the forming a juſt taſte, 
or pure and large conceptions of happineſs, to ſtudy and 


underſtand human nature well, to remember what a com 


plicated ſyſtem it is, particularly to have deeply imprinted 
on our mind that gradation of ſenſes, faculties, and 
powers of enjoyment formerly mentioned, and the ſub- 
ordination of goods reſulting from thence, which nature 
points out, and the experience of mankind confirms ; 


who, when they think ſeriouſly, and are not under the 


immediate influence of ſome violent prejudice or paſſion, 
prefer not the pleaſures of action, contemplation, 23 
and moſt exerciſes and joys of the moral kind, as friend - 


ſhip, natural affection, and the like, to all ſenſual grati - 
fications whatſoever ? Where the different ſpecies of plea - 


ſure are blended into one complex form, let them be ac- 


curately diſtinguiſhed, and be referred each to its proper 
faculty and ſenſe, and examined apart what they have 


peculiar, what common with others, and what foreiga 
and adventitious. 
fame, and the like, be tried by this teſt, and their true 


alloy will be found out.— Let it be farther conſidered, 


whether the mind may not be eaſy, and enjoy itſelf greatly, 


though it want many of thoſe elegancies and ſuperfluities 


of life which ſome pofleſs, or that load of wealth and 
power which others eagerly purſue, and under which 
they groan, Let the difficulty of attaining, the preca- 
riouſneſs of poſſeſhng, and the many abatements in en- 
joying overgrown wealth and envied greatneſs, of which 
the weary poſſeſſors fo frequently complain, as the 


hurry of buſineſs, the burden of company, of paying 
attendance to the few, and giving it to the many, the 
cares of keeping, the fears of loſing, and the deſires 


of increaſing what they have, and the other troubles 


which accompany this pitiful drudgery and pompous: 


ſervitude ; let theſe and the like circumſtances be often 


conſidered that are conducive to the removing or leſſening 
paſſion or 


the opinion of ſuch goods, and the attendant 
ſer of paſſions will decay of courſe. 


Let the peculiar bent of our nature and character be 


obſerved, whether we are moſt inclined to form aſſocia- 


tions and reliſh objects of the ſenſible, intellectual, or 


moral kind. Let that which has the aſcendant be parti- 


Let wealth, grandeur, luxury, love, 


3 


cularly watched; let it be. directed to right objects, be 


improved by proportioned exerciſes, and guarded by pro- 


per checks from an oppoſite quarter. Thus, the ſenſible | 
turn 
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turn may be exalted by the intellectual and a taſte for 
the beauty of the fine arts, and both may be made ſub- 
ſervient to convey and rivet ſentiments highly moral and 
public-ſpirited, This inward ſurvey mult extend to the 
ſtrength and weakneſſes of one's nature, one's condition, 
connections, habitudes, fortune, ſtudies, acquaintance, 
and the other circumſtances of one's life ; from which e- 
very man will form the juſteſt eſtimate of his own diſpo- 
ſitions and character, and the beſt rules for correcting 
and_improving them. And, in order to do this with 
more advantage, let thoſe times cr critical ſeaſons be 
watched when the mind is beſt diſpoſed towards a 


change, and let them be improved by vigorous reſo- 


lations, promiſes, or whatever elſe will engage the mind 
to perſevere in virtue, Let the conduct, in fine, be of- 
ten reviewed, and the cauſes of its corruption or improve- 
ment be carefully obſerved, ; 

It will greatly conduce to refine the moral taſte and 
ſtrengthen the virtuous temper, to aceuſtom the mind to 
the frequent exerciſe of moral ſentiments and determina- 
tions, by reading hiſtory, poetry, particularly of the pic- 
tureſque and dramatic kind, the ſtudy of the fine arts; 
by converſing with the moſt eminent for good-ſenſe ard 

virtue; but, above all, by frequent and repeated acts of 
© humanity, compaſſion, friendſhip, politeneſs, and hoſpitali- 
ty. It is exerciſe gives health and ſtrength. He that 
reaſons moſt frequently, becomes the wiſeſt, and moft en- 
Joys the pleaſures of wiſdom. He who is moſt often af- 
feed by objects of compaſhon in poetry, hiſtory, or real 
life, will have his ſoul moſt open to pity and its delightful 
pains and duties. So he alſo who practiſes molt diligentty 
the offices of kindneſs and charity, will by it cultivate 
that diſpoſition, from whence all his pretenſions to per- 
ſonal merit muſt ariſe, his preſent and his future happi- 
neſs, 

An uſeful and honourable employment in life will ad- 
miniſter a thouſand opportunities of this kind, and greatly 
ſtrengthen a ſenſe of virtue and good affections, which 


mult be nouriſked by right training, as well as our under- 


ſtandings. For ſuch an employment, by enlarging one's 
experience, giving an habit of attention and caution, or 
obliging one, from neceſſity or intereſt, to keep a guard 
over the paſhons, and ſtudy the outward decencies and 
appearancies of virtue, will by degrees produce good ha- 
bit, and at length inſinuate the love of virtue and honefty 
for its own ſake. 

It isa great inducement to the exerciſe of benevolence, 
to view human nature in a favourable light, to obſerve 
the characters and circumſtances of mankind on the faireſt 
ſides, to put the beſt conſtructions on their actions they 
will bear, and to conſider them as the reſult of partial and 
miſtaken, rather than ill affections, or, at worſt, as the 
exceſſes of a pardonable ſelf- love, ſeldom or never the 
effects of pure malice. 

Above all, the nature and conſequences of virtue and 
vice, their conſequences being the law of our nature and 
will of heaven; the light in which they appear to our ſu- 
preme Parent and Law-piver, and the reception they will 
meet with fram him; muſt be often attended to. The ex- 
erciſes of piety, as adoration and praiſe of the Divine Excel- 
lency, invocation of and dependence on his aid, confeſſion, 
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thankſgiving, and reſignation, are habitually to be indulged, 
and frequently performed, not only as medicinal, but high · 
ly improving to the temper. 

To conclude: It will be of admirable efficacy towards 
eradicating bad habits, and implanting good ones, fre- 
quently to contemplate human life as the great nurſery 
of our fature and immortal exiſtence, as that ſtate of 
probation in which we are to be educated for a divine life; 
to remember that our virtues or vices will be immortal 
as ourſelves, and influence our future as well as our pre- 
ſent happineſs, and therefore that every diſpsſition and 
action is to be regarded as pointing beyond the preſent 
to an immortal duration, An habitual attention to this 
wide and important connection will give a vaſt compaſs 
and dignity to our ſentiments and actions, a noble ſupe- 
riority to the pleaſures and pains of life, and a generous 
ambition to make our virtue as immortal as our being. 


Motives to Virtue from perſonal H appineſs . 


Wer have already conſidered our obligations to the 
practice of virtue, ariſing from the conſtitution of our 
nature, by which we are led to approve a certain order 
and ceconomy of affections, and a certain courſe of action 
correſpondent to it,—But beſides this, there are ſeveral 
motives which ſtrengthen and ſecure virtue, though not 
themſelves of a moral kind. Theſe are, its tendemcy 
to perſonal happineſs, and the contrary tendency of vice. 
«+ Perſonal happineſs ariſes, either from the ſtate of a 
man's own mind, or from the ſtate and diſpoſition of ex- 
ternal cauſes towards him.” 

We ſhall firſt examine the tendency of virtue to 
happineſs with reſpect to the ſtate of a man's own mind.” 
— This is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in morals ; 
becauſe, unleſs we can convince ourſelves, or ſhew to 0+ 


thers, that, by doing our duty, ,or fulfilling our-moral 


obligations, we conſult the greateſt ſatis faction of our own 
mind, or our higheſt intereſt on the whole, it will raiſe 
ſtrong and often unſurmountable prejudices againſt the 
practice of virtue, eſpecially whenever there ariſes any 
appearance of oppoſition between our duty and our ſa- 
tisfaction or intereſt, To creatures ſo deſirous of happi- 
neſs and averſe to miſery as we are, and often ſo oddly 
fituated amidſt contending paſſions and intereſts, it is ne- 
ceſſary that virtue appear not only an honourable, but a 
pleaſing and beneficent form. And in order to juſtify our 
choice to ourſelves, as well as before others, we mult 
ourſelves feel, and be able to avow in the face of the whole 
world, that her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and her 
paths the paths of peace. This will ſhew, beyond all 
contradiction, that we not only approve, but can give a 
ſufficient reaſon for what we do. 

Let a man in a cool hour, when he is diſengaged from 
buſineſs, and undiſturbed by paſſion, as ſuch cool hours 
will ſometimes happen, fit down, and ſeriouſly reflect with 
himſelf what ſtate or temper of mind he would chuſe to 
feel and indulge, in order to be eaſy and to enjoy himſelf. 
Would he chuſe, for that purpoſe, to be in a conſtant 
diſſipation and hurry of thought; to be diſturbed in the 
exerciſe of his reaſon ; to have various, and often inter- 
fering phantoms of good playing before his imagination, 
ſoliciting and diſtracting him by-turas; now ſoothing 10 
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with amuſing hopes, then torturing him with anxious 
ſcars ; ard to approve this nünute what he ſhall condemn 
the next? Would he chuſe to have a ſtrong and painful 
ſeale of every Petty injury; quick apprehenſions of every 
ippending evil; inceſſant and inſatiable deſires of power, 
wealth, honour, pleaſure; an irreconcileable antipathy 
agalntt all competitors and rivals ; inſolent and tyrannical 
C:{coſitions to all below him; fawnipg, and at the ſame 
time envious, diſpoſitions to all above him; with dark 
{:ſnicions and jealouſies of every mortal? Would he chuſe 
r.citicr to love, nor to be beloved of any; to have no 
friend in whom to conhde, or with whom to interchange 
hes ſentiments or deſigns ; no favourite, on whom to be- 
ſtow his kindneſs, or vent his paſſions; in fine, to be con- 
{cious of no merit with mankind, no eſteem from any 
creature, no good affection to his Maker, no concerns for 
or hopes of his approbation ; but, inſtead of all theſe, to 
hate, and know that he is hated, to contema, and know 
that he is contemned by all; by the good becauſe he 
is ſo unlike, and by the bad becauſe he is ſo like them- 
ſelves; to hate or to dread the very Being that made 
him; and, in ſhort, to have his breaſt the ſeat of price 
ard paſſion, petulance and revenge, deep melancholy, cool 
malignity, and all the other furies that ever poſſeſſed and 
tortured mankind? Would our calm inquirer after hap- 
pineſs pitch on ſuch a ſtate, and ſuch a temper of mind, 
as the moſt Iikely means to put him in poſſeſſion of his 
d:fired eaſe and ſelf-enjoyment ? 

Or would he rather chuſe a ſerene and eaſy flow of 


thought; a reaſon clear and compoſed; a judgment- 


unbiaſed by prejudice, and undiſtracted by pathon ; a 
ſober and well-governed fancy, which preſents the images 
of things true and unmixed with deluſive and unnatural 
charms, and therefore adminiſters do improper or dan- 
gerous fuel to the paſſions, but leaves the mind free to 
chuſe or reject, as becomes a reaſonable creature; a ſweet 
and ſedate temper, not eaſily ruffled by hopes or fears, 
prone neither to ſuſpicion nor revenge, apt to view men 
and things in the faireſt lights, and to bend gently to the 
humours of others rather than obſtinately to contend with 
them ? Would he chuſe ſuch moderation and continence 
of mind, as neither to be ambitious of power, fond of 
honours, covetous of wealth, nor a ſlave to pleaſure; a 
mind of courſe neither elated with ſucceſs, nor dejected 
with diſappointment ;, ſuch a modeſt and noble ſpirit as 
ſupports power without inſolence, wears honoprs with- 
out pride, uſes wealth without profuſion or parſimony ; 
and rejoices more in giving than in receiving pleaſure ; 
ſuch fortitude and equanimity as riſes above misfortunes, 
or turns them into bleſſings ; ſuch integrity aad greatneſs 
of mind, as neither flatters the vices, nor triumphs over 
tlie follies of men; as equally ſpurns ſervitude and 
tyranny, and will neither engage in low deſigns, nor abet 
them in others? Would he chuſe, in fine, ſuch mildneſs 
and benignity of heart as takes part in all the joys, and 
refuſes none of the ſorrows of others; ſtands well affec- 
ted to all mankind ; is conſcious of meriting the eſteem 
of all, and of being beloved by the belt ; a mind which 
delights in doing good without any ſhew, and yet arro- 
gates nothing on that account; rejoices in loving and be- 
ig beloved by its Maker, acts ever under his eye, reſians 
Ver 11 N* $8, 2 
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itſelf to his providence, and triumphs in his approbation ? 
Which of theſe diſpoſitions would be his choice, in order 
to be contented, ſerene, and happy? — The former temper 
is vice, the latter virtue. Where one prevails, there 
miſery prevails, and by the generality is acknowledged to 
prevail, Where the other reigns, there Eappinels reigns, 
and by the conſeſſion of mankind is acknowledged to reign, 
The perfection of either temper is miſery, or happineſs, in 
perfection. Therefore every approach to either extreme, 
is an approach to miſery, or to happineſs z that is to ſay, 
every degree of vice or virtue is accompanied with a pro- 
portionable degree of miſery or happineſs. | 

The principal alleviations of a virtuous man's calamities 
are theſe: Hat, though ſome of them may have been the 
effect of his imprudence, or weakneſs; yet few of then 
are ſharpened by a ſenſe of guilt, and none of them by a 
conſciouſneſs of wickedneſs, which ſurely is their keeneſt 
ſting :—that they are common to him with the beſt of 
men:—that they ſeldom or never attack him quite unpre- 
pared, but rather guarded with a conſciouſneſs of his own 
uncerity and virtue, Wich a faith and truſt in providence, 
and a firm reſignation to its perfect orders: that they 
may be improved as means of cotrection, or materials 
to give ſcope and ſtability to his virtues :—and, to 
name no more, they are conſiderably leflened, and often 
1 4278 to him, by the general ſympathy of the wiſe aad 
good. 5 

His enjoyments are more numerous, or, if leſs nume- 
rous, yet more intenſe, than thoſe of bad men: for he 
ſhares in the joys of others by rebound; and every in- 
creaſe of general or particular happineſs is a real addition 
to his own. It is true, his friendly ſympathy with others 
ſubjects him to ſome pains which the hard-hearted wretch 
does not feel; yet to give a looſe to it, is a kind of a- 
greeable diſcharge. It is ſuch a ſorrow as he loves to 
indulge ; a ſort of pleaſing anguiſh, that ſweetly melts 
the mind, and terminates in a ſelf-approving joy. Tho' 
the good man may want means to execute, or be diſap- 
pointed in the ſucceſs of his benevolent purpoſes ; yet he 
is ſtill conſcious of good affections; and that conſciouſneſs 
is an enjoy ment of a more delightful ſavour than the 
greateſt triumphs of ſucceſsful vice, If the ambitious, 
covetous, or voluptuous, are diſappointed, their paſhons 
recoil upon them with a fury proportioned to their opinion 
of the value of what they purſue, and their hope of ſuc- 
ceſs; while they have nothing within to balance the diſ- 
appointment, unleſs it is an uſeful fund of pride, which 
however frequently turns mere accidents into mortifying 
affronts, and exalts grief into rage and frenzy. Whereas 
the meek, humble, and benevolent temper is its own 
immediate reward; is ſatisſied from within; and as it 
magnifies greatly the pleaſure of ſucceſs, ſo it wonderfully 
alleviates, and in a manner annihilates, all pain for the 
want of it. | 1 | 

As the good man is conſcious of loving and wiſhing 
well to all mankind, he mult be ſenſible of his deferving 
the eſteem and goodwill of all; and this ſuppoſed reci- 
procation of ſocial feelings, is, by the very frame of our 
nature, made a ſource of very intenſe and enlivening 
joys. By this ſympathy of affeQions and intereſts he 
feels himſelf intimately united with the human race; and 
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being ſenſibly alive over the whole ſyſtem, his heart re- 
ceives and becomes reſponſive to every touch given to any 
part, So that he gathers contentment and delight from 
the pleaſed and happy ſtate of thoſe around him, from ac- 
eounts and relations of ſuch happineſſes, from the very 
countenances, geſtures, voices, and ſounds even of crea- 
tures foreign to our kind, whoſe ſigus of joy and content- 
ment he can any way diſcern. 

Nor do thoſe generous affections ſtop any other natu- 
ral ſource of joy whatever, or deaden his ſenſe of any 
innocent gratification. They rather keep the ſeveral 
ſenſes and powers of enjoyment open and diſengaged, in- 
tenſe, and uncorrupted by riot or abuſe; as is evident to 
any one who conſiders the diſſipated unfeeling ſtate of 
men of pleaſure, ambition, or intereſt, and compares it 
with the ſerene and gentle {tate of a mind at peace with 
itſelf, and friendly to all mankind, unruffled by any vio- 
lent emotion, and ſenſible to every good-natured and al- 
luring joy. 

It were eaſy, by going through the different ſets of 
affections, to ſhew, that it is only by maintaining 
the proportion ſettled there that the mind arrives at true 
repoſe and ſatisfation. If fear exceeds that proportion, 
it ſinks into melancholy and dejection. If anger paſſes 
juſt bounds, it ferments into rage and revenge, or ſub- 
ſides into a ſullen corroding gloom, which embitters e- 
very good, and renders one exquiſitely ſenſible to every 
ill, The private paſſions, the love of honour eſpecially, 
whoſe impulſes are more generous as its effects are more 
diffuſive, are ioſtruments of private pleaſure; but if they 
are diſproportioned to our wants, or to the yalue of the 
ſeveral objects, or to the balance of other paſſions equal- 
ly neceſſary and more amiable, they become inſtruments 
of intenſe pain and miſery. For, being now deſtitute of 
that counterpoiſe which held them at a due pitch, they 
grow turbulent, peeriſh, and revengeful, the cauſe of 
conſtant reſtleſſneſs and torment, ſometimes flying out 
into a wild delirious joy, at other times ſettling into a 
deep ſplenetic grief. The concert between reaſon and 
paſſion is then broke: all is diſſonance and diſtraction 
within, The mind is out of frame, and feels an agony 
proportioned to the violence of the reigning paſſion. 

The caſe is much the ſame, or rather worſe, when 
any of the particular kind affections are out of their na- 
tural order and proportion ; as happens in the caſe of ef- 
feminate pity, exorbitant love, parental dotage, or any 
party paſſion, where the juſt regards to ſociety are ſup- 
planted. The more ſocial and diſintereſted the paſſion 
13, it breaks out into the wilder exceſſes, and makes the 
more dreadful havock, both within and abroad, as is but 
too apparent in thoſe caſes where a falſe 2 of reli- 
gion, honour, zeal, or party- rage, has ſeized on the 
natural enthuſiaſm of the mind, and worked it up to 
madueſs. It breaks through all ties natural and civil, 
counteracts the moſt ſacred and ſolemn obligations, filen- 
ces every other affection whether public or private, and 
transforms the moſt gentle natures into the molt ſavage 
and inhuman, 

Whereas the man who keeps the balance of affection 
even, is eaſy and ſerene in his motions; mild, and yet 
affeQionate ; uniform and conſiſtent with himſelf; is not 
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liable to diſagreeable colliſions of intereſts and paſſions , 
gives always place to the molt friendly and humane affec- 
tions; and never to diſpoſitions or acts of reſentment, 
but on high occaſions, when the ſecurity of the private, 
or welfare of the public ſyſtem, or the great intereſts of 
mankind neceſſarily require a noble indignation ; and e- 
ven then he obſerves a juſt meaſure in wrath ; and laſh 
of all, he proportions every paſſion to the value of the 
object he affects, or to the importance of the end he 
purſues, 

To ſum up this part of the argument, the honeſt and 
good man has emineatly the advantage of the knaviſh 
and ſelfiſh wretch in every reſpect. The pleaſures which 
the laſt enjoys flow chiefly from external advantages and 
gratifications ; are ſuperficial and tranſitory ; daſhed with 
long intervals of ſatiety, and frequent returns of remorle 
and fear ; dependent on favourable accidents and conjunc- 
tures; and ſubjected to the humours of men. But the 
good man is ſatisfied from himſelf ; his principal poſſeſ- 
ſions lie within, and therefore beyond the reach of the 
caprice of men or fortune ; bis enjoyments are exquiſite 
and permanent; accompanied with no inward checks to 
damp them, and always with ideas of dignity and ſelf. 
approbation; may be taſted at any time, and in ny place, 
The grartifications of vice are turbulent and unnatural, 
generally ariſing from the relief of paſſions in themſelves 
intolerable, and iſſuing in tormenting reflections; often 
irritated by diſappointment, always inflamed by enjoy- 
ment, and yet ever cloyed with repetition. The plea- 
ſures of virtue are calm and natural; flowing from the 
exerciſe of kind affections, or delightful reflections in 
conſequence of them; not only agreeable in the proſpect, 
but in the preſent feeling? they never ſatiate, or loſe 
their reliſh ; nay, rather the admiration of virtue grows 
ſtronger every day; and not only is the deſire but the 
enjoyment heightened: by every new gratification ; and, 
unlike to molt others, it is increaſed, not dimiaiſhed, by 
ſympathy and communication. In fine, the ſatisfactions 
of virtue may be purchaſed without a bribe, and poſſeſſed 
in the humbleſt as well as the moſt triumphant fortune 
they can bear the ſtricteſt review, do not change with 
circumſtances, nor grow old with time. Force cannot 
rob, nor fraud cheat us of them; and, to crowa all, in- 
ſtead of abating, they enhance every other pleaſure, 

But the happy conſequences of virtue are ſeen, not 
only in the internal enjoyments it affords a man, but“ in 
the favourable diſpoſition of external cauſes towards him, 
to which it contributes,” 

As virtue gives the ſober poſſeſhon of one's ſelf and 
the command of one's paſiions, the conſequence muſt be, 
heart's eaſe, and a fine natural flow of ſpirits, which 
conduce more than any thing elſe to health and long life, 
Violent paſſions, and the exceſſes they occaſion, gradu- 
ally impair and wear dowa the machine, But the calm 
placid ſtate of a temperate mind, and the healthful exer- 
ciſes in which virtue engages her faithful votaries, pre- 
ſerve the natural functions in full vigour and harmony, 
and exhilarate the ſpirits, which are the chief inſtruments 
of action. 

It may by ſome be thought odd to aſſert, that virtue 
is no enemy to a man's fortune in the preſent ſtate of 

| chings. 
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things, But if, by fortune, be meant a moderate or 
competent ſhare of wealth, power, or credit, not over - 
grown degrees of them, what ſhould hinder the virtuous 
man from obtaining that? He cannot cringe or fawn, it 
is true; but he can be civil and obliging as well as the 
koave : and ſurely, his civility is more alluring, becauſe 
it has more manlineſs and grace in it than the mean adu- 
lation of the other: he cannot cheat or undermine ; but 
he may be cautious, provident, watchful of occaſions, 
2nd equally prompt with the rogue in improving them: 
he ſcorns to proſtitute himſelf as a pander to the paſſions, 
or as a tool to the vices of mankind 5 but he may have as 
ſound an underſtanding, and as good capacities for pro- 
moting their real intereſts, as the verieſt court-ſlave ; and 
then, he is more faithful and true to thoſe who employ 
him. In the common courſe of buſineſs, he has the ſame 
chances with the knave of acquiring a fortune, and riſing 
in the world, He may have equal abilities, equal in- 
duſtty, equal attention to buſineſs; and in other reſpe& 

he has greatly the advantage of him, People love better 
to deal with him; they can truſt him more; they know 
he will not impoſe on them, nor take advantage of them, 
and can depend more on his word than on the oath or 
ſtrongeſt ſecurities of others. Whereas what is com- 
monly called cunning, which is the offspring of ignorance, 
and conſtant companion of knavery, is not only a mean- 
ſpirited, but a very ſhort-ſighted talent, and a fundamen- 
tal obltacle in the road of buſineſs. It may procure in- 
deed immediate and petty gains; but it is attended with 
dreadful abatements, which do more than over-balance 
them, both as it ſinks a man's credit when diſcovered, 
and cramps that largeneſs of mind, which extends to 
the remoteſt as well as the neareſt intereſt, and takes in 
the moſt durable equally with the moſt trapfient gains. 
It is therefore eaſy to ſee how much a man's credit and 
reputation, and conſequently his ſucceſs, depend on his 
honeſty and virtue, 

Wich regard to ſecurity and peace with his neighbours, 
it may be thought, perhaps, that the man of a quiet for- 
giving temper, and a flowing benevolence and courteſy, 
is much expoſed to injury and affronts from every proud 
or peeviſh mortal who has the power or will to do miſ- 
chief, If we ſuppoſe, indeed, this quietneſs and gentle- 
neſs of nature accompanied with cowardice or puſillanĩ- 
mity, this may often be the caſe ; bur in reality, the 
good man is bold as a lion, and ſo much the bolder for 
being the calmer, Such a perſon will hardly be a butt 
to mankind. The ill-natured will be afraid to provoke 
him, and the good-natured will not incline to do it. 
Beſides, true virtue, which is conducted by reaſon, and 
exerted gracefully and without parade, is a moſt inſinu- 
_ ating and commanding thing; if it cannot diſarm malice 
and reſentment at once, it will wear them out by degrees, 
and ſubdue them at length. How many have, by favours, 
and prudently yielding, triumphed over an enemy who 
would have been inflamed into tenfold rage by the fierceſt 
oppoſition? In fine, goodnels is the moſt univerſally pa- 
pular thing that can be. 

To conclude, the good man may have ſome enemies, 
but he will have more friends; and having given ſo many 
marks of private friendſhip or public virtue, he can hard- 
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ly be deſtitute of a patron: to protect, or a ſanAuary to 
entertain him, or to entertain or protect his children when 
he is gone. Though he ſhould have little elſe to leave 
them, he bequeaths them the faireſt, and generally the 
moſt unenvied, inberitance of a good name; which, like 
good feed ſown in the held of futurity, will often raiſe 
up unſolicited frineds, and yield a benevolent harveſt of 
unexpected charities, But ſhould the fragrance of the 
parent's virtue prove offenſive to a perverſe or enyious 
age, or even draw perſecution on the friendleſs orphans, 
there is One in heaven, who will be more than a father 


to them, and recompence their parent's virtues by ſhower- 
ing down bleſſings on them, 


Motives to Virtue from the Being and PrRoviDeEncB 
1 of Gov. 


Bes$1DEs the intereſting motive mentioned in the laſt 
ſection, there are two great motives to virtue, ſtrictly 
connected with human life, and reſalting from the very 
conſtitution of the haman mind, The firſt is the being 
and providence of God; the ſecond is the immortality of 
the ſoul, with future rewards and puniſhments. | 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that man, by the 
conſtitution of his nature, is deſigned to be a religious 
creature, He is intimately connected with the Deity, and 
neceſſarily dependent on him. From that connection and 
neceſſary dependence reſult various obligations and du- 
ties; without fulfilling which, ſome of his ſublimeſt pow- 
ers and affections would be incomplete and abortive. If 
he be likewiſe an immortal creature, and if his preſent 
conduct ſhall affect his future happineſs in another ſtate 
as well as in the preſent; it is evident, that we take only a 
partial view of the creature if we leave out this important 
property of his nature, and make a partial eſtimate of 
human life if we ſtrike out of the account, or over-look, 
that part of his duration which runs out into eternity. 

It is evident, that * to have a reſpect to the Deity in our 
temper and conduct, to venerate and love his character, 
to adore his goodneſs, to depend upon and reſign ourſelves 
to his providence, to ſeek his approbation, and act un- 
der a ſenſe of lis authority, is a fundamental part of mo- 
ral virtue, and the completion of the higheſt deſtination. 
of our nature.“ 5 

But as piety is an eſſential part of virtue, ſo likewiſe it 
is a great ſupport and enforcement to the practice of it. 
To contemplate and admire a being of ſuch tranſcendent 
dignity and perfection as God, mult naturally and neceſ- 
ſarily open and enlarge the mind, give a freedom and am- 
pleneſs to its powers, and a 3 and elevation to its 
aims. For, the preatnefs of an object, and the excel - 
lency of the act of any agent about a tranſcendant object, 
doth mightily tend to the enlargement and improvement 
of his faculties.” Little objects, mean. company, mean 
cares, and mean buſineſs, cramp the mind, contract its 
views, and give it a creeping air and deportment. But 
when it. ſoars above mortal cares and mortal purſuits in- 
to the regions of divinity, and converſes with the Greateſt 
and Belt of Beings, it ſpreads itſelf into a wider compaſs, 
takes higher flights in reaſon and goodneſs, and becomes 
Godlike in its air and manners. Virtue is, if one ma 


ſay ſo, both the effect and cauſe of largeneſs of mind. It. 
requires 
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requires that one think freely, and act nobly. Now, what 
can conduce more to freedom of thought and dignity of 
action, than to conceive worthily of God, to reverence 
and adore his unrivalled excellency, to imitate and tran- 
ſcribe that excellency into our own nature, to remember 
our relation to him, and that we are the image and re- 
preſentatives of his glory to the reſt of the creation? Such 
feelings and exerciſes muſt and will make us ſcorn all 
actions that are baſe, unbandſome, or unworthy our ſtate; 
and the relation we ſtand in to God will irradiate the 
mind with the light of wiſdom, and ennoble it with the 
liberty and dominion of virtue. 

The influence and efficacy of religion may be conſidered 
in another light. We all know that the preſence of a friend, 
a neighbour, or any number of ſpectators, but eſpecially 
an auguſt aſſembly of them, uſes to be a conſiderable check 
upon the coduct of one who is not loſt to all ſenſe of ho- 
pour and ſhame, and contributes to reſtrain many irre gu- 
lar ſallies of paſſion. In the ſame manner we may imagine, 
that the awe of ſome Superior Mind, who is ſuppoſed pri- 
vy to our ſecret conduct, and armed with full power to 
reward or puniſh it, wil! impoſe a reſtraint on us in ſuch 
actions as fall not under the controul or animadverſion of 
others. If we go (till kigher, and ſuppoſe our inmoſt 
thoughts and darkeſt deſigns, as well as our moſt ſecret 
actions, to lie open to the notice of the Supreme and 
Univerſal Mind, who is both the ſpectator and judge of 
human actions; it is evident, that the belief of ſo auguſt 
a preſence, and ſuch awful inſpection, muſt carry a re- 
ſtraint and weight with it proportioned to the {ſtrength 
of that belief, and be an additional motive to the prac 
tice of many duties which would not have been performed 
without it, | 

It may be obſerved farther, that ** to live under an ha- 
bitual ſenſe of the Deity and his great adminiſtration, is 
to be converſant with wiſdom, order, and beauty, in the 
higheſt fubjects, and to receive the delightful refle&tions 
and benign feelings which theſe excite, while they irra 
diate upon him from every ſcene of nature and providence.” 
How improving muſt ſuch views be to the mind, in di- 
lating and exalting it above thoſe puny intereſts and com- 
petitions which agitate and eaflame the bulk of mankind 
againſt each other! 


Native to Virtue from the Immortality of the Soul, &c. 


THz other motive mentioned was the immortality of the 
ſoul, with future rewards and puniſhments. The meta- 
phyſical proofs of the ſoul's immortality, are commonly 
drawn from its ſimple, uncompounded, and indiviſible 
nature; from whence it is concluded, that it cannot be cor- 
rupted or extinguiſhed by a diſſolution or deſtruction of 
parts :—from its having a beginning of motion within it- 
felf ; whence it is inferred, that it cannot diſcontinue and 
loſe its motion: from the different properties of matter 
and mind; the ſluggiſhveſs and inactivity of one, and the 
immenſe activity of the other; its prodigious flight of 
thought and imagination; its penetration, memory, fore- 
fight, and anticipations of futurity; from whence it is 
concluded, that a being of io divine a nature cannot be 
extinzuiſhed, But as theſe metapbylicel proofs depend 
on intricate reaſorĩags concetning the nature, properties, 
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and diſtinRtion of body and mind, with which we are not 
very well acquainted, they are not obvious to ordinary 
underſtandings, and are ſeldom ſo convincing, even to thole 
of higher reach, as not to leave ſome doubts behind them, 
Therefore, perhaps, it is not fo ſafe to reſt the proof of 
ſuch an important article on what many may call the 
ſubtleties of ſchool learning. Thoſe proofs which are 
brought from analegy, from the moral conſtitution and 
phenomena of the kaman mind, the moral attributes 
of God, and the preſent courſe of things, and which are 
therefore called the moral arguments, are the plaineſt, 
and generally the moſt ſatisfying. We ſhall ſelect only one 

or two from the reſt, | 
In tracing the nature and deſtination of any being, we 
form the ſureſt judgment from his powers of action, and 
the ſcope and limits of theſe, compared with his ſtate, or 
with that field in which they are exerciſed. If this being 
paſſes through different ſtates or fields of action, and we 
find a ſucceſſion of powers adapted to the different periods 
of his progreſs, we conclude that he was deſtined for 
thoſe ſucceſſive ſtates, and reckon his nature progreſſive. 
If, befides the immediate ſet of powers which fit him for 
action in his preſent (tate, we obſerve another ſet which 
appears ſuperfluous if he was to be confined to it, and 
which point to another or higher one, we naturally con- 
clude, that he is not deſigned to remain in his prefent ſtate, 
but to advance to that for which thoſe ſupernumerary 
powers are adapted. Thus we argve, that the infeQ, 
which has wings forming or formed, and all the appara- 
tus proper for flight, is not deſtined always to creep on 
the ground, or to continu? in the torpid ſtate of adhering 
to a wall, but is deſigned in its ſeaſon to take its flight 
in air. Without this farther deſtination, the admirable 
mechaniſm of wings, and the other apparatus, would be 
uſeleſs and abſurd. The ſame kind of reaſoning may be 
applied to man, while he lives only a fort of vegetative 
life in the worgb. He is furniſhed even there with a 
beautiful apparatus of organs, eyes, ears, and other de- 
licate ſenſes, which receive nouriſhment indeed, but are 
in a manner folded up, and have no proper exerciſe cr 
uſe in their preſent confinement. Let us ſuppoſe ſ me 
intelligent ſpectator, who never had any connection with 
man, nor the leaſt acquaintance with human affairs, to {ce 
this odd phenomenon; a creature formed after ſuch a man- 
ner, and placed in a fituation apparenily unfuitable to 
ſuch various machinery; mult he not be ſtrangely puzzled 
about the ufe of his complicated ſtructure, and reckon 
ſach a profuſion of art and admirable workmanſhip loſt 
on the ſubject; or reaſon, by way of anticipation, that a 
creature, endued with {uch various, yet unexerted capa- 
cities, was deſtined for a more enlarged ſphere of action, 
in which thoſe latent capacities ſhall have full play? The 
vaſt variety, and yet beautiful ſymmetry and proportions, 
of the ſeveral parts and organs with which the creature 
is endued, and their apt coheſion with, and dependence 
on, the curious receptacle of their life and rouriſhment, 
would forbid his. concluding the whole to be the birth of 
chance, or the bungling effort of an unfkilful artiſt, at 
leaſt would make him demur a while at ſo harſh a ſen- 
tence. But if, while he is in this ſtate of uncertainty, 
we ſuppoſe him to ſee the babe, after à fey ſucceſsſul 
ſtruggles; 
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fruggles, throwing off his fetters, breaking looſe from 
his little dark priſon, and emerging into open day; then 
unfolding his recluſe and dormant powers, breathing in 
air, gazing at light, admitting colours, ſounds, and all 
the fair variety of nature; immediately his doubts clear 
vp, the propriety and excellency of the workmanſhip 
dawn upon him with full luſtre, and the whole myſtery 
of the firſt period is unravelled by the opening of this 
new ſcene, 
lives chiefly a kind of animal life, . e. of ſenſe and ap- 
petite ; yet by various trials and obſervations he gains 
experience, and by the gradual evolution of the powers 
of imagination he ripens apace for an higher life, for 
exerciſing the arts of deſign and imitation, and of thoſe 
in which ſtrength or dexterity are more requiſite than 
acuteneſs or reach of judgment. In the ſucceeding rational 
or intellectual period, his underſtanding, which formerly 
crept in a lower, mounts into an higher ſphere, canvaſſes the 
natures, judges of the relations of things, forms ſchemes, 
deduces conſequences from what is paſt, and from preſent 
as well as paſſ collects future events. By this ſucceſhon of 
ſtates, and of correſpondent culture, he grows up at length 
into a moral, ſocial, and a political creature, This is the laſt 
period, at which we perceive him to arrive in this his mor- 
tal career. Each period is introductory to the next ſuc- 
ceeding one ; each life is a field of exerciſe and improve- 
ment for the next higher one, the life of the fœtus for 
that of the infant, the life of the infant for that of the 
child, and all the lower for the higheſt and beſt. But 
is this the laſt period of nature's progreſhon ? Is this the 
utmoſt extent of her plot, where ſhe winds up the drama, 
and diſmiſſes the actor into eternal oblivion ! Or does he 
appear to be inveſted with ſupernumerary powers, which 
have not full exerciſe and ſcope, even in the laſt ſcene, 
and reach not that maturity or perfection of which they 
are capable; and therefore point to ſome higher ſcene, 
where he is to ſuſtain another and more important cha- 
rater than he has yet ſuſtained ? If any ſuch there are, 
may we not conclude by analogy, or in the ſame way 
of anticipation as before, that he is deſtined for that 
afterpart, and is to be produced upon a more auguſt 
and ſolemn ſtage, where his ſublimer powers ſhall have 
proportioned action, and its nature attain its completion? 
If we attend to that curioſity, or prodigious thirſt of 
knowledge, which is natural to the mind in every period 
of its progreſs; and conſider withal the endleſs round of 
buſineſs and care, and the various hardſhips to which the 
bulk of mankind are chained down; it is evident, that in 
this preſent ſtate, it is impoſhble to expect the gratifica- 
tion of an appetite at once ſo inſatiable and ſo noble. 
Our'ſenſes, the ordinary organs by which knowledge is 
let into the mind, are always imperfect, and often falla- 
cious ; the advantages of aſſiſting, or correcting them, 
are poſſeſſed by few ; the difficulties of finding out truth 
zmidſt the various and contradictory opinions, intereſts, 
and paſhons of mankind, are many ; and the wants of the 
creature, and of thoſe with whom he is connected, nu- 
merous and urgent; ſo that it may be ſaid of moſt men, 
that their intellectual organs are as much ſhut up and ſe- 
cluded from proper nouriſhment and exerciſe in that little 
circle to which they are confined, as the bodily organs 
Vor. III. Ne. 81. it 


Though in this ſecond period the creature. 
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are in the womb. Nay, thoſe who to an aſpiring genius 


have added all the aſſiſtances of art, leiſure, and the moſt 
liberal education, what narrow proſpects can even they 
take of this unbounded ſcene of things from that little e- 
minence on which they ſtand? And how eagerlydo they 
{till graſp at new diſcoveries, without any ſatisfaRtion or 
limit to their ambition ? | | 

But ſhould it be ſaid, that man is made for action, and 
not for ſpeculation, or fruitleſs ſearches after knowledge; 
we aſk, For what kind of action? Is it only for bodily 
exerciſes ; or for moral, political; and religious ones ? 
Of all theſe he is capable: yet, by the unavoidable ciccum : 
{tances of his lot, be is-tied down to the former; and has 
hardly any leiſure to think of the latter; or, if he has, 
wants the proper inſtruments of exerting them. The 
love of virtue, of one's friends and country, the generous 
ſympathy with mankind, and heroic zeal of doing good, 
which are all ſo natural to great and good minds, and 
ſome traces of which are found in the loweſt, are ſeldom 
united with proportioned means or opportunities of exer- 
ciſing them; ſo that the moral ſpring, the noble energies 
and impulſes of the mind, can hardly find proper ſcope, 
even in the moſt fortunate condition; but are much de- 
preſſed in ſome, and almoſt entirely reſtrained in the ge- 
nerality, by the numerous clogs of an indigent, ſickly, 
or embaraſſed life. Were ſuch mighty powers, ſuch 
Godlike affections planted in the human breaſt, to be told- 
ed up in the narrow womb of our preſent exiſtence, never 
to be produced into a more perfect life, nor to expatiate 
in the ample career of immortality ?. 

Let it be conſidered, at the ſame time, that no poſ- 


ſeſſion, no enjoyment within the round of mortal things, 


is commenſurate to the deſires, or adequate to the capa- 
cities of the mind. The moſt envied condition has its 
abatements; the happieſt conjuncture of fortune leaves 
many wiſhes behind; and after the higheſt gratifications, 
the mind is carried forward in purſuit of new ones without 
end, Add to all, the fond delire of immortality, the 
ſecret dread of non-exiſtence, and the high unremitting 
pulſe of the ſoul beating for perfection, joined to the im- 
probability or the impoſſibility of attaining it here; and 
then judge whether this elaborate ſtructure, this magnifi- 
cient apparatus of inward powers and organs, does not 
plainly point out an hereafter, and intimate eternity to 
man? Does nature give the finifhing touches to the 
leſſer and ignobler inſtances of her'{kill, and raiſe every 
other creature to the maturity and perfection of his being; 
and ſhall ſhe leave her principal workmanſhip unfiniſhed ? 
Does ſhe carry the vegetative and animal life in man 
to their full vigour, and higheſt deſtination; and ſhall ſhe 
ſuffer his intellectual, his moral, his divine life to fade 
away, and be for ever extinguiſhed ? Would ſuch abor- 
tions in the moral world be congruous to that perfection 
of wiſdom and goodneſs which upholds and adorns the 
natural ? 

We mult therefore conclude, from this detail, that the 
preſent ſtate, even at its belt, is only the womb of man's 
being, in which the nobleſt principles of his nature are 
in a manner fettered or ſecluded from a correſpondent 
{ſphere of action; and therefore deſtined for a future and 


unbounded ſtate, where they ſhall emancipate themſelves, 
1 | 
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and exert the ſulo?ſs of theit ftrength, The moſt accom 
pliſhed mortal, in this low and dark appartment of na- 
ture, is only the rudiments of what he ſhall be, when he 
takes his etherial flight, and puts on immortality, With- 
out a reference to that ſtate, man were a mere abortion, a 
rude unfiniſhed embryo, a monſter in nature. But this 
being once ſupooſed, he ſtill maintains his rank, of the 
malter-piece of the creation ; his latent powers are all 
ſoitable to the harmony and progreſhon bf nature; his 
noble aſpirations, and the pains of his diſſolution, are his 
efforts towards a ſecond birth, the pangs of his _—_— 
iato light, liberty, and perfection; and death his dif- 
charge from gaol, his ſeparation from his fellow-priſoners, 
and introduction into the aſſembly of thoſe heroic ſpirits 
who are gone before him, and of their great eternal Pa- 
rent. The fetters of his mortal coil being looſened, and 
his priſon-walls broke down, he will be bare and open on 
every ſide to the admiſſion of truth and virtue, and their 
fair atrendant happineſs; every vital and intellectual 
ſpring will evolve itſelf, with a divine elaſticity, in the 
free air of heaven. He will not then peep at the univerſe 
and its glorious Author through a dark grate, ora groſs 
medium, nor receive the reflections of E glory through 
the ſtrait openings of ſenſible organs; but will be all eye, 
all car, all etherial and divine feeling.—Let one part, 
however, of the analogy be attended to; That, as in the 
womb we receive our original conſtitution, form, and the 
efſential ſtamina of our being. which we carry along with 
us into the light, and which greatly affect the ſucceeding 
periods of our, life; ſo our temper and condition in the 
future life will depend on the conduct we have obſerved, 
and the character we have formed in the preſent life. 
We are here in miniature what we ſhall be at full length 
hereafter. The firſt rude ſketch, or out- lines of reaſon 
and virtue, mult be drawn at preſent, to be afterwards 
enlarged to the ſtature and beauty of angels. 

This, if duly attended to, muſt prove not only a guard, 
but an admirable incentive to virtue, For he who faith- 
fully and ardently follows the light of knowledge, and 
pants after higher improvements in virtue, will be wonder- 
fully animated and inflamed in that purſuit, by a full con- 
viction that the ſcene does not cloſe with life; — that his 
ſtruggles ariſing from the weakneſs of nature, and the 
ſtrength of habit, will be turned into triumphs ;—that 
his career in the tracts of wiſdom and gocdneſs will be 
both ſwifter and ſmoother ;—and thoſe generous ardors 
with which he glows towards heaven, i. e. the perfection 
and immortality of virtue, will find their adequate object 
and exerciſe ia a ſphere proportionably enlarged, incor- 
ruptible, immortal. On the other hand, what an inexpreſ- 
Eble damp maſt it be to the good man, to dread the to- 
tal extinction of that light and virtue, without which life, 
Lay immortality itſelf, were not worth a {angle wiſh ? 

Many writers draw their proofs of the immortality of 
the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
from the unequal di{tribution of theſe here, It cannot be 
diſſembled that wicked men often eſcape the outward pu- 
riſhment due to their crimes, and do not feel the inward 
in that meaſure their demerit ſeems to require, partly 
from the callouſneſs induced upon their nature by the 
habits of vice, and partly from the diſſipation of their 
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minds abroad by pleaſure or buſineſs ; and ſometimes 
good men do not reap all the natural and genuine fruits 
of their virtue, through the many unforſeen or unavoid- 
able calamities in which they ate involved. This, no doubt, 
upon the ſuppoſition of an all wiſe and good Providence, 
were an argument, and a ſtrong one too, for a future 
ſtate, in which thoſe inequalities thall be corrected. But 
unleſs we ſuppoſe a prepollent good order in the preſent 
fcene of things, we weaken the proof of the divine admi- 
iſtration, and the preſumption of better order in any 
future period of it, - 

Virtue has preſent rewards, and vice preſent puniſhments, 
ann-<xed to it; ſuch rewards and puniſhments as make 
virtue, in moſt caſes that happen, far more eligible than 
vice : but, in the infinite variety of human cantingencies, 
it may ſometimes fall out, that the inflexible practice of 
virtue ſhall deprive a man of conſiderable advantages to 
himſelf, his family, or friends, which he might gain by 
a well- timed piece of roguery, ſuppoſe by berraying his 
truſt, voting againtt his conſcience, ſelling his country, 
or any other crime where the ſecurity againſt diſcovery 
ſhall heighten the tempration. Or, it may happen, that a 
ſtrict adherence to his honour, to his religion, to the cauſe 
of liberty and virtue, ſhall expoſe him, or his family, to 
the loſs of every thing, nay to poverty, ſlavery, death it- 
ſelf, or to torments far more intolerable. Now, what 
ſhall ſecure a man's virtue in circumſtances of ſuch trial? 
What ſhall enfore the obligations of conſcience againſt the 
allurements of ſo many intereſts, the dread of ſo many and 
ſo terrible evils, and the almoſt unſurmountable averſion of 
human nature to exceſſiveſpain? The conflict is the greater, 
when thecircum(tances of the crime are ſuch as eafily admit 
a variety of alleviations from necellity, natural affection, 
love to one's family, or friends, perhaps in indigence: 
Theſe will give it even the air of virtue, Add to all, 
that the crime may be thought to have few bad conſequen- 
ces,—may be eaſily concealed, —or imagined poſhble to 
be retrieved in a good meaſure by future good conduct. 
It is obvious to which {ide moſt men will lean in ſuch a 
caſe, and how much need there is of a balance in the op- 
polite ſcale, from the conſideration of a God, of a provi- 
pence, and of an immorral ſtate of retribution, to keep 
the mind firm and uncorrupt in thoſe or like inſtances of 
ſingular trial or diſtreſs, 

But without ſuppoſing ſuch peculiar inſtances, a ſenſe 
of a Governing Mind, and a perſuaſion that virtue is not 
only befriended by him here, but will be crowned by him 
hereafter with rewards ſuitable to its nature, vatt in them- 
ſelves, and immortal in their duration, muſt be not only 
a mighty ſupport and incentive to the practice of virtue, 
but a ſtrong barrier againſt vice. The thoughts of an 
almighty Judge, and of an impartial future reckoning, are 
often alarming, inexpreſſbly ſo, even to the ſtouteſt offen- 
ders, On the other hand, how ſupporting mult it be to 
the good man, to think that he acts under the eye of his 
Friend, as well as Judge! How improving, to confider the 
preſent ſtate as conneRed with a future one, and every 
relation in which he ſtands as a ſchool of dicipline for his 
affections, every trial as the exerciſe of ſome virtue, and 
the virtuous deeds which reſult from both as introductoty 
to higher ſcenes of action and enjoyment ! Finally, how 


tranſporting 


tranſporting is it to view death as his diſcharge from the 
waifare of mortality, and a triumphant entry into a ſtare 
of freedom, ſecurity, and perfection; in which knowledge 
and wiſdom ſhall break upon him from every quarter; 
where each faculty ſhall have its proper object; and his 
virtue, which was often damped or defeated here, ſhall 
be enthroned in undiſturbed and eternal empire! 

On reviewing this ſhort ſyſtem of morals, and the mo- 
tives which ſupport and enforce it, and comparing both 
with the Chriſtian ſcheme, what light, and vigour do they 
borrow from thence! How clearly and fully does Chriſti- 
anity lay open the connections of our nature, both mate- 
rial and immaterial, and future as well as preſent! What 
an ample and beautiful detail does it preſent of the duties 
we owe to God, to ſociety, and ourſelves; promulgated in 
the molt ſimple, intelligible, and popular manner; di- 
veſted of every partiality of ſe& or nation; and adapted 
to the general (tate of mankind! With what bright and 
alluring examples does it illuſtrate and recommend the 
practice of thoſe duties; and with what mighty ſanc- 
tivas does it inforce that practice! How ſtrongly does it 
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MORAL szxsk, that whereby we perceive what is 
good, virtuous, and beautiful in actions, manners, and 
characters. See MoraLs. 

MORALITY. See Moxar PnriLosorny., 

MORASS, a low, maiſt land, which receives the wa- 
ters from the higher grounds without having any de- 
{cent to carry them off. 

MORAVIA, a marquiſate, or province in Bohemia, 
bounded by Sileſia on the north-eaſt, by Hungary and 
Auſtria on the ſouth, and by Bohemia on the north- 


welt, 


MORAVIANS, a ſect of Proteſtants, who have been 


ſettled for a conſidorable timeipaſt at Hernhuth in 
Germany, and have of late years ſpread themſelves 
over molt of our American colonies, as well as in ſe- 
veral -parts of England, where they are permitted to 
{ettle by a late act of parliament. They have a kind 
of church- government peculiar to themſelves, and are 
commonly known by the name of Unitas Fratrum, or 
The Brethren, They profeſs the utmoſt veneration 
for our bleſſed Saviour, whom they conſider as their 
immediate Head and Director; enjoin the moſt implicit 
obedience to the rulers of their church; and are ſaid 
to practiſe much brotherly love amongſt one another. 
MORBID, among phyſicians, fignifies difeaſed or cor- 
rupt; a term applied either to an unſound conſtitution, 
or to thoſe parts or humours that are infected by a 
diſeaſe, | | 
MORDELLA, in zoology, a genus of the coleoptera 
claſs of inſets. The antennæ are thread - ſhaped, and 
ſerrated ; the head is deflected under the neck; the 
pappi are clavated, compreſſed, and obliquely blunted ; 
and the elytra are bent backwards near the apex. 
2 are ſix ſpecies, all natives of different parts of 
urope. 
MOREA, the ancient Peloponneſus, is a province of 
European Turky, and is a peninſula about one hun- 
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deſcribe the- corruptions of our nature; the deviations 
of our life, from the rule of duty; and the cauſes of 
both! How marvellous and benevolent a plan of redemp- 
tion does it unfold, by which thoſe corruptions may be. 
remedied, and our nature reſto:ed from its deviations, to 
tranſcendent heights of virtue and piety! Finally, what a 
fair and comprehenſive proſpect does it give us of the ad - 
miniſtration of God, of which it repreſents the preſent (tate 
only as a ſmall period; and a period of warfare and trial! 
How folemn and unbounded are the ſcenes which it o- 
pens beyond it; the reſurre&ion of the dead; the general 
judgment; the equal diſtribution of rewards and pu- 
niſhments to the good and the bad; and the full comple- 
tion of divine wiſdom and goodneſs in the final eſtabliſh- 
ment of order, perfection, and happineſs! —How glorious 
then is that ſcheme of religion, ard how worthy of affec- 
tion as well as of admiration, which, by making ſuch 
diſcoveries, and affording ſuch aſſiſtances, has diſcloſed 
the unfading fruits and triumphs of virtue, and ſecured , 
its intereſts beyond the power of time and chance ! 
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dred and eighty miles long, and one hundred and thir- 
ty broad, bounded by the gulphs of Lepanto and En- 
gia on the north; by the Egean ſea, or Archipelago, 
on the eaſt; and by the Mediterranean on the ſouth 
and weſt. | ; 
MORESK, or morisco, is a kind of painting, car- 
ving, Cc. done after the manner of the Moors; con- 
fiſting of ſeveral groteſque pieces and compartments,. 
promiſcuouſly mingled, not containing any perfect fi- 
gure of a nfan, or other animal; but a wild reſem- 
blance of birds, beaſts, tres, ©c. 
MORGAY, in ichthyology. See SqQuaLus. 
MORINA, in botany, a genus of the diandria monogy- 
nia claſs, The corolla is unequal ; the calix of the 
fruit conſiſts of one dentated leaf; the calix of the flow- 
er is bifid; and there is but one ſeed under the flower- 
calix, There is but one ſpecies, a native of Perſia. 
MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs, The flowers are aggregate and mono- 
petalous ; the ſtigma is bifid ; and the drupæ are ag- 
gregate, There are three ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain, 
MORINELLUS, in ornithology. See CuARADRIUsSö. 
MORISONA, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs. 
lix of two ſegments ; the berry is hard, and contains 
one feed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of A- 
merica. 
MORLAIX, a port- town of France, in the province of 
Britany: W. long. 4, N. lat. 480 3%. 
MORMYLUS, in ichthyology. See Srarvs. 
MORNING, the beginning of the day, the firit appear- 
ance of light, or the time from midnight till noon. 
MOROCCO, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name in Africa: W. long. 99, N. lat. 32“. 
MOROCHTHUS, in natural hiſtory, an indurated clay, 
called by us French chalk ; ſerving taylors and others 
"vg do 


The corolla conſiits of four petals, and the ca- 


i 
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to mark with. The ancients eſteemed it as an aſtrin- 
gent, preſcribing it in the colic, hzmorrhages and 0- 
ther fluxes. 

MORPETH, a borongh-town of Northumberland, four- 
teen miles north of Newcaſtle, which ſends rwo mem- 
bers to parliament, | 

MORTALITY, or Bill. of MoxTariry, properly 
denote weekly liſts of the perſons who die in any place. 

See ANNUITIES. 

Brief of MORTANCESTRY, in Scots law; anciently 
the ground of an action at the inſtance of an heir, in 
the ſpecial caſe where he had been excluded from the 

poſſeſſion of his anceſtor's eſtate by the ſuperior or o- 

ther perſon pretending right. 

MORTAR, a preparation of lime and ſand mixed up 
with water, which ſerves as a cement, and is uſed by 
maſons and bricklayers in building of walls of ſtone 
and brick, 

MorTAr-PIECE, See GUNNERY. 

MORTGAGE, in law, a pledge or pawn of lands, te- 
nements, &c. for money borrowed ; ſo called, becauſe 
if the money is not paid at the day, the land dies to 
the debtor, and is forfeited to the creditor, 

MORTIER, an enſign of dignity, borne by the chan- 
cellor and grand preſidents of the parliament of France. 
That borne by the chancellor, 1s a piece of cloth of 
gold, edged and turned up with ermine ; and that of 
the firſt preſident is a piece of black velvet edged with 
a double row of geld lace, while that of the other 
preſidents is only edged with a fingle row. This they 
formerly carried on their heads, as they do ſtill in grand 
ceremonies, ſuch as the entry of the king ; but, or- 
dinarily, they carry them in the hand, _ 

MORTISE, or MoxTo1ss, in carpenfry, &c. a kind 
of joint, wherein a hole of a certain depth is made in 
2 piece of timber, which is to receive another piece 
called a tenon. . 

MORTMAIN, in law, is the alienation of lands or te- 
nements to any religious houſe, corporation, or fra- 
ternity, and their ſucceſſors, 

MORTUARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is a gift left 
- by a man at his death to his pariſh church, in recom- 

pence of perſonal tithes omitted to be paid in his life- 


time: or it is that beaſt, or other cattle, which, af- 


ter the death of the owner, by the cuſtom of the place, 
is due to the parſon or vicar, in lieu of tithes or of- 

feriags forgot, or not well and truly paid by him that 
is dead, 

MORUS, in botany, a genus of the moncecia tetrandria 
claſs. The calix of the male has four ſegments ; it 
has no corolla: The calix of the female conſiſts of four 
leaves; it has no corolla; the ſtyli are two, and the 
berry contains one ſeed. There are ſeven ſpecies, none 

of them natives of Britain. 


MOSAIC, or Mosa1ic-worx, an aſſemblage of little 


pieces of glaſs, marble, precious ſtones, &c, of various 
colours, cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground of 
ſtucco, in ſuch a manner as to imitate the colours and 
degradations of painting, 


Method of performing Mosaic-work of plaſs is this: 
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days. | 


witch brick duſt very fine, gum tragacanth, and whites 


or flatting them down with a ruler, which ſerves both 


Method of performing Mosaic-work of marble and 
precious ſtones is this: The ground of moſaic-works, 
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They provide litile pieces of glaſs, of as mary different 
colours and ſizes as poſſible. a | 

Now, in order tojapply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out 
of them to form a picture, they in the firſt place pro- 
cure a cartoon or deſign to be drawn ; this is transfer. 
red to the ground or plaſter by calking, as in painting 
in freſco, See Fxesco, 

As this plaſter is to be laid thick on the wall, and 
therefore will continue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable 
time, ſo that there may be enough prepared at once, 
to ſerve for as much work as will take up three or four 


This plaſter is compoſed of lime, made of hard ſtone, 


of eggs: when this plaſter has been thus prepared and 
laid on the wall, and made the deſign of what is to be 
repreſented, they take out the little pieces of glaſs with 
a pair of plyers, and range them one after another, ſtill 
keeping ſtrictly to the light, ſhadow, different taints 
and colours repreſented in the deſign before; preſſing 


to link them within the ground, and to render the ſur- 
face even. 

Thus in a long time, and with a great deal of labour, 
they finiſh the work, which is till the more beautiful, 
as the pieces of glaſs are more uniform, and ranged at 
an even height, 

Some of theſe A of moſaic- work are performed 
with that exactneſs, that they appear as ſmooth as a 
table of marble, and as finiſhed and maſterly as a paint - 
ing in freſco; with this advantage, that they have a 
fine luſtre, and will laſt ages. 

The fineſt works of this kind that have remained till 
our time, and thoſe by whom the moderns have re- 
trieved the art, which was in a manner loſt, are thoſe 
in the church of St Agnes, formerly the temple of 
Bacchus at Rome ; and ſome at Piſa, Florence, and 
other cities of Italy. The moſt eſteemed among the 
works of the moderns are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and 
the chevalier Lanfranc in the church of St Peter at 
Rome : there are alſo very good ones at Venice. 


wholly marble, is uſually a maſſive marble, either white 
or black. On this ground the deſign is cut with a 
chiſſel, after it has been firſt calqued. After it has 
been cut of a conſiderable depth, i. e. an inch or more, 
the cavities are filled up with marble of a proper colour, 
firit faſhioned according to the deſign, and reduced to 
the thickneſs of the indentures with various inſtruments. 
To make the pieces thus inſerted into the indentures 
cleave faſt, whole ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe 
of the deſign, they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble · duſt; or a kind of maſtie, which is prepared by 
each workman, after a different manner peculiar to 
himſelf. | | 

The figures being marked out, the painter or ſculp- 
tor himſelf draws with a pencil the colours of the 
figures, not determined by the ground, and in the 
ſame manner makes ſtrokes or hatchings in the paces 

| wit 
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where ſhadows are to be: and after he has engraven 
with the chiſſel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them 
up with a black maſtic, compoſed partly of burgundy- 
pitch poured on hot; taking off afterwards what is 
ſaperfluous with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, 
together with water and beaten cement, takes away 
the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, and renders the whole 
ſo even that one would imagine it only conſiſted of one 
iece. | 
: This is the kind of moſaic-work that is ſeen in the 
pompous church of the invalids at Pzris, and the fine 
chaple at Verſailles, with which ſome entire apartments 
of that palace are incruſtated. 

As for moſaic-work of precious ſtones, other and 
fner inſtruments are required than thoſe uſed in mar- 
ble; as drills, wheels, Cc. uſed by lapidaries and en- 
gravers on ſtone, As none but the richeſt marbles and 
{tones enter this work, to make them go the farther, 
they are ſawo into the thinneſt leaves im ginable, ſcarce 
exceeding half a line in thickneſs; the block to be 
ſawn is faſtened firmly with cords on the bench, and 
only raifed a little on a piece of wood, one or two 
inches high, 
block, and which ſerve to faſten it, are put into a vice 
contrived for the purpoſe ; and with a kind of ſaw or 
bow, made of fine braſs-wire, bent on a piece of ſpongy 
wood, together with emery ſteeped in water, the leaf 
is gradually faſhioned by following the ſtroke of the 
deſign, made on paper, and glued on the piece, When 
there are pieces enough faſtened to form an entire flower, 
or ſome other part of the deſign, they are applied to 
the ground. | h 

The ground which ſupports this moſaic-work is 
uſually of free - ſtone. The matter with which the ſtones 
are joined together, is a maſtic, or kind of ſtucco, 
laid very thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned ; and 
this being done, the leaves are applied with plyers. 

If any contour, or fide of a leaf, be not either 
{quared or rounded ſufficiently, ſo as to fit the place 
exactly, into which it is to be inſerted, when it is too 
large, it is to be brought down with a braſs file or raſp; 
and if it be too little, it is managed with a drill and 
other inſtruments uſed by lapidaries. 

Moſaic- work of marble is uſed in large works, as in 
pavements of churches, baſilics, and palaces ; and in 
the incruſtation and vaneering of the walls of the ſame 
- eifices, | 

As for that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in 
imall works, as ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for 
rich cabinets, precious ſtones being ſo very dear. 
Manner of performing Mosaic work of gypſum. Of 

this ſtone calcined in a kilo, and beaten in a mortar, 
and ſifted, the French workmen make a ſort of arti- 
hcial marbles, imitating precious ſtones ; and of theſe 
they compoſe a kind of moſaic-work, which does not 
come far ſhort either of the durableneſs or the viva- 
City of the natural ſtones ; and wich beſides has this 
advantage, that it admits of continued pieces or paint- 
ings of entire compartiments without any viſible joining. 


Some make the ground of plaſter of Paris, others of 
Vor. III. NC, ga. 2 
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Two iron pins, which are on one fide the 


„ © 
free ſtone. If it be of plaſter of Paris, they ſpread it 
in a'wooden frame, of the length and breadth of the 
work intended, and in thickneſs about an inch and a 
half. This frame is ſo contrived, that the tenons be - 
ing only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle pins, they 
may be taken aſunder, and the frame be diſmounted, 
when the plaſter is dry. The frame is covered on one 
ſide with a ſtrong linen cloth, nailed all round, which 
being placed horizontally with the linen at the bottom, 
is filled with plaſter pafſed through a wide ſieve. 
When the plaſter is half dry, the frame is ſet up per- 
pendicularly, and left till it is quite dry; then it is ta- 
ken out, by taking the frame to pieces, 

In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt important part. 
Now ia order to the preparation of this ſifted gypſum, 
which is to be applied on this ground, it is diſſolved 


- and boiled in the beſt Engliſh glue, and mixed with 


the colour that it is to be of; then the whole is work- 
ed up together into the uſual conſiſtence of plaſter, and 
then is taken and ſpread on the ground five or fix 
inches thick. If the work be ſuch, as that mouldings 
are required, they are formed with gouges and other 
inſtruments. | 

It is on this plaſter, thus coloured like marble or 
precious ſtone, and which is to ſerve as a ground to a 
work, either of lapis, agate, alabaſter, or the like, 
that the deſign to be repreſented is drawn; having been 
firſt pounced or calqued. To hollow or impreſs the 


_ deſign, they uſe the ſame inſtruments that ſculptors 


do; the ground whereon they are to work not being 
much leſs hard than the marble itſelf, The cavities 
being thus made in the ground, are filled with the ſame 
gypſum boiled in glue, only differently coloured, and 
thus are the different colours of the original repre- 
ſeated. In order that the neceſſary colours and teints 
may be ready at hand, the quantities of the gypſum 
are tempered with the ſeveral colours in pots. 

After the deſign has been thus filled and rendered 
viſible, by half-poliſhing it with brick and ſoft ſtone, 
they go over it again, cutting ſuch plates as are either 
to be weaker or more ſhadowed, and filling them with 
gypſum; which work they repeat, till all the colours 
being added one after che other, repreſent the origi- 
nal to the life. 

When the work is finiſhed, they ſcour it with ſoft 
ſtone, ſand, and water; after that, with a pumice- | 
ſtone ; and in the laſt place poliſh it with a wooden 
mullet and emery. Then, laſtly, they give it a lu- 
ſtre, by ſmearing it over with oil, and rubbing it a 
long time with the palm of the hand,” which gives it 
a luſtre no ways inferior to that of natural marble. 


MOSAMBIQUE, the capital of a province of the ſame 


name in Zanguebar, in Africa, ſituated on an iſland 


at the mouth of the river Moſambique : E. lon. 409. 


S. lat. 159. 


MOSCHUS, a genus of quadrupeds of the order of pe- 


cora, having no horns; the canine teeth of the upper 
jaw are exerted, There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. The 
moſchiferus, or muſk- animal, has a bag or pellicle near 
the navel, in which the perfume called muſk is contained. 
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This creature, when full grown, is three feet in length, 
from the tip of the noſe to the rump ; the head is ob- 
long, and the anterior part much like the greyhouad ; 
the ears are large and ere, they reſemble thoſe of the 
rabbit, and are equal in length to the diameter of the 
forehead ; the tail is not more than two inches in 
leagth, and the creature always carries it erect; the 
body is tolerably fleſhy, and rounded ; the legs about 
a foot in length, and very robuſt; the feet deeply di- 
vided, each into two claws in the anterior part, and 
as many heels behind, The fur on the head and that 
on the legs is about half aninch long, that on the belly 
is an inch and a half, and that which grows on the 
back three inches; theſe hairs are thicker than in any 
other known animal, and are variegated, from the 
baſe to the extremity, with diſtinct ſpaces of brown 
and white. The veſſel or bag in which the perfume 
called muſk is contained, is three inches long and two 
broad, and hangs under the belly, protuberating near 
three quarters of an inch beyond the ſurface, It is a 
native of Tartary.—2. The grimmia has a protuberant 
belt upon its head, and is found in Africa, 3. The 
pygmzus has feet narrower than a man's finger. It is 
found in Afia and Guinea. 

MOSCOW, the capital of the province of the ſame 
name in Muſcovy, ſituated on the river Moſcowa, 
360 miles ſouth-eaſt of Peterſburg : E. long. 38*, N. 
lat. 55 5. 

MOSCOWA, a river which riſes in the weſt part of the 
province of Moſcow, and falls into the river Ocka at 
Kolomna. 

MOSELLE, a river of Germany, which riſes in the 
mountains of Vauge, in Lorrain, and, running thro? 
that duchy and the electorate of Tiers, falls into the 
Rhine at Coblentz. 

MOSKITO, a country of North America, ſituated be- 
tween 85 and $39 of welt longitude, and between 
13% and 15* of north latitude ; having the north ſea 
on the north and eaſt, Nicaragua on the ſouth, and 
Honduras on the weſt, 

MOSPURG, or Mosnurs, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, ſituated at the confluence of the rivers 
Iſer and Amburg, thirty miles north-eaſt of Munich. 

MOSQUE, a temple, or place of religious worſhip, a- 
mong the Mahometans. N 

All moſques are ſquare buildings, generally built 
with ſtone. Before the chief gate there is a ſquare 
court, paved with white marble ; and low galleries 
round it, whoſe roaf is ſupported by marble pillars, 
In theſe galleries the Turks waſh themſelves before 
they go into the moſque. In each moſque there is a 
great number of lamps; and between theſe hang 
many cryſtal rings, oftriches eggs, and other curioſi- 
ties, which when the lamps are lighted make a fine 
ſnew. As it is not lawful to enter the moſques with 
foes or ſtackings on, the pavements are covered with 
pieces of (tuff ſewed together, each being wide enough 
to hold a row of men kneeling, fitting, or proſtrate. 
The women are not allowed to enter the moſque, but 


ſtay in the porches without. About every moſque 
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there are ſix high towers, called minarets, each of 
which has three little open galleries, one above ang. 
ther: theſe towers, as well as the moſques, are co. 
vered with lead, and adorned with gilding and other 
ornaments ; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the 
people are called to prayers by certain officers appointed 
for that purpoſe, Moſt of the moſques have a kind of 
hoſpital belonging to them, in which travellers, of 
what religion ſoever, are entertained during three days. 
Each molque has alſo a place called Tarbe, which iz 
the burying-place of its founders ; within which is 2 
tomb fix or ſeven feet long, covered with green velre: 
or ſattin; at the ends of which are two tapers, and 
round it ſeveral feats for thoſe who read the koran 
and pray for the ſouls of the deceaſed.. 

MOSS, in botany, See Moscus. 

Moss is alſo a name given to boggy grounds in man 
parts of the kingdom. Theſe confift of a turfy ſurface, 
below which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, which 
beirg dug up with ſpades ſomewhat in the form of 
bricks, and dried, is what they call peats, uſed as fuel 
in ſeveral parts; and the upper ſcurf, being cut and 
dried, makes turfs, another coarſer ſort of fugl. 

MOSTRA, in the Italian muſic, a mark at the end of 
a line or ſpace, to ſhew that the firſt note of the next 
line is in that place: and if this note be accompanied 


with a ſharpor flat, it is proper to place theſe charac- 
ters along with the moſtra. 


MOTACILLA, in ornithology, a genus of birds, of 
the order of the pafleres, diſtinguiſhed by a ſtraight 
beak, of a ſubulated figure, and a lacerated tongue, 
There are 49 ſpecies belonging to this genus, molt of 
which feed upon inſets, and migrate from the north 
to the ſonthern countries in order to procure ſubſi- 
ſtence in winter. 

MOTE, in law-books, fignifies court or convention; as 
a ward-mote, burgh-mote, ſwain- mote, c. 

MOTH, in zoology. See Praizna. 

MOTHER, a term of relation, denoting a woman who 
hath born a child, 

MOTION, is defined to be the continued and ſucceſhre 

change of place. See Mcuaxics. 

MOTTO), in armoury, a ſhort ſentence or phraſe carried 
in a ſcroll, generally under, but ſometimes over the 
arms; ſometimes alluding to the bearing, ſometimes to 
the name of the bearer, and ſometimes containing 
whatever pleaſes the fancy of the deviſer. 

MOVEABLE, in general, denotes any thing capable of 
being moved, | 

MoveasLE Subject, in Scots law, any thing that mores 
itſelf, or can be moved; in contradiſtinction to in- 
moveable or heretable ſubjects, as lands, houſes, Cc. 
See Law, Tit. ix. 2. 

MOVEMENT, in mechanics, a machine that is moved 
by clock-work. See Waren. | 

Perpetual Movemenr, Some have attempted to fad 
a perpetual movement, but witheut ſucceſs ; and there 
is reaſon to think, from the principles of mechanics, 
that ſuch a movement is impoſſible : for though in m 
py Caſes of bodies acting upon one another, there * 
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gain of abſolute motion; yet the gain is always equal 


in oppoſite directions, ſo that the quantity of direct 
motion is never increaſed. 


To make a gerperual movement it appears neceſſary, 
y 


that a certain ſyſtem of bodies, of a determined num- 
ber and quantity, ſhould move in a certain ſpace for 
ever, and in a certain way and manner: and for this 
there malt be a ſeries of actions returning in a circle, 
otherwiſe the movement will not be perpetual ; ſo that 
any action by which the abſolute quantity of force is 
increaſed, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, muſt have 


its correſponding counter- action, by which the gain of 


force is deſtroyed, and the quantity of force reſtored 
to its firſt ſtate. | 
Thus, by theſe actions, there will never be any gain 
of direct force, to overcome the friction and the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium; ſo that every motion being di- 
miniſhed by theſe reſiſtances, they mult at length lan- 
gauiſh and ceaſe. | 

MOULD, or MoLD, in the mechanic arts, &c. a ca- 
vity cut with a deſign to give its form or impreſhon to 
ſome ſofter matter applied therein, of great uſe in 
ſculpture, foundery, Gc. 

MovuLD, in agriculture, a looſe kind of earth, every 
where obvious on the ſurface of the ground, called al- 
ſo natural or mother earth; by ſome alſo loam, 

MOU LDINESS, a term applied to bodies which cor- 
rupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humi- 
dity therein; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a 
certain white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, 
viewed through a microſcope, appears like a kind of 
meadow, out of which ariſe herbs and flowers, ſome 
only in the bud, others full blown, and others de- 
cayed, each having its root, ſtalk, and other parts. 

MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, er that ſeems 
to have been ſo, though in reality it were cut with a 
chiſſel, or the ax. 

MovLlDinGs, in architecture, projectures beyond the 
naked wall, column, wainſcot, c. the aſſemblage of 
which forms corniches, door- caſes, and other decora- 
tions of architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. 

MOULINET, is uſed, in mechanics, to ſignify a roller, 
which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually applied 
to cranes, capſtans, and other ſorts of engines of the 
like nature, to draw ropes, and heave up ſtones, Cc. 

MouULI1NET is alſo a kind of turnſtile, or wooden croſs, 
which turos horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the 
ground ; uſually placed in paſſages to keep out horſes, 
and to oblige- paſſengers to go and come one by one. 
Theſe moulinets are often ſet near the out works of 
fortified places at the ſides of the barriers, through 
which people paſs on foot. | 

MOUND, a term uſed for a bank or rampart, or other 
fence, particularly that of earth. 

Movnp, in heraldry, a ball or globe with a croſs upon 
it, ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, hold- 


ing it in their left hand, as they do the ſceptre in the 


right. 
MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called alſo mountain, 
See MounTain. 


MouxT ST MicMAEL, a borough town of Corawal, 
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ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, called Mouatſ- 
bay, eighteen miles welt of Falmouth. | 
It ſends two members to parliament, 3 
MovunT-$ORREL, a ma-ket town of Leicerſteſhire, ſeven 
miles north of Leiceſter. 8 | 
Movnr of Piety, certain funds or eſtabliſhments in Italy, 
where money is lent out, on ſome ſmall ſecurity. We 
had alſo mounts of piety in England, raiſed by contri- 
bution for the benefit of people ruined by the extorti- 
ons of the Jews. _ 
MOUNTAIN, a part of the earth, riſing to a conſider- 
able height above the level of the ſurface thereof, 
MOUSE, in zoology. See Mus. | 
Movuss-£As, in botany, See HitrAcuivum. 
Movse-TaAit. See Mrosvaus. 
Dor-Mous Ek. See Sox. 
Sea:Mouse. See ArHRODITA. 
MOUSEL, or Mosvur, a city of Aſiatic Turky, in the 
province of Diarbec, or Meſopotamia, fituated on the 
river Tigris, oppofite the place where Nineveh ſtood ; 
E. long. 43“, and N. lat. 36“. ö 
MOUTH, in anatomy, See Ax AToux, p. 299. 
MovTH is uſed in the courts of princes,. for what relates 


- to their eating and driaking : Hence officers of the 


mouth, yeomen of the mouth. | 

MSCYSLAW, the capital of the palatinate of Mſcyſlaw 
in Poland, ſituated on the frontiers of Muſcovy : E. 
long. 31® zo“, and N. lat. 5% 34. 

MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, is in general any viſcid and 
glutinous liquor. 

Muciuacet alſo imports the liquor which principally 
ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartilages of the 

- articulations ; and is ſupplied by the mucilaginous 

4 glands, 

MUCOR, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia fungi 
claſs, It conſiſts of ſmall bladders, containing nume- 
rous ſeeds. There are twelve ſpecies, ſeven of them 
natives of Britain. 

MUCRO eoxD1s, in anatomy, the lower or pointed end 
of the heart, | 
MUCUS, a mucilaginous liquor ſeparated by the mucous. 
glands and the noſtrils, See Av Arouv. } 
MUER, a town of Germany, in the circle of Auſtria, and 
duchy of Stiria, fituated on the river Muer, twenty- 

fire miles north weſt of Gruz. \ 

MUFFLE, in Chemiitry, See CaemisTay, p. 109. 

MUEFTI, the chief of the eccleſiaſtical order, or primate 
of the muſſelman religidn, The authority of the mufti 
is very great in the Ottoman empire; for even the ſul- 
tan himſelf, if he would preſerve any appearance of 
religion, cannot, without hearing his opinion, put any 
perſon to death, or ſo much as inflict any corporal pu- 
niſhment, In all actions, eſpecially criminal ones, his 
opinion is required, by giving him a writing, in which 
the caſe is ſtated, under feigned names; which he 
ſubſcribes with the words, He ſhall, or ſhall net be 
puniſhed. Such outward honour is paid to the muf- 
ti, that the grand ſeignior himſelf riſes up to him, 

and advances ſeven ſteps to meet him, when he comes 
into his preſence, He alone has the honour of kriling 
the ſultan's left ſhoulder, whilſt the prime vizier kiſſes 


only 


M U L. ( 
only the hem of his garment. When the grand ſeignior 
addreſſes any writing to the mufti, he gives him the 
following titles, To the eſad, the wiſeſt of the wiſe, 
inſtructed in all knowledge, the moſt excellent of ex- 
cellents, abſtaining from things unlawful, the ſpring 
of virtue and true ſcience, heir of the prophetic doc- 
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ally generated between an aſs and a mare, and ſome- 

times between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs, 

MULLERAS, a town- of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and marquiſate of Brandenburg, fitu- 


ated thirty-eight miles ſouth-caſt of Berlin. 
MULLET, in ichthyology. See Mvucir. 


trines, reſolver of the problems of faith, revealer of MuLrer, or Mort r, in heraldry, a bearing in form 


the orthodox articles, key of the treaſures of truth, 
the light to the doubtful allegories, ſtrengthened with 
the grace of the ſupreme legiſlator of mankind, may 
the moſt high God perpetuate thy virtues.” The elec- 
tion of the mufti is ſolely in the grard ſeignior, who 
preſents him with a veſt of rich ſables, &c. If he is 
convicted of treaſon, or any great crime, he is put into 
a mortar, kept for that purpoſe in the Seven Towers 
at Conſtantinople, and pounded to death. 
MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſe& which aroſe in 
England, about the year 1657 ; fo denominated from 
their leader Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman tay- 
lor, who, with his affociate Reeves, ſet up for great 
prophets, pretending, as it is ſaid, to have an abſolute 
power of ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed; 
and giving out that they were the two laſt witneſſes 
of God that ſhould appear before the end of the world, 
MUGIL, in itchthyology, a genus of fiſhes belonging to 
the order of abdominales. The lips are membranace- 


ons, the inferior one being carinated inwards ; they 


have no teeth ; the branchioſtege membrane has ſeven 
crooked rays ; the opercula are {ſmooth and round; and 
the body is of a whitiſh colour, There are two ſpecies 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of rays in the back fin. 

MUG-WORT, in botany. See ArTEMISIA.. 

MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe among the French, for 
things dry. The muid is no real veſſel! uſed as a mea- 
ſure, but an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures, as 
the ſeptier, mine, minot, buſhel, &c, 

Mu1D, is alſo one of the nine caſks, or regular veſſels 
uſed in France, to put wine and other liquors in. The 
muid of wine is divided into two demi-muids, four 
ouarter-muids, and eight half-quarter-muids, contain- 
ing 36 ſeptiers. 


MULL, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, being 


part of the ſhire of Argyle, and lying to the weſtward 
of it: this iſland is twenty-four miles long, and in ſome 
places as many broad. 

Muri of Cantire, the ſouth cape or promontory of the 
county of Cantire or Mul, in the frith of Clyde, on the 
welt of Scotland. | 

Murr F Gallsway, the ſouth cape or promontory of 
all Scotland, in the county of Galloway, on the Iriſh 
ſea. 

MULATTO, a name given in the Indies to thoſe who 
are begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman, or 
an Indian man on a negro woman, 

MULBERRY, in botany. See Morvus. 

MULCT, a hne of money laid upon a man who has 
committed ſome fault or miſdemeanor. 

MULDAW, a river of Bohemia, that ariſes on the con- 
fines of Auſtria, and running north, through Bohemia, 
unites with the Elbe at Melnick. 

MULE, in zoology, a mongrel kind of quadruped, uſu- 


of a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it o- 
riginally repreſented. 

The mullet has but five points; when there are ſix 
it is called a ſtar; though others make this difference, 
that the mullet is, or ought to be, always pierced, which 
a ſtar is not. See plate CVI. The mullet is uſually 
the difference or diſtinguiſhing mark for the fourth ſon, 
or third brother, or houſe; though it is often borne 
alone, as coat armour, 

MULSUM, a liquor made of wine and honey, or even 
of wine and water, 

MULTAN, or Movrax, a city of hither India in Aſia, 
capital of the province of Multan, ſituated on the river 
Indus. E. long. 720 15“, N. lat. 309. 

MULTIPLE, in arithmetic, a number which compre- 
hends ſome other feveral times, thus 6 is a multiple of 
2, and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and 3, comprehending 
the firſt twice, the —— thrice, Cc. 

Action of MurrirIETOIx DING, in Scots law. See 
Law, Tit. xxx. 24. 


MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic. See Ax1THMETiIC, 


P. 371. 

MULTIPLICATION, in general, the act of increaſing 
the number of any thing. 

Multiplication in arithmetic, is a rule by which any 
given number may be ſpeedily increaſed, according to 
any propoſed number of times. See ARITHMETIC, 
P- 371. 

ULTIPLICATION, in algebra, See ALGEBRA, p. 
81. 

MULTIPLICATOR, or MuLTieL1tx, in arithmetic. 
See ARITHMETIC, p. 371. 

MULTIPLYING 6Lass, in optics, one wherein objects 
appear increaſed in number. See OyTics. 

MULTURE, in Scots law, the quantity of grain paid 
to the proprietor or tackſman of a mill for grinding. 
See Law, Tit. xvi. 12. * 

MULVIA, a river of Barbary, in Africa, which riſes in 
the mountains of Atlas, and divides the empire of Mo- 
rocco from the kingdom of Algiers, and then falls in- 
to the Mediterranean, welt of Marſalquiver. 

MUM, a kind of malt-liquor, much drank in Germany ; 
and chiefly brought from Brunſwick, which is the 
place of moſt note for making it. The proceſs of brew- 
ing mum, as recorded in the town- houſe of that city, 
is as follows: Take fixty-three gallons of water that 
has been boiled till one-third part is conſumed, and 
brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 
of oat-meal, and one buſhel of ground beans ; when it 
is tunned, the hogſhead muſt not be filled too full at 
firſt: as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it three pounds 
of the inner rind of fir, one pound of the tops of fir 
and beech, three handfuls of carduus benedictus, à 
handful or two of the flower of roſa ſolis; add burnet, 

| betony, 


— 


M UM 
betony, marjoram, avens, penry royal, and wild thyme, 
of each 2 handful and a half; of elder-flowers, two 
pandfuls or mote; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed, thirty 
ounces ; barberries bruiſed, one ounce ; when the li- 
| cuor has worked a while, put the herbs and ſeeds into 
the veſſel; and, after they are added, let it work over 
28 little as poſſible z then fill it up: laſtly, when it is 
(topped, put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs un- 


broken; ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at two years end. 


Our Engliſh brewers, inſtead of the inner rind of fir, 
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a little aloes, and two or three other cheap ingredients» 


ſend them to be baked in an oven, till the juices are 
exhaled, and the embalming matter has penetrated ſo 


thoroughly that the fleſh will keep and bear tranſport- 
ing into Europe. Mommy has been eſteemed reſolvent 


and balſamic : but whatever virtues have been attribu- 
ted to it, ſeem to be ſuch as depend more upon the in- 


gredients uſed in preparing the fleſh, than in the fleſh - 
itlelf; and it would ſurely be better to give thoſe in- 


gredients without ſo ſhocking an addition, 


uſe cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſafras; and allo add ele- Mummy, among gardeners, a kind of wax uſed in praft- 


-mpane, madder, and red ſanders. Mum, on being 
imported, pays for every barrel 1]. 58. 
MUMMY, a body embalmed or dried, in the manner 
uſed by the ancient Egyptians ; or the compoſition with 
which it is embalmed. There are two kinds of bodies 
denominated mummies: the firſt are only carcaſes 
dried by the heat of the ſun, and by that means kept 
from putrefaction: Theſe are frequently found in the 
ſands of Lybia. Some imagine, that theſe are the 
bodies of deceaſed people buried there on purpole to 


ing and planting the roots of trees, made in the follow- 
ing manner: Take one pound of black pitch, and a 
quarter of a pound of turpentine ; put them together 
into an earthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open 
air, holding ſomething in your hand to cover and 
quench the mixture in time, which is to be alternately 
ligbted and quenched till all the nitrous and volatile 
parts be evaporated. To this a little common wax is 


to be added ; and the compoſition is then to be ſet by. 


for uſe. 


keep chem entire without embalming; others think they MUNGATS, or MuxxarTs, a town of upper Hungary : 


are the carcaſes of travellers, who have been overwhelm- 


E. long. 225, N. lat. 482 30“. 


ed by the clouds of ſand raiſed by the hurricanes fre- MUNICH, a large and elegant city, the capital of the 


quent in thoſe deſarts. The ſecond kind of mummies 
are bodies taken out of the catacombs near Cairo, in 


ing. 

We have two different ſubſtances preſerved for me- 
dicinal uſe under the name of mummy, though both 
in ſome degree of the ſame origin. The one is the 
dried and preſerved fleſh of human bodies, embalmed 
with myrrh and ſpices; the other is the liquor running 
from ſuch mummies, when newly prepared, or when 
affected by great heat or damps. The latter is ſome- 
times in a liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it 1s 
preſerved in vials well ſtopped, or ſuffered to dry and 
harden in the air, The firſt kind of mummy is brought 


to us in large pieces, of a lax and friable texture, light 


and ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown colour, and often 
damp and clammy on the ſurface : it is of a ſtrong but 
diſagreeable ſmell. The ſecond kind of mummy, in its 


electorate and dutchy of Bavaria; ſituated on the river 
Ifer : E. long. 11“ 32“, N. lat. 480 5“. 


which the Egyptians depoſited their dead after embalm- MUNICIPAL, in the Roman civil law, an either which 


ſignifies inveſted with the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens, Thus the municipal cities were thoſe whoſe 
inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil offices in the 
city of Rome: Theſe cities, however, according to 
Mariana, had fewer privileges than the colonies: They 
had no ſuffrages or votes at Rome; but were left to 
be governed by their own laws and magiſtrates. Some 
few municipal cities, however, obtained the liberty of 
votes. 

Municipal, among us, is applied to the laws that 
obtain in any particular city or province. And thoſe 
are called municipal officers who are elected to defend 
the intereſt of cities, to maintain their rights and pri- 


vileges, and to preſerve order and harmony among the 


citizens; fuch as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, Oc. 


liquid ſtare, is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of a MUNITION, the proviſions with which a place is fur- 


blackiſh colour, but not diſagreeable ſmell. In its indu- 


rated ſtate, it is a dry ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhining * 


black colour, and cloſe texture, eaſily broken, and of 
a good ſmell; very inflammable, and yielding a ſcent 
of myrrh and aromatic ingredients while burning. 
This, if we cannot be content without medicines from 
our own bodies, ought to be the mummy uſed in the 
ſhops; bur it is very ſcarce and dear; while the other 
is ſo cheap, that it will always be moſt in uſe. 

All theſe kinds of mummy are brought from Egypt. 
But we are not to imagine, that any body breaks up 
the real Egyptian mummies, to ſel! them in pieces to 
the drugpiſts, as they may make a much better market 
of them in Europe whole, when they can contrive to 
get them. What our druggiſts are ſupplied with, is 
the fleth of executed criminals, or of any other bodies 
the Jews can get, who fill them with the common bitu- 


men ſo plentifel in that part of the world; and adding 
Vor. III. Ne. 82, - 


niſhed in order for defence; or that which follows a 
camp for its ſubſiſtence. 


MUNSTER, the capital of the biſhoprick of the ſame 


name, and of the circle of Weſtphalia, fituated on the 


river Aa: E. long. 4? 10%, N. lat. 529. 
MonsTEs, is alſo a town of Germany, in the Landgra- 


viate of Alſatia, ſubje& to France: E. long. 35 5, 
N. lat. 488“. 


MuNnSTER MEINFELT, a town of Germany, in the eircle 


of the lower Rifine. and electorate of Triers : E. long, 


49, N. lat. 50% 15. | 
MUNSTERBERG, the capital of the duchy of the 


ſame name in Sileſia : E. long. 16®, N lat, 50% 3;/. 


MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria 


monogynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, 
and the corolla of five petals ; and the berry has one 
cell containing many ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies, 


- a native of America. 
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MUR ENA, or Er, in ichthyology, a genus of ſiſhes 
belonging to the order of apodes, The head is ſmooth; 
there are ten rays in the membrane of the gills ; the 
eyes are covered with a common ſkin; and the body 
is cylindrical, and ſlimy. There are ſeven ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by their fins, tail, Gc. 
MURCIA, the capital of the province of the ſame name 
in Spain: W. long. 1 12, N. lat. 380 6. | 
MURDER, or MuxzTHEx, in law, is the wilful and 
felonious killing a perſon from premeditated malice ; 

provided the party wounded, or otherwiſe hurt, die 
within a year and a day after the fact was committed. 
See Law, Tit. xxxiii. | 

MuzDtrxERs, or MU&DERING-PIECES, in a ſhip, are 
ſmall pieces of ordnance, either of braſs or iron, which 
have chambers put in at their breeches. They are 
uſed at the bulk-heads of the fore- caltle, half-deck, or 
ſteerage, in order to clear the deck, on the ſhip's being 
boarded by an enemy. 

MURENGERS, two officers of great antiquity in the 
city of Cheſter, annually choſen out of the aldermen, 
to ſee that the walls are kept in repair, and to receive 
a certain toll and cuſtom for the maintenance thereof. 

MURExX, in zoology, a genus of inſets belonging to the 

order of vermes teſtacea, This animal is of the ſnail 

kind; the ſhell conſiſts of one ſpiral valve, rough with 

membranaceous furrows ; and the aperture terminates 

in an entire canal either ſtreight or ſomewhat aſcend- 
ing. There are 60 ſpecies, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiarities in their Thells, &c. 

MURIA, ALIMENTARY SALT. See SALT. 

MURO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
fixry miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Naples. 

MURRAIN, or GazGLE, a contagious diſeaſe among 
cattle, 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a hanging down 
and ſwelling of the head, abundance of gum in the eyes, 
rattling in the throat, a ſhort breath, palpitation at the 
heart, ſtaggering, a hot breath, and a ſhining tongue. 

In order to prevent this diſeaſe, the cattle ſhould 
ſtand cool in ſummer, have plenty of good water; all 
carrion ſhould be ſpeedily buric4; and as the feeding 
of cattle in wet places, on rotten graſs and bay, often 
occaſions this diſeaſe, dry and ſweet fodder ſhould be 
given them. 

MURRAY, a county of Scotland, bounded by the German 
Sea, on the north; by Banff, on the eaſt ; by Mar and 
Badenoch, on the ſouth ; and by Inverneſs, on the welt. 

MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour, See 
SANGUINE, | 

MUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, belonging to 
the order of glires ; the generic character of which is, 


that the fore-teeth of the lower j4ws are ſubulated. 
There are 21 ſpecies. 1. The porcellus, or guiney- 


pig, has no tail; there are four toes on the fore feet, 
and three on the hind ones. This animal makes a 
grunting noiſe, is very. reſtleſs, and ſtamps with its 
bind- feet when teazed. It loves heat, and feeds up- 
on various vegetables, The female has two dugs. 
The colour is very various, It is a native of Braſil. 
2. The agati has a ſhort tail, four toes on the fore - 


_ 


16. 


) $ MUS 

feet, three on the hind ones, and a yellowiſh belly- 
It is a native of Braſil, Swinam, and Guinea. 

The leporinus has the ſame characters with the former», . 
only the belly is white. It is found ia Java and Su- 
matra. 4. The citellus has a ſhort tail, an aſh - co- 
loured body, and no ears. It is found in Bohemia, 
c. below ground. 5. The lemmus, has a-ſhort tail, 
hve toes on both fore and hind · feet, and the body is 
variegated with green and yellow. They are fouad in 
the Lapland mountains under little hillocks, and feed 
ſolely on vegetables. 6. The paca, has a ſhort tail, 
five toes on each foot, and there are three yellowiſh 
lines on each fide, It is a native of Braſil. 7. The 
marmota has a ſhort hairy tail, round ears, and gib- 
bous cheeks. It digs deep holes in the earth with a- 
mazing quickneſs ; ſleeps profoundly during the win- 
ter; lifts its food to its mourh with the fore-feet ; of- 
ten fits erect; it is eaſily tamed, and is found in Swit- 
zerland. 8, The monax has a hairy tail, an aſh-co- 
loured body, roundiſh ears, and four toes on the fore 
feet and five on the hind ones, It is a native of Ame- 
rica. 9. The cricetus has a tail of a moderate length, 


| round ears, a black belly, and reddiſh ſides, with three 


white ſpots. This animal digs deep caverns in the 
earth, divided into many different cells, in which it 
depolites and preſerves large quantities of fruits and 
grains. The female brings forth ſix young ones twice 
in the year, each of which lives in a ſeparate cell. 
They are hunted for food, for their ſkins, and even 
for the quantity of grain found in their cells. It is a 
native of Germany. 10. The terreſtris has a hairy 
tail, with four toes on the fore-feet, and five on the 
hind ones, and ears ſhorter than the hair. This ani- 
mal, which is about half the ſize of a rat, digs in the 
gardens like a mole, and eats the bark off the roots of 
trees, Oc. It ſwims in ditches, and devours young 
ducks in the ponds. It is a native of Europe. 11. 
The amphibious has a long hairy tail, with palmated 
feet. It digs in the banks of ditches and under the 
roots of trees, and feeds upon vegetables. It is found 
both in Europe and Africa. 12, The rattus, or rat, 
has a long naked tail, four toes on the fore feet, and 
five on the hind ones, and a claw on the large toe. 
This animal infeſts the houſes every where through 
Europe, and is devoured by cats and other animals 
of the ſame claſs, Ir is reported by ſeveral authors, 
that rats were originally tranſported from America in 
a ſhip belonging to Antwerp, 13. The muſculus, or 
common mouſe, has a long naked tail, four toes on 
the fore-feet and five on the hind ones, but has no 
claw on the large toe, This animal is a native of 
Europe, feeds upon grain and fleſh of all kinds. 14. 
The avellagarius has a long hairy tail, a reddiſh bo- 
dy, a white throat, and the hind toes have no claws. 
It frequents. the woods of Europe, feeds upon nuts, 
which it lays up in the earth, and ſleeps during win- 
ter. 15. The quercinus has a long hairy tail, with a 
black ring under the eyes, It is a native of the ſouth 
of Europe. 16. The gregarius has a tail about one 


| third of the length of its body, and ſomewhat hairy; 


the body is of a greyiſh colour, and the legs are * 
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M U 8 
It is a native of Germany, 17. The ſylvaticus has a 
tail of a middling length, four toes on the fore feet, 
and five on the hind ones; the body is grey, inter- 
ſperſed with black hairs, and the belly is white, It 
is found in the gardens and woods of Europe, 18. 
The ſtriatus has four toes on the fore-feet, and five 


on the hind ones; it has longitudinal ſtreaks on the 


body, with white ſpots, It is a native of India. 19. 
The longipes has a long covered tail, four toes on the 
fore-feet, five on the hind ones, and very long thighs, 
It is found in the torrid zone. 20, The jaculus has 
a long fleecy tail, with very long thighs, and ſhort 
fore-legs. It walks on its hind-feet only, and has a 
jumping motion, It is found in Arabia, Egypt, Ge. 
21. The volans has a long hairy tail, four toes on the 
fore feet and five on the hind ones, and the ſkin from 
the ears to the tail is extended like wings, by which 
it is enabled to fly, It is a native of Virgiaia and 
Mexico, 

MUSA, the PLAIiNTAIN-TREE, in botany, a genus of 
the polygamia monzcia claſs. The calix is a ſpatha: 
the corolla conſiſts of two petals ; one of them ſtraight 
and teethed ; and the other is concave, ſhort, and 
furniſhed with a nectarium. It has fix filaments, and 
one ſtylus, There are four ſpecies, all natives of 
the Indies. | | 

MUSCA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to 
the order of diptera. The mouth is furniſhed with a 
flehy proboſcis, and two lateral lips; it bas no pappi. 
There are 129 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
culiarities in their feelers, | 

MUSCADINE, a rich kind of wine, of the growth of 
Provence and Languedoc, in France. 

MUSCLE, in anatomy. See AxnaTonr, p. 192. 

MuscuEe, in natural hiſtory, See MyTuLvs. 

MUSEUM, a name which originally ſignified a part of 
the palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt one 
fourth of that city. This quarter was called the Mu- 
ſeum, from its being ſet apart for the muſes and the 
ſtudy of the ſciences. Here were lodged and enter 
tained the men of learning ; who were divided into 
many companies or colleges, according to the ſciences 
of which they were the profeſſors; and to each of 
theſe houſes oc colleges was allotted a handſome reve- 
cue. The foundation of this eſtabliſhment is attribu- 
ted to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here placed his li- 
brary. Hence the word Muſeum is now applied to any 
place ſet apart as a repoſitory for things that have an 
immediate relation to the arts. 

The Muſeum at Oxford, called the Aſhmolean Mu- 
ſeum, is a noble pile of building, erected at the ex- 
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at which fide it has a magnificent portal, ſuſtained by 
pillars of the Corinthian order, The front, which is 
to the ſtreet, extends about ſixty feet, where there is 
this inſcription over the entrance, in gilt characters, 
Muſeum Aſhmoleanum, ſchola naturalis hiſtoriz, offi- 
cina chymica. "nad 

It was begnn in 1679, and finiſhed in 1683, when 
a valuable collection of curioſities was preſented tothe 
univerſity by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. which were the ſame 
day repoſited there, And ſeveral acceſhons have been 
ſince made to the Mafeum ; among which are hie- 
roglyphics and other Egyptian antiquities, an entire 
mummy, Roman antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, 
Sc. and a variety of natural curiofities. 

The Britiſh Muſeum in London is a large, beautiful, 
and magnififent building, and the nobleſt cabinet of 
curioſities in the world. This edifice was erected in 
1677, and was called Montague-houſe, from having 
been the town reſidence of the dukes of Montague. 
In the year 1753, the Britiſh parliament having paſſed 
an act for purchaſing the Muſeum of the late Sir Hans 
Sloan, and the collection of manuſcripts of the late lord. 
Oxford, called the Harleian Library, for the uſe of 
the public; 26 truſtees were appointed and incorpora- 
ted, to provide a repoſitory for thoſe and ſome other 
collections, which repoſitory was to be called the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum. Theſe truſtees elected fifteen other tru- 
ſtees; and having bought Montague-houſe, fitted it up 
for the reception of theſe collections: they alſo ap- 
pointed officers to fuperintend the muſeum; and having. 
ordained certain ſtatutes with reſpe& to viewing the 
collection contained in it, the public were admitted to. 
view it in 1757. 


MUSES, certain fabulous divinities amongſt the pagans, 
- ſuppoſed to preſide over the arts and ſciences: for 


this reaſon it is uſual for the poets, at the beginning of 
a poem, to invoke theſe goddeſſes to their aid. Some 
reckon the muſes to be no more than three, viz, 

Mneme, Acele, and Melete; that is, memory, ſing- 

ing, and meditation: but the moſt ancient authors, 

and particularly Homer and Heſiod, reckon nine; viz, 

Clio, which means glory; Euterpe, pleaſing ; Thalia, 
flouriſhing ; Melpomene, attracting; Terpſichore, re- 

joicing the heart; Erato, the amiable; Polyhymnia, 
a multitude of ſongs ; Urania, the heavenly ; and Cal- 

liope, ſweetneſs of voice, To Clio, they attributed 
the invention of hiſtory ; to Melpomene, tragedy ; to. 
Thalia, comedy; to Euterpe, the uſe of the flute; 
to Terpſichore, the harp; and to Erato, the lyre and. 
late ; to Calliope, heroic verſe; to Urania, aſtrolo» 
gy ; and to Polyhymnia, rhetoric. 


pence of the univerſity, at the weſt end of the theatre, MUSHROOM, in botany. See Fuxcus. 
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USICK is one of the ſeven ſciences commonly quantity or number, but not conſidering it in the abſtract 
called liberal; and is comprehended alſo among like arithmetick, but in relation to time and ſound, in or- 
the mathematical, as having for its object diſcrete der to make a delightful harmony: Or it is the art of: 


diſpoſing 
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diſpoſing and conducting ſounds conſidered as acute and 
grave; and proportioning them among themſelves, and 
ſeparating them by juſt intervals pleaſing to the ſenſe. 
Mr Malcome defines it a ſcience that teaches how ſound, 
under certain meaſures of time and tune, raay be produ- 


1 K. . | 
ced ; and ſo ordered and diſpoſed, as either in conſonabce 
(i. e. joint-founding,) or ſucceſſion, or both, they may 
raiſe agreeable ſenſations, 
From this definitiog, the ſcience naturally divides 
into two general parts, viz. theoretical and practical. 


PARTI. Txt THEORY Or MUSICK. 


Caae, I. Or MUSICAL SOUNDS. 


A Nion I. The ear is the fole judge of found, E- 
very ſound is not a muſical ſound. For to this 


two things are required : firſt, That the ſound pleaſe the 


ear; ſecondly, That it be within a certain compaſs. A 
muſical ſound is clear, uninterrupted, and uniform; and 
ought notto exceed the power of the ear to judge of it. 

For ſounds, very deep or very high, are not eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, but by an ear very converſant in muſick. 

Sound being a Gmple idea, cannot be defined but by an 
imperfect deſcription of its cauſe ; which is an undulato- 
ry motion of the air, communicated by the vibration of 
the parts of bodies to the organ of hearing. 

The diverſities of ſounds, and their proportions, are 
perfectly diſcerned by the ear, are the object of the 
theory of muſick, the grounds and principles of the prac- 
tice, as well as the cauſes of pleaſure in the ſenſe and 
imagination. 

Theſe diverſities cf ſounds are expreſſed by the terms 
high and low, acute and grave, or ſharp and flate. Hence, 
from any given ſound, we can conceive a ſucceſhon of 
them ; wherein the laſt in order is more acute than the 
foregoing; and this ſeries is called notes aſcending. 

Or, on the contrary, when, in a ſucceſhon of ſounds, 
the laſt in order is more grave than the former; this ſe- 
ries is called notes deſcending. 

Axion II. From this order of notes afcending and 
deſcending are deduced all the proportions of founds ; the 
properties of the ſame proportions ; and the relations 
which ariſe out of their various combinations and ſucceſ- 
ſions Theſe include the whole buſineſs of harmony and 
melody; and the knowledge of them is the ground work 
or baſis of the ſcience of muſick, 

Corollary I. Hence nothing can be admitted in 
muſical compoſition which doth not immediately depend 
on the foregoing axiom, and which cannot be demon- 
{trated from it. 


Sect. 2. Of the Divx RSITY of Sounsps. 


Tur diverſity of ſounds ſucceeding in the natural or- 


der is not however extended through any number of ſounds 


which may be expreſſed by a muſical inſtrument, or even 
by the human voice, For univerſal experience; conducted 
by the judgment of the ear, hath demonſtrated and aſ- 
certained the number ſeveu to comprehend all the variety 
that muſick is capable of affording. Therefore, the 
number eight is the bound or limit of the materials of 


mulical cotapoſition; and this eighth note or ſound is 


called an oftave. 
This o tave may be conceived as unity, or the firſt 


note of another ſerizs aſcending or deſcendiog. 


This ſeries, though it may be repeated at pleaſure, 
muſt ſlill come under the rellriction above mentioned; 
which is, that it muſt dot exceed the power of the ear to 
judge of it. The greateſt compaſs of the human voice 
will ſcarcely reach above two oftaves, or fifteen notes. 
Inſtruments are framed with more, to anſwer the moſt 
intereſting purpoſe of muſick, which is variety. 

The ſeven ſounds in muſic are named from the firſt ſe- 
ven letters of the alphabet, viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

The diſtance between any two of thoſe, whether im- 
mediate or remote, is called an interval. And every in- 
ter val is named from the natural numbers; beginning at 
uoity, | 

In naming of an interval, it is alway underſtood of the 
aſcending notes ; and both terms are incluſive, Thus AB 
is called a 2d, AE a 5th, BE a 4th, EGa 3d, AAan 
8th or octave; and ſo of the reſt. | 

We proceed now to lay down an exact deſcription of all 
the intervals in muſic. For from the knowledge of theſe 


are diſcovered all the proportions which conſtitute har- 


mony ; and upon which the whole ſuperſtructure of muſick 
is raiſed, 

Firſt, of the intervals of ſounds lying in their natural 
order. Of theſe there are ſeven intervals, named either 
the greater tone, the leſſer tone, and the half. tone or 
ſemitone. See the Muſick Plates, N®. 1, 2. , 
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In this ſeries of 8 notes are contained 5 whole tones ; 
three greater, and two leſſer; and 2 ſemitones. Redu- 
cing them thereforeto the loweſt denomination, they will 
be found to contain 12 half-tones ; and inclufively 13. 
Every octave then contains 13 half tones; out of the va- 
rious combinations of which ariſe the ſeveral concordsand 
diſcords, as will be ſhewn in its proper place. The lel- 
ſer tones are alike divided into half tones, as are the 
greater. We ſhall therefore, for brevity ſake, hereafter 
uſe the diſtinction only of whole tones and half tones: the 
reaſon for which ſhall be aſũgned below. 

From the inequality in the order of theſe intervals we 
draw the following corollary. 5 

on- 
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Cor. II. Harmonical proportion is of a ſpecies diffe- 
rent from all other proportions, and can be demonſtra- 
ted only from principles peculiar-to itſelf, This will be 
{cen when we come to ſhew the method of dividing a line 
harmonically ; as well as from the proportion ſtated in 
numbers. 

The firſt of the notes in the examples above is called 
the key-note, or key. Notwithſtanding the intervals may 
be reckoned from any given note; yet it will anſwer our 
purpoſe better to begin with the key. 


In the firſt example, 
The firſt interval, or diſtance between the key and 


ſecond, contains 2 
Between the 2d and 3d 2 
zd and 4th 1 
th and 5th 2 . 
1 and 6th 2 Semitones. 
6th and 7th 2 
7th and 8th 1 


In the ſecond example, 
The ßiſt interval, or diſtance between the key and ſe- 
cond, contains 2 ſemitones. 
Between the 2d and 3d 1 


zd and 4th 2 

4th and 5th 2 i 

5th and 6th 1 * 
6th and 5th 2 

th and 8th 2 


From this compariſon of the two ſeries, it is evident 
there is but one difference, and this ariſing from the or- 
der of the notes, or place of the ſemitone, For if you 
begin to read the ſecond ſeries at the interval between the 
zd and th, the ſemitones will be found exactly in the 
ſame order as in the firſt ne 7 

In the firſt example, the firſt ſemitone falls on the 4th 
note, or that which is next above the 3d to the key; 
which zd is 5 half tones above the key incluſively. In 
the 2d example, the half- tone falls on the 3d note; and 
is therefore itſelf the third to the key, and is four half- 
tones above the key incluſively. 

This diſtinction of the place of the ſemitone is moſt 
worthy of obſervation, it being the only eſſential diffe- 
rence of tune, the ground- work of all that beautiful ya- 
riety which may be introduced in the air or melody, as 
well as it is the principle or hinge on which turns the 
reſolution of every diſcord, The key-note of every tune 
is that whereon the tune ends ; which though it may 
be altered for variety in the upper part, yet the laſt note 
of the baſs is ever the key, 

When the 3d to the key is 5 ſemitones to the key, as 
in the firſt example, that tune is ſaid to be compoſed in 
a ſharp key. When the 3d to the key is 4 ſemitones to 
the key, as inthe ſecond example, the tune isin a flatkey, 
And this, as was ſaid before, is the only difference in tune. 

This diſtinction of flat and ſharp third holds good, 
not only in relation to the key, but likewiſe to every note 
in the ſcale of muſick And in this light it is the foun- 
dation of compoſing in different keys; of changing the 
key in the ſame tune which introduces the ſo much de- 


red variety in muſick : and of writing the ſame tune in 
Vor. III. No. 82. 2 
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diyers keys, which is called tranſpoſition. Hence we 
eſtabliſh the following axioms, 


Axton III. As the difference of the flat and ſharp 
third to the key conſtitutes the key, and is eſſential to 


the tune: ſo no tune compoſed in a ſharp key can be 


compoſed into a flat one, nor a flat into a ſharp; for 
that would be altering the permanent nature of things. 
The truth of this axiom will moſt evidently appear, 
when we ſhall, in the ſecond part, or practice, have learn- 
ed the art of tranſpoſition. 

Ax1om IV. The great and conſtant object which muſt be 
ſought after in muſick, whether in compoſition, or per for- 
mance of thorough baſs, is variety with uniformity. For the 
proportions already laid down, and the prodigious variety 
emerging from them, as they lie in the order of nature, 
before they are modified, divided or combined by art, 
do not only point out this variety to us; but the concords 
and diſcords likewiſe made out of theſe, and arranged by 
art, will not only not ſuffer us to recede from the eltabliſh- 
ed precept, but by a kind of {weet violence conſtrain us 
to purſue this darling object. 

On the truth of this axiom is grounded the reaſon for 
the mixture of diſcord with harmony, and the occaſion 
of this precept in playing thorough baſs, namely, that 
the hands ſhould as much as poſſible move in a contrary 
direction. 

As to the place of the other ſemitone, which in the 
flat key is on the 6th; the reaſon ſhall be told in its 
proper place. And moreover, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the greater 7th in the ſharp key, which cauſes the ſecond 
ſemitone to fall on the 8th in that key, is alſo common 


to the flat key in many paſſages, but unexceptionably at 
the end of the tune, or cloſe, 


Set, 3. Of the Concorprs and DiscorDs, 


Or the intervals ſtanding in their natural order are 


compounded the greater intervals, namely, the concords 
and diſcords. 


Theſe are the next things to be conſidered. Now, to 


inveſtigate the order of theſe, and their proportions to 
each other, we muſt have recourſe to the original cauſe 
of ſound; that is, to the tremulous motion of the air, 


excited by the percuſſion of ſome ſolid body, as a bell, 
ſtring, or pipe. 


This trembling of the air is in proportion quick or flow 
as the impreſhon given it by the voice or an inſtrument, 


The quicker the trembling is, the more acute the ſound; 
the lower, the more grave or flat. The ſame ſound is 
the effect of the ſame degree of quickneſs of the air's 
motion continued, Hence a ſtring ſounding the ſame 
note to the end of its vibration, proves, that the vibrations 
are in equal times, from the greateſt to the leaſt ranges 
of its motion. | 

The ſhorter a-muſical ſtring is, the quicker are its vi- 


brations, and therefore the more acute the ſound. 


The longer a ſtring is, the more flow are its vibrations, 
and ſo the more grave the found. | 


Therefore, from the diviſion of a muſical firing, the 


proportions of acuteneſs or gravity are computed, Hence 
we raiſe the following axiom * 


Axiom V. The quickneſs of the vibrations is reci- 
4 L 3 procal 
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p rocal to the lengths. Thus in two ſtrings of the ſame 
matter, and equal diameters; if one be double the 
length of the other, it will give half the quickneſs of 
pulſes; that is, half the number of pulſes in the ſame 
time: or, the lengths being as 2 to 1, the vibrations are 
as 1 to 2. On this axiem ate demonſtrated the order 
and proportions of the concords, as follows. 


Preportion of the Octave. 


C 
A— _ — Þ} 


Let AB, a muſical ſtring, be divided equally in C. and 
ſtopt there: CB will ſound an oftave to the whote or 


open (ſtring AB, Now, CB, AB, are as 1 to 2: there- 


fore, the vibrations are as 2 to 1 ; that is, the propor- 

tion of the octave or diapaſon is double, or 2 to 1. Q. 
E, D. | 

Preportion of the 5th. 

C. ö 

; A — — — —— — — — * B 

Let AB be divided into three equal parts, and ſtopt 

in C: CB will ſound a 5th to the whole or open ſtring. 

Now, CBis to AB as 2 to 3: therefore the vibra- 


tions are as 3 to 2; that is, the proportion of the 5th, 
or diapente, is ſeſquialteral, or 3 to 2. 


Proportion of the 4th. 


C 
A — B 


Let the ſtring be ſtopt in C, which is a 4th part of 
the whole: CB will ſound a 4th to the whole A B or o- 
pen ſtring. Now, CB is to AB as 3 to 4: therefore 
the vibrations are as 4 to 3; or, the proportion of the 
4th, or diateſſaron, is 4 to 3. | 


Prepertion of the ſharp 34. 


C 
A— - — — 


Stop the ſtring in C, the 5th part: CB will found 
a greater 3d to A B. But CB is to AB as 4 to 5. There- 
fore the vibrations are as 5 to 4; or, the proportion of 
the ſharp zu is as 5 to 4. 


Proporticn of the flat 3d. 


C 
; RY EIA FETs 


Stop in C the 6th part: CB will ſound the leſſer or 
flat third. But, &c, Therefore the proportion of the flat 
third is as 6 to 5. ; 


Propertion of the greater or ſharp 6th, 


C 
A 


CB Ichs of AB will ſound the greater 6th, Therefore 
the proportion of the ſharp 6th, is as 5 to 3. 


Preportion of the leſſer er flat 6th. 


C | | 
2 War 


CB, Ichs of AB, ſounds the leſſer 6th, Therefore 
the proportion of the flat 6th is as 8 to 5. 
If theſe diviſions of the ſtring, whoſe numerators are 
the ſame, or unity, be ſet -down in fractions, in the na- 
tural order of numbers, thus 344%, Cc. and reduced to 
a common denominator, the harmonical proportions will 
appear in the ſame ſucceſſion of concords, as inveſtigated 
by ſound in the diviſion of the ſame lige; and the nume- 
rators, being by this reduction as whole numbers, will 
ſtand thus, 60, 40, 30, 24, Ce. For the common deno- 
minator, 120, an{wering to the whole or open \tring ; the 
relative proportion of the ſame to the firſt fraction, and 
the relative proportion between each two fucceſhve frac- 
tions, will expreſs the proportion of the harmonic chords, 
Thus 22 or 8th. $34 or 5th. $35 or 4th. 493+ oc 
ſharp 3d. Hence we diſcover relative harmonical propor- 
tion in numbers: which is, As the firſt is to the third; 
ſo is the difference of the firſt and fecond to the difference 
of the ſecond and third. For, reducing the firlt three 
numbers to the loweſt terms, and inverting, they will be 
2,3, 6. Now 2:6::1:3. Again, reducing the ſecond 
three, they will be 3, 4,6. Now 3:6::1:2. Where- 
ever this proportion obtains, the numbers bear harmonical 
or muſical relation. Further, the rectangle, or quotient 
of the firſt and third numbers multiplied, being divided 
by the exceſs of twice the firſt above the ſecond, finds a 
fourth proportional, Thus 3, 4, 6, given as above; 
3 multiplied by 6, gives 18: which divided by 2, the 
exceſs of twice 3, the firſt above 4 the ſecond, gives 9, 
the fourth muſical proportional. Thus 3, 4, 6, 9: And 
of theſe, the firſt is to the fourth, as the difference of the 
firſt and ſecondis to the difference of the third and 4th, 
So 3:9::1:3. | 
The harmonic proportion of three numbers in this 
natural ſucceſſion of fractions, extends as far as the chord 
of the flat 3d. Which third, being I of the whole oum- 
ber, limits this equality of proportion, ſeeing that the 
number 7 is no aliquot part. But as to the fourth pro- 
portional, it cannot be found even from that number which 
expreſſes the ſharp 3d, which is ſtill of ſhorter extent. 
This limitation of proportion then explains the extent of 
harmony, and likewiſe becomes the principle ot the ſame; 
as will be ſeen in the definition of harmony.” - 
Hence it is evident, the remaining -concofds of the 
ſharp 6th, which is 4, and of the flat th, or 2, are not 
included in this equality of proportion. 4, 
Theſe are the concords, their order and proportions ; 
any one of which ſounded together with the open ſtring, 
is concordant with it, and produces harmony. 
Example of the names and order of the intervals in 
concord with the open ſtring or baſs, and the ſemitones 
contained in each, Muſick Plates, No. 3. 
Again, two of theſe concordant intervals, namely, th: 
. $5thand —— $th | 


Sharp 3d and 8th 


Flat 


M * 8 

Flat 3d and — 8th 
Sharp 3d and 5th 
Flat 3d and — 5th 
Sharp 3d and Sharp 6th 
Flat zd and Flat 6th 

6th and 4th 
Flat 6th and 4th 


ſounded with the open ſtring, or baſs note, are concordant 
all together; and therefore produce harmony. 
Example of two concording with the open ſtring or 


baſs. No 4. 
Next follows an example of three concording with the 
baſs. No. 5. 


Having thus diſcovered the concords, their order * 
proportions; it is worth remarking, that the firſt concord, 
or 8th, which ariſes from the molt ſimple diviſion of a 
line, is the moſt perfect concord; the 5th-is the next 
perfect concord; and ſo of the reſt, in the order they 
have been found by the divifion of the ſtring. For the 
nature and perfection of the 4th, accounted by ſome a 


1 C T. 
And this the following calculations demonſtrate. 
The proportian of the oftaye is the 3 of the 


4th and 5th + for, by F * or + the 
proportion of the octave. 


Again, it is the proportion of the ſharp 3a and flat oth: 
for, 3 + 7 28— 18 in its Jowelt terms, 

Again, the flat 3d and ſharp 6th : for, 4—1f or 4 
the proportion of the octave. 

Now, ſince the 4th and 5th, the zd and 6th, as alſo 
the zd and th, compounded, make the octave; that is, 
any two numbers making 9, the middle term or note 
being repeated, or common to both ; it follows, that to 
fall a 4th or riſe a 5th, as alſo to fall a 3d or riſe a 
6th, — to fall a 2d or riſe a th, and the contrary, an- 
ſwers the ſame purpoſe of harmony ; ; for they meet in the 
octave. 

This obſervation will be of great uſe in ſetting the 
baſs, and figuring the ſame, by producing that variety 


and contrary motion demonſtrated neceſſary in the th 
axiom. 
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very imperfect concord, ſhall be explained in the corolla- 


ries of the demonſtration of the harmony, in Part II. on 
ractice. 

. The Sths and 5ths then are called the perfect concords. 
The 3ds and 6ths imperfect concord. The 4th, of a 
middle nature berween the others, may be called an im- 
proper concord ; for this reaſon, that with the 6th, with 
which it is always accompanied in harmony, though it 
make perfect harmony with the given note, yet they 
change the chord into that of the 4th to that note. 

Likewiſe the 6th, whether joined with the 3d or 4th 
to the given note, tho' it make perfect harmony with ei- 
ther, yet they change the chord into that of the 6th or 
4th to the ſame note. 

Hence the reaſon why the 6ths are more imperfect con- 
cords than the 3ds. 

From the order and perfection of the conmatla thus diſ- 
covered; we dedace the following corollary. 

Cox. III. The molt perfect harmony is that which 
will be produced by the perfect concords, ramely, the 34. 
5th, and 8th. Thus No. 6. 

From the foregoing corollary, we are able to give a 
juſt definition of harmony. Harmoxy conſiſts in one 
certain invariable proportion of diſtance of four ſounds 
performed at the ſame inſtant of time, and molt pleaſing 
to the ear. 

Theſe proportions of the firſt ſeries are called ſimple 
concords. If the notes of a ſecond ſeries be added to the 
ſirſt octave, the proportion of any two concording notes 
compounded with the octave retains the name and nature 
of the fimple concord; as a tenth, compounded of an oc- 
tave and third, is called a third; a twelfth, compounded 
of an octave and 5th, 1s called a 6th ; a fifteenth, com- 
pounded of two octaves, is called an octave, or. double 
octave. And ſo on to a third ſeries. 

Theſe are the compound concords, 

All other proportions ſounded together are harſh and diſ- 
agreeable to the ear; and are for this reaſon called diſcords. 

From the compounding and dividing the proportions 


delivered, not only the harmonical interyals are computed, 
but the diſcords likewiſe, 


FER of the 5th. 


The proportion of the 5th is the proportion of the ſharp 
3d and flat zd; for by compounding 5 — 4; or + the 
feſquialreral and known proportion of i the e 5th. 


be of the Sharp 6th. 


The p of the ſharp 6th is the compound Pro- 
portions of the fourth and ſharp 3d; for 4 — 1 


1; ora ＋ . 

Of the flat 6th, the proportion is of the 4th and flat 3d; 
for 4 — Or 4. 

By = ſame manner of compounding are found the 

proportions of the concords of the 3ds ; which thall be 

ſhewn when we ſhall have got the tones and ſemitones ; 


which, as being diſcords, — by ee che harmonic 
proportions as follows. 


PROrORTIOXSs of the DiscorDs proved, 


Proportion of the Greater Tone. 


The proportion of the greater tone is the difference of 
the 4th and 5th; for $) 4 (— the proportion of the 
greater tone. Fas Þ 2 


Proportion of the Leſſer Tone. 


The proportion of the leſſer tone is the difference of 


the 5th and ſharp 6th; for 4) — the proportion of the 
leſſer tone. 


Praportion of the Semitone, 


The proportion of the ſemitone is the difference of 
the ſharp 3d and th; for ) i the proportion of the 
ſemirone. 

Having now the propprtions of the tones and ſemitones, 
we are enabled to prove the proportion of the ſemitone, 
or flat 2d and ſharp 7th to the Sth; as likewiſe all the 
remaining proportions, Whether diſcord or concord : For, 
the 5th and ſharp 3d, 4 5, give h che greater th; and 


the ſharp 9th and ſemitone :s in its loweſt terms 


2 the proportion of the octave. 
— go on; The 9 of the ſharp 3d is that of the 
greater 
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reater and leſſer tones; for, $ . — 972 12 1 L in its 

Jowelt terms, the greater 3d, 

- And the proportion of the flat 3d is compounded of the 

greater tone and ſemitone; for, 4 1 — 118 45 in its 

loweſt terms ? the proportion of the flat 3d. 

The proportion of the 4th js that of the ſharp 3d and 
ſemitone ; for, 4 . 8 in its loweſt terms the propor- 
tion + of the 4th. Or it is the proportions of the flat 
3d and leſſer tone; for, 5 7 — 2 in its lowelt 
terms 4 7 

The proportion of the diſcord of the ſharp 4th is found 
by compounding its conſtituent intervals, the qth and 
ſemitone ; ; for, 4 45 — t the proportion of the ſharp 

th. 
1 And laſtly, the proportion of the flat 7th is compound - 
ed of two 4ths, or is ; for, 3 — the proportion 
of the flat 7th. 


Theſe proportions, in the natural order of the ſirſt ſeries, 
or ſharp key, ſtand thus: 


K 2d Sharp 3d 4th 5th Sharp 6th Sharp 7th 8th . 
1 2 * 3 
In the ſecond ſeries, or a key, thus : 

K 2d Flat 3d 4th 5th Flat 6th Flat th 8th 

1 7 7 i 7 

Hence we can demonſtrate * before was A for 
granted) the places of the greater and leſſer tones, and 
ſemitone. 
Nou, the relative proportion or difference is found by 
diviſion of the two next proportions in the natural order 
as above. 


The places of the greater and leſſer tones and ſemitones 
in the ſharp key. 


1) 4 (3 the greater tone, or 2d. 


2) 4 (43 in its loweſt terms ꝙ the leſſer tone, or 
ſharp 3d. 

5) (I the ſemitone, or 4th, 

7) + (3 the greater tone, or th. 

2) + (5 the leſſer tone, or ſharp 6th. 

5) V (45 or 3 the greater tone, or ſharp 7th. 

) 4 (x5 the ſemitone, or 8th. 

The places of the greater and leſſer tones and ſemitones 
in the flat key. 

1) 2 (2 the greater tone, or 2d. 

9) 7 (43—4£ the ſemitone, or flat 3d, 

£).4 ( the leſſer tone, or 4th. 

+) 4 (3 the greater tone, or 5th. 

2) + the ſemitone, or flat 6th, 

8) 5 6 — , the leſſer tone, or flat 5th. 

7) + (I the greater tone, or 8th, 


The uſe of this theory is chiefly on account of aſcer- 
taining the places of the ſemitone; the difference of the 


major and minor tones, which 1s as 35, having not been 


hitherto reduced to practice 

We ſhail therefore htreaſter admit no other diſtinction 
than that of whole nd halt tones. 

Thc intervals then contained in the oftave, in both 


keys, excluding the firſt term, will be more eaſily deſcri- 
bed thus : 


The 2d is one tone, 
Flat za a tone and a half, 
Sharp 3d two tones. 
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4th two tones and a half, 
Sharp th three tones. 
5th three tones and a half. 
Flat 6th four tones. 
Sharp 6th four tones and a half. 
Flat 7th five tones. 
Sharp 7th five tones and a half, 
8th ſix tones. 

Having found all the intervals, their order and propor- 
tions; it will be neceſſary to take in one view the ſemitones 
of the octave, marked by their different names and inter- 
vals. For every ſemitone hath two names in reſpe& to 
the preceding and following note in the natural order. 
As in the following example. The knowledge of this is 
moſt neceſſary to learning the art of compoſition. No. 

The diſcords being, as hath been ſhewn, the leſſer 2d, 

or ſemitone, and greater ad, the ſharp 4th or falſe 5th, 
* leſſer and greater ths, it is to be underſtood, that 
not any two or three of theſe are to be ſounded together, 
to frame the diſcord; as the members of any concord are, 
to make the harmony: but each diſcerdant note hath its diſ- 
cordant and concordant notes proper to itſelf, which fill 
up the diſcord; and which are called the accompani- 
ments. 

The ſive diſcords, then, being diſtinct and unlike each o- 
ther; the definition of diſcord mult be this: 

Diſcord conſiſts in certain variable proportions of the 


diſtance of ſounds, performed at the ſame inſtant of time, 
and diſagreeable to the ear. 


Cray. II. Or Tux SCALE or MUSICK. 


Havinc found that the larger combinations of the 1 
ſemitones in the octave conſtitute the concords and diſcords; 
for the better application of them to our purpoſe, we ſhall 
next conſider them ogly and diſtinctly. 


Diapaſon — — Octave — Zth. 
Semidiapaſon 

Defective 8th, or — — greater ſharp 7th. 
Sept, major 

Sept. minors — — — leſſer flat th. 
Hexachordon major — — — greater ſharp 6th, 
Hexachordon minor — — ye flat Gth. 
Diapente — — th. 
Semidiapente, or — — — *F — ſharp. 4th, 
T11:one or falſe 5th. 
Diateſſaron — — — 4th, 
Ditone — — — — — 1 or ſharp 3d. 
Semiditone — — — leſſer, or flat 23d, 
Tone — — — — — greater — — 2d, 
Semitone — — — — — leſſer — — 2d. 
Unifon — — — — — one ſound. 


As they ſucceed each other in the natural order of both 
keys, as above demonſtrated ; this is called the ſcale of 
muſick. 

In this ſcale we ſhall likewiſe take a view of the con- 
cords of the ſame denomination, as they ariſe in ſucceſſion 
from the ſame natural order of the Ry tones, and alſo 


of the diſcords as oft as they occur. 


There are two ſcales in uſe : the diatonic ſcale, and 
the chromatic. 


In the diatonic ſcale, the notes wiſe by two tones, 2 
ſemitone, 


A 3 
N 8 


ſemizone, and one tone to the 5th; and thence by two 
tones and a ſemitone to the 8th. This is the order in a 
tharp key; where note, that the ſemitones are in the th 


M 


a 
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aud Sth places. No. 8. ö | 

Ia a flat key, the notes aſcend according to the follow- 
ing example. Ne 9. | 

One tone, a ſemitone, and two tones to the 5th; a 
ſemitone and two tones to the 8th, , 

In the next example, the ſame proportion of the flat 
third is illultrared by compariſon with the inſtance in th 
ſharp key. No. 10. | 


The number of the tones and ſemitonetiin both gat and 


ſharp key are equal. The difference aries from the 

laces of the ſemitone ; which, in the flat key, re the 
zd and 6th, This is that eſſential difference of 1yn- al. 
ready mentioned, which 'creates ſuch variety in muſical 
ſtrains, as well as in the harmony - Theſe are fome ef- 
ſects of the ſemitone; others we ſhall ſee in us proper 
place. 


De Chromatic Scale. 


The chromatic riſes by a tone and 5 ſemitones to the 
x:h, and thence by 5 ſemitones more to the 8th, Thus 
No. 11. ; 


The chromatic ſcale, which is ho other than the na- 


wral ſemitones in their order, except the firſt tone, is 
only uſed when mixed with the diatonic. That is to ſay, 
when a ſemitone, not belonging to the harmony of the 
key, is introduced in the middle of a tune. And this 
may be done by the note aſcending by a ſemitone, 
or defcending : in either of which caſes, the key is 
changed in that part of the ſtrain, This is the cauſe 
of great variety in the air; as well as it new-modulates 
the harmony. This is another effect of the femitone, 
on which turns ſo much yariety and elegance. Ir muſt 
be executed by the compoſer with all the addreſs and 
art imaginable. For this we muſt refer to the ſecond part 
or practice; where will be given the rules for the mixture 
of the chromatic. Pieces ot muſick where it is frequently 
uſed, are now c:mmonly called chromatic muſick. 

The diatonic ſcale be ng that which we are chief 
concerned to underſtand, as well as the firſt in order, 
and before any uſe of the chromatic can take place ; we 
ſhall proceed to view it in another light, whereby we 
ſhall diſcover ſu h properties of it as will be uleful to the 
compoſer. Sharp key, No, 12. 

From the key the thirds aſcend, as in the above ex- 
ample, by one ſharp 3d, two flat 3ds, two ſharp 3ds, a 
flat zd, and laſtly another flat 3d on the 2d to the key, 

All the 4ths being perfect, are like; except that one 
which falls on the ſharp qth ; this is called a ſharp qth, 
or falſe th. No 13. | 

All the gths are perfect, and therefore like? except 
that formed by the ſh rp 9th and 4th, which likewiſe is 
a flat 5th or ſharp qth No. 14. 

Tae 6ths itand thus: two ſharp Gths, one flat th, 
two tharp 6ths, two flat 6ths No. 15. 

There are but two greater '9:hs which are the ſharp 
za ind ſharp qi, to the key: they ſtand under the two 


{-m tones. 
Ale 8ths are perfect and alike, 
Vor. III. NO, 82. 2 
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From theſe theorems, and axioms, the ad and-4th, 
we deduce this practical corollary. 1 

Cox. IV. The 3ds and 6ths are the intervals mo 
frequently to be uled in compoſition; the Sths, p th, 
and grhs moſt rarely. © 

The 4th being an improper concord, and the 7th a diſ- 
cord; we carn-t aſcertan their uſe (Il we come to the 
d:monitration of the harmony and a.companimenms pf 
the Cifcords in the 2d part, | SIGH 

On this zth corollary is groanded the reaſon of forbiꝗ- 
ding two 8ths ard two 3ths in confecution, either in com- 
poli:10n, or perfortaing thorough baſs, L 
Next follow examples ot the fame in a flat key. No. 
16. 7, 18, 19. 

here are but two ſharp yths which are the ad and 
5 hto the key "They ſtand under the ſemitones. 

All the octeves are peifc and alike, 

It is evident to ſight, that the intervals in the flat and 
ſharp key do not iu the leaſt vary; except in the order 
they ſucceed each other, beginning from the key. And 
it is equally cvident, that this variation is owing to the 
different places of the ſemitone. | 

This demonſtrates what bas been ſaid in page 319. 
col 1. concerning the ſemitone ; ard illuſtrates what is 
aſſerted in the 4th axiom, that variety, amidſt uniformity, 
muſt be the great ohject attended to in mnſick, fince that 
uniformity and variety both ſubſiſt in the very principles. 

Let it be obſerved, that this uniformity is preſerved by 
bringing in the flat Gth and flat qrh-to the key. And 
this mult of neceſſity be fo, ſince they are the places of 
the ſemitone and leſſer tone in the natural flat key wherein 
the example is ſet, according to the demenſtration of 
the ſame. | 

For, by corollary 1. nothing can be admitted in com- 
poſition which doth not immediately depend on the 2d 
axiom, and which cannot be demonſtrated from it: name- 
ly, that the proportions of ſounds, and their relations, 
muſt be deduced from the natural order of the notes. 
This is the true reaſon for introducing the flat Gch and 
flat 4th in every flat key. 

The harmonic proportions and diſcords having been 
demonſtrated from the diviſion of a line in arithmeti- 
cal progreſhon; we ſhall, in the next place, try what 
are the effects of a mulical ſtring divided in geometrical 
proportion. No. 20. 

Let AB, a muſical ſtring, be divided equally in C.; 
CB, the half next the bridge, will ſound an oct. ve to 
the whole or open ſtring, as we haye ſzewn in the har- 
monie proportions. 

Again, let C B be equally dividedin D; D B will 
ſound the octave o CB, or double octave to the open 
ſtring, AB. | ; 

And thus, by an equal diviſion of a ſtring between ei- 
ther the nut and bridge, or ſtop and bridge; the half 
next the bridge will give the oft:ive above continually, 

But the fame proportien is not preſerved in the equal 
diviſion between the nut and (top, or between ary two 
ſtops For the length of the octave to the open itring. 
which is between the nut and flop. being equally divi- 
ded; the half next the nut gives the found of the 4th to 
the open {tring ; and the half next the ſtop, or bridge, 
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ſounds the 5th, which two are the conſtituent intervals 
of the octave. 


And the fame diviſion of the ſounds is conſtantly pre- 
ſerved, if the length of an oftave be equally divided be · 


tween any two ſtops. a 

Again, the length of a ßth between two ſtops, or 
nut and ſtop, equally divided; the half next the bridge 
gives the greater 3d, the other half the leſſer 3d 

And again, the length of the greater 3d, thus divided, 
gives the greater and leſſer tone. And the greater tone's 
length, equally divided, gives the greater and leſſer ſe- 
raitone, And the length of the greater ſemitone, equally 
divided, gives the ſounds in proportion as 5 and 4. The 
greater interval being next the bridge, and ſo continually, 

Hence the neceſſity of the greater and leſſer tones and 
ſemitones in muſic is evident ; and the truth confirmed, 
which is aſſerted in the 2d corollary. 

Now, in the diatonic ſcale, whereſoever the ſemitones 

lie, that is, whether the air be in a flat or ſharp key, 
the graver part of the tone will be the leſſer ſemitone, 
and the acuter the great ſemitone ; and in the chroma- 
tic, which aſcends by ſemitones, the greater and leſſer 
ſemitones will, for the ſame reaſon, ſucceed each other 
alternately. Wherefore, if any feries of chromatic notes 
be removed a ſemitone higher or lower; it muſt happen, 
that the leſſer ſemitone will ſucceed into the place of the 
greater, and the greater into the place of the leſſer. 
Hence diſſonances will happen in the diatonic ſcale, as 
being compoſed of the ſame materials with the chromatic, 
if the key be injudiciouſly changed by tranſpoſition. For, 
as the diſſonance will be evident, if the tranſpoſition be 
by one ſemitene ; fo the diſproportion will ſtill appear, 
if the removal be by any odd number of ſemitones within 
the compaſs of the 4th. 
As the proportiens of the concords have been demon- 
ſtrated from the diviſion of a line; ſo are they likewiſe 
to be found in the geometrical proportions of ſolid bo- 
dics, and therefore may be illuſtrated by the ſame. 

We ſhall begin with the proportion of the 8th. 

The propor:ion of the 8th being the compound pro- 
, portions of the 5th and 4th, is, by corollary of the 34th 
. propoſition of Archimedes, as the whole ſuperficies of a 
right cylinder deſcribed about a ſphere, to the whole ſu- 
perficies of an equilateral cylinder inſcribed as 2 to 1, 
For, the circumſcribed is to the ſpheric ſuperficies as 12 
is to 8 (by 32 of this,) but the ſyheric is to the inſcribed 
as 8 is to 6 by this preſent propoſition : therefore the 
circumſcribed is to the infcribed ay 12 is to 6, or 2 te 1, 

In harmonic terms thus expreſſed : the 5th is to a gi- 
ven nate or key as 12is to 8; but the proportion of the 
Ath is as 8 to 6. Therefore, the proportion of the 8th 
is F 3 28 2101, 

Again, the proportion of the 5th, and the next har- 
monical proport on arifing out of the 5th, is beautifully 
alluſtrated in the admirable proportion of the ſphere, 
right cylinder, and equilateral cone circumſcribed about 
each other. The laſt proportion being invented by An- 
drew Facquet and that of the two ſirſt by Archimedes, 


1 in his 45th propoſition in Tacquet's Eu- 


1 C K. i 
We cannot forbear tranſcribing at bags this worder. 
ful propofition, and demonſtration of the fame j for 


that on this proportion is erected the whole ſaperſtruQure 
of harmonic chords, 


ARCHIMEDES's PROPOSITION 45. 


Turok. An equilateral cone circumſcribed about 
a ſphere, and a right cyhuder in like manner cireum- 
ſcribed about the fame ſphere, and the ſame ſphere it- 
ſelf continue the ſame proportion, to wit, the ſeſquial- 
teral, as well in reſpect of the ſolidity, as of the whole 
ſuperficies. For, by 32d of this book, the right cylig- 
der () encompaſſiag the ſphere, is to the ſphere, as well 
in reſpect of ſolidity, as of the whole ſuperticies, as 3 is 
to 2, or as 6 to 4. But by the foregorng, the equila- 
teral cone circumſcribed about the ſphere, is to the ſphere, 
in both the id reſpects, as 9 to 4. "Therefore, the 
ſame cone is to the cylinder, both in reſpe& of ſolidity 
and ſurface, as 9 is to 6. Wherefore, thele three bo- 
dies, a cone, cylinder, and ſphere, are, betwixt them- 
ſelves, as the numbers 9, 6 and 4, and conſequently 
continue the ſeſquialtera} proportion, Q. E, D. 

In harmonic terms expreſſed thus: the 5th is to the 
key as 3 is to 2, or s 6 to 4: but the gth is to the key, 
(that is, the 5th tothe 5th) as 9 is to 4; (for the 2d 
and its 8th $ —4:) therefore, the ſame ꝙth is to the 
5th as 9 is to 6. Wherefore theſe three tones, the gth, 
the 5th, and the key, are, betwixt themſelves, as the 
numbers 9. 6, and 4; and con'equenily continue the 
ſeſquialteral proportion, Q. E, D. 

Therefore, the proportions of the key, the th and 
its 5th, being the ſame ſeſquialteral proportion continued, 
are the ſame proportions as that of the equilateral cone, 
right cylinder and ſphere ; the two firſt deſcribed about 
the ſphere, QE, D. 

On the proportion of theſe three is erected eyery other 
proportion of harmony; which we ſhall purſue one ſtep 
further, foraſmuch as theſe truths will be moſt manifeſt 
and eſtabliſhed in the practice when we ſhall have deliver- 
ed the rules of harmony. 


_ The 5th divided arithmetically, or equally, gives, 28 


hath been ſhewn, the greater 3d or next perfect concord: 
the ſeſquialteral proportion to which gives the greater 
7th; for 5 4 gives / the greater th, as demonſtrated 


above, 


Hence, from the ſeſquialteral proportion thrice repeat- 
ed, namely, to the key, its gth and 3d, we are furniſh- 
ed with the perfect harmony, or concords of the key and 
5th ; to which every harmonic proportion, where cver 
foun!, is avalogous ; that is, partaking of the nature, 
proportion, and relation of the key ard its 5th, It is 
worth remarking in this place, that the members of theſe 
chords ariſe out of the proportions, as above demonſtra- 
ted, by turns. The key being firſt ſupplied with one 
proportion; and then in its turn the 5th with the ſame. 
Whercfore the mixture of the harmony of the key and 
5th is ſcarcely ſeparable : A truth which will abundantly 
diſcover itſelf in the practice, both in the rules of har- 
mony. and in every other part of compoſition, On this 
is founded the following axiom. 

Axien 


9 8 
Axion VI. Theſe 5 tones therefore, namely, the 
key, the zd, sth. ſharp 5th and gth, are the founda- 
tion of the whole ſuperſtructure of muſick. 
We ſhall conclude this theory with the harmonical di- 
yigon of a line, | 


To divide a Line harmonically, No. 21. 


A right line, A D, is ſaid to be divided harmonically, 
if, being cut into three parts, AB, B C, C D, the caſe 
be ſo, that, as the whole A D (or Z) is to either ex- 
treme 4 org: {o ſhall the other extreme be to the in- 
determinate part ; that is, 

Z 2 % Wherefore Z mae. 
Z c de mM — 

And, to divide any given right line thus harmonically, 
as ſuppoſe A D: From either end of it draw a right line, 
as DG ; make an angle with it, and of any length ; con- 
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nect the end of this line with the other end A, by draw- 
ing AG; and then taking any point, as B, at pleaſure, 


in the given line, there draw E F paralle} ro D G, and 


in it take B E equal to BF; then draw E G, aud that 
ſhall find the pont C required t and then calling, as a- 
dove, the whole line Z, A Ba, BC, and D Cc, 
I ſay Z: a2 m. | 

For the triaogles A DG, AB F, and B E C, are all 


fimilar; and conſequently AD: AB:: DG: BF:: 


or as DG: to BFB E. But as DG: BE: CD: 
BC; (by workiog about the equal angles D and E, 


B C) wherefore, by equality, A D: A B:: CD: 


CB; chat is, Z:a:: cin. Q. E. D. | 

And ſrom hence it is plain, that the ratio of the whole 
line AD, to the ſegment A B, may be taken at plea- 
ſure ; but that the intermediate part B C mult be lefs 
than either A B or CD. 


PART II. Taz PRACTICE or MUSICK. 


TEE pradtice of muſick is founded on the principles 

delivered in the theory. Irs ſeveral parts are, 
compoſition, figuring the baſs, melody, tranſpoſition, 
and ſinging by note. x 

Of cheſe we ſhall treat ſeparately in the above order. 

Compoſition is the ſerting together two or more notes 
in harmony, to be ſounded at the fame time, 

When ia the ſucceſſion of concords, in the parts, the 
notes of each part are of the ſame length, or time of 
ſounding, the compoſition is called counterpoint, 

When the ſucceſſion of concords is by notes of differ- 
ent lengths in the ſeveral parts, it is called plain deſcant. 

The mixture of diſcord and concord, by notes of the 
lame or different lengths or time in the parts, is called 
Ligurate deſcant, Of theſe in their order: and firſt of 
counterpoint. 

In order to attain more eaſily the art of compokrtion, 
it is neceſſary to premiſe a few things concerning other 
affe ctions of ſounds; as the time or lengths of ſounding 
the notes; the time of muſick, or movement of the air; 
and the different cliffs wherein the parts of mulick are u- 
ſually written. | | 

The following account of the proportions of the lengths 
of notes, the time and cliffs, being well underſtood by 
every one acquainted ever fo little with muſick, might 
well have been omitted in an eſſay of this kind; (where, 
inſtead of uſing repetitioss, it is hoped we have of- 
fered to the public ſomething new; at leaſt in the man 
ner of demonſtrating the rules of compoſition, both in 
diſcord and harmony ;) but that we would leave nothing 
in our power untold, which may contribute to form a 
compleat muſician. 

The longeſt note, now generally in uſc in inſtrumental 
muſick. is called a ſemibreve. Its time is as long as you 
can diſtinctly count for. | 

Out of the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of the ſemibreve 
are formed the lengths of all other notes ; according to 
the following proportions No. 22. 


A ſemibreve, whoſe time is as one, two, three, four, 
24 as long 


2 Minums, 
4 Crotchets 
as 8 Quavers, 
16 S-miquavers. 
32 Demiſemiquavers. 

A dot after any note, ſignifics the time of ſuch note 
mult be lengthened to one half of the plain note, No. 23. 
The proportions are thus; 

A dotted ſemibreve is equal to 3 minums. 
A dotted minum to 3 crotcheis. 
A dotted crotchet to 3 quavers. 
And fo of the reſt. 
Thus we are furniſhed with notes according to the odd 
and even numbers. And this naturally divides the time 
of any fong or muſic into odd and even time. | 


COMMON TIME. 


When the air moves according to the even numbers; 
and every bar is meaſured by beating the time into two 


equal and even parts, the muſick is compoſed in common 


time: known by one of the following marks prefixed to 
the tune; as the letter C, having 4 crotchets in a bar; 
or 4, denoting two crotchets in a bar. 


TRIPLE TIME. 


But when the muſick moves according to the odd num- 
bers, and every bar is meaſured by beating the time into- 
two unequal parts, as two and one, the ſong is compoſed 
in triple time; which is known by one of :hcfe ſigns pre» 
fixed to the tune. | 

3, or 4, for 3 minums in a bar. 

3 3 Ciotchets in a bar. 

+ 3 Quavers in a bar, 

2 9 Crotchets in a bar, 

15 Quavers 1a a bar. 

be uppermoſt number being the numerator of a vul- 
gar fraction; and the lower, or denominator, the aliquot 
part of the ſemibreve. a 

There is alſo another proportion of the length of notes 

in ule, And this is, when three quayers are, by dimi- 
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nution of their lengths, contracted into the time of 2 
navers, or one cratchet, conſtantly noted by the figure 
750 over them. N n 

And laſtly, the moſt common movement of jiggs, 
which is by fix or twelve quavers in a bar, have their 
bat. for the ſmaothneſs of the movement, often written 
in plain crot.hets; 2 in a bar for the treble g; and four, 
marked thus C, for the treble P. It is plain, there- 
fore, chat all tunes in theſe movements truly belong to 
common time, fince every bar is meaſured by the beating, 
or dividing it into even parts, as expreſſed in the baſs. 

A pauſe or reſt in muſick, is a ce ation of the ſound, 
in one or more of the parts; or 0! all the parts together. 
Nothing hath a finer effect ia muſick than a pauſe of all 
the parts judiciouſly made; or of one, or more of the 
parts, for the ſake of imftation.-. The reſts therefore 
are written donn in the place of notes, and each note 
hath its own reſt, which is of the ſame length with the 
note whoſe name it bears, Thus, 

A ſemibreve reſt is as long as à ſemibreve. 

A minum reſt as long as a minum, 

And ſo of the reſt. | 

The next thing to be conſidered is the cliff in which 
any part of the muſick is ſaid to be written; according as 
the cliff is prefixed to each ſtave of the writing. 

The uſe of the cliff is to aſcertain the names of the 
notes; and to denominate that part of the muſick to which 
it is prefixed, 

There are three cliffs, to anſwer and diſtinguiſh the 
three parts in muſick: The baſs, or F cliff; the tenor, 
or C cliff; and the rreble, or G cliff. No. 24. 

The baſs is ſo called, from its being the loweſt part, 
or that wherein are ſet the graver tones. 

The teror, or middle part, hath its name from held- 
ing the baſs and upper parts together. This will be clear- 
ly underitood, when we ſhall have learned to compoſe in 
four parts. | 

Toe uppermoſt part is called the counter tenor in vo- 
cal muſick and, in in{trumental, the firlt treble. 

The baſs and treble cliffs are now conſtantly written 
in the fame places as in the examples. The tenor cliff 
is often removed according to the fancy of the compo- 
{cr or writer of muſick; to an'wer the convenience of 
the notes ſtanding, as much as may be, within the com- 
pa's of the five lines, or ſtave Which convenience is 
the reaſon for the invention of the diverſity of cliffs, as 
well as the uſes already named. For it is eaſy to appre- 
hend, that the natural tones, and the'r proportions, are 
invariably the ſame, whether expreſſed by the voice, or 
an inltrument, however they may be diſtinguiſhed by ar- 
tificial 6gns, Obſerve, that the cliffs, according to 
their names, riſe above each other by the interval of a 
5th: thus the tenor is equally diſtant from each other 
part. ForCisa gth to F, as it is alſo a 5th below G. 


Car. I, Cr COMPOSITION in COUNTER- 
- POINT, | 


ComroerTrion in counterpoint is when, in the ſucceſ- 
ſion of concurds in the parts, the notes of each part are 
of the ſome length, or time of founding, 


According to the 2d axiom, we ſhall begin with the 


”- 
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harmony of the key note; and proceed to demonſtrate the 


harmony of the remaining notes of the octave in their na- 
tural order. | | 


Demenſiration of the harmony of the key. 


The. harmony of the key is the concord of itſelf. 

"The harmony of the key muſt be perfect harmony. 
Now, the notes concording in perfe& harmony, are, b 
corollary 2d, the 3d, 5th, and 8th: Bur theſe, with the 
key, are the concord of itſelf ; Therefore, the harmony 
of the key is the concord of itſelf. ! 

This demonſtration is grounded on this evident truth; 
namely, that any other concord would, by the term, or 
name of it, in effect change the key; whereby the unity 
of the tune would be deſtroyed, and by this contradiction 
the author's meaning rendered unintelligible. The ne-. 
ceſſity of perfect harmony in the key being evident, no o- 
ther fort of demonltration is required, nor indeed can be 
admitted. | 

Pros. Let it be required to ſet a baſs to the notes of 
an octave aſcending in G ſharp, No 25. 

Any one of the three notes in the baſs is concording, 
by corollary 3; but the $th is preferable when it is the 
frſt or laſt note of the tune; for thus it beſt aſcertains the 
key. Thepreference of cither of the other two depends 
on the following rules. 

Firſt, The 5th cannot take place when the concord 
immediately preceding ſhall happen to be a 5th, the for- 
bidding the conſecution of 5ths being afferted in corollary 
the 4th. 

Again, the movement of the baſs ought generally to 
be by deſcending a 5th, or riſing a 4th, 6th, or Sth, or 
any other great interval; there by meeting the treble, and 
effecting variety and contrary motion of the parts ; the 
eltabliſhed rules of harmony by the zth axiom. 

Laſtly, The air of the baſs muſt be conſulted ; and, if 
poſſible, an imitation of ſome foregoing paſſage in the 
upper part, ; 

The application of theſe rules will decide which of 


the two or three notes is preferable in this or any other 
concord. 


Demonſtration of the harmony of the 2d. 


The harmony of the ad is the concord of the 5th. 
The harmony of the k-y having been ſheun, we muſt 
conſider it as an immove able point, in relation to which 
we are to order the reſt of our computations, conſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed principle of uniformity, | 
The 2d to the key immediately deſcending into the 
key, will have, for its next concording note, the greatet 
ti; which at the ſame time aſcends by a ſemitone into 
the key; to wi ich 4th. the 2d is a 3d. | | 
For, by axiom 2, the combination of ſounds are 
deduced from the natural order of notes aſcending and 
deſcending. But the 24 and 5th can admit no other 
concordant note but the 5ih to the key, For the 3d is 
di'cord with the 2d; and the 4th, 6th, and 8th dilcord 
with the ſharp 7h. | 
Now, the 2d, th, and gth are the concord of the 


5th ; therefore, the ha. mony of the 2d is the concord of 
the 5th, No, 26, 
The 
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The 5th muſt always be taken at the cloſe ; or when 
the treble is deſcending into the key; for then the baſs 
will fall a 5th into the key; which movement is called 
the great cadence. Otherwiſe the 4th or 5th may be 
taken indiſeriminately; yet, under the reſtriction of the 
rules, (p. 326. col. 2.) for ſetting the harmony of the 
key. 


Demonſtration of the harmony of the 3d. 


The harmony of the zd is the concord of the key. 

From the demonſtration of the harmony of the key, the 
key will have its 3d; and, by inverting, the 3d will have 
the key. Now, the key and its 3d will admit no other 
concordant note but its 5th: For the 2d is diſcord to 
both, the 4th is diſcord to the 3d, and the 7th diſcord to 
the key ; but the key, its 3d and 5th, are the concord of 
the key. Therefore, the harmony of the 3d is the con- 
cord of the key, | 

The 6th indeed, which is a 4th to the 3d, which is 
an improper concord, will, with the key, form the con- 
cord of the 6th ; but the demonſtration of the concord of 
the 6th in a ſharp key, depending on another priuciple, as 
will be ſhewn in its place, can, for the ſame reaſon, bear 
no relation to the harmony of the 3d, which is a member 
of the key. No. 27. 

The two notes in the baſs may be taken indiſcriminate- 


ly; yet complying with the rules, (p. 326. col. 2.) 


But, if the 3d 1n the treble be prepared to deſcend into 
the key, by its paſlage into the 2d, then the 5th is more 
eligible ; which falling an 8th for the next note, thence 
4 by a 5th into the key. This is the moſt ſtri- 
king movement of the baſs; and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt common, at a final cloſe in either flat or ſharp key. 


Demonſtration of the harmony of the 4th. 


The harmony of the 4th is the concord of itſelf. 

In a ſharp key, the places of the two greater ths are 
the ſharp 30 and ſharp 7th to the key: and, of the ſemi- 
tones, the 4th and 8th, or key; Therefore, the 3d is 
to the ath as the ſharp yth -to the key. Now, ſince by 
axiom 2d, the combinations are deduced from the natu- 
ral order of the notes aſcending and deſcending ; the har- 
mony of the 4th will be as the harmony of the key: But 
the harmony of the key is (by demonſtration 1.) the con- 
cord of itſelf : therefore, the harmony of the zth is the 
concord of itſelf. No. 28. — 

The notes in the baſs may be taken indiſcriminately : 
only obſerving the foregoing rules. If a cloſe on the 
4th be prepared from the 4th itſelf, either note will do: 


yet the key is preferable, in order to prepare for the great 
cadence, * 


Demonſtration of the harmony of the 5th. 


The harmony of the 5th is the concord of the key. 

From the demonſtration of the harmony of the key, 
the key will have its 5th; and, by inverting, the 5th 
will have the key. Now, the key andits 5th will admit 
no other concordant note than the 3d. For, the ad and 
4th are diſcord with the key and 5th; the 6th diſcord 
with the 5th; and the 7th diſcord with the key. But 


the key, its 5th and 3d, are the concord of the key: 
Vor. III. Ne, 82, "Uh 
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therefore, the harmony of the 5th is the concord of the 
key. No. 29. | 

There is no exception in the choice of the baſs notes; . 
but the diſallowance of the conſecution of 5ths, But if 
there be a preparation for a cloſe on the key, and the 5th 
ſtand in the baſs; in order to make the great cadence, 
the 5th will have its own concord. This depends on 
the demonſtration of the 2d. | 


Demonſtration of the bermony of the 6th. 


The harmony of the 6th is the concord of the 4th. 
From the demonſtration of the 4th, its harmony is ita 
own concord. The 4th, then, will have its 3d; and, by 


inverting its 3d (that is, the 6th) will have the 4th. 


Now, the 4th and 6th will admit no other concordant 
notet han the 8th: For the ad is, (with the 4th and 6th,) 
a diſcord, as will be ſhewn in the demonſtration of the 
diſcords. The 3d and 5th are diſcord to the 4th, and 
the 7th to the 6th, Bur the 4th, 6th, and Sth, are the 
concord of the 4th : therefore, the harmony of the 6th 
is the concord of the th. No. 30. 

Either note in the baſs may be taken at will. Burt if 
there de a preparation for a cloſe on the 4th, the ſecond 
note, or key, is preferable, for the — * aſſigned in 
the demonſtrarion of the 4th, which is, to make the great 
cadence, prepared by the baſs, firſt deſcending an 8th, 
and thence a 5th, into the 4th, or cloſe. 


Demenſtration of the harmony of the th. 


The harmony of the 7th is the concord of the 5th. 

The harmony of the 7th is part of the harmony of the 
2d, (by demonſtration: 2.) but the harmony of the 2d is 
the concord of the 5th: therefore the harmony of the 
th is the concord of the 5th. No. 31. 

If the 5th, or treble note, precede a cloſe on the key, 
the firſt note in the example mult be the baſs note, in 
order to make the great cadence. | 

The 8th being the key, hath for harmony its own con- 
cord ; as by demonſtration 1. : 

From the foregoing demonſtrations, the baſs notes, ſet 
to the 8 aſcending notes in the treble, will ſtand thus. 

GENERAL RuLE. The conſecution of Sths, 5ths, 
and Aths, is not allowed, (as by corollary 4.) except 
by contrary motion of the parts, or in the paſſage of very 
quick notes in compolition of many parts. No. 32. 
From takiog in one view the harmony of the ſeven 


notes, we ſhall deduce ſome uleful corollaries. No. 33. 
Key 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
hath the harmony of the 
Key 5th, Key 4th, Key and 5th, 4th, gth, 


Semitone. Semitone. | | 
Cor. I. Every note in the octave (except the 2d to 
the key) admits in its harmony a 3d. 
Cor. II. The key, the 2d and 5th, admit in their 
harmony a 4th. 
SCHOLIA. 
When the key admits a 4th, the concord is of the 4th. 
When the 2d admits a 4th, the concord is of the 5th. 
When the 5th admits a 4th, the concord is of the key. 
Hence the interval of that note which admits a 4th, is 
in fact a 5th: therefore two 4ths-are no more allowed 
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in conſecution than two 5ths. And hence likewiſe the 
interval of the 4th, which we have called an improper 
concord, appears to be of a middle nature between con- 
cord and diſcord; being a fourth in name and appearance 
in the natural order of ſounds; yet a 5th in name and 
effect in compoſition, as member of that chord wherein 
it makes a part of harmony, | 

Cor. III. The key, the 4th and 5th, admit in their 
harmony a 5th. 

SCHOLIA. 

When the key admits a 5th, the concord is that of 
the key, 

When the 3th admits a 5th, the chord is of the jth, 

When the 5th admits a 5th, the concord is of the th. 

Hence, when a note admits a 5th, the harmony is the 
concord of the ſame note. h 

Cor. IV. Every note but the 4th admits a 6th; for, 
the 4th having its concord for harmony, will have only 
its 5th, 

W admits its 8th; for any note may be ſubſtitu - 
ted for its octave. Burt Sths are (by corollary 4. of the 
theory) to be the molt ſparingly uſed, as not producing 
that variety or mixture of ſounds requiſite to bind the 
harmony, eſpecially, where it can be belt avoided, in the 
compoſition of two parts. 

From the foregoing demonſtrations and corollaries, a- 
riſe the following oblervations. 

The 3ds and 6ths molt frequently occur in compoſition, 
This then demonſtrates what was alerted, by way of pre- 
cept, in the 4th corollary of the theory as well as pare 
of the 4th axiom; namely, that the proportions of mu- 
ſical ſounds, and the variety emerging from them, point 
out to us this variety, and will not ſuffer us to depart 
from the eſtabliſhed precept. 

It will be neceſſaty to ſee the ſame truths comfirmed 
in the deſcending notes. We ſhall therefore ſet down in- 
ſtances of compoſition in the deſcending notes of the oc- 
tave upon the ſame principles, and wherein the ſame de- 
monſtrations and corollaries do take place, 

Example of compoſition in the deſcending notes of the 
octave. No. 34. 

In the aſcending notes, when the upper part riſes by a 
ſemitone, the baſs generally falls a th; when the upper 
part falls by a whole tone ts a cloſe, the baſs alſo falls a 
5th, This fall of the baſs, or great cadence, mult be 
effected when chromatic notes are introduced aſcending ; 
it being the property of the new ſemitone, thus formed 
by the note riſing a half tone, to imitate the key or cloſe, 

By axiom 2. the proportions of ſounds, and properties 
of the ſame, are deduced from the natural order of the 
notes. Now, by the new ſemitone introduced, the note 
below imitates the greater th to the key: therefore, in 
this caſe, as in a cloſe on the key, the baſs muſt fall a 

th. : 

f Notwithſtanding, this muſt be underſtoood not of the 
paſſage of quick notes; and chiefly at a cloſe, 


Sect. 2. Of Compeſition in a FLAT Kev. 


From the difference between the flat and the ſharp 
key which lies in the different places of the ſemitone, 
there will ariſe a varicty in the compoſition in a flat key, 


e 
yet reſting on the principles and demonſtrations delivered . 
in the laſt ſection. | 

The places of the ſemitone in the ſharp key are the 
4th and 8th. In a flat key, the ſemitone ſtands in the 3d 
and 6th places. The variety in the compoſition will hap- 
pen where the ſemitones are concerned. For, as the mid- 
dle cloſe is made in the ſharp key on the 4th, which is 
the ſemitone; or, as the 4th in the ſharp key hath (by 
demonſtration of the harmony of the 4th) its own concord 
for harmony: ſo the middle cloſe in the flat key is made 
on the 3d, which is the ſemitone; or the flat gd will 
have for harmony its own concord. Now, as the 4th hath 
its 3d and 5th for harmony, (which are the 6th and 8th 
of the key;) ſo the flat 3d will have its 3d and 5th, which 
are the 5th and 5th of the key, 

Aga a, the flat qth of the key being the 5th to the 3d, 
will, like the 5th of the ſharp key, have for harmony irs 
own concord. This will cauſe the 2d of the key to ap- 
pear as the ſharp 7th to the 3d, and the 4th of the key 
as a 2d (which it really is) to the 3d, Thus the whole 
harmony will be new. modulated by the power of the ſe- 
mitone. Again, the flat 6th being the ſemitone, a mid- 
dle cloſe may be made on that note; and then the ſame 
proportional variety ſueceeds, and new harmony, as in 
the former caſe, 

Laſtly, at the end of the muſick, where there mult of 
neceſhty be a cloſe, the flat key will have the greater jth, 
like the ſharp one. Of ſo great conſequence is the ſe- 
mitone. Nor indeed can a cloſe be made at all, without 
the paſſage of a ſemitone in one or other of the parts. 


No. 35. 


- 


Differences in the flat key noted. 


In the firſt example the harmony of the 2d is the con- 
cord of the flat ch, as being 5rh to the third. | 

The cloſe is made on the 3d, the baſs falling a 5th. 

The 4th hath its own concord, as in the ſharp key. 

The 5th ſtanding in an octave, may be underſtood as 
part of the harmony of the 3d, as the 3d to the key, in 
a ſharp key. 

The 6th is part of the 4th's concord, as in the ſharp 
key; as above in the remark on the àth. 

At the cloſe, there is the ſharp 5th, from which the 
baſs makes the great cadence, 

In this example there happen four 8ths : the firſt and 
laſt are abſolutely neceſſary to aſcertain the key; by the 
ſecond there is a cloſe made on the 3dg and that on the 
5th, is for the ſake of the air in the » 4 

In the ſecond example, the harmony of the 4th is the 
concord of the flat th, as 5th to the 3d. 

The harmony of the flat 6th is it own concord, being 
the place of the ſemitone ; where the baſs riſes a 4th (the 
ſame as falling a 5th) as on a cloſe in the treble aſcending 
by the ſemitone. 

In the 3d example, theſe differences of the flat key are 
left out; and the notes ſet as if they were part of a ſharp 
key: that is to ſay, there is no cloſe made on the 3d; the 
4th hath its chord for harmony; and the 6th is like wiſe 
part of the harmony of the 4th. | 

For, notwithſtanding the propriety of making a cloſe 
on the 3d and 6th, which are ſenutones ; yet the compoſer 

15 


R 


is not under the neceſfity of making a cloſe in theſe places 
in every paſſage; and then he is at liberty of ſetting the 
notes as in the example. This obſervation clearly points 
out the difference of compoſition ina flat key, and where 
it is to be practiſed, 

Ard indeed an author, whoſe ſole end is to pleaſe the 
ear, will deſignedly introduce a cloſe on the flat 3d, and 
in as many other paſlages as he can, to create the variety 
ſo much deſited. In theſe caſes, the rules delivered for 

compoſition in the flat key muſt undoubtedly take place. 
I he fourth example is ſet to ſhew the movement of the 
baſs to the deſcending notes. The compofition is the ſame 


' 
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N harmony of every note in the compaſs of muſick, proved 


by the rules of harmony, is part either of the concord of 
the key, or of its 5th, or of a ſemitone. Hence variety 
in muſick is introduced by the contrary motion of the parts, 
and by changing the key, by bringing in new femitones. 
The better to illuſtrate this axiom, we ſhall hereafter in 


the examples ſet harmonical figures over every note, ex- 


preſſive of the chord, 


FixzsT EXAMPLE. | 
o Let it be required to ſet a baſs to this treble in G ſharp, 
o. 37. , 


4 4 8 8. HE l 1 & : 
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as in the other examples, Harmony of the 
Let us now take, in one view, the full harmony of every Ss cop ExaurrEz. No. 38. 
note in the flat key, and where the difference between it 
and the ſharp key lies: from which we may derive ſome Harmony of the | b 
uſeful corollaries. No. 36. A 3133 ö 
„No. 39. 
The harmony of the uy 
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FourrTn ExXamPLE. 
w_ In G flat, No. 40. 


Firru ExAurrLE. 
In A flat, No. 41. 


SIiXTH EXAMPLE, 


In D ſharp, No. 42. 


In theſe examples every paſſage occurs which hath been 
delivered in the precepts of compoſition. | 

Cor. IV. The gth admits a 4th and 6th; the con- Take notice, that in the laſt example, the four paſſages, 
cord is the flat 7th. where the harmonic figures are not ſet over the notes, are 

By comparing theſe with the corollaries on the ſharp part of a diſcord; which would take place, if the compo- 
key, it will be evident, that each note in the flat key ad- fition were in three parts; and which we cannot explain 
mits for its harmony that note which was excluded in the till we come to figurate deſcant. 


ſharp key. And therefore, that all harmony is divided Sect. 3. Of Compoſition in Taxes Parts, 


between the flat and ſharp keys; and wonderfully diverſi- | 
fied by changing the places of the ſemitone. Tus harmony, or full concord, of every note being welk 


From the demonſtration of the harmony of the 5th, with underſtood, both by reading the foregoing examples, as 
corollary 3. on the ſharp key, and the {cholium 3. on the well as making application of the rules of compolition on 
ſame, we gather how great a ſhare of the harmony belongs which the examples are framed, by trial of ſetting baſſes. 
to the 5th. For it is part of the harmony of the key, and to other airs; the next ſtep will be to proceed to compo- 
of the 2d (which chord is its own, or that of the 5th) in fition of three parts. 
both ſtat and ſharp key: and, in the flat key, it is likewiſe This requireth no other precept than thoſe already de- 
in the harmony of the 3d.  livered, touching the harmony of each note. For the 

The nature and properties of the ſemitone being the third part conſiſts of the remainining notes of each con- 
ſame in both keys, we can now more clearly demonſtrate cord which have not been made uſe of in the compoſition. 
the harmony of it in the following manner, of two parts, Yet this caution muſt be uſed, that the 

The harmony of every ſemitone is the concord of the two upper parts ſtand in the neareſt concord to each o- 
fame, a | ther: that is to-ſay, in 3ds as much as may be, and is 

The key always ſtands between the greater 7th below, conſiſtent with variety and contrary motion of them. For 
and the whole tone, or 2d, above. Now, by axiom 2. of hereby two points will be gained: firſt, it will bind the 
the theory, the proportions, properties and relations of harmony; and ſecondly, the baſs, being more at liberty 
ſounds are deduced from the natural order of the notes to riſe and fall by greater intervals, will meet the upper 
aſcending and deſcending: The 4th (in a ſharp key,) the parts at every point, and produce variety by his contrary 
Hat 3d, and flat 6th, being ſemitones, are diſtant by a half motion. The following examples are the ſame ſet in two 
tone below, and a whole tone above, as is the key; there- parts above. 
fore they have the ſame properties with the key. But the Pros. Let it be required to ſet a baſs and ſecond part 
harmony of the key is the chord of the ſame : therefore to this treble. No. 43. 
the harmony of the ſemitone, or 4th, flat 3d, and flat 6th, Pros. Let it be required to ſet the aſcending notes of 
is the chord of the ſame. Hence we raiſe the following the octave in three parts, in a flat key, 
axiom, In G flat, No. 44. 

Axiom I, The harmony of every member of the In A flat, No. 45. 
concord of the key, is the concord of the key. And the In G flat, No. 46. 


20d, 3d, 3d, 
is the concord of the 
Flat 4th, zd, Flat 6th, Flat 7th. 


Cor. I. The 2d admits a 3d; then the concord is of 
the flat 7th. 

Cor, II. The zd admits a 5th; the concord is of 
the 2d. | 
Cox. III. Again, the 3d admits a 4th; then the con- 

cord 1s of the flat 6th. 
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The harmony of the ſeventh bar in the laſt example, is 
altered in the repetition; though the notes of the firſt 
treble be the ſame. 

- In the firſt inſtance, the concords are of the key and 
5th. In the repetition, the concords are of the 3d and 
flat 5th. 

In the firſt inſtance, the paſſage from the 5th into the 


key, (in the 8th bar,) being the great cadence, is juſt, 


But if otherwiſe a cloſe had been made on the 3d, (in 


the Sth bar,) the harmony in the ſecond inſtance mult, 


for the ſame reaſon, be preferred. | 
Hence it will be eaſy to decide in all flat keys, (to 
which only this caſe belongs) when the harmony of the 3d 


is to be part of the concord of the key, and that of the 


2d the concord of the 5th 3 or, when the harmony of 
the 3d is to be its own concord, and that of the 2d or 
4th part of the concord of the flat 5th. 

Hence, and from corollary 1. of the theory, and from 
the demonſtration of the harmony of the ſemitone, we de- 
duce this general theorem. 

The trueſt harmony is produced by the whole concords 
taken together falling in ſucceſhon, as frequent as is con- 
ſiltent with the approved rules of harmony, by a gth. 

We ſhall.put an end to compoſition 1n three parts, with 
the following example in a flat key, being one of theſe 
above in two parts. No. 47. 

The ufe we ſhall make of this example is to remark, 
that although the baſs be altered from that which is ſet 
in the ſame example in two parts; yet the harmony is 
the ſame, as is evident from the harmonic figures ſet over 
each, 

Secondly, The 4th having its own concord, paſſes 
into the key, or 3d, in the paſſage of quick notes, and 
where there is not a cloſe, But where, on the 6th bar, 
a cloſe is made on the 3d, the baſs making the great 
cadence, the 4th in the preceding bar is * of the 
concord of the flat 7th. And thus the whole harmony 
falls a*5th, 

We have altered the baſs alſo to anſwer the purpoſe of 
the movement of the upper parts in the cloſeſt harmony, 
And likewiſe to prove, that compolition of many parts 
differs from that of two only. A truth which every com- 
poſer ſhould always have in view. For it will be found, 
upon trial, that, when the muſick is ſet in two parts, if 
it be required to add a third, it will not be in the power 
of the compoſer to give that third part an air. A mat- 
ter which ought to be ſtudied by all means; and which, 
t is evident from the example, can be executed, without 
injuring the harmony in the leaſt, by compoſing the three 
parts together, 

We therefore recommend it to the practitioner to make 
himſelf perfect in the compoſition of to parts, before he 
engages in three ; as he will thereby not only ſooner be- 
come maſter of the harmony ; but alſo, by diſcovering 
more clearly the difference we are pointing out, will ex- 
ecut: the compoſition of three parts with more eaſe and 


propriety. . 
Sect. 4. Compeſition of Four PARTS. 


In compoſition of 4 parts, every note in the concord 
is taken; or to every note there is full harmony, 


4 
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The fourth part, or tenor, now to be added, conſiſty 
of the remaining note of the concord, which was not uſed 
in compoſition of three, The octave therefore will take 
place in the concord of every note. The conſecution of . 
which, as well as of 5ths and àths, is to be avoided be., 
tween the ſame parts, The rules already delivered in 
the compoſition of three parts muſt be attended to in this 


Example of the aſcending notes of the octave in compo. 
ſition of 4 parts. No. 48. 


224 SECOND EXAMPLE, 
In the deſcending notes of the oftave in compoſition of 
4 parts. No, 49. 


Trird ExAmMPLE in 4 Parts, 
In A flat, No. 50. 


5 Fovarn ExantLE in 4 Parts. 
In G flat, No. 51. 


In compoſition of 4 parts, it was ſaid, that to every note 
there is full harmony. Notwithſtanding, in the firſt ex- 
ample, the ſixth notes of the firſt treble and tenor are in 
uniſon ; each being a 6th to the baſs ; ſo that the octave 
hath no part in that concord. This is done to avoid the 
conſecution of 8ths, by the ſucceeding note of the tenor, 
whoſe place muſt be, for the air's ſake, the Sth to the 
baſs, as well as to biad the harmony, 

In the ſecond example, the ſeventh notes in the firſt 
and ſecond trebles are in uniſon ; both being a 5th to the 
baſs. Let not this be underſtood to be a conſecution of 
5ths, as they are members of the ſame chord; but is 
done for the ſake of *the air of the ſecond treble, Let 
this remark ſerve for every like inſtance which may hap- 
pen hereafter, | 

In the fifth bar of the third example, the ſecond note, 
the ſecond treble and tenor are in uniſon, This is done 
to avoid the conſecution of àths, which, had the tenor 
kept his place, would have happened from the foregoing 
note between the firſt treble and tenor. 

In the ſame example, there is a conſecution of 5ths in 
the two next bars, by the tenor falling a th, and the 
baſs riſing a 5th, This ſeeming error is tolerated, ſince 
it is effected by contrary motion of theſe parts. For as 
well as it is by the contrary motion of the parts, that the 
conſecution of perfect concords is avoided; ſo for the ſame 
reaſon, the ſameneſs of the harmony diſappears, or eſcapes 
the ear; eſpecially in compoſition of many parts. 

By this reaſon, the conſecution of 4ths is prevented by 
the baſs riſing a 3d, according to the firſt obſervation on 
this example, at the 5th bar. For that would have hap- 
pened by all the parts deſcending ; that is, not having 
contrary motion. The ſecond note then of the baſs in 
that bar is changed from that which is ſet in the ſame 
example in three parts. 

A few general remarks occur in this place, from com- 
paring the compoſition of four parts with that of three. 

Firſt, Whereas the · perſect concords have place in ſome 
part of the harmony of every note in muſick of 4 parts; 
ſo the chances of the conſecution of gths and 5ths being 
more frequent, the more {kill and attention will be requi- 
red to avoid them. | 
| Second)y, 
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Secondly; Compoſition of 4 parts differs in many par- 
ticular paſſages from that of three, though the general 
precepts of harmony belong to both. For, by comparing 
the ſame example in both caſes, there will be ſeen a va- 
riation of ſome paſſages in the lower parts, The neceſſity 
of complying with the eſtabliſhed precept of variety, by 
preventing the ſucceſſion of perte& concords, hath cauſed 
this alteration. See the 5th bar of the example in A flat 
in the three different compoſitions. | 

Hence ariſes a new reaſon for ſaying the compoſition 
of many parts differs from that of few, or two only, 
Therefore, in whatever number of parts the muſick is to 
be compoſed, one deſign muſt be frſt laid down; and 
to adjuſt and perfect the harmony, and to create as much 
variety as poſhble, the whole work mult be planned at 
once, and executed agreeable to that deſign. 

Laſtly, Of the tenor in particular, we have this to re- 
mark, That, whereas in compoſition of three parts, there 
is often a liberty left of taking any one of the concordant 
notes to the baſs; in four parts, the fourth or tenor 
coming in leaves no room for that liberty ; but obliges 
us to a certain diſpoſition of each member of the harmo: 
ny, and by this means holds together the parts, the 
ectave every where ſounding and binding the inner nbtes 
together, | | ; . 

This remark on the tenor is more paticularly true at 
almolt every cloſe, where the tenor note is the 8th to the 


baſs on the laſt note but one of the cloſe ; and, by keep- 


ing its place, while the baſs making the great cadence 
falls a 5th, the ſame tenor note becomes its 5th, Thus 


the two goncords are held together and entire by the te- 


nor's not removing. 


Sect. 5. conrosirion of Five Parts. 
Tax four concordant notes anſwering exactly to four 


parts in compoſition ; when a fifth part is to be added, it 


is evident one note of the harmony muſt be repeated in 
every concord, The fifth part therefore conſiſts of the 
notes which are by turns repeated in each of the for- 
mer, in which the avoiding the conſecution of the per- 
fect concords is to be obſerved as before; and the air of 
this part attended to as far as may be conſiſtent with the 
rules delivered. 

Example of compoſition of 5 parts in the aſcending not 
of the octave. N. 52. . 

Second Example in 5 parts. No. 53. 

The two octaves between the tenor and baſs on the 

fixth and ſeyenth notes of this example, are allowed; 


as the parts do not move into ether notes, or make a new - 


concord, 


Third Example in 5 parts. No. 54. x 
The conſecution of 5ths between the tenor and baſs 
is admitted, as they meet by contrary motion of the 
parts, 
Fourth Example in 5 parts. No. 55. | 
It is obſervable from theſe examples, that the moſt 
dificult compoſition is that of 4 parts. The other 4 parts, 
conſiſting of a repetition of one or more of the con-ordant 
notes of the ſicſt four parts; are more eaſily contrived, 
nothing more being required than to avoid the conſecu- 


tion of the perfect concords between any two parts, 
Vor. III. No. 82. 2 


t 
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Sect. 6. Comrosirion of Six Parts, 


In mufick of fix parts there is a repetition of two con- 
cordant notes. The ſixth part therefore conſiſts of the 
notes which -take place in each of the five former, by 
turns. | 

An example or two will ſufficiently illuſtrate this, 
Example of compoſition of 6 parts. No. 56. 


There is a conſecution of gths between the fourth line 
and baſs, on the 3d and 4th notes; but it being the effect 


of contrary motion is admitted. 
Second Example in 6 pa-ts. No 57. | 
The two Bths between the tenor and baſs are allowed; 


for, as they do not move, they are in effe& but one, 


Third Example in 6 parts. No. 58. 
The conſecution of 8ths is by repetition of the ſame 
note, and therefore reckoned as one. 


Fourth Example in 6 parts. No. 59. 


In the 8th bar there is a conſecution of Sths between 
the third part and tenor effected by contrary motion of 


theſe parts, | 
 . Sxer, 7. ComrosiTtion of Semen Pants. 


In compoſition of ſeyen parts, three notes of the har- 
mony are repeated in each concord, The ſeventh part 


therefore conſiſts of the notes which are taken by turns 
from each of the fix former; or, which is the ſame thing, 


from the firſt four ; under the reſtriction of the rules con- 


cerning the conſecutioa of 8ths, 5ths and 4ths between 


any two of the parts, unleſs produced by contrary motion 
of the ſame, or repetition of the notes, or in the octave, 
as ſaid above. The ſeventh part is written in the tenor 
cliff, and is a ſecond tenor to the firſt ; ſo that, like the 


upper parts, it muſt ſtand in the neareſt concord to the 


firſt tenor, or next part. | 
Firſt example of compoſition of 4 parts, No. 60. 
Notwithſtanding it hath been ſaid, that three notes of 
the harmony are repeated in each concord in ſeveryparts 3 
yet it doth not appear in every inſtance in the example. 
The reaſons are, that in every cloſe, whether middle 
-or final, it is preferable that moſt of the parts ſhould 
end in the concord note of the cloſe, and eſpecially of 
the laſt cloſe, that the harmony of the key may make 
the deeper impreſſion on the foals: | 
Secondly, The air of each part ſhould be conſulted : 
for this will not only juſtify, but demand the changing 
of one note of the harmony for another, | 
Again, as the parts next each other ſhould ſtand in 
the cloſeſt concord; ſo, in order to effect this ſometime 
by contrary motion, they ill meet in uniſon; and 
therefore the repetition of the three notes will not take 
place in every chord. | 
Theſe rules will be ſufficient to anſwer any doubt, or. 


determine any choice to be made of any note of the con- 


cord, as well as juſtify the meeting of the parts in uni- 
ſon, in muſic of any number of parts whatever. 
Second example in 7 parts, No. 61, 
Third example in 7 parts. No. 62. 


Sect. 8. ComrosiTion of Eicon Pars. 


Tas eighth and laſt part is the ſecond baſs ; concerg- n 
1 8 ing 
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ing which the followiag rules and obſervations muſt be 
premiſed. | « 

If the muſick be compoſed for voices and inſtruments 
in full choir, it will be elegant and proper that the ſe- 
cond- baſs ſtand in the neareſt concord with the firſt, af- 
ter the example of the trebles and tenors. 

The reaſon is, that the two choirs ſinging either toge 
ther, or in reſponſes, will thus exhibit greater variety, 

After this manner we ſhall ſet the two following ex- 
amples. - 

If the muſick be for inſtruments only, the difference 
of the baſſes conſiſts in two things: Firſt, The organ 
hath the figures of the thorough baſs written. Secondly, 
The baſs viol performs the folo parts, while the organ 
reſts. And in full concert the two baſſes move in uniſon. 
This is the manner in which the baſſes of inſtrumental 
muſick are ſet by the moſt approved maſters. 

We ſhall in this place offer our opinion on the ſubject 
of two baſſes in inſtrumental muſick, relating to ſome al- 
teration from the uſual method of practice deſcribed a- 
bove ; which, as being perhaps new, will be received ac- 
cording to the notice it deſerves, | 

We would have the part for the organ move in long 
notes, and by the Yeaſt intervals; the figures filling up 
the harmony and diſcord ; while the part for the violun- 
cello moving in quicker notes, and greater intervals, be- 
comes deſcant to the other baſs, Of this an example 
ſhall be given when we come, in the next place, to treat 
of plain deſcant. 

To return: In muſick of 8 parts, the four notes of e- 
very chord are repeated, (allowing the exceptions re- 
marked above.) Therefore, the full harmony of every 
note is double. The due mixture of which, according 
to the rules delivered, and the contrary motion of the 
parts, produce all the variety which harmony without 
diſcord is capable of affording. 

Firſt example of compoſition of 8 parts. No. 63. 

Second example in 8 parts. No. 64. 

Having given examples ſufficient for inſtruction in 
compoſition of harmony in the ſeveral parts of muſick, 
and having illuſtrated inthe ſame examples what hath been 
ſaid concerning the harmony proper both to flat and ſharp 
keys; we ſhall proceed to make ſuch obſervations on com- 
position in general, as may aſſiſt the praQtitioner in the 
application of the rules at the * or firſt attempts. 

And firſt, concerning the conſecution of perfects; which 
muſt be avoided, except in contrary motion of the parts, 
or repetition of the concord in the ſame notes in each part, 
or in the octave. 

Let the intervals which conſtitute the octave be 
remembered, as hath been ſaid above (in p. 321.) 
namely, a 5th and 4th, a 6th and 3d, a 7th and 2d; 
taking care, that when the note of one part riſes or 
falls oy one of theſe intervals, the note of the other 
part ſhould not fall or riſe by the interval which is the 
complement of the octave. | 

Thus the conſecution of Sths will be eafily avoided, 
and much trouble thereby ſaved in fetting the parts. 

Again, by the ſame caution, we avoid the conſecution 
of 5ths. For the notes ſet in the concord of a gth, 


riſing and falling together in the different parts, by the 


1 = 
ſame conſtituent intervals of the octave, will likewiſe 
meet ina 5th; and, by avoiding ſuch movement of the 
notes of a th, the conſecution of the ſame is in the ſame” 
manner prevented, * | 

One inſtance of each will ſhew this evidently, No. 65. 

The conſecution of perfeQs, it is true, is tolerated, 
when effected by contrary motion of the parts. But theſe 
obſervations are made for the fake of a beginner, that he 
may not too often incur the abuſe of this liberty, 

The next obſervation is concerning the harmony of 
the 4th in a flat key. | | 

The 4th in a flat key is either part of the concord of 
the flat 7th, or hath for harmony its own chord, 

The harmonical figures over the examples point out 
this to ſight. Notwithſtanding, it may be aſked in what 
caſe either harmony is to be preferred. | 

We ſhall endeavour to aſcertain this matter upon the 
principles on which what hath been already taught is de- 
monſtrated. | 

In page 430. col. 1. we deduced this general theorem; 
That the trueſt harmony is produced by the whole con- 
cords taken together, falling in ſucceſſian, as frequent 
as 1 with the approved rules of harmony, by 
a 5th. her | . | 

Therefore, when a cloſe is made on the ſemitone, or 

flat 3d, the harmony of the 4th or immediately prece- 
ding note, mult be the concord of the flat th. For thus 
the whole chord, or harmony, according to the foregoing 
theorem, falls a 5th. 
And this theorem extends to the harmony of every 
note whoſe interval is a ſemitone, or which ſtands a 
half tone above and a whole tone below its contiguous 
notes, whoſe moyement into the. next chord-mult be fal- 
ling a 5th, | 

The places of the ſemitone in the harmony of the key, 
are the key, the flat 3d, the 4th (in a ſharp key,) and 
the flat 6th, and not in the harmony of the key, where» 
ſoever a ſemitone is introduced by the addition of a 
ſharp or flat, whereby a cloſe may be made on the ſe- 
mitone above. ; 

Thus the truth of the firſt axiom of the practice is 
eſtabliſhed; where it is ſaid, That the harmony of every 
note in the compaſs of muſick, proved by the rules of 
harmony, is part of the concord of the key, or its 5th, 
or a ſemitone. For the flat 7th is to the flat 2d a 5th. 

In the other caſe, when a cloſe is not made on the flat 
3d, or when the harmony need not fall a 5th, then the 
4*h may have for harmony its own chord. And here the 
th ſtands generally in the baſs. Thus No. 66. 

The procf of this depends on the relative proportion 
of the flat and ſharp keys ; and will be given, by that 
analogy, under the article of tranſpoſition. 

The laſt obſervation is in reſpect of the practice of au- 
thors of inſtrumental muſick, in compoſition of many parts. 

Whereas in the compoſition of 7 and 8 parts, the har- 
mony of the notes are doubled: this is effected by the 
common practice, after the moſt eaſy manner, by don- 
bling whole parts; that is to ſay, by two alternate parts 
moving through every note in uniion, when in full con- 
cert; and likewiſe other two alternate parts. Thus 
the firſt and third violins play in uniſon; and the ol 
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and fourth. And, when theſe parts are not thus dou- 
pled, the third and fourth parts reſt. Or otherwiſe, in 


ſome paſſoges they take part of the harmony from the 
other parts, as in the examples above of 7 and 8 parts; 


excepting only in longer notes than the upper parts. 
The concertos of Corelli, Geminiani, and the overtures 


of Handel, are inſtances of this, | | 
In a word, whatever form the parts of muſick may be 
diſpoſed in, the principles of harmony are the ſame. 
And when the rules of compoſition in counterpoint, 
which is the ground- work, are well underſtood, and con- 
firmed by practice, the remaining part wilt become eaſy 


in proportion as the compoſer will find bimſelf more at 


liberty to diſpoſe of the parts to ſuch advantage as he 
will judge moſt ſuitable to the genius of the muſick he is 
about io compoſe. | f 


Caar. II. Or PLAIN DESCA NT. 


Tu ſecond manner of compoſing is when tlie ſucceſſion 


of concords is by notes of different lengths in the ſeveral 
parts. It differs from counterpoint, not in the principles 
of harmony, but only in the form, 

The effect of deſcant is variety; which is produced, 
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point before, will be ſufficient to iltuſtrate this part. 
No. 67 L | 


Whatever the ſubject of deſcant may be, whether a 
ground baſs, or air in the treble, (the deſcant on which 
is called variations,) the practice is the ſame ; as in the 
example, where the baſs is the ground to the four trebles, 
the uppermoſt line of which may be called the air ; and 
the other three deſcant on the baſs; as well as variations 
on the ſubject, or firſt line. 

For the more eaſy execution of both kinds, take theſe 
following rules of practice. | 

If you are to raiſe deſcant on a ground baſs, then on 
this ſuppoſition the baſs is firlt framed, Next let plain 
notes in the treble be ſet, as in the example, though ro 
other uſe were to be made of them than to guide the 
compoſer's eye, and thereby furniſh matter more readily. 


for @ better air and for the deſcant. 


either when two or more notes of one part are ſet againſt 
one note in another, or when a long paſſage in one part 
is ſet againſt a ſingle note in the other. This laſt manner 


is properly called deſcanting on that note. Or laſtly. 
When a ſubje& is ſet in the baſs, and conſtantly repeated; 
while at every repetition of the ſame, there is a variation 
in the treble, which diverſfies the harmony, but doth 
not deviate from the rules of art. | 
This baſs, which is the firſt written part, is called a 


ground baſs ; and the piece of muſick is called a ground. 


Again, in deſcanting, it is uſual for the parts to relieve 
each other ; the baſs ſomerimes holding the note, while 
the deſcant is in the treble ; and again, the note is held 
in the treble, while the deſcant is in the baſs. 


The fineſt deſcant is where the diſcords are introduced 


in the paſſage of the notes. For herethe air is leſs con- 
ſtrained; and the variety, in reſpect of the harmony, 
greater. This is figurate deſcant, which ſhall be treated 
of in the next chapter. * n: 7 

To return to plain deſcant: The movement of my 
part is more free than in counterpoint ; and not fo eaſy 
and unconſtrained as in figurate deſcant, From this then 
ariſe its chief uſes. | 
In the firſt place, it is the beſt introduction to the 
praQtitioner, to give an air to every part of his mulick : 
It is alſo the ground- work of inventing variations in the 
treble upon a plain ſuhject in the ſame part. The rules 
for plain deſcant are theſe. | 

Every note in the deſeant muſt be one of the harmony 
of each note in the baſs; as demonſtrated in compoſition 
in counterpoint. | 
Secondly, If the deſcant be variation on a given ſub- 
je&, inthe treble, the original air muſt be preſerved as 
much as poſſible in imitation of the ſame. i 

The harmony then being the ſame as in counterpoint, 
the difference being only in the form or length of the 
notes, one example, after ſo many given in counter - 


If the ſubject be an air in the treble, on which you are 
to make variations; as, in this caſe, the air is the firſt 
part written, ſo it is the object on the book to which 
you are to attend conſtantly as a pattera for the variations 
or deſcant, 

It would be adviſable alſo. to ſer a plain baſs to the 
treble or plain ſong, before you begin the variations. 
For, as the baſs, or ſecond note, in many caſes deter- 
mines the concord of the note; it thereby aſſiſts and rules 
the deſcant to be raiſed, 

Ia general, when the two parts are ſet in plain harmo- 
ny, the deſcant ought to imitate, and not depart from 
that deſign. If otherwiſe a diſcord be introduced in the 


' compolition of the two plain parts, or a diſcordant note 


be brought in in the treble or 
part of the diſcord, 

This properly belongs to figurate deſcant. Notwith- 
ſtanding, it is an elegance common in practice, to throw in 
a diſcordant note in the variation, which is not in the 
plain ſong. © | 

But theſe rules are addreſſed only to beginners, 

Having done with plain deſcaat, we ſhall here give an 
example of what hath been offered (p. 332. col. 1.) re- 
lating to the manner in which we would have the two 


air, the deſcant mult take 


- baſſes ſer in compoſition of many parts; which is, That 


the part for the organ ſhould move in long notes, and by 
the leaſt intervals ; the figures filling up the harmony and 


diſcord ; while the part for the violoncello, moving by 


quicker notes, and greater intervals, becomes deſcant to 
the other baſs. | 
The manner of ſetting the two baſſes depending on the 
principles of plain deſcant, and implying nothing more 
than what is contained in the laſt example, one inſtance 
of this will fufficiently anſwer our intention here. 
Example of two baſſes in. compolition of many parts, 
No. 68. ( 
The variety will be ſtill greater if this manner be pur- 
ſued in figurate deſcant. For as undoubtedly that is the 
beſt and moſt perfect compoſition where diſcord is inter- 
mixed; ſo there is no variety, which muſick is capable 


of, produced from the form or diſpoſition of the parts, 


that will not receive improvement from the more perfect 
compoſition. 
The 
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The laſt example therefore, and what hath been fail 
of the two baſſes in plain deſcant, is meant as an introduc- 
tion to a trial of the ſame in the more perfect, or figu- 
rate deſcant, both in the compoſition and perfarmance, 


Cut. III. Or FIGURATE DESCANT. 


FicurATE deſcant is the mixture of diſcord and con- 
cord, by notes of the ſame or different lengths or time, 
in the ſeveral parts. | 

Every interval in muſick which is not harmony, muſt 
be diſcord. 

The diſcords therefore are fix : namely, the lefſerand 
greater 2d; the ſharp 4th, or flat 5th; the leſſer and 
greater th; and the ↄth. The reaſon for repeating 
the gth, which is the 8th to the 2d, ſhall be ſhewn in its 

lace. | 
, The uſe of diſcord is twofold : To give a better air 
to every part of the muſick; avd to create variety. 
For the diſcords ſtanding in the natural order of the 
notes, between the concords, afford an eaſy paſſage of 
the ſame; and, at the ſame time, mix with, and bind 
the harmony. 

Diſcords are introduced in compoſition ſeveral ways. 

Firſt, When the notes paſling in the natural order, 
two, three, or more of one part are ſet againſt one of a- 
nother part. This paſſage of the notes is ſaid to be by 
diminution ; as in the following example. 

Example of diſcords in paſſage by diminution. No. 69. 

Wen the treble deſcends, the diſcords deſcend like- 
wiſe into the concords ; that is, the gths paſs into Sths, 
the 7ths into 6ths, and ſo forth. The ſame thing happens 
when the baſs aſcends. 

When the treble aſcends, or the baſs deſcends, the 
contrary happens ; that js, the 2ds paſs into 3ds, and the 
ths. into 8ths, or the diſcords into concords, according 
to the natural numbers, 

When a fingle diſcordant note is ſet, the change of that 
note into a concord is properly called the paſſage of the 
diſcord, 

When the accompaniments are ſet along with the dif. 
cordant note ; that is, when the whole diſcord, either in 
compoſition of many parts, or in figures in the bals, is 
expreſſed, the change of the ſame into a concord is juſt- 
ly called the reſolution of the diſcord. The paſſage of 
the diſcord in fingle notes moving according to the natural 
order, as in the laft example, is evident. 

The accompaniments and reſolution of the whole diſ- 
cord depend on certain principles; on which we ſhall, in its 
place, demonſtrate the ſame. 

To proceed, then, on ſingle diſcords. 

The ſecond way in which diſeords are uſed in compoſi- 
tion is, when the-notes of each part move alternately, a 
long note between two ſhort ones, ſo that the note of 
one part breaks off and ends in the middle of the note of 
the other part, This is called ſyncopation or binding; 
for the frequent mixture of the diſcord here ſupports and 
binds the harmony; | 

As in this example. No. 70. 

In this manner the air of either part is leſs conſtrained, 
by the conſtant return of the diſcord, and paſſage into the 
eoncord. Ln ſome places this happens by the natural ſuc- 


F | 
ceſſion of the notes by diminutiof, as in the firſt ex- 
ample, though not ſo frequently as in the laſt manner 
by ſyncopation. But there is a paſſage of the diſcord in- 
to the concord, formed by the notes moving by greater 
mtervals, | | 

This muſickis preferable en account of the great varie- 
ty produced by this unexpected, and, we may ſay,. ſur- 
priſing mixture of the diſcord and harmony. For variety 
itſelf cauſes new pleaſure, when it is leaſt expected, or 
when attended by novelty. 

This moving of the notes by greater intervals, is the 
third way of introducing diſcord ;' and is the effect of 
the diſcords and concords conſtantly meeting by contrary 
motion of the parts, | 

In this manner the variety ariſes from the paſſage into 
concords, different from thoſe which muſt ſucceed, ei- 
ther in the natural order of the notes, or by ſyncopation. 

The variety alſo is greater by the conſtant ſucceſhon of 
diſcord and harmony almoſt through every note. 

For here the compoſer is at liberty to paſs into any. 
concord he pleaſes; and to reſume any Giſcord, For 
as the paſſage into the perfect concords, between two 
parts, cannot be effected, but from the neareſt diſcord, 
when the notes move in the natural order ; ſo, when 
the-notes move by greater intervals, there is opportunity 
for many paſſages, which could not take place in any o- 
ther way. 7 3-4 | 

All this will be evident, when we come $0 underſtand 
the reſolution of the diſcords. | 

Example of the more perfect mixture of diſcord and 
harmony. No. 71. 

In this example are ſet forth the two firſt ways of u- 
fog diſcords; namely, by diminution and ſyncopation, . 
as well as paſling by greater intervals ; being ſet accord- 
ing to the rules relative to each manner. Where the 
diſcord and harmony move by greater intervals, there the 
paſſage is from diſcords new and unpractiſed in the other 
two. - 

The compoſition, where this liberty is taken, does 
molt juſtly challenge the name of ornamental or figurate 
deſcant. 

And the muſick, wherein the diſcord is uſed theſe three 
ſeveral ways in their turn, muſt be eſteemed the beſt, 
as exhibiting greater variety than could be expreſſed the 
other ways only. Let it be remarked in this place, 
that this new paſſage of the diſcord is effected by both 
parts generally moving by a ſemitone; the power of 
which will be ſeeen when we ſhall have demonſtrated 

the accompaniments and reſolutions of the whole diſcord. 

There is a fourth way wherein diſcords are admitted 
in compoſition. This is when diſcords ſucceed each 0- 
ther; or, where there is no paſſage into a concord. 
This is ſetting diſcords note againſt note. It is to be 
done two ways. Firſt, when the diſcord paſſes into one 
of another denomination, in thenatural order of the notes, 
by contrary paſſage of the notes of each part, of the 
ſame or nearly equal quantity, 

This paſſage of the diſcord is neceſſary, as we cannot 
aſcend or deſcend by the degrees of a great interval; but 
the intermediate diſcords will take place, and thence oft- 
times two will ſucceed each other. Thi 
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This liberty is to be uſed chiefly in ſhort notes, and by 


diminution. 

Example of * NO each other, or ſet note 
againſt note, No. 

Secondly, Diſcords are admitted, note againſt note, 
when the ſame diſcord is often repeated. This liberty 
is taken with the diſcord of the flat 5th above all others; 
and is moſt jultly practiſed in muſick of three paris. When 
this diſcord is brought in ſucceſhvely in two parts, the 

complement of the chord ought to be written in che 
treble, 

Example of the diſcord of 'the flat 7th ſucceſſively. 
No. 73. 


This example is taken out of the eleventh ſonata of 


Corelli's fourth opera. 

In this example, it is remarkable, that the firſt and 
ſecond trebles furniſh by turns the diſcord to the baſs; 
which conſtantly deſcends by a 5th, while the intervals 
of the upper parts are 5ths and qthsto the baſs alternately. 
Obſerve, when the note in the baſs is flat, the diſcord 
will be the ſharp 7th. 

The imitation of this paſſage may be learned by in- 
ſpeQtion of the example. The demonſtration depends 

on the demonſtration of the third reſolution of the diſ- 
— following; which we mult therefore reſerye for that 

lace. 
. An example of this paſſage ſhall be given when we 
come to teach the uſe of diſcords in mufick of three parts. 

Havisg done with the ſingle diſcords and their paſſages, 
we proceed, in the next place, to the complex ones; by 
which are meant the ſame diſcords with their accompany- 
ments and reſolutions, 

Now, as, by axiom the ſeeond- of the theory, fromthe 
natural order of notes, the properties, proportions and 
relations of ſounds, which ariſe out of their various com- 
binations and ſucceſhons, are deduced ; we ſhall demon- 
ſtrate the properties of the diſcords upon the ſame prin- 
ciple. 

The firſt property of the diſcordis the notes which are 
to be played in the thorough baſs, in concert with the 
diſcord, Theſe notes are called the accompaniments, 

On the exact knowledge of theſe depends the ſecond 
property of the diſcord ; namely, its paſſage into a ſuc- 
ceeding concord. 


This paſſage is called the reſolution of the diſcord, as 
mentioned above, 

Each diſcord hath its own diſtin properties. "So 
fore the definition of diſcord already given is juſt ; where 
it is ſaid, that diſcord conſiſts in certain variable propor- 
tions of the diſtance of ſounds, 

As two ſingle notes ſtanding at a certain interval, form 
the diſcord, fo they may ealily be reſolved into the pro- 
per ſucceeding concord, as we have already ſhewn. 

And on in{truments OO have not keys, no more than 
the two notes can well be performed. Yet, as the reſo- 
tations of the diſcords cannot be demonſtrated without 
the knowledge of the accompaniments, we ſhall conſider 
the whole diſcord together; and demonſtrate the accom 
paniments of each particular diſcord, after the ſame me 


thod we have proved the harmony of each note of the oc 
tave in counterpoint, 


Vor. III. No. 83, 2 
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Trxxzorem, Since every interval in muſick is diſeord 


or harmony, the accompaniments of molt difcords will be 
harmony in themſelves: for thus they will be diſcord to 


the given note. But it will alſo happen, that ſome note 
of the accompaniment in other caſes will alſo be harmony 
to the given note, yet the whole accompaniment diſcord 
in itſelf. For the ſoul fo accords with harmony, as not 
to bear an entire perfect diſcord. 

Now, as more or leſs of diſcord with the given note 
prevails; ſo the diſcords are naturally divided into proper 
and inharmonic. 

A proper diſcord is the concord of ſome member of 
itſelf, and only diſcord in part with the bafs or given 
note, 

An inharmonic diſcord i is an abſolute diſcord in itſelf, 
and partly concord to the baſs or given note, 

There are five proper diſcords ; namely, the leſſer and 


greater ad, the ſharp 4th (or flat 5th,) the ſharp 5th, 


and the ↄth. 

There is one inharmonicdifcord ; which is, the flat jth. 
It hath three places in the compaſs of the octave; where 
it appears in three different forms. 

It is called inharmonic ; not only becauſe it is an ab- 
ſolate diſcord in itſelf. but alſo becauſe it is not the ac- 
companiment to the baſs note, from whence the order of 


the diſcords is traced in the natural ſeries z except in one 
place or form, which is the ſecond ; wherein the flat 7th 


is the uppermolt note of the chord. This will be ſeen 
molt clearly, when we ſhall have gone through the diſ- 
cords of each kind in their natural order, in the table of 
diſcord and harmony. No. 82. 

We proceed therefore to the demonſtration of the 
diſcords. And, according to the ad axiom of the theory, 
ſhall begin with the demonſtration of the accompaniments 
of the 2d. 

As in the demonſtration of the concords we begin with 
the key-note, which we conſidered as an immoveable 
point, from whence our calculations were to proceed; ſo 
we ſhall here conſider the baſs, or lower note of the 
diſcord, that immoveable point ; and the upper diſcordant 


note the interval in queſtion, whoſe properties are to be 
found, 


Demonſtration of the accompaniments of the ad. 


The accompaniments of the 2d are the 4th and 6th to 
the baſs or given note, or the diſcord of the 2d is the 
concord of the ſame. 

The 2d is a proper diſcord : Therefore the accom- 
paniments of the 2d are its 3d and 5th, But the 3d and 
5th to the 2d, or diſcordant note, are to the given note 


the ꝗth and 6th; therefore, the accompaniments of the 


2d are the 4th and 6th. 
Example of the firſt diſcord, or diſcord of the 2d. 
No. 74 


Proper diſcord, 


The diſcord of the 2d muſt be a proper diſcord : for 
the 3d and 5th to the baſs with the 2d would be into- 
lerable diſcord, ſeeing they are three notes in the natural 
order, and the 5th and 7th is the harmony of the 2d; 
therefore they muſt be the 6th and-8th, which is che. gi 
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ven note: But the 6th will have the 4th ; therefore the 


M U. 8 


diſcord of the 2d is a proper diſcord. 

By the ad axiom of the theory, the properties, pro- 
portions and relation of ſounds are deduced from the na- 
tural order of the ſame. Which axiom 1s extended to 
the diſcords, as they are combined of the natural notes, 
and differ from the concords only in form. 

On this axiom, then, we are to inveſtigate the next 
ſucceeding diſcurd. The 2d diſcord is the 2d, 4th, and 
ſharp 7th to the given note. For theſe are the next ſuc- 
ceeding diſeordant notes. 


Demonſtration of the ſecond diſcord. 


The 2d and 4th cannot have the flat 7th; for they are 
harmony, or concord of the flat ch; and the 8th is the gi- 
ven note : therefore it remains, that the ſecond diſcord 
is the 2d, 4th, and ſharp 7th to the given note, 
Example of the ſecond diſcord. No. 75. 


Inharmonic diſcord, 


This is an inharmonic diſcord ; being an abſolute diſ 
cord in itſelf. It hath but one concording note with the 
baſs; which is the 4th. This 4th is the flat 7th tv the 


given note's 5th : which 5th is the baſs to this diſcord ; 


the given note in this place being conſidered only as 
a point, or unity, -from which we are to inveſtigate the 
next diſcordant notes, according to the 2d axiom. 
The property of this inharmonic diſcord, or flat 7th, 
is, thatits own diſcordant interval, or that which is form- 
ed by the accompaniment, is always a ſharp qth, or flat 
5th, which diſtinguiſhes it at fight from every other diſ- 
cord. And every inharmonic, where-ever found, bath the 
ſame property. The reſolution alſo of every inharmonie 
is the ſame; as we ſhall ſee, when we come, is the next 
place, to ſhew the reſolutions of the diſcords, 

The next diſcord, according to the 2d axiom, is the 
ſharp 3d, th, and flat 7th to the given note. This is 
alſo an inharmonic, or flat 5th; and having the ſame pro- 
perty with the former, namely, the flat 5th, muſt not be 
accounted: a new diicord, No. 76. 


Inharmonic diſcord. 


This is the inharmonic diſcord in that form, whoſe 
accompaniments are relative to the baſs, br given note, 

The third diſcord is the 3d, 5th, and ſharp th to the 
baſs, or given note. | 


Demonſtration of the third diſcord. 


The ſharp 3d, 5th, and ſharp 9th, mult conſtitute the 
next diſcord, For the flat 3d, 5th, and flat qth, are 
harmony, or concord of the flat 2d; and the 8th with 


the 3d and 5th, are the chord of the baſs note; and the 
flat 7th, with the ſharp 3d and 5th, are the inharmonic 


laſt mentioned ; therefore, the ſharp 3d, 5th, and ſharp 
qth, are the 3d diſcord, 
Example of the third diſcord, No, 77. 


Preper diſcord, 


This is a proper difcord, being the concord of the 3d 
to the baſs ; and the. ſnarp · Ith the diſcordant note. 


Jo proceed then according to our ad axiom, the next 


»- 
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diſcordant notes in order, are the 4th, 6th, and gth : 
But theſe being the notes which conſtitute the firſt dif. 
cord, varying only in place and name of the gth, for the 
2d, are in effect the ſame diſcord. 

The next ſucceſſive diſcordant notes are, according to 
our well known axiom, the ꝗth, ſharp 9th, and gth, 
But theſe likewiſe conſtitute the ad diſcord in like manner, 
as was ſaid in the former ciſe; and therefore cannot be 
reckoned a new diſcord. | 

To proceed then by our axiom: The next aſcending 
notes, by the ſmalleſt intervals, are the ſharp 4th, 6th, 
and 8th. This is an inharmonic, or flat 7th; its flat 
5th being formed by the ſharp 4th and 8th; therefore 
no new diſcord. No. 78. 

To go on, the next diſcordant notes will be found 
the ſharp 4th, 6th, and gth. 


Demonſtration of the fourth diſcord. 


From the proof of the laſt inharmonic diſcord, the 
ſharp 4th and 6th can form a proper diſcord with no other 
interval but the gth ; for the 5th would produce three 
notes in the natural order, and intolerable diſcord, 
Therefore the fourth diſcord is the ſharp 4th, 6th, and gth, 

Example of the fourth diſcord, No. 79. 

This is a proper diſcord, being a concord in itſelf, and 
only diſcordant to the baſs note. The diſcordant. notes 
of it are the tharp 4th and ꝙth. 

The next which preſents itſelf, is the 5th, ſharp 7th, and 
gth, by the ſame axiom, 


Demonſtration of the fiſth diſcord, 


The 5th will admit no other diſcordant notes but the 
ſharp 9th and gth, For the 8th and 1oth make the con- 
cord of the baſs note; and the ſharp qt and 1oth is, 
with the 5th, the third diſcord already proved: and any 
other note would be double diſcord, and intolerable : 
therefore, the fifth diſcord is the 5th, ſharp 7th, and och. 

Example of the &{th diſcord, No. 80. 


Proper diſcord. 


This is a proper diſcord, being a concord in itſelf; and 
diſcordant only with the given note. Its diſcordant notes 
are the th and gth. 

We have purpoſely reſerved the diſcord of the leſſet 
2d to the ſixth and laſt place, 1ſt, Becauſe, as the inter- 
val next above the key is always a whole tone, we can- 
not, according to our 2d axiom, erect this diſcord as 
relative to the given note, or key; as we have done the 
other hve. 2dly, The reſolution of this diſcord. will be 
found different trom that of the greater ſecond ; for rea- 
ſons which will abundantly appear, when we ſpeak of the 


reſolutions. This diſcord may properly be called the 
diſcord of the ſemitone. 


Demonſtration of the diſcard of the ſemitane. 


The diſcord of the ſemitone, or leſſer 2d, is, like that 
of the greater ad, or whole tone, the 2d, 4th, and 6th, 
The demonſtration is the ſame as that of the greater ad, 
and therefore need not be repeated here. 

Example of the ſixth diſcord. No. 81. 
This is a proper diſcord, like that of the une: 2d, 
: | ing 
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being a concord id itſelf, Its note diſcordant with the 
baſs is the 2d. | 

[t hath been ſaid, that all harmony is divided between 
the fat and ſharp keys. 4 

The mixture of diſcord and harmony enables us to ex- 
tend the like obſervation in this place much further, 

Hence the following corollary, 

The compoſition of all muſick, of any number of parts 
whatever, is divided between the harmony of the flat and 
ſharp keys, and the juſt mixture of diſcord with it, 

To illuſtrate theſe truths, we ſhall ſet in one view e- 
very concord and diſcord, in the whole compaſs of muſick, 
ia their natural order. No. 82. #5190 

Hence we ſhall derive ſome uſeful corollaries, which 
will lead us to diſcover what is next to be conſidered, 
the ſecond property of the diſcords, or their reſolutions 
into the concords, | 

The manner of reading this is as follows : 

This concord is the concord of the key. 

This concord is the concord of the 2d to the key, or 
given note. 

This concord is the concord of the flat yth. 

This diſcord is inharmonic, and fo forth: deſcending 
till from the uppermolt lines of harmony, or diſcord, to 
the loweſt line. ot bals, 15 N 

In this view is ſeen the mixture of diſcord with har- 
mony, each in the natural order, Wherein, indeed, no- 


thing regular or proportioned appears to fight, The rea- 


ſon of this is evident from the demonſtration of the har- 
monical proportions, For, if they be of a ſpecies different 
from all other proportions, as by corollary 2d of the 
theory, and muſt be demonſtrated on principles peculiar 
to them; then the ſucceſſion of the diſcords, conſtantly 
taking place between the intervals of harmony, mult be 
diſproportioned too. This appears to ſight in the next ex- 
ample, or view of harmony and diſcord in the natural or- 
der. No. 82. g 

However irregular this may ſeem, an uniformity pre- 
vails through the whole, which ſupports that variety in 
muſick ſo defirable : Without which variety, there could 
have been but one concord among ſounds; a ſameneſs 
prevailing through the whole; without ſemitone, and 
conſequently without diſcord. In this caſe, muſick never 
could have exiſted as an object of pleaſure to the ſenſe 
much leſs of ſcience. | 


This admirable ſtructure is raifed on the power and 


property of the ſemitone, which ſhall be the ſubject of the 


iollowing corollaries. y 

Cox. I. Every ſemitone in the octave hath either a 
concord or diſcord proper and peculiar to itſelf. Yet, the 
natural ſucceſhon of the concords and diſcords is not ac- 
cording to the aſcending and deſcending ſemitones. For, 
it is evident, in the annexed table, that the correſponding 
baſs notes conſtantly deſcend by 3ds, the variety, at the 
ſame time, ſhining throughout the harmony and diſcord in 
the upper parts, aſcending by ſemitones. Yet the baſs ex- 
preſſes every ſemitone in its paſſage by 3ds, uniformly to 
us period. | 

This moſt ſtrongly illuſtrates the truth of the 4th axiom 
of the theory ; namely, that the concords and diſcords, 


an OT 
either in their natural order, or arranged by art, will not 
ſuffer us to depart from the eſtabliſhed precept of variety 
amid(t uniformity. | 

The ſame uniformity, or rather unity, is exhibited ſtill 
more plainly in the th diſcord, in the coincidence of diſ- 
cord and harmony in the ſame individual ſounds.” 

For this diſcord, which is the diſcord of the yth, is alſo 
the harmony of the 5th. 

This is truly admirable, and furniſhes us with the moſt 
intereſting remark in the compaſs of muſick, as in the fol- 
lowingicorollary. | 

Cor, II. The ſcope of muſick, and motion of the 


parts, muſt at length terminate, and meet in one invariable 
thing Haxmonr, P 


Thus are we arrived at the fall extent, or bounds of 


muſick. It it is fit we now return to make ſuch further 
obſervations as will lead us to the knowledge of the re- 
ſolutions of the diſcords, which is the next thing to be 
ſpoken to. iT 

The diviſion of diſcords into proper and inharmonic, 
we have made for the ſake of clearneſs and method. The 
difference already pointed out between the diſcords muſt 
be remembered; which is, that the property of the in- 
harmonic, or flat 5th. (which note does ever, with ano- 
ther note of the chord, frame the ſharp 4th, or flat 5th) is 
the ſame, in whatever place or form it is met wick; where» 
as the proper diſcords eſſentially differ from each other, 
and in every particular. 

The three inharmonic therefore, in the natural order 
of the diſcords, are not ſo properly three, as the ſame diſ- 
cord in different light; where it is a preparation for a 
cloſe op the key, and on the 4th and th to the key. 

The baſs to the diſcords moves by zds deſcending in a 
ſharp key. | ; 

The notes of the baſs, correſponding to the proportions 


of the flat key, have no relation to the diſcords in the line 


next above; but are the baſs to the concords in the flat 
key, as demonſtrated in the rules of harmony, 

The two diſcords, which are a repetition of the firſt and 
ſecond, are ſet down in compliance with the 2d axiom, to 
purſue the natural order. And hence they ſerve to demon- 
ſtrate there can be no other diſcord than thoſe exempli- 
fied inthe ſcheme, For there is no ſemitone in the octave 
which doth not appear there to have its diſcord or har- 
mony connected with it, N . 

In this ſcheme then is compriſed. every interval of mu- 
ſick, with the members of each chord reſpeQively, both 
diſcord and harmony, in the natural order. | 

From the ſame order, we ſhall demonſtrate the paſſage 
of the diſcords, into the concords or reſolutions of the 
ſame. 


In the theory, it hath been ſaid, that the ſemitone is 


the principle, or hinge, on which turns the reſolution of 


every diſcord. TA 

On this principle, then, we ſhall now demonſtrate the 
ſame. | ; 

The diſcords ſtand in the natural order between the 


concords ; but every note of the chord is not equally near 
reſpeQively. 


From the idea of harmony, which is fitneſs or propor- 


tion,, 
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tion, the paſſage of the diſcord muſt be to the neareſt 
concord ; therefore, the reſolution will be by the ſmalleſt 
interval, that is, by the ſemitone. 

This is the general theorem for the reſolution of every 
diſcord. We will now apply it, | | | 

The reſolution of the dilcord of the ad is into the 
concord of the given note. 

The 4th, or ſemitone, will move into the 3d, but the 3d 
will have for harmony its 3d; therefore, the 6th muſt deſcend 
into the 5th, and the 2d's paſſage by the neareſt interval 
will be into the given note. By theſe paſſages is formed 
the chord of the lame; therefore, the reſolution of the 
diſcord of the 2d is into the concord of the given note. 

In a flat key, there are two paſſages by ſemitones; that 


of the flat 6th into the 5th, and of the 2d aſcending, by 
contrary motion, into the 3d. J 


Example of the reſolution of the diſcord of the 2d, or 


firit diſcord, No. 83. 
P reper diſcord. 


The reſolution of this diſcord being into the given note, 
the baſs does not move. : 


'The reſolution of the ſecond diſcord is into the concord 


of the given note. 
, The ſecond diſcord is the 2d, 4th, and ſharp th. The 
' ſharp 7th and 4th move by the ſemitones and contrary mo- 
tion into the Sth and zd, while the 2d falls a 5th into 
the 5th. Theſe are the concord of the give note: there- 
fore the reſolution of this diſcord is into the concord of 
the given note, 

Example of the reſolution of the ſecond diſcord being 
inharmonic. No. 84. 


Inbarmon ic diſcord. 


The reſolution of this diſcord being into the concord 
of the given note, the baſs aſcends by a ſemitone. 

The paſſage of this inharmonic by contrary motion of 
two ſemitones, and the other note falling a 5th, is the 
reſolution of every inharmonic, where ever introduced. 
This therefoie needs no repetition, But if the ſucceeding 
concord has a flat 3d, the paſſage is by two aſcendingſe- 
mitones ; the 2d riſing into the 3d, the 4th into the 8th, 
and the 4th by a whole tone into the 5th, This move- 
ment can only happen in the reſolution into the key. 

The other, of much more extenſive uſe, is the true re- 
ſolution of the inharmoaic diſcord; and more intereſting, 
as, by its contrary motion of the ſemitones, it better binds 
the harmony 

It is neceſſary here to explain further the nature of the 
inharmoric diſcord, | 

The inharmonic diſcord, then, is always the chord in a 
ſhaip 3d, with a flat th; which two notes frame the in 


. 


natural order, hath reference to the given note in the 
table, as that happens to be the note of the chord. For 
the given note there is to be accounted only a poim or 
unity, from whence we proceeded to trace the diſcords in 
their natural order, as they lie between the concords, 
The chord note, therefore, of the firſt inharmonic is the 
5th to the given note; and of the laſt inharmonic, it is 
the 2d to the ſame. Now, as the whole chord falls a 
5th in the reſolution, ſo the firſt is a preparation for a 
cloſe on the key, the ſecond for a cloſe on the 4th, and 
the laſt for a cloſe on the 5th 3 now, as any note of the 
chord may ſtand in the baſs, ſo the third is often prefer. 
red before the chord note, for the ſake of the movement 
of the baſs by a ſemitone, as well as becauſe falling a 5th in 
the baſs is more properly the part of harmony. 

The flat 7th is likewiſe choſen for the baſs note; for 
the ſame reaſon, the moycment of the baſs by a ſemitone 
deſcending ; which is no inconſiderable uſe of diſcords. 
For in figurate deſcant, as we have ſaid, all the parts 
move more freely. | 

The next diſcord is likewiſe inharmonic. It is: the ſharp 
zd, 5th, and flat 5th to the given note; which note is like- 
wiſe that of the chord. No. 85, | 

Note, the reſolution of every inharmonic being into 
its 5th below the chord, the reſolution of this will be 
into the 4th of the given note!; as riſing a 4th, and fall- 
ing a 5th, anſwers the ſame thing in eſtimating the inter- 


vals of harmony. 


Inharmonic diſcord. | 


Example of the ſecond inharmonic diſcord. and its re- 
ſolution : here the baſs note is the note of the chord; 
therefore, in the reſolution it falls a 5th, which is the 4th 
to the given note, a | 

The flat 7th deſcends by a ſemitone into the 3d, th 
3d riſes by a ſemitone into the 8th, and the 5th falls a 
5th into the 5th of the concord. The reſolution therefore 
is into the 4th of the key. . 

This is that form of the inharmonic diſcord on which 
the compoſition of the paſſage taken out of Corelli, (No, 
73.) is grounded, Obſerve, that in the cited paſſage, 
and alſo in every like paſſage, the two notes of the baſs 
move to only one note of the ſecond part, which becomes 
the flat th by this movement of the baſs, 

»Thus the flat 7th is given, in the upper parts by 
turns, to every note in the baſs, as hath been before re- 
marked, | 


. Reſolution of the third diſcord. 


The third diſcord is the zd, -5th, and ſharp 7th, to 
the given note ; it is reſolved into the 6th to the ſame. 
For the jth aſcends into the 8th or 6th's 3d, the 5th riſes 


* *"terval which characeriſes this chord, namely, the ſharp a whole tone into the 6th, and the 3d not moving becomes 
4 4th, or flat 5th: when the flat yrh 18 the upper note of the 5th. The reſolution of this diſcord therefore is into 
5 the two, the interval is the flat th; when the ſharp 3d the chord of the 6th, | 
iN - is the upper note, the {ame interval is called the ſharp Example of the reſolution of the third diſcord, 
. b th. Theſe notes being relative to the funcamiental note No, 86. | | 


either of them determine the chord, 
As the inharmonic is found in different places of the Proper diſcord. 


actave, ſo contequently the note of the chord muſt vary This is a proper diſcord ; in the reſolution of which 
nocordingly; the lecond tuharmonic therefore only, in the the baſs falls a 3d, while the whole diſcord falls a fifth. 


M 
The next diſcord is the ſharp 4th, 6th, and 8th. It is 


U 8 


inharmonic. Its reſolution is into the chord of the given 
note's 5th. No. 87. 


Reſolution of the third inharmoniec diſcord, 


Of this diſcord the baſs note is the flat th; it deſcends 
by a ſemitone, while the whole chord falls a 5th. 


Inhar menic diſcord. 


Its reſolution is the ſame as th-t of every inharmonic, 
in what form ſoever, by the contrary motion of the two 
ſemitones, while the third note falls a 5th, 


Reſolution of the fourth diſcord. 


The fourth diſcord is the ſharp 4th, 6th, and gth, 
Its reſolution is likewiſe into the chord of the note's 5th. 

For the ſharp 4th aſcends into the ſucceeding concord's 
$th, the 6th paſſes into the 3d, and the gth not moving 
becomes the 5th. Thoſe are the chord of the note's 5th, 

Example of the reſolation of the fourth diſcord. 
No. 88. 


Proper diſcord. 


This diſcord is a mixture of the proper and inharmonic. 
It is a proper diſcord, for that the notes of the treble are 
concord; and inharmonic, in reſpect of the baſs, with 

which it makes the diſcord of the ſharp qth. 

It differs from the foregoing, where the Hat ythis ex- 
prefled in both treble and baſs ; whereas, in this, it is on- 
ly in the baſs. 

The baſs here alſo deſcends by a ſemitone, while the 
chord falls a 5th. 


Reſolution of the fifth diſcord. 


The fifth diſcord is the 5th, ſharp th, and gth. It is 
reſolved into the concord of the baſs note. 

For the 5th is that note's 5th ; the ſharp 7th aſcends 
by a ſemitone into the 8th; and the gth (or 2d) paſſes 
into the 34, Thus it is reſolved into the chord of the 

given, or baſs note. 


Example of the reſolution of the fifth diſcord. No. 89. 


Preper diſcord. 


In this reſolution the whole chord falls a 5th, while 
the baſs ſtands (till, or deſcends into the octave. 

This is plainly the laſt diſcord in the order of ſounds. 
Its reſolution is into the given note or key, by the paſ- 
ſage of the great cadence, or deſcent by a 5th. It is 
N concord in itſelf; and is in harmony the concord of 

e 5th, 

Ia this chord diſcord and harmony are united. When 
it ſtands in diſcord with the baſs, the baſs doth not move 
in the reſolution; when it ſounds perfect harmony with 
the baſs, then the baſs deſcends a 5th. S 

Therefore we conclude, Harmony and diſcord are like 
two finite lines, whoſe beginnings are at a certain di- 
ſtance ; and in the natural progreſſion converge conſtant 
ly, until they meet in a point. 

The diſcord, which we have reſerved to the ſixth 
place, is that of the leſſer 2d, or ſemitone. 


Its places in a flat key are the 3d and 6th; and in a 
Vor. III. Ne. 83, | 2 
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ſharp key the 4th and 8 ch, or where - ever a new ſemi- 
tone is introduced. 


It is a proper diſcord, being a concord in itſelf, whoſe 
chord hath always a ſharp 3d. 4 


Its properties are everywhere alike; but its reſolu- 


tion differs from that of the greater 2d, for the reaſon 


aſkgned in the reſolution of every diſcord ; that is, the 
paſſage by the ſemitone. 


Reſolution of the ler ad. or ſemitone. 


* 


The diſcord of the leſſer 2d is the 2d, 4th, and 6th to 


the baſs; or, the concord of itſelf. 


Its reſolution is into the concord of its own 3d or 5th. 


It riſes into the concord. of its 3d by the ſingle paſſage of 
the ſemitone deſcending. And into the concord of its 
5th by the 4th deſcending along with the ſemitone. 

Example of the reſolution of the diſcord of the ſemi- 
tone, No. 90. 

In the firſt reſolution, the chord riſes a 3d, and the 
baſs falls a gth. In the ſecond, the chord riſes a 5th, 
and the baſs falls a 3d, the reverſe of the former. 

From the reſolutions of the diſcotds we derive the fol- 


lowing corollaries. 


Cor. I. There is no interval of harmony that is 
performed by the bals in the reſolution of one diſcord ot 
another. | 
Hence we may conceive that harmony regulates even 
the diſcords, and preſides in every part of muſick. 

Cor, II. The inharmonic diſcord, or flat 5th, is a 
preparation to a cloſe on a key, the 4th and 5th, flat 3d 
and flat 6th ; for into the harmony of theſe it is „ 
they being the intervals on which cloſes may be made ac- 


cording to the eſtabliſhed rules of melody. And univer- 
ſally, whereſoever a cloſe may be made by introdacing 2 


new ſemitone, the preparation may be made by the flat 
7th; or inharmonic diſcord. 

This diſcord, being of ſuch extenſive uſe, will deſerve 
ſome further remarks, which may render the ſetting of 
the ſame more eaſy, and aſſiſt the performer in the taking 
and reſolution of it. | | 

Tn the inharmonic diſcord, then, are three notes chieffy 
concerned, which are the note of the concord ; its 3d, 
(which is always ſharp;) and the flat 7th: either of theſe 
may be ſet in the baſs. Hence there will ariſe three va- 
rieties. i 

If the note of the chord be the baſs note, the figure 
is the flat 5th; the chord is that of the ſame note; and 
the baſs falls a 5th. 

Secondly, When the 3d is the baſs note, the figures 
are flat 5th and 6th; the chord is that of the 6th to the 
ſame 3d; and the baſs aſcends by a ſemitone. 

Thirdly, If the flat 7th ſtand in the baſs, the figures 
are the ſharp àth, 6th, and gth ; the chord is that 
of the 2d to the baſs note; and the baſs deſcends by 
a ſemitone. 

Example. No. gt. 

The 5th of the chord may likewiſe ſtand in the baſs ; 
but as the movement of the ſame is by a whole tone de- 
ſcending, it is very ſeldom uſed. 

The figures are Se 
4Q l 


Cor. 
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Con. III. Hence the baſs aſcending or deſcending 
by a ſemitone, furniſhes an opportunity of introducing 
notes in the upper parts, which will conſtitute the inbar- 
monic diſcord. [ | 

And again, the ſharp 2d of any chord in the treble, 
or any note having the ad lition of a ſharp, and thereby 
becoming the greater 4th, may be the zd of an inhar- 
monic; the baſs taking the flat 7th. For the ſharp 3d 
of the chord, (which. is the ſharp 4th to the flat 5th in 
the baſs; or elſewhere,) and the flat th, in whatſoever 
part they are ſet, in baſs or treble, or both in the tre- 
ble, conſtantly move each his own way; the fiſt a- 


ſcending, - and tbe latter deſcending by a ſemitone. 


Theſe are the {imple diſcords as they are found to lis 
in the natural order of founds between the concords ; 


Whoſe accompaniments are, for The moſt part, harmony 


among themſelves. It is evident, from the method in 
which we traced them, that there is no other diſcord a- 
mong ſounds. Notwithſtanding, from the combination 
of two ſimple diſcords, a new form of diſcord may be 
framed, which taketh part of the ivharmonic and diſcord 
of the ſemitone; which, therefore, we call the com- 
pound diſcord. | 

This diſcord is the ſharp zd, flat 7th, and flat 2d, or 
ſemitone to any note whoſe chord hath à ſharp 3d. 

It is reſolved, by the paſſage of three ſemitones. two 
deſcending, and one aſcending, into any concord with a 
ſharp 34; and therefore may be introduced as a prepa- 
ration to any concord, in either flat or ſharp key, where 
the greater 3d is. | 

Example of the compound diſcord, and its refolution. 
No. 92. 

The reſolution of this diſcord, as it is componnded of 
the diſcords of the flat th, and ſemitone, will partake 
of the reſolution of the ſame. Thus the upper note, or 
ſemitone, deſcends into the 5th of the concord; and the 
flat th and 3d meet by contrary paſſage of a ſemitone 
each into the 3d and 8th part of the reſolution of every 
inharmonic, while the baſs deſcends a 5th. Thus the 
paſſage into every note of the concord is by a ſemitone ; 
fo great a favourite of nature is the ſemitone. 

By changing the form of this diſcord, it will be re- 
ſolved into a chord with a flat 3d, by one ſemitone de- 
ſcending, and two aſcending ; the two extreme notes 
of which are the ſame as in the example above; but the 
middle note is the 5th aſcending into the 3d, inſtead of 
the flat 7th deſcending. The upper notes therefore form 
the flat 5th, or inharmonic interval. No. 93. 

The ptoperties of thoſe diſcords, and of the inharmo- 
nic, furniſh us with ſome practical obſervations; which 


are, that the two diſcordant notes of theſe diſcords ate, 


in muſick of two parts, a preparation to, or paſs by con- 
trary motion of the ſemitones into the concords of the 
ſharp 3d, flit 6th, and 5th, When the flat 7th is the 
uppermoſt note, and the lower the ſharp 3d, they paſs 
into a ſharp 3d, | | 

When the upper note is the ſharp 3d, and the flat 5th 
is below, they paſs into the flat 6th ; ſo do likewiſe the 
flat 7th above, and the chord note below. | 

Laſtly, the two extreme notes of the compound diſ- 
cord pals into the concord of che 5th, FRY 


In 1 
Example of the paſſage of diſcords in muſick of two 
parts. No. 94. | | 


In like manner there is a paſſage into the octave from 
a diſcordant interval ; the upper note of which 1s part of 
a concord, and the lower the ſemitone of the compound 
diſcord. No. 95. Or the contrary, 

There is no paſſage by two ſemitones into the flat 3d 
and ſharp 6th from any di:cordant interval, except the 
ſemitone. For, in, the paſſage of quick notes encoun- 
tering each other by contrary motion, this, or any other 
diſcordant interval, may fall into the concords, But 
ſuch, being tolerated enly for their quickneſs, need not 
be reduced, as indeed they cannot, to any rules of art, 

Laſtly, the baſs will admit two notes together, each 
con-ording with it, namely, the 5th and 6th, and ma- 
king a diſcord between themſelves, 

This diſcord, which differs from the proper and inhar- 
monic, is rightly. called the mixed diſcord ; each of 
the two notes being in harmony with the baſs, and diſ- 
cordant to each other. | | 

The framing of this diſcord depends upon the rules of 
harmony, ard may be ſet to any note of the baſs which 
hath for harmcny its own concord, and is likewiſe the 
member of another, Bos 

Therefore, in the ſharp key, the key and 5th, and in 
the flat key, the key 3d, 5th, and flat jth, admit a 5th 
and 6th, ut 19" Z | 

When we ſhall have proved, under the article of tranſ- 
poſirion, the ꝗth in a flat key, and 6th in a ſharp key, 
to have their own concord; they will be found, no doubt, 
to have the privilege of admitting a Fth and 6th, 

For thus it is underſtood. The key. hath a p th in its 
own right, and a-6th- as member of. the 4th. 

The 5th hath a 5th in its own right, and a 6th as 
member of the key, 2 1H 39 

The flat zd hath a gth in his own right, and a 6th 
as member of rhe key. 

The flat 5th hath a 5th in his own right, and a Gh 
as member of the 3d. 

Thus the 5th and 6th will ſtand together to the baſs. 

The properties of ſounds in the natural order may be 
transferred by art, and improved into all the variety poſ- 
ſible ; as this is no other than an imitation of nature. 

Hence we infer, that every note, which aſſumes the 
nature of the key, by the addition of the greater 7th, 
will admit a 5th and 6th? ; 

This 5th is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the 5th of the 
inharmonic, which is always an imperfe& one, and ought 
conſtantly to have a flat prefixed. 

Now the chord of the inharmonic with a flat 5th is 
that of the 6th to the baſs note, as hath been ſaid, But 
the chord of the mixt diſcord may be better underſtood 
to be the chord of the baſs note, with a 6th added. 


Set. 2. Of FicurinG the Bass. 
HavinG delivered all that hath fallen under our ob- 


ſervation concerning the nature, proportion, and uſe of 


diſcord ; we ſhall now make an application of the ſame, 

in-order to explain the figuring of the baſs; the next ar- 
ticle propoſed to be ſpoken to, 

Firit, Of 6guriog the concords, - Tha 

. s 


That the notes whoſe harmony is their own chords, The inharmonic diſcords figured for taking the ſame 
need no figures, is evident from the definition of harmo- at ſight.” No. 97. | 
ny; which conſiſts of one certain, invariable proportion Moreover, the proper diſcords being concords, each 
of ſounds, | 3 in itſelf; every diſcord will be concord to ſome note dif- 
Theſe are the key, flat zd, 4th of a ſharp key, 5th, ferent from the baſs, or diſcordant note. 
flat 6th, flat 5th. Io remember this note will render the taking of this 
They which, as members of other chords, require the diſcord ready at fight, it appearing in this light a chord 
f6gures of harmony ſet over them, are theſe following; of harmony. | 


and are reduced to this general rule: The ſame is in ſome meaſure true of the ioharmonic 
The zd of every concord. hath a £; and the 5th of diſcard, |; 


every concord hath a . Therefore the figures in the examples, under the 
Therefore, And theſe, baſs lines, exprefs the names of theſe concords rela- 

Key [Key 2d tive to each. 

Flu 3d and ſharp Flat 3d and ſharp It remains to be obſerved, that the accompaniments of 


;th of a flat key p have as 4th of a flat key p have a the ad are the 2, and of the *y the ſharp Z, as they ap- 
Flat 6th and ſharp 3 5th of a ſharp key | 4 pear in the natural order of the proportion of the ſame, 
Sharp 7th Flat 5th (No. 82.) It will be neceſſary to demonſtrate here the 

Laitly, The 4th in a flat key, when it has its own truth of this, . 
chord, mult have a 5th ſet over it, to diſtinguiſh the The 4th and 6th being the accompaniments of the ad, 
chord from that of the flat 5th. And the 6th, in the the fifth and ſharp 7th are the accompaniments of the g'h.. 
ſharp key, when it hath its own chord, muſt have a For the proportion of the gth to the ad (whole 8th it 
5th likewiſe ſet over it, to diſtinguiſh the chord from is) is 2 to 1. And the proportion of the 4th and 6th r. 


that of the 4th. Therefore, by the rule of proportion, ſay, 
The proof. of the 6th in a ſharp key, having for har- as-.1 3405242: 


mony its own concord, depends on the relative propor- but the qth number, or 43, is the proportion of the 5th 
tion of the flat and ſharp keys; as will be ſhewn in the and ſharp 7th;; (for 4 %, give 42 ;) therefore the 5th. 
chapter on tranſpoſition. So much for figuring the baſs and ſharp 7th, are the accompaniments of the 9th. Q, 
in concords, _ © : 4 
Let us now inquire into the ſhorteſt and cleareſt me- The laſt uſe we ſhall mention of the diſcord is the fur- 
thod of figuring the diſcords, This will be no difficult niſhing the inward parts of muſick, in compoſition of many 
matter, when we conſider well the whole diſcords, as parts. 
they are full figured in every example. As, in harmony, each part of the four takes one of the 
There the figures ſet over the baſs expreſs the in- concording notes, and hence, by the continual mixture 
tervals which the notes in the upper parts form with, of theſe by their contrary motion, the compoſition is 
them. Theſe taken together make the whole diſcord. framed ; fo, in figurate deſcant, the notes of the diſcord: 
And as theſe, with the harmonic chords in ſucceſhon, ex- furniſh the parts in their turn. | 
preſs the whole compoſition, they are therefore called And the ſame notes, paſſing by. ſemitones chiefly, form 
we thorough: bals. . ** among themſelves that reſolution which the baſs performs 
To render the performance of the thorough-baſs eaſy alone. | ; 
and expeditious being the chief intention of figuring the The compoſer therefore, when, ſetting a baſs, he intro- 
baſs ; this will be beſt anſwered by diſtinguiſhing the diſ- duces a diſcord, is as well prepared for the notes of the 
cords, which have ſome figures in common with each o- other parts in this caſe as in ſetting a concord; and if 
ther, by ſuch figures. only as will ſtrongly mark each he be well ſkilled in the reſolutions, will with great eaſe 
diſcord, For though all the figures ſet down in the ex- compoſe the ſucceeding concord, ; 
amples be neceſſary to demonſtrate the properties of the For the thorough baſs, being the whole compoſition in 
diſcords, and truth of the compoſition ; the caſe is quite one view, the knowledge of the one and of the other 
otherwiſe in reſpect to the ſight; many marks cauſing muſt be the ſame. As, then, he who underſtands the rules 
perplexity and, confuſion, when one ſingle mark in this, of harmony and the diſcords, and their reſolutions, will 
as in all other caſes, beſt, diſcovers the difference. The ſucceed with eaſe in compoſition; fo, on the other hand, 
proper diſcords then being concords in themſelyes, the be cannot be a ſkilful compoſer who is ignorant of the 
Þgure, or figures, diſcording with the baſs note, will di- properties of harmonical chords and diſcords. 
[tingniſh each of theſe. ; {9 One example in three parts being the ſame ſet above 
The inharmonic diſcords being the ſame in different in two, will ſufficiently illuſtrate this, | N 
form, will be diſtinguiſhed by the diſcording figures pe- Example of th uſe of diſcord in the compoſition of 
* » each form. | many parts. No. 98. 
Of the properties of this diſcord, and manner of ta- | 
king the ſame, we have ſpoken ſufficiently. We ſhall -- ien 
taerefore only ſet down the diſcording figures of each Hirurzro we have conſidered muſick in its ſeveral 
orm, in the following example, parts taken together, or the art of compoſition, Our 


Example of the proper diſcords figured for taking the next buſineſs will be inquire into the method of framing. ' 
ame at bight, No, 96. a ſingle part, or making the melody. 


ME1iopy. 


. 
_ 
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. 


Mero is the air of the uppermoſt or firſt part in 
muſick, commonly called the tune, 

In a plain ſong, the air is formed without conſidering 
the relation which the other parts, which may be ſet in 
compoſition with it, may bear. For, being firlt framed, 
and for the ſole end of pleaſing the ear and fancy ; it muſt, 


it is evident, be independent of them. 


For as to framing the baſs firſt, and ſetting the treble 
to it, there appears no neceſſity either in reaſon or the 
rules of compoſition; they equally ſerving the purpoſe of 
beginning with any part, no part being privileged with 
any particular member of diſcord or harmony ; as 1s a- 
bundantly manifeſt from the various poſitions which the 
diſcordant notes have been ſhewn to ſtand in; as well as 
from the 4th axiom of the theory, which eſtabliſhes va- 
riety for conducting and rendering even harmony accept- 
able; a ſameneſs in the ſucceſſive concords being the on- 
ly thing exceptionable in that part of compoſition, 

All the parts of muſick then being equally concerned 
in the compoſition ; to prefer any one part, as a baſis, or 
vnerring guide, on which to ere& the muſick, of bring 
in the parts, is doing injury to that liberty which nature 
and the rules of art put us in poſſeſſion of. | 

But the air of the firſt part ſo effential to the tune, or 
rather the tune itſelf, compels us to decide in favour of 
Framing the treble firſt. Tn which it will be found im- 
poſſible to ſucceed, when it is confined to what the baſa, if 
it be firſt framed, muſt of neceſſity preſcribe, . | 

This preference in framing the treble firſt, chiefly re- 
ſpects a plain ſong, or air. For, in more elaborate 
pieces, where the deſign of the author is imitation of 
paſſages in the ſeveral parts by turns, according to his 


choice or fancy making uſe of the ſame liberty, he will 


take any for the leading part, and accordingly write 
the paſſage in that part, and finiſh the compoſition in the 
reſt. | 

The air or firſt part in inſtrumental muſick is called 

the firſt rreble ; the air for a ſingle voice is called the 
voice part, or ſong; and in muſick for many voices, the 
upper part is called the counter - tenor. 

In this muſick, the air of the tenor, and of every part 
performed by the voice, is ſtudied with more exactneſs 
than the inward parts of inſtrumental muſick. 

The reaſon for this difference is, that in inſtrumental 
muſick, the firſt violin generally preſides, or leads the mu- 
ſick by its air: as this is the compoſer's deſign, the other 
parts muſt of neceſſity be accommodated to it. 

Whereas in muſick for voices, every voice repeating 
the ſame words, that is, expreſſing the ſame ſenſe, at the 
ſame time, or immediately ſucceeding ; nothing can de- 
feat the end of the muſick ſo much, which is the ſetting 
of words, or rather fentiments, to notes as expreſſive of 
the ſenſe as inarticulate ſounds can poſhbly do, as for 
one part to excel the others ſo much in this neceſſary poinr, 
as by compariſon to depreciate, weaken, or alter the ſenſe 
in the others. { 

The air, therefore, of every part in vocal muſick muſt be 
conſulted ; not only for the ſake of harmony, (far a good 
air in each part improves even the harmony:) but alſo for 


the ſentiment ſake, without which the muſick mult be 


abſurd and diſſonant. 


* 
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Notwithſtanding the liberty which every one ma juſtly 
challenge of framing an air agreeable to his own fancy; 
yet it cannot be ſaid, that this liberty is uncontroalable, 
or beyond the power of art to preſcribe bounds to: For 
then indeed every ſtrain compoſed by even a bad and in- 
judicious ear might ſtand in competition with the moſt 
finiſhed pieces, Burt as this will not be allowed on any 
hand, even an undiſtinguiſhing ear conceiving a degree of 
pleaſure in hearing good wußck; ſo there is no doubt 
but that there muſt be ſome precept or manner found out 
by experience, to aſcertain and conduct the air or ſtrain, 
and which will render it to a good and judicious ear plain- 
ly preferable. | | | 

'The rules therefore which we ſhall lay down for me- 
lody, are ſuch only as are founded in truth and reaſon; 
the reſult of experience, joined to ſkill ; and which are 
admitted in every liberal art : Theſe are unity, imitation, 
and order. If it ſhall be ſaid, that perſons unſkilled in 
muſick, but otherwiſe very capable from a natural good 
ear, will ſing an air which an artiſt cannot find fault with, 
we confeſs it may be in ſome ſort true, 

But the ſtrains of ſuch compoſers are always very ſhort; 
and as they ſeldom or never depart from the key, ſo they 
afford not that variety ſo defirable in muſick : Nay, what 
is this but ſaying that the rules of art are concluſions taken 
from nature, as in truth they are; ſo then they muſt be 
aſſuredly right? This mult be ſo, when the appeal is made 
from art to nature. | : A 1 

As to thoſe eſſays called voluntaries, there was never 
a good one per formed but by a good maſter, The mu- 
fick was always good in proportion to the maſter's {kill in 
the art; in proportion to the variety he introduced ac- 
cording to the rules of art. Thereforeeven voluntaries are 
the effects of knowledge and deliberation, k 

But to return. The firſt rule of melody is unity. 

The unity of tune is ſaid to be in reſpe& of the key, 
and of the ſubject. | ' 

Every tune muſt be written in ſome key, in which it 
malt begin and end. 

As every air is ſaid to be in ſuch a key as is the laſt 
note, eſpecially the laſt note of the baſs ; ſo there is the 
ſame neceflity for the firſt and laſt note of every air to be 
ſome member of the concord of the key. This diſcovers 
the defign of the author. Having thus fixed the attention 
of the hearer to this particular, the ear and imagination 
can no other way be ſatisfied than by holding to and ex- 


_ ecuting the ſame deſign, 


The unity of tune is as neceſſary in this reſpect, as 
conſiſtency in the words and ſentiments of an orator 
is requiſite to diſcover the ſcope and meaning of bis dil- 
courſe. | a | j 

Secondly, the unity of tune, in reſpec of the ſubject, 
Ggnifies, that there ſhould be one fubje& of every piece of 
muſick repeated and inſiſted on, as often as conveniently 
can be, throughout the whole piece. . 

And this repetition will be in proportion to the length 
of the tune, and deſign of the compoſer ,Even in a mu- 
nuet, or any other exact piece confined to 2 certain 
number of bars, the repetition of the ſubject may be ef- 
fected. Now, the ſubject of every air, or piece of ma. 
ſick, is the firſt paſſage of the ſame, for any number of 


bars, 
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bars, be they more or leſs, as it (hall happen; every 
tune being ſtamped with ſome prevailing idea or fancy 
peculiar to itſelf, and therefore diſunguiſhing it from e- 
very other. N 

The ſubjects of grand pieces of inſtrumental muſick are 
contrived with care and itudy; and invented with defign 
to enlarge or deſcant upon at will; not being confined to 
- any length, or certain number of bars, * Such pieces, be- 
ing the efforts of great and maſterly genius, afford all the 
pleaſure thatdeſign and invention, carri:d on by every ma- 
(terly ſtroke of art, can give. 

The ſecond rule of melody is imitation. As in the 
executing other arts, a ſimilitude and proportion of the 
members ought to be preſerved ; ſo imitation, or a re- 
petition of the molt ſtriking paſſages, anſwers to this in 
muſick. | 

Imitation may be performed many ways. Firſt, when 
the repetition of the paſſage is made, beginning on the 
note above the leading note of the paſſage 3 or on the 
third, fifth, eighth, or any other interval. 

A paſſage alſo may be imitatedin any of the deſcending 
notes, A repetition on the octave below is frequent in e- 
very good author. 

In the repetition of paſſages, there are two varieties. 

The firſt is, when the paſſage is repeated in notes be- 
longing to the harmony of the key. It will ſeldom hap- 
pen in this caſe, that the paſſage will in the repetition be 
preciſely the ſame, in reſpect of the intervals of the notes, 
though the movement be an exact imitation. 

The reaſon of this will be evident, if we conſider that 
the intervals in both flat and ſharp keys reſpectively a- 
ſeend by different degrees; the ſemitone changing the in- 
tervals almoſt contiaually. | 3 

See example, No. 12. in the theory. 

In theſe examples no more than two flat or ſharp thirds 
ſucceed each other. And where they do ſucceed, the 
ſemitone is in a different place in the two like interbals 
of flat thirds; it being the third of one interval, and 2d 
of the next aſcending: 3d, or the contraty. 

In the ſharp key, two ſharp 3ds aſcend from the 4th 
and 5th, and in the flat key from the 6th and 7th, The 
inequality of the flat 3ds, and of the few inſtances of 
their ſucceſſion, is owing to the places of the ſemitone. 

To the inequality of the 3ds js owing the inequality of 
the aths, gths, and every other unequal interval in the 
courſe of the notes; the greater neceſſarily partaking 
of the inequality of the leſſer, which is included in it. 
All this is evident. 

Therefore, the repetition of a paſſage will not be pre- 
ciſely as the paſſage, except in the places abovemention- 
ed; that is to ſay, a pepetition of ſharp thirds from the 
4th and 5th of the ſharp key; and of the ſame, on the 
6th and 9th of the flat key. And in the ſharp key, 
there may be an imitation in the compaſs of fix notes a 
ſcending; namely, from the key and its 5th. We have 
been particular in remarking the want of exadneis in 
imitation 08 notes belonging to the key. Not that we 
mean to mark it as a defect; for it is beyond doubt, that 
every paſſage in the harmony of the key mult be pleaſing, 
whether it be a perfect imitation or not. 

Beſides, this diſſimilitude, 


Vor. III. Ne. 83. 2 


- the ſemitone being changed, is fo far from being charg 


ariſing from che place of 
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able with a defect, that, as hath been oftea ſaid, it pro- 
duces that ſweet variety which is foundedin the principles, 
and which every artiſt purſuing will ſucceed in; as in this 
he dath no other than copy atter nature, 

Theſe remarks on the imitation of a paſſage in the notes 


of the harmony of the key, will lead us to the ſecond 


manner of imitation ; which is ſuch, as that every note 


in the repetition ſtands exactly in the ſame interval re- 
ſpectively as the notes of the firſt paſſage. | 

This then is a perfect imitation, Which, as it cannot 
take place in the harmony of the key, except in the few 
caſes abovementioned, it mult be effected by art; that 
is, by altering the places of the ſemitones in the key, ſo 
as to correſpond with thoſe in the original paſſage, by 
marking a ſharp for the ſemitone aſcending, if the repe- 
tition de in notes above the paſſage; and a flat for the 
ſemitone removed lower, if the repetition be in the de- 
ſcending notes, | 

In this manner there can be a perfect imitation of any 
paſſage of any length whatſoever, and of any compaſs ; 
in every inſtance of which, the key is changed, by in- 
2 notes not belonging to the harmony of the 

ame. | 

As every interval of the firſt paſſage muſt be preſerved 
in the repetitian ; it will ſometimes happen, that many flats, 
or ſharps, mult be added to the notes ia the repetition. The 
rule of this practice will be well underſtood, when we 
ſhall have learned the art of tranſpoſition; the repeti- 
tion of any paſſage in this manner being no other than a 
tranſpoſition of the ſame into another key. In regard to 
this perfect imitation, we have one remark: which is, 
that if a repetition be made on the note next aboye, and 
repeated again the note ſtil] higher, it will have a good 
effect; for this will create ſuch a novelty in the ſtrain as 
is ſurpriſing; beſides that it affords the author an op- 

rtunity both of making aew deſcant or enlarging on the 

ubject in this new key, as well as of ſhe wing the greate(t 
ſkill by returning from that digreſſion into the original 
key with art and propriety. 

This will be no difficult matter to one who underſtands 
well the art of tranſpoſition. No, the repetition of the 
ſubje& tranſpoſed into a key different from the original 
belongs to this ſecond rule of melody; as the repeating 
the ſubject in its own key reſpects the rule of unity. 

The repetition of the ſubje& after theſe two manners, 
and throughout the ſeveral parts, as treble, baſs, tenor, 
and ſo on ſucceſhvely and coaſtantly, each part taking 
it up immediately, or as ſoon as the repetition is finiſhed in 
another, whereby the ſeveral parts ſeem to move in pur- 
ſuit of each other, is called a fugue. a 

Maſick compoſed on this deſign is juſtly eſteemed a- 
bove all other, not only on account of its excellent con- 


trivance, but for the ſake of the pleaſure alſo which it 


affords. «3h 0 
In a juſt fugne is repreſented all the variety poſſible; 
at the {ame time that an uniform progreſhon of the parts 
is preſerved throughout the whole, without the leaſt diſ- 
covery of the figns of art. 
The reaſon for this may be, that the repetition of ſo, 
iatereſting a paſſage as the ſubje& is, is ſo natural to the 
oO : - imagination 


* 
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imagination and ear, as not to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed as 


the effect of art. The conſtruction of a fugue will be 
underſtood, from this deſcription, to be in the following 
manner, 

The ſubject being firſt written in that part which the 
compoſer intends to be the leading part, the ſame muſt 
be ſet down again in the next part wherein the repetition 
is appointed to be made, either in uniſon, or on the 4th 
or 5th to the key or ſubject, the ad, or any other inter- 
val; in which matter the compoſer is at liberty. 

Yer the repetition on the gth ſeems more natural to the 
flat key; as, on the 5th, it is to the ſharp key. 

If the muſick be in two parts only, the ſubject being 
written in each part in ſucceſſion; the next ſtep will be 
to frame deſcant to that part where the repetition is, and 
which therefore will be written in the leading part. 
Henceforward the parts move on at liberty, that is, no where 
repeating the ſubject, but expreſſing all the variety in 
deſcant each to the other, which the fancy, invention, 
and ſkill of the author ſuggeſt, until the ſubject is again 


repeated, either in the key, or ſome-interval of the har- 


mony of the key, or perhaps in a new key. 

The imitation of this muſt immediately follow in the 
other part, in uniſon, or otherwiſe. 

If the muſick be of three or four parts, let the ſubje&t 
be firſt written in every part, in ſucceſſion; and in the 
order you intend. Then fill up with deſcant the ſecond 
bar, or more, of the leading part; that is, as far as the 
ſubje reaches in the other part; and proceed likewiſe 
on the next repeating part with other new deſcant; and 
ſo on through every part, until all the ſtaves are equally 
full. : 

After which the parts move at liberty, as before in 
a two-part fugue, until another repetition of the ſubject. 

But where, or how frequent, the repetition of the ſub- 
ject may be made; or on what interval, whether above 


- or below ; or by what ſucceſhon of the parts, (for they 


need not preſerve the order they began in;) is neither 
the buſineſs, nor in the compaſs of the rules of art to 
preſcribe. 

In theſe matters, the compoſer is as much at liberty 
as his genius and invention can furniſh matter and variety, 
So that in ſome places the ſubje& may be repeated con- 
rtinually, in the different parts, on intervals and in a key 
different from the original key or otder. 

Sometimes, the movement of the ſubject being the 
ſame, the notes are changed from aſcending to deſcending, 
or the contrary. Sometimes even the movement to the 
contrary. At other times, a new ſubject is introduced; 
and then it 1s called a double fugue. And laſtly, for the 
ſake of variety, the ſubject is repeated backwards, or in- 
verted; ſo that the parts ſeem to paſs each other by con- 
trary motion, inſtead of purſuing, 

In a word, there is no paſſage which expreſſes variety, 
which may not be introduced in a juſt fugue ; while the 
uniformity is preſerved in the imitation of the ſame, and 
re\uming the original ſubject, and key, towards the con- 
cluſion or cloſe of the piece, 

We u only add, that if the deſcant which fills up 
the bars be conſtantly written in all the parts ſacceſſive- 
ly and in order throughout the whole piece, the fugue 


* 
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is, from the exactaeſs of this repetition, called a canon. 
In framing of which, obſerve, that if the canon conſiſt 
of three or more parts; when the third part takes up the 
ſubject, the deſcant in the leading part muſt be part of the 
harmony of the other two. 

What remains to be ſpoken to on this ſecond rule of 
melody, or imitation, is the method of returning into the 
original key, after a paſſage in a remote one, This will 
lead us to conſider the half-tones not belonging to the 
harmony of the key, or chromatic notes. 

For if a paſſage, or repetition of a paſſage, be in a new 
key, which is the imitation we are now ſpeakiag of, the 
reſuming the key immediately will be by chromauc notes; 
deſcending if the repetition were above; and- if the repe- 
tition was in notes below the paſſage, we may aſcend in- 
to the key by chromatics likewiſe, or half-tones aſcend- 
ig. | 
This is evident. For every key, flat or ſharp, having 
its ſemitones in their proper places, a paſſage is not in the 
key, when the ſemitones are out of their places. 

Therefore the returning into the key, from a paſſage 
not in the harmony of the ſame, muſt be by removing the 
new half-rones. | 

This depends on the knowledge of tranſpoſition. 

The new ſemitones introduced in a paſſage, or imita- 
tion of one, we have called chromatic notes; becauſe e- 
very ſemitone not belonging to the harmony of the key 
are to be found only in the chromatic ſcale. 

Vet this is but improperly: For two, three, or more 
ſemizones ſucceeding each other are properly called chro- 
matic notes; which, to muſick wherein the frequent uſe 
of theſe is made, gives the name of chromatic muſick. 

The uſe of chromatic notes is to raiſe the attention by 
the uncommon and unexpected variety they produce. 

For every new half-tone aſcending, being underſtood 
by the ear as the greater 5th, implies a new key. Three 
or more ſemitones aſcending after each other, do there- 
fore raiſe the expectation of ſo many new keys: whereby 
the curioſity is greatly excited; and the expectation of the 
ear being gratified, in the imitation of a cloſe, by every 
new ſemitone, the muſick becomes, as in all other caſes 
where novelty takes place, truly the object of admiration, 
In a ſeries of ſemitones aſcending, the laſt is in the place 
of the key. When chromatic notes deſcend, the laſt but 
one is the key, for the ſame reaſon; namely, the ſemi- 
tone below ſounding as the greater jth, every key be- 
ing a ſemitone to its greater 7th or half-tone below re- 
latively. 

Chromatic notes aſcending, by alarming the ear and 
imagination, elevate the ſoul, thereby imitating the ſub- 
lime. * * 

Chromatic notes deſcending, expreſs the pathetic, 
which is free from any alarm or terror. The performance 
of theſe notes ſhould always be with ſoftneſs, which natu- 
rally removes the apprehenſion of terror. Aſcending and 
deſcending ſemitones partake of the nature of the ſharp 
and flat keys; as hath been ſaid concerning the power of 
muſical ſounds to touch the paſhons. 

Chromatic notes may be introduced in many places. 

If, in a paſſage, the ſemitones of the key occur amopg 


others, they are to be accounted as chromatic. 22 
© 0 
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fore flat and ſharp keys are equally capable of improve- 
ment by them. | | | 
Notwithſtanding chromatic notes create ſa, much variety 
and elegance, it muſt not be underitood that they are to 
be introduced injudiciouſly, or without any addreſs ; for 
then they would not only be uſeleſs, but injure the mu- 


kick. Chromatic notes being ſo affecting and expreſlive, 


as we have ſhewn, their place in vocal muſick will eafily 
be determined by the ſentiment. , 

As, on the other hand, to introduce lively or pathetic 
ſounds, where the ſenſe is diſſonant from either, is intro- 
ducing contradiction and confuſion. | 

Neither is it natural in inſtrumental muſick to break in 
upon a lively ſtrain by ſlowly- moving chromatic notes. 
Though at the, end of a briſk movement, the tranſition is 
good, For muſic which moves in ſemitones, though quick 
notes, muſt appear flow to the ear, which expects the 
greater intervals of the diatonic ſcale, or whole tones, 


Yet inſtrumental muſick does properly admit the mix- 


tore of chromatic notes, when they are accommodated to 
the genius of -the ſtrain. or ſubject. Neither will it be 
difficult to judge of this propriety. For muſical ſounds 
having a natural tendency to expreſs our ideas, the place 
of chromatics will readily be found by this mark ; it be- 
ing in the power of the compoſer to imagine ideas with - 
out the help or intervention of words, and fo ſubſtitute 
theſe ideas in the place of words, and make them the 
ſubject of his ſtrain. Thus he may fill his mind with the 
imaginary paſſions of love, ſorrow, anger, dejeCtion, pity, 
and the like; the expreſſions of which will be molt eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by muſical ſounds, and varied as the ſubject 
requires. Thus, if two or more of the paſſions, eſpeci- 
ally contrary ones, be "repreſented by turns, it will form 
ia the imagination a kind of converſation between perſons, 
which never fails to ſtrike the attention ſtronger, and make 
a deep impreſhon on the hearer. 

Beſides this, the imagination of the compoſer will be 
aſſiſted in the invention of variety; and the different paſ- 
lages of the piece will be furniſhed with notes proper and 
natural to each; for the ſame reaſon that choice and ex- 
preſſive words flow in upon a good writer who is malter 
of his ſubject. We ſhall only add, that if ſometimes the 
diſferent paſſages be allotted to the baſs and treble by 
turns, it will greatly diverſify the ſubject, mark the 
ſentiment ſtronger, and thereby cauſe new pleaſure, So 
mach for chromatic notes, Notwithſtanding, what hath 
been ſaid in this place doth not reſpe& chromatics only; 
but in general the whole proceſs of an elaborate piece, 
in every form and tranſition of the melody; wherein on- 
ly there is opportunity for application of what we have 
here ſuggeſted, 

The reaſon why we have given place to chromatics 
under this ſecond rule of melody, or imitation, we have 
already aſſigned ; namely, that the uſe of half-rones is 
neceſſary where there is a repetition of a paſſage in 
another key, For, whatever proportion of ſounds 1s 
found in the natural order, the ſame may be transfer- 
red by art, and improved upon every occaſion, as 
thereby imitating nature. And this, by the way, is like- 
wiſe the true reaſon for the reſolution of diſcords by ſe- 
muitones; being taken from the original pattern, or reſo- 
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lution by the two ſemitones in the natural ſeries of ſound® 
in the oQtave. 

The third rule of melody is order. | 

OrDEr in muſick is the conducting the melody or air, 
according to a certain rule, through ſeveral intermediate 
cloſes, from the beginning to the final cloſe or end of the 
tune, | | 

A cloſe is the termination of a paſſage in a concord; 
which, like a period in ſenſe, is framed with deſign, and 
from the preparation from the notes immediately prece- 
ding, which are the whole tone above, the half rone be- 
low, and the 5th (generally the baſs note) is expected 
by the ear. This is the deſcription of a full cloſe, which 
is ever the final cloſe, eſpecially of quick movements. 
This preparation is the coscord of the 5th to the note on 
which the cloſe is made ; the baſs making the great ca- 
dence, as we have taught in the rules of compoſition, 

This preparation is in full harmony. But it muſt be 


remembered, that there is a preparation alſo from diſ- 


cord; chiefly the diſcord of the flat 4th, of which we 

have ſaid enough in the chapter of diſcord or figurate 
deſcant. In flow movements there is a preparation to a 
full cloſe ; which ſhall be deſcribed preſently. 

Every intermediate cloſe hath its preparation in imita- 
tion of the final cloſe, more or leſs. For there is no 
neceſſity for the parts taking invariably the ſame member 
of the chord; ſo that the treble oft times makes the ca- 
dence ſrom the 5th, particularly in quick paſſages; in 
which likewiſe, in the middle of a ſtrain, many imperfect 
cloſes may occur, the parts taking the notes indiſcrimi- 
nately as they happen, without any preparation deſign- 
ed, It is enough to mention theſe, 

But in order to conduct the air in each ſtrain, if there 
be more (trains than one, with propriety and method, 
there muſt be a full cloſe in ſeveral places in the harmo- 
ny of the key, Theſe are called proper cloſes. 

| Theſe are alſo cloſes made by the introduction of a 
new ſ{emitone, by the addition of a ſharp, making the 
greater 7th not belonging to the harmony of the key, 
Theſe are rightly called improper cloſes; 

The places and order of both theſe we ſhall now aſſign, 

The firſt. proper cloſe falls naturally on the key. This 
is not meant of the final cloſe; for a cloſe may be made 
on the key, within a few bars of the beginning :, yer 
this cloſe is ſeldom made, as not affording variety. A- 
gain, the firſt ſtrain ſometimes cloſes on the key: yet 
the cloſe of that ſtrain is more properly on the 5th ; 
and the cloſe next after that on the 5th falls naturally 
on the key. = 
When a cloſe is made on the 5th, the 4th of the key 
being removed a ſemitone higher, becomes ihe greater 
7th by the addition of a ſharp. For, in imitatien of 
the final cloſe on the key, there muſt be a ſemitone 
aſcending. | 
Notwithſtanding, a cloſe made on the 5th, with a ſharp 
34 always, from the chord of the 4th in a flat key, 
without altering the qth, or bringing in the greater 7th, 
is accounted an elegance: in which paſſige the baſs 
takes the flat 6th or 3d to the 4th, and thence deſcends 
by the ſemitone into the 5th, 

This is never practiſed but in very ſlow movements. 
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From the neceſſity of a femitone aſcending to every full 
cloſe, except this laſt inſtance, we draw this inference, 
That a cloſe may be made on every ſemitone in the key. 
This aſcertains the places in both flat and ſharp keys: 
in the cloſes of both which the key is a ſemitone ; in a 
ſharp key, the th alſo; and in the flat key, the 3d and 6th. 

Theſe are the places of proper cloſes, or ſuch as are 
made in the harmony of the key. | 

The order of cloſes is now to be conſidered, which, 
in a ſharp key, may be thus. The key, the 5th; the 
key, the gth; the 5th, the key. | 

Notwithſtanding, every compoſer, being at liberty to 
purſue his own defign, will prefer that order which will 
{uit heſt with the manner of the air, or anſwer his in- 
tention. Our buſineſs is only to point out the places 
where cloſes may be made, and give a general idea of 
the order, For we have obſerved much difference in 
practice among the beſt authors; and indeed it cannot be 
otherwiſe in long and finiſhed pieces, conſidering that 
liberty inſeparable from every compoſer who invents ; 
and therefore every manner which may increaſe variety, 
is to be recommended, 

The order of cloſes, then, in the flat key may be, The 
key, the 2d the 5th, the key. 

Or, the key, the 5th the zd the gth, the key. 

Or again, the 5th the key, the zd the 5th, the 3d 
the 6th, the 5th the key. 

In pieces of a conſiderable length, cloſes may be re- 
peated in theſe ſeveral places, and the ſucceſhon of them 
altered from that wherein we have ſet them down above. 

Improper cloſes, or ſuch as are made on any other note 
than the key, flat 3d, 4th, in a ſharp key, 5th or 6th in 
a flat key, are made by bringing in a ſemitone not in the 
harmony of the key, by the addition of a flat or ſharp, 
the note below the new-made ſemitone being always the 
greater 7th, and which thereby determines the note on 
which the cloſe is to be made. 

By this art a cloſe may be made on any note; as on 
the 2d, zd, 6th, or jth of a ſharp key; on the 2d, 4th, 
and flat 5th of a flat key, A cloſe on the 6th of a ſharp 
key is much in uſe, though no ſemitone : this depends on 
the 6th having for harmony its own chord, which will be 
proved in the next chapter. 

It remains to be remarked, that as every new key is 
formed by the addition of a ſharp or flat; ſo the return 
into the former key, whether the original, or otherwiſe, 
is effected by taking off the flat or ſharp from that note, 
the next time it occurs in the courſe of the ſtrain, 

In muſick of two parts, the greater jth, or that which 
makes the new ſemitone, will not in every paſſage be ex- 
preſſed ; the treble ſometimes deſcending from the 3d a- 
bove imo the cloſe. Yet, if the baſs falls the 5th, theſe 
two members of the chord do properly lead to the cloſe. 

However, it muſt not be underſtood that in every cloſe 
the baſs mult move the ſame way, by deſcending from 
the 5th, as was ſaid before ; no part having any member 
of a chord proper to it by any neceſſary or natural de- 
pendance ; for otherwiſe the ſecond treble, or tenor, 
could never 2{cend above the firſt, nor the baſs above ei- 
ther; than which nothing is more common, "Cuſtom in- 


deed has appointed to the baſs this movement at a cloſe, 
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for the moſt part, and eſpecially at a full or final cloſe 1 
and juſtly; the deſcending from the 5th, being fo intereſt- 
ing a movement, is better expreſſed, as well as more 
ſuitable to the grave notes of an inſtrument performing the 
baſs. | | 
There is another paſſage in practice, which, though not 
a cloſe, yet comes properly in this place to be ſpoken of, 
It is a ſudden or unexpected (top of all the parts made on 
a diſcord, 

As this is generally practiſed in quick movements; ſo 
it is often, though not always, ſucceeded by a flow move- 
ment: during this ſtop, the ear is held in ſuſpeoſe by the 
diſcord, and waits for the reiolution into the concord. 

The ſuddenneſs and novelty of this paſſage recommend 
it. It ſeems contrary to a cloſe : for as, being a diſcord, 
it hath no preparation, and, not being reſolved as ſoon as 
the ear expects, ſeems to loſe its connection with the fol- 
lowing chord; its meaning therefore is undetermined, and 
the ſenſe confuſed : yet it hath a good effect by alarming 
the imagination, reſembling an affected perturbation in the 
order of the words and ſentences of an oration, 


Crae, V. Or . TRANSPOSITION, 


TRANSPOSITION is the removing a tune from one key 
into another, The uſe of tranſpoſing is to bring a tune 
within the compaſs of ſome inſtrument, or for the more 
eaſy. performance on an inſtrument ; ſome keys being more 
difficult to perform in than others; eſpecially in wind in. 
ſtruments, as the German flute, &c. For as to inſtru - 
ments that are ſtopped, as the violin and baſs · viol; and 
inſtruments with keys, as the organ and har pſichord; all 
keys are eaſy to a good performer, who is ſaid to be 
maſter of the ſcale of the inſtrument. 

Secondly, Tranſpoſition is abſolutely neceſſary in mu- 
ſick for voices and inſtruments, when it happens that the 
key in which the muſick is written is too high or too 
low for one or more of the voices. In this caſe, the mu- 
ſick muſt be tranſpoſed for the inſtruments into the key 
which is neareſt to and will beſt ſuit the pitch and com- 
paſs of the voice, For as to the vocal performer, it mat- 
ters not in what key the muſick be written for his part, 
provided he can ſing in the cliff, (or indeed, if he can 
tranſpoſe, as ſhall be taught in the laſt chapter, Of ſing- 
ing by note, whether he can ſing in the cliff before him, 
or not,) if the inſtrument be accommodated to his voice, 

There are two ways of tranſpoſing. The firſt is, when 
the tune is written in another key, at any diſtance above 
or below the original, with the proper flats or ſharps pre- 
fixed, When this is done, the performance on the in- 
ſtrument is eaſy ; the half tones of the key, and every 
other, keeping their due places expreſſed in the writing. 
This may be called tranſpoſition by writing. 

The other method of tranſpoſing is by the cliff; that 
is to ſay, when the cliff is removed, or ſuppoſed to be 
removed, from the place wherein it ſtands prefixed to the 
tune. | 

This removal of the cliff at once tranſpoſes the whole, 
without alteration of the writing ; the uſe of the cliff 
being, as hai*: been ſaid, to aſcertain the names of the 
notes. We ſhall ſhew both theſe methods of tranſpoſition; 
and firſt of tranſpoſition by Writing. | 
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Tranſpoſition, in general, is writing or playing a tune in 
a different key from that wherein it is written, preſerving 
the places of all the ſemitones l | 

If the notes in the ſcale of muſick exprefſed no other 
than whole tones, tranſpoſition would be evident to 
ſght. For a ſeries of tones at equal intervals would, 
when removed to any diſtance or interval, preſerve their 
places of themſelves (fo to ſpeak,) or without the helpof 
art, And the performance of the ſame on an inſtrument 
would be equally eaſy in all keys; no alteration happen- 
ing thereby, but changing the names of the notes. And 
even this would be unneceſſary. 

The ſemitones therefore are the cauſes of any obli- 
quity in the ſcale of tranſpoſition; and therefore the 
keeping them in their due places 1s the art we are now 
ſpeaking of. As it is ſaid in the theory, they are the 
foundation of writing the ſame tune in divers keys, which 
is tranſpoſition, 1 

We muſt have recourſe therefore to what hath been 
ſaid in the theory concerning the eſſential difference of 
tune, or the different places of the ſemitone. 

When the firſt ſemitone above the key is on the 4th, or 
6 ſemitones to the key; the 3d, which is 5 ſemitones, is 
the greater, or ſharp 3d; and the tune is from hence 
ſaid to be in a ſharp key. : 

Again, when the firſt ſemitone above the key is on 
the zd, or is 4 ſemitones to the key, that being the leſſer 
or flat 2d, the tune is in a flat key. Again, the next 
ſemitone in the ſharp key is the 8th; and in the flat key 
on the 6th, | | 
In every ſharp key, the ſemitone muſt ſtand in the ſame 
places, that is, the 4th and 8th; and in the flat key, in 
the 3d and 6th. ella ; / 

The name of the ſharp key in the ſcale, whoſe ſemi- 
tones are in their places without the addition of flat or 
ſharp, is C. Hence C is called the naturally ſharp key. 
Its ſemitones are F and C. 

This is the pattern for tranſpoſing in all ſharp keys: 
chiefly by remembering the letters or names of the ſe- 
mitodes. | | 

The key in the ſcale, whoſe ſemitones are in their 
places without the addition of flat or Rog is A. Hence 
this is called the naturally flat key. Its ſemitones are C 
and F. This is the pattern for tranſpoſing in all flat keys; 
remembering the names of the ſemitones. 

It may be required to tranſpoſe from any key with a 
ſharp 3d, into any other of the fame; or likewiſe from 
any flat key reſpectively. Notwithſtanding, we ſhall pro- 
ceed, according to our method, to ſhew what are the 
keys in the natural ſucceſſion into which a tune will be 
tranſpoſed, beginning at C the naturally ſharp key. As 
the properties of every key will be diſcovered by this me- 
thod ; ſo it will anſwer every thing that can be required 
in tranſpoſition; or ſhewhow a tune may immediately be 
tranſpoſed from any key into any other interval or key 
that may be required. 

For inſtance, ler it be required to tranſpoſe from the 
key of C into that which is next in the natural order of 
tranſpoſition, F is the firſt ſemitone in the key of C; 
which, by the addition of a ſharp, becomes F ſharp, and 
conſequently the greater ich to the ſemitone above it, 
Vor. III. Ne, 83. 2 
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which is G. Therefore G is the new key into which cke 
tune is tranſpoſed. No. 99. For, | 

Again, let it be required to find the next key to be 
tranſpoſed into, from the former, or G. | 
The firſt ſemitone in the key of G is C: which by th 
addition of a ſharp, which is removing the ſemitone, be- 
comes C ſharp, or the greater jth: therefore the new - 
key is D. No. 100. For, | 

Obſerve that every former ſharp which is ſet down for 
the tune tranſpoſed, is included in every ſucceeding tranſ- 
poſition, Thatis to ſay, C, for inſtance, cannot be mark- 
ed ſharp, unleſs alſo F be marked. 

The reaſon of proportion demonſtrates this to ſight, 
Theſe are the two ſemitones of the open keys, as they 
are termed ; the obſervation will hold ttue of all others, 
as will be ſeen in the following inſtances. 

To tranſpoſe out of D into the next key; the firſt ſe- 
mitone in the key of D is G. But G ſharp is the greater 
Tth to A. Therefore A is the new key, No. 101. 

Take notice, that the firſt ſemitone, or 4th in the ſharp 
key, being removed by the addition of a ſharp; the tune 
is hereby tranſpoſed into the 5th to the key. 

This removal into the 5th, by changing the firſt ſemi- 
tone, being the ſame in all ſharp keys, it need not be re- 
peated in more examples. For the next to A will cenſe- 
quently be E, with the addition of A ſharp to D, 

The next B with A ſharp. | | 

The next will be F ſharp with E ſharp ; never uſed. 

The next would be C ſharp with B ſharp ; never uſed. 

The next would be G ſharp with F having two ſharps; 
never uſed. 8 £ 

The next is D ſharp, with C having two ſharps; which 
laſt is D natural. This key is in frequent uſe : but the 
name of the key is changed, and marked with its equiva- 
lent E flat: and the name of its greater 7th is likewiſe 
changed; and, inſtead of C having two ſharps, is left, as 
in truth it is, D natural. | 

The next is B flat; its greater 7th A natural. 

The next is F natural; its greater 5th E natural, 
From this we aſcend, according to the rule, by a 5th into 
C where we began. þ | 

Hence it is e ent, that of the twelve ſemitones in the 
octave, nine are in uſe as keys with a ſharp 3d. 

Of which the following are examples in their order. 
No. 102. | ps | | | 

The laſt three examples marked with flats may be de- 
monſtrated in another manner; which is, by changing 
the place of the other ſemitone, or 8th, by removing the 
ſharp 7th, by prefixing to it a flat. The tranſpoſition 
will, by this alteration, happen in an inverted order from 
that in the foregoing examples. For, as the 4th or firſt 
ſemitone in the former manner, being removed by the 
addition of a ſharp, became the greater 5th; ſo in this 
caſe, the greater jth being removed by prefixing a flat to 
it, becomes the 4th of the next key, No. 103, —© 
This manner of demonſtrating the laſt three keys is 
preferable. For, by changing the firſt ſemitone, as in 
the former manner, it doth not fo plainly.appear, as that 
depends upon the foregoing key, which never was in uſe. 
Beſides, the number of ſharps to be prefixed to theſe keys 
might perplex a beginner ia ttanſpoſing; whereas the 
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flats, as prefixed in the example, do more methodically 
follow the removing the greater jth by a flat. 

The demonſtration is equally certain and clear in both 
manners. Let it be remembered, that in tranſpoſing, 
by altering the greater th, the key is removed to the 
4th above. | | 

Let us proceed to tranſpoſition in a flat key : the ge- 
neral rule of which is the ſame as for the ſharp, to remove 
the ſemitones, and thereby preſerve the proportion of the 
key, 

The different places of the ſemitone will cauſe ſome 
variation in the effect, or interval of tranſpoſition. 

Let it be required, according to our method, to tranſ- 
poſe out of the open or naturally flat key A, into that 
which is next by natural ſucceſhon, | 

The firſtſemitone in the key of A is the 3d, or C; which, 
by the addition of a ſharp, becomes the greater 7th: 


- wherefore, the new key, or that into which the tune 


will be tranſpoſed, is D. No. 104. For, 

Let it be remarked, that the greater th which de- 
termines the new key in this as well as in the ſharp key, 
is never prefixed to the tune; which to the ſharp key al- 
ways is. 

The reaſon is, that the flat 5th is the property of the 
flat key. To prefix therefore a ſharp to the place of this 
note on the ſtave, or beginning of the tune, would be a 
conſtant contradiction to all the flat Ichs that may occur 
throaghout the whole air. But the ſharp qth, when 
brought in at a cloſe, middle or final, or elſewhere where 
there is no cloſe, is marked particularly as occaſion re- 

uires. 
is Another reaſon for not preſixing a ſharp on the ſtave 
to the place of the th of a flat key is, that, in ſome keys, 


the 6th muſt have its flat ſet on the ſtave, or beginning of 


the writing: a ſharp, then, on the place of the 7th would 


appear a contradiction to ſight, and ought therefore to 
be avoided, 


The removal by tranſpoſition in the flat key being al- 
ways to the 4th above, as in the laſt example, there 
needs no other example at length of tranſpoſition in this 
key, the ſame proportion obtaining throughout every key 


with a flat 3d reſpectively. 
According, then, to this proportion, the next key after 
D will be G; the 3d of the former, or F natural, be- 


coming F ſharp the greater jth, E flat its 6th, 

The next will be C. Its greater 7th is B natural, 
with the addition of a flat to A its 6th. 

The next will be F, with the addition of a flat to D 
its 6th. 

The next would be B flat, with the addition of a flat 
to G its 6th, never uſed. DOE 

The next would be E flat, with the addition of C flat 
its 6th, never uſed, 


The next would be A flat, with the addition of a flat 
to F its 6th, never uſed. 


The next would be D flat, with the addition of twe 
flats to B, never uſed. 

The next would be F ſharp, its 6th D, never uſed. 

The next is B, its greater 7th A ſharp. 


The next is E, from whence we aſcend by a 4th into 
the firſt key A, 


% 
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Hence it is plain there are ſeven flat keys in uſe; -out 
of the twelve ſ{emitones in the octave. OF which the fol. 
og are examples, with their proper ſigns prefixed, 

o. 104. * , 

It may be obſerved, that by changing the place of the 
qther ſemitone or 6th, by adding a ſharp, the tranſpoſition 
is by two degrees of the former at once ; as from A into 
G, and ſo on. But this is no more that what hath been 


done in the ſecond ſtep of this example; yet by putting 


this ſharp to the 6th, it is a ſhort way of tranſpoſing into 
the whole tone below. 

It appears from hence, that there are in all ſixteen keys 
in uſe ; a fund for great variety ; among which you will 
obſerve, that ſome ſharp keys have flats prefixed, and 
ſome flat keys have ſharps ; which cannot by this time 
appear ſtrange to one who perceives the neceſlity of pre- 
ſerving the proportion of each, and who muſt now un- 
derſtand the truth of the 3d axiom of the practice, That 
no tune compoſed in a ſharp key can be tranſpoſed into 
a flat one, nor a flat one into a ſharp ; for that would be 
altering the permanent nature of things. | 
From compariſon of the examples, will be ſeen what 
is molt worthy of gemarking ; which is, That whatever 
ſharps or flats belong to any flat key, the ſame are like- 
wiſe the prope: ty of that ſharp key, which is on the ſame 
flat key's 3d: for inltance, A with a flat 3d, and C 
with a ſharp 3d; ſo D and F, G and B; and ſo of all 
others reſpectively having the ſame ſigns belonging to and 
prefixed to each. | 

Hence we collect, that the efſential difference of tune 
conſiſts in the form, that is, the poſition of the ſemitone, 
and not in the materials of muſick. | 

A truth which appeared before in the compariſon of 
diſcord with harmony; and which will be of great ſervice 
hereafter, in the art of learning to ſing by note. » 

This inference furniſhes us with a proof of the 4th o 
a flat key, and 6th of a ſharp key, having for harmony 
each his own concord. | 

A proof which was wanting ; as it could not be had 
from the rules of harmony, neither of theſe interyals be- 
ing in the place of a ſemitone. The general theorem is 
this : As by axiom 2d the proportion of one fingle ſound 
is to another according to the natural order of ſounds ; 
ſo the proportion of one chord to another will be accor- 
ding to the natural ſueceſſion af chords. For a chord is 
no other than an unity of ſounds. But it appears tha 
the ſucceſſion of chords by tranſpofition in the flat key, is 
by gtbs, that is, the chord of a note, with a flat 3d; and 
that of the note's 4th is the ſame. Now, the harmony of 
the key or given note is the concord of itſelf : there- 
fore the harmony of the 4th in a flat key is the concord 
of itſelf. 

In like manner we demonſtrate the harmony of the 6th 
of a ſharp key to be the chord of the ſame. 


And in this the proof lies nearer the truth than in the 
former caſe. 

For the chord or proportion here is not only the ſame, 
but the individual ſounds. po : 
For as by compariſon, as above, of any flat key with 
the key of its 3d (which muſt ever be a ſharp key, the 
flat and ſharp 3ds beipg the compound intervals of the 5th) 


. 
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the properties and proportions are not only like, but the 
ſame, the difference conſiſtin g in the form or place of 
the ſemitone; ſo the chord of one key will be to the chord 
of the other, not only like, but the ſame. Now the 
harmony of every flat key is, by the the rules of harmony, 
the concord of itſelf : but the concord of the flat key is 
the relative ſharp key's 6th; - therefore the harmony or 
chord of the ſharp key's 6th is the concord of itſelf. 

Let us now apply theſe rules of tranſpoſition to the ſe- 
cond rule of melody, or perfect imitation, which is the 
repetition of a paſſage in notes not belonging to the har- 
mony of the key; by which notes we underſtand all that 
have a ſharp or flat added, which was not prefixed to the 
beginning of the ſtave or tune. | 

The general rule of which is, Firſt name the key in 
which the paſſage is written, whether the ſame be the 
original key, or that of the tune, or ſome other; then 
name the interval of the firſt note of the paſſage to the 
ſame key. | 

Whatever interval the imitation begins on, whether a 
2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, or any other above or below the paſ- 
ſage, it bears the ſame proportion to the key of the imi- 
tation as the firſt note of the paſſage to its key, Thus 

Gisto Cas A is to D, or 

G CY B: E, or again 

D- AGF. 

D: B:: E. C. | | 

The leading note and key being thus exprefſed, both 
of the paſſage and imitation, ſhews the proportion of the 
imitation above or below paſſage. : 

If the paſſage be in a ſharp 3d, as the imitation muſt 
be ſo too, the ſigus, as prefixed to one of the examples 
of the ſharp keys, will be required to be added to the 
notes of the imitatian ; and if the paſſage move with a 
flat 3d, the examples of the flat key diſcover the marks 
wanting in the repetition, 

Thus G, the leading note of a paſſage in C, with a ſharp 
za, repeated in the note above; as A and D require two 
ſharps, namely on F and C, the property of D with a 
ſharp 3d. F 

And the ſame paſſage in C with a flat 3d, will in the 
note above require B marked flat, the property of D with 
a flat 3d: | 

And G. C ſharp 3d, tranſpoſed into a 3d, or B E, 
requires four ſharps, on F, C, G, and D, the properties 
of E with a ſharp 3d. 

The ſame paſſage with a flat 3d, or any other paſ- 
ſage, will, when tranſpoſed into E, require but one ſharp 
on F: 

And D B, with a ſharp 3d repeated in E C the natural 
ſharp key, require neither ſharp nor flat. 

But the ſame, or any other paſſage with a flat 3d, will, 
when tranſpoſed into C, have three flats on B, E, and A, 
the property of C with a flat 3d: and if there be no 
leading note, as it may often bappen, nothing more is to 
be conſidered than the key. | 
Thus the uſe of tranſpoſition in perfect imitation is e- 
yident, | | | 

The ſecond method of tranſpoſition is by the cliff. 

The uſe of the cliff is to aſcertain the names of the 
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notes. Therefore, the names of the notes will be chan- 
ged by removal of the cliff. 


Now as, in tranſpoſing, it is necellary that every iater- 
val be preſerved, or that the ſemitones keep their due 
places; ſo by altering the name of the firſt note of the 
tune, by removing the cliff, all the other notes are altered 
in proportion, | 9 
Thus the removal of the cliff effects at once what was 
done in the other method by the tranſpoſition of ever 
ſingle note of the tune by writing. 

This way is ealier to the writer, but much more dif- 
ficult to the performer, | 

Iaaſmuch as a confirmed habit in any thing is harder to 
be changed for a new method, than it is to leara by a 
certain rule at firſt. 

Therefore the performance in tranſpoſition by the cliff 
can no otherwiſe be attained, than by conſtant and re- 
peated practice in all the cliffs, and in all ſuch places as 
they are uſed to be ſet for convenience, 

Every one therefore who deſires to become a maſter in 
performance, after he is well acquainged with the three 
cliffs in their uſual places, ought to accuſtom himſelf to 
"Es in every cliff, in whatever place it may be ſet. 

is knowledge will not only render the performance 
convenient to his private amuſement, by the variety with 
which he can furniſh himſelf, by playing the ſame air in. 
whatever key he pleaſes ; but will alſo make him an uſe- 
ful member in a concert, by tranſpoſing at ſight, when- 
ever it may be required to accommodate the inſtrument 
to the voice. For let it be underſtood, that to him who. 
is ſo well acquainted with the places of the cliffs, as to 
perform in any of them at ſight, nothing more is wanting 
to his tranſpoſing by the cliff at fight than to imagine the 
cliff is prefixed to ſuch or ſuch a place, and commit to his 
memory the name of the key n which he is to perform, 
by tranſpoſing according to the removal of the cliff which 
may be moſt convenient. 

This will 6x the places of the ſemitones, or aſſign the 
ſharps or flats belonging to the new key, as they are ſet 
in the example ia the firſt method of tranſpoſing by the 
Writing. | 

Any of the Hiffs may. be removed; yet the C cliff or 
tenor is molt commonly in uſe for this-purpoſe. 

The general rule for tranſpoſition by the cliff is this, 

To tranſpoſe iato any interval above the key, re- 
move the cliff by the ſame interval deſcending. And 
if the inſtrument be too high for the voice, to tranſpoſe. 
into a lower key, remove the cliff to a convenient inter- 
val higher. | 

For, raiſing the cliff depreſſes the notes; and, contrary, 
ſerting the cliff. lower raiſes the notes, or tranſpoſes them 
into a higher key, in proportion. | 


Cray, VI. Or SINGING By NOTE, 


Tux art of fignging by note is founded on the principles 
and practice of muſick. Therefore we have reſerved this 
ſubject to the laſt. f 

To ſing by note ſeems in ſome reſpects more difficult to 
attain than performance on ſome inſtruments, In other re- 
ſpecs, it is eaſier and ſooner acquired, 
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The more time is laid out on the practice on ſome in- 
ſtruments, the more difficult the execution grows, in ſome 
ſenſe, that is, according to the conſtruction and compaſs 
of the inſtrument, On the contrary, alf the difficulties 
in learning to ſing by note preſent themſelves in the be- 
ginniog, in appearance greater than they really are; and 
which a knowledge of the principles of muſick, and a little 
of the practice, with a tolerable good ear, will with eaſe 
overcome, | 

Beſides, a little time and experience will convince any 
one of what compaſs his voice is, and what degree of 
performance he 1s capable of attaining. The principles 
of ſinging therefore being well underſtood, there re- 
mains no further difficulty; no one having a right to 
expect he can execute more than what is within his na- 
tural powers, 

If this art is not ſo commonly underſtood, or the 
knowledge of it ſought, it may be owing to this, that 
the precepts for learning, or the manner invented, and 
conſtantly uſed, are more perplexed than the ſubject de- 
mands, | 8 | 

How far this may be true, will appear from an obſer- 
vation or two which we ſhall make on the method now 
in uſe, * 

The art of finging by note reſts on theſe two principles; 
the finding the places of the ſemitones, and tuning them 
and the whole tones of the octave aright, 

The firſt of theſe has been delivered in the theory; 
and alſo in the practice, under the laſt article Tranſpoſi - 
tion. The tuning the notes is the ſubject we are now 
engaged in. 

Let us firſt examine how far theſe have been proſecuted 
in the preſent method, 

The notes of the octave, beſides their names in the 
ſcale, have been uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by theſe four 
ſyllable, Sol, la, mi, fa; acommodated to the purpoſe 
of ſinging by note, in the following order, 

Fa. ſol, la, mi, fa, fol, la. 

Whereof Sol being thrice repeated in the octave, La 
twice, Fa twice, and Mi once ; four ſyllables expreſs the 
8 notes, 

The art of tuning by theſe, or aſſigning the places of 
the ſemitones, is by appointing to Mi the place of the 
greater th; and then Fa immediately following expreſ- 
ſes the ſemitone or key, and the other Fa the 4th. 
How well ſoever this may anſwer the purpoſe of tuning 
the ha!lf-rones in a ſharp key; yet in a flat key, the places 
of the half tones being the 3d and 6th, will, according to 
to this order, be expreſſed by La, the ſemitone ſyllable 
Fa conſequently expreſſing whole tones. | 

To obviate this difficulty, and reduce things to order, 
another place of Mi muſt be aſſigned, which is the 2d of 
a flat k:y: for this Fa will expreſs the ſemitones on the 
zd and 6th. | 

It is evident then, that before any half-tone or whole- 
tone can be tuned, the firſt buſineſs muſt be to find out 
the place of this mi: now how this can be done by vir 
tue of the ſound, or name, or order of theſe ſyllables, is 
not fo eaſy to comprehend. 

But admitting the place of mi, or the key, to be known 
by ſome previous precept, as indeed ought to be; yet 


eſſential difference of tune, which conſiſts ia the flat and 
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tuning the key as the firſt ſemitone in a-ſharp 3d, andthe 
3d as the firſt ſemitone in a flat key, is beginning at the 
wrong end in the firſt caſe, and thereby not marking the 


ſharp 3ds, the order of which is diſturbed by this yaria- 
tion of the place of mi. | 
From this want of marking the eſſential difference in 
tuning by theſe ſyllables, and whereia the beginning and 
ending is not on the key, ſome confuſion and much 
trouble and untunableneſs muſt ariſe, And indeed it 
cannot be imagined, that this or* any other effential dif. 
ference of things can be marked by the fame invariable 
artificial figns, if they be not exactly accommodated to 
the nature of things, An invention that fails in this, 
however ingenious it may be in ſp-culation, not being 
a juſt — of nature, doth not merit the name of 
art, 
For inſtance, if you tune eight notes, whoſe key hath 
a ſharp 3d beginning on the 5th, your ſeventh note, 
which is the 4th of the key, and therefore a whole tone 
from the ſucceeding note, will ſound like the flat 5th. 
Again, if you begin to tune on the 2d, your 3d, which 
is the 4th of the key, is flat; and the ſound in this ſuc- 
ceſhon will appear as if you were tuning in a flat key. 
And again, if you tune from the 6th, the deception ofa 
flat 3d is the ſame as in the laſt caſe. 
Secondly, ifyou tune 8 notes whoſe key hath a flat 3d, 
and begin on the 57th, your 3d, which is the 2d of the 
key, is ſharp, and your tuning will be as if in a ſharp 


ey. 

The ſame deception will appear if you begin to tune on 
the zd or 6th, 

In a word, whatever other interval you begin on, to 
tune either with flat or ſharp 3d except the key, ſome 
ſemitones will be out of their places : This is rendering 
what is at firſt ſight attended with ſome difficulty, more 
5 and obſcure. | 

e ear, the judge of ſounds, is deceived, and the 
judgment mifled, | : 

But on the other hand, the ear will naturally and 
eaſily diſtinguiſh the flat and ſharp key, when the key 
and its 3d are aſcertained by beginning and-ending on the 
key. | 

But otherwiſe, and where theſe marks are promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed, the difference of tune, or infallible ſign, will 
appear neither to the ear nor underſtanding. 

We ſhall end theſe remarks with one general obſerva- 
tion; which is, that by aſſigning the place of mi to the 
greater jth or 2d, in order to find out the key, is reſo]- 
ving one difficulty by a greater, agd requiring to do a 
thing without any means of information offered to com- 

aſs it, | 
: For as it is true that when the greater 7th or 2d is 
known, the key is known alſo, and again, the key being 
given, you have conſequently the 4th or 2d ; yet to do 
either of theſe, without ſome intermediate helps, is raking 
for known the thing ſought, which is directly contrary to 
reaſon. | "p46 N | 

Proceed we now to our method of ſinging by note. 

The firſt principle of ſinging, is the finding the places 
of the two ſemitopes in the octave, in any given kev 
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This hath been pointed out in general, in the theory, 
- where are ſheum the places of the ſemitones in the ſharp 


key to be the qth and 8th, and in the flat key the 3d 


d th. 
7 But the particular names of the notes, on which the 
ſemitones fall in any key whatſoever, and which it is e- 
vident muſt depend on the name of the key, are demon- 
rated, and examples given, in the practice, under the ar- 
ticle of Tranſpoſition. 

We {hall therefore transfer only the examples into 
this place, in a conciſe order, which will fully anſwer our 
inquiry into the names and places of the ſemitones, 

The nine ſharp keys. No. 106. 

The ſeven flat keys, No. 107. | 

By theſe examples the particular names of all the ſe- 
mitones are known at ſight ; as they depend on the name 
of the key. | 

Therefore in the example of the ſharp keys ; the firſt 
key being C, the ſemitones are F and C. 

The ſecond G; the ſemitones C and G. 

The third D; the ſemitones G and D, the 4th and 
$th of each reſpectively. | 

In the example of the flat keys ; the firſt being A, the 
ſemitones are C and F, | 

The ſecond D; the ſemitones are F and B flat. 

The third G; the ſemitones B flat and E flat. And 

ſo on, the 3ds and 6ths reſpectively. 
To apply this to the purpoſe of tuning the notes by the 
voice: At ſight of the ſharps or flats prefixed to the tune 
to be ſang, and looking at the key-note, you have of 
courſe the places of the ſemitones, by referring theſe to 
the original in the examples ſet above. 

Having thus diſcovered the difference of tune, you are 
at the ſame time determined whether you are to tune the 
notes of the octave with a flat or ſharp 3d. 

This tuning of the eight notes, tones and ſemitones, in 
their due order, is the firſt ſtep or principle of tuning all 
other intervals, or of ſinging by note. 

It will moſt readily be learned by imitating another yoice, 
or following the notes of an inſtrument ; this is the only 
caſe wherein there is need of any foreign aſſiſtance to ſing · 
ing by note, | 

The inſtrument we would recommend for this purpoſe 
is the organ or harpſichord ; as the 4 or 5 ſemitones, 
which aſcertain the flat or ſharp 3d, ſucceeding each o- 
ther, being viſible on the keys of that inſtrument in any 
part, the learner can in this caſe aſliſt himſelf, by ſtri- 
king the notes of the octave in either flat or ſharp key, on 
any part of the inſtrument which will beſt ſuit the pitch 
of his voice, and diſtinctly repeating them by turns, until 
his ear is become a perfect judge of the difference of the 
flat and ſharp 3d, as well deſcending as aſcending, and his 
voice perfect in tuning both, 

As muſical ſounds will be beſt expreſſed in tuning by 
articulate ones; we ſhall, to anſwer this convenience, 
take the four ſyllables already in uſe, 

As we ſhall apply them to another purpoſe than th 
ſerve at preſent ; ſo the order or manner we ſhall diſpo 
them in, will be altogether different from that. 

In tuning, then, the notes of the octave with the inſtru- 
Vor. III. Ne, 83. 2 


the interval in the natural order, aſcending if the interval 
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ment, let the ſyllables be expreſſed with the notes, in the 
order of the following examples. | 

In G ſharp. No. 18. GY 

Now, fince the flats or ſharps adjuſting the ſemitones of 
any ſharp key are exactly the ſame which belong to the 
flat key reſpectively on the 6th, as we have ſaid before 
in comparing the examples of flat and ſharp keys in tranſ- 
poſition ; therefore the eight notes aſcending in a flat 
key will have the ſyllables annexed to each, as in the 
following example on the 6th, without diſturbing or de- 
parting from the order of the ſharp. 

In E flat. No. 109. | 

The ſemitones and the tones below them being diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſyllables fa and mi, in their reſpective places 
in both-keys, for deſcending as well as aſcending notes, 
is the ſole ule we intend by theſe ſyllables; the tuning of 
the notes, which is to be learned by the inſtrument, being 
entirely independent of them. | 

For tuning the deſcending, notes then, there need no 
other examples than the two above written ; for reading 

the ſame backwards will ſerve this purpoſe. 

When the ear becomes well acquainted with tuning the 

notes of the oftave by the inſtrument, . it will then be 
proper to ſing the ſame looking on the notes written on 
the book; and this ſhould be done in every example of both 
keys. And let it be remembered, that tuning the notes 
thus in the natural order, ſhould be to a beginner the 
prelude to ſinging any ſong propoſed, | Jag © 
— The next ſtep will be, before the learner attempts to 
ſing any part of a ſong, to tune by the notes the greater 
intervals, both concord and diſcord. a 


The general rule for which is, Tune all the notes o 
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aſcend, and deſcending if the inter vale deſcend, Then 
immediately tune both notes of the interval, beginning 
with the concords, = 
Thus. No. 110. 
Concords in ſucceſſion. : 
The diſcords are, No. 111. | 
The ſemitone being the diſtance between the 4d 
and 4th, is already known by tuning the notes of this 
interval, | 
Note, The name of every greater jth introduced by a 
ſharp prefixed, is mi. | 
Next tune the concords of the thirds in ſucceſſion, In 
this manner, No, 112. ' j 
The 4ths and 5ths being all perfect and like, except 
one of each, need no repetition, 
The 6ths in ſucceſſion are tyned thus. No 113. 
Laſtly, mix the diſcords and concords as they ſtand 
in the natural order; than which nothing will better con- 
firm the juſt tuning of the intervals, when theſe rules are 
to be applied to future practice. | 
In this manner, No. 114. 
This line may be tuned various ways; as, ſecond- 
ly, beginning till on the left hand, tune the 3d and 2d 
notes, reading backwards; and ſo on, each two under 
the ſlur, LOS 
Again, beginning on the right hand, tune the uppermoſt 
note Rn downwards ; then the firſt and third; and 
4 7 
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fo on, fill miſkng oke, and omitting conſtantly the G, or 
key not below, - | IS 

And laſtly, beginning till on the right hand, tune the 
ſecond and firſt, the third and firſt, the fourth add firſt, 
and ſo on, omitting the G or key- note conſtantll y. 
The practice of tuning the notes deſcending of all theſe 
examples, is by reading the ſame backwards. | 

The tuning the greater intervals in the flat key depend- 
ing in like manner on tuning the eight notes th rea 
according to that ſeries ; it is unneceſſary to ſet examples 
of the ſame. gage | | 

The ſame method of practice equally ſerving this key, 
except that the ſyllables annexed to this key mult be re- 
peated, as in the proger example 109. 

As in this example of the intervals of the 3d, 6th, 
and jth, wherein this key differs from the ſharp. No. 
115. l 

| The general rule of tuning the intermediate notes of 
each interval firſt likewiſe taking place here. 
la order to eſtabliſh theſe rules in the memory, and 


render them of immediate ſervice to the practitioner, 


eſpecial notice muſt be taken of the flat and ſharp thirds, 
as alſo of the flat and ſharp fixths, in what places they 
and, or how they ſucceed each other in the order of 
the * 8 — 

The not attending to theſe differences being the only 
obſtacle that can ſtand in the way of ſinging at fight, fee 
them ſet down at large in the theory, and in the examples 
of this chapter, No. 112, 113. | ; | 

When theſe are well recorded in the memory, together 
with the ſharp 4th or flat 5th, the art of ſinging by note 
will not appear ſo myſterious, This knowledge of the in- 
teryals at fight will render the ſyllables of little or no uſe, 
as hath been obſerved, and eſpecially if words be ſet to 
the airs you intend to practice; which we would adviſe. 
When the interval of each note is known at fight by 
conſtant praQice, and the ſound of every interval become 
familiar to the ear, and thereby diſtinguiſhed immmedi- 
ately upon hearing the ſame, the learner may make an 
t ſſay to ſing by note ſome plain ſong; which is no more 
than tuning the ſame intervals, with which he is ſuppoſed 
to be well acquainted in the foregoing leſſons. 

For as to any other article of knowledge requiſite to 
the performance of the ſong ; as the time of the move- 
ment, and lengths of the notes, and the like; if the 
praRitioner hath not been acquainted with them by prac- 
tice on ſome inſtrument beforehand, the principles of 
them have been delivered in few words in the introduction 
to this eſſay. 5 1 | 
But beſides that this is not the place for ſpeaking of 
theſe matters, ſo neither is there occaſion for this know- 
ledge in the very beginning, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking ; it 
being adviſable for a beginner to ſtudy the tuning the in- 
tervals of the ſong, without reſpeX to any other affection 
of the ſounds; and when he is maſter of this, to addthe 
practice of the lengths of the notes, as a ſecond conſide- 
ration. a | 
We ſhall here ſet the notes of a plain ſong, in order 
to make ſuch application of the rules as may be an in- 


the prelude, ſeek not to change it in the fo 
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troduction towards the further execution of chem. No, 
116. a , & 

- Firſt, find out the key, by looking at the laſt or key note; 
then ſee whether it hath a flat or ſharp 3d. | 

The key of this example being G, with one ſharp pre. 
fixed, is a ſharp key; being the ſecond inſtance in the ex- 
amples of the nine ſharp keys. 

Therefore tune the notes of the octave aſcending, and 
deſcending, in a ſharp 3d. Immediately after tune the 
concords in ſucceſſion. After that, tune the concords of 
the zus, aſcending and deſcending. This will be prelude 
enough for fixing your attention and ear to the 3ds of the 
key, and for pitching your voice. Having repeated this 
two or three times, begin the ſong in the ſame pitch or 
key wherein you ſung the prelude. For nothing contributes 
more to fing,ing in tune, than frequent repetition of notes 
in one key. Therefore, if your voice be rightly pitched in 

g. 

The two firſt notes in the example are Fa, Mi: which 
interval, it is preſumed, you can tune at ſight. If other- 
wiſe, you muſt have recourſe to the general rule, and 
tune the intermediate note of that interval aſcending, 
thus, Fa, ſol, mi; immediarely repeating the interyal 
you want to ſound, thus, Fa, Mi. 

The next note is the 2d, or Sol, which may be tuned 
from Mi, the laſt note, by deſcending ; or from the key, 
as it hath an equal reference to both. We have laid be- 
fore you his choice in conſideration of your firſt attempt. 
But when from experience you are become more perfect 
in tuning the intervals, the moſt approved way will be, to 
make the laſt note you ſung relative to the ſucceeding one, 
whoſe interval you are to tune, Whereby your ſinging an 
air will be no other than tuning the intervals as they ſuc- 
ceed each other in the movement of the ſong ; which you 
practiſed often before in the natural order, and with 
which you are ſuppoſed to be well acquainted, 

| The fourth note in the example being Sol, and a 4th 
to the laſt note you ſnng, you will now tune a perfect 4th; 
not confidering this note in relation to the key, to which 
it is a th; but in relation to the laſt ſounded note Sol, 
to which it is a 4b. 

This is the method you will purſue in every interval 


after ſome improvement gained by practiee. Notwitſtand- 


ing, it will be convenient ſometimes to have recourſe to 
the key, by ſounding it, and taking the interval fror the 
fame; whereby you will fing better in tune by keeping to 
the pitch or key you beganin; particularly if the interval 
from the laſt note be a great one, or diſcord, or lie near 
the key, above or below. | | | 

To ſum up all; every new note introduced, or not be- 
longing to the harmony of the key, bearing the propor- 
tion of ſome concord or diſcord, to the preceding note 
or to the key, will come within the rules laid down, and 
therefore needs no repetition. | 

On the principles of the theory and practice of mufick, 
we ſhall now demonſtrate the art of tranſpoſing with the 
voice, or ſinging in any cliff at fight, wherewith it may 
happen a perſon is not acquainted; and this from the 
knowledge of ſinging in any other cliff, 1 
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fo on, till miffing one, and omitting conſtantly the G, or 
key not below, + _ 
And laſtly, beginning till on the right hand, tune the 
ſecond and firſt, the third and firſt, the fourth add firſt, 
and ſo on, omitting the G or key-nore conſtantll y. 
The practice of tuning the notes deſcending of all theſe 
examples, is by reading the ſame backwards. | 

The tuning the greater intervals in the flat uy depend- 
ing in like manner on tuning the eight notes in ſucceſſion, 
according to that ſeries ; it is unneceſſary to ſet examples 
of the ſame. 7 | ' 

The ſame method of practice equally ſerving this key, 
except that the ſyllables annexed to this key mult be re- 
peated, as in the proper example 109. | 

As in this example of the intervals of the 3d, 6th, 
and jth, wherein this key differs from the ſharp. No. 
115. ; 

The general rule of tuning the intermediate notes of 
each interval firſt likewiſe taking place here. | 
la order to eſtabliſh theſe rules in the memory, and 


render them of immediate ſervice to the N r 


eſpecial notice muſt be taken of the flat and ſharp thirds, 
as alſo of the flat and ſharp ſixths, in what places they 
ſtand, or how they ſucceed each other in the order of 


the key. . 7 8 

| e not attending to theſe differences being the only 
obſtacle that can ſtand in the way of ſinging at fight, ſee 
them ſer down at large in the theory, and in the examples 
of this chapter, No. 112, 113. | 2 

When theſe are well recorded in the memory, together 
with the ſharp 4th or flat 5th, the art of ſinging by note 
will not appear ſo myſterious. This knowledge of the in- 
tervals at fight will render the ſyllables of little or no uſe, 
as hath been obſerved, and eſpecially if words be ſet to 
the airs you intend ro practice; which we would adviſe. 

When the interval of each note is known at fight by 
conſtant practice, and the ſound of every interval become 
familiar to the ear, and thereby diſtinguiſhed immmedi- 
ately upon hearing the ſame, the learner may make an 
efay to ſing by note ſome plain ſong ; which is no more 
than tuning the ſame intervals, with which he is ſuppoſed 
to be well acquainted in the foregoing leſſons. 

For as to any other article of knowledge requiſite to 
the performance of the ſong ; as the time of the move- 
ment, and lengths of the notes, and the like; if the 
practitioner bath not been acquainted with them by prac- 
tice on ſome inſtrument beforehand, the principles of 
them have been delivered in few words in the introduction 
to this eſſay. raph, | 
But beſides that this is not the place for ſpeaking of 
theſe matters, ſo neither is there occaſion for this know- 
ledge in the very beginning, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking ; it 
being adviſable for a beginner to ſtudy the tuning the in- 
tervals of the ſong, without reſpect to any other affection 
of the ſounds; and when he is maſter of this, to addthe 
practice of the lengths of the notes, as a ſecond conſide- 
ration. : 

We ſhall here ſet the notes of a plain ſong, in order 
to make ſuch application of the rules as may be an in- 


the prelude, ſeek not to change it in the 
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troduction towards the further execution of chem. No, 
116. a | Fo 
Firſt, find out the key, by looking at the laſt or key note; 
then ſee whether it hath a flat or ſharp 3d. | 

The key of this example being G, with one ſharp pre. 
fixed, is a ſharp key; being the ſecond inſtance in the ex- 
amples of the nine ſharp keys. 

Therefore tune the notes of the octave aſcending, and 
deſcending, in a ſharp 3d. Immediately after tune the 
concords in ſucceſſion. After that, tune the concords of 
the 3ds, aſcending and deſcending. This will be preluds 
enough for fixing your attention and ear to the 3ds of the 
key, and for pitching your voice. Having repeated this 
two or three times, begin the ſong in the ſame pitch or 
key wherein you ſung the prelude. For nothing contributes 
more to ſinping in tune, than frequent repetition of notes 
in one key. Therefore, if your voice be IE in 

The two firſt notes in the example are Fa, Mi: which 

interval, it is preſumed, you can tune at fight, If other- 
wiſe, you muſt have recourſe to the general rule, and 
tune the intermediate note of that interval aſcending, 
thus, Fa, ſol, mi; immediately repeating the interval 
you want to ſound, thus, Fa, Mi. 
The next note is the 2d, or Sol, which may be tuned 
from Mi, the laſt note, by deſcending ; or from the key, 
as it hath an equal reference to both. We have laid be- 
fore you his choice in confideration of your firſt attempt. 
But when from experience you are become more perfect 
in tuning the intervals, the moſt approved way will be, to 
make the laſt note you ſung relative to the ſucceeding one, 
whoſe interval you are to tune, Whereby your ſinging an 
air will be no other than tuning the intervals as they ſuc- 
ceed each other in the movement of the ſong ; which you 
practiſed often before in the natural order, and with 
which you are ſuppoſed to be well acquainted, 

The fourth note in the example being Sol, and a 4th 
tothe laſt note you ſnng, you will now tune a perfect th; 
not conſidering this note in relation to the key, to which 
it is a 5th; but in relation to the laſt ſounded note Sol, 
to which it is a 4th. _ 

This 1s the method you will purſue in every interval 
after ſome improvement gained by practiee. Notwitſtand- 
ing, it will be convenient ſometimes to have recourſe to 
the key, by ſounding it, and taking the interval frot: the 
fame; whereby you will fing better in tune by keeping to 
the pitch or key you beganin; particularly if the interval 
from the laſt note be a great one, or diſcord, or lie near 
the key, above or below. | 

To ſum up all; every new note introduced, or not be- 
longing to the barmony of the key, bearing the propor- 
tion of ſome concord or diſcord, to the preceding note 
or to the key, will come within the rules laid down, and 
therefore needs no repetition. | 

On the principles of the theory and practice of mufick, 
we ſhall now demonſtrate the art of tranſpoſing with the 
voice, or finging in any cliff at fight, wherewith it may 
happen a perſon is not acquainted ; and this from the 
knowledge of ſinging in any other cliff, 
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Trou. The intervals of the fietes of all ſharp 
keys and flat keys reſpectively, are proportional. There- 
fore, the ſinging at fight in an unknown cliff will be by 
tran ſpoſing out of the given cliff, into that you are ac- 
quainted with. 1 | 
Tais is done by naming the key in the cliff you are to 
tranſpoſe into, and diſtinguiſhing whether the ſong hath a 
flat or ſharp 3d, compared to the examples of the nine 
(harp and ſeven flat keys in uſe, knowing the name of 
each cliff. Now, the name of the baſs cliff is F, of the 
tenor C, and of the treble G. 

Let it be required to ſing the notes in the following 
example in the baſs cliff unknown; tranſpoſed into the 
treble with which you are acquainted. No. 117. 

The notes in the uppermoſt line, in the baſs cliff, are 
in G. 

In the ſecond line and treble cliff, they are in E. 

DcmonsSTRATION, By the rules of tranſpoſition they 
are the ſecond and fifth inſtances in the ſharp key ; then 
they are proportional: if proportional, the ſemitones are 
preſerved in their proper places: but keeping or ſinging 
the ſemitones in their places, is tuning the notes of the oc- 
tave right; therefore this tranſpoſition frem the baſs cliff 
into the treble is ſinging by note right. 

The ſame example in the tenor. No. 118. 

The notes of the tenor are in F; thoſe of the treble 


ſharp keys, therefore proportional ; and if proportional, 
& . 


5. 
Again, let the treble be the unknown cliff, No. 119. 
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MUSE, a dry, light, and friable ſubſtance, of a dark 
blackiſh colour, tinged with purple; it is a kind of 
perfume of a very ſtrong ſcent, and only agreeable 
when in a very ſmall quantity, or moderated by the 
mixture of ſome other perfume, It is found in a kind 
of bag or tumour which grows under the belly of the 
moſchus moſchiferus. See Mos uus. 


Maſk is brought to us ſewed up in a kind of bladders 


or caſes of ſkin of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, or 
larger, each containing from two or three drams to an 


ounce of muſk, Theſe are covered with a browniſh - 


hair, and are the real capſules in which the muſk is 
lodged while on the animal. That which is unadul- 
terated appears in maſſes, of looſe and friable gra- 
nules, which are ſoft to the touch, and eaſily crumble 
between the fingers, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth and unc- 
tuous. 

Muſk taken inwardly produces eaſe from pain, quiet 
ſleep, and a Topious diaphorefis: hence it has been 
found of great uſe in ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, 
malignant, putrid fevers, the jail diſtemper, hiccoughs, 
c. and Dr Wall obſerves, that it has been found uſe- 
ful in ſpaſmodic diſorders, given by way of clyſter. 
The operation of muſk in ſome reſpects reſembles that 
of opium; but it does not leave behind it any ſtupor or 
languidneſs, which the latter often does. Muſk like- 
wiſe ſeems likely to anſwer in thoſe low caſes where 


I C K. 353 
The notes of the treble are in D, of the tenor in G. 
they are the third and firſt inſtances of ſharp keys; there - 
fore proportional, c. 11 55's 
This demonſtration from proportion extends to all 
vow le caſes, and therefore makes the propoſition uni- 
verſal. 185 . 
The laſt example ſhall be in the tenor cliff, ſus 
uſual places, and in a flat key. No, 120. 7 
In the upper ſtave the key is G. * 
In the ſecond, B. 2 * 
Ia the third, D. But theſe keys are thk third. the 
ſixth and ſecond inftances of the ſeven flat keys; hence 
they are proportional: therefore ſinging them in this pre 
portion is preſerving the ſemitones; and therefore ſinging 
them right, + | - 
Ona thele principles, it is apprehended, the art of fing- 
ing by note is rendered intelligible. and the performance 
tolerably eaſy ; and this eſpecially by removing the diffi- 
culties which have taken their riſe from the manner of 
delivering the precepts, and from the uſage of variety of 
cliffs: difficulties, which are the effects, we may fay, 
of too much art, and for this reaſon perhaps the more 
perplexing ; for whatever of this kind may ariſe from the 
nature of the ſubje& of any ſcience, the fame may by at- 
rention and ſtudy in time be ſurmounted, fach caſes 


lying open to every one's inquiry; it being the buſineſs 
in E. But they are the ninth and fifth inſtances of of 


every ſearcher into nature to contemplate the things 

themſelves, and to make the beſt uſe of ſuch diſcoverics 

2 offer themſelves towards the further improvement of 
ence, 


MU. $ 


| Nleep is much wanted, and opiates are improper. It 4 


ſaid- to be beſt given in a bolus, in which form thoſe 

who are moſt averſe to perfumes may take it without 

inconvenience, Fifteen grains or more are now givea 
in a doſe with great ſucceſs, 

MUSKET, a fire-arm born on the ſhoulder, and uſed in 
war. The length of a muſket is fixed at three feet 
eight inches from the muzzle to the pan, and it carries 
a ball of fixteen to the pound. 

MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick muſket, whoſe 
bore is the thirty-eighth part of it: length: it carries 
five ounces of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with 

an equal quantity of powder. This is the ſhorteſt ſort 
of Blunderbuſles. | 

MUSLIN, a fine fort of cotton cloth, which bears a 
downy knap on its ſurface. There are ſeveral forts of 
muſlins brought from the Eaſt Indies, and more parti- 
cularly from Bengal; ſuch as doreas, betelles, mul- 
muls, tanjeebs, Cc. 

MUSS END A, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. 
two thickiſh ſtigmata; the berry is oblong, and the 
ſeeds are diſpoſed into four ſeries. There is but one 
ſpecies, a native of India. 

MYVSSELBOROUGH, a port-town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Lothian, fix miles eaſt of Edinburgh, 

MUSTARD, ia botany, ' Sec SixArI. 
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M U T 
STELLA, in zoology, a genus of quadrepeds of the 


order of fetæ. There are ſix ere, ſharp, diſtin , 


teeth ir the upper jaw, and an equal number in the under 
jaw, but blunter and cloſer together, and two of them 
are ſituated a little farther within the mouth; and the 
tongue is ſmooth. There are 11 ſpecies, viz. 1. The 
Jurris, with the hind-feet palmated, and the tail about 
one fourth of the length ot the body. It is found in 
Aſia and North America 2. Thelatra, or otter, has 
palmated feet, · and a tail about one half of the length 
of the body. This animal is exceedingly voracious; 
but is fonder of fiſh than of fleſh. He ſeldom quits 
the banks of rivers, and can remain a conſiderable time 
below water. The female comes in ſeaſon in the win- 
ter, and brings forth three or four young in March. 
This animal is found in moſt countries of Europe and 
North America, 3. The lutreola has hairy palmated 
feet, and a white mouth. It is a native of Finland, 
and feeds upon frogs and fiſhes, 4. The barbata, is 
of a reddiſh colour; and the toes are not connected 
with a membrane. It is a native of Brazil. 5. The 
gulo is of a duſky red colour, and blackiſh on the 
middle of the back. It is found on the woody moun- 
rains of Lapland, Ruſſia, and Siberia. The gulo is a 
very voraceous animal, and devours hairs, birds, &c. 
He has an abominable odor; but his fur is very precious. 
6. The martes, or marten, is of a blackiſh yellow co- 
lour, with a pale throat, and the toes are not webbed. 
This animal is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe; 
it frequents the woods, and feeds upon ſquirrels, mice, 
and birds, 7. The putorius, or pole-cat, has uncon- 
netted toes, is of a dirty yellow colour, with a white 
mouth and ears. This animal is very deſtructive to 
birds and poultry. He conceals himſelf during the 
day; but ſteals into barns, dove-cotes, hen- houſes. 
Sc. in the night, in order to catch his prey. He is 
- a native of moſt parts of Europe. 8. The furo, or 
ferret, bas red eyes, and unconnected toes. This ani- 
mal is eaſily tamed, and frequently employed to hunt 
rabbits out of their holes. The female is leſs than the 
male, and brings forth twice in the year, 5 or 6 at a 
litter. It is a nat::e of Africa, 9. The zibellina has 
divided toes; the body is of a duſky yellow colour, with 
a white forehead, and an ſn- coloured throat. It is found 
in Tartary, and the northern parts of Aſia. 10. The 
erminea has divided toes; and the point of the tail 
is red, The ſkin of this animal is a valuable fur, and 
of a fine white colour, It is a native both of Europe 
and Aſia, and particularly of the northern climates, It 
feeds upon mice, eggs, ©c. and has a very offenſive 
ſmell. 12. The nivalis has divided toes, and a white 
body. It is very ſimilar to the ermine, but about one 
half leſs in ſize, It is found in Ruſha and the northern 
parts of Europe, See Plate CV. fig. 3. and Plate 


CV 2 ho. 1, 2, 3. 4. — 
CXVL, pt in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a perſon that cannot 


ſpeak, or has not the uſe of ſpeech, 


Mork, in grammar, a letter which yields no. ſound 


without the addition of a vowel. The ſimple conſo- 


nants are ordinarily diſſinguiſhed into mutes and liquids 
or ſemi yowels, | | 


(3945), * 


£5. - | 
MUTILATION, the retrenching or cutting away any 
member of the body. ES 1 | * 
MuTitaT1oN, in Scots law. See Law, Tit: xxxiii. 
MUTULE, in architecture, a kind of ſquare modillion 
ſet under the corniche of the Dorie order. 
MUTUUM, or Loa, in Scots Law. 
Tit. xx. 5. | 
MUZZLE »of a gun or mortar, the extremity at which 
the powder and ball is put in; and hence, the muzzle- 


ring is the metalline circle, or moulding, that ſur. 
rounds the mouth of the piece. | 


See Law. 


 MYAGRUM, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria fli- 


culoſa claſs, The pod is terminated with a conical 
ſtylus, and generally contains but one ſeed. There 
are nine ſpecies, only one of which, viz. the ſati- 
vum, or gold of pleaſure, is a native of Britain, 
MYCONE, one of the iſlands of the Archipelago, about 
twenty-five miles in circumference, ſituated in E long. 
25%. 6', N. lat. 3)“. 
MYLOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, See AxArour, 


p. 304. 41h 
MYLOHYOIDAUS, in anatomy. See AwarTonyr, 


p. 304 

MYOLOGY, that part of anatomy which treats of 
the muſcles of the human body, See AxaTonr, 
Part II. | 

MYOPIA, ſhort-fightedneſs, a ſpecies of viſion, wherein 
objects are ſeen diſtinctly only at ſmall diſtances, See 
Orries. 

MYOSOTIS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The corollary conſiſts of 5 emargin- 
ated ſegments, There are four ſpecies, only one ef 
which, viz. the ſcorpioides, or mouſe-ear ſcorpion- 
graſs, is a native of Britain, | 

MYOSURUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria po- 
lygynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves con- 
neRed at the baſe; it has five ſubulated, petal-ſhaped 
nectaria; and the ſeeds are numerous, There is but 
one ſpecies, viz, the minimus, or mouſe-tail, a native 
of Britain. 


MYRIAD, a term ſometimes uſed to denote ten thou- 
ſand. a 
MYRICA, in botany, a genus of the dicecia tetrandria 
claſs. The amentum of the male has a lunulated ſcale; 
the corolla is wanting both in the male and- female ; 
the female has two ſtyli ; and the berry contains only 


one ſeed. There are five ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain. | 


MYRIOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of the monce- 
cia polyandria claſs. The calix of both male and fe- 
male conſiſts of four leaves, and none of them have a- 
ny corolla : the male has eight ſtamina, and the female 

four piſtilla; and there are four naked ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, viz. the ſpi- 
catum, or ſpiked water-millfoil; and the verticillatum, 
or vertic llated mill- foil. 

MYRMECOPHAGA, in zoology, a genus of quadru- 
peds belonging to the order of bruta; the characters 
of which are theſe : There are no teeth in the mouth; 
the tongue is long and cylindrical ; the head terminates 
in a long ſnout or muzzle ; and the body is N 
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wizh pretty long hair. There are 4 ſpecies, viz, 1. 
The didactyla, or white American coati of Seba, has 
two toes on the fore-feet and four on the hind- feet. 
This animal is about 7 inches long ; the head is two 
inches in length; the ſnout is not fo long as that of 
the other ſpecies ; the tail is about an inch longer than 
the body, and covered with pretty long hair; the legs are 
not made for walking, but jumping. He climbs trees, 
and hangs on the branches by the extremity of his tail. 
In this firuation he thruſts his long tongue in the holes 
or fiſſures of trees, and brings it out covered with ants or 
other inſets, He can live long without nouriſhment 
of any kind, ſleeps generally in the day, and ſearches 
for food in the night, 2. The tridactyla, tamandua- 
gaaca, or tamanoir, has three toes on the fore-feet, 
and five on the hind-feet, and long hair on the tail. 
This animal is about four feet long, and the head and 
ſnont about fifteen inches : It is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies, and feeds upon ants, Oc. in the ſame manner 
as the didactyla. See Plate CX VI. fig. 4.—3. The ju- 
bata, has four toes on the forefeet and five on the hind 
ones, and a very hairy tail. This animal reſembles the 
tridzctyla, and is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
4. The tetradaQyla, has four toes on the fore feet 
and five on the hind, with a tail naked at the extre- 
mity. _ It is a native of ſouth America. | 
MYROBALANS, a kind of medicinal fruit brought from 
the Indies, of which there are five kinds: 1. The citrine, 
of a yellowiſh-red, hard, oblong, and the ſize of an 
olive : 2 The black, or Indian myrobalan, of the big- 
neſs of an acorn, wrinkled, and without a ſtone : 
Chebulic myrobalans, which are of the ſize of a date, 
pointed at the end, and of a yellowiſh- brown. 4 Em- 
blic, which are round, rough, the ſize of a gall, and 
a dark- brown: and, 5. Belleric, which are hard, 
round, of the ſize of an ordinary prune, leſs angular 
than the reſt, and yellow. Each of theſe kinds are 
ſlightly purgative and aſtringent; but Quincy obſerves, 
that the beſt of them are not worth regarding, fince 
they rather clog than aſfiſt any compoſition, 
MYRRH, a vegetable production of the gym or reſin 
kind, iſſuing by inciſion, and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, 
from the trunk and larger branches of a tree growing 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Abyſſinia, The inciſions are 
made twice a- year, and the myrrh ouzing out is re- 
ceived on ruſh mats diſperſed underneath, 

Myrrh is ſent over to us in looſe granules of various 
ſizes, from that of a pepper-corn, to the bigneſs of a 
walnut. The generality of them, however, are from 
the ſize of a pea, to a little more than that of a horſe- 
bean: theſe are ſometimes roundiſh, but often irregu- 
larly long and contorted. The colour of myrrh. is a 
reddiſh-brown, with more or leſs of an admixture of 
yellow, and in the pureſt pieces it is ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent, Irs taſte.is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavour, but very navſeous : but its ſmell, 
though ſtrong, is not diſagreeable. It is to be choſen 
in clear pieces, light, friable; and of the bittereſt taſte, 
Myrth is of great uſe in medicine ; it powerfully re- 
ſolves and attenuates thick and viſcid blood, and con- 


crered bile, and glutinous humours, and is good in ob- 
Vou, Hl. By. '* - >. 2 
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ſtructions of the menſes, and in infarctions of the vil. 


Cera. | 


MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five ſegments; and 
the berry has five cells and five ſeeds. Thete is but 
one ſpecies, a native of Æthiopia. 

MYRTIFORM, in anatomy, an appellation given to ſe- 
veral parts, from their reſembling myrtle-berries, 

MYRTLE, in botany. See Mrarus. 

MYRTUS, the MyzTLE, in botany, a genus of the ico- 
ſandria monogynia claſs. The calix, conſiſts of five 
ſegments, and the corolla of five petals; and the ber- 
ry contains two or three ſeeds, There are 13 ſpecies; 
none of them natives of Britain, 

MYSIA, the ancient name of a province in Aſia, being 
the north · weſt part of Natolia or Aſia Minor, 


MYTHOLOGY. The word mythology is a Greek com- 
pound, that ſignifies a diſcourſe on fables ; and compre- 
hends, in a collective ſenſe, all the fabulous and poetic 
hiſtory of pagan antiquity. It follows therefore, that 
this ſcience teaches the hiſtory of the gods, demi- gods, 
and fabulous heroes of antiquity; the theology of the 
pagans, the * of their religion, their myſteries, 
metamorphoſes, oracles, c. By this definition, it ap- 
pears ſufficiently what are the objects of which we are to 
treat in this article, SEM | 

If we well conſider the matter, we ſhall find, that 
there were, in pagan antiquity, three different religions, 
Firſt, That of the philoſophers, who treated metaphyſi- 
cally of the nature, the attributes, and of the works of 


the Supreme Being. They endeavoured to diſcover the 


true God, and the manner in which he onght to be wor- 
ſhipped. Ir is not wonderful, that theſe men of exalted 
genius ſhould in fome degree ridicule, in their works, the 
two other poſitive religions, and thoie gods on whom they 
were founded ; at the ſame time that they outwardly pro- 
feſſed the eſtabliſhed religion, in order to preſerve the 
peace of ſociety, and to avoid the perſecutions of the le- 
giſlature, and the inſults of the populace. For in fact, 


was it poſſible for them to believe the pagan fables ? Muſt - 


they not foreſee, that their religion would one day give 
place to another, while their own works would paſs with 
their, names to the Jateſt poſterity ? And could they ſuf- 
fer the thought, that their reputation would be tarniſhed 
in the eyes of that poſterity, by having it imagined they 
believed ſuch idle tales as were broached by the prieſts of 
their times ? Could Plato, Socrates, Seneca, and Cicero, 
be unconcerned for their fame among future generations, 
and future philoſophers ? And what ſhould we at this day 
have ſaid of thoſę great men, had they been ſo political, 
or hypocritical, as to have entirely concealed their ſenti- 
ments with regard to theſe matters? | 


The ſecond religion was that of paganiſm; which was. 


the eſtabliſhed religion of all the ancient nations except 
the Jews. This was the doctrine that was taught by the 


prieſts, and protected by the ſovereigns. Its dogmas were 


demonſtratively falſe, but not always ſo abſurd as may at 
firſt appear, eſpecially if we annex to the divinities, and 
to the religious ceremonies of the pagans, a ſenſe that is 
frequently myſtic, and always allegoric; if we remember, 
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chat the firſt heathens deified thoſe great men to whom 
the reſt of mankind were indebted for any ſignal benefits, 
as Jupiter, Apollo, Ceres, Bacchus, Hercules, Æſcula- 
2 Sc. in order to induce others, as well of the pre- 

nt as future ages, to reverence and to imitate them. 
Would not an ancient pagan, if he were to return upon 
the earth, have ſpecious arguments, at leaſt, to ſupport 
his religion, when he ſaw weak mortals beatify or ca- 
nonize, merely by their own authority, other weak mor- 
tals (frequently mere pedants,) and place them in heaven, 
without the permiſſion or approbation of the Supreme 
Being ? Happy is it for mankind, when at different times 
ſagacious pontiffs purge the calendar, and the brains 
of the people, from a herd of pretended ſaints, and pre- 
vent them, at leaſt after their death, from doing injury 
to ſociety, by interrupting the induſtry of the laborious 
inhabitants with keeping their feſtivals, 

The third religion was idolatry, or the religion of the 
populace. For the common people, born to be deceived 
in every thing, confounding in their imaginations the ſta- 
tues of the gods, the idols of their divinities, the em- 
blems of their virtues and of religious worſhip, with the 
gods, divinities, virtues and worſhip themſelves, adored 
theſe images, and proceeded to extravagancies the moſt 
ridiculous, and frequently moſt criminal, in their cere- 
monies, fealts, libations, ſacrifices, c. It is to be fear- 
ed, that, as long as there are upon the earth men of our 
limited capacities, this triple religion will conſtantly ſub- 
fiſt under different forms; and we are much deceived, if 
it may not be found under the empire of Chriſtianity it- 
felf, notwithſtanding the purity of its doctrine. It will 
be eafily conceived, that it is not of the religion of phi- 
Jlofophers, nor that of the populace, of which we are to 
treat in this article of Mythology; but of that which 
ſubſiſted under the authorityof the magiſtracy and the prieſt- 
hood, and conſequently of paganiſm in general. 

As far as we are able to judge by all the ancient au- 
thors we have read, the pagans adored the ſovereign Lord 
of the univerſe under the name of Fate or Deffiny, which 
we muſt not confound with Fortune, who was regarded 
as a ſubaltern divinity, Jupiter himſelf, all the gods, 
every animated being, the heavens, the earth, the whole 
frame of nature, was fubſervient to Deſtiny, and nothing 
could reverſe its decrees. This divinity was ſo highly 
adorable, as to be above all rank; and was regarded as 
too ſupreme to be repreſented under any ſenſible image or 
ſtatue, cr to have any temple erected for its worſhip. We 
do not remember to have read, that any ſacrifice was e- 
ver offered to this Deſtiny, or that any temple or city was 
ever dedicated to its name, We are almoſt inclined to 
think, that the pagans were ſenfible, that the temple and 
the worſhip of the God of gods ought to be in the heart 
of man. Mention is made, indeed, of a temple that was 
dedicated ro the Unknown God, but we are ignorant whe- 
ther or not Deſtiny were thereby meant. We muſt not 
eot ſound this Deſtiny, moreover, with the goddeſs of 
chance, of which there are ſome antique ſtatues that re- 
preſent her in a recumbent poſture, and playing with lit- 
tle bones ; for this was nothing more than an invention 
of ſome ſtatuary, 

After this general and philoſophical idea of the Su- 
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preme Being, comes the poſitive religion of the pag 
This was entirely founded on fable, which took its rife ei- 
ther from ancient traditions, or hiſtorical events, altered 
or augmented by the imaginations of the poets, by ſuper. 
ſtition, or by the ctedulity of the people; or elſe it con- 
ſiſted of allegoric or moral fictions. A crowd of writers, 
and among the reſt Mel le Comte, (Natalis Comes, ) the 
abbots Bannier and Pluche, Cc. have made many re- 
ſearches into the origin of fable: and they think they 
have diſcovered its ſource, 1. in the vanity of mankind; 
2. in the want of letters and characters; 3. in the dela. 
ſive eloquence of orators; 4. in the relations of travel. 
lers; 5. in the fictions of poets, painters, ſtatuaries, and 
dramatic writers; 6. in the diverſity and uniformity of 
names; 7. in the ignorance of true philoſophy ; 8. in the 
foundation of colonies, and the invention of arts; 9, in 
the defire of having gods for our anceſtors; 10. in the 
imperfect or falſe interpretation of the holy ſcriptures ; 
11. in the ignorance of ancient hiſtory; 12. in a like ig- 
norance of chronology ; 13. in that of foreign languages; 
14. in the tranflation of the religion of the Egyptians and 
Pheœnicians into Greece; 15. in the ignorance of geo- 
graphy ; and, 16. in the belief that the firſt people had of 
the intercourſe of gods with men. It is certain, that all 
theſe matters taken together are ſufficient to produce ma- 
ny thouſands of fables; are more than ſufficient to enable 
us to deceive ourſelves and others, and to giveriſe to in- 
finite reveries. But we ſhould take care how we draw 
from theſe ſources demonſtrations that might be uſed, by 
infidels, as arguments tooverthrow the hiſtory of the Jews; 
a people the molt ſtupid, moſt credulous, and oſtentatious 
of all others. In the mean time, the pagan philoſophers 
themſelves afferted, that it was a god who inyented the 
fable: ſo much they were convincined of its ingenuity, 
and of its ſtrong tendency to inſtruct mankind in their 
duty. | 
Mythology therefore, when properly treated, begins 
with making learned reſearches into thereal origin of fa- 
- ble, of paganiſm, and of that idolatry which was its con- 
ſequence. It recyrs for this purpoſe even to the beginning 
of the world: and after finding that Laban, the father- 
in-law of the patriarch Jacob, was a maker of idols; and 
that he had his little images, or houſhold- gods, which he 
formed of baked earth, and which ſhews that 1dolatry 
exiſted in the greateſt antiquity; it then explains co/mogo- 
ny, and theogony, or the belief that the Grlk inhabitants of 
the earth entertained of the creation of the univerſe, and 
what the pagan theology taught of the genealogy of their 
falſe gods. It begins with the tradition of the Chaldeans, a 
people ſo ancient, that Nimrod was their firſt king; but at 
the ſame time fo credulous and ſuperſtitious, that we may 
regard them as the authors of all thoſe fables, and the 
propagators of all thoſe vifions, that have fince blinded 
human reaſon, According to this tradition, a monſter 
named Oannes, or Oes, half fiſhand half man, ſprang from 
the fea, before the chaos was completely diſperſed, and 
gave laws to the Chaldeans. A woman called Omor ia, 
reigned over all the earth. He / cut her in two, and made of 
one moiety the heavens, and of the other the earth. They 
likewiſe invented the two primitive beings, of which the 
good one, who was named Ora/maſder, had the _ 
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tion of heaven; and the other, called Arimanius, that of 
J. a F 

ar ſcience of mythology then teaches the theogony 
of the Phcenicians z concerning whom it draws great 
lights from Sanchoniathon, a prieſt of Beryte, who lived 
before the Trojan wars, more than four hundred years 
before Heſiod and Homer, and of whom Euſebius has 
-preſerved conſiderable fragments, From thence it paſſes 
to the theogony of the Egyptians; of whom Thot or Thaut, 
the founder of that nation, was likewiſe, they ſay, their 
Gr(t hiſtorian; that Sanchoniathon even copied from him; 
and of whom we find many relations in the Greek hiſto- 
rians, eſpecially in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and in 
Euſebius of Cæſatea. It then examines the theogony of 
the Atlantides, who dwelt on the weſtern part of Africa, 
and of whom Diodorus alone has preſerved any account, 
From thence it proceeds to the theogony of the Greeks, 
which is far better known to us, as we find accounts of 
it, more or leſs particular, in numberleſs Greek and La- 
tin writers. This theogony had the ſame foundation as 
that of the Romans; the latter having only extended it, 
by adding to the Greek divinities certain gods or demi- 
ods, formed of their heroes, and certain ſymbolic and 
allegoric divinities, which mythology explains at the ſame 
time: and it is on this occaſion that it enters into a parti- 
cular explication of the coſmogony and theogony of O- 
vid; whoſe book of metamorpholes contains as copious 
deſcriptions as we could defire of the fables of the anci- 
ents: what was their belief concerning the habitations of 
the bleſſed after their death, or of the Elyſian fields; as 
well as of their hell or tartarus ; of the dog Cerberus; 
of the ferryman Charon; of the furies; of the four ri- 
vers, Cocytus, Lethe, Phlegethon, and Styx, which wa- 
ter the tartarian regions, Sc. The learned have likewiſe 
made many inquires, and maoy ingenious diſcoveries, con- 
cerning the thedgony of the ancient Germans, Celts, the 
Scythian and Hyperborean nation. In the laſt place, this 
ſcience furniſhes great lights on the theogony of the Bra- 
mins, the Troglodytes, the Indians, the Chineſe, and e- 
ven the Americaps; all which it concludes with a regular 
and minute examination of the pagan theology, and par- 

ticularly that of the poets. : | 
All theſe matters being well vp ev in the minds of 
thoſe who would -make a regular {tudy of pagan theolo- 
gy, they continue their reſearches into the time, the epoch 
and place of the real origin of paganiſm and idolatry; and 
they prove that the pagans began by adoring the heavenly 
bodies, the ſtars and planets. They next examine into 
the progreſs of idolatry : what were the temples of the pa- 
gans, their altars, their incloſures, their ſacred groves, 
their aſylums, the idols and ſtatutes of their deities; in 
what manner they were repreſented ; what were their fa- 
crifices, the victims that were offered; what were the ſa- 
cred veſſels, the cenſers and other inſtruments that were 

uſed in the facrifices, libations, and other religious cere 
monies : concerning the prieſts, prieſteſſes, and other at- 


tendants on the ſervice of each divinity : what were the _ 
feltivals that were celebrated among the Greeks and Ro 


mans, as well as among the orientals; what the days of 
penitence and ſupplication, the feaſts or the gods of lec- 
tiſternia, their inyocations or incantations, and exorciſms, 
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the religious ceremonies obſer,” aying the founda. 


tions of cities, Oc. 


Divination, or the prediction of future events, a weak- 
neſs that has at all times poſſpa*U the human mind; 
forms alſo an important article of pagan theology. It is 
therefore in this place, that mythology conſiders the na- 
ture of Oracles; and in particular, 1. The oracle of Do- 
dono, the moſt ancient of Greece; 2. That of Jupiter, 
Hammon or Ammon, in Libya; 3. That of Jupiter Phi- 
lius; 4. That of Apollo, both of Heliopolis; 5. That of 
Apollo of Delphos; 6. That of Trophonius in Bœotia; 
7. That of Venus of Aphaca, a country between Byblos 
and Heliopolis, ſituate on a ſmall lake; and a great num- 
ber of other oracles of leſs note, diſperſed over Greece 
and other countries. It alſo examines in what manner theſe 
oracles gave their anſwers, the ceremonies that were ob- 
ſerved in conſulting them, the frantie emotions of the 
prieſteſs Pythia on her tripod ; and thoſe of other prieſts, 
It then endeavours to determine if there ever were in fact 
any Sibyls, which, whatever has been ſaid, is ſtill very 
doubtful; it draws, however, from all the ſources of anti- 
quity, a kind of hiſtory of theſe Sibyls, and of their pro- 
phecies. It next paſſes to the examen of the nature of augu- 
ries, 9 haruſpices, preſages, prodigies, and pheno- 
mena, of expiations and ablutions, of the magic and aſtro- 
logy of the ancients, Cc. Whoever has throughly ſtudied 


all theſe objects, is fully provided with the preliminary 


knowledge that is neceſſary to enable him to proceed 
ſteadily and ſecurely through the darknefs of ancient my- 
thology, and he may thereby advance more confidently to 
the examination of the nature of the pagan diyiaities them- 


ſelves. | 


The celebrated treatiſe of Cicero De natura Deorum 
will here furniſh great lights: but modern authors who 


have treated on theſe matters, have not been contented” 


with this alone: they have, ſo to ſay, extracted the eſſence 
of all antiquity, of which they have formed ſyſtems; but 
unluckily theſe ſcarce ever agree with each other, As 
philoſophers, it is of very little importance for us to know 
what was the nature of theſe gods, ſeeing we know that 
they were merely fabulous: but as hiſtorians and antiqua- 
ries, it concerns us to know what was the nature that 
was attributed to them in general; and, in particular, 
what were the origin, genealogy, rank, functions, autho- 
rity, and operations, that were attributed to each divini- 
ty; and it is on theſe matters that we have {till ſome re- 
marks to make. | 

The gods of the ancient Greeks and Romans were all 
either Dii majorum gentium, or Dii minorum gentium ; 
that is, of the firſt or ſecond order. The former were al- 
ſo called conſentes, magni conſultores, &c. According to 
Ennius they were twelve in number, and are included in 
theſe verſes : | 

Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 
To theſe were added eight others under the title of /e- 
lecti, which were Sol, Luna, Tellus, Genius, Janus, Sa- 
turnus, Liber, and Pluto. The ſecond order, or minorum 
entium, were called Adſeriptitii, Medioximi, Minuſcu- 
arii, Putatitii, Indigetes, Semones, &c. the principal of 
which were Zſculapins, Bacchus, Caſtor, Fauna, * 
| | | wy 
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les, the Lares or Penate-, Pollux, Quirinus, Semo Saneus 
or Dius Fidius, Cc. 
According to the ſegond diviſion, all their dividities 
were claſſed into, 1. Celeſtial gods, 2. Terreſtrial gods, 
3. Sea gods, and 4. The Infernal deities, or inferi. The 
celeſtial gods were Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Aurora, Cupid, 
Cybele, the Graces, Hebe, Iris, Luna, Mars, Mercury, 
Minerva, Nemeſis, Saturn, Themis, Venus, Ge. The 
terreſtrial gods were olus, Aſtræus, Aſtræa, Ceres, Dia- 
na, the Fauni, Feronia, Flora, Janus, Momus, the Muſes, 
Pales, Pan, Pomona, Priapus, the Satyrs, Silenus, Sil- 
vanus, the god Terminus, Veſta or Rhea, Berecyathia, 
Vulcan, Harpocrates, &c. The ſea- gods were Neptune, 
Amphitrite, Thetis, Canopus, Glaucus, Ino, the Nereids, 
Nereus, Oceanus, Palzmon, Triton, &c. The infernal 
gods were Pluto, Proſerpine, Charon, Minos, acus, 
Rhadamanthus, the Furies, Death, Night, the Fates, 
Plutus, Cc. 

The third diviſion ranged the divinities according as 
they preſided, 1. Over the pregnancy of women (Præg- 
nantium;) 2. At parturitions (Parturientium;) 3. 
At births (Naſcentium;) 4. At adulteries; 5. At mar- 
riages: To which they added, 7. Dit morales, or mo- 
Tal gods; and 7. Funeral gods. The gods of pregnan- 
cy were Pilumnus, Intercidona, and Deverra: the gods 
of parturition, Juno, Lucina, Diana, Egerio, Proſa, 
Poſtverta, Menagenata, Latona, the gods that were cal- 
led Nixi, or of labour. &c. The gods of birth were Ja- 
nus, Opis, Naſcion, Cunina, Carmenta, Vaginianus, Le- 
vana, Rumia, Potina, Educa, Ofhlago, Carnea, Nundina, 
Statilinus, Fabulinus, Paventia, Cc. The gods of adultery 
were Juventus, Agenoria, Strenua, Stimula, Horta, Quies, 
Murcia, Adeona, Abeona, Voluptas, Orbona, Pellonia, 
Numeria, Camoena, Sentia, Angerona, Heres. Martea, 
Laverna, the god Averruncus, Conſus, Catius, Volumaus 
and Volumna, Honorius, Aius Locutius, &c, The nup- 
tial gods were Diana, Domiduca, Domitius, Hymenzus 
or Hymen, Jugatin1s, Jupiter perfectus, Juno perfecta, 
Jano cinxia, Juna unxia, Lucina, Manturna, Mutinus, 
Dea Mater prima, Suada, Thalaſhus, Venus, Sc. The 
moral gods were called Virtus, Honor, Fides, Spes, Juſ- 
titia, Piet as, Miſeri ordia, Clementia, Pudicitia, Veritas, 
Mens, Concordia, Pax, Salus, Felicitas, Libertas, Pecu- 
nia, Riſus, Invidia, Contumelia, Impudentia, Calumnia, 
Fraus, Diſcordia, Furor, Fama, Fortuna, with all their 
epithets good or bad, Febris, Pavor and Palor, Pauper- 
tas, Nec-{hiras, Tempeſtas. Sileatium, Cc. The funeral 
nods were Pluto, Libitina,- Nzaia, Death, the Fates, 
Ge. . 

Heſiod indeed pretends that all theſe gods derived their 
origin from chaos; but we have already pointed out more 
jaſt ſoarces, It is almoſt incredible to what a prodigious 
number the ſuperſtition and weakneſs of the Greeks and 
Romans multiplied theſe divinities; there have been thirty 
thouſand of them enumerated. It will not be expected 
that we ſhould here attempt to deſcribe them, nor will it 
be remarkable if we have forgot to mention even ſome of 
the firſt rank: Although, vaſt as this company of gods 
is, mythology does not omit to trace the hiſtory of the 
greateſt part of them, as is taught by paganiſm; and they 
who are deſirons of particular information in theſe mat- 
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ters may conſult with advantage the theogony of Heſiod, 
the catalogue of Apollodorus, the metamorphoſes of O. 
vid, the fables of Hygina, Lylii Gregorii Gyraldi Syn- 
tagma de Diis Gentilium, the mythology of Natalis Comes, 
the books of Gerard Voſſius de Idolatria Gentilium, Jo. 
hannis Boccatii Genealogia Deorum, the Pantheon of 
Pomey, the hiſtory of heaven by Abbe Pluche, the hi- 
ſtoric explanation of fables by Abbe Banter, and number. 
leſs other works of the ſame kind in all languages. 
There were (till many other diſtinctions, of which the 
pagans made uſe to mark the rank, the functions and 
nature of their ſeveral divinities. For example, the god- 
deſs Veſta, or the mother of all the gods, was adored by 
all people in general. Mars, Bellona, Victoria, Fortu- 
nata, Cc. aſſiſted all parties. The topical gods, on the 
contrary, were adored in particular countries only; as Aſtar- 
te in Syria, Derceto and Semiramis among the Aſſyrians, 
Ifis and Ofiris by the Egyptians, Quirinus at Rome, &c, 
The title Semones, which was given to a certain claſs of 
divinities, way, doubtleſs derived from Semi-homines, 
that is, demi-men; and ſignified the ſame as ſemi-dii, or 
demi-gods, Theſe were monarchs and illuſtrious heroes, 
or thoſe great men who were the founders of gities and 
nations, that were deified by way ofapotheoſis. Pythagoras 
had taught the Chaldeans the doctrine of tranſmigration; 
and that, after their death, thoſe who were -virtugus 
would be elevated to the rank of divinities. This doc- 
trine was adopted by all the pagan world. The apotheo- 
ſis, after they had ere&:d temples and altars to the new 
gods, was celebrated with much ſolemnity. Ia the laſt 
ceremony, an eagle was fixed on the catafalk; or funeral 
pile, on which was placed the image of the hero ; and 
when the pile began to burn, the eagle was let looſe, who, 
mounting into the air with the-flames, ſeemed to carry 
the ſoul of the departed hero up to heaven, .. 
Mythology informs us alſo, who thoſe perſons were 
that antiquity regarded as the children of the gods, ſuch 
as Theſeus, Hippolytus, Paris, &c.; what the pagans be- 
lieved with regard to the nature of their Genii and De- 
mons, of their Dryades, Hamadryades, Nymphs, Tritons, 
Sirens, Fauns, Sylvans, Centaurs, and other ſabaltern 
divinities ; and in this manner it explains all the ſyſtems 
of the poſitive religion of the Greeks and Romans. They 
who are deſirous of extending their knowledge of paga- 
niſm ſtil] further, of knowing the dogmas of each parti- 
cular people, what were their gods, and the various man- 
ners in which they were worſhipped, ſuch as Apis, Ifis, 
Oſiris, Cc. the adoration of crocodiles and onions, Oc. 
among the Egyptians, muſt ſtudy the different theogonies 
of theſe people; and notwithftanding all the informations 
which ancient and modern authors afford, this ſtudy is yet 
boundleſs, and attended with many difficulties and uncer- 
tainties : Though it appears »aſtrative, that the origin 
of paganiſm, and of idolatry | eral, was derived from 
the Chaldeans, from whom the t 2yptians drew that doc- 
trine which they after tranſmitted to all other nations; 
and conſequently that the primordial divinities were the 
ſame, under different denominations, among all the ido- 
latrous nations of the earth. : 
The nature of this work will not permit us to deſcend. 

to further particulars, But to give our readers an 1 
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df the manner in which mythology treats its Tubje&s, and 
of the method that ſhould be obſerved in ſtudying fable, 
or the hiltory of the gads of antiquity, we ſhall here give, 
by way of example, a curſory deſcription of Parnaſſus and 
its inhabitants. : 
Parnaſſus was a mountain of Photis, that had two 
ſummits, one of which was called Tithoreus, and the o- 
ther Hyampeus. Others ſay, that one of theſe hills was 
named Helicon, andahe other Cytheron ; and that it is 
an error to imagine, that Helicon was a mountain of Bce- 
otia. However that be, this double hill was conſec rated 
to Apollo and the Muſes, who there held their uſual reſi- 
dence. According to fable, there had been a remarkable 
combat on this hill, between Helicon and Cytheron. 
Whoever ſlept on Parnaſſus, when he waked, became a 
poet, Apollo had there a temple. | There alſo was the 
fountain Caſtalia, into which Apollo had metamorphoſed 
a nymph that he loved, and had given to its waters the 
power of making all who drank of them poets, Ar the 
foot of Parnaſſus flowed the river Hippocrene, that had 
the ſame virtue; and the ſource of which was opened by a 
ſtroke of the foot of the horſe Pegafus. This river nou- 
Tiſhed a great number of ſwans, that were regarded as 
ſacted. Pegaſus was a winged horſe, that belonged to 
Apollo, and grazed on the ſummit of Parnaſſus. He 
ſprang from the blood of Meduſa; when Perſeus cut off her 
head, which was placed among the ſtars. Such was the 
delicious abode of Apollo, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, 
who was born, with his twin ſiſter Diana, in the iſland 
Delos. He killed the Cyclops, who forged the thunder- 
boltswith which Jupiter had overthrown his ſon ZEſculapius; 
but for that preſumption, he was forced to leave heaven, 
and become arr inhabitant of the earth. Heguarded the 
oxen of Admetus ; he aided Neptune to build the walls of 
Troy, and Alcotheus in forming the labyrinth. He kil- 
led the dragon or ſerpeht Python. He invented Muſiek 
and phyſick; and was honoured as the god of poets and 
phyſicians. He was repreſented as a young man without 
a beard, his head ſurrounded with rays, and bearing in 
his hand a bow, or a lyre. As the ancients denoted the 
ſan by the name of Apollo, they ſometimes repreſented 
him alſo as ſeated in a chariot, drawn by two white hor- 
ſes, preceded by Aurora and the ſtar Venus: Phaeton his 


into the ſea. Apollo was alſo called Phebus, Titan, 
and Sol. He is known to have had amours with Arſi- 
noe, Corycia, Melœne, Cyrene, Mantho, Sinope, Cal- 
liope, and others; by whom he had Delphe, Naxe, Mi- 
letus, Arabe, -Garamas, Sirus, Linus, Orpheus, and o- 
ther children. He had peculiar honours paid him in the 
5 games at Delphos, and in the ſecular games at 
ome. 
The Muſes were the companions of Apollo in his rural 
abode, They were likewiſe called the learned ſiſters ; 
as alſo the Camœnion, Heliconian, Parnaſſian, Aonian, 
Pierian, Pegaſian, Aganippian, Theſpian, Libethrian, and 
Caſtalian fiſters, They were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemoſyne, and were regarded as the goddeſſes of 
ſciences and arts in general. There were nine of theſe 
Vor. III. N®.-84; e 
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mules ; to whom they attributed, 1. to Clio, hiſtory, 2. 

Melpomene, tragedy, 3. to Thalia, comedy, 4. to Eu- 
terpe, flutes and other pneumatic inſtruments of muſick, 


ſon, being deſirous of conduQting theſe horſes, wasthrown 


of 


* 
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5. to Terplichore, the harp and the dance, 6. toErata, 
the lyre and the lute, 7. to Calliope, heroic verſe, 8..to 
Urania, aſtronomy, and g. to -Polyhymnia, rhetoric and 
eloquence. The Graces allo ſometimes quitted Venus to 


pay their court to Apollo. 


Such was the idea they entertained of Parnaſſus and its 
inhabitants. There is no doubt but that, under theſe fa- 
bulous repreſentations, theſe ſenſible images, were con- 
cealed allegoric and moral meanings; nor can it be denied 
but that-their method of cultivating the arts and ſciences, 
by this manner of expreſfing their ideas, was as ingenious 
and pleaſing as it is poſſible to imagine. Every other 
ſubject that paganiſm embraced, it treated with the ſame 
genius, and in a manner equally pleaſing; and though that 


religion was altogether fallacious, yet we maſt allow that 


it was extremely well calculated to promote the polite 
arts, by thoſe refined, noble, graceful, brilliant images, 
by thole charming ſubjects, which it conſtantly preſented, 
and which it ſtill offers to the poet, painter, ſculpror, and 
every other artiſt, 

But this was not a power ſufficiently ſtrong to fecure . 
paganiſm againſt that viciſſitude, that decline and diſſolu- 
tion, which finally attends all the productions of this 
world. This religion, which bad ſubſiſted near five 
thouſand years, and almoſt from the origin of the human 
race, gradually declined in proportion as the lights of 
Chriſtianity and philoſophy illummed the minds of man- 
kind, For though the'pagan religion, and the fables on 
which it was founded, were pleaſing and favourable to the 
polite arts, they were not however calculated to ſatisfy 
the minds of philoſophers, nor to promote the real good / 
of mankind, by ſecuring their temporal and eternal hap- 
pineſs. It is even ſurpriſing that ſo great a genius as the 
emperor Julian ſhould attempt to revive the embers of 
Paganiſm, which inſenſibly declined, and had received a 
mortal blow at the beginning of the fourth century by 
the emperor Conſtantine the great. Julian employed all 
the reſources of his imagination, of his eloquence, of his 
power, and even of his own fatal example, to revive it; 
but in vain. The fatal period of paganiſm was arrived, 
and nothing could ſave it from deſtruction, The furious 
Theodoſius, to whom bigotted prieſts and hiſtorians have 
aſhgned the name of Great, totally overthrew it toward 
the cloſe of the ſame century, deſtroyed thoſe temples 
and altars which yet ſubſiſted, diſperſed its colleges, and 
exterminated its prieſts, From that dire epoch, nothing 


of paganiſm has remained, except ſome ruins diſperſed in 


the remote parts of the earth, and among people wretched 
and almoſt unknown ; where this religion, once ſo flou- 
riſhing and univerſal, is now degenerated into groſs and 
diſguſtful idolatry. 


MYURUS, in medicine, an epithet for a ſort of finking 


pulſe, when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt, the 
third than the ſecond, and ſo on. A 
N. | 
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ABOB, a viceroy or governor of one of the pro- 
vinces of the Mogul's empire, in India. 

NABONASSAR, or ra of Nanonassar. See 
ASTRONOMY, p. 493. 

NADIR, in aſtronomy, that point of the heavens which 

is diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, or point directly 
over our heads. See ASTRONOMY, p. 435. 

NAVI, in ſurgery, marks or excreſcences made on the 
ſkin of an infant before its birth, vulgarly ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by the imagination of the mother, 

NAHUM, or the prophecy of Nau un, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament. 

Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve lefſer prophets, 
was a native of Elkoſhai, a little village of Galilee. 
The ſubje& of his prophecy is the deſtruction of Ni- 
neveh, which he deſcribes in the molt lively and pa- 
thetic manner; his ſtyle is bold and figurative, and 
cannot be exceeded by the moſt perfect maſters of 
oratory. This prophecy was verified at the ſiege of 
that city by Aſtyages, in the year of the world 3378, 
622 years before Chriſt. 

NAIADS, in mythology, the nymphs of the fountains, 
See My THOLOGY. 

NAIANT, in heraldry, a term uſed in blazoning fiſhes, 

when borne in an horizontal poſture, as if ſwimming. 

NAJAS, in botany, a genus of the monœcia monandria 
claſs. The'calix of the male is cylindrical and bifid ; the 
corolla confiſts of four ſegments; and there are no fila- 
ments: The female has neither calix nor corolla, but one 
piſtil and an ovated capſule, There is only one ſpecies, 
viz. the marina, found in the European ſeas, 

NAIL, wunguis, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 256. 

Nails, in building, Cc. ſmall ſpikes of iron, braſs, Cc. 


which being drove into wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral 


pieces together, or to faſten ſomething upon them. 

Nail, is alſo a meaſure of length, containing the ſix- 
teenth part of a yard. | 

NAIRN, a borough and port-town of Scotland, eighteen 
miles eaſt of the town of Inverneſs. 

NAlSSANT, in heraldry, is applied to any animal iſ- 
ſuing out of the midſt of ſome ordinary, and ſhewing 
only his head, ſhoulders, forefeet and legs, with the 
tip of his tail; the reſt of his body being hid in the 
ſhield, or ſome charge upon it; in whick it differs 
from iſſuant, which denotes a living creature ariſing 
out of the bottom of any ordinary or charge, 

NAKED $EeDs, in botany, are thoſe that are not in- 
cloſed in any pod or caſe, 

WAMA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs, The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and the corol- 
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la of five ſegments; and the capſule has one cell and 
two valves. There are two ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain. 

NAME, denotes a word whereby men have agreed to 
expreſs ſome idea; or which ſerves to ſignify a thing 
or ſubje ſpoken of. See Grammar. 

NAMUR, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
capital of the province of Namur, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the Sambre and Maeſe : E. long. 4® 50, 
N. lat. 50% 30“. | 

NANCY, the capital of Lorrain in Germany, fituated 
in E. long. 69, N. lat. 48® 4. | 

NANFIO, one of the iſlands in the Archipelago, ſix- 
teen miles round, and ſituated in E. long. 269, N. 
lat. "I | 

NANKING, the capital of the province of Nanking, 
and formerly of the Empire of China, is fituated in E, 
long. 118 30“, N. lat. 32. 

NANSAMUND, a county of Virginia, in North Ame- 
rica, ſouth of the Iſle of- Wight county, through which 
the river of Nanſamund runs. 

NANTZ, a city of France in the province of Brittany, 
ſituated on the river Loire, in W. long. 1* 30“, N. 
lat. 479* 15. 6 

NANTWICH, a market town of Cheſhire, fituated ſe- 
venteen miles ſouth- weſt of Cheſter. 

NAPZEA, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia poly- 
andria claſs, The calix is fimple and cylindrical ; and 
the capſule contains one ſeed. There are two ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain, Aa 

NAPHTHA, in natural hiſtory, a fluid mineral body, 
of a thin conſiſtence, bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, very readily inflammable, and, when pure, burn: 
ing away without leaving any feſiduum. | 
The naphtha is found in conſiderable quantities float- 
ing on the water of certain ſprings, principally breaking 
out at the ſides of hills in Perſa, Tartary, and ſome 

parts of the empire of China; where if a lighted candle 
be held near the ſurface, it takes fire and overſpreads 
the ſurface of the water for a great extent, with a 
ſtrong white flame, and emits a very diſagreeable ſmell, 
The genuine naphtha is very rare in Europe; it is not 
known to be any where naturally produced here, and 
what we ſee of it is generally ſophiſticated. Diſtilled 
by the retort, it yields an oil ſomewhat thinner than 
it was originally, and of a weaker ſmell. The ſub- 
ſtance remaining at the bottom of the retort, has much 
the reſemblance of amber; and Dr Hill thioks it highly 
probable, that the origin of all the amber is from the 
{ame fort of principle; nay, he tells us that he * 
8 Tee 
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cee ded ſo far in an attempt to make amber by this fluid 
and an acid drawn from the crude pyrites, that he has 

roduced à friable ſomewhat pellucid matter, having 
all the properties of amber except its hardneſs and 
clearneſs, and yielding a true ſalt and oil of amber on 
diſtillation. | 
The medicinal virtues of the naptha are the ſame 
with the common petroleum, but in a more remiſs de- 
ree, It is uſed externally on many occaſions in Per- 
ba; and is taken inwardly, a few drops for a-doſe, in 
colics. The principal uſe made of it, however, is 
burning in lamps, for which purpoſe it is very proper. 

MAPIER's, or Neyztz's Boxzs, See NETEA. 

NAPLES, the capital of the kingdom of Naples: ſitu- 
ated in E. long. 15%, N. lat. 41“. 

The kingdom 0t Naples is one of the Sicilies ; it is 
the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, and is ſituated between 
14* and 19? E. long. and between 38 and 34 N. 
lat. being bounded by the gulph of Venice on the 
north-eaſt, by the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth- 
eaſt, by Sicily and the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt, 
and by the Pope's territories on the north-weſt; and 
divided from the iſlands of Sicily ooly by the narrow 
{traight of Pharo or Meſſina. 


NARBARTH, a town of Pembrokeſhire, in ſouth Wales, 


ſituated ten miles north-eaſt of Pembroke. 
NARBONNE, a city of France, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc: fituated in E. long. 2 40“, N. lat. 43* 18“ 
NARBOROUGH, an iſland of South - America, in the 
Pacific-Ocean, ſituated on the coaſt of Chili, in W. 
long. 8 5e, S. lat. 45 . | ; 
NARCISSUS, the DaFFoD1L, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts 
of fix leaves, and the nectarium of one entire funnel - 
ſhaped leaf; and the ſtamina are ſituate within the nec- 
tarium. There are 13 ſpecies, only two of which are 
natives of Britain, viz, the poeticus, common pale 
daffodil, or primroſe peerleſs; and the pſeudo-narcif- 
ſus, or wild Engliſh daffodil. 
NARCOTICS, in medicine, ſoporiferous medicines, 
which excite a ſtupefaction. 4 
Narcotics, called alſo hypnotics, anodynes, or ſtu- 
pefactives, are ſaid, by Hoffman, to be ſuch kind of 
remedies as, by their ſubtle, noxious, and deleterious 
exhalations, diminiſh, or quite deſtroy, the ſenſe and 
morion of the ſolid parts, Among narcotics, the moſt 
eminent are thoſe which are uſually prepared for me- 
dicinal uſes of the whole poppy, eſpecially opium; as 
alſo all thoſe prepared of mandragoras, hyoſcyamus, 
{tramonium, and datura. * 
NARDO, a port town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples: E. long. 199, N. lat. 40% 33“. h 
NARDUS, in botany, a genus of the triandria mono- 
gynia claſs, It has no calix, and the corolla confiſts 
of two valves. There are five ſpecies, only one of 
which, viz. the ſtricta, or malt-graſs is a native of 
Britain. | | ( | | 
NARRATION, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital or re- 
Hearſal of a fact as it happened, or when it is ſuppoſed 
to have happened. See DescriyTION. 


NARWAL, in ichthyology, See Monodon, 
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NARVAR, a city of the hither India, the capital of the 
province of Narvar: E. long. 79, N. lat. 25“ 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone, making the upper part 
of the noſe. See AxATroux, p. 160. f 

NASSAU, the capital of the county of the ſame name in 
Germany: E. long. 7 25, N. lat. 50% 217. 

NASSUS, in ichthyology, See Cyrxixus, 

NATES, 1a anatomy, a term expreſling thoſe two fleſhy 
exterior parts of the body vulgarly called the but. 
tocks, ARSE». | 

NaTEs CEREBRI, See AnaTonr, p. 286. 

NATION, a collectise term, uſed for a conſiderable 
number of people inhabiting a certain extent of land, 
confined within fixed limits, and under the ſame go- 
verument. 

NATIVE, a perſon conſidered as born in a certain place 
which was the proper reſidence of his parents, and 
where he received his education. 

NATIVITY, or NATAL pay, the day of a perſon's 
birth : The word nativity is chiefly uſed in 88 
of the ſains, as the nativity of St. John the Baptiſt, 
Sc. But when we ſay the Nativity, it is underſtood 
of that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the feaſt of Chriſtmas. | 

NATOLIA, the modern name of the Leſſer Aſia, being 
the molt welterly part of Turkey in Aſia, and conſiſting 

of a large peninſula, which extends from the river Eu- 
phrates, as far as the Archipelago, the ſeas of Marmo- 
ra, the ſtraits of Galipoli and of Conſtantinople, which 
ſeparate it from Europe on the welt. It is bounded on 

* the north by the Black-Sea, and on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea. | 

NATRIX, in zoology. See Coluzg R. 

NATRUM, the nitre of the ancients, in natural hiſtory, 
is a genuine, pure and native ſalt, extremely different 
from our ritre, and indeed from all the other native 

ſalts; it being a fixed alkali, plainly of the nature of 
thole made by fire from vegetables, yet capable of a 
regular cryſtallization, which thoſe ſalts are not. It is 
found on the ſurface of the earth, or at very ſmall 
depths within it; and is naturally formed into thin and 
flat cakes or cruſts, which are of a ſpungy or cavernous 
ſubſtance, very light and friable, and, when pure, of a 
pale browniſh-white ; but as its ſpungy texture renders 
it very ſubject to be fouled by earth received into its 
pores, it is often met with of a deep dirty brown, and 
not unfrequently reddiſh. LEE: 

Natrum, whether native or purified, diſſolves in a 
very {mall quantity of water; and this ſolution is, in 
many parts of Aſia, uſed for waſhing ; where it is alſo 
made into ſoap, by mixing it with oil. Natrum reduced to 
powder, and mixed with ſand or flints, or with any o- 
ther ſtone of which eryſtal is the baſis, make them rea- 

dily run into glaſs, Gold heated red hot, and ſprinkled 
with a ſmall quantity of this falt, melts immediately; 
filver ignited and ſprinkled with it, melts in the ſame man- 
ner; as does alſo iron, copper, and the regulus of anti- 
mony, which melt much more eaſily than they otherwiſe 
would do, Mercu:y will not be mixed with it by any 
art, and indeed will not amalgamate with metals if only 

a little of this ſalt be added. It is found in great abun- 
dance in many parts of Aſia, where the natives ſweep 
it 


N AT 
t up from the ſurface of the ground, and call it ſoap- 
earth. The earlieſt account we have of it is in the 
Scriptures, where we find that the ſalt called nitre in 
thoſe times would ferment with vinegar, and had an 
abſterſive quality, ſo that it was uſed in baths and in 
waſhing things. Solomon compares the finging of 
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ATurar HisToxy, is that ſcience which not only 

gives compleat deſcriptions of natural productions 
in general, but alſo teaches the method of arranging them 
into Claſſes, Orders, Genera, and Species. This defi- 
-nitioa includes Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, . &c. 
Bur, in a work of this kind, we thought it would be 
eaſier, and more advantageous to the reader, to treat theſe 
branches of natural hiſtory ſeparately under their reſpec- 


tive names. See BoTAany, Gr. Under the title of 


NaTturaL His rox, therefore, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to Zo00LOGY, or that part of it which relates to Ani- 


mals. It is likewiſe neceſſary to mention in this place, that 


we have given the deſcriptions and charactets of animals 
under their proper names. The ſcientific part of the ſub- 
ject, therefore, or the method of inveſtigating the genera 
or ſpecies of animals, by means of natural er artificial 
arrangement, only remains to be explained. 

In order to abridge the ſtudy of zoology, many me- 
thods of reducing animals to claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, 
have been invented. But, as that of Linnæus is undoubt- 
edly the belt, the moſt extenſive, and the leaſt underſtood, 
we ſhall give a brief account of it. 


Linnzus divides the whole animal kingdom into 6 claſſes, 
The characters of theſe 6 claſſes are taken from the in- 
ternal ſtructure of animals, in the following manner, 

__ Crass I. MAMMALIA, includes all animals that 
ſuckle their young. The characters of this claſs 
are theſe :—The heart has two ventricles and 
two auricles ; the blood is red and warm; and 
the animals belonging to it are viviparous. 

Crass H. AVES, or Bixvs,—The characters 
are the ſame with thoſe of Claſs I. excepting 
that the animals belonging to it are oviparous. 

CLrass III. AMPHIBIA, or Anry1ziovs A- 
NIMALS.—The heart has but one ventricle and 
one auricle; the blood is red and cold; and the 
animals belonging to this claſs have the command 
of their lungs, 2 that the intervals between in- 
ſpiration and expiration are in ſome meaſure vo- 
luntary. | 

Crass IV. PISCES, or Fisaes.—The Mart 
has the ſame ſtructure, and the heed the ſame 
qualities with thoſe of the Amphibia; but the a- 
nimals belonging to this claſs are eaſily diſtioguiſh- 
ed from the Amphibia, by having no ſuch volun- 
tary command of their /ungs, aud by having exter- 
nal branchie or gills, . 


£CLiass V. INSECTA, or InszcrTs,—The heart 
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ſongs with a heavy heart, to the contrariety of vinegar 
and nitre; and Jeremiah ſays, that*if the ſinner waſh 
himſelf with 'nitre, his fin is not cleanſed off, Theſe 
are properties that perfectly agree with this ſült, but nat 
at all with our ſalt petre. | 
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has one ventricle, but no auricle; the Ghod is 
cold and white; and the animals are furniſhed 
wit antennæ, or feelers. 
Cuass VI. VERMES, or Woxms.—The cha- 
racters ate the ſame with thoſe of Claſs V. only 


the animals have no antennæ, and are-furniſhed 
with tentacula. 


The Firfi Claſs, MAMMALIA, is fubdivided into; 
OrDers; the characters of which are taken from the 
number, ſtructure, and fituation of the TzzTH. 

Orp I. The PximaTEs, have 4 inciſores, or 
fore-teeth, in each jaw, and one deg- tooth. N. B. 
By one dog-tooth, Linnæeus means one on each 
fide of the fore · teeth in both jaws.— This order 
includes 4 genera, viz. Homo, Simia,. Lemur, 
Veſpertilio. See theſe articles, 

Oxver II. The BxvuTa, have no fore-teeth in ei- 
ther jaw. — This order includes 6 genera, viz. 
Elephas, Trichechus, Bradypus, Myrmecophaga, 
Manis, Daſypus. See theſe articles. 

OnDex III. The Fez x, have, for the moſt part, 
6 conical fore-teeth in each jaw. This order io 
cludes 10 genera, viz. Phoca, Canis, Felis, Vi- 
verra, Muſtela, Urſus, Didelphis, Talpa, Sorex, 
Erinaceus, See theſe articles. 

Orb IV. The Grizes, have 2 fore-teeth in 
each jaw, and no deę- teeth. This order includes 
6 genera, viz. Hyſtrix, Lepus, Caſtor, Mus, 
Sciurus, Noctilio. See theſe articles. 

OrDerx V. The Pxcora, have no fore teeth in 
the upper jaw, but 6 or 8 in the under-jaw.— 
This order includes 6 genera, viz. Camelus, 
Moſchus, Cervus, Capra, Ovis, Bos. See theſe 
articles, 

OxrDsx VI. The BeLLvu mz, have obtuſe fore-tecth 
in each jaw.—This order includes 4 genera, viz. 
Equus, Hippopotamus, Sus, Rhinoceros. See 
thele articles. | 

OzvDer VII. The Ceres, or whale kind, have no 
uniform character in their teeth, being very dit- 
ferent in the different genera ; but are ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from the other orders of Mamma- 
lia, by living in the ocean, having pectoral tos, 
and a fiſtula or ſpiraculum upon the head, —This 
order includes 4 genera, viz, Monodon, Balæna, 
Phyſeter, Delphinus, See theſe articles, 

The generic characters of the Mammalia are, like thoſe 
of the orders, almoſt entirely taken from the TssTH, 

| | excepting 
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excepting the Veſpertilio, which, beſides the character of are very various: For example, the colour of particular 
of the order derived from the teeth, has this further mark, feathers or parts of ſeather: ; crels of feathers on the 


that there is a membrane attached to the feet and ſides, 
by means of which the creature is enabled to fly ;—the 
Hyllrix, whoſe body is covered with ſharp ſpines ;,—and 
the whole order of Pecora, whole genera, beſides the 
charaQers taken from the teeth, are «diſtinguiſhed into 
thoſe which have horns, thoſe which have no horns, and 
by peculiarities in the horns themſelves. 

The /pecific characters are very various, being taken 
from any part of the body which poſſeſſes a peculiar uni- 
form mark of diſtintion. As examples of theſe charac- 
ters are to be found under the proper name of each genus, 
it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing further concerning them 
in this place. 


The Second Claſt, AVES, is ſubdivided into fix Ox - 
ERS, the characters of which are taken chiefly from the 
{tructure of the BILL. | 

Ozver I. The AcciritrEs, have a HOOKED 
BILL, the ſuperior mandible, near the baſe, be- 
ing extended on each fide beyond the inferior; and 
in ſome, the fuperior mandible is armed witb teeth. 
— This order includes 4 ſpecies, viz, Vultur, 
Falco, Strix, Lanius. See theſe articles. 


OabERx II. The P1cz, bave a convex, compreſſed 


BILL, reſembling a knife.—This order contains 
22 genera, viz. Buphaga, Certhia, Corvus, Cu- 
culus, Oc. See theſe articles. 

OxDper III. The Ane ERESs, have an obtuſe n1LL, 
gibbous at the baſe, broadeſt at the point, cover- 


ed with a ſmooth ſkin, and furniſhed with teeth: 


The tongue is fleſhy ; and the toes are palmated, 
or webbed.—This order includes 12 genera, viz. 
Alca, Anas, Colymbus, Diomedia, &c, See 
theſe articles, 

OrDer IV. The GralLz, have a long, obtuſe, 
and ſomewhat cylindrical] 3111: The 7ongue is 
undivided, and fleſtiy ; and the %ig are naked. 
This order contains 18 genera, viz. Ardea, Fu- 
lica, Tringa, Charadrius, &c. See theſe articles. 

Ozper V. TheGariinz, have a convex BILL; 
the ſuperior mandible is vaulted over the inferior, 
and the margin of the ſuperior mandible folds over 
the inferior one: The noſtrils are half covered 
with a convex cartilaginous membrane: The ree- 
trices, or principal quill-feathers of the tail, are 
always more than twelve in number; and the feet 
are divided, but connected at the inmoſt joint. 
—This order contains 7 genera, viz. Didus, 
Phaſianus, Meleagris, Pavo, &c. See theſe ar- 
ticles, 

OrDer VI. The Pass EAESs, have a conical ſharp- 
pointed BILL ; and the noffrils are oval, wide, 
and naked. — This order contains 15 genera, viz. 
Caprimulgus, Alauda, Columba, &c. See theſe 
articles, 

The generic characters of this claſs are taken from 
peculiarities in the b:{/, the noſtrils, the tongue, the feet, 
the feathers, the face, the figure of the body, &c. 

The characters which ſerve to difſtinguiſk the ſpecies 
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head, diſpoſed in different manners; the colour of the 
cere or wax; the colour of the feet; the ſhape and length 
of the tail; the number, ſituation, Cc. of the toes ; the 
colour and figure of the 511; &c, 


The Third Claſs, AMPHIBIA, is divided into four 
OrDens, . : | 

Orper I. TheReerTiuLes, have legt, and breathe 
by the mouth.—This order contains 4 genera, 
viz. Teſtudo, Draco, Lacerta, Rana, See theſe 

articles. 

Orvper II. The Ssarzurzs, have no egg, and 
breathe by the mouth, — This order contains 6 
genera, viz. Crotalus, Boa, Coluber, Anguis, 
Amphiſbzna, Cœcilia. See theſe articles. 

Ozxper III. The NaxrtEs, are furniſhed with 
lungs, and at the ſame time breathe by lateral 
gills ; and the rays of their fins are cartilaginous, 
— This order contains 14 genera, viz. Accipenſer, 
Baliſtes, c. See theſe articles. 

Oa DER IV. The Manrzs, have both lungs and 
gills ; and the fee? are forniſhed with toes and 
claws.— This order contains but one genus, viz. 
the Siren. See Sinn, 

The generic characters of this claſs are taken from the 
general figure of the body ; from their having tails or no 
rails ; being covered with a hell; having teeth or no 
teeth in the mouth ; being furniſhed with wings ; having 
covered or naked bodies ; from the number, fituation, and 
figure of the ſcuta and /cales; from the number and ſitua- 
tion of the ſpiracula; from the ſituation of the mouth, &c, 

The ſpecific characters are ſo very various, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to enumerate them, 


The Fourth Claſs, PISCES, is ſubdivided into four 
OrDEexs, the characters of which are taken from the ſitua- 
tion of the belly-fins. 

OabER I. The Aropes, have no belly-fins.— 
This order contains 8 genera, viz. Ammodytes, 
Anarrhicas, Murzna, Cc. See theſe articles. 

Ozpes II. The JucuLares, have the belly-firrs 
placed before the pectoral fur. — This order in- 
cludes 5 genera, viz. Callionymus, Blennius, Ga- 
dus, &c. See thele articles. 

Order III. The Troracici, have the be/ly-fnf 
placed under the pectoral fins — This order com- 
prehends 17 genera, viz. Gabius, Labrus, Spa- 
rus, ©c. See theſe articcles. 

OxDex IV. The ABdominaLEs, have the belly-fins 
placed behind the pedtoral This order 
contains 17 genera, viz. Fiſtulfiria, Efox, Clu- 
pea, Cyprinus, e. See thele articles. 

The generic characters of this claſs are taken from 
peculiarities in the head, the mouth, the teeth, the no- 
Hrilt, the rays in the membrane of the gills, the eyes, 
the general figure of the body, the figure af the tail, the 
ſituation of the ſpiracula, &c. 

The ſpecific characters are taken from peculiarities in 


all the parts above caumerated, and many others. 
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The Sixth Claſe, VERMES, is divided into five Ox. 
DERS. 


The Fifth Claſs, INSECTA, is ſubdivided into 4 Or- 


ERS, the characters of which are taken from the wings. 


OzDzx 1. The Coro rTERA, have ſour wings, the 
two ſuperior ones being cruftaceous, and furnifhed 
with a ſtraight ſuture. This order comprehends 
40 genera, viz. Attelabus, Scorabæus, Cocci- 
nella, Melee, &c. See theſe articles. 

OxzvDer II. The HZMuir TENA, have four wings, 
the two ſuperior ones being /emicruftaceous, and 
incumbent, i. e. the interior edges lie above one 
another. — This order includes 12 genera, viz. 
Blatta, Gryllus, Cicada, &c, See theſe articles. 

Ozvex III. The LETI Dor TENA, have four wings, 
all of them imbricated with ſcales. —This order 
contains 3 genera, viz. Papilio, Sphinx, Phalæna. 
See thele articles, 

OzrDer IV. The NevroerErA, have four wings 
inter woven with veins, like a piece of network, 
and no /tirg in the anut.— This order includes 7 
genera, viz. Libella, Ephemera, Hemerobius, Cc. 
See theſe articles. 

Ozvex V. The HyuEVOr TEA, have the ſame 
characters with the former, only the anus is arm- 
ed with a ſting. But this mark is peculiar to the 
females and neuters ; for the males have no 
fling, —This order comprehends 10 genera, viz, 

Apis, Formica, Veſpa, &c. See theſe articles. 

OxDer VI. The DieTExA have two wings, and 
two clavated halteres or balances behind each 
wing, —This order contains 10 genera, viz, Com- 
bylius, Aſilus, Tipala, &c. See theſe articles. 

OapEA VII. The ArrERA, have ne wings. 
This order contains 14 ſpecies, viz. Acarus, 
Aranea, Pediculus, Sc. See theſe articles, 
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"NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, that which conſiders the pow- 
ers and properties of natural bodies, and their mutual 
actions on one another, See Mgecnanics, Orrics, 
AsTRONOMY, HyYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS. 

NATURALIZATION. See Law, Tir. x, 6. 

NATURALS, among phyſicians, whatever naturally be- 
longs to an animal, in oppoſition to non-naturals, See 
Nown-NATURALS. 

MATURE, according to Mr. Boyle, has eight different 
fignifications ; it being uſed, 1. For the Author of na- 
ture, whom the ſchoolmen call Natura Naturans, being 
the ſame with God. 2. By the nature of a thing, we 
ſometimes mean its eſſence; that is, the attributes 
which make it what it is, whether the thing be cor- 
poreal or not; as when we attempt to define the na- 
tate of a fluid, of a triangle, c. 3. Sometimes we 
confound that which a man has by nature, with what 
accrues to him by birth; as when we ſay, that ſuch a 
man is noble by nature. 4. Sometimes we take nature 
for an internal principle of motion; as when we ſay, 
that a {tone by nature falls to the earth. 5. Sometimes we 
underſtand, by nature, the eſtabliſhed courſe of things. 
6. Sometimes we take nature for an aggregate of pow» 


underſtands the Latin language to peruſe the Syſtema Na- 
turæ of Linnæus without the aſſiſtance of a maſter; which 
was the principal object of this article. 


world, in its preſent ſtate, confidered as a principle; 


OzDer I. The InTESTiINA, are the molt ini 
animals, being perfectly naked, and without 
limbs of any kind.— This order contains 7 ge- 
nera, viz. Lumbricus, Spinunculus, Falciola, 
Gordius, Aſcaris, Hirudo, Mycine: See theſe 
articles. | 

Oxrvptr II. The MoriLusca, are likewiſe {mp}: 
naked animals, without any hell: but they are 
brachiated, or furniſhed with a kind of imb. 
This order comprehends 18 genera, viz. Aſcidia, 
Limare, Doris, Tethys, Aphrodita, Sepia, viz, 
See theſe articles. 

OzxDer III. The TesTACea, have the ſame 
characters with thoſe of Order II. but are co- 
vered with a hell. — This order includes 39 ge- 
nera, viz, Anoinia, Cardium, Argonauta, Bulla, 
Buccinum, c. 

OzDer IV. The Liruoruv TA, are compound 
animals, fixed upon a calcareous baſe conſtructed 
by the creatures themſelves, — This order includes 
the corals, of which there are 4 genera, viz, 
Tubipora, Madrepora, Cc. See thele articles, 

OapbER V. The Zoor uv TA, are compound animalr, 
furniſhed with a kind of fowers, and having a 
vegetating root and ſlem.— This order contains 

15 genera, viz, Spongia, Gorgonia, Tubularia, 
Hydra, Sc. See thele articles, 


This ſhort explanation will enable any perſon who 
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powers belonging to a body, eſpecially a living one; 
in which ſenſe phyſicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
weak, or ſpent ; or that, in ſuch or ſuch diſeaſes, 
nature left to herſelf will perform the cure. 7. Some- 
times we uſe the term nature for the univerſe, or 
whole ſyſtem of the corporeal works of God; as when 
it is ſaid of a phcenix, or chimera, that there is no 
ſuch thing in nature. 8. Sometimes too, add that mot 
commonly, we expreſs by the word nature a kind of 
{emi-deity, or other ſtrange kind of being. 

If, ſays the ſame philoſopher, I were to propoſe a 
notion of natura lefs ambiguous than thoſe already 
mentioned, and with regard to which many axioms re- 
lating to that word may be conveniently underſtood, 
I ſhould firſt diſtinguiſh between the univerſal and the 
particular nature of things. Univerſal nature I would de- 
fine to be the aggregate of the bodies that make up the 


by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, according to the 
laws of motion preſcribed by the Author of all things. 
And this makes way for the other ſubordinate notion; 
ſince the particular nature of an individual conſiſts in 
the general nature applied to a diltin& portion of the 
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univerſe; of, Which is the ſame thing, it is a particular 
aſſemblage of the mechanical properties of matter, as 
figure, motion, Oc. . 

NAVARINO, a port-town of European Turkey in the 
Morea, ninety- miles ſouth - weſt of Corinth. 

NAVARRE, a province of Spain, bounded by French 

| Navarre on the north-eaſt, by Arragon on the ſouth- 
caſt, by Old Caſtile on the ſouth-welt, and by Guipuſ- 
coa on the welt : it is a mountanious country, 

French Navarre, ſeparated from Spaniſh Navarre 
on the ſouth- weſt by the Pyrenees: it is only thirty 
miles long, and fifteen broad ; being one of the moſt 
barren provinces in France, 


NAVE, in architecture, the body of a church where the 
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Av1GATI10N, is the art of conducting or carrying a 
ſhip from one port to another. In order to under- 
ſtand this ſcience, particularly the theoretical parts of it, it 
is neceſſary that the ſtudent be acquainted with the general 


principles of GEOMETRY, ASTRONOMY, and TRiGON0- 
METKY, Sce theſe articles, 


Sea. I. Of the Loc-Ling and Comrass. 


- 1. The method commonly made uſe of for meaſuring 
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people are diſpoſed, reaching from the balluſter, or 
rail of the choiy, to the chief door. 

NAVEL, ia anatomy, the centre of the lower part of 
the abdomen ; being that part where the umbilical veſ- 
ſels paſſed out of the ſœtus to the placenta of the mo- 
ther, See MibwirERv. 

NAveL-WORT, in botany. See CoTYLEDON, 

NAVEREINI, a town of Gaſcony, in France, ſixteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bayonne, 

NAVEW, in botany, See Brass1ca, of which it is a 
ſpecies. | | 

NAVICULARE os, is anatomy. See Ax Ar. p. 186. 

NAVID AD, a port-town of Mexieo, in the province of 
Mechoachan: W. long. 1109, and N. lat. 19“. 
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of a meridian will be about 367 200 feet; whence the 
of that, viz, a minute, or nautical mile, muſt contain 
6120 ſtandard feet; conſequently, ſince 4 minute is the 
As part of an hour, and each knot being the ſame part 
of a nautical mile, it follows, that each knot will contain 
the +4; of 6120 feet, viz. 51 feet. 

6. Hence it is evident, that whatever number of knots 
the ſhip runs in half a minute, the ſame number of miles 


ſhe will run in one hour, ſuppoſing her to run with the 
ſame degree of velocity during that time; and therefore 
it is the general way to heave the log every hour to know 
her rate of failing: but if the force or direction of the 


a ſhip's way at fea, or how far ſhe runs in a given ſpace 
of time, is by the log-line, and half-minute glaſs, 
2. The log is a flat piece of wood, in ſhape hike a floun- 


der, having a piece of lead faſtened to its bottom, which 
makes it itand or ſwim upright in the water: to this log 
1s tied or faſtened a long line, which is called the log-line; 
end this is commonly divided into certain ſpaces, each of 
which is, or ought to be, ſuch a proportional part of a 
nautical mile (60 of which make a degree of a great circle 
on the earth) as half a minute (the time allowed for the 
experiment) is of an hour, 

2. Theſe ſpaces are called knots, becauſe at the end of 
each of them there is a piece of twine with knots in it, 
inree ved between the ſtrands of the line, which ſhews how 
many of theſe ſpaces or knots are run out during tke 
half minute, They commonly begin to be counted at the 
diſtance of about 10 fathom or 60 feet from the log; that 
lo the log, when it is hove over board, may be out of the 
eddy of the ſhip's wake before they begin to count; and 
tor the more ready diſcovery of this point of commence- 
ment, there is commonly faſtened at it a piece of red rag. 

4 The log being thus prepared, and hove over board 
from the poop, and the line veered out (by the help of a 
reel, that turns eaſily, and about which it is wound) as 
faſt as the log will carry it away, or rather as the ſhip ſails 
trom it, will ſhew, according to the time of veering, how 
far the ſhip has run in a given time, and conſequently her 
rate of failing, 

5. A degree of a meridian, according to the exacteſt 
meaſures, contains about 69.545 Engliſh miles; and each 
mile by the ſtatute being 5280 feet, therefore a degree 


wind vary, and not continue -the ſame during the whole 
hour; or if there has been more fail ſer, or any ſail handed, 
that ſo the ſhip has run ſwifter or ſlower in any part of 
the hour than ſhe did at the time of heaving the log ; 
then there muſt be an allowance made accordingly for it, 
and this muſt be according to the diſcretion of the artiſt. 

7. Sometimes when the ſhip is before the wind, and 
there is a great ſea ſetting after her, it will bring home 
the log, and conſequently the ſhip will ſail faſter than is 
given by the log. In this caſe it is uſual, if there be a very 
great ſea, to allow one mile in ten, and leſs in proportion, 
if the ſea be not ſo great. But for the generality, the 
ſhip's way is really greater than that given by the log ; 
and therefore, in order to have the reckoning rather before 
than behind the ſhip, (which is the ſafeſt way,) it will be 
proper to make the ſpace on the log- line between knot 
and knot to conſiſt of 50 feet inſtead of 51. | 

8. If the ſpace between knot and knot on the log-line 
ſhould happen to be too great in proportion to the half- 
minute glaſs, viz. greater than 5o feet, then the diſtance 
given by the log will be too ſhort ; and if that ſpace be 
too ſmall, then the diſtance run (given by the log) will be 
too great; therefore to find the true diſtance run in ei- 
ther caſe, having meaſured the diſtance between knot and 
knot, we have the following proportion, viz. 
As the true diſtance, 5ofeet, is to the meaſured diſtance; 
ſo are the miles of diſtance given by the log, to the true 
diſtance in miles that the ſhip has run. 

EXAMPLE 
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ExAur TR I, Suppoſe a ſhip runs at the rate of 6% knots 
in half a minute; but meaſuring the ſpace between knot 
and knot, I find it to be 56 feet: Required the true di- 
ſtance in miles. 

Making it, As 50 feet is to 36 feet, ſo is 6.25 knots to 
7 knots; I find that the true rate of ſailing is 7 miles in 
the hour. | 

ExAMrrz II. Suppoſe a ſhip runs at the rate of 63 
Knots in half a minute; but meaſuring the ſpace between 
knot and knot, I find it to be only 44 feet: Required the 
true rate of ſailing, 

Making it, As 50 feet is to 44 feet, ſo is 6.5 knots to 
5.72 knots; I find that the true rate or ſailing is 5.72 
miles in the hour, 

9. Again, ſuppoſing the diſtance between knot and 
| Knot on the log-line to be exactly 50 feet, but that the 
glaſs is not 30 ſeconds; then, if the glaſs require longer 
time to run than 3o ſeconds, the diftance given will be 
too great, if eſtimated by allowing 1 mile for every knot 
run in the time the aſs runs ; and, on the contrary, if 
the glaſs requires leſs time to run them 3o ſeconds, it 
will give the diſtance failed too ſmall. Conſequently, to 
find the true diſtance in either caſe, we muſt meaſure the 
time the glaſs requires to run out (by the method in the 
following article ;) then we have the following proportion, 
11. | 

As the number of ſeconds the glaſs runs, is to half a 
minute, or 30 ſeconds; ſo is the diſtance given by the log, 
to the true diſtance, 

ExaurLE I. Suppoſe a ſhip runs at the rate of 7 knots 
in the time the glaſs runs; but meaſuring the glaſs, I find 
it runs 34 ſeconds: Required the true diſtance ſailed. 

Making it, As 34 ſeconds is to 30 ſeconds, fo is 7.5 
to 6.6 ; I find that the ſkip ſails at the rate of 6.6 miles 
an hour, 

ExAMrLE II. Suppoſe a ſhip runs at the rate of 62 
knots; but meaſuring the glaſs, I find it runs only 25 ſe- 
conds: Required the true rate of ſailing. 

Making it, As 25 ſeconds is to 30 IA ſo is 6.5 
knots to 7.8 knots; I find that the true rate of ſailing 
is 7.8 miles an hour. 

10. In order to know how many ſeconds the glaſs runs, 
you may try it by a watch or clock, that vibrates ſeconds ; 
but if neitber of theſe be at hand, then take a line, and to 
the one end faſtening a plummet, hang the other upon a 
nail or peg, ſo as the diſtance from the peg to the centre 
of the plummet be 39+ inches: Then this put into motion 
will vibrate ſeconds; i. . every time it paſſes the perpen- 
dicular, you areto count one ſecond ; conſequently, by ob- 
ſerving the number of vibrations that it makes during the 
time the glaſs is running, we know how many ſeconds the 
glaſs runs, 

11. If there be an error both in the log line and half- 
minute plaſs, viz. if the diſtance between knot and knot 
and the log-line be either greater or leſs than 50 feet, 
and the glaſs runs either more or leſs than 30 ſeconds; 
then the finding out the ſhip's true diſtance will be ſome» 
what more complicate, and admit of three caſes, viz. 

Case I. If the glaſs runs more than 30 ſeconds, and 
the diſtance between knot and knot be leſs than 5o feet, 
then the diſtance give by the log-line, viz. by allowiog 
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1 mile for each knot the ſhip ſails while the glaſs is ro. 
ning, will always be greater than the true diſtance, fince 
either of theſe errors give the diſtance roo great. Conſe. 
quently, to find the true rate of failing in this caſe, we 
muſt firſt find (by Art. 8.) the diſtance, on the ſuppoſition 
that the log-line is only wrong, and then with this (by 
Art. 9.) we ſhall find the true diſtance, 

ExAmPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip is found to run at the rate 
of 6 knots; but examining tae glaſs, I find it runs 
ſeconds; and meaſuring the log-line, I find the diſtance 
between knot and knot to be but 46 feet: Required the 
true diſtance run, 

Firſt, (by Art. 8.) We have the following proportion, 
viz, As 50 feet: 46 feet :: 6 knots: 5.52 knots. Then 
(by Art. 9.) As 35 ſeconds: 30 ſeconds :: 5.52 knots : 
4-73 knots. Conſequently the true rate of ſailing is 4.7; 
miles an hour, 

Cas II. If the glaſs be leſs than 30 ſeconds, and the 
place between knot and knot be more than 50 feet; then 
the diſtance given by the log will always be leſs than the 
trae diſtance, fince either of thele errors lefſen the true 
diſtance, | 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip is found to run at the rate 
of 7 knots; but examining the glaſs, I find it runs only 25 
ſeconds ; and meaſuring the ſpace between knot an knot 
on the log line, I find it is 54 feet: Required the true 
rate of ſailing. | 

Firſt, (by Art. 9.) As 25 ſeconds : 30 ſeconds :: 4 knots: 
8.4 knots. Then (by Art. 8.) As 50 feet: 54 feet :: 8.4 
knots : 9.072 knots, Conſequently the true rate of ſail- 
ing is 9.072 miles an hour, 

Case III. If the glaſs runs more than 30 ſeconds, and 
the ſpace between knot and knot be greater than 50 feet; 
or if the glaſs runs leſs than 30 ſeconds, and the ſpace 
between knot and knot be leſs than 50 feet: then, ſince in 
either of theſe two caſes the effects of the errors are con- 
trary, it is plain the diſtance will ſometimes be too great, 
and ſometimes too little, according as the greater quantity 
of the error lies; as will be evident from the following 
examples. 

Ex aur I. Suppoſe a ſhip is found to run at the 
rate of 94 knots per glaſs; but examining the glaſs, it 
is found to run 36 ſeconds ; and by meaſuring the ſpace 
between knot and knot, it is foundto be 58 feet: Requi- 
red the true rate of ſailing, 

Firſt, (by Art. 8.) As 50 feet © 58 feet 9.5 knots 
: 11.02 knots. Then (by Art. 9.) As 38 ſeconds . 30 
ſeconds :: 11.02 knots : 8.7 knots. Conſequently the 
ſhip's true rate of ſailing is 8.7 miles an hour, 

ExameLe II. Sappoſe a ſhip runs at the rate of 6 knots 
per glaſs; but examining the glaſs, it is found torunon!y 
20 ſeconds ; and by meaſuring the log-line, the diſtance 
between knot and knot is found to be but 38 feet: Required 
the true rate of ſailing. : 

Firſt, (by Art. 8) As 50 feet © 38 feet : 6 knots. 
4.56 knots, Then den Art 9.) As 20 ſeconds : 30 ſe- 
conds .: 4. 56 knots : 6 84 knots. Conſequently the 
true rate of ſailing is 6.83 miles an hour. | 

But if in this caſe it happen, that the time the glaſs 
takes to run be to the diſtance between knot and kn2t, 
as 30, the ſeconds in half a minute, is to 50, * 
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Fftance between knot and knot; then it is plain, that 
whatever number of ſeconds the glaſs conſiſts of, and 
whatever number of feet is contained between knot and 
knot; yet the diſtance given by the log line, will be the 
true diſtance io miles, 


by the log-line, deſcribed in the foregoing articles, be 
that which is now commonly made uſe of; yet it is ſub- 
ject to ſeveral errors, and theſe very conſiderable. For 
firſt, the half-minute or quarter minute glaſſes (by which, 
and the log, the ſhip's way is determined) are ſeldom or 
never true, becauſe dry and wet weather have a great 
influence on them ; ſo that at one time they may run 
more, and at another time fewer than 30 ſeconds, and 
it is evident that a ſmall error in the glaſs will cauſe a 
ſerfible one in theſhip's way. 
of the log is to have it ſwim upright, or perpendicular to 
the horizon: but this is too often wanting in logs, becauſe 
ſew ſeamen examine whether it is ſo or not, and generally 
take it upon truſt, being ſatisfied if it weigh a little 
more at the ſtern than the head: and from this there 
flows an error in the reckoning ; for if the log does not 
ſwim upright, it will not hold water, nor remain ſteady 
in the place where it is heaved,, ſince the leaſt check in 
the hand in veering the line will make it come up ſe- 
veral feet: this repeated will make the errors become 
fathoms, and perhaps knots, which, how inſignificant ſo- 
ever they appear, are miles and parts of miles, and amount 
to a good deal in a long voyage. Another inconvenience 
attending the log line is its ſtretching and fhrinking ; for 
when a new line is firſt uſed, let it be ever ſo well ſtretch- 
ed upon the deck, and meaſured as true as poſhble, yet 
after wetting it ſhrinks conſiderably ; and conſequently to 
bethe better aſſured of the ſhip's way by the log-line, we 
ought to meaſure and alter the knots on it every time be- 
fore we uſe it; but this is ſeldom done oftner than once 
2 week, and ſometimes not above once or twice in a 
whole voyage ; alſo when the line is meaſured to its 
greateſt degree of ſhrinking, it is generally left there ; 
and when, by much uſe, it comes to ſtretch agam, it is 
ſeldom or never mended, though it will ſtretch beyond 
what it firſt ſhrunk, Theſe, and many other errors, too 
well known, attending that method of meaſuring the 
ſhip's way by the log-line, plainly anſwers for a great 
many errors committed in reckonings. So it is to be 
wiſhed, thateither this method were improved or amend- 
ed, or that ſome other method leſs ſubje& to error were 
found out, | 

13. The meridian and prime vertical of any place cuts 
the horizon in 4 poin?s, at 90 degrees diſtance from one 
another, viz. North, South, Eat, and Weſt; that part 
of the meridian which extends itſelf from the place to 
the north point of the Horizon is called the north line; 
that which tends to the ſouth point of the horizon, is 
called the ſouth line; and that part of the prime vertical 
which extends towards the right hand of the obſerver, 
when his face is turned to the north, is called the eaſt 
line; and laſtly, that part of the prime vertical which 
tends towards the left hand, is called the e line; the 
four points in which theſe lines meet the Horizon, are 
called the cardinal prints. 
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12. Though the method of meaſuring the ſhip's way 


Again, the chief property 


14. In order to determine the courſe of the winds, 
and to diſcover their various alterations or ſhiftings ; each 
quadrant of the horizon intercepted between the meridian 
and prime vertical, is uſually divided into eight equal 
parts, and conſequently the whole horizon into thirty- 
two; and the lines drawn from the place on which the 
obſerver ſtandeth, to the points of diviſion in his horizon, 
are called rumb lines, the four principal of which are 
thoſe deſcribed in the preceding article, each of them 
having its name from the cardinal point in the horizon 
towards which it tends; the reſt of the rumb lines have 
their names comounded of the principal lines on each 
fide of them, as in the figure ; (/e Navigation Plater, 
No. 1.) and over which-ſoever of theſe lines the courſe 
of the wind is directed, that wind takes its name ac- 
cordingly. 

15. The inſtrument commonly uſed at ſea for directing 
the ſhip's way, is called the mariger's compaſs ; which 
conſiſts of a card and two boxes, The card is a circle 
made to repreſent the horizon, whoſe circumference is 
quartered and divided into degrees, and alſo into thirty- 
two 8 8. parts, by lines draun from the centre to the 
ſeveral points of diviſion, called points of the compaſs. 
On the back fide of the card, and jult below the ſouth 
and north line, is fixed a ſteel needle with a braſs cupola, 


or hollow center in the middle, which is placed upon the 


end of a fine pin, upon which the card may eaſily turn 
about; the needle is touched with a load (tone, by which 
a certain virtue is infuſed into it, that makes it (and con- 
ſequently the ſouth and north line on the card above it) 
hang nearly 1n the plane of the meridian, by which means 
the ſouth and north lines on the card produced would 
meet the horizon in the ſouth and north points; and con- 
ſequently all the other lines on the card produced would 
meet the horizon in the reſpective points, 

16. The card is repreſented in No. . in which you 
may obſerve, that the capital letters N. 8, E, W, denote 
the four cardinal points, viz. N the North, $ the South, 
&c. and the ſmall letter 5 ſignifies the word by : the 
Rhombs in the middle between any two of the cardinals 
are expreſſed by the letters denoting theſe cardinals, that 
which denotes the point lying in the meridian having the 
precedence ; thus the rhomb in the middle between the 
north and eaſt is expreſſed N E. which is to be read 
North-Eaft ; alſo 8 W denotes the South-We/? rhomb, 
Ge. the other rhombs are expreſſed according to their ſi- 
tuation with reſpe& to theſe middle rhombs, and the 
neareſt cardinals, as is plain from the foreſaid figure, 

17. The card is put into a round box, made for it, 
having a pin erected in the middle, upon which the hollow 
centre of the needle is fixed, ſo as the card may lie ho: 
rizontal, and eaſily vibrate according to the motion of the 
needle: the box is covered over with a ſmooth glaſs, and 
is hung in a braſs hoop upon two cylindrical pins, diame- 
trically oppoſite to one another ; and this hoop is hung 
within another braſs circle, upon two pins at Tight angles 
with the former. Theſe two circles, and the box, are 
placed in another ſquare wooden box, ſo that the innermoſt 
box, and conſequently the card, may keep horizontal 
which way ſoever the ſhip heels. | | 

18. Since the meridians do all meet at the poles, and 
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there form certain angles with one another; and fince, if 
we move never ſo little towards the eaſt or weſt, from one 
place to ahother, we thereby change our menidian, and in 
every place the eaſt and welt line being perpendicular to 
the meridian; it follows, that the eaſt and weſt line in the 
firſt place will not coincide with the eaſt and weſt line in 
the ſecond, but be inclined to it at a certain angle: and 
conſequently all the other rhomb lines at each place will 
be inclined to each other, they always forming the ſame an- 
gles with the meridian, Hence it follows, that all rhombs, 
except the four cardinals, muſt be curves or heliſpherical 
lines, always tending towards the pole, and approaching 
it by infinite gyrations or turnings, but never falling into 
it. Thus let P (No. 2.) be the pole, EQ an arch of the 
equator, PE PA, &c. meridians, and EFGHKL any 
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rhomb: then becauſe the angles PEF, PFG. Ec. areby 
the nature of the rumb line equal, it is evident that it 
will form a curve line on the ſurface of the globe, always 
approaching the pole P, but never falling into it; for if 
it were poſſible for it to fall into the pole, then it u ould 
follow, that the ſame line could cut an infinite number of 
other lines at equal angles, in the ſame point; which is 
abſurd. | 

19. Becauſe there are 32 rumbs (or ports in the com. 
paſs) equally diſtant from one another, therefore the angle 
contained between any two of them adjacent will be z 19 
15“, viz. It part of 360; and ſo the angle contained 
between the meridian and the NSE, will be 11* 15%, 
and between the meridian and the NNE will be 229 300; 
and ſo of the reſt, as in the following table. 


ompaſs makes with the Meridian, 
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Sect. 2. Of PLaix SaiLtxG, 


1. Tuis method of ſailing ſuppoſes the earth to be a 
plane, and the meridians parallel to one another ; and 
likewiſe the parallels of latitude at equal diſtance from one 
another, as they really are upon the globe, Though this 
method be in itſelf evidently falſe ; yet in a ſhort run, 
and eſpecially near the equator, an account of the ſhip's 
way may be kept by it tolerably well. 

2. The angle formed by tbe meridian and rumb that 
2 ſhip ſails upon, is called the ſhip's courſe. Thus if a ſhip 
ſails on the NNE rhomb, then her courſe will be 225 300, 
and ſo of others. 

3. The diſtance between two places lying on the ſame 
parallel counted in miles of the equator, or the diſtance 
of one place from the meridian of another counted as a- 

dove on the parallel paſſing over that place, is called me- 
ridional diſtance ; which, in plain ſailing, goes under_the 
name of departure, | ; 

4. Let A (Ne 3.) denote a certain point on the earth's 
ſurface, AC it's meridian, and AD the parallel of lati- 


tude paſting through it ; and ſuppoſe a ſhip to ſail from 
A on the NNE rhomb till ſhe arrive at B; and through 
B draw the meridian BD, (which, according to the prin- 
ciples of plain ſailing, muſt be parallel to CA,) and the 
parallel of latitude BC; then the length of AB, viz. 
how far the ſhip has ſailed upon the NNE rhomb, is called 
her diſtance; AC or BD will be her difference of lati- 
tude, or northing; CB will be her departure, or eaſting ; 
and the angle CAB will be the courſe. Hence it is plain, 
that the diſtance failed will always be greater than ei- 
ther the difference of latitude or departure; it being the 
hypothenuſe of a right-angled triangle, whereof the other 
two are the legs; except the ſhip ſails either on a meri- 
dian, or a parallel of latitude : for if the ſhip ſails on a 
meridian, then it is plain, that her diſtance will be juſt 
equal to her difference of latitude, and ſhe will bave no 
departure; but if ſhe ſail on a parallel, then her diſtance 
will be the ſame with her departure, and ſhe will have no 
difference of latitude. It is evident alſo from the figure, 
that if the courſe be leſs than 4 points, or 45 degrees, 
its complement, viz, the other oblique angle, will be 
| greater 
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fester than 45 degrees, and ſo the difference of latitude 
Will be greater than the departure z_ but if the courſe be 
greater than 4 points, then the difference of latitude will 
be leſs than the departure ; and Jaſtly, if the courſe be 
juſt 4 points, the difference of Jatitude will be equal] to the 

arture. 

E Since the diſtance, difference of latitude, and de- 

artute, form a right-angled triangle, in which the oblique 
angle oppoſite to the departure is the courſe, and] the 
other its complement; therefore, having any two of theſe 


given, we can (by plain trigonometry) 6nd the reſt ; and 


hence ariſe the caſes of plain-{ailing, which are as follow, 

Cass I. Courſe and diſtance given, to find difference 
of latitude and departure, 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip fails from the latitude of 
20% 25" north, NNE, 32 miles, (No. 4.) Required 
the difference of latitude and departure, and the lati- 
tude cometo, Then (by right angle trigonometry,) we 
have the following analogy, for finding the departure, 
viz. 

As radius — — — — 10.00000 
to the diſtance AC — 32 — — — 1.50515 
ſo is the ſine of the courſe A 220 3o' — — 9.58284 
to the departure BO — — 12.25 — 1.08799 
{o the ſhip has made 12.25 miles of departure eaſterly, 
or has got ſo far to the eaſtward of her meridian, Thea 
for the difference of latitude or northing the ſhip has 
made, we have (by rectangular trigonometry) the follow- 
ing analogy, viz. | f 

As radius — — — — 10,00000 
is to the diſtance AC — 32 — 1.50515 
ſo is the co fine of courſe A — 229 30' — 9.96562 
to the difference of lat. AB — 29.59 — 1.47077 
ſo the ſhip has differed her latitude, or made of northing, 
29.57 minutes, 

And ſince her former latitude was north, and her dif- 
ference of latitude alſo north ; therefore, | 
To the latitude ſailed from — — 300, 25'N 
add the difference of latnude — — oo, 29.57 


and the ſum is the latitude come to 30%, 54.57N 

By this caſe are calculated the tables of difference of 
latitude, and departure, to every degree, point, and quar- 
ter-point of the compaſs | 

Cas II. Courſe and difference of latitude given, to 
ind diſtance and departure. 

ExameLs. Suppoſe a ſhip, it the latitude of 45* 25 
north, ſails NEN & eaſterly (No 5.) till ſhe come to the 
latitude of 46* 55” north. Required the diſtance and 
departure made good upon that courſe. 

Since both latitudes are northerly, and the courſe alſo 
northerly ; therefore, 3 
From the latitude come to — — — 46, 55, 


ſubtra& the latitude ſailed from — 459, 25 
and their remains — — — oil, 30' 
the difference of latitude, equal to go miles, 


And (by rectangular trigonometry) we bave the follow- 
ing analogy, for finding the departure BD, viz. 


As radius — _ 10.00000 
18 to the diff. of latitude AB — 90 — 1.95424 


. 369 
fo is the tangent of courſe A — ' 39%, 227 9.91404 


to the departure BD — — 73 84 1.86828 


ſo the ſhip has got 73 84 miles to the eaſtward of her for- 

mer meridian. | | 
Again, for the diſtance AD, we have (by rectangular 

trigonometry) the following proportion, viz, 

As radios — — — — 


| 10.000009 
is to the ſecant of the courſe 39®, 22 10.11176 
ſo is the difference of latitude AB go — 1.95424 


to the diſtance AD — — 116.4 2.06600 
CASE III. Difference of latitude and diſtance given, 
to fnd courſe and departure. 
ExAMPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip fails from the latitude of 
56 50 north, on a rhomb between ſouth and welt, 126 
miles, and ſhe is then found by obſervation to be in the 
latitude of 55% 40 north. Required the courſe ſhe ſailed 
on, and her departure from the meridian, No 6. 
Since the latitudes are both north, and the ſhip failing 
towards the equator ; therefore, 
From the latitude failed from — — 56* 5of 
ſubtract the obſerved latitude — — 549 100 


and the remainder — — — 
equal to 70 miles, is the difference of latitude. 
By rectangular trigonometry we have the following pro- 
portion for finding the angle of the courſe F, viz. 
As the diſtance failed DF — 126 — 2.10039 
is to radius — — — 10.00000 
ſo is the diff, of latiiude FD 70 — 1.84510 
to the co- ſine of the courſe F 562, 15" 9.74473 


01®, 40 


which, becauſe ſhe ſails between ſouth and weſt, will be 


ſouth 569 15” welt, or SW&W. Then, for the departure, 
we have (by rectangulal trigonometry) the following pro- 
portion, viz. ' 

As radius — — — —  10.00000 
is to the diſtance ſailed DF — 126 — 2.10037 
ſo is the ſine of the courſe F — 506, 15' 9.91985 
to the departure DE — — 1048 — 2.02022 
conſequently ſhe has made 104.8 miles of departure welt- 
erly. 

Gan IV. Difference of latitude and departure given, 
to find courſe and diſtance, 

ExAamyPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip fails from the latitude of 
44? 50 north, between ſouth and eaſt, till ſhe has made 
64 miles of ealting, and is then found by obſeryation to be 
in the latitude of 42® 56' north. Required the courſe 
and diſtance made good. 

Since the latitudes are both north, and the ſkip ſailing 
towards the equator ; therefore, 

From the latitude failed from — — 44, ;o/N 
take the latitude come to — — 429, 56 


— 


.. ᷣͤͤꝶofꝓÆ f 37 
equal to 114 miles, the difference of latitude or ſouth- 


ing. 
In this caſe by (rectangular trigonometry) we have the 


following proportion to find the courſe KG L (No. 7.) 
viz, | Beds 
As the diff. of latitude GK 114 — 


is to radius — 


2.05690 
— 10.00000 


ſo is the departure KL — | 64 — 1.80618 
to 
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to the trangent of courſe & — 29, 19 — 9.74928 
which, becauſe the ſhip is ſailing between ſouth and eaſt, 
will be ſouth 2919 eaſt, or 88E £ eaſt nearly. 

Then for the diſtance, we ſhall have (by rectangular tri- 

gonometry) the following analogy, viz, 
As radius — — — — 10.00000 
is to the diff. of latitude GK 114 — 2.05690 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe — 299, 19' 10.05952 
to the diſtance GL — — 130.8 — 2.11642 
conſequently the ſhip has ſailed on a SSE + ealt courſe 
130.8 miles, 

Cas V. Diſtance and departure given, to find courſe 
and difference of latitude. 

Exaurtrz. Suppoſe a ſhip at ſea ſails from the 
latitude of 34 24 north, between north and weſt 124 
miles, and is found to have made of weſting 86 miles. 
Required the courſe ſteered, and the difference of latitude 
or northing made good, 

In this caſe (by rectangular trigonometry) we have the 
following proportion for finding the courſe ADB, (No, 


B.) viz, 


As the diſtance AD — 124 


* 209342 
is to radius — — — — 10.00000 
ſo is the departure AB — 86 — 1.93450 


to the fine of the courſe D 43%, 54 — 9.84108 
ſo the ſhip's courſe is north 339 54 weſt, or NWN 4 
welt du! th 

Then for the difference of latitude, we have (by rec- 


tangular trigonometry) the following analogy, viz.z 
As radius — — — _ 


10 00000 
is to the diſtance AD — 124 — 2.09342 
ſo is the co ſine of the courſe 43%, 54 — 985766 
to the diff. of latitude BD — 89.35 — 1.95108 


which is equal to 1 degree and 29 minutes nearly, 
Hence, to find the latitude the ſhip is iv, ſince both lati- 
tudes are north, and the ſhip ſailing from the equator; 
therefore, 

To the latitude ſailed from — — 34%, 24 


add the difference of latitude 3 TI 10, 20 


che ſum is — — — — 35®, 53 
the latitude the ſhip is in north. ä 

CASE VI. Courſe and departure given, to find diſtance 
and difference of latitude. 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip at ſea, in the latitude of 249 
30 ſouth, ſails SE6S, till ſhe has made of eaſting 96 
miles. Required the diſtance and difference of latitude 
made good on that courſe. 

In this caſe, by Nectangular Trigonometry, and by 
Caſe 2. we have the following proportion for finding the 
diſtance, (No 9.) viz. 

As the ſine of the courſe G 33%, 45* — 9.74474 
is to the departure HM — 96 — 1.98227 
ſo is radius — — — — 10.00000 
to the diſtance GM — 172.8 — 2.23753 

Then, for the difference of latitude, we have (by rec · 

tangular trigonometry) the following analogy, viz. 
As the tangent of courſe — 3329, 45 — 9.82489 
is to the departure HM — 96 — — 1 98227 
ſo is radius — — — — 10.00000 
to the difference of latitude GH — 143.7 — 2.15738 
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equal to 29, 24 nearly. Conſequently, ſiace the latitude 
the ſhip ſailed from was ſouth, and ſhe ſailing (till towards 
the ſouth, | | 

To the latitude failed from —  — 24, 30 
add the difference of latitude — — — 2, 24 


- 


and the foam — —  — — 26%, 54 
is the latitude ſhe is come-to ſouth. 

6. When a ſhip ſtems ſeveral courſes in 24 hours, then 
the reducing all theſe into one, and thereby finding the 
courſe and diſtance made good upon the whole, is com- 
monly called the reſolving of a traverſe, 

7. At ſea they commonly begin each day's reckoning 
from the noon of that day, and from that time they ſet 
down all the different courſes and diſtances ſtemmed by 
the ſhip till noon next day upon the log-board ; then 
from theſe ſeveral courſes and diſtances had from the 
compaſs and log line, they compute the difference of 
latitude and departure for each courſe (by Caſe 1. of 
Plain Sailing;) and theſe, together with the courſes and 
diſtances, are ſet down in a table called the traverſe 
table, which conſiſts of five columns : in the firſt of which 
are placed the courſes and diſtances; in the two next the 
differences of latitude belonging to theſe courſes, accord- 
ing as they are north or ſouth; and in the two laſt are 
placed the departures belonging to theſe courſes, accord- 
ing as they are caſt or welt. Then they ſum up all the 
northings, and all the ſouthings ; and taking the difference 
of theſe, they know the difference of latitude made good 
by the ſhip in the laſt 24 hours, which will be north or 
ſouth, according as the ſum of the northings or ſouthings 
is greateſt : The ſame way, by taking the ſum of all the 
eaſtings, and likewiſe of all the weſtings, and ſubtractipg 
the leſſer of theſe from the greater, the difference will 
be the departure made good by the ſhip laſt 24 hours, 
which will be eaſt or weſt according as the ſum of the 
eaſtings is greater or leſs than the ſum of the weſtings; 
then from the difference of latitude and departure made 
good by the ſhip laſt 24 hours, found as above, they find 
the true courſe and diſtance made good upon the whole 
(by Caſe 4. of Plain Sailing), as alſo the courſe and 
diſtance to the intended port. 

ExAmrLE. Suppoſe a ſhip at ſea, in the latitude of 
480 24“ north at noon any day, is bound to a port in the 
latitude of 43* 4o' north, whoſe departure from the ſhi 
is 144 miles eaſt; conſequently the direct courſe and tif. 
tance of the ſhip is SSE + eaſt 315 miles; but by reaſon 
of-the ſhifting of the winds ſhe is obliged to ſteer the 
following courſes till noon next day, viz. SEbS 56 
miles, SSE 64 miles, NW4W 48 miles, SW welt 
54 miles, and SE6S 4 eaſt 74 miles. Required the courſe 
and diſtance made good the laſt 24 hours, and the bearing 
and diſtance of the ſhip from the intended port. 

The ſolution of this traverſe depends entirely on the 
1ſt and 4th caſes of Plain Sailing; and firſt we muſt (by 
Caſe 1.) find the difference of latitude and departure for 
each courſe. Thus, 

1 Courſe SES diſtance 56 miles. 


For departure, 
As radius — e 


— 3 10,00000 
is to the diſtance — 36 


— 1.74819 
; lo 
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Jo is the ſine of che courſe 33%, 4 — 9.74474 
o the departure — — 1.11 — 1.492 

; 5 For 8 latitude. OR 
As radius — — — — o. ooo 
is to the diſtance — 565 — 1.748 19 

ſo is the eo · ſine of the courſe 330, 47 — 9.91985 
to the diff. of latitude — 46.57 — 1.66804 


2. Courſe 88 E and diſtance 64 miles. 


For departure. 


3. Courſe NW W and diſtance 48 miles, 
For departure. 


As radius — — — 10,00000 
is to the diſtance — 43 _ 1.68124 
ſp is the fine of the courſe 56, 15 — 9.91985 
16 the departure _ 9.91 — 1.60109 
For difference of latitude. 
As radius — — — 10.00000 
is to the diſtance — 48 — 1.68124 
ſo is the co- ſine of the courſe 56, 155 — 9.74474 
to the difference of latitude 26.67 — 1.42598 


4. Courſe S5 WE welt and diſtance 54 miles. 
| For departure. 


As radius 


10 Bolojoofs} 


3s to the diſtance _ 54 — 1.73239 
ſo is the fine of the courſe 16˙, 527 — 9.46262 
to the departure — 15.67 — 8.19501 
| For difference of latitude. 

As radius — — — 10.00000 
is to the diſtance  — 54 — 173239 
ſo is the co. ſine of the courſe 16%, 52% — 9.98090 
to the difference of latitude 51.67 — 1.71329 


5. Courſe SEbS J eaſt and diſtance 74 miles, 
> For departure, 


As radius 10.00000 


is to the diſtance — 1.86923 
ſo is the ſine of the courſe 39% 2 — 980228 
to the departure — 46.94 * 1.67151 
| For difference of latitude, 
As radius — — — 10.00000 
is to the diſtance — m _ 1.8092 3 
ſo is the co- ſine of the courſe 399, 222 — 9.88824 
to the difference of latitude 57.21 — 1.75747 


Now theſe ſeveral courſes and diſtances, together with 
the differences of latitude and departures deduced from 
them, being ſet down in their proper columns in the 
traverſe table, will ſtand as on next column. 

From that table it is plain, ſince the ſum of the northings 
is 26.67, and of the ſouthings 214.58, the difference be- 
tween theſe, viz, 187 91. will be the ſouthing made good by 
the ſhip the laſt 24 hours; alſo the ſum of the eaſtings being 
102.55, and of the weſtings 55.58, the difference 46 97 
will be the caſting or departure made good by the ſhip's 
Vor. III. Ne 84. 2 
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As radius — — — — 10,00000 
is to the diſtance — , 64 _ 1.80618 
ſo is the ſine of the courſe 229%, 30' — 9.58284 
to the departure — 24.5 — 1.38902 
| For difference of latitude, ? 
As radius — — — 10.00000 
js to the diftance _ 64 _ 1.80618 
ſo is the co-fine of the courſe 22%, 30 — 9.96562 
to the difference of latitude 59.13 — 1.77180 


Courſes Diflanees Dif. of Lat. | Departure | 
N [ E 
N e en 
8E58 — 56 46 57 31.11 — 
SSE — 64 59.13 24.5 
NWIW — 48 26.67 —— 39.91 
SWAWeſt — 54 51.67 15.67] 
SE6SzEalt — 94 5721 | 46.94 ſ—— 
| | 26.67 214-58 102 55 55 58 
| ; 26 67 | 55-58] | 
oo Dif. of Lat. 187 91 46 9% Dep. | 


laſt 24 hours; conſequently, to find the true courſe and 
diſtance made good by the ſhip in that time, it will be, 
(by Caſe 4. of Plain Sailing,) 


As the difference of latitude — 18791 2.27393 
is to radius — — 10.00000 
ſo is the departure — — 46.97 1.67182 
to the tangent of the courſe 14%. 0} — 9.39789 


which is ShEz eaſt nearly. Then for the diſtance, it will be, 
As radius — 


— 10.00000 
is to the difference of latitude 187.91 2.27393 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 14, 03“ 10.01319 


to the diſtance — 193.7 2.28712 
conſequently the ſhip has made good the laſt 24 hours, 
on a SbE 7x eaſt courſe, 193,7 miles: And ſince the ſhip 
is ſailing towards the equator; therefore, 


From the latitude ſailed from _ 48%, 24 N 
take the diff, of latitude made good — 3, o8 8 
there remains _ — 45 „ 16 N 


the latitude the ſhip is in north. And becauſe the port 
the ſhip is bound for lies in the latitude of 43 40“ north, 
and conſequently ſouth of the ſhip ; therefore, 


From the latitude the ſhip is in — 459, 16˙ N 
take the latitude ſhe is bound for — 43, 40 N 
and there remains — — 1 0 


or 96 miles, the difference of latitude or ſouthing the ſhip 
has to make. Again, the whole eaſting the ſhip had to 
make being 144 miles, and ſhe having already made 
46.9% or 4 miles of caſting; therefore the departure or 
eaſting ſhe ſtill has to make will be 97 miles: conſequently, 
to find the direct courſe and diſtance between the ſhip 
and the intended port, it will be (by Caſe 4. of Plain 
Sailing) 


As the difference of latitude — 96 — 1.98227 
is to radius. — _ 10.00000 
ſo is the departure _ 97 — 1.98677 


to the tangent of the courſe — 35, 19 10.00450 


ad 
As radius — — Io. oo 
is to the difference of latitude 96 — 1.98227 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 45, 19' — 10.15293 
to the diſtance — 136.5 — 2.13620 


whence the true bearing and diſtance of the intended port 
is SE, 136.5 miles. | 


t 5 A Sock. 


1 


Sect. 3. Of ParALLEL SAILING. 


1. Sixcs the parallels of latitude do always decreaſe 
the nearer they approach the pole, it is plain a degree on 
any of them muſt be leſs than a degree upon the equator. 
Now in order to know the length of a degree on any of 
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them, let PB (No. 10.) repreſent half the earth's axis, 


PA aquadrant of a meridian, and conſequently A a poiat 
on the equator, C a point on the meridian, and CD a per- 
pendicular from that point upon the axis, which plainly 
will be the fine of CP the diſtance of that point from the 
pole, or the co- ſine of CA its diſtance from the equator ; and 
CD will be to AB, as the fineof CP, or 2 of CA, 
is to the radius. Again, if the quadrant PAB is turned 
round upon the axis PB, it is plain the point A will de- 
ſcribe the circumference of the equater whoſe radius is 
AB, and any other pcint C uponthe meridian will deſcribe 
the circumference of a parallel whoſe radias is CD, 

Cox. I. Hence (becauſe the circumference of circles 
are as their radii) it follows, that the circumference of 
any parallel is to the circumference of the equator, as 
the co ſine of its latitude is to radius. 

Cor. II. And fince the wholes are as their ſimilar 
parts, ic will be, As the length of a degree on any parallel 
is to the length of a degree upon the equator, ſo is the 
co fine of the latitude of that parallel to radius. 

Cor. III. Hence, as radius is to the co fine of any la- 
titude, fo are the minutes of difference of longitude be- 
tween two meridians, or their diſtance in miles upon the 
equator, to the diſtance of theſe two meridians on the 
parallel in miles. 


Cos. IV. And as the co · ſine of any parallel is to radius, 


ſo is the length of any arch on that parallel (intercepted 
betweentwo meridians) in miles, to the length of a ſimilar 
arch on the equator, or minutes of difference of longitude. 

Cor. V. Alſo, as the co ſine of any one parallel is to the 
co-fine of any other parallel, Jo is the length of any arch on 


A Table ſhewing how many Miles anſwer to a Degree of Longitude, at every Degree of Latitude. 


Ads radius 


0 
the firſt, in miles, to the length of the fame arch on the 
other in miles, 

2. From what has been ſaid, ariſes the ſolution of the 
ſeveral caſes of parallel failing, which are as follow. 

Cas I. Given the difference of longitude between 
two places, both lying on the ſame parallel; to find the 
diſtance between thoſe places, 

Exam?LE l. yan + a ſhip in the latitude of 5 4® 20 
north, ſails directly weſt on that parallel till ſhe has dif. 
fered her longitude 129 45'; required the diſtance failed 
on that parallel. | | \ 

Firſt, The difference of longitude reduced into minutes, 
or nautical m les, is 765", which is the diſtance between 
the meridian ſailed from, and the meridian come to, up- 
on the equator ; then to find the diſtance between theſe 
meridians on the parallel of 54 20, or the diſtance ſail- 
ed, it will be, by Cor. 3. of the laſt article, 


I'9,.00009 
54, 20 —— 9.76572 
765 —— 2.88366 


is to the co-fine of the lat. 
ſo are the minutes of diff. long. 
to the diſtance on he parallel 446.1 2.64938 

ExamyLe Il. A degree on the equator being 60 
minutes or nautical miles; required the length of a de- 
gree on the parallel of 51 32. 

By Cor. 3. of the laſt article, it will be 
As radius 10,00000 
is to the co- ſine of the Jatitude 51* 32' — 9.79383 
ſo are the minutes in 1 degree on the equa. 60 1.77815 
to * 37-32 1.57198 
the miles anſwering to a degree on the parallel of 5132 

By this problem the following table 1s conſtructed, 
ſhewing the geographic miles anſwering to a degree on any 
parallel of latitude z in which you may obſerve, that the 
columns marked at the top with D.L. contain the degrees 
of latitude belonging to each parallel; and the adjacent 
columns marked at the top, Miles, contain the geographic 
miles anſwering to a degree upon theſe parallels, 


— — 


— — — 


D. J e 5 Miles D. L. Mile D. L. M. L. Mile. 
Kr ARE MELTS WEEN lea HE | a 
159 99] 19 156-73] 37 [47-92]| 55 17-54 
2 159.97] 20 56.38 38 [47-28}} 56 16.53 
3 59.92] 21 56.010 39 46.620 57 15.52 
4 59.86 22 455-63} 40 [45-95}} 58 14-51 
$ 159 77] 23 |$$-23] 41 45280 59 13-50 
6 59.67 24 |54 8 42 [44 95/ 60 12 48 
7 159-561-25 [54-38] 43 [43-88|| 61 11.45 
8 59.420 26 [53-93] 44 [43-16] 62 10.42 
9 [59-26] 27 63.46 45 [42-43] 63 | 9.38 
10 59-08, 28 52.97 46 51.68 64 8 35 
11 [58.89] 29 62.47 47 40 92j 65 | 7-32 
12 |58 68] 30 51.96 48 40.15 66 6.28 
13 68.460 31 [51.43] 49. 39-36|| 67 5-23 
14 58.221 32 50.88 50 38.57) 68 4.18 
15 [157-95] 33 60.32 51 37-76] 69 3-14 
16 [57.67] 34 [49-74|] 52 36.94 70 2.09 
17 157-37] 35 [49-15] 53 36-11] 71 | 1.05 
18 57.06 36 48.54 54 35.26 72 o. o 


= 2 T: 7.2 

Though this table does only ſhew the miles anſwering 
to a degree of any parallel, whoſe latitude conſiſts of a 
whole number of degrees; yet it may be made to ſerve 
for any parallel whoſe latitude is ſome number of 
degrees and minutes, by making the following proportion, 
5 As 1 degree, or 60 minutes, is to the difference be- 
tween the miles anſwering to a degree in the next greater 
2nd next leſs tabular latitude than that propoſed; ſo is 
the exceſs of the propoſed latitude above the next tabular 
latitude, to a proportional part; which, ſubtracted from 
the miles anſwering to a degree of longitude in the next 
leſs tabular latitude, will give the miles anſwering to a 
degree in the propoſed latitude, 

ExAmPLE. Required to find the miles anſwering to a 
degree on the parallel of 56* 44 | by 

Firlt, The next leſs parallel of latitude in the table 
than that propoſed, is that of 562, a degree of which (by 
the table) is equal to 33.55 miles; and the next greater 
paralle] of latitude in the table, than that propoſed, is 
that of 57, a degree of which is (by the table) equal to 
22.68 miles; tbe difference of theſe is 87, and the 
diſtance between theſe parallels is 1 degree or 60 minutes; 
alſo the diſtance between the parallel of 56, and the 
propoſed parallel of 569 44', is 44 minutes: then by the 
preceding proportion it will be, As 60 is to 87, fo is 
44 to 638, the difference between a degree on the paral- 
lel of 56e and a degree on the parallel of 56 4; which 
therefore taken from 33.55, the miles anſwering to a de- 
gree on the. parallel of 56*, leaves 32.912, the miles 
anſwering to a degree on the parallel of 56% 44', as was 
required, | 

Case II. The diſtance ſailed in any parallel of lati- 
tude, or the diſtance between any two places on that pa- 
rallel, being given; to find the difference of longitude, 

ExamePLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 55 360 
north ſails directly eaſt 685.6 miles: required how much 
ſhe has differed her longitude. 

By Cor. 4. Art, 1. of this ſection, it will be 
As the co-line of the lat. 552 36' —— 9.75202 
is to radius 10.00000 
ſo is the diſtance failed —— 685 6 —— 2.83607 
to min. of diff. of long. 1213 —— 3.08405 
which reduced into degrees, by dividing by 60, makes 
20% 13% the difference of longitude the ſhip has made. 

This may alſo be ſolved by help of the foregoing 
table, viz, by finding from it the miles anſwering to 
2 degree on the propoſed parallel, and dividing with 
this the given number of miles, the quotient will be 
the degrees and minutes of difference of longitude re- 
quired, 

Thus in the laſt example; I find, from the foregoing 
table, that a degree on the parallel of 55 36' is equal 
tO 33.89 miles; by this I divide the propoſed number of 
miles 685.6 and the quotient is 20.13 degrees, f. e. 20® 
13, the difference of longitude required. 

Cask III. The difference of longitude between two 
places on the ſame parallel, and the diſtance between 
them, being given ; to find the latituge of that parallel, 

 ExameLe, Suppoſe a ſhip ſails on a certain parallel 
directly weſt 624 miles, and then has differed her longi- 
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tude 18 46 or 1126 miles: Required the latitude of 
the parallel ſhe ſailed upon. 
By Cor, 3. Art. 1. of this ſection, it will be, 


As the min, ef diff. long, — 1126 — 3.05154 
is to the diſtance failed — 624 — 2.79518 
ſo is radius _ — — 10.00000 
to the co line of the lat, 56* 21 — 9.74364 
conſequently the latitude of the ſhip or parallel ſhe failed 


upon was 5621 
From what has been ſaid, may be ſolved the following 


problems. 


s the co ſine of — 46 300 — 9.83781 
is to the co-fineof — 50 46 — 9.80105 
ſo is — 654 —— 2.81558 
to 601 — 2.77882 


the diſtance between the ſhips when on the parallel of 
50? 467. 

Pros. II. Suppoſe two ſhips in the latitude of 4548 
north, diſtant 846 miles, ſail. directly north till the dif- 
tance between them is 624 miles: Required the latitude 
come to, and the diftance failed. 

By Cor. 5. Art. 1. of this Section, it will be, 


As their firſt diſtance — 846 — 2.92737 
is to their ſecond diſtance — 624 — 2.79518 
ſo is the co-ſine of — 45 498 — 9.84334 


to the co-ſine — 59 , O4 — 9.71115 

the latitude of the parallel the ſhips are come to, | 
Conſequently to find their diſtance failed, 

From the latitude come to 


ſubtract the latitude ſailed from, 


ow 59%, Of 
45 » 48 
13 , 16 
diſtance 


and there remains 


equal to 796 miles, the difference of latitude or 
ſailed, 


Set. 4. Of MipDLE-LATITUDE SAILING. 


WHEN two places lie both on the ſame parallel, we 
ſhewed in the laſt ſection, how, from the difference of 
longitude given, to find the miles of eaſting or weſting 
between them, & e contra. But when two places lie not 
on the ſame parallel, then their difference of longitude 
cannot be reduced to miles of eaſting or weſting on the pa- 
rallel of either place: for if counted on the parallel of that 
place that has the greateſt latitude, it would be too ſmall; 
and if on the parallel of that place having the leaſt latitude, 
it would be too great, Hence the common way of reducing 
the difference of longitude between two places, lying on 
different parallels, to miles of eaſting or weſting, & e 
contra, is by counting it on the middle parallel between 
the places, which is found by adding the latitudes of the 
two places together, and taking half the ſum, which will 
be the latitude of the middle paralle] required. And 
hence ariſes the ſolution of the following caſes. . 

Case I. The latitudes of two places, and their dif- 
ference of longitude, given; to find the direct courſe and 
diſtance, 


EXAMPLE, 
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ExAurtrx. Required the direct courſe and diſtance 
between the Lizard in the latitude of 50® oo north, and 
longitude of 5 14 welt, and St Vincent in the latitude 
of 10 10' N. and longitude of 24 20 W. 

Firſt, To the latitude of the Lizard — 509, oo' N. 
add the latitude of St Vincent 


— 17, 10 
The ſum is _ — 67 , 10 
Half the ſum or latitude of 

the middle parallel is 12 33 » 35 N. 
Alſo the difference of latitude is — 33, 50 
equal to 1940 miles of. ſouthing. Again, 
From the Jongitude of St Vincent — 24, 20 W. 
take the longitude of the Lizard — og , 14 
there.remains _ — 16, 06 


eq ual to 1146 min. of diff. of long. weft, 
Then for the miles of weſting, or departure, it will be, 
by Caſe 1. of Parallel Sailing, 
As radius — 
is to the co · ſine of the 
middle parallel 


10,00000 
| — 33? 35' — 9.92069 


lo is min. diff. of long, — 1146 — 3.05918 
to the miles of weſting — 4.7 — 2.97987 
And for the courſe it will be, by Caſe 4. of Plain 
Sailing. i 
As the diff of lat. — 1970 — 3.29447 
is to radius — — 10.00000 
ſo is the departure _ 954.7 2.97987 
to the tang. of the courſe 25®, 51 9.68540 


which, becauſe it is between ſouth and weſt, it will be 
SSW welt nearly. 

For the diſtance, it will be, by the ſame caſe, 
As radius 


| 10.00000 
is to the diff. of lat. 1970 3.29447 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 25, 51 10.04579 
to the diſtance — 2189 3.34026 


whence the direct courſe and diſtance from the Lizard to 
St Vincent is SSW r W, 2189 miles. | 

CASE II. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance failed be- 
- ing given, to find the other latitude and difference of 
longitude, 

ExAMPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 50 oO 
north, ſails ſouth 50 o6' weſt, 150 miles: Required 
the latitude the ſhip has come to, and how much ſhe has 
differed her longitude, 

Firſt, For the difference of latitude, it will be, by Caſe 
1. of Plain Sailing, 

As radius 


— I 0.00000 
is to the diſtance 150 2.17609 
ſo is the co fine of the courſe 50, 06' 9.80716 
to the diff, of latitude 96.22 1.98325 


equal to 1, 360. And ſince the ſhip is ſailing towards the 
equator ; therefore, 

From the latitude ſhe was in 
take the diff. of latitude 


— 


50, oo 
1, 36 


and there remains 43 , 24 
the latitude ſhe. has come to north. Conſequently the 
latitude of the middle parallel will be 49 12“. 


As radius 


to the diftance 


A 1 1 o Ki 


Then for departure or weſting it will be, by che ſame 
caſe, 


4 — I0,00005 
is to the diſtance — 150 — 2.17609 
ſo is the ſine of the courſe 50 O6 — 9 88489 


to the departure 115.1 — 2.06098 
As for the difference of longitude, it will be, by C/ 

2. of Plain Sailing. 

As the co fine of the middle parallel 49 12' 9.81519 

is to radius 


— — 10 0000909 
ſo is the departure 115.1 — 206098 
to the min. diff. of longitude 176.1 — 2.24579 


equal to 2® 56, which is the difference of longitude the 
ſhip has made weſterly, - | 

Casz III. Courſe and difference of latitude given; to 
find the diſtance ſailed, and difference of longitude. 

ExameLe. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 53* 3 
north, fails SE öS, till by obſervation ſhe is found to 
be in the Jatitude of 51 12', and conſequently has dif- 
fered her latitude 20 22' or 142 miles: Required the 
diſtance ſailed, and the difference of longitude. 

Firſt, for the departure, it will be (by Caſe 2. of Plain 


Sailing,) : 

As radius — 19.00000 
is to the diff. of latitude — 142 — 2.15229 
ſo is the tang, of courſe — 433% 45* — 982489 


to the departure 94.88 1.97718 
And for the diſtance it will be, by the ſame Cafe, 
As radius 


— 10.00000 
is to the diff, of latitude — 142 — 2.15229 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 33 4 — 10. 08015 


170.8 2.23244 

Then, ſince the latitude ſailed from was 53 34 north, 
and the latitude come to 51 12 north; therefore the 
middle parrallel will be 32 23“; and conſequently, for the 
difference of longitude, it will be (by Ca? 2. Parallel 


Sailing) 


As the co-ſine of the mid. parallel 52 23* 9.78560 
is to the departure — — 9488 1.97718 
ſo is radius —— 10. ooo 


to min. of diff. of longitude 155.5 2.19158 
equal to 29 35” the difference of longitude eaſterly, 

CAs E IV. Difference of latitude and diſtance failed, 
given; to find the courſe and difference of longitude, 

ExamPLe. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 43 26' 
north, ſails between ſouth and eaſt, 246 miles, and then 
is found by obſervation to be in the the latitude of 410 
06' north: Required the direct courſe and difference of 
longitude, | 

Firſt, For the courſe, it will be, by Caſe 3. of Plain 


Sailing. 

As the diſtance — 246 — 2.39094 
is to radius — — 10.00000 
ſo is the diff, of latitude 140 2.14613 
to the co-ſine of the courſe 55® 19 9 75519 


which, becauſe the ſhip ſails between ſouth and eaſt, will 
be ſouth 552 19' eaſt, of SEE nearly. 

Then for departure, it will be, by the ſame Ca/?, 
As radius 10.00000 
is to the diſtance — 2.39094 


246 


1 
Jo is the fine of che courſe 55 19“ — 9.91504 
to the departure 202.3 2.30598 
Laſtly, For the difference of longitude, it will be, by 
Cuje 2. of Parallel Sailing. 
As the co- ſine of the mid. par. 429 16˙— 9 86924 
is to the departure 302.3 2.30598 
ſo is radius | 10.00000 
to min, of diff. of longitude 273.3 2.43674 
equal 10 4% 33', the difference of longitude eaſterly. 
Cass V. Courſe and departure given, to find dif- 
ference of latitude, difference of longitude, and diſtance 
{ailed. 
EXAMPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 489 2357 
north, ſails SW5S, till ſhe has made of welting 123 miles: 
Required the latitude come to, the difference ot longitude, 
and the diſtance failed, | 
Firſt, For the diſtance, it will be, by Caſe 6. of Plain 
Sailing, | 
As the fine of the courſe — 33% 45* — 9g.74474 
is to the departure 123 — 2.08991 
ſo is radius — — — — 10.00000 
to the diſtance 2214 — " 2:34519 
And for the difference of latitude it will be, by the ſame 
Caſe, | 
47 the tang. of courſe 339, 45* — 9.82489 
is to the departure — 123 — 2.08991 
ſo is radius 10.00000 
to the diff, of latitude —— 184 2.26502 


equal to 30 04': And ſince the ſhip is ſailing towards the 


equator, the latitude come to will be 45® 19' north; and 
conſequently the middle parallel will be 46 51'. 

Thea to find the difference of longitude, it will be, by 
Caſe 2. of Parallel Sailing, 


As the co ſine of mid. par. 469, 51' —— 9.83500 


is to departure — 123 — 2.08991 
ſo is radius — —— 10.00000 
to min, of diff, of longit. 180 2.25491 


which is equal to 39 oo, the difference of longitude weft- 
erly. 

3 VI. Difference of latitude and departure given, 
to find courſe, diſtance, and difference of longitude. 

Ex4amPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 469 37 
north, ſails between ſouth and eaſt, till ſhe has made of 
eaſting 146 miles, and is then found by obſervation to be 
in the latitude of 439 24 north; required the courſe, dif. 
tance, and difference of longitude. 


Firſt, By Caſe 4. of Plain Sailing, it will be for the 


courſe, 


As the diff of latitude — 193 2.28556 
is to departure 146 —— 2.16137 
ſo is radius — — 10.00000 
to the tang. of the courſe 36, 55” 9.87581 


which, becauſe the ſhip is ſailing between ſouth and eaſt, 
will be ſouth 360 55” eaſt or SE5S r eaſt nearly. 


For the diſtance, it Will be, by the ſame Caſe, 
As radius — , 10.00000 


is to the diff, of latitude 


| 193 2.28556 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 36, 55 10. 09718 
to the diſtance 241. 2.38274 


Then for the difference of longitude, it will be, by Caſe 
2. of Parallel Sailing. 


Vor. III. No. 84. 2 
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As the co- ſine of the mid. par. 45˙, oo? 9.84949 
is to the departure — 146 — 2.16137 
ſo is radius 10. ©0CCO 
to min. of diff. of longitude =—— 205 2.31188 
equal to 3® 25”, the difference of longitude ealterly. 

CAsE VII. Diſtance and departure given, to find dif- 
ference of latitude, courſe, and difference of Jongitade. 

ExAmPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 33® 407 
north, ſails between ſouth and eaſt 165 miles, and has then 
made of eaſting 112.5 miles; required the difference of 
Jatitude, courſe, and difference of longitude. 

Firſt, For the courſe, it will be, by Caſe 5. of Plain 
Sailing, 
As the diſtance — 165 — 2.21743 
is to radius — — — — 


10.00000 
ſo is the departure 102. 5 — 2.05115 
to the fine of the courſe 429, 59” 9.83367 


which, becaule the ſhip fails between ſouth and ealt, will 
be ſouth 42 59 eaſt or SEE + eaſt nearly. 
And for the difference of latitude, it-will be, by the ſame 


Caſe, 

As radius — — — — 10.c0000 
is to the diſtance — 165 — 2.21748 
ſo is the eg fine of the courſe 42 59 — 9.86436 
to the IiffSeace of lat. — 120.7 — 2.0818 


equal to 29 oo; conſequently the latitude come to wil 

be 319 407 north, and the latitude of the middle parallel 
will be 327 40”. Hence, to find the difference of longitude, 
it will be, by Caſe 2. of Parallel Sailing, 

As the co-ſme of the mid. par. 32, 409' — 9.92522 
is to the departure 112.5 2.05115 
ſo is radius  — — — — 10.,00000 
to min of diff. of long. —— 133.6 — 2.12593 
equal to 29 137 nearly, the difference of longitude ealt+ 
erly. : 

Case VIII. Difference of longitude and departure 
given, to find difference of latitude, courſe, and diſtanc 
ſailed. | * 

ExAmPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 50 46? 
north, ſails between ſouth and weſt, till her difference of 
longitude is 30 12”, and is then found to have departed 
from her former meridian 126 miles; required the dif- 
ference of latitude, courſe, and diſtance failed. 

Firſt, For the latitude ſhe has come to, it will be, by 
Caſe 3. of Parallel Sailing, Ty 


As min. of diff. of long. ——— 192 2.28330 
is to departure — 126 2.10037 
ſo is radius — 10.00000 


to the co ſine of the mid. par. — 439, 59˙ — 9.81707 

Now ſince the middle latitude is equal to half the ſum 
of the two latitudes (by Art. 1. of this Sect.) and ſo the 
ſum of the two latitudes equal to double the middle lati- 
tude ; it follows, that if from double the middle latitude 
we ſubtra& any one of the latitudes, the remainder will 
be the other. Hence from twice 489 59“, viz. 979 59? 
taking 50% 46 the latitude ſailed from, there remains 
47% 12* the latitude come to; conſequently the difference 
of latitude is 30 34', or 214 minutes. 

Then for the courſe, it will be, by Caſe 4. of Plair 
Sailing, 
As diff. of lat. — 224 — 


— 2.33041 
5 B U "uh 
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is to radius — — 10.00090 
ſo is the departure —— 126 —— 2.10037 


to the tang. of the courfe 309, 24 —— 9.76996 
which, becauſe it is between ſouth and weſt, will be ſouth 
30" 29 weſt, or SSW weſt nearly. 

And for the diſtance, it will be, by the ſame Caſe, 
As radius 10.00000 
is to the diff. of lat. 214 —— 2.33041 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 300, 29 — 10.06461 
to the diſtance 248.4 2.39502 

2 From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy to ſolve a 
traverſe, by the rules of Middle Latitude Sailing. 

ExamPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 439 25” 
north, ſails upon the following conrſes, viz. $SW4S 6 
miles, S8 Weweſt 45 miles, S5E 54 mites, and SW4W 
74 miles: Required the latitude rhe ſhip has come to, 
and how far hz has differed her longitude, 

Firſt, By Caſe 2. of this Ser. find the difference of 
latitude and difference of longitude belonging to each 
courſe and diſtance, and they will ſtand as in the follow- 
ing table, 


| Courſes Diſtances, Dif. of Tar. [DIP of Digit. 
00 oh het 
awe 2 52.4 — 47-85 
_—_ 1 2 Tk 28.62 | 
6 777 
Dif. of Lat. 186.2 13.75 
62 Dif. of Long, 43.80 


Hence it is plain the ſhip has diffcred her latitude 186. 2 
minutes, or 30 6' and ſo has come to the latitude of 
40? 10% north, and has made of difference of longitude 
143.8 minutes, or 2® 23' 48” weſterly. 

3. This method of failing, though it be not ſtrictly 
true, yet it comes very near the truth, as will be evident, 
by comparing an example wrought by this method with 
the ſame wrought by the method delivered in the next 
Section, which is ſtriftly true; and it ſerves, without any 
conſiderable error, in runnings of 450 miles between the 
equator and parallel of 30 degrees, of 3oo miles be 
tween that and the parallel of 60 degrees, and of 150 
miles as far as there is any occaſion, ard conſequently 
muſt be ſufficiently excact for 24 hours run. 


Se. 5. 


1. Tuo the meridians. do all meet at the pole, 
and the parallels to the equator do continually decreaſe, 
and that in proportion to the co- ſines of their latitudes ; 
yet in old ſea-charts the meridians. were drawn parallel 
to one another, and conſequently the parallels of latitude 
made equal to the equator, and ſo a degree of longitude 
on any parallel as large as a degree on the equator : alſo 
in theſe charts the degrees of latitude were ſtill repreſented 
(as they are in themſelves) equal to each other, and to 
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.gitude being increaſed beyond their juſt proportion, and 


BC will be the fine, and BF or CG the co-fine of BD 


o 
thoſe of the equator. By theſe means the degtees of lon- 


the more ſo the nearer they approach the pole, the de- 
grees of latitude at the ſame time remaining the ſame, it 
is evident places mult be very erroneouſly marked down 
upon theſe charts with reſpe& to their latitude and lon- 
gitude, and conſeqnently their bearing from one another 
very falſe. 18 

2. To remedy this inconvenience, ſo as ſtill to keep 
the meridians parallel, it is plain we maſt protract, or 
lengthen, the degrees of latitude in the ſame proportion 
as thoſe of longitude are, that ſo the proportion in eaſting 
and weſting may be the ſame with that of ſouthing and 
northing, and conſequently the bearings of places from 
one another be the ſame upon the chart as upon the 
globe itſelf. | 

Let ABD (No. 11.) be a quadrant of a meridian, A 
the pole, D a point on the equator, AC half the axis, B 
any point upon the meridian, from which draw BF per- 
pendicular to AC, and BG perpendicolar to CD; then 


the latitude of the point B; draw D the tangentand CE 
the ſecant of the arch CD. It has been demonſtrated in 
Sect. 3. that any arch of a parallel is to the like arch of the 
equator as the co-fine of the latitude of that parallel is 
to radius. Thus any arch as à minute on the parallel de- 
ſcribed by the point B, will be to a migute on the equa- 
tor as BF or CG is to CD; but ſince the triangles CCB 
CDE are ſimilar, therefore CG will be to CD as CB is 
to CE, i. e. the co-fice of any parallel is to radius as 
radius is to the ſecant of the latitude of that parallel. 
But it has been juſt now ſhown, that the co fine of any pa- 
rallel is to radius, as the length of any arch as a minute 
on that parallel is to the length of the like arch on the 
equator: Therefore the length of any arch as a minute 
on any parallel, is to the length of the like arch on the 
equator, as radius is to the ſecant of the latitude of that 
parallel; and ſo the length of any arch, as a minute on 
the equator, is longer than the like arch of any parallel 
in the ſame proportion, as the ſecant of the latitude of 
that parallel is to radius. But ſince in this projection the 
meridians are parallel, and conſequently each parallel of 
latitude equal to the equator, it is plain the length of any 
arch as a minute on any parallel, is inereaſed beyond its 
jaſt proportion, at ſuch rate as the ſecant of the latitude 
of that parallel is greater than radius ; and therefore to 
keep up the proportion of northing and ſonthing to that 
of eaſting and welting, upon this chart, as it is upon the 
globe itſelf, the length of a minute upon the meridian at 
any parallel muſt alſo be increaſed beyond its juſt propor- 
tion at the ſame rate, i. e. as the ſecant of the latitude 
of that parallel is greater than radius, Thus' to find the 
length of a minute upon the meridian at the latitude of 
75 degrees, ſince a minute of a meridian is every where 
equal on the globe, and alfo equal to a minute upon the 
equator, let it be repreſented by unity: then making it 
as radius is to the ſecant of 75 degrees, ſo is unity to 3 
fourth number, which is 3.864 nearly; and conſequently, 
by whatever line you repreſent one minute on the equator 


of this chart, the length of one minute on the eolarg 
: meridian 
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meridian at the latitude of 75 degrees, or the diſtance 
between the parallel of 75 oo and the parallel of 550 
or, will be equal to 3 of theſe lines, and of one of 
them. By making the ſame proportion, it will be found, 
that the length of a minute on the meridian of this chart 
at the parallel of 609, or the diſtance between the paral- 
lel of 60 O and that of 60 or', is equal to two of theſe 
lines. After the fame manner, the length of a minute on 
the enlarged} meridian may be found at any latitude ; 
and conſequently beginning at the equator, and compu- 
tinþ the length of every intetmediate minute between that 
and any parallel, the ſum of all theſe ſhall be the length 
of a meridian intercepted between the equator and that 
parallel; and the diſtance of each degree and minute of la- 
titude from the equator upon the meridian of this chart, 
computed in minutes of the equator, forms what is com- 
monly called a table of meridional parts. 

If the arch BD (No. 11.) repreſent the latitade of any 
point B, then (CD being radius) CE vill be the ſecant 
of that latitude : but it has been ſhown above, that radius 
is to the ſecant of ary latirude, as the length of a 
minute upon the equator is to the length of a minute. 
on the meridian of this chart at that latitude; therefore 
CDis to CE, as the length of a minute on the equator 
is to the length of a niinate upon the meridian, at the 
latitude of ie point B. Conſequently, if the radius CD 
be taken equal to the length of a minute upon the equa- 
tor, CE, or the ſecant of the latitude, will be equal to 
the length of a minute upon the meridian at that lati- 
tude, Therefore, in general, if the length of a minute 
upon the equator be made radius, the length of a minute 
upon the enlarged meridian will be every where equal to 
the ſecant of the arch contained between it and the equator, 

Cos. 1. Hence it follows, ſince the length of every 
intermediate minate between the equator and any parallel, 
is equal to the ſecant of the latitude (the radius being e- 
qual to a minute upon the equator) the ſum of all theſe 
lengths, or the diſtance of that parallel on the enlarged 
meridian from the equator, will be equal to the ſum of 
all the ſecants, to every minute contained between it and 
the equator. - Pg | 

Cox. 2. Conſequentlythe diſtance between any two paral- 
lels on the ſame fide of theequator is equal to the difference 
of the ſums of all the ſecant contained between the equa- 
tor and each parallel, and the diſtance between any two 
parallels on contrary ſides of the equator is equal to the 
| ſum of the ſums of all the ſecants contained between the 
equator and each parallel. | 

5. By the tables of meridional parts, which may be 
ſcen in Paton, and other writers on this ſabje&, may be 
conſtructed the nautical chart, commonly called Merca- 
tor's chart. Thus, for example, let it be required to 
make a chart that ſhall commence at the equator, and 
reach to the parallel of 60 degrees, and ſhall contain 80 
degrees oF longitude. ; 

Draw the line EQ repreſenting the equator, (ſee No. 
12.) then take, from any convenient line of equal parts, 
4800 (the number of minutes contained in 80 degrees,) 
which ſet off from E to Q, and this will determine the 
breadth of the chart. | 3 | 

Divide the line EQ into eight equal parts, in the points 


% 
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10, 20, 30, &c. each containing 10 degrees, and each 
of theſe divided into 10 equal parts will give the ſingle 
degrees upon the equotor ; then through the points E, 
10, 20, Cc. drawing lines perpendicular to EQ, theſe 
ſhall be meridians. 

From the ſcale of equal parts take 4527.4 (the meri- 
dional parts anſwering to 60 degrees, ) and ſet that off from 
E to A and from to B, and join AB; then this line 
will repreſent the parallel of 60, and will determine the 
length of the chart. | 

Again, from the ſcale of equal parts take 603.1 (the 
meridional parts anſwering to 10 degrees,) and ſet that off 
from E to 10 on the line EA; and through the point 10 
draw 10, 10, parallel to EQ; and this will be the parallel 
of 10 degrees. The ſame way, ſetting off from E on the 
line EA, the meridional parts anſwering to each degree, 
Cc. of latitude, and through the ſeveral points drawing 
lines parallel to EQ, we ſhall bave the ſeveral parallels of 
latitude. 

If the chart does not commence from the equator, but 
is only to ſerve for a certain diſtance on the meridian 
between two given parallels on the ſame fide of the equa- 
tor; then the meridians are to be drawn as in the laſt ex- 
ample : and for the parallels of latitude you are to pro- 
ceed thus, viz. from the meridional parts anſwering to 
each point of latitude in your chart, ſubtract the merio- 
dinal parts anſwering tothe leaſt latitude, and ſet off the 
differences ſeverally, from the parallel of leaſt Jatitude, 
upon the two extreme meridians; and the lines joining 
theſe points of the meridians ſhall repreſent the ſeveral 
parallels upon your chart. , 

Thus let it be required to draw a chart that ſhall ſerve 
from the latitude of 20 degrees north to 60 degrees 
north, .and that ſhall coniain 8o degrees of longitude. 

Having drawn the lineDC to repreſent the parallel of 
20 degrees (ſee No. FRI and the meridians to it, as in 
the foregoing example; ſet off 663.3 (the difference be- 
tween the meridional parts anſwering to 3o degrees, and 
thoſe of 20 degrees) from D to 30, and from C to 
30; then join the points 30 and 30 with a right line, 
and that ſhall be the parallel of 30. Alſo ſet off 1397.6 
(the difference between the meridional parts anſwering to 
40 degrees, and thoſe of 20 degrees) from D to 30, and 
from C to 40, and- joining the points 40 and 40 with a 
right line, that ſhall be the parallel of 40. And pro- 
ceeding after the ſame way, we may draw as many of the 
intermediate parallels as we have occaſion for. 

Bur if the two parallels of latitude that bound the 
chart, are on the contrary ſides of the equator ; then 
draw a line repreſenting the equator and meridians to it, 
as in the firſt example; and from the equator ſet off on 
each fide of it the Corel parallels contained between it 
and the giveri parallels as above, and your chart is fi- 
niſhed. | 

If Mercator's chart, conſtructed as above, hath its e 
quator extended on each fide of the point E 180 degrees, 
and if the ſeveral places on the ſurface of the earth be 
there laid down according to their latitudes and longitudes, 
we ſhall have what is commonly called Mercator's map 
of the earth. This map is not to be conſidered as a ſimilar 
and juſt repreſentation of the earth's ſurface; for in it the 

figures 
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figures of countiĩes are diſtorted, eſpecially near the poles: 
but ſince the degrees of latitude are every where increa- 
ded in the ſame proportion as thoſe of longitude are, the 
bearings between the places will be the ſame in this chart 
as on the globe; and the proportions between the lati- 
tudes, longitudes, and nautical diſtances, will alſo be the 
ſame on this chart, as on the globe itſelf; by which 
means the ſeveral caſes of navigation are ſolved after a 
moiſt eaſy manner, and adapted to the meanelt capacities. 

N. B. Here you muſt take notice, that in all charts, 
the upper part is the north ſide, and the lower part or 
bottom is the ſouth fide ; alſo that part of it towards the 
Tight hand is the eaſt, and that towards the left hand the 
welt ſide of the chart. 

6. Since, according to this projection, the meridians 
are parallel right lines; it is plain, that the thombs which 
form always equal angles with the meridians, will be 
{treight lines; which property renders this projection of 
the earth's ſurface much more eaſy and proper for uſe 
than any other. 

7. This method of projecting the earth's ſurface upon 
A plane, was firſt invented by Mr Edward Wright, but 
firſt publiſhed by Mercator; and hence the failing by the 
chart, was called Mcrcator's failing. 

8. In No. 13. let A andE repreſent two places upon 
Mercator's chart, AC the meridian of A, and CE the 
parallel of latitude paſſing through E; draw AE, and ſet 
of upon AC the leagth AB equal to the number of mi- 
nutes contained in the difference of latitude between the 
two places, and taken from the ſame ſcale of equal parts 
the chart was made by, or from the equator, or any 
graduated parallel of the chart, and through B draw 
BD parallel to CE meeting AE in D. Then AC will 
be the enlarged difference of latitude, AB the proper 
difference of latitude, CE the difference of longitude, BD 
the departure, AE the enlarged diſtance, and AD the 

roper diſtance, between the two places A and E; alſo 
the angle BAD will be the courſe, and AE the rhomb 
line between them. 

9. Now ſince in the triangle ACE, BD is parallel to 
one of its ſides CE; it is plain the triangles ACE, ABD, 
will be ſimilar, and conſequently the ſides proportional. 
Hence ariſe the ſolations of the ſeveral caſes in this failing, 
Which are as follow. * 

Cask I. The latitudes of two places given, to find 
the meridional or enlarged difference of latitude between 
them. 

Of this caſe there are three varieties, viz. either one 
of the places lies on the equator, or both on the {ame fide 
of it; or laſtly, on different ſides. 

1. If one of the propoſed places lies on the equator, 
then the meridional difference of latitude is the ſame 
with the latitude of the other place, taken from the 
table of meridional parts. 

ExAmyLE. Required the meridional difference of la- 
titude between St Thomas, lying on the equator, and 
St Antonio in the latitude of 199 20 rorth. I look in 
the tables for the meridional parts anſwering to 199 20', 
and find it to be 1056.2, the enlarged difference of lati- 
ude required. 

2. If the two propoſed places be on the ſame fide of 


the difference is that required. 


. there remains 
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the equator, then the meridional difference of latitude 
is found by ſubtracting the meridional parts anſwering to 
the leaſt latitude from thole anſwering to the greateſt, and 


ExAmeLe. Required the meridional difference of 
latitude between the Lizard in the latitude of 50? og! 
north, and Antigua in the latitude of 199 30“ north. 
From the meridional parts of — 50?, 00! — 3474.5 
ſubtract the meridional parts of 17”, 30 — 1066.7 


—ͤ — 


2407.8 


the meridional difference of latitude required. 
3. If the places lie on different ſides of the equator, then 
the meridional difference of latitude is found by adding 
together the meridional parts anſwering to each latitude, 
and the · ſum is that required, | 
ExAamPLE. Required the meridional difference of 
latitude between Antigua in the latitude of 1 30 
north, and Lima in Peru in the latitude of 129 300 
South, 
To the merid. parts anſwering to 179, 30 


1066.7 
add theſe anſwering to 


12% 30 — 756.1 


— — — 


1822.8 


the ſum is 
the meridional difference of latitude required, 
Cass II. The latitudes and longitudes of two places 
given, to ſind the direct courſe and diſtance between them. 
ExAmPLE. Required to find the direct courſe and 
diſtance between the Lizard in the latitude of 50® o 
north, and Port- Royal in Jamaica in the latitude of 149 
40'; differing in longitude 30. 46, Port Royal lying ſo 
far tothe weſtward of the Lizard. 
PREPARATION, 
From the latitude of the Lizard 
ſubtract the latitude of Port-Royal 


50, og) 
17 , 40 


— — — — 


and there remains 2 „ 20 
equal to 1940 minutes, the proper difference of latitude, 

en from the meridional parts of 50, 009” 3474.5 
ſubtract thoſe of 17 „ 40 1077.2 
and there remains 2397.3 
the meridional or enlarged difference of longitude. 

GEOMETRICALLY. Draw the line AC (No 14.) 
repreſenting the meridian of the Lizard at A, and ſet of 
from A, upon that line, AE equal to 1940 (from any 
ſcale of equal parts) the proper difference of latitude, alſo 
AC equal to 2397 3 (from the ſame ſcale) the meridional 
or enlarged difference of latitude. Upon the point C 
raiſe CB perpendicular to AC, and make CB equal to 
4246 the minutes of difference of longitude. 

Join AB, and through E draw ED parallel to BC: ſo 
the caſe is conſtructed; and AD applied to the ſame ſcale 
of equal parts the other legs were taken from will give 
the direct diſtance, and the angle DAE meaſured by the 
line of chords will give the courſe, 

By CALCULATION. 

For the angle of the courſe EA, it will be, (by ReQ- 
angular Trigonometry,) 

AC:CB::R:T, BAC, 5. e. 
As the meridional diff, of lat, 2397.3 — 3.37970 


F 


5; to the difference of long, — 4246.0 — 3.62798 
ſo is radius | 10.00000 
to the tang. of the direct courſe 60® 33' — 10.34828 
which, becauſe Port Royal is ſouthward of the Lizard, 
and the difference of longitude weſterly, will be fouth 
60? 23 welt, or SWbW + welt nearly. 
Then for the diſtance AD, it will be, (by rectangular 
trigonometry) | 
R: AE: : Sec. A: AD, I. e. | 
As the radins — — — _ 10,00000 
is to the proper diff. of lat. — 1940 — 3.28780 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe — 60˙O33 — 10. 30833 
to the diſtance — 3945.6 — 3.59613 
conſequently the direct courſe and diſtance between the 
Lizard and Port-Royal in Jamaica, is ſouth 602 33“, 
3945.6 miles, | 
Cas III. Conrſe and diſtance failed given, to ſind dif- 
ference of latitude and difference of longitude. | 
EAM LE. Suppole a ſhip from the Lizard in the lati- 
tude of 50® 00” north, ſails fouth 359 4o* welt 156 miles. 
Required the latitude come to, and how much ſhe has al- 
tered her longitude. | 
GEOMETRICALLY. 1, Draw the line BK (No. 15.) 
repreſenting the meridian of the Lizard at B from B 
draw the line BM, making with BK an angle equal to 
359 40%, and upon this line ſet off BM equal to 156 the 
given diſtance, and from M let fall the perpendicular MK 
upon BK. 
Then for BK the proper difference of latitude, it will 
be, (by rectangular trigonometry,) 
R: MB:: S, BMK: BK, 


i. e. As radius 


_ — — 10 00000 
is to the diſtance — 156 — 2.19312 
ſo is the co-ſine of the courſe 359 o! — 9.90978 
to the proper difference of lat. 127 —— 2.10290 


equal to 22 07”; and fince the ſhip is ſailing from a north 
latitude towards the ſouth, therefore the latitude come to 
will be 47* 53* north. Hence the meridional difference 
of latitude will be 193.4. | | 

2. Produce BK to D, till BD be equal to 193.4; 
through D draw DL parallel to MK, meeting DM pro- 
duced in L; then DL will be the difference of longitude: 
to find which by calculation, it will be, (by rectangular 


trigonometry, ) 
5 R: BD: : T, LBD: DL, 

3. e. As radius — 10. ooooo 
is to the meridional diff. of lat. 193.4 — 2.28646 
ſo is the tangent of the courſe 35% 40 — 9.85 594 
to minutes of diff of long. — 138.8 2.14240 
equal to 29 18” 48” the difference of longitude the ſhip 
has made weſterly. 


Casz IV. Given courſe and both latitudes, viz. the 


diſtance ſailed, and the difference of longitude. 
ExamPLE, Suppole a ſhip in the latitude of 54® 20 
north, fails ſouth 330 45” eaſt, until by obſervation ſhe is 
ſou d to be in the latitude of 51 45 north; required 
the diſtance ſailed, and the difference of longitude. 


GEOMETRICALLY., Draw AB (No. 16.) to repre- 
ſent the meridian of the 


latitude ſailed from, and the latitude come to; to find the - 


ſhip in the firſt latitude, and ſet 


off from Ato Bi 5 the minutes of the proper difference of 
Yor, III. Ne 84. . 2 
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latitude, alſo AG equal to 257. ꝙ the minutes of the enlarged 
difference of latitude. Through B and G, draw the lines 
BC and GK perpendicular to AG; alſo draw AK mak- 
ing with AG an angle of 33® 45”, which will meet the two 
former lines in the points C and K; fo the caſe is con- 
ſtructed, and AC and GK may be found from the line of e- 
qual parts: To find which, FIFTY 
By CALCULATION : 

Firſt, For the difference of longitude, it will be, (by 
rectangular trigonometry, ) 
R: AG:: T, GAK: GK, 
i. e. As radius c 10.00000 
is to the enlarged diff, of lat. — 257.9 — 2 41145 
ſo is the tang. of the courſe — 33, 45 — 9.82489 
to min. of diff. of longitnde — 1723 — 2.23634 
equal to 25 52' 18”, the difference of longitude the ſhip 
has made eaſterly, - 

This might alſo have been found, by firſt finding the 
departure BC (by Caſe 2. of Plain Sailing,) and then it 
would be e 

AB: BC: : AG: GK, the difference of longitude 
required, 

Then for the direct diſtance AC, it will be, (by re&- 
angular trigonometry, ) 

R: AB: : Sec. A: AC, 


i. c. As radius — to. ooooo 
is to the proper diff. of lat. — 155 2.19033 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe — 330, 45 — 10.08015 
to the direct diſtance 1864 — 227048 
conſequently the ſhip has ſailed ſouth 339 45 eaſt 
136.4 miles, and has differed her longitude 20 52' 18” 
eaſterly, d 

CAs E V. Both latitudes, and diſtance ſailed, given; 
to find the direct courſe, and difference of longitude. 

Ex aur. Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 45 
26 north, ſails between north and eaſt 195 miles, and 
then by obſervation ſhe is found to be in the latitude of 
489 6' north; required the direct courſe and difference 
of longitude. 

GEOMETRICALLY. Draw AB (No. 17.) equal te 
160 the proper difference of Jatitude, and from the point 
B raiſe the perpendicular BD; then take 195 in your 
compaſſes, and ſetting one foot of them in A, with the o- 
ther croſs the line BD in D. Produce AB, till AC be e- 
qual to 233.6 the inlarged difference of latitude, Thro' 
C draw CK parallel ro BD, meeting AD produced in K: 
ſo the caſe is conſtructed; and the angle A may be mea- 
ſured by the line of chords, and CK by the line of equal 
parts: To find which, 

X By CaLcuLaT1ON: 

Firſt, For the angle of the courſe BAD it will be, (by 

rectangular trigonometry) 

AB:R:: AD: Sec. A. j. e. 

As the proper diff. of lat. — 160 
is to radius : 10.00000 
ſo is the diſtance 195 — 2.29003 
to the ſecant of the courſe — 349, 52 — 10.08 591 
which, becauſe the ſhip is ſailing between north and 
eaſt, will be north 340 52 eaſt, or NEN 19 7' eaſterly. 

Then for the difference of longitude, it will be, (by 
rectangular trigonometry,) | 

; 5 C t R 


— 


2.20412 


„ 
R: AC: : T, A: CK. 


—— ww c— U  _——_— 


L i 


5. e. As radius 10.00000 
is to the m@rid, diff. of lat, — 233.6 — 2.36847 
ſo is the tang of the courſe — 34, 52 — 9.84307 
to min. of diff, of longitude — 1628 — 2.21154 
equal to 29 42 48”, the difference of longitude ealt- 
erly. 

CAsE VI. One latitude, courſe, and difference of 
hit given; to find the other latitude, and diſtance 

ailed. 

ExaurrzE. Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 482 
50“ north, ſails ſouth 349 40' welt, till her difference of 
Jongitude is 22 44'; required the latitude come to, and 
the diſtance ſailed. 

— GeoMETRICALLY, 1. Draw AE (No. 18) to repre- 
ſent the meridian of the ſhip in the hrſt latitude, and make 
the angle EAC equal to 349 40), the angle of the courle; 
then draw FC parallel to AE, at the diſtance of 164 the 
minutes of difference of longitude, which will meet AC 
in the point C. From C let fall upon AE the perpen- 
dicular CE ; then AE will be the enlarged difference of 
latitude, To find which by Calculation, it will be, (by 
rectangular trigonometry,) 

T, A: R:: CE: AE, 

i. e. As the tang. of the courle 34“, 40“ — 9.83984 
is td the radius — 10.00000 
ſo'is min. of diff. longitude 164 2.21484 
to the enlarged diff. of latitude — 237.2 — 2.37500 
and becauſe the ſhip is ſailing from a north latitude ſouth- 
erly, therefore, | 
From the merid. parts of : 
the lids led from $,. ee. 
2ake the merid. difference of latitude 237-2 


and there remains 3129.7 
the meridional parts of the Jatitude come to, viz. 469 
O'. * 

Hence for the proper difference of latitude, 
From the latitude ſailed from 


take the latitude come to 


489, 50'N 
— 46 , o 0 N 


and there remains 2 01 
equal to 161, the minutes of difference of latitude, 

2. Set off upon AE the length AD equal to 161 the 
proper difference of latitude, and through D draw DB 
parallel to CE ; then AB will be the direct diſtance, To 
find which by Calculation, it will be, by rectangular tri- 
gonometry, - 


R: AD: : Sec. A: AB. 


i. e. As radius — — 10.00000 
is to the proper diff. of latitude 161 2.20683 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 345, 40“ 10 08488 
to the direct diſtance 195.8 2.29171 


CAsE VII. One latitude, courſe, and departure, 
given; to find the other latitude, diſtance failed, and dif- 
ference of longitude. | | 

' ExamyeLE. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails from the latitude of 
54 36' north, ſouth 429 33' eaſt, until ſhe has made 
of departure 116 miles, Required the latitude ſhe is in, 
her direct diſtance ſailed, and how much ſhe has altered 
her longitude, | 


will meet AD in D. Let fall upon AB the perpendicu- 


a 


GEOMETRICALLY., I. Having drawn the meridian 
AB, (No. 19.) make the angle BAD equal to 429 33". 
Draw FD parallel to AB at-the diſtance of 116, which 


lar DB, Then AB will be the proper difference of la. 
titude, and AD the direct diſtance: To find which by 
calculation, firſt, for the diſtance AD it will be (by rect. 


angular trigonometry ) 


S, A:BD::R: AD, 


i. e. As the fine of the courſe 429, 33' 9.8305 
is to the departure 116 2 06446 
ſo is radius — 10.00009 
to the direct diſtance 171.5 2.23436 


Then for the proper difference of latitude, it will be, 
by rectangular trigonometry, 
T., A: BD: : R: AB. 


i. e. As the tang. of the courſe. 429, 33“ 9.96281 
is to tbe departure 116 2.06446 
ſo is radius — 10.00000 


to the proper difference of latitude 126 4 2.10165 
equal to 2 6; conſequently the ſhip has come to the la- 
titude of 529 30“ north, and ſo the meridional difference 
of latitude will be 212.2. 
2. Produce AB to E, till AE be equal to 212.2; and 
through E draw EC parallel to BD, meeting AD produ- 
ced in C; then EC will be the difference of Jongitude ; to 
find which by calculation, it will be, (by rectangular tri- 

gonometry) 
R: AE: : T, A: EC. 


1. e. As radius 


I 0. ©0000 


is to the merid diff. of latitude 9212.2 2.32675 
ſo is the tang. of the courſe 429, 33˙ 9.96281 
to the min. of diff. of los gitude 194.8 2.28956 


equal to 39 14' 48”, the difference of longitude eaſterly, 
This might have been found otherwiſe, thus: becauſe 
the triangles ACE, ADB, are ſimilar; therefore it will be, 
Ag: BD: : AE: EC. 

i. e. As the proper diff. of latitude 
is to the departure 
ſo is the enlarged diff. of latitude 212.2 2.32675 
to min diff. of longitude 194.8 2.28956 
Caze VIII. Both latitudes and departure given, to 
find courſe, diſtance, and difference of longitude. 
ExamPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 46* 
20' N. fails between ſouth and weſt, till ſhe has made 
of departure 126.4 miles; and is theh found by ob- 
ſervation to be in the latitude of 43* 35 north, Re- 
quired the courſe and diſtance ſailed, and difference cf 
longitude, 
GEeoMETRICALLY. Draw AK (No. 20.) to repreſent 
the meridian of the ſhip in her firſt latitude; ſet off upon 
it AC, equal to 165, the proper difference of Jatitude. 
Draw BC perpendicular to AC, equal to 126.4 the de- 
parture, and join AB, Set off from A, AK equal to 
233-3, the enlarged difference of latitude ; and through 
K draw KD parallel to BC, meeting AB produced inD; 
ſo the caſe is conſtructed, and DK will be the difference 
of longitude, AB the diſtance, and the angle A the 

courſe ; to find which 

By CALCULATION : 


Firſt, For DC the difference of longitude, it me 


126.4 2.10165 
116 2.06446 


t 


AC : CB: : AK: KD, | 
e. As the proper diff, of latitude 165 2.21748 


is ro the departure 126 4 2.10175 
ſo is the enlarged diff. of latitude — 233.3 2.36791 
to min. of diff. longitude 178.7 2.25218 
equal to 20 58“ 42”, the difference of longitude welterly, 
Then for the courle it- will be, (by rectangular trigo- 


Foo 


i. e. As the proper diff. of latitude 165 2.21748 
is to departure — — 126.4 2.10175 
ſo is radius — — 10,00000 
to the tangent of the courſe 370, 27 9.88427 


which, becauſe the ſhip ſails between ſouth and welt, 
will be ſouth 37 27 welt, or SWS 69 30' weſterly. 
Laſtly, For the diſtance AB, it will be, (by rectangular 


trigenometry.) | 
: 8, A:BC:: R: AB. 
J. e. As the fine of the courſe 3, 27 — 9.78395 


is to the departure — 126.4 — 2.10175 
ſo is radius — —— 10.00000 
to the direct diſtance — 207.9 — 2.31780 


CASE IX, One latitude, diſtance failed, and depar- 
ture given; to find the other latitude, difference of longi- 
tude, and courſe, 
ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 48330 
north, ſails between ſouth and eaſt 138 miles, and has 
then made of departure 112.6. Required the latitude 
come to, the dire& courſe, and difference of longitude. 
GEOMETRICALLY. iſt, DrawBD (No. 21.) for the 
meridian of the ſhip at B; and parallel to it draw FE, at 
the diſtance of 112.6, the departure. Take 138, the 
diſtance, in your compaſſes, and fixing one point of them 
in B, with the other croſs the line FE in the point E; 
then join B and E, and from E let fall upon BD the 
perpendicular ED; ſo BD will be the proper difference 
of latitude, and the angle B will be the courſe ; to find 
which, by calculation, | 

Firit, for the courſe it will be, (by rectangular trigo- 
nometry,) 


BE: R:: DE: 8, B. 


1. e. As the diſtance — 138 — 2.13988 
is to radius _ — 10 00000 
ſo is the departure — 112.6 — . 2.05154 


to the ſine of the courſe — 54 41 9.91166 
which, becauſe the ſhip ſails between fouth and eaſt, will 
be fouth 54 41 eaſt, or SE 9? 41 eaſterly. | 
Then for the difference of latitude, it will be, (by rec- 
tang ular trigonometry, ) 


' R: BE:: Co-S, B: BD. 


i. e. As radius — 10,00000 
is to the diſtance — 138 — 2.13988 
lo is the co fine of the courſe 54 41 9.76200 
to the difference of latitude 79.8 — 1.90188 


equal to 19 19%. Conſequently the ſhip has come to the 
Latitude of 4 13%. Hence the meridional difference 
of latitude will be 1117. | 

2dly, Produce B to A, till BA be equal to 114.7; and 
through A draw AC parallel to DE, meeting BE produ- 
cedin C; then AC will be the difference of longitude ; 
do find which by calculation, it will be, 


O N. 8 
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BD: DE:: BA: AC. 

ji, e. As the proper diff. of latitude 79.8. 1.90180 

is to the departure _ 112.6 2.05154 

ſo is the enlarged diff. of latitude 117.7 2.07078 

to the diff of Jongitude — 166.1 — 2.22044 


2 to 29 46˙ 06”, the difference of longitude ea- 
erly. | 
9. From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy to ſolve a 
traverſe according to the rules of Mercator's failing, 

ExAmPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip at the Lizard in the lati- 
tude 50 oo' north, is bound to the Madera in the la- 
titude of 320, 20“ north, the difference of longitude be- 
tween them being 119 40, the welt end of the Madera 
Nins ſo much to the weſtward of the Lizard, and con- 
equently the direct courſe and diſtance (by Caſe, 2. of 
this Sec.) is ſouth 269 15” welt 1181.9 miles; but by 
reaſon of the winds ſhe is forced to ſail on the following 
courſes (allowance being made for lee-way and variation, 
Sc.) viz. SSW 44 miles, SW welt 36 miles, SWS 
56 miles, and 8E 28 miles. Required the latitude the 
ſhip is in, her bearing and diſtance from the Lizard, and 
her direct courſe and diſtance from the Madera, at the 
end of theſe courſes, | 

The geometrical conſtruction of this traverſe is per- 
formed by laying down the two ports according to con- 
ſtruction of Caſe 2. of this Sed, and the ſeveral courſes 
and diſtances according to Caſe 3. by which we have the 
following ſolution by calculation. 

1. Courſe SSW, diſtance 44 miles. 
For difference of latitude : 


As radius — — Io. ooo 
is to the diſtance — — 1 64345 
ſo the is the co ſine of the courſe 22% 30 9.965 62 
to the difference of latitude — 40.65 — 1.60907 


and ſince the courſe is ſoutherly, therefore the latitude 
come to will be 49? 207 north, and conſequently the 
meridional difference of latitude will be 61.8. Then 

| For differenee of longitude, 


As radius — — 10. oo 
is to the enlarged diff. of lat. 618 — 1.79099 
ſo is the tang. of the courſe 22% '30* — 9.61722 
to min of diff, of longitude 256 — 1.40822 


2. Courſe SW welt, diſtance 36 miles. 
For difference of latitude: 


As radius — — 10. oo 
is to the diſtance — 36 1.55630 
ſo is the co- ſine of the courſe 16%, 52* 9.98090 
to the difference of latitude 34-46 1.53720 


and ſince the courſe is ſoutherly, therefore the latitude 
come to will be 489 45*. Hence the meridional diffe- 
rence of latitude wil be 53.4. Then, 

For difference of longitude :- 


As radius | 10 oo 
is to the enlarged diff. of lat. 53.4 — 1.72754 
lo is the tan. of the courſe 169, 52 9.48171 
to the difference of longitude 16.19 — 1.20925 


3. Courſe SW5S, diſtance 56 miles. 
For difference of latitude: 


As radius — _ 10:00000 
is to the diſtance 56 1.74819 
ſo is the. co-line of the courſe 


339, 45˙ 9.91985 
. To; 


bk 


382 8 
to the difference of latitude 46 56 1.66804 


conſequently the latitude come to is 47 59, and there- 
fore the enlarged difference of latitude will be 69.2. 


en, 

For difference of longitude: 
As radius 10.00000 
is to the enlarged diff. of lat. 69.2 184011 
ſo is the tang. of the courſe 33 45“ 9.82489 
to the difference of longitude 46.24 1.66500 

4. Courſe SE, diſtance 28 miles. 

' For difference of latitude : 
As radius 10.00000 
is to the diſtance — 28 — 1.44716 
ſo is the co · ſine of the courſe 119, 15” 9 99157 
to the differenct of latitude 27.46 — . 1.43873 


eonfequently the latitude come to will be 47%, 31'; and 


hence the meridional difference of latitude will be 43.2. 
Then, 


For difference of longitude: 


As radius 10.00000 
is to the enlarged diff. of lat. 43.2 1.63548 
ſo is the tang. of the courſe 11, 15 9.29866 


to the diff. of longitude 8.59 0.93414 

Now theſe ſeveral courſes and diſtances, together with 
the difference of latitude and longitude belonging to each 
of them, being ſet down in their proper columns in the 
Traverſe Table, will ſtand as follow. 


Courſes Diſtances Diff. of Lat. Diff. of Longit. 
| I Nq 3 [87 
{| SSW — 40 — 49.65 | 25.6 
SbW3W — 36 34.46 16.19 
SWISS — 56 46.56 —— 149.24 
SE — — 28 | 27.46 8.59 
Diff of Lat. 149. 13 8.50 88.03 
8.59 
| a Diff. of long. 79.44 


Hence it is plain that the ſhip has made of ſouthing 
149.13 minutes, and conſequently has come to the lati- 
tude of 47 31“ north, and ſo the meridional difference 
of latitude between that and her firſt latitude will be 
226.1 ; and ſince ſhe has made of difference of longitude 
79.44 minutes weſterly; therefore for the direct courſe 
and diſtance between the lizard and the ſhip it will be, 
(by Caſe 2. of this Section) 

For the direct courſe : 


As the merid. diff. of latitude 226.1 — 2.35430 
is to radius | 10.00000 
fo is the difference of longitude 79. 44 1. 90004 
to the tang. of the courſe — 199 22” 9.54593 


which becauſe the difference of latitude is ſoutherly, and 
the difference of Jongitude weſterly, will be ſouth 199 
22 welt, or SEW 8* 4 weſterly. Then, 

For the direct diſtance : 
As radius 


_— —— — — 


Io. ooOOO 


A FEE 0 . 

is to the proper diff. of lat 149.13 217349 

ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 19 22 19.025 30 

to the direct diſtance — 158 — 2.19879 

From the latitude the ſhip is in =_ 479, 31'N 

ſubtract the lat. of the Madera _— 32, 20N 
8 13 wi — 

and there remains — — THT 


equal to 911 minutes, the proper difference of latitude 
between the ſhip and the Madera. 
Again, from the merid. parts anſwering 


to the latitude the ſhip is in — 3248.4 
Take the meridional parts anſwering | 2 

the latitude of the Madera 52.0 
and there remains 1196.4 


the enlarged difference of latitude between the ſhip and 
the Madera. | 
Alſo, from the diff. of long. between 
the Lizard and the Madera 

Take the difference of long. between 
the Lizard and the ſhip 


W 
| I „ 196g W 


„ 


11, 40 


and there remains 10, 20 W 


equal to 620. 56 min. of difference of longitude between 


the ſhip and the Madera weſterly. 


Then for the dire& courſe and diſtance between the ſhip 
and the Madera, it will be, 


For the direct courſe : 


As the merid. diff. of latitude 1196.4 3.07788 
is to radius 10.00000 
ſo is the difference of longitude 620.56 2.79278 
to the tang. of the courſe — 279, 25 9.71493 

For the dire& diſtance : 
As radius 10.00000 
is to the proper diff. of latitude 911 2.95952 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 27, 25 10.05174 
to the direct diſtance 1027 3.01126 


10. It is very common, in working a day's reckoning 
at ſea, to find the difference of latitude and departure to 
each courſe and diſtance; and adding, all the departures 
together, and all the differences of latitudes for the whole 
departure, and difference of latitude made good that day, 
from thence (by Caſe 8. of this Section) to find the dif- 
ference of longitude, &c. made good that day. Now that 
this method is falſe, will evidently appear, if we conſider 
that the ſame departure reckoned on two different paral- 
lels will give unequal differences of longitude ; and con- 
ſequently, when ſeveral departures are compounded toge- 
ther and reckoned on the ſame parallel, the difference of 
longitude refulting from that cannot be the ſame with 
the ſum of the differences of longitude reſulting from the 
ſeveral departures on different parallels ; and therefore 
we have choſen, in the laſt example of a traverſe, to fad 
the difference of longitude anſwering to each particular 
courſe and diſtance, the ſum of which muſt be the true 
difference of longitude made good by the ſhip on theſe 
ſeveral courſes and diſtances, | 

11. We ſhewed, at Art. 5. of this Section, how to 
conſtruct a Mercator s chart; and now we ſhall proceed 
to its ſeveral uſes, contained in the following problems. 

PRO. 1. Let it be required to lay down a place upon 


the 


r Q 


the chart, its latitude, and the difference of longitude 
between it and ſome known place upon the chart being 
ven. 

EXAMPLE. Let the known place be the Lizard ly- 
ing on the parallel of 30 09' north, and the place to be 
laid down St Katharines on the eaſt coaſt of America, 
differing in longitude from the Lizard 42 36, lying fo 
much to the weſtward of it. 

Let L repreſent the Lizard on the chart, (ſee No. 12.) ly- 
ing on the parallelof 50? o north, its meridian, Set off AE 
from E upon the equator EQ 42* 36,, towards Q. which 
will reach from E to F. Through F draw the meridian FG, 
and this will be the meridian of St Katharines ; then ſet 
of from Q to H upon the graduated meridian QB, 28 
degrees; and through H draw the pzrallel of latitude 
HM, which will meet the former meridian in K, the place 
upon the chart required. 

PROB. II. Given two places oy the chart, to find 
their difference of latitude and difference of longitude. 

Through the two places draw parallels of latitude ; then 
the diſtance between theſe parallels numbered in degrees 
and minutes upon the graduated meridian will be the dif- 
fzrence of latitude required; and through the two places 
drawing meridians, the diſtance between theſe, counted in 
degrees and minutes on the equator or any graduated 
parallel, will be the difference of longitude required. 

PROB. III To find the bearing of one place from ano- 
ther upon the chart, 

ExAmMPLE. Required the bearing of St Katharines at 
K. (lee No. 12.) from the Lizard at L. 

Draw the meridian of the Lizard AE, and join K and 
L with the right line KL; then by the line of chords 
meaſuring the angle KLE, and with that entering the 
tables, we ſhall have the thing required, 

This may alſo be done, by having compaſſes drawn on 
the chart (ſuppoſe at two of its corners ;) then lay the 
edge of a ruler over the two places, and let fall a perpen- 


the compaſs next the firſt place, to the ruler's edge; then 
with this diſtance in your compaſſes, flide them along by 
the ruler's edge, keeping one foot of them cloſe to the 
ruler, and the other as near as you can judge perpendi- 
cular to it, which will deſcribe the rhomb required. 

Pros. IV. To find the diſtance between two given 
pl aces upon the chart. | 

This problem admits of four caſes, according to the 
ſituation of the two places with reſpect to one another. 

Case I. When the given places lie both upon the e- 
quator. 

In this caſe their diſtance is found by converting the 
degrees of difference of longitude intercepted between 
them into minutes. 


Casz II. When the two places lie both on the ſame 
meridian, 

Draw the parallels of thoſe places ; and the degrees 
Upon the graduated meridian, intercepted between thoſe 
parallels, reduced to minutes, give the diſtance required. 
L409 III. When the two places lie on the ſame paral- 

el. hop 
ExamPLE. HEINE to find the diſtance between the 


points K and N, (fee No. 12.) both lying on the parallel 
Vor. III. No. 88. 2 


dicular, or take the neareſt diſtance from the centre of B 


F 383 
of 280 oo' north. Take from your ſcale the chord of 60 
or radius in your compaſles, and with that extent on KN 
as a baſe make the iſoſceles triangle KPN; then take 
from the line of fines the co-fine of the latitude, or fine 
of 72 and ſet that off from P toSand T. Join S and T 
with the right line ST, and that applied to the graduated 
equator will give the degrees and minutes upon it equal 
to the diſtance; which, converted into minutes, will be 
the diſtance required, | a 

The reaſon of this is evident from the ſection of Paral- 
lel Sailing: for it has been there demonſtrated, that radius 
is to the co- ſine of any parallel, as the length of any arch 
on the equator, to the length of the ſame arch on that 
parallel. Now in this chart KN is the diſtance of the 
meridians of the two places K and N upon the equator ; 
and ſince, in the triangle PNK, ST is the parallel to KN, 


therefore PN- PT. NK TS. Conſequently TS will be 


7 diſtance of the two places K and N upon the parallel 
289, 

If the parallel the two places lie on be not far from 
the equator, and they not far aſunder ; then their di- 
ſtance may be found thus, Take the diſtance between 
them in your compaſſes, and apply that to the graduated 
meridian, ſo as the one foot may be as many minutes a- 
bove, as the other is below the given parallel; and the 
degrees and minutes intercepted, reduced to minutes, will 
give the diſtance, | ; 

Or it may alſo be found thus, Take the length of a 
degree on the meridian at the given parallel, and turn that 
over on the parallel from the one place to the other, as 
oft as you can; then as oft as that extent is contained be- 
tween the places, ſo many times 60 miles will be con · 
tained in the diſtance between them. ' 

Case IV. When the places differ both in longitude and 
latitude, 

ExameLe. Suppoſe it were required to find the di- 
ſtance between the two places a and e upon the chart. 


5 oB. II. Find the difference of latitude between them; 
and take that in your compaſſes from the graduated equa- 
tor, which ſet off on the meridian of a, from & to 6; then 
through b draw bc parallel to de,; and taking ac in your 
compaſſes, apply it to the graduated equator, and it will 
ſhew the degrees and minutes contained in the diſtance 
required, which multiplied by 60 will give the miles of 
diſtance, ; 

The reaſon of this is evident from Art. 8. of this Sec. 
for it is plain ad is the enlarged difference of latitude, and 
ab the proper; conſequently ae the enlarged diſtance, and 
ac the proper, | 

Pros. V. Ta lay down a place upon the chart, its 
latitude and beartng from ſome known place upon the 
chart being known, or (which 1s the ſame) having the 
courſe and difference of Jatitude that a ſhip has made, to 
lay down the running of the ſhip, and find her place upon 
the chart, | ; 

ExaurLE. A fhip from the Lizard in the latitude of 
309 o north, ſails SSW till ſhe has differed her lati- 
tude 36 400. rg e her place upon the chart. 

Count from the Lizard at L. on the graduated meridian 


downwards (becauſe the courſe is ſoutherly) 36 400 to g; 
; through 


s D 
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through which draw a parallel of latitude, which will be 
the parallel the ſhip is in; then from L draw a SSW line 
L, cutting the forwer parallel in /, and this will be the 
ſhip's place upon the chart. 

Pros. VI. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance, failed, 
given; to lay down the running of the ſhip, and find her 
place upon the chart. 

ExamnPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip at a in the latitude of 202 
o north, fails north 37 20', eaſt 191 miles: Required 
the ſhip's place upon the chart. - 

Having drawn the meridian and parallel of the place a, 
ſer off the rhomb line ae, making with ab an angle of 37 
20”; and upon it ſet off 191 from a to e; through c draw 
the parallel cb; and taking ab in your compaſſes, apply it 
to the graduated equator, and obſerve the number of de- 
grees it contains; then count the ſame number of degrees 
on the graduated meridian from C to &, and through h 
draw the parallel He, which will cut ac produced in the 
point e, the ſhip's place required, 

Pros. VII. Both latitudes and diſtance ſailed, given; 
to find the ſhip's place upon the chart. 

ExamPeLE. Suppole a ſhip fails from a, in the latitude 
of 20? oo north, between north and eaſt 191 miles, and 
is then in the latitude of 452 oo” north: Required the 
ſhip's place upon the chart, 

Draw de the parallel of 45*, and ſet off upon the me- 
ridian of à upwards, ab equal to the proper difference of 
Jatitude taken from the equator or graduated parallel, 
Through þ draw bc parallel to de; then with 191 in your 
compaſſes, fixing one foot of them in @, with the other 
croſs be in c. Join a and c with the right line ac; which 
produced will meet de in e, the ſhip's place required. 

Pros VIII. One latitude, courſe and difference of lon- 
gitude, given; to find the ſhip's place upon the chart. 

ExAmPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip from the Lizard in the la- 
titude of 509 oo” porth, ſails SWEW, till her difference 
of longitude is 429 36“: Required the ſhip's place upon 
the chart. 

Having drawn AE the meridian of the Lizard at L, 
count from E to F upon the equator 42* 36'; and through 
F draw the meridian EG; then from L draw the SW4W 
line LK, and where this meets FG, as at K, will be the 
ſhip's place required. 

Pros. IX. One latitude, courſe, and departure, given; 
to ſind the ſhip's place upon the chart. 

ExAamPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip at à in the latitude of 200 
co' north, ſails north 37“ 207 eaſt, till ſhe has made of 
departure 116 miles: Rqeuired the ſhip's place upon the 
chart. 

Having drawn the meridian of à, at the diſtance of 
116, dr w parallel to it the meridian 4 /. Draw the 
rhomb line ac, which will meet 4 / in ſome point c; then 
through c draw the parallel c b, and a b will be the pro- 
per difference of latitude, and þ c the departure. Take 
a b in your compaſſes, and apply it to the equator or gra- 
duated parallel ; then obſerve the number of degrees it 
contains, and count ſo many on the graduated meridian 
from C upwards to h. Through 4 draw the parallel he, 
which will meet à c produced in ſome point as e, which 
is the ſhip's place upon the chart, 
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Pros. X. One latitude, diſtance, and departure, giv:n 
to find the ſhip's place upon the chart. 

"'ExAmyeLE. Suppoſe a ſhip ata in the latitude of 200 
oo“ north, ſails 191 miles between north. and eaſt, and 
then is found to have made of departure 116 miles: Re- 
quired the ſhip's place upon the chart. 

Having drawn the meridian and parallel of the place a, 
ſet off upon the parallel a M equal to 116, and through 
m draw the meridian 4. Take the given diſtance 191 
in your compaſſes ; ſetting one foot of them in a, with 
the other croſs 4 / in c. Join ac, and through e draw the 
parallel c b; fo c will be the departure, and ab the 
proper difference of latitude; then procg?2ding with this, 
as in the foregoing problem, you will ind the ſhip's place 
to be e. 

PROB XI. The latitude failed from, difference of la. 
titude, and departure, given; to find the ſhip's place upon 
the chart. | 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip from a in the latitude of 
20 oo north, ſails between north and eaſt, till ſhe be 
in the latitude of 45 o' north, and is then found to 
have made of departure 116 miles : Required the ſhip's 
place upon the chart. | 

Having draun the meridian of @, ſet off upon it, from 
a to b, 25 degrees, (taken from the equator or gradua- 
ted parallel,) the proper difference of latitude ; then thro” 
b draw the parallel bc, and make b c equal to 116 the 
departure, and join a c. Count from the parallel of 4 
on the graduated meridizn upwards to / 25 degrees, and 
through 4 draw the parallel þ e, which will meet ac produ- 
ced in ſome point e, and this will be the place of the ſhip 
required, 

12. In the ſection of Plain Sailing it is plain that the 
terms meridional diſtance, departure, and difference ef 
longitude, were ſynonymous, conſtantly ſignifying the ſame 
thing: which evidently followed from the ſuppoſition of 
the earth's ſurface being projected on a plane, in which 
the meridians were made parallel, and the degrees of lati- 
tude equal to one another aad to thoſe of the equator, 
But ſince it has been demonſtrated (in this ſection) that if, 
in the projection of the earth's ſurface upon a plane, the 
meridians be made parallel, the degrees of latitude mult 
be unequal, ſtil] increaſing the nearer they come to the 

le. It follows that thefe terms muſt denote lines real» 
ly different from one another, 


Se. 6. Of OBLiQut SAILING. 


THe queſtions that may be propoſed on this head being 
innumerable, we ſhall only give a few of the moſt uſeful. 
Pros. I. Coaſting along the ſhore, I ſaw a cape beat 
from me NNE ; then I ſtood away NW4W 20 miles, 
and I obſerved the ſame cape to bear from me NEE, 
A e the diſtance of the ſhip from the cape at each 
ation, 
GEOMETRICALLY. Draw the circle NWSE (No. 
22) to repreſent the compaſs, NS the meridian, and WE 
the eaſt and weſt line, and let C be the place of the ſhip 


in her firſt ſtation; then from C ſet off upon the NW4W 


line, CA 20 miles, and A will be the place of the ſhip 
in her ſecond ſtation, 74 
| From 


| 


| I - 
From C draw the NNE line CB, and from A draw 
AB parallel to the NEZE line CD, which will meet CB 
in B the place of the cape, and CB will be the diftance of 
it from the ſhip in its firſt ſtation, and AB the diſtance 
in the ſecond : to find which, 

By CALCULATION ; 

In the triangle ABC are given AC, equal to 20 miles; 
the angle ACB, equal to 78 45", the diſtance between 
the NNE and NW#W lines; alſe the angle ABC, equal 
to BCD, equal to 33® 45", the diſtance between the NNE 
and NBE lifes ; and conſequently the angle A, equal to 
67 zo'. 

Haves for CB, the diſtance of the cape from the {hip 
in her firſt ſtation, it will be (by oblique trigonometry) 
8. ABC: AC: 8. BAC: CB, 


j. e. As the fine of the angle B 33945“ 9.74473 
is to the diſtance run AC — 20 — 1.30103 
ſo is the ſine of BAC — 67 , 30 9.96562 
to CB — — 3.26 1.52191 


the diſtance of the cape from the ſhip at the firſt ſtation. 
Then for AB, it will be, by oblique trigonometry, 
8. ABC: AC . 8. ACB . AB. 


i. e. As the fine f B — 33, 4 9.74474 
is to AC — — 20 — 1.30103 
ſo is the ſine of C — 78 - 45 9.99157 
to AB — — 35.31 1. 54786 


the diſtance of the ſhip from the cape at her ſecond ſta- 
tion. | 
POB. II. Coaſting along the ſhore, I ſaw two head- 
lands; the firſt bore from me NEZE 17 miles, the other 
SSW miles. Required the bearing and diſtance of theſe 
headlands from one another. | 
GeomeETRICALLY, Havingdrawn the compaſs NWSE 
(No. 23.) let C repreſent the place of the ſhip ; ſer off 
upon the NE+E line CA 17 miles from C to A, and upon 
the SSW line CB 20 miles from C to B, and join AB: 
then A will be the firſt headland, and B the ſecond ; alſo 
AB will be their diſtance, and the angle A will be the 
bearing from the NEN line: to find which 

By CALCULATION; 

In the triangle ACB are given, AC 17, CB 20, and 
the angle ACB equal to 10115, the diſtance between 
the NEZE and SSW lines. Hence (by oblique angular 
tiigonometry) it will be 


As the ſum of the ſides AC and CB 37 1.56820 
is to their difference — 3 0.47712 
ſo is the tang, of 4 the ſum ?- | ,* 1, 

of the angles A and B : 39%, 225 9-91417 
to the tang. of half their diff. 3, 49 8.82309 


conſequently the angle A will be 439 11'. and the angle 
B 35% 34“; alſo the bearing of B from A will be S5W 
1* 49 welterly, and the bearing of A from B will be 
NbE 10 49“ eaſterly. 

Then for the diſtance AB, it will be, byoblique-angular 
trigonometry, | 

S. A: CB. S. C- AB. 


7. e. As the fine of A 43% 11 9.83527 
is to CB — 20 — 1.30103 
ſo is the fine of C — 101, 15 — 9.99157 
to AB — — 228.67 — 


1.45733 
the diſtance between the two headlands. FOR 


JJ 
lands; the firſt bore from me NWôN, and the ſecond 


NNE ; then ſtanding away EN 4 northerly 20 miles, 


I found the firſt hore from me WNW + weſterly, and 
the ſecond NW A weſterly. Required the bearing and 


diſtance of theſe two headlands. 

GEOMETRICALLY. Having drawn the compaſs NWSE 
(No. 24.) let Crepreſent the firſt place of the ſhip; from 
which draw the NW6N line CB, and the NNE line CD, 
alſo the EN 3 N line CA, which make equal to 20. 
From Adraw AB parallel to the WNW + W line, and 
AD parallel to the N5W + W meeting the two firſt lines 
in the points B and D; then B will be the firſt and D 
the ſecond headlands. Join the points B and D, and BD 
will be the diſtance between them, and the angle CDB 
the bearing from the NNE line : to find which 

- By CALCULATION; * 

1. In the triangle ABC are given the angle BCA, e- 
qual to 104 04, the diſtance between the NWN line, 
and the ENEE line; the angle BAC, equal to 369 34“, 
the diſtance between the WSW W line and the WNW 
EW line; the angle ABC equal to 399 227, the diſtance 
between the ESE; E line; and the SW5S line, alſo the 
ſide CA equal to 20 miles: whence for CB, it will be (by 
oblique trigonometry) | 
As the fine of CBA —— 39%, 22 — 9.80228 
is to AC | 20 
ſo is the fine of CAB —— 369, 34 — 9.77507 
to CB 18.79 1.27382 
the diſtance between the firſt headland and the ſhip in her 
firſt ſtation, ETD EH 

2. In the triangle ACD, are given the angle ACD, e- 
qual to 47 49%, the diſtance between the ENEZE line, 
and the NNE line; the angle CAD, equal to 929 47, 
the diſtance between the WSW W line; and the NW 
W line, the angle CDA equal to 399 22“, the diſtance 
between the 88 W line and the SEE line; allo the leg 
CA equal to 20. | 

Hence for CD, it will be (by oblique trigonometry) 


As the fne CAD —— 39, 22 — 9.80228 
is to AC — 20 — 1.30103 
ſo is the fine of CAD -—— 92 34 — 9.99968 
to CD — 1.5 — 1.49835 
the diſtance between the ſecond headland and the ſhip in 
her firſt ſtation, : 


3. In the triangle BCD are given BC 18.79, CD 
31.5, and the angle BCD equal to 56157, the diſtance 
between the NWN line and the NNE line. 

Hence for the angle CDB, it will be (by oblique tri- 
gonometry) ; | 
As the ſum of the ſides 50.29 
is to the difference of ſides 12.71 
ſo is tangent of 4 ſum 

of theunknownangles 5 | 
to tang. of half their diff. 25, 18 — 9.67459 
conſequently the angle CBD is 8 10“, and the angle 
CDB 36® 35". Hence the bearing of the firſt headland 
from the ſecond will be 8 59 8', W or SW4W=zWw 
nearlyz and for the diſtance between them, it will be, 

As the fine of BD —— 36, 35' — 9.77524 


1.70143 


— 61, 51 — 10. 27189 


—— — — 


— 


1.27382 
io 
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Pros. III. Coaſting along the ſhofe, I ſaw two head- 
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ſo is the fine of BOD — 56, 155 — 9.91985 
to BD | 26.21 —— 1.41843 
the diſtance between the two headlands. | 
: This, - and the firſt problem, are of great uſe in 
drawing the plot of any harbour, or laying down any ſea 
coaſt. 
Suppoſe a ſhip that makes her way good within 6 4 
ints of the wind, at north, is bound to a port bearing 
caſt 86 miles diſtance from her: Required the courſe and 
diſtance upon each tack, to gain the intended port. 
GEOMETRICALLY, Having drawn the compaſs NE 
SW, (No. 25.) let C repreſent the ſhip's place, and ſet 
off upon the eaſt line CA 86 miles, ſo A will be the in- 
tended port. Draw CD and CB on each fide of the 
north line at 6 4 points diſtance from it, and through A 
draw AB parallel to CD meeting CB in B; then the 
ENE + E line CB, will be the courſe of the ſhip upon 
the ſtarboard tack, and CB its diſtance on that tack ; 
alſo the ESE + E Une Ab, will be/ the courſe on the 
larboard tack, and BA the diſtance on that tack : to find 
which 
By CalcurAr tox; | 
In the triangle ABC are given, the angle ACB, equal 
to 169, 53', the diſtance between the eaſt and ENE 2 
E line; the angle CBA, equal to 146 14, the diſtance 
between the ENE ; E and the WNW + W lines; the 
angle BAC equal to 16 53", the djſtance between the 
eaſt and ESE; E lines; alſo AC 86 miles, 
Hence ſince the angle at A and C are equal, the legs 
CB and BA will likewiſe be equal; to find either of 
which (ſuppoſe CB) it will be (by oblique angled tri- 


gonometry.) 7 

As the ſine of B — 1469, 14 — 9 74493 
is to AC — 86 — 1.93450 
ſo is the ſine of A — 16, 53 — 9.46303 
to CB — 44-94 1.65260 


the diſtance the ſhip muſt ſail an each tack. 

There is a great variety of uſeful queſtions of this na- 
ture that may be propoſed ; but the nature of them being 
better underſtood by practice at ſea, we ſhall leave them, 
and go on to Current Sailing. 


Set. 7. Concerning CurRENTS, and how to make 
proper allowances, 


1. CURRENTS are certain ſettings of the ſfream, by 
which all bodies (as ſhips, Cc.) moving therein, are 
compelled to alter their courſe or velocity, or both; 
and ſubmit to the motion impreſſed upon them by the 
current, | 

Casx I. If the current ſers juſt with the courſe of the 
ſhip, (i. e) moves on the ſame rhomb with it; then the 
motion of the ſhip is increaſed, by as much as 1s the drift 
or velocity of the current, 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails SEbS at the rate of 
6 miles an hour, in a current that ſets SES 2 miles an 
hour : Required her true rate of failing, 

Here it is evident that the ſhip's true rate of ſailing 
will be 8 miles an hour. 

CASE II. If the current ſets directly againſt the ſhip's 
<ourſe, then the motion of the ſhip is leſſened by as much 
as is the velocity of the current, 


& FF: QI 
ExAM?LE, Suppoſe a ſhip ſails SSW at the rate of 
10 miles an hour, in a current that ſets NNE 6 miles an 


hour, Required the ſhip's true rate of ſailing. | 

Here it is evident that the ſhip's true rate of ſailing 
will be 4 miles an hour, Hence it is plain, 

Cor. I, If the velocity of the current be leſs than 
the velocity of the (hip, then the ſhip will get ſo much a- 
head as is the difference of theſe velocities, . | 

Cor, II. If the velocity of the current be greater than 
that of the ſhip, then the ſhip will fall ſo much a ſtern as 
is the difference of theſe velocities. | 

Cox. III. Laſtly, If the velocity of the current be e- 
qual to that of the ſhip, then the ſhip will ſtand till ; the 
one velocity deſtroying the other. 
Cas III. If the. urrent thwarts the courſe of the ſhip, 
then it not only lefſens or augments her velocity, but 
gives her a new direction compounded of the courſe ſhe 
ſteers, and the ſetting of the current, as is manifeſt from 
the following . | 

Lemma, If a body at A (No. 26.) be impelled by 
two forces at the ſame time, the one in the direction AB 
capable to carry that body from AtoB in a certain ſpace 
of time, and the other in the direction AD capable to 
carry it from A to D in the ſame time; complete the 
parallelogram ABCD, and draw the diagonal AC; then 
the body at A agitated by theſe two forces together, will 
move along the foe BC, and will be in the point C at 
the end of the time in which it would have moved along 
AD or AB with the forces ſeparately applied. 

Hence the ſolution of the following examples will be 
evident i 

ExameLe I. Suppoſe a ſhip fails (by the compaſs) 
directly ſouth 96 miles in 24 hours, in a current that ſets 
eaſt 45 miles in the ſame time. Required the ſhip's true 
courle and diſtance. 

 GeomeTRICALLY. Draw AD (ſee No. 26.) to te- 
preſent the ſouth and north line of the ſhip at A, which 
make equal to 96; from D draw DC perpendicular to 
AD, equal to 45; and join AC. Then C will be the 
ſhip's true place, AC her true diſtance, and the angle 
CAD the true courſe. To find which 
| By CALCULATION : 

Firſt, For the true courſe DAC, it will be, (by rect- 
angular trigonometry,) | 
As the apparent diſtance AD — 96 — 1.98227 
is to the curcent's motion DO — 45 — 1.65321 

ſo is radius | 10.00000 
to the tangent of the true 

courſe DAC ; . 25% 07 967094 
conſequently the ſhip's true courſe is 8 25 0 E, or 
S9E 29 377, eaſterly. 

Then for the true diſtance AC, it will be, (by rectan 
gular trigonometry, ) 
As the fine of the courſe A — 25, 07” 9.62784 
is to the departure DC 45 — 1.65321 
ſo is radius — 10. 00000 
to the true diſtance AC 106 — 2.02537 

ExAmPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails SE 120 miles in 20 
hours, in a current that ſets WN at the rate of 2 miles 
an hour: Required the ſhip's true courſe and diſtance ſail- 
ed in that time, | 
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Gr omETRICATLLY. Having drawn the compaſs 
NESW (No 27.) let C repreſent the place the fhip ſail 
ed from; draw the SE line CA, which make equal to 
120; then will A be the place the ſhip caped at. 

From A draw AB parallel to the WN line CD, e- 
qual to 40, the motion of the current in 20 hours, and 
join CB ; then B will be the ſhip's true place at the end 
of 20 hours, CB her true diſtance, and the angle SCB 
her true courſe, To find which | 

| By CaLcvLaTiong; 

In the trianple ABC, are given CA 120, AB zo, and 
the angle CAB equal to 34 45, the diſtance between 
the ES and SE lines, to find the-angles B and C, and 
the ſide CB. | 

Firſt, For the angles C-and B, it will be, {by oblique 
trigonometry) 

As the ſum of the ſides CA and AB 
is to their difference 
ſo is the tang. of half the ſum; DN 

of the ws, B and C' — 739, 07 1951783 
to the tang. of half their diff. — $59 , 45 10.21680 
conſequently the angle B will be 131 , 52, and the 
angle ACB 14 23'. Hence the true courſe is S 30%, 
27 E, or SSE 29 o7' eaſterly, 


160 — 2.20412 
80 — 1.90309 


— —— — 


Then for the true diſtance CB, it will be, (by oblique 
trigonometry) bi F4 
As the ſine of B — 131?, 52*' — 9.87198 
is to AC —_— 120 2.07918, 
ſo is the fine of A — 33%, 45 — 9.74474 
to the true diſtance CB 89.53 — 1.95194 


ExAurre III. Suppoſe a ſhip coming out from ſca in 
the night, has ſight of Scilly light, bearing NEN diſ- 
tance 4 leagues, it being then flood tide ſetting ENE 2 
miles an hour, and the ſhip running after the tate of 5 
miles an hour, Required upon what courſe, and how far 
ſhe muſt ſail to hit the Lizard, which bears from Scilly 
E+S diſtance 17 leagues. 

GeomETRICALLY, Having drawn the compaſs 
NESW (No. 28.) let A repreſent the ſhip's place at ſea, 
and draw the NEN line AS, which make equal to 12 
miles, ſo S will repreſent Scilly. 

From S draw SL equal to 51 miles, and parallel to the 
E3S line; then L will repreſent the Lizard. 

From L draw LC parallel to the ENE line, equal to 
2 miles, and from C draw CMD equal to 5 miles meeting 
AL in D; then from A draw AB parallel to CD meet- 
ing LC produced in B; and AB will be the required diſ- 
tance, and SAB the true courſe. To find which 

By CALCULATHON ; 

In the triangle ASL are given the ſide AS equal to 12 

miles, the fide SL equal to 51, and the angle ASL e- 
qual to 1189 05, the diſtance between the NEN and 
W2N lines ; to find the angles SAL and SLA. Con- 
ſequently, (by oblique trigonometry,) it will be, 
As the ſum of the ſides AS and SL — 63 1.79934 
is to their difference 39 1.59106 
ſo is the tang. of half the ſum 1 

of the angles SAL and SLA 30%, 56 9.77763 

— 20, 21' 9.56935 
2 


to the tapg of half their diff. 
Vor. III. Ne, 85. 


reer. 
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conſequently the angle SAL, will be 51® 17, and ſo the 
direct bearing of the Lizard from the ſhip will be N 85® 
o2' E, or EN 6 17” E; and for the diſtance AL, it 
will be (by oblique trigonometry,) 


As the fine of SAL — 51, 1” — 9.89223 
is to SL — 1 — 1.707 
ſo is the fine of ASL — 118, of” — 9.94546 
to AL —ͤ— 57.65 1.76080 


the diſtance between the ſhip and the Lizard. 
Again, in the triangle DLC, are given the angle Le- 
qual to 199 32“, the diſtance between the ENE and N 
852 o' E lines; the ſide LC, equal to 2 miles, the cur- 
rent's drift in an hour; and the fide CD, equal to 5 miles, 
the ſhip's run in the ſame time. Hence for the angle D, 
it will be (by oblique trigonometry,) | 
As the ſhip's run in 1 hour 5 — 0.69897 
is to the line of L 179, 32' — 9.47894 
ſo is the current's drift LC 2 — 0.3010g 
to the fine of D 69, 55 — 9 08100 
conſequently ſince by conſtruction the angle LAB is equal 
to the angle LDC, the courſe the ſhip mult ſteer is 8 880 
03' E. . 
"Then for the diſtance AB, it will be (by oblique tri- 


gonometry,) 1 

As the fine of B — 1559, 33 — 9.61689 
is to AL — 57.65 — 1.7608 
ſo is the ſine of L — 17.32 — 9 47894 
to AB — 1.96 


0 1.62285 
conſequently, ſince the ſhip is ſailing at the rate of 5 miles 


an hour, it follows, that in ſailing 80 24 8.889 oz” E, 
ſhe will arrive at the Lizard, 

ExameLe IV, A ſhip from a certain headland in the 
latitude of 349 oo' north, ſails SE65S 12 miles in three 
hours, in a current that ſets between north and eaſt; and 
then the ſame headland is found to bear WNW, and the 
ſhip to be in the latitude of 33® 52 north. Required the 
ſetting and drift of the current. 

GEOMETRICALLY, Having drawn the compaſs 
NESW (No. 29.) let A repreſent the place of the ſhip, 
and draw the SE6S line AB equal to 12 miles, alſo the 
ESE line AC, | 

Set off from A upon the meridian AD, equal to 8 miles, 
the difference of latitude, and through D draw.DC pa- 
rallel to the eaſt and welt line WE, meeting AC in C. 
Join C and B with the right line BC; then C will be the 
ſhip's place, the angle ABC' the ſetting of the current. 
from the SE#S line, and the line BC will be the drift 
of the current in 3 hours, To find which 

By CALCULATION: . 

In the triangle ADC, right angled at D, are given the 
difference of latitude AD equal to 8 miles, the angle 
DAC equal to 67 30%, Whence for AC, the diſtance 
the ſhip has ſailed, it will be 
As radius l | 
is to the diff, of latitude AD — 
ſo is the ſecant of the courſe 

DAC 
to the diſtance run AC 20.9 — 1.32023 

Again, in the triangle ABC, are given AB equal te 

y 5 E F 12 


— — — 


8 
— 679, 30' 10. 41716 


10.00000 
— 0.90309 


— — 


„„ 
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63 00 
12 miles, AC equal to 20.9, and the angle BAC equal fo is the fine of che decl. 159, 54, 9.43769 
to 33 45˙, the diſtance between the SE5S and ESE to the fine of the amplit. 21 , 335, — 9.5646 


lines. Whence for the angle at B, it will be, 
As the ſum of the ſides AC and AB 32.9 1.51720 
5 they -— a3 1 — 8.9 — 0.94930 
ſo is the tang. of half the 3 

ſum of the 22555 B and I; n 10. 51806 
to tang. of 4 their diff. — 41, 43' x — 9.95025 
conſequently the angle B is 1149 51', and ſo the ſetting 
of the current will be N81 o' E or EE 29 21' E. 
Then for BC the current's drift in 3 hours, it will be, 


As the fine of B — 114, 51 9.92700 
is to the diſtance run AC 20.9 — 1.3:025 
ſo is the ſine of A — 339, 45 — 9.74474 
to BC — 12.8 1.10719 


the current's drift in 3 hours, and conſequently the cur- 
rent ſets EN 20 21 E 4.266 miles an hour. 


Sea. 8. Concerning the VARIATION of the Cour4ss, 
and how to find it from the true and obſerved Auf- 
TUDES or AZIMUTHS ef the ſun, 


1. Tux variation of the compaſs is how far the north 
or ſouth point of the needle ſtands from the true fouth or 
north point of the horizon towards the eaſt or weſt ; or 
it is an arch of the horizon intercepted between the me- 
ridian of the place of obſervation and the magnetic me 
ridian. 

2. It is abſolutely neceſſary to know the variation of 
mne compaſs at ſea, in order to corre the ſhip's courſe ; 
for ſince the ſhip's courſe is directed by the compaſs, it is 
evident that if the compaſs be wrong the true courſe will 
differ from the obſerved, and conſequently the whole 
reckoning differ from the truth, | 

3. The ſun's true amplitude is an arch of the horizon 
comprehended between the true eaſt or welt point thereof, 
and the centre of the ſan at riſing or ſetting ; or it is the 
number of degrees, Cc. that the centre of the ſun is di 
ſtant from the true eaſt or welt point of the horizon, to- 
wards the ſouth or north. 

4. The ſun's magnetic amplitude is the number of de- 
grees that the centre of the ſun is from the eaſt or welt point 
of the compaſs, towards the ſouth or north point of the 
fame at riſing or ſetting. 

5. Having the declination of the ſun, together with the 
latitude of the place of obſervation, we may from thence 
find the ſun's true amplitude, by the following aſtronomic 
propoſition, viz. 

As the co- ſine of the latitude 

is to the radius 

So is the ſine of the ſun's declination 

tothe ſine of the fun's true amplitude 

which will be north or ſouth according as the ſun's declina- 
tion is north or ſouth, ” 

ExamMeLEe. Required the ſun's true amplitude in the 
latitude of 419 50 north, on the 23d day of April 1731. 

Firſt, I find (from the tables of the ſun's declination) 
that the ſun's declination the 23d of April is 15% 4 north; 
then for the true amplitude, it will be, by the former ana- 
logy- | 
As the co ſin: of the lat. 41 50 
is to radius — 


— — 


9.87221 
10. 0000 


which is north, becauſe the declination is north at that 
time; and conſequently, in the latitude of 41 50 north, 


the ſun riſes on the 23d of April 21 35” from the eaſt 


part of the horizon towards the north, and ſets ſo much 

from the weſt the ſame way. 

6. The ſun's true azimuth is the arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the meridian and the vertical circle 
pailing through the centre of the ſun at the time of ob. 
ſervation, - 

7. The ſan's magnetic azimuth is the arch of the ho. 
riʒzon intercepted between the magnetic meridian and the 
vertical, paſſing through the ſun, 

8. Having the latitude of the place of obſervation, to. 
gether with the ſun's declination and altitude at the tins 
of obſervation, we may find his true azimuth after the 
following method, viz. 

Make it, 

As the tangent of half the complement of the latitude is 
to the tangent of half the ſum of the diſtance of the ſun 
from the pole and complement of the altitude 

So is the tangent of half the difference between the di- 


ſtance of the ſun from the pole and complement of the 
altitude 


To the tangent of a fourth arch 
which fourth arch added to half the complement of the 
latitude will give a fifth arch, and this fifth arch leſſened / 


by the complement of the latitude will give a fixth arch, 
Then make it | 


As the radius 
is to the tangent of the altitude 
ſo is the tangent of the ſixth arch 
to the co fine of the ſun's azimuth 
which is to be counted from the ſouth or north, to the eaſt 
or weſt, according as the ſun is ſituated with reſpect to the 
place of obſarvation. | f 
If the latitude of the place and declination of the ſun 
be both north or both ſouth, then the declination taken 
from 900 will give the ſun's diſtance from the pole; but 
if the latitude and declination be on contrary ſides of 
the equator, then the declinativn added to 90% will give 
the ſun's diſtance from the neareſt pole to the place of 
obſervation, | 
ExAmPLE. In the latitude of 51” 32“ north, the ſun 
having 19? 39“ north declination, his altitude was found 
by obſervation to be 38® 18 : Required the azimuth, 
By the firſt of the foregoing analogies, it will be 
As the tangent of + the com: es 
plemement of the latitude 19% 14 954269 
is to the tagent of + the ſum 
of the diſtance of the ſun 
from the pole and comple 
ment of the altitude — 
ſo is the tangent of half their 
difference 9 19 1:21499 
to the tang. of a 4th arch 40 „ 20 9.9298; 
which fourth arch 40% 20, added to 1914 half the 
complement of the latitude, give a fifth arch 59* 34; 
and this. fifth arch leſſened by 389 28”, the complement 
of the latitude, gives the fixth arch 21% 06; then - 


61 ,, O1 10.25655 


= V1 0 
the azimuth, it will be, by the ſecond of the preceding ana- 
gies, - 

As radius . | 10.00000 
is to the tang. of the altitude _ 38®, 18“ 9.89749 
ſo is the tang. of the fixth arch 21 ,,06 — 9.58644 
to the co ſine of the azimuth 72 f 15 — 9.48393 
which, becauſe the latitude is north and the ſun ſouth of 
the place of obſeryation, muſt be counted from the ſouth 
towards the eaſt or welt ;z and conſequently, if the alti- 


— —ů— 


tud of the ſun was taken in the morning, the azimuth 


will be S 729 15* E, or ESE 4% 45 E; but if the al- 
titude was taken in the afternoon, the azimuth will be 
S 72 15* W. or WSW 4 45' weſterly. | 

9. Having found the ſun's true amplitude or azimuth 
ty the preceding analogies, and his magnetic amplitude 
or azimuth by obſervation, it is evident, if they agree, 
there is no variation ; but if they diſagree, then if the 
true and obſerved amplitudes at the rifing or ſetting of 
the ſun be both of the ſame name, i. e. either both 
north, or both ſouth, their difference is the variation; 
but if they be of different names, i. e. one north and 
the other ſouth, their ſum is the variation, Again, if 
the true and obſerved azimuth be both of the ſame name, 
i. e. either both eaſt or both welt, their difference is the 
variation; but if they be of different names, their ſum is 
the variation: And to know whether the variation 1s 
calterly, obſerve this general rule, viz. 

Let the obſerver's face be turned to the ſun : then if 
the true amplitude or azimuth be to the right hand of 
the obſerved, the variation is eaſterly ; but if it be to the 
left, weſterly. 

To explain which, let NESW (No. 30.) repreſent a 
compaſs, and ſuppoſe the ſunis really EbS at the time 
of obſervation, but the obſerver ſees him off the ealt 
point of the compaſs, and ſo the true amplitude or azi- 
muth of the ſun is to the right of the magnetic or ob- 
ſerved ; here it is evident that the E6S point of the 
compaſs ought to lie where the eaſt point is, and ſo the 
north where the N&W is; conſequently the north point 
of the compals is a point too far eaſt, i. e. the variation 
in this caſeis eaſterly, The ſame will hold when the am- 
plitude or azimuth is taken on the welt fide of the me- 
ridian, | 

Again, Jet the true amplitude or azimuth be to the 
left hand of the obferved. Thus, ſuppoſe the ſun is really 
Eb N art the time of obſervation, but the obſerver ſees 
him off the eaſt point of the compaſs, and fo the true 
amplitude or azimuth to the left of the obſerved: Here 
it is evident that the EbN point of the compaſs ought to 
| Rand where the eaſt point is, and ſo the north where the 
Nô E point is; conſequently the north point of the com- 
paſs lies a point too far weſterly, ſo in this caſe the va- 
riation is weſt. The ſame will hold when the ſun is ob- 
ſerved on the weſt ſide of the meridian. 

ExameLE I. Suppoſe the ſun's true amplitude at ri- 
ling is found to be E 149 20˙ N, but by the compaſs it 
is found to be E 269 12': Required the variation, and 
which way it is. | . ; 

Since they are both the ſame way, therefore 
From the magnetic amplitude —— E 20%, 12' N. 


take the true amplitude 


the ſum is the variation 


plitudeis W 109-13'S: 


AE >. 40. MN, 339 


my gf E 14,20 N. 


and there remains the variation II, 52 E, 


which is eaſterly, becauſe in this caſe the true amplitude 

is the right of the obſerved. * | 
ExameLe II. Suppoſe the ſun's true amplitude at ſet- 

ting is W 34 26' S, and his magnetic amplitude W 23 

13' S: Required the vatiation, and which way it is, 
Since they lie both the ſame way, therefore 


From the ſun's true amplitude — W 34“, 26˙ 8. 
take his magnetic amplitude — W 23 , 138. 
there remains the variation — 41 13 W. 


which is weſterly, becauſe the true amplitude, in this caſe, 
is to the left hand of the obſerved. 5 
ExamyeLE III. Suppoſe the ſun's true altitude at rifin 
is found to be 13024 N, and his magnetic E 129 32'S: 
Required the variation, and which way it lies. 
Since the true and obferved amplitudes lie different 
ways, therefore 
To the true amplitude 
add the magnetic amplitude 


E 13, 24 N. 
K 13 , 32 8. 


8 25 „ 56 W. 
which is weſterly, becauſe the true amplitude is, in this 
caſe, to the left of the obſerved. N75 
ExameLe IV. Suppoſe the ſun's true altitude at ſet- 
ting is found to be W 89 24” N, but his magnetic am- 


Required the variation. 


To the true amplitude — W 89, 24 N. 
add the magnetic. — — W 10, 13 S. 
the ſum is the variation 18, 37 E. 


which is eaſterly, becauſe the true amplitude is to the 
right of the obſerved. 

ExAamPLE V. Suppoſe the ſun's true azimuth at the 
time of obſervation, is found to be N 869 4o' E, but by 
the compaſs it is N 73 24 E.: Required the variation, 
and which way it lies. 

From the ſun's true azimuth, 
take the magnetica], 


N 869, 40 E. 
N 73 , 24 E. 


there remains the variation, 13 „ 16 KE. 
which is eaſterly, becauſe the true azimuth is to the right - 
of the obſerved. | 

ExamyLe VI. Suppoſe the ſun's true azimuth is 8 
30 24 E. and the magnetical 8 4® 36 W: Required 
the variation, and which way it lies. | 
To the true azimuth —— — 83, 24 E. 
add the magnetical azimuth 8 4,36 W. 


the ſum is the variation DE. 7 oo W. 
which is weſterly, becauſe the true azimuth is, in this 


- Caſe, to the left of the obſerved. 


10. The variation of the compaſs was firſt obſerved 
at London, in the year 1580, to be 119 15! eaſterly, 


and in the year 1622 it was 6? & E; alſo in the year 


1634, it was 4® og? E, ſtill decreaſing, and the needle 
approaching the true meridian, till it coincided with it, 
and then there was no variation; after which, the varia- 

| | don. 
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tion began to be welterly; and in tue year 1672, it was 


oblerved to be 22 30 W; alſo in the year 1683, it was 
4? zo W; and ſince that time the variation itill conti- 
nues at London to increaſe weſterly ; but how far it will 
go that way, time and obſervations will, probably be the 
only means to diſcover: 

Again, at Paris, in the year 1640, the variation was 
3? oo' E; and in the year 1666, there was no variation; 
bur in the year 1681, it was 29 3o' W, and ſtill conti- 
nues to go weſterly. 

In ſhort, from obſervations made in different parts of 
the world, it appears, that in different places the varia- 
tion differs both as to its quantity and denomination, gt 
being eaſt in one place, and weft in another; the true 
cauſe and theory of which, for want of a ſufficient num- 
ber of obſervations, has not as yet been fully explained. 


Set 9. The Meruob of keeping a JOURNAL of ſea; 


and how to correct it, by making proper allowances for 
the leeway, variation, Cc. 


t. LEt-war is the angle that the rhom bline, upon which 
the ſhip endeavours to fail, makes with the rhomb ſhe 
really fails upon. This is occaſioned by the force of the 
wind or ſurge of the ſea, when ſhe lies to the windward, 
or is cloſe hauled, which cauſes her to fall off and glide 
ſide-ways from the point of the compaſs ſhe capes at. 
Thus let NESW (No. 31.) repreſent the compaſs; and 
ſuppoſe a ſhip at C capes at, or endeavours to fail upon, 
the rhomb Ca; but by the force of the wind, and ſurge 
of the ſea, ſhe is obliged to fall off, and make her way 
good upon the rhomb C5; then the angle aC6 is the lee- 
way; and if that angle be equal to one point, the ſhip 
is {aid to make one point lee way; and if equal to two 
points, the ſhip is ſaid to make two points lee way, Cc. 

2. The quantity of this angle is very uncertain, becauſe 
ſomg ſhips, with the ſame quantity of ſail, and with the 
ſame gale, will make more lee-way than others; it de- 
pending much upon the mould and trim of the ſhip, and 
the quantity of water that ſhe draws. The common al- 
lowances that are generally made for the lee-way, are as 
follow, 

1. If a ſhip be cloſe hauled, has all her ſails ſet, the 
water {mooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe is then 
ſuppoſed to make little or no lee- way. 

2. If it blow ſo freſh as to caule the ſmall ſails be hand 
ed, it is uſual to allow one point. 

3 If it blow ſo hard that the top ſails muſt be cloſe 
reeft, then the common allowance is two points for lee · 
Way.” 

: If one top ſail muſt be handed, then the ſhip is ſup- 
poſed to make between two and three points lee way, 

5. When both top- ſails muſt be handed, then the al- 
lowance is about four points for lee-way. 

6. If blows ſo hard, as to occaſion the fore · courſe to 
be handed, the allowance is between 54 and 6 points. 

7. When both main and fore-courſes mult be handed, 
then 6 or 6; points are commonly allowed for lee- way. 

8. When the mizen is handed, and the ſhip is trying a 
hull, ſhe is then commoaly allowed about 7 points for lee- 
Way. 

3 Though theſe rules are ſuch as are generally made 
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uſe of, yet ſince the lee · way depends much upon the mould 
and trim of the ſhip, it is evident that they cannot exactly 
ſerve to every ſhip; and therefore the beit way is to find u 
by obſetvation: Thus, let the ſhip's wake be let by a com. 
paſs in the poop, and the oppolite rumb is the true courſe 
made good by the ſhip ; then the difference between this 
and the courle given. by the compaſs in the bittacle, 13 
the lee way required. If the ſhip be within ſight of 
land; then the lee way may be exactly found by ob- 
ſerving a point on the land which contiaues to bear the 
ſame way, and the diſtance between the potat of the 
compaſs it lies upon and the point the ſhip capes at 
will be the lee-way. Thus ſuppole a ip at C, is lying 
up NW5, towards A; but inſtead of keeping that courte, 
ſhe is carried on the NNE line CB, and conſequently the 
point B continues to bear the ſame way from the ſhip; 
Here it is evident, that the angle ACB, or the diſtance 
between the NW line that the ſhip capes at, and th: 
NNE line that the ſhip really fails upon, will be the 
lee- way. 

4. Having the coutſe ſteered, and the lee. way, given; 
we may from thence find the true courſe by the followin 
method, viz. Let your face be turned directly to the 
windward ;\ and if the ſhip have her larboard tacks on 
board, count the lee way from the courſe ſteered towards 
the right hand; but if the ſtarboard tacks be on board, 
then count it from the courſe ſteered towards the left 
hand. Thus, ſappoſe the wind at north, and the ſhip lies 
up within 6 points of the wind, with her larboard tacks 
on board, making one point lee-way; here it is plain, 
that the courſe iteered is ENE, and the true courſe 
EN ; alſo ſuppoſe the wind is at NNW, and the ſhip 
lies up within 6+ points of the wind with her ſtarboard 
tack on board, making 14 point lee way; it is evident 
that the true courſe, in this caſe, is WSW. 

5. We have ſhewed, in the laſt ſection, how to find 
the variation of the compaſs ; and from what has been 
ſaid there, we have this general rule for finding the ſhip's 
true courſe, having the courſe ſteered and the variation 
given, viz. Let your face be turned towards the pointof 
the compaſs upon which the ſhip is ſteered; and if the 
variation be eaſterly, count the quantity of it from the 
courle ſteered towards the right hand; but if weſterly, 
towards the left hand; and the courſe thus found is 
the true courſe ſteered. Thus, ſuppoſe the courſe ſteered 
is NE, and the variation one point eaſterly; then the 
true courſe ſteered will be NNE : Alſo ſuppoſe the courſe 
ſteered is NEbE, and the variation one point weſterly; 
then in this caſe, the true courſe will be NE; and ſo of 
orhers. h 

Hence, by knowing the lee-way variation, and courſe 
ſteered, we may from thence find the ſhip's true courſe; 
but if there be a current under foot, then that mult be 
tried, and proper allowances made for it, as has been 
ſhown in the ſection concerning Currents, from thence to 
find the true courſe, | 

6. After making all the proper allowances for finding 
the ſhip's true courſe, and making as juſt an eſtimate of 
the diſtance as we can; yet by reaſon of the many acct- 
dents that attend a ſhip-in a day's running, ſuch as diffe- 
rent rates of ſailing between the times of heaving the ap 
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the want of due care at the helm by not keeping her 
ſteady, but ſuffering her to yaw and fall of, ſudden 
ſtorms, when no account can be kept, &c.; the latitude 
by account frequently differs from the latitude by obſer- 
vation; and when that happens, it is evident there muſt 
be ſome error in the reckoning ;z to diſcover which, and 


where it lies, and alſo how to correct the reckoning, you 


may obſerve the following rules. 

iſt, If the ſhip fail near the meridian, or within 2 or 
24 points thereof; then if the latitude by account diſa- 
grees with the latitude by obſervation, it is molt likely 
that the error lies in the diſtance run ; for it is plain that 
in this caſe it will require a very ſenſible error in the 
courſe to make any conſiderable error in the difference 
of latitude, which cannot well happen if due care be ta- 
ken at the helm, and proper allowances be made for the 
lee-way, variation, and currents. Conſequently if the 
courſe be pretty near the truth, and the error in the diſ- 
tance run regularly through the whole, we may, from the 
latitude obtained by obſervation, correct the diitance and 
departure by account, by the following analogies, viz. 
As the difference of latitude by account 
is to the true difference of latitude, 
ſo is the departure by account 
to the true departure, | 
and ſo is the direct diſtance by account 
to the true direct diſtance. 

The reaſon of this is plain: for let AB (No. 33.) de- 
note the meridian of the ſhip at A, and ſuppoſe the ſhip 
ſails upon the rhomb AE near the meridian, till by ac- 
count ſhe is found in C, and conſequently her difference 
of latitude by account is AB; but by obſervation ſhe is 
found in the parallel ED, and ſo her true difference of 
latitude is AD, her true diſtance AE, and her true de- 
parture DE; then ſince the triangles ABC ADE are 
ſimilar, it will be AB: AD :: BC: DE, add AB: AD 
* AC: AE 

ExamPLE. Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 45 
20' north, after having ſailed upon ſeveral courſes near 
the meridian for 24 hours, her difference of latitude is 
computed to be upon the whole 95 miles ſoutherly, and 
her departure 34 miles eaſterly; but by obſervation ſhe 
is found to be in the Jatitude of 439 10% north, and con- 
ſequently her true difference of latitude is 130 miles ſou- 
therly; then for the true departure, it will be, As the dif- 
ference of latitude by account 95 is to the true difference 
of latitude 130, ſo is the departure by account 34 to the 
true departure 46.52, and ſo is the diſtance by account 
100.9 to the true diſtance 138. 

2dly, If the courſes are for the moſt part near the paral- 
lel of eaſt and weſt, and the direct courſe be within 54 or 6 
points of the meridian; then if the latitude by account 
differs from the obſerved latitude, it is moſt probable that 
the error lies in the courſe, or diſtance, or perhaps both; 
for in this caſe it is evident, the departure by account 
will be very nearly true; and thence by the help of this, 
and the true difference of latitude, may the true courſe 
_— be readity found by Caſe 4. of Plain 

ailing. 
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ExAmMPLE, Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 43 0 
north, aſter having ſailed upon ſeveral courſes near the 
parallel of eaſt and weſt, for the ſpace of 24 hours, is 
found by dead reckoning to be in the latitude of 42 
45 north, and to have made 160 miles of weſting; but 
by a good obſervation the ſhip is found to be in the lati- 


tude of 42 35 north: Required the true courſe, and 
dir ect diſtance ſailed. 


With the true difference. of latitude 45 miles, and de- 
parture 160 miles, we ſhall find (by Caſe 4. of Plain Sail- 
ing) the true courſe to be 8 64 53 W, and the direct 
diſtance 176.7 miles. | 3 

3dly, If the. courſes are for the moſt part near the mid- 
dle of the quadrant, and the direct courſe within 2 and 6 
points of the meridian; then the error may be either in 
the courſe, or in the diſtance, or in both, which will 
cauſe an error both in the difference of latitude and depar- 
ture; to correct which, having found the true difference 
of latitude by obſervation, with this, and the direct di - 
ſtance by dead reckoning, find a new departure (by Caſe 3. 
of Plain Sailing ;) then half the ſum of this departure, 
and that by dead reckoning, will be nearly equal to the 
true departure; and conſequently with this, and the true 
difference of latitude, we may (by Caſe 4. of Plain Sail- 
ing) find the true courſe and diſtance, 

Exaurrx. Suppoſe a ſhip from the latitude of 44® 38˙ 
north, ſails between ſouth and eaſt upon ſeveral courſes, 
near the middle of the quadrant, for the ſpace of 24 hours, 
and is then found by dead reckoning to be in the latitude 


of 42® 15” north, and to have made of eaſting 136 miles 


but by obſet vation ſne is found to be in the latitude of 42 
04* north: Required her true courſe and diſtance. 

With the true diſtance ef latitude 154 miles, and the 
direct diſtance by dead reckoning 197. 4, you will find (by 
Caſe 3. of Plain Sailing) the new departure to be 123.4, 
and half the ſum of this and the departure by dead rec- 
koning will be 123.7 the true departure; then with this, 
and the true difference of latitude, you will find (by Caſe 4. 
of Plain ry the true courle to be 8 399 oo E, 
and the direct diſtance 198.2 miles. | 

7. In keeping a ſhip's reckoning at ſea, the common 
method is to take from the log · board the ſeveral courſes 
and diſtances ſtemmed by the ſhip laſt 24 hours, and to 
transfer theſe together with the moſt remarkable occur- 
rences into the log - book, into which alſo are inſerted the 
courſes corrected, and the difference of latitude and dif- 
ference of longitude made good upon each; then the whole 
day's work being finiſhed in the log-book, if the Jatitude 
by account agree with the latitude by obſervation, the ſhip's 
place will be truly determined ; if not, then the reckon- 
ing muſt be corrected according to the preceding rules, and 
placed in the journal. 

The form of the Log-book and Journal, together with 
an example of 2 days work, you have here ſubjoined. 

Note, To expreſs the days of the week, they com- 
monly uſe the characters by which the ſun and planets 
are expreſſed, viz. O denotes Sunday, & Monday, 
& Tueſday, & Wedneſday, 7. Thurſday, & Friday, and 
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NAUMACHIA, 


| N A XxX 
NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a ſhew or ſpectacle among 


the ancient Romans, repreſenting a ſea fight. 
NAUMBURG, a city of Germany, the copital of the 
county of Sax Naumburg, in Upper Saxony, fituated 
in E. long. 129, N. lat, 51® 15. 

NAUSEA, in medicine, a reaching, or propenſity and 
endeavour to vomit, ariſing from a loathing. of food, 
excited by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the ſto- 
* mach. 

NAUTICAL rLAx18r4ERE, a deſcription of the ter- 
reſtrial globe upon a plane for the uſe of mariners, 
more uſually called chart. 
NAUTILUS, ia zoology, a genus belonging to che or- 
der of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell conſiſts of one ſpi- 
ral valve, divided into ſeveral apartments by partitions. 
There are 17 ſpecies, principally diſtioguithed by pe- 
culiarities in their ſhells. 

NAVY, the fleet or ſhipping of a prince or late, - 


The management of the Britiſh navy- royal, under 


the lord high admiral of Great Britain, is eatruſted to 
principal oſpcers and commiſſioners of the navy, who 
hold their places by patent, The principal officers of 
the navy are four, viz. the treafurer, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to receive money out of the exchequer, and to 
pay all the charges of the navy, by warrant from the 
principal officers : comptroller, who attends and comp. 
trols all payment of wages, is to know the rates of 
ſtores, to examine and audite all accounts, &c. : ſur- 
veyor, whois to know the ſtates pf all ſtores, and ſee 
wants ſupplied; to eſtimate repairs, charge boatſwains, 
Sc. with what ſtores they receive, and at the end of 
each voyage to ſtate and audite accounts : clerk of the 
acts, whoſe buſineſs it is to record all orders, contracts, 
bills, warrants, Cc. 

The commiſſioners of the navy are five: the firſt 
executes that part of the comptroller's duty which re- 
lates to the comptrolling the victuallers accounts; the 
ſecond, another part of the ſaid comptroller's duty, 
relating to the account of the ſtore-keepers of the yard; 
the third has the direction of the navy at the port of 
Portſmouth ; the fourth has the ſame at Chatham; 

and the Gfth, at Plymouth. 


There are alſo other commiſſioners at large, * 
number more or leſs according to the exigencies of 


public affairs ; and fince the increaſe of the royal navy, 


lowed by the king.- 

The vidtualling of the NY navy bath formerly been 
undertaken by contract; but is now mataged by com- 
miſſioners, who hold their office on Tower-hill, Lon- 
don, 

The navy- offices is where the whole buſineſs concern- 
ing the navy. is managed by the principal _— and 


commiſhoners. 


The royal navy of Great Britain is now in a very 


flouriſhing ſtate ; having been diligently kept up in late 
reigns, as the natural ſtrength of the kingdom. When 
it is complete, it is divided into three ſquadrons, diſ- 
tinguiſned by the different colours of the flags car- 
ried by the reſpeQive admirals belonging to the ſame. 

| NARXIA, or N1x14, one of the iſlands of the Archipe- 


6 3940 


N E C 
lago, about an hundred miles in circumference, ſituated 
in E. long. 269, and N. lat. 369 30“. 

NAZARENES, in church-hiſtory, a dame originally 
given to all Chriſtians i in general, on account that Je. 

| ſus Chriſt was of the city of Nazareth ; but after. 
wards reſtrained to a ſect of heretics, whoſe religion 

conſiſted of a ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtian- 
ity, obſerving at the ſame time the Moſaical law and 
the ſeveral rites of the Chriſtian reli 

NAZARITES, among the Jews, ww whoreither of 
themſelves, or by their parents, were dedicated to the 
: obſervation of nazariteſuip. They were of two forts: 
namely, ſuch as were bound to this obſervance for only 
a ſhort time, as a week or month; or thoſe who were 
bound to it all their lives. All that we find peculiar 
in the latter's way of life, is, that they were to abſtain 

from wine and all intoxicating liquors, and never to 

- ſhave or cut off the bairs of their heads. The firſt 

| ſort of Nazarites were moreover to avoid all defile- 
ment; and if they chanced to contract any pollution 

| before the term was expired, they were obliged to be- 
gia afreſh. Women as well as men might bind them - 
ſelves to this vow. 

NEALED, among ſeamen, is uſed when the ſounding 
is deep water cloſe to the ſhore ; as alſo when the 
ſhore Sy ſandy, clayey, ouzy, or. foul and rocky 
grou 

NEAPED. When a ſhip wants water ſo that ſhe can- 
not get out of the harbour, off the ground, or aut 
of the dock, the ſeamen ** ſhe is neaped, or be- 
neaped. 

NEATH, a town of Glamorganſkire, i in ſouth Wales, 
ſituated on the river Neath, near the Briſtol channel, 
twenty-eight miles north welt of Landaff. 

NEBULT, or NesurzE, in heraldry, i is when 2 coat 
is charged with ſereral little figures, in form of words, 
running within one another,” or when the outline of a 
bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or waved, as re- 

preſented in Plate CXXXTIV. ſig. 

NECESSARY, ia a philoſophical i. kate, that which 

cannot but be, or cannot be otherwiſe. 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a neceſſary cauſe, 
or a power that is irreſiſtible, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoled to freedom, See Ms Tarays1cCs., 


NEC, in anatomy, is that ſlender part ſituated between 
theſe have ſeveral clerks under them, with ſalaries al- 


the bead and trunk of the body. See Auarouv. 

NECKAR, a river of Germany, which riſes in the ſouth 
part of the circle of Swabia, and falls 1 into the Rhine 
at Manheim, 

NECROMANCY, a ſpecies of Sivination, etfhrmed 
by raiſing the dead, and n anſwers from them. 
See Dwinariox. X 

NECTAR, among ancient poets, the drink of the fabu- 
lous deities of the heathens, in contradiſtinction from 
their ſolid faod, which was called ambroſia. 

NECTARINE. See Prx SIA. 

1 ne among botaniſts. See Borax, p- 


NEGYD ALIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging 
to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are ſetaceous 
the elytra are ſhorter and narrower than the wings; * 


„Man 
ibe tail is mple. There are eleven ſpecies, chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the fize.and-fgure of the elytra. 
NEEDHAM, a market - town of Suffolk, ſituated on the 
river Orwel, eight miles north-weſt of Iſpwich. 


made of ſteel, yon at one end, and pierced at the 
other, uſed in ſewing embroidery, tapeſtry, Oc. 
Needles make a very conſiderable article in com- 


iteel are of moſt repute. -  _ | 8" FE 2 
In the making of them, the ſfirſt thing is to paſs the 


it out of its ſquare figure into a cylindrical one. This 


a ſecond hole of the iron, ſmaller than the firſt, and 
thus ſucceſſively from hole to hole, till it has acquired 
the degree of fineneſs required for that ſpecies of nee- 


greaſed over with lard, to render it more manageable. 
The ſteel thus reduced to a fine wire, is cut in pieces 
of the length of the needles intended. Theſe pieces are 


head and eye; theyare then put into the fire, to ſoften 


extreme of the flat part on the anvil, by force of a.pun- 
cheon of well tempered ſteel, and laid on aleaden block 
to bring out, with another puncheon, the little piece of 
ſteel remaining in the eye. The corners are then filed 
off the ſquare of the heads, and a little cavity filed on 
each fide of the flat of the head; this done, the point 
is formed with a file, and the whole filed over; they 
are then laid to heat red hot on a long 
crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire, and when taken 
out thence are thrown into a baſon of cold water to 
harden. On this operation a good deal ds; too 


thus hardened, they are laid in an iron ſhovel on a fire 


needles ; taking care to move them from time to time. 
This ſerves to temper them, and take off their brittle- 
neſs; great care here too muſt be taken of the degree of 
heat, They are then ſtraightened one after another with 
the hammer, the co of the water uſed in harden- 
in them having twiſted the greateſt part of them. 
The-next proceſs is the poliſhing them. To-do this, 
they take twelve or fifteen thouſand needles, and range 
them in little heaps againſt each other on a piece of 
mew buckram ſprinkled with emery-duſt. The needles 


is again ſprinkled with oil of olives ; at laſt the whole 
is made up into a roll, well bound at both ends. This 
roll is then laid on a poliſhing table, and over it a 


days, ſucceſſively, by which means the roll thus con- 
tinually agitated by the weight and motion of che plank 
Vor. III. Ne 86. 2 
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NEEDLE, a very common little inſtrument or utenſil, 


merce, though there is ſcarce any commodity cheaper, 
the conſumption of them beiog almoſt incredible, [The 
ſizes are from 1 1. the largeſt, to nꝰ 25. the ſmalleſt. 
In the manufacture of needles, German and Hungarian 


ſteel through a coal fire, and under a hammer, to bring 


flatted at one end on the anvil, in order to form the 
them farther; and thence taken out and omen at each 


Hat narrow iron, 


more or leſs briſk in proportion to the thickneſs of the 


thus diſpoſed, emery duſt is thrown over them, which 


thick plank loaden with ſtones, which two men work 
backwards and forwards a day and a half; or two _ 


N E G. 
over it, the needles withinſide being rubbed againſt 
each other with oil and emery are inſenſibly poliſhed, 
After poliſhing, they are taken out, and the filth waſhed 
off them wich hot water and ſoap: they are then wiped 
in hot bran, a little moiſtened, placed with the needles 
in a round box, ſuſpended inthe air by a cord, which 
is kept ſtirring till the bran and needles be dry. The 
needles thus wiped in two or three different brans, are 
taken out and put in wooden veſſels, to have the good 
ſeparated from thoſe whoſe points or eyes have den 
broke either in poliſhing or wiping; the points are then 
all turned the ſame way, and ſmoothed with an emery- 
ſtone turned wich a wheel. This operation finiſhes 
them, and there remains nothing but to make them 
into packets of two hundred and fifty each. 


- Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle touched 
done, it is drawn through a large hole of a wire-draw- - - 
ing iron, and returned into the fire, and drawn through 


with a-loadſtone, aad ſuſtained on a pivot or centre; 
on which playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain 
points in or under the horizon. See NAavicartion. 
NzEDLE FisH, See SYNGNATHUS, f 


NEEDLES, twocapes, or head - lands, at the weſt end 
dles, obſerving every time it is to be drawn, that it be 


of the iſle of Wight, which is very difficult to paſs on 
account of the ſands and rocks. 


NEF AS TI diss, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 


given to ſuch days wherein it was not allowed to ad- 
* uſually marked in the kalendar by N. 


or N. P. i. e. nefaſtus prima, when only nefaſtus 
for the firſt part of it. 


NEGAPATAN, a port- town of the hither India, Gitu- 
Dated on the coaſt of Coromandel: E. long. 790, N. 


lat. 11 155. 


.NEGATION, in logic, an act of the mind affirming 


one thing to be different from another; as, that the 


NEGATIVE, in general, ſomething-that implies a ne- 

| gation : thus we ſay, negative quantities, negative 

3 negative powers, c. See MeTaravsicsand 
oGIC. 87 


NEGOMBO, a port-town on the weſt coaſt of the iſle 
much heat burns them, and too little leaves them ſoft; _ 
the medium is learned by experience. When they are 


of Ceylon, in the Indian ocean, ſubject to the Dutch: 
E. long. 489, N. lat. 99 25˙. 
NEGRAIS, a port - town of Pegu, in the further India, 
ſituated on the welt fide of the bay of Bengal: E. lon, 
92 30', N. lat. 170. | 
'NEGRIL-rorxT, the moſt 
iſland of Jamaica. 
NEGROES, properly the inhabitants of Nigritia in A- 
frica, alſo called blacks and moors; but this name is 
now given to all the blacks. | : 
The origin of the negroes, and the cauſe of this 
remarkable difference from the reſt of the human ſpe- 
cies, has much perplexed the naturaliſts. Mr. Boyle 
has obſerved, that it cannot be produced by the heat 
of the climate: for though the heat of the ſun may 
darken the colour of the ſkin, yet experience does not 
ſhe w that it is ſufficient to produce a new blackneſs, 
like that of the negroes. 4 | 
In Africa itſelf, many nations of ZEthiopia are not 
black, nor were there any blacks originally in the 
Weſt Indies. 'In many parts of Aſia, under the ſame 
parallel with the African region, inhabited by blacks, 
yaa . ee” 


weſterly promontory of the 
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the people are but tawny. He adds, that there are 


de groes in Africa, beyond the ſouthern tropic; and that 


a river ſometimes parts nations, one of which is black 
and the other only tawny. Dr Barriere alledges that 
the gall of negroes is black, and being mixed with 
their blood is depoſited between their ſkin and ſcarf- 
ſkin. However, Dr Mitchel of Virginia, in the philo- 
ſophical tranſactions, n® 476, has endeavoured by ma- 
ny learned arguments to prove, that the influence of 
the ſun in hot conntries, and the manner of life of 
their inhabitants, are the remote cauſes of the colour 
of negroes, indians, &c. and indeed it would be a 
ſtrong confirmation of his doctrine, if we would ſee 
any people, originally white, become black and woolly 
by tranſplantation, or vice verſa. 

Negroes are brought from Guinea, and other coaſts 
of Africa, and ſent into the colonies in America, to 
cultivate tobacco, ſugar, indigo, &. and in Mexico and 
Peru, to dig in the mines; and this commerce, which is 
ſcarce defenſible on the foot either of religion or huma- 
nity, is now carried on by all the nations that have 
ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. Thoſe negroes make 
the beſt ſlaves who are brought from Angola, Sene- 
gal, Cape Verd, the river Gambia, the kingdoms of 
Joloffes, Daniel, Galland, Oc. 

There are various ways of procuring them: ſome, 
to avoid famine, ſell themſelves, their wives and chil- 
dren, to their princes, or other great men; others are 
made priſoners of war; and great numbers are ſeized 
in excurſions made for that very purpoſe by the petty 
princes upon one another's territories, in which it is 
uſual to ſweep away all without diſtinction of age or 
ſex, | 

NEGROES-ISLAND, one of the Philippine iſlands, in the 
Indian ocean, ſubject to Spain; ſo called, becauſe moſt 
of the inhabitants are blacks: E. long. 120, N. lat. 
108. 

NEGROLAND, or NIS RITIA, a country of Africa, 


which lies between 189 weſt and 15? eaſt longitude, 


and between 10? and 20 of north latitude, the great 
river Niger running through it, It is bounded by 

Zaara, or the deſart, on the north, by unknown 
countries on the eaſt, by Guinea on the ſouth, and 
by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, 

NEGROPONT, or Ecx1yeos, the capital of the iſland 
of Negropont, anciently called Euboea, fituated in 
the Archipelago, on the welt fide of the ifland ; where 
the ſtrait is ſo narrow, that it is joined to the conti- 
nent by a bridge: E. lon, 245 zo', N. lat. 387 30”, 

NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament 
ſo called from the name of its author. Nehemiah 
was born in Babylon, during the captivity, and ſuc- 
ceeded Ezra in the government of Judah and Jeruſa- 
lem. He was a Jew, and was promoted to the office 
of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus king of 
Perſia ; when the opportunities he had of being daily 
in the king's preſence, together with the favour of 
Eſther the queen, procured” him the favour of being 
authorized to repair and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, 

ia the ſame manner as it was before its deſtruction by 
the Babylonians. On his going to Jeruſalem, he fi- 


* 


nlſhed the rebuilding of the walls in fifty-two days, 
and dedicated the gates of the city with great ſolemgi- 
ty. He then reformed ſome abuſes which had cregt 


ian among his countrymen, particularly the extortion 
of the uſurers, by which the poor were ſo oppreſſed 33 
Al 


to be forced to ſell their lands and children for ſup. 
port : after which he returned to Perſia, and came 
back again with anew commiſſion, by virtue of which 
he regulated every thing relating both to the ſtate and 


religion of the Jews. The hiſtory of theſe tranſ. 


actions is the ſubject of this book. 


NELLENBURG, a city of Swabia, in Germany, ca- 


pital of a county of the ſame name, ſituated fifteen miles 
north of Conſtance, * 


NEMAA, a town in the Morea, thirty miles ſouth of 


N 


Corinth, where the ancient Nemzan games were cele- 
brated. | 

EMAAN Games, were ſo called from Nemza, a vil- 
lage between the cities of Cleonz and Philus, where 
they were celebrated every third year. The exerciſes 
were chariot races, and all the parts of the pentath- 
lum, Theſe games were inſtituted in memory of O- 
pheltes, or Archemorus, the ſon of Euphetes and 
Creuſa, and nurſed by Hypſipyle ; who leaving him 
in a meadow, while ſhe went to ſhew the beſiegers of 
Thebes a fountain, at her return found him dead, and 
a ſerpent twined about his neck ; whence the foun- 
tain, before called Langia, was named Archemorus ; 
and the captains, to comfort Hypſipyle, inſtituted theſe 
games. Others aſcribe their inſtitution to Hercules, 
after his victory over the Nemæan lion. 


NEMOURS, a city in the iſle of France, forty- two 


miles ſouth of Paris: E. long. 2 45, N. lat. 48 1. 


NEOMENIA, or Novunwtxia, a feſtival of the ancient 


Greeks, at the beginning of every lunar month, which 
was, as the name imports, obſerved upon the day of 
the new moon, in honour of all the gods, but eſpe- 
cially Apollo, who was called Neomenios ; becauſe 
the ſun is the fountain of light, and whatever diſtinc- 
tion of times and ſeaſons may. be taken from other pla- 
nets, yet they are all owing to him as the original of, 
thoſe borrowed rays by which they ſhine, 


NEOPHYTES, zew plants, a name given by the an- 


cient Chriſtians to thoſe heathens who had newly em- 
braced the faith ; ſuck perſons being conſidered as re- 
generated, or born anew by baptiſm. The term neo- 
phytes has been alſo uſed for new prieſts, or thoſe 
juſt admitted into orders, and ſometimes for the no- 
vices in monaſteries, It is ſtill applied to the converts 
made by the miſſionaries among the infidels. 


NEOTTIA, in botany. See OruR vs. 
Neva, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to the 


order of hemiptera. The roſtrum is infleed; the 
antennæ are ſhorter than the thorax ; and the hind-feet 


are hairy, and fitted for ſwimming. There are ſeven 


* 


ſpecies. 


NEPENTHES, in botany, a plant of the gynandri 


NEPER's Rovs, or Boxes, an inſtrument invented 


tetrandria claſs. The calix conſiſts of four fegments; 
it has no corolla; and the capſule has four cells. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Ceylon. 
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NE. P 
dy J. Neper, baron of Merchiſton, in Scotland, where · 
by the multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are 
much facilitated, Fs. 
As to the conſtruction of Nersr's Kos: ſuppoſe the 
common table of multiplication to be made upon a 
plate of metal, ivory, or paſte- board, and then con- 
ceive the ſeveral columns (ſtanding downwards from 
the digits on the head) to be cut aſunder; and theſe 
gare what we call Neper's rods for multiplication. But 
then there mult. be a good number of each ; for as 
many times as any figure is in the multiplicand, ſo 
many rods of that ſpecies (I. e. with that figure on the 
top of it) muſt we have; though fx rods of each ſpe- 
cies will be ſufficient for any example in common af. 
fairs: there mult alſo be as many rods of o's. | 
But before we explain the way of uſing theſe rods, 
there is another thing to be known, viz. that the fi- 
gures on every rod are written in an order different 
from that in the table, Thus, the little ſquare ſpace 
or diviſion in which the ſeveral products of every co- 
lumn are written, is divided into two parts by a line 
acroſs from the upper angle on the right to the lower 
on the left; and if the product is a digit, it is ſet in 
the lower diviſion ; if it has two places, the arlt is 
ſet in the lower, and the ſecond in the upper diviſion; 
but the ſpaces on the top are not divided; alſo there 
is a rod of digits, not divided, which is called the in- 
dex rod, and of this we need but one ſingle rod. See 
the figure of all the different rods, and the index, ſe- 
parate from one another, in Plate CXXXIV. fig 1. 
Multiplication by NR Rs RoDS. Firſt lay down the in- 
dex rod; then on the right of it ſet a rod whoſe top 
is the figure in the higheſt place of the multiplicand ; 
next to this again, ſet the rod whoſe top is the next 
figure of the multiplicand ; and fo on in order, to the 
firſt figure, 
all the nine digits; for in the ſame line of ſquares 
ſtanding againſt every figure of the index. rod, you 
have the product of that figure, and therefore you 
have no more to do but to transfer the products and 
ſum them, But in taking out theſe products from the 
rods, the order in which the figures ſtand obliges you 
to a very eaſy and ſmall addition; thus, begin to take 
out the figure in the lower part, or unit's place, of 


the ſquare of the firſt rod on the right; add the fi- 


gure in the upper part of this rod to that in the lower 
part of the next, and ſo on, which may be done as 
faſt as you can look on them. To make this practice 
as clear as poſſible, take the following example. 
Example: To multiply 4768 by 485. Having ſet 
the rods together for the number 2468: (ibid uo 2.) 


againſt 5 in the index, I this number, by adding 
according to the rule, ET RIES 23840 
Againſt 8, this number — 38144 


14304 


4 | | 
Total product / 1835680 
To make the uſe of the rods yet more regular and 

ealy, they are kept in a flat ſquare box, whoſe breadth 


Againſt 3, this number +- = 


is that of ten rods, and the length that of one rod, as 


thick as to hold fix (or as many as you pleaſe) the 


Then is your multiplicand tabulated for 


N 
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the different ſpecies of rods, 


2 us OP 
capacity of the box being divided into ten cells for 


When the 1ods are put 
up in the box (each ſpecies in its own cell diſtinguiſhed 


by the brit figure of the rod ſet before it on the face 


of the box near the top) as much of every rod ſtands 


Without the box as ſhews the firſt figure of that rod; 


alſo upon one of the flat ſides without and near the 
edge, upon the left hand, the index rod is fixed ; and 
along the foot there is a ſmall ledge, ſo that the rods 


when applied are laid upon this fide,” and ſupported by 
the ledge; which makes the practice very eaſy ; but 


D 


in caſe the multiplicand ſhould have more than nine 
places, that upper face of the box may be made broad- 
er, Some make the rods with four different faces, 
and figures on each for different purpoſes, - 


ivifion by Neeer's Kop. Firſt tabulate your diviſor ; 


then you have it multiplied by all the digits, out of 


which you may chuſe ſuch convenient diviſors as will 
be next leſs to the figures in the dividend, and write 


the index anſwering in the quotient, and fo continually 


till the work is done. Thus 2179788, divided by 
6123, gives in the quotient 356. 

Having tabulated the diviſor 6123, you ſee that 
6123 cannot be had in 2179; therefore take five pla- 


ces, and on the rods find a number that is equal or 


next leſs to 21797, which is 18369; that is, 3 times 
the diviſor; wherefore ſet 3 in the quotient, and ſub- 


- ſtrat. 18369 from the figures above, and there will. 


6 times the diviſor, ſet fix in the quotient, 


remain 3428; to which add 8, the next fgure of the 
dividend, and ſeek again on the rods for it, or the 
next leſs, which you will find to be five times; there- 
fore ſet 5, in the quotient, and ſubtract 30615 from 
34288, and there will remain 3673; to which add 8, 
the laſt figure in the dividend, and finding it to be juſt 
6123)2179788(356 
18369** 


34288 | 
306858 


36738 
36738 


| 1 
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NEPETA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermiaclaſs. The intermediate lacinium of the inferior 
lip is crenated; the margin of the faux is refleted; and 


the ſtamina are near each other. There are 1 4 ſpecies, 


only one of which, viz. the cataria, nap, or cat · mint, 


EPHE W, a term relative to 


is a native of Britain. | . | 
uncle and aunt, fignifying 


a brother or ſiſter's ſon; who, according to the civil. 
law, is in the third degree of conſanguity; bui according 


to the canon, in the ſecond. 
NEPHRITIC, ſomething that relates to. the kidneys. 
Nzruxlric woaeD, a wood of a very denſe and compact 


texture, and of a fine grain, brought us from New Spain, 


in ſmall blocks, in its natural ſtate, and covered with 
its bark. i | ” 


ſaid to be 


This wood is a very good diuretic, and is by 


NE T 


of great uſe with the Indians in all diſeaſes of the kid- 
neys and bladder, and in ſuppreſſions of urine, from 
whatever cauſe, It is alſo recommended in fevers and 
obſtructions of the viſcera, The way of taking it, among 
the Indians, is only an infuſion in cold water. 


Nrrugtries, in pharmacy, medicines proper for diſcaſes 


of the kidneys, eſpecially the ſtone. 

Sach particularly are the roots of althza, dog's grals, 
aſparagus, ſago, 8 of the will, mallows, pim- 
pinella, red chick peaſe, peach kernels, turpentine, 
_ the nephritic ſtone, the nephritic wood, Ge. and diu- 
retices. 

NEPHRITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of the kid- 
' neys. See Mepicins, © 

NEREI DS, inthe pagan theology, ende dau dum 

of Nereus and Doris. | 

The nereids were eſteemei very handſome, infomuch 
that Caſſiope, the wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, 

having triumphed over all the beauties of the age, and 
_ daring to vie with the nereids, they were ſo enraged that 
they {ent a prodigious ſea-monſler into the country; 
and to appeaſe them, ſhe was commanded by the oracle 
to expoſe her daughter Andromeda, bound to 2 rock, 
to be devoured by the monſter, 
la ancient monuments the nereids are repreſented 
riding upon ſea-horſes, ſometimes with an entire hu- 
man form, and at other times with the tail of a fiſh. 

NEREIS, in zoology, a genus beloging to the order of 
vermes mollaſca. The body is oblong, linear, and fit- 
ted for creeping ; it is furniſhed with lateral pincilled 
tentacula, There are eleven ſpecies, 

NERICIA, a province of Sweden, bounded by Weſtma- 
nia on the north, by Sunderland on the eaſt, and by 
 Gothland on the ſouth and welt. 

NERITUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gya ia claſs. The ſeeds are furniſhed with plumes; and 
the tube of the corolla terminates in a lacerated coro- 
na. There are four ſpecies, none of them natives of 
Britain, 

NERVES, in anatomy. See AnATONY, p. 247- 

NEST. See Nipus. 

NESTORIANS, a Chriſtian ſect, the followers of Ne- 
ſtorius, biſhop and patriarch of Conſtantinople ; who, 
about the year 529, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the human, which are 
united, not hypoſtatically or ſubſtantially, but ina myſti- 
cal manner; whence he concluded, that Mary was the 

mother of Chriſt and not the mother of God. For this 
opinion, Neſtorius was condemned and depoſed by the 
council of Epheſus ; and the decree of this council was 
confirmed by the emperor Theodofius, who baniſhed the 
- biſhop to a monaſt 


NETHERLANDS, anciently called Belgia, but fince 


denominated Low-Countries or Netherlands from 

their low fituation, are ſituated between * and 7 of 
eaſt longitude, and between 50 and 53 300 of north 
latitude: and are bounded by the German ſea on the 
north, Germany on the eaſt, by Lorrain and France 


on the ſouth, and by another part of France and the 


Britiſ ſeas on the weſt; ; extending 1 near three hundred 
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NEVIS, one of the Caribbee - iſlands, divided from the 


N E W 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and two hundrez 
miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, They conſiſt of 
ſeventeen provinces; ten of which are called the Au- 

| ſtrian and French Netherlands, and the other ſeven 
the United Provinces. 

NETTINGS, in a ſhip, a ſort of grates made of ſmall 
ropes ſeized together with rope-yarn or twine, and 
fixed on the-quarters and in the tops; they are ſome. 

times ſtretched upon the ledges from the waſte trees to 
the roof trees, from the top of the forecaſtle to the 
poop; and ſomerimes are laid in the waſte of a ſhip, to 
ſerve inſtead of gratings, | 

NETTLE, in botany. See perten! 

Dead Nxr reis. See Lamivn, 

NeTTLE-T&EE., See CeLT1s. © 

NETTUNO, a port town of Italy, in the Campagna 
di Roma ; fituated on the Mediterranean, thirty miles 
| ſouth-eaſt of Rome. 

NEVERS, a city of France, capital of the Nivernois:; 

E. long. 30 15”, N. lat. 46* 5% 

NEUFCHATEL, the capital of the counties of Neuf- 

chatel and Vallengin, in Switzerland, which together 
form one free and independant ſtate, ſubje&t to the king 
of Pruſha: E. long. 6® 35 „N. lat. 47 10. 

NevrFcHArTeEr is alſo a town of Normandy in France, 

twenty-three miles north-eaſt of Rouen. 

NEVIN, or Nzwin, a market-town of North-Wales 

- eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Caernarvon. 


eaſt end of St. Chriſtophers by a narrow channel. 
NEURADA, in botany, a genus of rhe decandria deca- 
gynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and 
| the corolla of five leaves; the capſule has ten cells, 
and ten ſharp*pointed ſeeds. There i is but one ſpecies, 
a native of Egypt. i 
NEURITICS, in pharmacy, medicines good in diſorders 
of the nerves. 
NEUROGRAPHY, ſignifies a deſcription of the nerves. 
2 TERA. See NATURAL Hisror, p. 364» 
col. 1 
r 81 a city of Germany, thirty miles ſouth of 
itenna, ' 
Nx vsrar is alſo a town of Lower Saxony, xteen miles 
north - weſt of the city of Hanover. 
NEU TER, or NzuTER GENDER, in mar, one 
of the three genders of nouns, ſo called as being 
neither maſculine nor feminine. See Grammar. 
NEUTRAL sALrs, among chemiſts, a ſort of ſalts 
neither acid nor alkaline,” but partaking of the nature 
of both. SeeCnzmigray. 
NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon or thing that is 
- neuter, or that takes part with neither fide. 
NEWARK, a'borough town of Nottinghamſhire, fifteen 
miles notth-caſt of Nottingham. In ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 
NEWBOROUGH, a market town & Auen. blies 
miles north-weſt of Beaumaris. 
NEWBURG, a city of Bavaria, in Germany, twenty 
eight miles north-eaſt of Augſburg. 
Newpuxs i is alſo the name 1 two other towns wow 
many: 


N E W 

many; one in Swabia, twenty five miles weſt of Stur- 

gart; and the other likewiſe io Swabia, twelve miles 
north of Baſil. 

NEWBURY, a market town of Berkſhire, fiftcen miles 

weſt of Reading. 

NEWCASTLE, the county-town of Nortbumber!and, 
ſjruated upon the river Tine: W. long. 1® 10%, N. 
lat. 55%. It fends two members to parliament. 

MEewceasTLE, a borough town of Staffordſhire, ten miles 
north of Stafford. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 

NzwcasTLE, a market town of Caermarthenſhire, in 
Soath Wales, fifteen miles north of Caermarthen. 

NEVIEL, in architecture, is the upright poſt which a 
pair of winding ſtairs turn about ; this is properly a 
cylinder of ſtone which bears on the ground, and is 
formed by the end of the ſteps of the winding ſtairs. 

NEWFIDLERS SEA, a lake t thirty five miles long, on 
the north-weſt part of Upper Hungary. 

NEW FOREST, a part of Hampſhire, oppoſite to the 
Ille of Wight, appropriated by act of parliament for 
the growth of oaks to build the royal navy, See 
FoREST. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a triangular iſland, three hundred 

and fifty miles in length from north to ſouth, and two 

hundred miles in breadth at the baſe from eaſt to weſt; 
ſituated in North America, between 55* and 619 of 
welt lengitude, and between 47* and 52%.of north la- 


titude; bounded by the narrow ſtraights of Belliſle on 


the north, by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, 
and by the bay of St. Lawrence on the weſt. It is 
ſabje& to England ; but the fiſhing banks on this coaſt 
are frequented by molt European nations, 
NEWHAUSEL, a city of Upper Hungary, Gruated 
on the river en E. long. 18 12, N. lat. 480 


25 » 
NEWMARK, a city of Tranfilvania, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria: E. long. 23* 25, N. lat. 47 35. 
NZWMARER is alſo a town of Germany in the palatinate 
of Bavaria, thirty miles north-weſt of Ratiſbon. 
NEWMARKET), - a market town, ſituated both in 
Cambridgeſhire and Suffolk, twelve miles eaſt of Cam- 
bridge. 


NEWNHAM, a market town, ten miles ſouth-weſt of 
Gloceſter. 


NEWPORT, a port town of Flanders, nine miles ſouth- 


welt of Oftend. 

Newrokr is alſo a borough town of the Ifle of Wight, 
which ſends two members to parliament. 

Neweo&T is alſo a borough of Cornwal, ten miles 
welt of Launceſton, which ſends two members to _ 
liament. . 

Newroa r is alſo the name of ſeveral market towns ; one 
ſifteen miles eaſt of Shrewſbury, another eighteen miles 


ſouth-weſt of Monmouth, and a third ſixteen miles | 


north- eaſt of St Davids. 


EWPORT-PAGNEL, a Nr eaten miles north 


of Ailfbury..' © © « ; L 0 


NEW STAT, the name of (ſeveral towns ; 6ne eight 


miles north of Landau 
weſt of. Ratiſbon: 
Vor, III 


another fifteen bel" Fit ſourh- 
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a third in Sileſia, fifteen miles ſouth 


N 1 C 


of Breſlaw; a fourth in Hungary, ſixty. ſive miles eaſt 


of Tockay; and a fifth in Moravia, ten miles north of 
Olmutz. 


NEWT, or Err, in zoology. See Lacs RATA. 

NEWTON, à borough town, thirty five miles ſouth of 
Lancaſter. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

NewrTox is allo a borough town in the Ifle of Wight, 
twelve miles ſouth of Southampton: 

members to parliament, 

NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, the doctrine of the 

. univerſe, and particularly of the heavenly bodies, their 
laws, affections, &c. as delivered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. See A8sTRONOMY, MEcHanics, OrTics, Ge. 

NEYLAND, a market- town of Suffolk, fourteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Ipſwich. 

NIAGARA, a prodigious cataract in Canada, in North 
America, between the lakes Erie and Ontario, where 
the water falls from high rocks 156 feet perpendicvlar, 
The miſt which this fall occaſions may be ſeen at fifteen 
miles diſtance riſing as high as the clouds, and forming 
a beautiful rainbow, 

NIBANO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy of Parma, 
thirty five miles weſt of Parma, 

NICARAGUA, a province of Mexico, bounded by the 
x. of Honduras on the north, by the North - 

ea on the eaſt; by the province of Coſtarica on the 
ſouth-eaſt, and by the South fea on the ſouth-weſt; 
being 40o miles long, and 120 broad. Nicaragua lake 
runs through the middle of the province. 

NICARIA, one of the iſlands of the Archipelago, i in 
Aftatic Turky : E. long. 269 f“, N. lat. 379. 

NICASTRO, a town of Naples, in the tercitory of Ca- 
labria; E. long. 16% 407, N. lat. 39® 15”. 

NICE, the capital of the county of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated on the mediterranean, at 5 — of. the river 
Var: E. long. 99 15, N. lat. 430 40 

Nies is alſo a town of Aſiatic Tarky, fifty miles ſouth- 
ealt of Conſtantinople. 

NICHE, in architecture, a hollow ſunk into a wall, for 
the commodious and agreeable placing a ſtatue, 

NICOBAR 15LaxDs, a cluſter of iſlands fituated in the 
Indian ocean, at the entrance of the gulph of Bengal, 
between 7 and 109 N. lat. 

NICOLAITANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics 
who aſſumed this name from Nicolas of Antioch; who, 
being a Gentile by birth, firſt embraced Judaiſm, and 
then Chriſtianity z when his zeal and devotion recom- 
mended him to the church of Jeruſalem, by whom he 

Was Choſen one of the firſt deacons. Many of the pri- 
mitive writers believe that Nicolas was rather the oc- 
cafion than the author of the infamous practices of thoſe 
who aſſumed his name, who were expreſsly condemned 

by the ſpirit of God himſelf, Rev. ii. 6. And in- 
deed their opinions and actions were highly extravagant 
and criminal, They allowed a community of wives ; 
made no difference between ordinary meats and thoſe 
offered to idols, According to Euſebius, they ſubſiſted 


but a ſhort time; but Tertullian ſays, that they only 
changed their name, and that their hereſies paſſed into 

the ſect of the Cainians.. 
5 H 2 
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St. NICOLAS, a town of Lorrain, ten miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Nancy, at the mouth of the riyer Dwina. 

St. NicoLas is allo a port-town of Ruſſia ſituated on the 
White ſea, fix miles below Archangel. 

St. NicoLas's DAY, a feſtival of the Romiſh church, 
obſerved on the 6th of December, | 

NICOMEDIA, a city of Afiatic Turky, thirty miles 
ſouth- ealt of Conſtantinople. 

NICOPOLIS, a city of European Turky, fituated on 
the Danube, 100 miles north-weſt of Adrianople : E. 

long. 25?, N. lat. 439. 1771 | 

NICOPPING, a city of Sweden, in the province of 
Sunderland, fifty miles ſouth of Stockholm. 

N1coeeixG is alſo the capital of the iſland Hulſter, ſub- 
je& to Denmark, and forty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
Copenhagen. | 

NICOSIA, the capital of the iſland of Cyprus: E. long. 
359, N. lat. 35. 

NICOTERA, a port town of the kingdom of Naples, 
thirty miles north eaſt of Reggio. 

NICOTIANA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla is funnel ſhaped, with 
a plaited limbus; the ſtamina are inclined ; and the 
capſule has two valves and two cells, There are 
7 ſpecies, all natives of warm climates. The nicoti- 
ana tabacum, or tobacco, was firſt brought into 
Europe about the year 1560, from the iſland Tobago 
in America. It is cultivated in the following manner. 

After ſowing the tobacco ſeeds, the ground is wa- 
tered every day, and in hot weather covered to pre- 
vent its being ſcorched by the ſun; and when the plants 
are grown to 2 convenient pitch, they are tranſplanted 
into a foil well prepared for their reception: care is 
allo taken to keep this ground clear of weeds, and to 
pull off the loweſt leaves of the plant, that ten or fifteen 
of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſhment. When 
theſe leaves are ripe, which is known by their breaking 
when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two or 
three hours in the ſun ; after which they are tied to- 
gether two and two, and hung on ropes under a ſhade 
to be dried in the air. And when the leaves are ſuf- 
ficiently dried; they are pulled from off the ſtalks, and 
made up in little bundles; which being ſteeped in ſea- 
water, or, for want thereof, in common water, are 
twiſted in manner of ropes, and the twilts formed into 
rolls, by winding them with a kind of mill around a 
ſtick : in which condition it is imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobacconilts for ſmoaking, form- 
ed into ſnuff, and the like. See SwurF. 

eſides the tobacco of the Weſt- Indies, there are 

coaſiderable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the 

coaſts of Greece and the Archipelago, the ifland of 
Malta and Italy. 

The marks of good twiſt- tobacco, are a fine ſhining 
cut, an agreeable {mell, and that it have been well kept. 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternuta- 
tory ; or as a maſticatory, by chewing it in the mouth; 
or by ſmoking it in a pipe. Ir is ſometimes alſo taken 


in little longiſh pellets put up the noſe, where it is found - 


to produce very good effects, to attract a deal of water 
or pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarrhs, and make 
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a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of the tobaecy 

in inſpiration, are carried into the trachea and lung: 
where they looſen the peccant humours adhering there. 
to, and promote expectoration. Some have left this 
tobacco in their noſes all night; but this is found to 
occaſion vomiting the next morning. Another thin 
charged on this way of application, is, that it weaker 
the fight. When taken in great quantities in the way 
of ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly 
diminiſhes the appetite, and in time gives riſe to 4 
phthiſis. That taken in the way of ſmoke, dries and 
damages the brain, Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, 
mentions a perſon who through exceſs of ſmoking had 
dried his brain to that degree, that after his death there 
was nothing found in his ſkull but a little black lump, 
conſiſting of mere membranes, 

Some people uſe the infuſion of tobacco as an eme- 
tic; but it is a very dangerous and unjuſtifiable prac- 
tice, and often produces violent vomiting, ſickneſs, and 
ſtupidity. 5 

Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which 
tobacco is an ingredient, with mighty encomiums in 
aſthmatic caſes. A ſtrong decoQtion of tobacco, with 
proper carminatives and cathartics, given clyſter-wiſe, 
ſometimes proves of good effect in what is uſually called 
the {tone-cholic, and alſo in the iliac paſſion. A drop 
or two of the chymical oil of tobacco, being put on 
the tongue of a cat, produces violent convulſions, and 
death itſelf in the ſpace of a minute ; yet the ſame oil 
uſed in lint, and applied to the teeth, has been of 
ſervice in the tooth-ach : though it muſt be to thoſe 
that have been uſed to the taking of tobacco; otherwiſe, 
great ſickneſs, reachings, vomitings, &c. happen; ard 
even in no Caſe is the internal uſe of it warranted by 
ordinary practice. | | 

A ſtrong decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp-poigted 
dock and alum, is faid to be of good ſervice, uſed ex- 
ternally, in cutaneous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch : 
ſome boil them for that purpoſe in urine. The ſame 
is ſaid to be infallible in curing the mange in dogs. 

Beat into a maſh with vinegar, or brandy, it has 
been found ſerviceable for removing hard tumours of the 
hypochondria. : 

NICOYA, or S- Lucas, a port-town of Mexico, {- 
tuated on a bay of the South Sea, in 889 W. long. 
and 10? 15“ N. lat. 


NIC TITATING MEMBRANE, athin membrane, chicfly 


found in the bird and fiſh kind, which covers the eyes 
of theſe animals, ſheltering them from the duſt or too 
much light; yet is ſo thin and pellucid, that they can 
ſee pretty well through it. 

NIDUS, among naturaliſts, ſigniſies a neſt, or proper 
repoſitory for the eggs of birds, inſects, Cc. wherew 
the young of theſe animals are batched ard nurſed. 

NIECE, a brother. or ſiſter's daughter, which in the 
civil law is reckoncd the third degree of conſanguinity. 

NIEMEN, or Bzzzz1x4, a river. of. Poland, which 
riſes in Lithuania, and falls into a bay of the Baltic 
ſea, near Memel. 


NIEPER, or BoxisTHEXES, a river which riſes io the 
middle of Ruſſia; and running ſouth through Poland, 


Enters 
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enters the Ruſſian Ukrain, ſeparates Little Tartary from 


Budziac Tartary, and falls into the Black Sea near 
Oczakow. - 


NIESTAT, a town of Lower Saxony, in the duchy of 


Mecklenburg: E. long. 119 26“, N. lat. 532 40. 

N1ESTAT is alſo a town of Upper Saxony, in the mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, 25 miles north-eaſt of Berlin 

NIESTER, a river which riſes in Poland, and running 
ſouth eaſt divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia 
in Turky ; and afterwards, dividing Beſſarabia from 
Budziac Tartary, falls into the Black Sea-near Bel- 

orod. 

NIGELLA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria penta- 
gynia claſs, The calix is wanting; the corolla conſiſts 
of five petals ; there are five tr iſid nectaria within the 
corolla; and there are five connected capſules. The 
ſpecies are five, none of them natives of Britain, 

NIGER, a great river of Africa, which runs from eaſt 
to weſt through the middle of Negroland, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean by three channels, 
called Rio Grande, Gambia, and the river Senega, 
It is 300 miles between the northern and ſouthern 
channels; and all the country between them is annual- 
ly overflowed, as Egypr is by the Nile. 


NIGHT, that part of the natural day during which the 


ſun is underneath the horizon; or that ſpace wherein 
it is duſy. "7 
Night was originally divided by the Hebrews, and 
other caſtern nations, into three parts, or watchings. 
The Romans, and afterwards the Jews from them, 
divide the night into four parts, or watches, the firſt 
of which began at ſunſet and laſted till nine at night, 
according to our way of reckoning ; the ſecond laſted 
til] midnight; the third till three in the morning; and 
the fourth ended at ſunriſe. The ancient Gauls and 
Germans divided their time, not by days, but by nights ; 
and the people of Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame 
at this day. The like is alſo obſerved of our Saxon 
anceſtors. „ 
N:iGcHT-MARE, in medicine. See Mrpieixx, p. 157. 
N1GHT-WALKERS., Sce NOCTAMBULI, 
NIGHTINGALE yin ornithology. See MoaTacilLia, 
NIGRITIA. See NeEGROLAND, 
NILE, a great river in Egypt, having its ſource in A- 
by ſhnia, or the Upper Ethiopia, in 125 north lat. It 
generally runs from ſouth to north through Abyſhnia 
into Egypt, and then continues its courſe north in one 
ſtream till it comes below Cairo to the Delta, where 
it divides ; one branch diſcharging itſelf into the Me- 
diterranean at Damieta, and another a hundred miles 
to the weſtward of it at Roſetta. There are great 
rejoicings every year when the Nile rifes to a certain 
height, their future harveſt depending upon it. The 
jult height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is 
ſixteen cubits; when it ariſes but to twelve or thir- 
teen, a famine is dreaded ; and when it exceeds ſix- 
teen, there is alſo danger apprehended. The river 
begins uſually to riſe in May or June, and is conveyed 
by reſeryoirs, ciſterns, and canals, to the fields and 
gardens as they want it. | 


As to the Delta, it is all overflowed. 
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NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain 
medals, or round the head of ſome emperors, anſwer- 
ing to the circles of light, drawn around the images 

of ſaints. | 

NIMEGUEN, a city of the united Netherlands, fitua- 
ted on the river Waal, in the province of Guelder- 
land, 5 2 miles ſouth eaſt of Amſterdam. | 

NIMETULAHITES, a kind of Turkiſh monks. ſo 
called from their founder Nimetulahi, famous for his 
doctrines and the auſterity of his life. 

NIMPO, a city and port-town of China, in the provin 
of Chekiam : E. long. 1229, N. lat. 309. 

NINEVEH, an ancient city of Aſſyria, was ſituated on 
the eaſtern banks of the river Tygris, oppoſite to the 
place where Mouſſul now ſtands. 

NINOVE, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
province of Flanders, ſituated on the river Dender, 
thirteen miles weſt of Bruſſels. 

NIO, a ſmall Turkiſh iſland in the Archipelago, ſituated 
north-weſt of Santorini, remarkable for little but the 
tomb of Homer, who is ſaid to lie buried here. 

NIORT, a town of France, in the proviace of Orlea- 
nois and territory of Poictou, fituated on the river 
Seure, twenty eight miles north-eaſt of Rochelle. 

NIPHON, the largeſt of the Japan iſlands, ſituated in 
the Indian ocean about 130 miles eaſt of China; be- 
ing 600 miles long, and 150 broad, and containing 55 
-provmces, ' | 

NIPPERS, in the menage, are four teeth in the fore- 
part of a horſe's mouth, two in the upper and two in 
the lower jaw. A horſe puts them forth between the 
ſecond and third year. . þ 8 

NIPPLES, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 277. 

N1eeLE WORT, in botany. See Laysana. 

NISLralus, in law, a judicial writ which lies in caſes 
where the jury being impannelled and returned before 
the juſtices of the bank, one of the parties requeſts to 
have ſuch a writ, for the eaſe of the country, in or- 
der that the trial may come before the juſtices in the 

- ſame county on their coming thither. The purport 
of a writ of nifi, prius is, that the ſheriff is thereby 
commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the men impa- 
nelled, at a certain day, before the juſtices, ** nifi prius 
juſticiarii domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint.“ 

NIS MES, a fine city of France, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc : E. long. 4 26˙, N. lat. 435 400. | 

NISNA, or N1isz-NovoGoktoD, the capital of the 
province of Niſe, or Litile Novogorod, in Ruſha: E. 
long. 45, N. lat. 56%. 

NISSA, a city of European Turky, in the province of 

Servia: E. long. 239, N. lat. 439. 

Niss a or NIZ zA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 

Montferrat: E. long. 8 40“, N. lat. 44 4. 

NITHSDALE, a county of Scotland, bounded by 

Clydeſdale on the north, by Annandale on the. eaſt, 

by Solway frith on the ſouth, and by Galloway on 
the. welt; Rus | 

NIFRACHT, or NyTzEa, a town of Hungary, forty 

miles north-eaſt of Preſburg. 

NITRE, or SALT-PETRE. See CHEMISTRY, p. 73, 
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St. NICOLAS, a town of Lorrain, ten miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Nancy, at the mouth of the river Dwina. 

St. NicoLas is allo a port-town of Ruſſia ſituated on the 
White ſea, ſix miles below Archangel. 

St. NicoLas's DAY, a feſtival of the Romiſh church, 
obſerved on the 6th of December, 
NICOMEDIA, a city of Afiatic Turky, thirty miles 
ſouth- ealt of Conſtantinople. 

NICOPOLIS, a city of European Turky, fituated on 
the Danube, 100 miles north-weſt ef Adrianople : E. 
long. 25, N. lat. 439. | | 
NICOPPING, a city of Sweden, in the province of 
Sunderland, fifry miles ſouth of Stockholm. 
N1coeeixG is alſo the capital of the iſland Hulſter, ſub- 
jet to Denmark, and forty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
Copenhagen. | 
NICOSIA, the capital of the iſland of Cyprus : E. loag. 
359, N. lat. 35. 

NICOT ERA, a port town of the kingdom of Naples, 
thirty miles north eaſt of Reggio. 

NICOTIANA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla is funnel ſhaped, with 
a plaited limbus ; the ſtamina are inclined ; and the 
capſule has two valves and two cells, There are 
7 ſpecies, all natives of warm climates. The nicoti- 
ana tabacum, or tobacco, was firſt brought into 
Europe about the year 1560, from the iſland Tobago 
in America, It is cultivated in the following manner. 

After ſowing the tobacco ſeeds, the ground is wa. 
tered every day, and in hot-weather covered to pre- 
vent its being ſcorched by the ſun; and when the plants 
are grown to a convenient pitch, they are tranſplanted 
into a foil well prepared for their reception: care is 
allo taken to keep this ground clear of weeds, and to 
pull off the loweſt leaves of the plant, that ten or fifteen 
of the ſineſt leaves may have all the nouriſhment. When 
theſe leaves are ripe, which is known by their breaking 
when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two or 
three hours in the ſun ; after which they are tied to- 
gether two and two, and hung on ropes under a ſhade 
to be dried in the air. And when the leaves are ſuf- 
ficiemly dried; they are pulled from off the ſtalks, and 
made up in little bundles; which being ſteeped in ſea- 
water, or, for want thereof, in common water, are 
twiſted in manner of ropes, and the twilts formed into 
ro!ls, by winding them with a kind of mill around a 
ſtick : 1n which condition it is imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, form- 
ed into ſnuff, and the like. See SwurF. 

Beſides the tobacco of the Welt-Indics, there are 
coaſiderable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the 
coaſts of Greece and the Archipelago, the iſland of 
Malta and Italy. 

The marks of good twiſt- tobacco, are a ſine ſhining 
cut, an agreeable ſmell, and that it have been well kept. 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternuta- 
tory; or as a maſticatory. by chewing it in the mouth; 
or by ſmoking it in a pipe. It is ſometimes alſo taken 


in little longiſh pellets put up the noſe, where it is ſound 


to produce very good effects, to attract a deal of water 
or pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarrhs, and make 


a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of the tobacco 

in inſpiration, are carried into the trachea and lungs 
where they looſen the peccant humours adhering there. 
to, and promote expectoration. Some have left this 
tobacco in their noſes all night; but this is found to 
occaſion vomiting the next morning. Another thin 
charged on this way of application, 1s, that it weakens 
the fight. When taken in great quantities in the way 
of ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly 
diminiſhes the appetite, and in time gives riſe to 4 
phthiſis. That taken in the way of ſmoke, dries and 
damages the brain, Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, 
mentions a perſon who through exceſs of ſmoking had 
dried his brain to that degree, that after his death there 
was nothing found in his ſkull but a little black lump, 
conſiſting of mere membranes, 

Some people uſe the infuſion of tobacco as an eme- 
tic; but it is a very dangerous and unjuſtifiable prac- 
tice, aod often produces violent vomiting, ſickneſs, and 
ſtupidity. 5 

Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which 
tobacco is an ingredient, with mighty encomiums in 
aſthmatic caſes. A ſtrong decoction of tobacco, with 
proper carminatives and cathartics, given clyſter-wiſe, 
ſometimes proves of good effect in what is uſually called 
the ſtone - cholic, and alſo in the iliac paſhon, A drop 
or two of the chymical oil of tobacco, being put on 

the tongue of a cat, produces violent convulſions, and 
death itſelf in the ſpace of a minute; yet the ſame oil 

uſed in lint, and applied to the teeth, has been of 
ſervice in the tooth-ach : though it muſt be to thoſe 
that have been uſed to the taking of tobacco; otherwiſe, 
great ſickneſs, reachings, vomitings, Cc. happen; ard 
even in no Caſe is the internal uſe of it warranted by 
ordinary practice. | 

A ſtrong decoction of the (talks, with ſharp-poigted 
dock and alum, is ſaid to be of good ſervice, uſed ex- 
ternally, in cutaneous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch : 
ſome boil them for that purpoſe in urine. The ſame 
is ſaid to be infallible in curing the mange in dogs. 

Beat into a maſh with vinegar, or brandy, it has 
been found ſerviceable for removing hard tumours of the 
hypochondria. | | 

NICOYA, or $: Lucas, a port-town of Mexico, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the South Sea, in 889 W. long. 
and 10? 15 N. lat. 


NICTITATING MuAUBAAxE, a thin membrane, chicfly 


found in the bird and fiſh kind, which covers the eyes 
of theſe animals, ſheltering them from the duſt or too 
much light; yet is ſo thin and pellucid, that they can 
ſee pretty well through it. 

NIDUS, among naturaliſts, f:gnifies a neſt, or proper 
repoſitory for the eggs of birds, inſects, Gc. wherew 
the young of theſe animals are batched ard nurſed. 

NIECE, a brother or ſiſter's daughter, which in the 
civil law is reckoncd the third degree of conſanguinity. 

NIEMEN, or Bzzsz 1x4, a river, of. Poland, which 
riſes in Lithuania, and falls into a bay of the Baltic 
ſea, near Memel. | | Po 7 

NIEPER, or BoxisTHExEs, a river which riſes in the 


middle of Ruſſia; and running ſouth through Poland 
en 
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enters the Ruſhan Ukrain, ſeparates Little Tartary from 
Budziac Tartary, and falls into the Black Sea near 
- Oczakow. - 
NIESTAT, a town of Lower Saxony, in the duchy of 

Mecklenburg: E. long. 119 26“, N. lat. 530 40”. 

N1ESTAT is allo a town of Upper Saxony, in the mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, 25 miles north-ealt of Berlin. 

NIESTER, a river which riſes in Poland, and running 
ſouth eaſt divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia 
in Turky ; and afterwards, dividing Beſſarabia from 
Budziac Tartary, falls into the Black Sea-near Bel- 

orod. 

NiG ELLA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria penta- 
gynia claſs, The calix is wanting; the corolla conſiſts 
of five petals ; there are five trifid nectaria within the 
corolla; and there are five connected capſules. The 
ſpecies are five, none of them natives of Britain, 

NIGER, a great river of Africa, which runs from eaſt 
to weſt through the middle of Negroland, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean by three channels, 
called Rio Grande, Gambia, and the river Senega. 
It is 300 miles between the northern and ſouthern 
channels; and all the country between them is annual- 
ly overflowed, as Egypt is by the Nile. 


NIGHT, that part of the natural day during which the 


ſun is underneath the horizon; or that ſpace wherein 
it is duſlcy. | | 
Night was originally divided by the Hebrews, and 
other eaſtern nations, into three parts, or watchings. 
The Romans, and afterwards the Jews from them, 
divide the night into four parts, or watches, the firſt 
of which began at ſunſet and laſted till nine at night, 
according to our way of reckoning ; the ſecond laſted 
till midnight ; the third till three in the morning ; and 
the fourth ended at ſunriſe. The ancient Gauls and 
Germans divided their time, not by days, but by nights; 
and the people of Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame 
at this day. The like is alſo obſerved of our Saxon 
anceſtors. 1 
Nigur-MARE, in medicine. See MEepicine, p. 157. 
N1GHT-WALKERS., Se NOCTAMBULI, 
NIGHTINGALE yin ornithology. Sce MoTaciLLta, 
NIGRITITA. See NezeGROLAND, | ; 
NILE, a great river in Egypt, having its ſource in A- 
by ſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, in 12% north lat. It 
generally runs from ſouth to north through Abyſhnia 
into Egypt, and then continues its courſe north in one 
ſtream till it comes below Cairo to the Delta, where 
it divides ; one branch diſcharging itſelf into the Me- 
diterranean at Damieta, and another a hundred miles 
to the weſtward of it at Roſetta, There are great 
rejoicings every year when the Nile riſes to a certain 
height, their future harveſt depending upon it. The 
jult height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is 
ſixteen cubits ; when it ariſes but to twelve or thir- 
teen, a famine is dreaded ; and when it exceeds ſix- 
teen, there is alſo danger apprehended. The river 
begins uſually to riſe in May or June, and is conveyed 
by reſervoirs, ciſterns, and canals, to the fields and 
gardens as they want it, 


As to the Delta, it is all overflowed. 
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NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain 
medals, or round the head of ſome emperors, anſwer- 
ing to the circles of light, drawn around the images 

of ſaints. 

NIMEGUEN, a city of the united Netherlands, fitua- 
ted on the river Waal, in the province of Guelder- 
land, 52 miles ſouth eaſt of Amſterdam. 

NIMETULAHITES, a kind of Turkiſh monks. ſo 
called from their founder Nimetulahi, famous for his 
doctrines and the auſterity of his life. a 

NIMPO, a city and port town of China, in the provin 
of Chekiam: E. long. 1229, N. lat. 309. 

NINEVEH, an ancient city of Aſſyria, was ſituated on 
the eaſtern banks of the river Tygris, oppoſite to the 
place where Mouſſul now ſtands. 

NINOVE, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
province of Flanders, ſituated on the river Dender, 
thirteen miles weſt of Bruſſels. 

NIO, a ſmall Turkiſh iſland in the Archipelago, ſituated 
north-weſt of Santorini, remarkable for little but the 
tomb of Homer, who is ſaid to lie buried here. 

NIORT, a town of France, in the province of Orlea- 
nois and territory of Poictou, ſituated on the river 
Seure, twenty eight miles north-eaſt of Rochelle. 

NIPHON, the largeſt of the Japan iſlands, fituated in 
the Indian ocean about 130 miles eaſt of China; be- 
ing 600 miles long, and 150 broad, and containing 55 
-provmces, * | 

NIPPERS, in the menage, are four teeth in the fore- 

part of a horſe's mouth, two in the upper and two in 


the lower jaw. A horſe puts them forth between the 


ſecond and third year.. . 
NIPPLES, in anatomy. See AxAToux, p. 277. 
N1eePLE WORT, in botany. See LArSANA. 
NISI ex1vs, in law, a judicial writ which lies in caſes 
where the jury being impannelled and returned before 


the juſtices of the bank, one of the parties requeſts to 


have ſuch a writ, for the eaſe of the country, in or- 
der that the trial may come before the juſtices in the 
: ſame county on their coming thither. The purport 
of a writ of nifi, prius is, that the ſheriff is thereby 
commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the men impa- 
nelled, at a certain day, before the juſtices, ** nifi prius 
juſticiarir domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint.” 
NISMES, a fine city of France, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc : E. long. 4 26, N. lat. 43* 40. | 
NISNA, or N1s8s-NovoGotkoD, the capital of the 
province of Niſe, or. Little Novogorod, in Ruſha: E. 
long. 45?, N. lat. 56%. 
NISSA, a city of European Turky, in the province of 
Servia: E. long. 239, N. lat. 43“. 
Nissa or NIz zA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Montferrat: E. long. 8 40“, N. lat. 44 45% 
NITHSDALE, a county of Scetland, bounded by 
Clydeſdale on the north, by Annandale. on the. eaſt, 
by Solway frith on the ſouth, and by Galloway on 
the welt: 5 FREY 7 
NITRACHT, or NyTzE4, a town of Hungary, forty 
miles north-eaſt of Preſburg. 
NITRE, or SALT-PETRE. See CHEMISTRY, p. 73. 
119. 
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NIUCHE, a kingdom of Chineſian Tartary, north of 
the province of Laotung. 

NIVELLE, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and 
province of Brabant, fourteen miles ſouth of Bruſſels. 

NIXABOUR, or N1saBovus, a'city of Perſia, in the 
province of Choraſſan: E. long. 57? 32', N. lat. 
35" 40. | 

NOBILIARY, in literary hiſtory, a book containing 
the hiſtory of the noble families of a nation, or pro- 
vince: ſuch are Chorier's Nobiliary of Dauphine, and 
Caurrartin's Nobiliary of Provence. The Germans 
are ſaid to be particularly careful of their nobiliaries, 

in order to keep up the purity of their families. 

NOBILITY, a quality that ennobles, and raiſes a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of it above the rank of a commoner. 

The origin of nobility in Europe is by ſome referred 
to the Goths; who, after they had ſeized a part of 
Europe, rewarded their captains with titles of honour, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common people. In 
Britain the term nobility is reſtrained to degrees of 
dignity above knighthood ; but every where elſe nobi- 
liry and gentility are the ſame. The Britiſh nobility 
confilts only of five degrees, viz. that of a duke, 
marquis, earl or count, viſcount, and baron, each of 

- Which lee under their proper articles. 

NOBLE, a money of account containing fix ſhillings 
and eight-pence. : 

The noble was anciently a real coin ſtruck in the 
reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of 
gold ; but it was afterwards called a roſe-noble, from 
its being ſtamped with a roſe: it was current at6s. 8d, 

NOCERA, a town of Italy, in the territory of the pope 
and duchy of Spoletto, twenty miles get of 
Spoletto, 

Terra NOCERIANA, EAN TH or Nocera, in the 
materia medica, a ſpecies of bole, remarkably heavy, 
of a greyiſh-white colour, of an inſipid taſte, and ge- 
nerally with ſome particles in it which grit between 
the teeth, g 

It is much eſteemed, by the Italians, as a remedy 
for venemous bites, and in fevers; but, except its a- 
ſtringent quality, little dependence is to be had on the 
other virtues aſcribed to it. 

NOCTAMBULI, or N1icHTwALXERS, in medicine, 
a term applied to perſons who have a habit of riſing 
and walking about in their ſleep. 

NOCTILUCA, a ſpecies of phoſphorus, ſo called be- 
cauſe it ſhines in the night without any light being 
thrown upon it ; ſuch is the phoſphorus made of urine, 
See CHEMISTRY, P. 123. 

NOCTURNAL, ſomething relating to the night, in 
contradiſtinction to diurnal. 

NocTURNAL, NocTVURLABIUM, an inſtrument chiefly 
uſed at ſea, to take the altitude or depreſhon of ſome 
{tars about the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
hour of the night. | 

Some nocturnals are hemiſpheres, or planiſpheres, 
on the plane of the equinoctial. Thoſe commonly in 
v'e among ſeamen are two; the one adapred to the 
polar ſtar, and the firſt of the guards of the little 


bear ; the cther to the pole-ſtar, and the pointers of 
the great bear. 
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This inſtrumeant conſiſts of two circular plates, 
(Plate CXXXTV. bg. 2.) applied to each other, The 
greater, which has a handle to hold the inſtrument, is 
about 21 inches diameter, and is divided into twelve 
parts, agreeing to the twelve months; and each month 
ſub- divided into every fifth day; and fo as that the 
middle of the handle correſponds to that day of the 
year wherein the ſtar here regarded has the fame right 
aſcenſion with the ſun, If the inſtrument be fitted for 
two ſtars, the handle is made moveable. The upper 
left circle is divided into twenty-four equal parts for 
the twenty four hours of the day, and each hour ſub. 
divided into quarters. Theſe twenty four hours are 
noted by twenty four teeth to be told in the night, 
Thoſe at the hours 12, are diſtinguiſhed by their length, 
In the centre of the two circular plates is adjuſted a 
long index, A, moveable upon the upper plate, And 
the three pieces, viz. the two circles and index, are 
joined by a rivet which is pierced through the centre 
with a hole, through which the ſtar is to be obſerved. 

To uſe the NocTuRNAL, turn the upper plate till the 
long tooth, marked 12, be againſt the day of the month 
on the under plate : then, bringing theinſtrument near 
the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle with the plane nearly 
parallel to the equinoctial; and viewing the pole.ſtar 
through the hole of the centre, turn the index about, 
till, by the edge coming from the centre, you ſee the 
bright ſtar or guard of the little bear (if the inſtrument 
be fitted to that ſtar :) then that tooth of the upper 
circle, under the edge of the index, is at the hour of 
the night on the edge of the hour circle : which may 
be known without a light, by counting the teeth from 
the longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 

NODATED XvyyPErBOLA, a name given by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to a kind of hyperbola, which, by turning 
round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. 

NODE, a tumour ariſing on the bones, and uſually pro- 
ceeding from ſome venereal cauſe ; being much the " of 
with what is otherwiſe called exoſtoſis. x 

Nopts. See ASTRONOMY, p. 477. 

NOD Us, or Nope, in dialling, a certain point or pole 

in the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow or light where- 
of either the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
ture, or the parallels of the ſun's declination, and his 
place in the ecliptic, &c, in dials with furniture, are 
ſhewn. See DiArLIx S. 

NOETITANS, in church hiſtory, Chriftian heretics in 
the IIId century, followers of Noetios, a philoſopher 
of Epheſus, who pretended that he was another Moſes, 
ſent by God; and that his brother was a new Aa- 
ron. His hereſy conſiſted in affirming that there was 
but one perſon ia the Godhead; and that the Word and 
the Holy Spirit were but external denominations, gi- 
ven to God, in conſequence of different operations; 
that as Creator, he is called Father; as Incarnate, 
Son; and as deſcending on the apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt. 

NOGAIAN TaxTtaxs, a nation which inhabits that 
part of Circaſfa, in Aſiatic Turky, that lies between 
the Palus Meotis and the Caſpian fea, 

NOGENT, a town of France, in the province of Cham- 
paign, ſituated on the river Seine, twenty five miles 
north-welt of Troyes. 


NOLA, 
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NOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu= Nox-suir, fignifics the dropping of a ſuit or actlon, or 
ited 16 miles eaſt of Naples. | - a renoun-ing thereof by the plaintiff or d<feadant. 

NOLL, a town of Italy in the territory of Genoa, ſituated NONCONFORMISTS. See Disskurezs. | 
on the bay of Genoa, thirty five miles ſouth welt of NONE, one of the ſeven canonical hours in the Romith 
that city. church, anſwering to three o'clock in the afternoon. 

NOMARCHA, in Egyptian antiquity, the governor or NoxEs, in the Roman kalendar, the fifth day of the 
commander of a nome. Egypt was anciently divided into months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, Sep- 
{-veral regions or quarters, called nomes. tember, November, and December; and the ſeventh 

NOMBRE p D108, a town of Mexico, in the province of March, May, July, and October. March, May, 

of Darien, a little to the eaſtward of Porto Bello: W. July, and October, had fix days in their nones; be- 


long. 839, and N. lat. 109. cauſe theſe alone, in the ancient conſtitution of the 
NOMBRIL yeorxT, in heraldry, is the next below year by Numa, had thirty-one days a- piece, the reſt 
the feſs point, or the very centre of the eſcutcheon. having only twenty-nine, and February thirty: but 
See PoixT. when Cæſar reformed the year, and made other months 
Suppoſiag the eſcutcheon divided into two equal parts contain thirty one days, he did not allot them fix days 
below the feſs, the firſt of theſe diviſions is the nombril, of nones. See KALENDAR. 
and the lower the baſe, NORDEN, a port-town of Germany, in the circle of 


NOLMIE, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity with . Weltphalia, and county of Embden, twelve miles 
a ſigu prefixed or added to it, whereby it is connected north of Embden. 
with ſome other quantity, upon which the whole becomes NORFOLK, a county of England, bounded by the 
a binomial, trinomial, or the like. See ALGEBRA. German ſea on the north and eaſt; by Suffolk on the 
NOMENCLATOR, in Roman antiquity, was uſually ſouth, and by the fens of Lincolnſhire and the aſle of 
a {lave, who attended upon perſons that ſtood candidates Ely on the welt, | 
for offices, and prompted or ſuggeſted to them the NoxrForx, a county of Virginia, north of Carolina, 


names of all the citizens they met, that they might court and contiguous to that province. 

them, and call them by their names ; - which, among NORMANDY, a province of France, bounded by the 

tkat people, was the highelt piece of civility. eaſt channel on the north, by Picaidy and the iſle of 
NOMENCLATORES, among the botanical authors, France on the welt, by Orleanois on the ſouth, by 

are thoſe who have employed their labours about ſet- Britany and another part of the eaſt channel on the 


tling and adjuſting the right names, ſynonymes, and welt, ED 
etymologies of names, in regard to the whole vegetable NORROY, the title of the third of the three kings at 


world. arms. | 
NOMENCLATURE, a catalogue of .ſeveral of the more NORTH, one of the four cardinal points. See Navi- 

uſual words in any language, with their ſignifications, GATION. | 

compiled in order to facilitate the uſe of ſuch words NoarH curty, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, ſe- 

to thoſe who are to learn the tongue: ſuch are our venteen miles ſouth-weſt of Wells. | 

Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomenclatures. NorTH FORELAND, a cape in the iſle of Thanet, on 


NOMINALS, NomivaLisTs, a ſect of ſchool philoſo- the eaſt coaſt of Kent, four miles eaſt of Margate. 
pl:ers, the diſciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, NorTH SEA, a name given to all that part of the At- 
an Engliſh cordelier, in the XIVth century. They lantic Ocean which lies north of Terra Firma, in 


were great dealers in words, whence they were vulgarly South America, | 
denominated word-ſeflers; but had the denomination Nox ruH-wEs r paſſage. A north-weſt paſſage by Hud- 
of nominaliſts, becauſe that, in oppoſition to the realiſts, ſon's Bay, into the pacific ocean, has been more than 
they maintained that words, and not things, were the once attempted of late years, but hitherto without 
object of dialeQics, ſucceſs. Some greatly doubt of the practicableneſs 
NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns of tuch an enterprize, and think the obſervations made 
which are declinable, See Grammar. by the Ruſtans give us ſmall hopes. Some general 
NONAGE, in Jaw, generally ſignifies all the time a things may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. fect. 
perſon continues under the age of one and twenty; but 14. It appears from thence, that the Ruſſians have 
in a ſpecial ſenſe, it is all the time a perſon is under paſſed between the land of Nova Zembla, and the 
the age of fourteen, coalt of Aſia; and, as the Dutch did formerly diſco- 
Nox-caree, in geography, a promontory on the welt ver the northern coaſts of Nova Zembla, we may now 
coaſt of Africa, oppolite to the Canary iſlands. be well aſſured that that country is really an iſland. 
Nox-ExTRY, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xii. 5. NORTHALLERTON, a borough-town of the north 
Nox-xATURALS, in med cine, ſo called becauſe by their riding of Yorkſhire, twenty-two miles north-weſt of 
abuſe they become the cauſes of diſeaſes, York. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Phyſicians have divided the non-naturals into ix NORTHAMPTON, the capital of Northamptonſhire, 
claſſes, viz. the air, meats and drinks, ſleep and . ſituated on the river Nen: W. long. 55', and N. lat. 
watching, motion and reſt, the paſſions of the mind, 520 157. Ic ſends two members to parliament. 
the retentious and excretions. NokRTHAMPTON, is allo a county of Virginia, in North 
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America, which forms the ſouth part of the peninſula 
on the eaſtern ſhore of Virginia, 5 

NORTHAUSEN, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, ſifty-ſive 
miles ſouth-weſt of Magdeburg. 

NORTHLEECH, a market town of Gloceſterſhire, ff- 
teen miles eaſt of Gloceſter. ; 

NORTHUMBERLAND, acounty of England, bounded 
on the north by Scotland, on the eaſt by the German 
ſea, on the ſouth by Durham, and on the weſt by 

Cumberland and part of Scotland. | 

NoRTHUMBERLAND is alſo a county of Virginia, lying 
at the mouth of the river Patowmac. 

NORTHWICH, a market town of Cheſhire, ſixteen 
mi les north-eaſt of Cheſter, h 

NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fituated between 
49 and zo eaſt longitude, and between 589 and 720 
north latitude, bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
north and welt, by Swediſh Lapland and other provinces 
of Sweden on the eaſt, and by the ſea called the Cate - 
gate and Schaggeric on the ſouth, It is a cold barren 
country, ſubject to Denmark. 

NorwaAY-RAT, in zoology, See Mus. 

NORWICH, a large city of great trade in Norfolk, 
ſitusted 20 miles weſt of Yarmouth and the German 
ocean: E. long. 1 26', and N. lat, 5 20 40'. It ſends 
two membets to parliament. 

NOSE, in anatemy. See Ax ATour, p. 161, 162, 
163. 293. 

NOTARY, ſignifies a perſon, uſually ſome ſcrivener, 
who takes notes, or frames ſhort draughts, of con- 
tracts, obligations, charter-parties, or other writings. 
Ar preſent we call him a notary-public who publicly 
atteſts deeds, or writings, in order to make them au- 
thentic in another nation: but he is principally employ- 
ed in buſineſs concerning merchants, as making pro- 
teſts of bills of exchange &c. And noting a bill, is 
where he goes to take notice of a merchant's refuſal to 
accept or pay the fame, 

NOTATION, in arithmetic, See A81THMETIC,P. 366. 

NOTES, in muſick, characters which mark the ſounds, 
i. e. the elevations and fallings of the voice, and the 
ſwiftneſs and flowneſs of its motions. See Mosicx. 

NoTE is likewiſe uſed for a mark made in a book or 
writing where there occurs ſomething femarkable and 
worthy of particular notice : as alſo for an obſerva- 
tion or explication of ſome paſſage in an author added 
in the margin, at the bottom of the page, or elſewhere, 
in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to text. 

Nor, is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, containing 
ſome article of buſineſs, in which ſenſe we ſay, pro- 
miſſary note, note of hand, bank note, Cc. 

NOTHUS, ſignifies ſpurious or baſtard ; whence it is fi- 
guratively applied by phyſicians, &c. to ſuch diſeaſes as 

though in reſpe* of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms, &c. they 
have the ſame denomination as ſome others, yet are 
cf a different origin, ſeat, or the like, from the ſame, 

NOTION, in logic, an idea or repreſentation of any 
thing in the mind. See Logic and MeTarnyscs. 

NOTITI\, in literary hiltogy, a book that gives an ac- 
coaat of a particular country, city, or other place: ſuch 
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ri the Notitia Imperii Romani, Notitia Rome Antique, 
. 

NO TO, the capital of a province of the ſame name in 
Sicily, twenty miles ſouth of Syracule, E. long. 150, 
N. lat. 35? 15 

NOTONECTA, the BoaT-FLy a genus of inſects he. 
longing to the order hemiptera. The beak is infected; 
the antenne are ſhorter than the thorax ; the four 
wings are plaited croſs-ways ; and the feet are hairy, 
and fitted for ſwimming. There are three ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 

NOTTEBURG, a city of Ruſſia, ſituated on an iſland 
= the lake Lodoga, twenty five miles eaſt of Peterſ. 

urg. 

NOTTINGHAM, the capital of Nottinghamſhire, ſitu. 
ated about a mile north of the river Trent; W. long, 
19 5", N. lat. 53%. It ſends two members to parlia. 
ment. 

NOVA-Scortia. See ScorLanD. 

Nova-zEmBLA, or Newland, called by the Dutch the 
iſland of Weygats, is ſituated in the frozen ocean, 
between 50® and 809 eaſt longitude, and between y09 
north latitude and the north pole: it is ſeparated from 
the province of Samoida, in Ruſha, by the ſtraits of 
Weygats. | 

NOVARA, the capital of the Novareſe, in the duchy 
of Milan, forty miles weſt of Milan. 

NOVATIANS, a Chriſtian ſe& which ſprang up in the 
third century, ſo called from Novatian a prieſt of 
Rome, or Novatus an African biſhop who ſeparated 
from the communion of pope Cornelius, whom Nova- 
tian charged with a criminal lenity towards thoſe who 
had apoſtatized during the perſecution of Decius. He 
denied the church's power of remitting mortal fins, 
upon the offender's repentance; and at laſt went ſo far 
as to deny that the apoſtles could ever hope for par- 
don even from God himſelf. 

NOVATION, or IN x OVATION, in the civil law, de- 
notes the change of one kind of obligation for another; 

as when a promiſe is accepted inſtead of a written o- 
bligation. 

NovaT1oN, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxiii. 7. 

NOVEL, in matters of literature, a fictitious hiſtory ot 
a ſeries of entertaining events in common life, wherein 
the rules of probability are or ought to be ſtrictly pre- 
ſerved. ; 

NOVELLARA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Mantua, twenty miles ſouth of the city of Mantua. 

NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh month of 
the Julian year, conſiſting only of thirty days; it got 
the name of November, as being the ninth month of 
Romulus's year, which began with March. 

NOVEMVIRI, the nine magiſtrates of Athens, more 
uſually called archons. 

NOVIGRAD, a town of Dalmatia, in 

long. and 447 39 N. lat. 

NOUN, in grammar, a part of ſpeech, which ſigaiſies 
things without any relation to time; as a man, a houſe, 
ſweer, bitter, Ce. See Grammar. * | 

NOVOGOROD, the capital of a province of the fame 


name in Muſcory, ſituated on the river Wolcof, 1 - 
miles 


17 30 E. 


\ 


N UM 
miles ſouth eaſt of Peterſburg; E. long. 347, N. lat. 


go, 

It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has 180 churches 
ard monaſteries, 

NOVOGRODECK, a city of Lithuania, in Poland: E. 
long. 252 30“, N. lat. 530 45. | 

NOURISHMENT. See NurTtziT1oON. 

NOWED, in heraldry, ſignifies knotted, from the Latin 
nodatus; being applied to the tails of ſuch creatures as 
are very long, and ſometimes reprefented in coat- 
armour, as if tied up in a knot, 


NUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded by the deſart of 


Barca, on the north; by Egypt and Abyſlinia, on the 
eaſt; by the Lower Ethiopia, on the ſouth; and by 
the deſarts of Africa, on the welt, 
NUCHA, the nape of the neck. 
NUCIFEROUS raxxs, ſuch as bear nuts, 
NUCIFRAGA, in ornithology. See Corvvus. 
NUCLEUS, in general denotes the kernel of a nut, or 
even any ſeed incloſed within a huſk. 
The term nucleus is, alſo uſed for the body of a co- 
met, otherwiſe called its head. See AsTrRONOomy, 


444. 

NUDITIES, in painting and ſculpture, denotes thoſe 
parts of an human figure which are not covered with 
any drapery ; or thoſe parts where the carnation ap- 

ears. 

NU LLITY, in law, ſignifies any thing that is null or void: 
thus there is « nullity of marriage, where perſons mar- 
ry within the degrees, or where infants marry without 
conſent of their parents or guardians, 

NUMBER, See ArITHMETI1C, | 

Gelden NumBER. See ASTRONOMY, p. 495. 

NumBER, in grammar, a modification of nouns, verbs, Cc. 
to accommodate them to the varieties in their objects, 
conſidered with regard to number. See GAAM MAR. 

NumBERS, in poetry. See VERSIFICATION, 

Bock of NumBneRs, the fourth book of the Pentateuch, 

taking its denomination from its numbering the fami- 
lies of Iſrael, 8 

A great part of this book is hiſtorical, relating to 
ſevera! remarkable paſſages in the Iſraelites march 
through the wilderneſs. It contains a diſtinct rela- 
tion of their ſeveral movements from one place to ano- 
ther, or the two and forty ſtages through the wilder- 
neſs, and many other things, whereby we are inſtruc- 
ted and confirmed in ſome of the weightieſt truths that 
have immediate reference to God and his providence 
in the world, But the greateſt part of this book is 
ſpent in enumerating theſe laws and ordinances, whe- 
ther civil or ceremonial, which were given to God, but 
not mentioned before in the precedipg books. 

NOMENIUS, in ornithology, a genus of birds of the 
order of the ſcolopaces ; the beak of which is of a 
figure approaching to a cylindrical one; it is obtuſe at 
the point, and is longer than the toes; the feet have 
each 4 toes, connected together. This genus compre- 
hends the curlew, the woodcock, the great plover, and 

the ſnipe. SeeCurLEw, Oc. | 
NUMERAL 18TTE8s, thoſe letters of the alphabet 


* 
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which are generally uſed for figures; as I, one; V, 
five; X, ten; L, fifty; C, a hundred; D, five hun- 
dred; M, a thouſand ; &c, | 

NUMERATION, or NorTar1ox, in arithmetic, See 
ARITHMETIC, p. 366, | 

NUMERATOR of a fraction. See Artrinwmeric, 
p. 387. . 

NUMERICAL, NumtErovs, or Nun AL, ſomething 
belonging to numbers; as numerical algebra is that 
which makes uſe of numbers, inſtead of letters of the 
alphabet. Alſo, numerical difference, is the diffe- 
rence whereby one individual is diſtinguiſhed from ano- 

ther. Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerically the ſame, 
when it is ſo in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 

NUMIDIA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of gallinæ. On each ſide of the head there is a 
kind of coloured fleſhy hora ; and the beak is furniſhed 


with cere near the noſtrils. There is but one ſpecies, 
a native of Africa. | 


, Num1D14, the ancient name of Biledulgerid, in Africa, 


NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term uſed for the de- 
ſcription and knowledge of ancient medals and coins, 
whether of gold, ſilver, or braſs. 

NUMMUS, among the Romans, a piece of money o- 
therwiſe called ſeſtertius. 

NUN, a woman, in ſeveral Chriſtian countries, who de- 
_ herſelf, in a cloiſter or nunnery, to a religious 

ife. 

There were women in the ancient Chriſtian church 
who made public profeſſion of virginity before the mo- 
naſtic life was known in the world, as appears frora 
the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. Theſe, for 
diſtinction's ſake, are ſometimes called eccleſiaſtical 
virgins, and were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church. They differed from the mo- 
naſtic virgin chiefly in this, that they lived privately ia 
their father's houſes, whereas the others lived in com- 
munities : but their profeſſion of virginity was not ſo 
ſtrict as to make it criminal in them to marry afrer- 
wards if they thought fit. As to the conſecration of 
virgins, it had ſome things peculiar init ; it was uſually 

performed publicly in the church by the biſhop, The 
virgin made a public profeſſion of her reſolution, and 
then the biſhop put upon her the accuſtomed habit of 
ſacred virgins, One part of this habit was a veil, call - 
ed the ſacrum velamen; another was a kind of mitre 
or coronet worn upon the head. At preſent, when a 
woman is to be made a nun, the habit, veil, andring 
of the candidate are carried to the altar; and ſhe her- 
ſelf, accompanied by her neareſt relations, is conducted 
to the biſhop, who, after maſs and an anthem, the ſub- 
 jeR{of which is, that ſhe ought to have her lamp light- 
ed, becauſe the bridegroom is coming to meet her,” 
pronounces the benediction: then ſhe riſes up, and the 
biſhop conſecratesthe new habit, ſprinkling it with holy 
water. When the candidate has put on her religious 
habit, ſhe preſents herſelf before the biſhop, and 
ſings on her knees, Ancilla Chriſti ſum, &c. then ſhe 
receives the veil, and afterwards the ring, by which 
ſhe is married to Chriſt ; and laſtly the crown of vir- 
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ginty. When ſhe is crowned, an anathema is de. 
nounced agaialt all who ſhall attempt to make her break 
her vows, 4 

NUNCIO, or NuxT10, an ambaſſador from the pope 
to ſome catholic prince or (tate ; or a perſon who at- 


tends on the pope's behalf at a congrels, or an aſſem- 
bly of ſeveral ambaſſadors. 


NUNCUPATIVE, in the ſchools, ſomething that is 
only nominal, or has no exiſtence but in name. 

NuxcuraTive TESTAMENT, in Scots law. See Law, 

Tit. xxvin. 2. 

NUNDINAL, Nux Dix ALts, a name which the Ro- 
mans gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, 
uſed in their kalendar. 

This ſeries of letters, A, B, C, D, E, F. G H, is 
placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the ſitſt to the 
laſt day of the year: one of theſe always expreſſed 
the market days, or the aſſemblies called nundinæ, 
guaſi novendinæ, becauſe they returned every nine 
days. The country people, after working eight days 
ſucceſſively, come to town the ninth, to fell their ſe- 
veral commodities, and to inform themſelves of what 
related to religion and pgoveramenrt. 
dinal day being under A on the firſt, ninth, ſeven- 
ttenth, and twemy fifth days of January, Cc. the 
letter day will be the nundinal letter of the year fol- 
lowing. Theſe nundinals bear a very greatreſemblance 
to the dominical letters, which return every eight days, 
as the nundinals did every nine. 

NUPTIAL #1TEts, the ceremonies attending the ſolem- 
nization of marriage, which are different in different 
ages and countries, 

NURENBURG, the capital of a territory of the ſame 
v2me, in the circle of Franconia, in Germany: E. 
long. 119, N. lat. 499 30. 

NURSERY, in gardening, is a piece of land ſet apart 
for raiſing and propagating all ſorts of trees and plants, 

to ſupply the garden and other plantations, See Gar- 
DENING. | 

NUSANCE, in law, a thing done to the annoyance of 
another. | 

Nuſances are either public or private. A public nu- 
ſance is an offence againſt the public in general, either 
by doing what tends to the annoyance of all the 
king's ſubjects, or by neglecting to do what the com- 
mon pood requires: in which caſe all annoyances and 
injuries 10 ſtreets, high-ways, bridges, and large ri- 
vers, as alfo diſorderly ale-houſes, bawdy-houſes, 
gaming- houſes, ſtages for rope-dancers, Cc. are held 
to be common nuſances. A private nuſance is when 
only one perſon or family is annoyed, by the doing of 
any thing; as where a perſon ſtops up the light of a- 
rother's houſe, or builds in ſuch a manner that the 
rain falls from his houſe upon his neighbour's. 

NUT, among botaniſts, denotes a pericarpium of an 
extraordinary hardneſs, incloſing a kernel or ſeed. 

NUTATION, in aſtronomy, a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion of the axis of the earth, whereby, in each*annu- 
al revolution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and 
as often returns to its former poſition. 

NUTMEG, che kernel of a large fruit, not unlike the 
pe ach. 
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Thus the nun- 


in nutmegs will ſeldom buy it. 
meg, as we term it, is called by the Dutch the wild 


l 

The nutmeg is ſeparated from its inveſtient coat, 
the mace, before it is ſent over to us; except that 
the whole fruit is ſometimes imported in preſerve, by 
way of ſweetmeat, or as a curiolity, See-Mace, 

The nutmeg,. as we receive it, is of a voundiſh or 
oval fipure, of a tolerably compact and firm texture, 
but eaſily cut with a knife, and falling to pieces on a 
ſmart blow, Its ſurface is not ſmooth, but furrowed 
with a namber of wrinkles, running in various direc- 
tions, though principally longitudinally. It is of a 
greyiſh brown colour on the outſide, and of a beauti- 
ful yariegated hue within, being marbled with brown 
and yellow. variegations, running in perfect irregulari- 
ty through its whole ſubſtance. It is very unctuous 
and fatty to the touch, when powdered ; and is of an 
extremely agreeable ſmell, and of an aromatic taſte, 

There are two kinds of rutmeg in the ſhops; the one 


called by authors the male, and the other the female, 


The female is the kind in common uſe, and is of the 
ſhape of an olive: the male is long and cylindric, and has 
lefs of the fine aromatic flavour than the other; ſo that 
it is much leſs efteemed, and people who trade largely 
The longer male nut- 


nutmeg. It is always diſtinguiſhable from the others, 


as well by its want of fragrancy, as by its ſhape : it 


is very ſubject to be worm-eaten, and is ſtrictly forbid, 
by the Dutch, to be packed up among the other, be- 
cauſe it will give occaſion to their being worm-eaten 


too, by the inſeQs getting from it into them, and breed- 


ing in all parts of the parcel. 
The largeſt, heavieſt, and moſt unctuous of the nut- 
megs are to be choſen, ſuch as are of the ſhape of an 


olive, and of the moſt, fragrant ſmell, The Dutch 


import them from the Eaſt-Indies. 

Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods, and is of ex- 
cellent virtues as a medicine; it is a good ſtomachic, 
it promotes digeſtion, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. Ir 
alſo ſtops vomiting ; is an excellent remedy in flatuſes; 
and is happily Joined with rhubarb, and other medi- 
cines, in diarrbœas. It is obſerved to have a ſoporific 
virtue, and to exert it too ſtrongly, if taken in immo- 
derate quantities. It has a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringency ; and given, after toaſting before the hre 
till throughly dry and crumbly, it has been ſometimes 
known alone to cure diarthœas. 


NUTRITION, in the animal economy, is the repairing 


the continual loſs, which the different parts of the body 
undergo, The motion of the parts of the body, the 
friction of theſe parts with each other, and eſpecially 
the action of the air, would deſtroy the body entirely, 
if the loſs was not repaired by a proper diet, contain- 
ing nutritive juices; which being digeſted in the ſtomach, 
and afterwards converted into chyle, mix with the 
blood, and are diſtributed through the whole body for 
its nutrition. | | 
In young perſons, the nutritive juices not only ſerve 
to repair the parts that are damaged, but alſo to increaſe 
them, which is called growth. 
In grown perſons, the cuticle is every where con- 
ſtantly deſquamating, and again renewing ; and in the 
ſame manner the parts rubbed off, or otherwiſe _ 
ö 1a 
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rated from the fleſhy parts of the body, are ſoon ſup- 
plied with new fleſh; a wound heals, and an emaciated 
perſon grows plump and fat, 

Buſſon, in order to account for nutrition, ſuppoſes 
the body of an animal, or vegetable, to be a kind of 
mould, in which the matter neceſſary to its nutrition is 
modelled ard aſhmilated to the whole. But, continues 
he, of what nature is this matter, which an animal, or 
vegetable, aſſimilates:to its own ſubſtance ? What pow- 
er is it that commumicates to this matter the activity 
and motion neceffary to penetrate this mould? and, if 
ſuch a force exiſt, would it not be by a ſimilar force 
that the internal mould itſelf might be reproduced? 
As to the firſt queſtion, he ſuppoſes that there exiſts 
in nature an infinite number of living organical parts, 
and that all organiz=:d bodies conſiſt of ſuch organical 
parts; that their production coſts nature nothing, ſince 
their exiſtence is conſtant and invariable ; ſo that the 
matter which the animal, or vegetable, aſſimilates to 


with that of the animal, or vegetable, which conſequent- 
ly may augment its volume, without changing its form, 
or altering the quality of the ſubſtance in the mould, 
As to the ſecond queſtion :- There exiſt, ſays he, in 
nature, certain powers, as that of gravity, that have 
no affinity with the external qualities of the body, but 
act upon the moſt intimate parts, and penetrate them 
throughout, and which can never fall under the obſer- 
vation of our ſenſes. 
And, as to the third queſtion, he anſwers, that the 
internal mould itſelf is reproduced, not only by a ſi- 
milar power, but it is plain that it is the very ſame 
power that cauſes the unfolding and reproduction there- 
of: for it is ſufficient, proceeds he, that in an organi- 
zed body that unfolds itfelf, there be ſome part ſimilar 
to the whole, in order that this part may one day be- 
come itſelf an organized body, altogether like that of 
which it is actually a part. 
NUX y1$TACHIA. See PisTACHI1A.. 
NUYS, a town of Germany, tweaty miles north of Co- 
logne. 


NYBURG, a town of Denmark, ſituated at the eaſt- 


o AK 


AK, in botany, See Quzxcvs, 


Oar of Jeruſalem, in botany, See ChRNoro - 
DIUM, | 
OAKAM, old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out into 
looſe hemp, in order to be uſed in caulking the ſeams, 
tree: nails, and bends of a ſhip, for ſtopping or prevent- 
ing leaks. : i 
OAKHAMPTON, a borough of Devonſhire, twenty 
Vor. III. Ne 86. 2 
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its ſubſtance, is an organical matter, of the ſame nature 
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end of the iſland of Funen, ten miles eaſt of Odenſe: : 
E. long. 10%, N. lat. 55® 30. | 


NYCHTHEMERON, the natural day, or day and 


night, which together always make twenty-four hours, 

NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two-fold diſorder cf 
the eye, one of which is oppoſite to the other. In the 
firſt, the fight is belt in the night, and in obſcure 
places; whereas in a clear light their ſight fails, ſo 
that they can hardly ſee any thing. In the other ſort 
of nyctylopia, the patient can ſee nothing at all except 
in a clear and bright light, 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jasmine, in botany, a genus 
of the diandria mynogynia claſs. The calix and like- 
wiſe the corolla conſiſt of eight ſegments. There are 
five ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

NYCTICORAX, in ornithology. See AR DñEA. 

NYLAND, a province of Finland, ſituated on the gulph 
of Finland, weſt of the province of Carelia, 

NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation given to certain 
inferior goddeſſes inhabiting the mountains, woods, 
waters, Gc. See MyTHroLoOGyY. 

Nymeq, among naturaliſts, that ſtate of winged inſects 
berween their living in the form of a worm, and their 
appearing in the winged or molt perfect ſtate, 
YMPHE, in anatomy, See ANATOMY, p. 276. 

NYMPHAA, the waTER-LILY, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts 
of many petals, and the calix of four or five leaves; 
and the berry has many cells. There are four ſpecies, 
two of which are natives of Britain, viz. the lutea, 
4 yellow water-lily ; and the alba, or white water - 

ily. | : 

NYMPHEDUM, in antiquity, a public hall, magnificently 
decorated, for entertainment, Cc. and where thoſe 
who wanted convenience at home held their marriage- 
feaſts, whence the name. 

NYONS, a town of Dauphiné, in France: E. long. 5* 
69, N. lat. 44 287. | 

NYSLOF, a town of Sweden in the province of Fin- 


land, fixty miles north of Wyburg: E. long. 299, 
N. lat, 62. 0 | 
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miles weſt of Exter, which ſends two members to 
parliament. 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of wood, made round 
where it is to be held in the hand, and thin and broad 
at the other end, for the eaſier cutting and reſiſting the 
water, and conſequently moving the veſſel, by rowing. 
Oars for ſhips are generally cut out of pr · timber; thoſe 
for barges are made out of New. England, or Dantzick- 

5 K cj rafters, 
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rafters; and thoſe for boats either out of Engliſh aſh, 
or fir raſters from Norway. 

O AT, in botany. See Avena. 

OATH, is 2 folemn affirmation, in which the perſons ſworn 
invake the Almighty to witntfs that their teſtimony is 
true ; renouncing all claim to his mercy, aad calling for 
his veng*-anc2, if it be falſe. ; 

OBADIAH, or the Prophecy sf On1D14n, a canonical 
book of the Oid Teſtament, which is contained in one 
ſingle chapter; and is partly an invective againſt the 
cruslty of the Edomites, who mocked and derided the 
children of Iſrael, as they paſſed into captivity, and 
with other enemies, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil amongſt 
themſslves z and partly a prediction of the deliverance 
of Iſrael, and of the victory and triumph of the whole 
church over her enemies, 

OBE LISK, in archit2Qure, a truncated, quadrangular, 
and lender pyramid, raiſed as an ornament, and fre- 
quently charged either with inſcriptions or hiero- 
glyphics. 

Obeliſks appear to be of very great antiquity, and 
to be firſt raiſed to tranſmit to poſterity precepts of 
philoſophy, which were cut in hieroglyphical characters: 
afrerwards they were uſed to immortalize the great 

actions of heroes, and the memory of perſons beloved. 
The 6r{t obeliſk mentioned in hiſtory was that of Ra- 
meſes king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war, 
which was forty cubits high. Phius, another king of 
Egvpt, raiſzd one of forty-five cubits; and Ptolemy 
Phil:delphus, another of eighty-eight cubirs, in me- 
mory of Arſinoe. Avguſtus erected one at Rome in 
the Campus Martiu*, which ſerved to mark the hours 
on an horizontal dial, drawn on the pavement. They 
were called by the Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the 
ſan, becauſe they were made in Egypt alſo to ſerve 
as ſtyles or gnomons to mark the hours on the ground, 
The Arabs ſtill call them Pharaoh's needles; whence 
the Italians call them aguglia, and the French ai- 
guilles. 

OBERSTEIN, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, thirty miles eaſt 
of Triers. 


OBERWES EL, or WE$SEL, a town of Germany, in 


the electorate of Triers, thirty-ſeven miles nortk-eaſt 
cf the city of Triers. ; 

OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or 
preſented to the mind, by ſenſation or by imagination, 
See METAPHYSICS. 

Cnecr-GLaAsS cf a teleſcope. See OrTics. 

0B JECTION, ſomething urged to overthrow a poſition, 

or a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation or propoſi- 

tion of a perſon we are diſputing withal. 

OBJECTIVE is uſed, in the ſchools, in ſpeaking of a 
thiog which exiſts no otherwiſe than as an object 
known. The exiſtence of ſuch a thiog is faid to be 
objective. | 

OBLATI, in church hiſtory, were ſecular perſons, who 
devoted themſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery, 

* into which they were admitted as a kind of lay brothers, 
The form of their admiſſion, was, putting the bell- 


= 
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ropes of the church round their necks, as a mark of 
ſervitude. They wore a religious habit, but different 
from that of the monks. X 

OBLATION, a facrifice, or offering made to God, 

OBLIGATION, in Scots law. See Law Tit. xx. 

OBLIQU E, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, or that de- 
viates from the perpendicular. Thus an oblique angle 
is either an acute or obtuſe one, i. e. any angle except 

a tight one. | | 

OzL1Que css, in grammar, are all the cafes except 
the nominative. ' 

OBLiQue-Lixneg, that which falling on another line, 
makes oblique angles with it, viz. one acute, and the 
other obtule, 

OBL1Qve PLANES, in dialling, are thoſe which recline 
from the zenith, or iachae towards the horizon, See 
D1aLLiixG. | 

OBLIQUE SAILING, in navigation. See Navicartion, 

OBLIQUITY of the ecliptic. See AsTRONOMY. 

OBLIQUUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 

muſcles, particularly in the head, eyes, and abdomen, 
S-e AN Aron, Part II. . 

OBLONG, is general, denotes a figure that is longer 
than broad: fuch is a parallelogram, ellipſis, &c. 

OBOLUS, in antiquity, an ancient Athenian coin. 

Among ancient phyſicians, obolus likewiſe denoted 

da weight, equal to ten grains. | 

OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given to letters patent, 
or other inſtruments, obtained of a ſuperior by ſurpriſe, 
or by concealing from him the truth. 

OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark and reflects little 
light, or thar is not clear and intelligible. 

OBSECRATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the 
orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. 

OBSEQUIES, ihe ſame with funeral folemaities. See 
FuxsrAL. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, ſignifies the taking 
the ſun's or the ſtar's meridian alitude, in order there- 
by to find the latitude. - $a 

OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined for obſerving the 
heavenly bodies; being generally a building erected 
on ſome eminence, covered with a terrace for making 
aſtronomical obſervations. 

The more celebrated obſervatories are, 1. The 
Greenwich. obſervatory, built in 1676, by order of 
Charles II. at the ſolicitations of Sir Jonas Moor 
and Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; and furniſhed with the 

moſt accurate inſtruments, particularly a noble {extant 
of ſeven feet radius, with teleſcopic fights. ; 

2. The pariſh-obſeryatory, built by the late Louis 
XIV. in the Fauxbourg St, Jaques, 

It is a very ſiagular, but withal a very magnificent 
building; the deſign of monſieur Perault : It is eighty 
feet high; and at top is a terras, . 

The difference in longitude between this and the 
Greenwich obſeryatory is 29 20' weſt. 

In it is a cave, or cellar, 1 70 feet deſcent, for ex- 
periments that are to be made far from the ſun, Gc. 
particularly ſuch as relate to congelations, refrigera- 
tions, indurations, conſervations, Oc. 


3. Tycho Brahe's obſervatory, which was fo 
t 
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coaſts of Schonen and Zeland, in the Baltic. 
It was erected and furniſhed with inſtruments at his 
oa expence, and called by him Uraniburg. | 
Here he ſpent twenty years in obſerving the ſtars : 
the reſult is his catalogue. 

4. Pekin obſerratory, Father Le Compte deſcribes 
2 very magnificent obſervatory, erected and furniſhed 
by the late emperor of China, in his capital, ar the 
interceſſon of ſome Jeſuits, miſſionaries, chiefly fa- 
ther Verbieſt, whom he made his chief obſerver. 
Tae inſtruments are exceedingly large; but the di- 
viſions leſs accurate, and the contrivance in ſome re- 
{p.&s leſs commodious than thoſe of the Europeans: 
the chief are, an armillary, zodiacal ſphere, of fix Pa- 
ris feet diameter; an equigoctial ſphere, of fix feet 
diameter; an azimuthal horizon, ſix feet diameter; 
a large quadrant, fix feet radius; a ſextant, eight 
f-ct radius; and a celeſtial globe, fix feet diameter. 
03STRUCTION, in medicine, fach an obturation of 
the veſſels, as prevents the circulation of the fluids, 
whether of the ſound and vital, or of the uorbid and 

2ccant kind, through them. 

OZTURATOR, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 205. 
O3TUSE, ſigniſies blunt, dull, &c. in oppoſition to 
acute, ſharp, Oc. thus we ſay obtuſe angle, obtule- 
angled triange, c. . 
OBULARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gicſpermia claſs. The calix bas two ſegments ; the 
corolla is campanulated, and divided into four ſegments ; 
the capſule has one cell, two valves, and many ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Virginia, 
OBY, a great river of Ruſna, which riſes in Kalmuck 
Tartary, and forms the boandary between Europe and 
Afa, till it falls into the frozen ocean, after it has run 
a courſe of above two thouſand miles. | | 
OCCIDENT, in geography, the weſtward quarter of 
the horizon, or that part of the horizon where the e- 
cliptic, or the ſun therein, deſcends into the lower he- 
miſphere, in contradiſtinftion to orient, Hence we 
uſe the word occidental, for any thing belonging to 
the welt ; as, occidental bezoard, occidental pearl, &c. 
OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term applied to the parts 
of the occiput, or back part of the ſkull. See Axa- 
TOMY. 
OCCIFITIS os, the oCCc1PiFAL BONE, in anatomy. 
See ANATOMY, p. 156. 
OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible. The 
occult ſciences, ate magic, necromancy, cabbala, Cc. 
Oecurr, in geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce 
perceiveable, drawn with the point of the compaſſes, 
or a leaden pencil. Theſe lines are uſed in ſeveral 
operations, as the raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, 
pieces of perſpective, G. They are to be effaced 
when the work is finiſhed. | 


net is hid from our ſight, by the interpoſition of the 


body of the moon, or of ſome other planet. See A. 
S TRONOMux. | 


OCCUPANT, in law, the perſon that firſt ſcizes, or 
gets poſeſhon of a thing, 
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little iſland Ween, or Scarlet ifland, between the OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, is taken for_ute or 


OCCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar or pla- 
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tenure ; as in deeds it is frequently ſaid, that ſuch lands 
are or lately were in the tenure or occupation of fuch 
a perſon, It is likewiſe uſed for a trade or myſtery. 

OCCUPIERS of warLins, a term in the ſalt-works 
for the perſons who are the ſworn officers that allo: 
in particular places what quantity of ſalt is to be 
made, that the markets may not be overſtocked, and 
ſee that all is carried fairly and equally between the 
lord and the tenant, 

OCEAN, in geography, that vaſt collection of ſalt and 
navigable waters, in which the two continents, the 
firlt including Europe, Afia, and Africa, and the laſt 
America, are incloſed like iſlands. . 

OCHLOCRACY, chat form of government wherein 
the populace has the chief adminiſtration of affairs. 

OCHNA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and 
the calix of five leaves; and the berry coatains one 
ſeed, There are two ſpecies, both natives of the 
Indies. 

OCHRE, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths, flightly' 
coherent, and compoſed of fine, ſmooth, ſoft, argilla- 
ceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily diffu- 
lible in water. | 

Ochres are of various colours, as red, yellow, blue, 
brown, green, Oc. 

OCYMUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs. The ſuperior lip of the calix is 
round, and the inferior is divided into four ſegments. 
There are eight ſpecies, none of them natives of Bti- 
tain, 

OCKER, a river of Germany, which, riſing io the ſou- 
thern part of the duchy of Brunſwick, ruos north ; 
and paſſing by Wolfembuttle and Brunſwick, falls in- 
to the river Aller. 


OCKINGHAM, a market-town of Berkſhire, ſeven 


miles eaſt of Reading. | 
OCTAETERIDES, in chronology, denotes a cycle of 
eight years, at the end of which three entire lunar 
months were added. 
This cycle was in uſe at Athens, till Meton diſco- 
vered the golden number, 

OCTAGON, or Ocrocox, in geometry, is a figure 
of eight ſides and angles; and this, when all the ſides 
and angles are equal, is called a regular octagon, or 
one which may be inſcribed in a circle. 

OcTacon, in fortification, denotes a place that has 
eight baſtions. See ForxTiFicaTiON, 

OCTAHEDRON, or OcTazpron, in geometry, one 
of the five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal 
and equilateral triangles, 

OCTANDRIA, in botany, one of the claſſes of plants 
eſtabliſhed by Linnæus, the eighth in order. See Bo- 
TAY.” | | 

OCTANT, or OcrT1LE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect of 
two planets, wherein they are diſtant an eighth part 

of a circle, or 459 from each other. 

OCTAPLA, in matters of facred literature, denotes a 
polyglot bible, conſiſting of eight columns, and as ma- 


py different verſions of the ſacred text; viz, the _ 
"eps 


; 
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gina! Hebrew both in Hebrew and Greek charaQers, 
Greek verſions, Ce. 

OCTA VEUCH, ano appellation given to the eight firſt 
books of the Old Teſtament. 

OCTAVE, in muſick, an harmonical interval, conſiſting 
of ſeven degrees, or leſſer intervals. See Mvus1cx. 

OCTOBER, ia chronology, the tenth month of the 

Julian year, conſiſt.ng of thirty-one days: it obtained 

the name of October from its being the eighth month 
in the kalendar of Romulus, 

OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is the face 
of an edifice adorned with eight columns. 

OCULUS, the eye, in anatomy. See AxXATOMY, p. 
289. ; | 
Ocurus BEL1, in natural hiſtory, one of the ſemi-pelu. 
cid gems, of a greyiſh white colour, variegated with 
yellow, and with a black central nucleus: it is of a 
roundiſh form, and its variegations very beautifully 
repreſent the pupil and iris of the eye ; whence the 

name. 


' OcvLvs muxD1, one of the ſemi-pellucid gems, of a 


whitiſh-grey colour, without any variegations. 
OCZAKOW, a port town of European Turky, the ca- 
pital of Bu ziac Tartary : E. long. 35?, N. lat. 469. 
ODA, in the Tu kiſh ſeraglio, ſignifies a claſs, order, 
or chamber. The grand ſeignior's pages are divided 
into five claſſes or chambers. The firſt, which is the 
lowelt ia dignity, is called the great oda, from the 
great number of perſons that compoſe it : theſe are the 
janiors, who are taught to read, write, and ſpeak the 
languages. The ſecond, is called the little oda ; where 
from the age of fourteen or fifteen years, till abour 
twenty, they are trained up to arms, and the ſtudy of 
all the polite learning the Turks are acquaiated with, 
The third chamber, called kilar oda, conſiſts of two 
hundred pages, which, beſides their other exerciſes, 
are under the command of the kilardgi bachi, and 
ſerve in the pantry and fruitery, The fourth conſiſts 
only of twenty four, who are under the command of the 
khazineda bachi, and have charge of the treaſure in 
the grand ſeignior's apartment, which they never enter 
with cloaths that have pockets. The fifth is called 
kas oda, or privy-chamber, and is compoſed of only 
forty pages, who attend in the prince's chamber. E- 
very night eight of theſe pages keep guard in the 
grand ſeignior's bed chamber, while he ſleeps : they 
take care that the light, which is conſtantly kept in the 
room. does not glare in his eyes, leſt it ſhould awake 
him; and if they find him difturbed with troubleſome 
dreams, they cauſe him to be awaked by one of their 


agas. 
ODA BACHI, or Opponassr, among the Turks, an 
officer equivalent to a ſerjeant or corporal among us. 
ODE, in poetry, a ſong, or a compoſition proper to be 
ſung. | 
3 the ancients, odes ſigniſied no more than 
ſongs ; but with us they are very different things, 
The ancient odes were generally compoſed in honour 
of their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace. 
Theſe had origin ly but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe; but 
afterwards they were divided into three parts, the 
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ſtrophe, the antiſtrophe, and the epode. The prieſts 
going round the altar ſinging the praiſes of the gods 
called the firſt entrance, when they turned to the left. 
the ſtrophe; the ſecond, turning to the right, they 
called antiſt-ophe, or returning; and, laſtly, ſtanding 
before the altar, they ſung the remainder, which they 
called the epode. 7 

Heroes and triumphs were alſo ſubjects for the ode; and 
in courſe of time love and entertainments were likewiſe 
thought very ſuitable to it. Here Anacreon and 83 
pho excelled, and Horace has loft us ſome of both ſorts 
wrote with peculiar ſweetneſs and elegance. Among 
the moderns, Dryden's ode on St Cecilia's day, and 
Pope's on the ſame ſubject, are juſtly allowed to exceed 
every thing of the kind, either in this, or ia any of the 
modern languages. : 

ODENSEE, the capital of Funen, one of the largeſt of 
the Daniſh iſlands in the Baltic, ſituated ſeventy- two 
miles welt of Copenhagen. 

ODER, a river which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, 
on the confines of Hungary; runs through Sileſia and 

Brandenburgh ; and then ſeparating the ealtern from 
the weſtern Pomerania, divides itſelf into ſeveral chan- 

"nels, and falls into the Baltic ſea. 

Oos is alſo a town of Sileſia, fituated on the river of 
the ſame name: E. long 17% 17, N. lat. 49” 45. 

ODERBERG, a town in the duchy of Silefia, in Boie- 
mia, ſituated on the river Oder: E. long. 17˙ 45, 
N lat. 50% 6. 5 

ODERNHEIM, a town of Germany, in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, fifteen miles ſouth of Men:z. 

ODEUM, in Grecian antiquity, a muſick-theatre, built 
by Pericles, the inſide of which was 6lled with ſeaty 
and ranges of pillars ; and on the outſide the roof de. 
ſcended ſhelving downwards from a point in the centre, 
with many bendings, in imitation of the king of Per. 
ſia's pavilion. Here the muſical prizes were conteaded 
for; and here alſo, according to Ariſtophanes, was a 

_ tribunal. | 

ODIHAM, a market-town of Hampſhire, twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Wincheſter. | 

ODONTALGIA, the TooTH ACH, in medicine. See 
MepicixE. 

ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appellation given to 2 
proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, from its 
reſemblance to a tooth. | 

ODOROUS, or Onox1Ferovs, appellations given to 
whatever ſmells ſtrongly, whether they be fetid or 
agreeable ; but chiefly to things whoſe ſmell is briſk, 
and agreeable, . 

ODYSSEY, a celebrated epic poem of Homer, wherein 
are related the adventures of Ulyſſes in his return 
from the fiege of Troy. | 

OECONOMICS, the art of managing the affairs of 2 
family, or community; and hence the perſon who 
takes care of the revenues and other affairs of churches, 
monaſteries, and the like, is termed oeconomus. 

OECONOMY, denotes the prudent conduct, or diſcreet 
and frugal management, whether of a man's own e- 
ſtate, or that of another. | dt 

Animal Ot conomy, comprehends the various operations 
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of natute, in the generation, nutrition, and preſerva- 
tion of animals. See GENEAATIOW, NUTRITION, 


2 
The doctriae of the animal oeconomy is nearly con- 
nected with phyſiology, which explains the ſeveral 
parts of the human body, their ſtructure, uſe, &c. See 
ANATOMY, TER. 
OECUMENICAL, ſignifies the ſame with general, or 
univerſal ; as oecumenical council, biſhop, Go. 
OEDEMA, in medicine and ſurgery, Sce Mepicixe 
and SURGERY, 
OEDENBURG, or EpensBusxs, a town of Hungary, 
thirty miles ſouth of Vienna. 
OELAND, a Swediſh iſland in the Baltic ſea, between 
the continent of Gothland, and the iſle of Gothland: 
E. long. 169, N. lat. between 56“ and 57 30', 
OELFELD, a town in the duchy of Magdeburg and 
circle of Lower Saxony in Germany, twenty miles 
eaſt of Brunſwick. | 
OENANTHE, in botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 
gynia claſs. The floſcules are ſeſſile, diſſimilar, and 
barren in the diſk ; and the fruit is crowned with a ca- 
 lix. There are five ſpecies, three of them natives of 
Britain, viz. the fiſtuloſa, or water-dropwort ; the 
pimpinelloides, or pimpernel-dropwort; and the cro- 
cata, or yellow dropwort, 
OzNANTHE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of motacilla, See 
MoTACILLA, _ _ 
OENAS. See CoLumBa, — 
OEN OPT, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of cenſors 
at Athens, who regulated entertainments, and took care 
that none drank too much or too little. 
OENOTHERA, in botany, a genus of the octandria 
monogynia claſs. . The calix conſiſts of four ſegments, 
and the corolla of four petals; the capſule is cylindri- 
cal, and the ſeeds are naked. There are ſeven ſpe- 
cies, none of them natives of Britain. | 
OESEL, an iſland at the entrance of the bay of Livonia, 
in the Baltic ſea; ſituated in 229 of E. long, and 582 
of N. lat, | SY | 
OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy. See Axaronr, p. 
282. | 
OESTRUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to 
the order of diptera, It has no mouth, but the point 
appears in place of it, without any proboſcis or ſnout, 
There are five ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 
OETING, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
in the circle of Swabia, in Germany: E. long. 109 
257, and N. lat, 499. 640 
OFFENBURG, a free imperial city of the circle of Swa- 
bia, in Germany, ſituated on the river Kintzig: E. 
long. 7 40“, and N. lat. 489 30“. 

OFFENCE in law, an act committed againſt the law, or 
omitted where the law requires it. | 
OFFICE, a particular charge or truſt, or a dignity at- 

tended with a public function. The word is primari- 
ly uſed in ſpeaking of the offices of judicature and po- 
| licy; as the office of a ſecretary of (tate, the office of 

a ſheriff, of a juſtice of peace, Gc. | 
OFFIce allo ſignifies a place or apartment appointed for 
officers to attend in, in order to diſcharge their re- 
Vor. III. N 86. 1 
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ſpective duties and employments : as the ſecretary's 
office, office of ordnance, exciſe office, ſiguet- office, 
paper - office, pipe - oſſice, ſix- clerks office, Oc. 
OFFICE, in architecture, denotes all the apartments ap- 
pointed far che neceſſary occaſions of a palace or great 
houſe, as kitchens, pantries, confectionaties, Cc. 
Orr1ce, in the canon-law, is uſed for a benefice that 
has no juriſdiftion annexed to it. 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office, See 
the preceding article, 
Commiſſion-Orricers, are thoſeappointed by the king's 
. commiſhon : ſuch are all from the general to the cor- 
net incluſive, who are thus denominated in contradiſ- 
tinction to warrant-officers, who are appointed by the 
colonel's or captain's warrant, as quarter-malſters, ſer. . 
jeants, corporals, and even chaplains and ſurgeons. 
Field OrFicers are ſuch as command a whole regiment, 
as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Flag Orriezxs. See Frac-orricers, and Ap ui- 
RAL, $875 
General-OrFiCErs are thoſe whoſe command is not li- 
mited to a ſingle company, troop, or regiment; but 
extends to a body of forces, eompoſed of ſeveral re- 
giments ; ſuch are the general, lientenant-general, ma. 
jor-generals, and brigadiers. 
OFFICERS of the houſehold, See Hovst nord. 
Staff- OvFicers are ſuch as, inthe king's preſence, bear 
- a white ſtaff, or wand; and at other times, on their 
going abroad, have it carried before them by a foot- 
man bare-headed : ſuch are the lord ſteward, lord 
chamberlain, lord treaſurer, c. 
The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion, and at the 
; King's death each of theſe officers breaks his ſtaff over 
the hearſe made for the king's body, and by this means 
lays down his commiſhon, and diſcharges all kis in- 
ferior officers, 
"Subaltern-Orr1ctxs are all who adminiſter juſtice in the 
name of ſubjects; as 'thoſe who act under the earl 
marſhal, admiral, &c. In the army, the ſubaltern of- 
ficers are the lieutenants, cornets, enfigns, ſerjeants, 
- and corporals. 
OFFICIAL, in the canon- law, an eccleſiaſtical judge, 
appointed by a biſhop, chapter, abbot, Oc. with charge 
of the ſpiritual] juriſdiction of the dioceſe, | 
OFF1ctAL, is alſo a deputy appointed by an archdeacon, 
as his aſſiſtant, who ſits as judge in, the archdeacon's 
court, 
OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appellation given to ſuch 
- medicines, whether ſimple or compound, as are re- 
quired to be conſtantly kept in the apothecaries ſhops, 
OFFIDA, a town of Italy ſubject to the pope, twenty- 
ſix miles ſouth of Loretto. | 
OFFING, or-OFF 1x, in the ſea language, that part of 
the ſea a good diſtance from ſhore, where there is deep 
water, and no need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip : 
thus, if a ſhip from ſhore be ſeen ſailing out to ſea- 
ward, they ſay, the ſtands for the offing: and if a ſhip. 
- having the ſhore near her, have another a good way 
without her, or towards the ſea, they ſay, that ſhip is 
in the cfting. 
OFF-SET'S, in gardening, are the young ſhoots, that 
i . -  . ſpring 
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ſpring from the roots of plants; which being careful. 

ly ſeparated, and planted in a proper foil, ſerve to 
propagate the ſpecies. ; 

Orr sers, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and 

meaſuring from the ſtationary lines to the hedge, fence, 
or extremity of an encloſure. 

OGEE, or O. G. in architecture, a moulding conſiſting 
of two members, the one concave, and the other con- 
vex; or of a round and a hollow, like an 8. See 
ARCHITECTURE, 

OGIVE, ia architecture, an arch, or branch of a go- 

- thic vault; which, inſtead of being circular, paſſes dia- 
gonally from one angle to another, and forms a croſs 
with the other arches. | | 

OGLIO, a river which riſes in the alps, in the county 
of Trent, and, after running ſouthward through the 

lake Iſco and duchy of Mantua, falls into the Po a 
little weſt of Bor goforte. 

_ OHIO, a large river of North America, which, taking 
its riſe in the mountains of Penſylvania, runs ſouth-weſt; 
and, after receiving many conliderable branches, falls 
into the Meſſaſſippi. a 

OIL. See ChtmisSTRY, p. 92, Cc. 

OINTMENT, in pharmacy. See UN GUE Nr. 

OSIANS, atown of France, in the province of Dauphiné, 
eightcen miles ſfouth-ealt of Grenoble. 

OKEHAM, the capital of Rutlandſhire, fourteen miles 
eaſt of Leiceſter: W. long. 45, and N. lat. 52“ 


9 

OLAX, in botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla is entire; the calix is fuonel-ſhaped, 
and divided into three ſegments; and the nectarium 
conſiſts of four leaves. There is but one ſpecies, a ha- 
tive of Ceylon. 

OLDENBURG, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name in Weſtphalia: E. long. 7 32“, and N. lat. 


0 

OL. DENDORP, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Hanover, 

OLDENLANDIA, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla conliſts of four leaves, and the ca- 
lix of four ſegments ; and the capſule has two cells, and 
many ſeeds, There are four ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain, 

OLDENZEL, a city of the United Netherlands, in the 
province of Overyſſel: E. long. 60 50, and N. lat, 


2” $o-- 

OL. D-WIFE-FISH. See BALIs TES. 

CLEA, in botany, a genus of the diandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla has four ſegments, with oval la- 
ciniæ; and the drupa contains one ſeed. There are 
two ſpecies, 

This tree grows in the ſouthern parts of France, in 
Spain, 3 and other warm countries: with us it is 
uſually preſerved in the green- houſes of the curious; 


though it will bear our ordinary winters in the open 


air, and produce very good fruit. Olives have an a- 
crid, bitter, extremely diſagreeable taſte: pickled (as 
we receive them from abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able, The Lucca olives, which are ſmaller than the 
others, have the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, or larger, 


— 
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| ſome dregs at the bottom, called amurca. 


90 k & 


the ſtrongeſt ; the Provence, which are of a mideling 
ſize, are generally the moſt eſteemed, | 
- The oil obtained from this fruit has no particular 
taſte or ſmell, and does not greatly differ in quality 
from oil of almods. Authors make mention of two 
ſorts of this oil, one expreſſed from the olives when 
fully ripe, which is our common oil olive; the other, 
before it has grown ripe; this is called oleum immaty- 
rum, and omphacinum. Nothing is met with in the ſhops 
uader this name; and Lemery affirms, that there is 
no ſuch oil, unripe olives yielding only a viſcid juice 
to the preſs. From the ripe fruit, two or three ſorts 
are obtained, differing in degree of purity; the pureſt 
runs by light preſſure ; the remaining magma, heated 
and preſſed more ſtrongly, yields an inferior ſort, with 

All theſe 
oils contain a couſiderable portion of aqueous moiſture, 
and a mucilaginous ſubſtance z which ſubje& them to 
run into a putrid ſtate; to prevent this, the preparers 
add ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the aqueous and 
mucilaginous parts, ſinks with them to the bottom; by 
this means the oil becomes more homogene, and con- 
ſequently leſs ſuſceptible of alteration. In its paſſage 
to us, ſome of the ſalt, thrown up from the bottom 
by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is ſometimes mixed with 
and detained in the oil, which, in our colder climate, 
becomes too thick to ſuffer it freely to ſabſide; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met with of a manifeſtly ſa- 
line taſte. Oil-o!:ve is uſed in the ſimple balſam of 
ſulphur, Locatellie's balſam, and ſeveral ointments, 
It is oftner employed in this laſt intention than the o- 
ther expreſſed oils, but more rarely for internal medi- 
cinal purpcſes, | wo 

OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature 
of oil, or out of which oil may be expreſſed, 

OLECRANUM, or OuEcrAxoON, in anatomy, See 
AxAroux, p. 178. 

OLERON, an iſland of France, near the coaſt of Poictou, 
fourteen miles ſouth weſt of Rochelle, being about 
fifteen miles long, and fix broad, 

Sea-laws of OLEtronN, certain laws relating to maritime 
affairs, made in the time of Rich, I. when he was at 
the iſland Oleron. — 

Theſe laus, being accounted the moſt excellent 
ſea-laws in the world, are recorded in the black book 
of the admiralty. 

OLESCO, a town of upper Volhinia, in Poland: eaſt 
longirade 240, and north latitude 50%. 

OLFACTORY xExvss. See Axnatonyr, p. 248. 

OLIBANUM, Franx-InCEnsE, in pharmacy, a dry 
reſinous ſubſtance, brought to us in detached pieces, 
or drops as it were, like thoſe of maſtic; but larger, 
and of a leſs pure and pellucid texture. | 

It is of a pale yellowiſh white colour, but with ſome 
mixture of a browniſh caſt in it, It is moderately heavy; 
its ſmell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ; and its taite 
bitter, acrid, and reſinous. | 

Olüibanum is to be choſen whitiſh, pure, dry, and as 
much approaching to pellucidity as may. be. 

Olibanum is greatly commended by many againſt 
diſorders of the head and breaſt, and againſt 1 

| an 
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O1LUY 

and dyſenteries, and profluvia of the menſes, and 
the fluor albus. Its doſe is from ten grains to a drachm. 
It is eſteemed by many a ſpecific in pleuriſies, eſpe- 
cially when epidemic, he | 

Externally it is uſed in fumigations for diſorders of 
the head, and againſt catarrhs ; and is an ingredient 
in ſome plaſters. It is a noble balſam in conſumptions, 
given in ſubſtance, or diſſolved with the yolk of an 
egg into the form of an emulſton, There is an oil 
made of it per u in the ſame manner as that 
of myrrh : this is done by putting the powder of it in 
the white of a boiled egg, in a cellar, till it runs into 
a liquor; this is eſteemed a great coſmetic, and de- 
ſtroyer of pimples in the face. | 

OLIGAEDRA, in natutal hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of cryſtals, and expteſſes that which is compoſed of 
only a few planes. | 

The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals of the imperſect 
kind, being compoſed of columns aftixed irregularly 
to ſome ſolid body at one end, and the other termi- 
nated by a pyramid-; but the column and pyramid 
being both pentangular, the whole conſiſts only of ten 
planes, and not, as the common kind, of twelve. 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government, wherein the 
adminiſtration of affairs is lodged in the hands of a 
few perſons. 8 

OLINDA, a city and port - toun 
350, and ſouth lat. 89. 

OLIO, in cookery, denotes a favoury diſh compoſed of 
a great variety of ingredients, chiefly uſed by the Spa 
niards. | 

OLIVA, a port-town of Poland, in the province of regal 
Pruſſia, only fix miles weſt of Dantzick. | 

OLIVARIA corrors, in anatomy, Sce AxaTomry, 


of Zraſil: weſt long. 


p. 287. . 
OLIVE, in botany. See OLexa. ? 
OL1ve-coLour, a yellow mingled with black. See 

Orries. 

OLIVENZ A, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, ten 
miles ſouth of Elvas. | | 

OLMUTS, a city of Moravia, ſeventy-five miles north 
of Vienna, 

OLYMPIA, a port-town of the Morea, at preſent called 

Longinico : ealt long. 219 35 and north lat. 37? 40, 
OLYMPIAD, the ſpace or period of four years, where- 


by the Greeks reckonedtime, See ASTRONOMY, p. 493. 


OLYMPIC Gauss were ſolemn games, famous among 
the ancient Greeks, ſo called from Olympian Japiter, 
to whom they were dedicated; and by ſome ſaid to 
be firſt inſtituted by Jupiter, after his victory over 
the ſons of Titan; others aſcribe their inſtitution to 
Hercules, not the ſon of Alcmena, but one of much 
greater antiquity z others, to Pelops ; and others, 
to Hercules the ſon of Alemena. Theſe games were 
ſo conſiderable, that the Greeks made them their epo- 
cha, diſtinguiſhing their years by the return of the 0- 
lympics. 

The care and management of theſe games belonged, 
for the moſt part, to the Eleans, who, on that account, 
enjoyed their poſſeſſions without moleſtation, or fear of 
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war or violence, They appointed a certain number 
of judges, who were to take care that thoſe who of- 
fered themſelves as competitors performed their pre- 
paratory exerciſes; and theſe judges, during the ſo- 
lemnity, ſat naked, having before them a crown of 
victory, formed of wild-olive, which was preſented to 
whomſoever they adjudged it. Thoſe who were con- 
querors, were called Olympionices, and were loaded 
with honouts by their countrymen, At theſe games 
women were not allowed to be preſent; and if a 
woman was found to have paſſed the river Alpheus, 
during the ſolemnity, ſhe was to be thrown headlong 
from a rock, 

OLYMPUS, the name of two mountains, the one in 

 Bythinia in the Leſſer Aſa, and the other in the 
iſlaod of Cyprus, 


OMAN, a province or kingdon in the ſouth-eaſt parts 


of Arabia Felix. | 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, borrowed from 
the Spaniards, and played by two, by three, or by five 
perſons, but generally by three. 4666 

OmBRE DE SOLEIL, SHADOW OE THE SUN, in heral- 

dry, is when the ſun is borne in armory, ſo as that the 
eyes, noſe, and mouth, which at other times are re- 
preſented, do not appear; and the colouring is thin, 
ſo that the field can appear through it. 


-OMBRIA, the ancient name of a province of Italy, in 


the territory of the pope, now called Spoletto and Pe- 
rugia. . 
OMBRO, or Louzxo, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
- 'Tuſcany, and territory of the Siendois, ſituated near 
the Tuſcan fea, a little ſouth of the lake of Caſtiglion, 
_ forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Sienna. 18 5 
OMELET, or AmLErT, a kind of pancake or fricaſſee- 
of eggs, with other engredients, very uſual in Spain 
and France, ; 5 | | | 
OMEN, a certain accident and caſual. occurrence that 
was thought to preſage either good or evil. There 
were three ſorts of omens among the ancients, One was 
of things internal, or thoſe which affected the perſons 
themſelves ; the ſecond, of things external, that only 
appeared to men, but did not make any impreſſion on 
them; the third were ominous words. Of the firſt 
fort were thoſe ſudden: conſternations, called panic 
fears, that ſeized upon men without any viſible cauſe, 
and were therefore imputed ro the diemons, eſpecially 
the god Pan: of theſe panics there is freque:.t mention 
in hiſtory. The ſecond fort of omens were of ſuch 
things as appeared to men, but. were not contained in 
their own bodies. Of theſe there were ſeveral ſorts : 
the. beginning of things were thought to contain ſome- 
thing ominous : it was thought a direful omen, when 
any thing vauſual-befel the temples, altars, or ſtatues 
of the gods. Under the head of external omens are to 
be placed thoſe which offered themſelves in the way; 
ſuch were the meeting of an eunuch, a black, a bitch 
with whelps, a ſnake lying in the road, Cc. Words 
were ominous; and as they were good or bad, were 
believed to preſage accordingly. - 
OMENTUM, .in anatomy. 


See AuATouxv. p. 266. 
OME RS,, 
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OMER S, or St. Ouxxs, a city of Artois, in the French 
Netherlands, twenty miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and 
eighteen ſouth-eaſt of Calais. 

OMLANDS, a diviſion of the province of Groningen, 
in the United Provinces, ; | 


OMMEN, a town of the United Netherlands, in the - 


province of Overyſſel, fituated on the lefler Vecht, 
ſeventeen miles north-eaſt of Deventer. 
OMOPHAGIA, an ancient Greek feſtival, in honour of 
Bacchus, ſurnamed Omophagos, i. e. eater of raw 
- flcſh. This feſtival was obſerved in the ſame manner 
with the other feſtivals of Bacchus, in which they 
counterfeited madneſs; what was peculiar to it, was 


* + that the worſhipers uſed to eat the entrails of goats, 


raw and bloody, in imitation of the god, who was ſup- 
oſed to do the ſame thing. | 


' OMOPLATE, in anatomy. See Axarouv, p 176. 


OMPHALO-MESENT ERIC, in anatomy. All fœ- 
tuſes are wraped-up in at leaſt two coats or membranes; 

moſt of them have a third, called allantoides, or uri - 
nary. 4 | 

1 5 as the dog, cat, hare, Cc. have a fourth, 
which has two blood-veſſels, viz. a vein and an artery, 
called otmphalo-meſenterics, becauſe paſſing along 

the ſtring to the navel, and terminating in the me- 
ſentery, © | 


ONANDAGOES, SE of the tribes of the Irdquois; or 


Five Nations, ſituated on the lake Ontario, or Fron- - 


tenac, in North America: they are allies of Great 
Britain. „en 9 44 
ONANIA; or Ox Ax ISM, terms which ſome late em- 
pirics have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf- pollu- 
tion, mentioned in ſcripture to have been practiſed by 
- Onan, and puniſhed in him with death. , . 
ONEGA-LAKE, a Jake upwards of an hundred miles 
long, and forty broad, ſituated in the empire of Ruſſia 
between 61 and 632 of north lat. and 35 eaſt 
longitude. 
ONEGLIA, a port town of Italy, ſeventy miles ſouth- 
welt of Geroa, ſubje& to the king of Sardinia: E. 
long.+8? 30', and north lat. 44*. F 
ONEIROCRITICA, che art of interpreting dreams, or 
predicting future events from dreams. | 
ONGAR, a market town of Eſſex, ten miles weſt of 
Chelmsford. | 
ONGLE'E, in heraldry, an appellation given to the 
talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when borne of a dif- 


- - ferent colour from that of the body of the animal. 


ONION. - See CZ rI 4. * | 
ONISCUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects, belonging to 


the order of aptera. It has 14 feet, briſtly feelers, 


and an oval body. There are 17 ſpecies 15 
ONKOTOMY, in ſurgery, the operation of opening a 
tumour or abſceſs,” See SurGeny. 

ONOCLEA, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamla 


ſilices claſs: the Fruit conſiſts of ſeveral globular +4 


| ſales, with five valves and one cell, in which are ſe- 
veral ſmall hairy ſeeds: |  ' 
DONOCROTALUS, in ornithology, See PRLIcANus. 


ONOMANCY, a branch of divination, which foretels 
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the good or bad fortune of a man, from the letters in 
his name. | 
From much the ſame principle the young Romans 


| toaſted their miſtreſſes as often as there were letters in 


their names: hehce Martial ſays, 
Nevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur. © 
ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar and rhetoric, a figure 
where words are formed to reſemble the ſound made 
by the things ſignified ; as the buz of bees, the cack- 
ling of hens, Ge. 139999 
ONONIS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decan- 
dria claſs. The calix has five ſegments ; the vexillum 
is ſtriated; and the pod is ſeſſile and turgid. © There 
are 19 ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, viz. 
the ſpinoſa, or reſ{t-harrow; the arvenſis, or corn reſt- 
| harrow; and the repens, or creeping reſt-harrow. 
ONOPORDUM, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia 
_.zqualis claſs. The receptacle is naked, and the ſcales 
of their calix are ſharp- pointed. There are four ſpe- 
cies, none of them natives of Britain. | 
ONTARIO, or FrxoxTEeNaACc, a lace of North Ameri- 


ca: ſituated in W. long. 799, and between 419 and 
430 N. lat. | 3 


ONTOLOGY. See Mraruvsics. | 

ONYX, in natural hiſtory, one of the ſemipellacid gems, 
with variouſly coloured zones, but none red; being 
compoſed of cryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall admixture of 
earth; and made up either of a number of flat plates, 
or of a ſeries of coats ſurrounding a central nucleus, 
and ſeparated from each- other by veins of a different 
colour, reſembling zones or belts, | | 

We have four ſpecies of this gem. 1. A bluiſh 

white one, with. broad white Zones. 2. A very pure 
onyx, with ſnow-white veins. 3. The jaſponyx, or 
horny onyx, with green zones. 4. The brown onyx, 
with bluiſh white zones, | h 


OOST, a kiln for drying hops after they are picked 
from the ſtalks. . 


OOSTERGO, the north diviſion of Welt Frieſland, one 
of the United Provinces, 

OPACTTY, in philoſophy, a quality of bodies which 
renders them impervious to the rays of light. See 
Orrics. 5 8 

OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of gems. 

'The opal is a gem of a peculiar kind, and has been 
eſteemed by many in all ages of very great value; 
though at preſent it is of leſs value, in proportion to its 
ſize, than any of the finer gems, It is ſofter than any 
other of the fine gems, and is difficult to poliſh to any 

degree of nicety. It is found of various ſhapes and ſi- 
zes: its molt frequent bigneſs is between that of a pea 
and a horſe-bean; but it is found as ſmall as the head of 

a large pid, and has been ſeen of the fize of a large wal- 
mut. Its figure is very various and uncertain, but it is 
never found in a cryſtalliform or columnar ſtate ; its 
moſt uſual ſhape is an irregularly oblong one, convex a- 
bove, flatted at bottom, and dented with various ſinuoſi- 
ties at its ſides,” It is often found among the looſe earth 
of mountains, ſometimes on the ſhores of rivers, and 


not unfrequently bedded in the coarſer kinds of . 
t 


* 
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It is found in Egypt, Arabia, ſome parts of the Eaſt· Io- 


dies, and io many parts of Europe: thoſe of Europe 
are principally from Bohemia, and are of a greeniſh 


or greyiſh} colour; the colour of other opals much 


reſerobles the fineſt mother ef pearl, its baſis ſeeming 


a bluiſh or greyiſh white, but:with a property of re- - 


flectiog all the colours of the rainbow, as turned dif- 
ferently to the light, | 


OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome in 


honour of the goddeſs Ops. Varro ſays they were 
held on the nineteenth of December, which was one of 
the days of the Saturnalia: theſe two feaſts were ce- 
lebrated in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn and Ops 
were huſband and wife : the vows offered to the god- 
deſs were made fitting on the ground. | | 

OPERA, a dramatic compoſition ſet to muſic, and ſung 
on the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, and 
enriched with magoificent dreſſes, machines, and other 
decorations, . 


OPERATION, in general, the act of exerting or exer- 


ciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which an effect 


follows. 

OrERAT1ON, in chirurgery, denotes a methodical action 
of the hand on the human body, in order to reeſtabliſh 
health. See SURGERY. ; 

OPERATOR, a perſon who performs-an operation. 


OPHIDIUM, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 


order of apodes. The head is ſomewhat naked; the 
teeth are in the jaws, palate, and fauces ; there are 
ſeven rays in the gill membrane; and the body is ſha. 
ped like a ſword, There are two ſpecies, viz. the bar- 
batum, with four cirri; and the imberbe, which has 
no cirri, and the tail is blunt, NON 182 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, in botany, a genus of the crypto- 
| nap filices claſs, The ſpike is jointed. There are 
even ſpecies, only one of which, viz. the vulgatum, 
or adders-tongue, is a native of Britain, 4 
OPHIOMANCY, in antiquity, the art of making pre- 
dictions from ſerpents. Thus Calchas, on ſeeing a 
ſerpent devour eight ſparrows with their dam, foretold 


the duration of the fiege of Troy. And the ſeven 


quoils of a ſerpent that was ſeen on Anchiſes's tomb, 
were interpreted to mean the ſeven years that Aneas 


wandered from place to place before he arrived in 


Latium. 


OPHIORHIZA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, The calix is funnel-ſhaped ; tbe ger- 
men is bifid ; it has two ſtigmata ; and the fruit has 
two lobes ; there are two ſpecies, none of them natives 

of Britain, e 5 

OPHIOXYLON, in botany, a genus of the polygamia 
monoecia claſs, The corolla and calix of the herma- 
phrodite conſiſts of five ſegments ; it has five ſtamina, 
and one piſtillum: The calix of the male is bifid; 
the corolla is funnel-ſhaped, with a cylindrical necta. 

rium gear the inner edge, and conſiſts of five ſeg- 
ments; it has only two ſtamina, There is but one 
ſpecies, a native of Ceylon. 78 

OPHITES, ia natural hiſtory, a ſort of variegated 
marble, of a duſky-green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots 


of a lighter green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine, 
Vor. III. Ne, 86. 2 
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Orui rs, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics, fo called 
both from the veneration they had for the ſerpent 

that tempred Eve, and the worſhip they paid to a real 
| ſerpent. | 

Oruars, in botany, a genus of the gynandria diandria 
claſs. The nectarium has a kind of carina on the un- 
der part. There are 18 ſpecies, eleven of which are 
natives of Britain 

OPHTHALMIA, in medicine, an ipflammation of the 
membranes which inveſt the eye; eſpecially of the ad- - 
nata, or albugineous coat. See MEDicine, 

OyATHAL MIC NERVES. See ANATOMY, p. 248. _ 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY, -a- branch of phyſiognomy, 
which deduces the knowledge of a man's temper and 
manners from the appearance of his eyes. | 

OPIATES, medicines of a thicker conſiſtence than a 
ſyrup, prepared with opium ſcarcely fluid. They conſiſt 
of various ingredients, made up with honey or ſyrup; 
and are to be uſed for a long time either for purgative, 
alterative, or corroborative intentions. 

The word opiate is alſo uſed, in general, for any 
medicine given with an intention to procure ſleep, 
whether in the form of electuaries, drops; or pills. 
OPINION, is defined to be an aſſent of the mind to pro- 

poſitions not evidently true at firſt ſight, 

OPISTHOTONOS, in medicine, a kind of convulſion, 
wherein the body is bent backwards. 

OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an inſpiflated juice, 
partly of the reſinous, and partly of the gummy kind, 
brought to us in cakes from eight ounces to a pound 
weight. It is very heavy, of a denſe texture, and 
not perfectly dry; but, in general, eaſily receives an 
impreſhon from the finger: its colour is a browniſh 
yellow, ſo very dark and duſky that at firſt it appears 

black: it has a dead and faint ſmell, and its taſte is 
very bitter and acrid. It is to be choſen moderately 
firm, and not too ſoft; its ſmell and taſte ſhould te 
very ſtrong, and care is to be taken that there is no 
dirty or ſtony matter in it, | 
Opium is the juice of the papaver album, or white 
poppy, with which the fields of Aſia Minor are in 
many. places ſown, as ours are with corn. When the 
heads are near ripening, they wound them with an in- 
ſtrument that has five edges, which on being ſtuck in- 
to the head makes at once five long cuts in it; and 
from theſe woungs the opium flows, and is next day 
taken off by a perſon who goes round the field,. and put 
up in a veſſel which he carries faſtened to his girdle ; 
at the ſame time that this opium is collected, the op- 
poſite fide of the poppy head is wounded, and the o- 
pium collected from it the next day. They diſtinguiſh, 
however, the produce of the firſt wounds from that of 
the ſucceeding ones; for the firlt juice afforded by the 
plant is greatly ſuperior to what is obtained afterwards. 

After they have collected the opium, they moiſten it 

with a fmall quantity of water or honey, and work it 

a long time upon a flat, hard, and ſmooth board, with 

a thick and ſtrong inſtrument of the ſame wood, till ir 

becomes of the conſiſtence of pitch; and then work it 


- up with their hands, and form it into cakes or rolls 
for ſale. $ID: 
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Opium at preſent is in great eſteem, and is one of 
the moſt valuable of all the ſimple medicines. Applied 
externally, it is emollient, relaxing, and diſcutient, and 
greatly promotes ſuppuration: if long kept, upon the 
Kin, it takes off the hair, and always occaſions an itch + 
ing in it; ſometimes it exulcerates it, and raiſes little 
bliſters, if applied to a tender part: ſometimes, on ex- 
ternal application, it allays pain, and even occaſions 
ſleep: but it muſt by no means be applied to the head, 
eſpecially to the ſutures of the ſkull ; for it has been 
known to have the molt terrible effects in this applica- 
tion, and even to bring on death itſelf. Opium, taken 
internally removes melancholy, eaſes pain, and diſ- 
poſes to ſleep; in many caſes removes hæmorrhages, 
provokes ſweating, A moderate doſe is commonly 
under a grain; though, according to the circumſtances, 
two grains, or even three, may be within the limits of 
this denomination : but cuſtom will make people bear 
a dram or more ; though in this caſe nature is vitia- 
ted, and nothing is to be hence judged in regard to o- 
thers, If given diſſolved, it operates in half an hour; 
if in a ſolid form, as in pills, or the like, it is ſome- 
times an hour and a half. Its firſt effect, in this caſe, 
is the making the patient cheerful, as if he had drank 


moderately of wine, and at the ſame time bold and above 


the fear of danger ; for which reaſon the Turks always 
take it when they are going to battle. A very immode- 
rate doſe brings on a ſort of drunkenneſs, much like that 
occaſioned by an immoderate quantity of ſtrong liquors; 
cheerfulneſs and loud laughter at firſt, than a relaxa- 
tion of the limbs, a loſs of memory, and lightheaded- 
nels; then vertigoes, dimneſs of the eyes, with a laxi- 
ty of the cornea and a dilatation of the pupils, a ſlow- 
reſs of the pulſe, redneſs of the face, relaxation of 
the under jaws, ſwelling of the lips, difficulty of 
breathing, painful erection of the penis, convulſions, 


cold ſweats, and finally death. Thoſe who eſcape are 
uſually relieved by a great number of ſtools, or pro- 


fuſe ſweats, 


Prepared opium, commonly called extract of opium, 
is made by diſſolving opium in a ſufficient quantity of 
Water with a gentle heat; then ſtraining the folution 
from the faces, and evaporating it to the confiltence 
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HE cauſe and nature of viſion are properly the ſub- 
ject of that part of natural philoſophy which is called 
Optics: but as light is the cauſe of viſion, the word Op- 
tics is commonly uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and eve- 


Ty thing is looked upon as a part of Optics which relates 


to the nature and qualities of light, If we uſe the word 
Optics, in the ſtricter ſenſe of it, for the theory of vi- 
ſion, the ſcience of Optics is divided into two parts, viz - 
Dioptrics and Catoptrics. The laws of refraction, and the 


effects which the refraction of light has in viſion, are the 


ſabje& of Dioptrics : The laws of reflection, and the ef- 
ſects which the reflection of light has in viſion, are the 


of honey. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, 
otherwiſe called the thebaic tinRure, is made as fol- 
lows: Take of prepared opium, two ounces; of cinna- 
mon and cloves, each one drachm ; of white-wine, one 
pint; infuſe them a weck without heat, and then filtre 
it through paper. 
OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia medica. See Bar. 
SAM, | 
OPOPANAKX, in the materia medica, is a gum reſin of 
a tolerably firm texture, uſually brought to us in looſe 
granules or drops, and ſometimes. in large maſſes, 
formed of a number of theſe connected by a quantit 
of matter of the ſame kind; but theſe are uſually load- 
ed with extraneous matter, and are greatly inferior to 
the pure looſe kind. The dropes or granules of the 
fine opopanax, are on the outſide of a browniſh ted 
colour, and of a duſky yellowiſh or whitiſh colour 
within: they are of a ſomewhat unctuous appearance, 
ſmooth on the ſurface ; and are to be choſen in clear 
pieces, of a ſtrong fmell and acrid taſte. _ 
Opopanax is attenuating and diſcutient, and is gen- 
tly purgative ; it diſpels flatulencies, and is good in 
aſthmas, in inveterate coughs, and in diſorders of the 
hand and nerves. It alſo promotes the menſes, and 
is good againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera. 
OPOSSUM, in zoology, ' See DibErruis. 35h, 
OPPILATION, in medicine, the act of obſtructing or 
ſtopping up the paſſages of the body, by redundant or 
- peccant humours. This word is chiefly uſed for ob- 
ſtructions in the lower belly. h 
OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or oppoſes ano- 
ther. | | | 
OPPOSITION, in logic, the diſagreement between pro- 
poſitioss which have the ſame ſubje& and the ſame 
predicate, 
OPTATIVE mooD, in grammar, that which ſerves to 
expreſs an ardent deſire or wiſh for ſomething. 
In moſt languages, except the Greek, the optative - 
is only expreſſed by prefixing to the ſubjunctive an ad- 
verb of wiſhing ; as utinam, in Latin; plut a Dieu, in 
French; and would to God, in Engliſh. ; 
OPTERIA, in antiquity, preſents made by a bridegroom 
to his bride, when firlt conducted to him. 
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ſubjed of Catoptrics. But this diviſion of Optics is of no 


uſe ; for there are many propoſitions in Optics where both 
parts are mixed, and many that cannot be properly re- 
duced to either; and therefore we ſhall not make an) 


uſe of that diſtinction in the following Treatiſe, 


Of Licnr. 


Licur conſills of an inconceivably great, number of 
particles flowing from a luminous body in all manner of 
directions; and theſe particles are ſo ſmall, as to ſurpals 
all human comprehenſion. | 5 

That che number of particles of light is inconceivab') 
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great, appears from the light of a candle; which, if 
there be no obſtacle in the way to obſtru@ the paſſage of 
its rays, will fill all the ſpace within two miles of the 
candle every way with luminous particles, before it has 
loſt the leaſt ſenſible part of its ſubſtance, 

A ray of light is a continued ſtream of theſe particles, 
flowing from any viſible body in a ſtraight line: and that 


the particles themſelves are incomprehenſibly ſmall, is 


manifeſt from the following experiment. Make a ſmall 
pin-hole in a piece of black paper, and hold the paper 
upright on a table facing a row of candles ſtanding by one 
another; then place a ſheet of paſteboard at a little diſ- 
tance behind the paper, and ſome of the rays which flow 
from all the candles through the hole in the paper, will 
form as many ſpecks of light on the paſteboard, as there 
are candles on the table before the plate : each ſpeck be- 
ing as diſtin& and clear, as if there was only one ſpeck 
from one ſingle candle: which ſhews, that the particles 
of light are exceedingly ſmall, otherwiſe they could not 
pa's through the hole from ſo many different candles 
without confuſion —Dr Niewentyt has computed, that 
there flows more than 6,000,000,000,000 times as many 
particles of light from a candle in one ſecond of time, as 
there are grains of ſand in the whole earth, ſuppoſing 
each cubic inch of it to contain 1;000,000. 

Theſe particles, by falling directly upon our eyes, ex- 
cite in our minds the idea of light. And when they fall 
vpon bodies, and are thereby reflected to our eyes, they 
excite in us the ideas of theſe bodies. And as every point 
of a viſible body reflects the rays of light in all manner 
of directions, every point will be viſible in every part to 
which the lightis reflected from it. 
(OeTical PLATES, fig. n* 1.) is viſible to an eye in any 
part where the rays Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, Ba, Bb, Bc, 
Bd, Be, and Ca, C6, Cc, Ca, Ce, come. Here we have 
ſhewn the rays as if they were only reflected from the ends 
A and B, and from the middle point C of the object; e- 
very other point being ſuppoſed to reflect rays in the ſame 
manner, So that, where-ever a ſpeQator is placed with 
regard to the body, every point of that part of the ſur- 
face which is towards him will be viſible, when no inter- 
vening object ſtops the paſſage of the light. x | 

Since no object can be ſeen through the bore of a bend- 
ed pipe, it is evident that the rays of light move in ſtraight 
lines, whillt there is nothing to refract or turn them out 
of their rectilineal courſe. | 

Whilſt the rays of light continue in any * medium of 
an uniform denſity, they are ſtraight; but when they paſs 
obliquely out of one medium into another which is either 
more denſe or more rare, they are refracted towards the 
denſer medium: and this refraction is more or leſs, 2s the 
rays fall more or leſs obliquely on the refrafting ſurface 
Which divides the mediums, ; | 

To prove this by experiment, ſet the empty veſſel 
ABCD (No. 2.) into any place where the ſun ſhines ob- 
liquely, and obſerve the part where the ſhadow of the 
edge BC falls on the bottom of the veſſel at E; then fill 
the veſſel with water, and the ſhadow will reach no far- 
ther than # ; Which ſhews, that the ray aBE, which came 


* 
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Thus the object ABC. 


I or: 


ſtraight in the open air, juſt over the edge of the veſſel 
at Þ to its bottom at E, is refracted by falling obliquely 


on the ſurface of the water at B; and inſtead of going 
on in the rectiligeal direction aBE, it is bent downward. 


in the water from B to e, the whole bend being at the 
ſurface of the water: and ſo of all other rays abc, 

If a ſtick be laid over the veſſel, and the ſun's rays be 
reflected from a glaſs perpendicularly into the veſſel, the 
ſhadow of the ſtick will fall upon the ſame part of the 
bottom, whether the veſſel be empty or full; which ſhews 


that the rays of light are not refracted when they fall 


perpendicularly on the ſurface of any medium. 
The rays of light are as much refracted by paſſing out 


of water into air, as by paſſing out of air into water. 


Thus, if a ray vf light flows from the point e, under 
water, in the direction eB ; when it comes to the ſur- 


face of the water at B, it will not go on thence in the 


reQilineal courſe Bd, but will be refracted into the line 
Ba. Therefore, ? 

To an eye at e looking through a plane glaſs in the 
bottom of the empty veflel, the point a cannot be ſeen, 
becauſe the fide Be of the veſſel interpoſes ; and the point 
d will juſt be ſeen over the edge of the veſſel at B. But 
if the veſſel be filled with water, the point @ will be ſeen 
from e; and will appear as at d, elevated in the direction 
of the ray eB. Hence a piece of money lying at e, in 
the bottom of an empty veſſel, cannot be ſeen by an eye 
at a, becauſe the edge of the veſſel intervenes ; but ler 
the veſſel be filled with water, and the ray ea being then 
refracted at B, will ſtrike the eye at a, and ſo render the 
money viſible, which will appear as if it were raiſed up 
to / in the line aBFf. 

The time of ſun-riſing or ſetting, ſuppoſing its rays 
ſuTered no refraction, is eaſily found by calculation. But 
obſervation proves, that the ſun riſes ſooner and ſets la- 
ter every day than the. calculated time; the reaſon of 
which is plain, from what was ſaid immediately above. 
For, though the ſun's rays do not come part of the way 
to us through water, yet they do through the air or at- 
moſphere, which being a groſſer medium' than the free 
ſpace between the ſun} and the top of the atmoſphere, 
the rays, by entering obliquely into the atmoſphere, are 
there refracted, and thence bent down to the earth. And 
although there are many places of the earth to which the 
ſun is vertical at noon, and conſequently his rays van ſuf- 
fer no refraction at that time, becauſe they come perpen- 


dicularly through the atmoſphere ; yet there is do place 


to which "the ſun's rays do not fall obliquely on the top 
of the atmoſphere, at his riſing and ſetting ; and conſe- 
quently, no clear day in which the ſun will not be viſible 


before he riſes in the horizon, and after he ſets in it; and 
the longer or ſhorter, as the atmoſphere is more or leſs 
replete with vapours. For, ler ABC, (No. 3.) be part of 
the earth's ſurface, DEF the atmoſphere that coversir, and 
EBGH the ſenſible horizon of an obſerver at B. As e- 
very point of the ſun's ſurface ſends out rays of light in 

all manner of directions, ſome of his rays will conftantly 
fall upon, and enlighten; ſome half of our atmoſphere ; 


and 


va Any thing through which the rays of light can paſs, is called a mecium; as air, water, glaſs, c ie mond, or even a 
uum. 0 | 
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-Opinm at preſent is in great eſteem, and is one of 
the molt valuable of all the ſimple medicines. Applied 
externally, it is emollient, relaxing, and diſcutient, and 
greatly promotes ſuppuration: if long kept, upon the 
Nin, it takes off the hair, and always occaſions an itch - 
ing in it; ſometimes it exulcerates it, and raiſes little 
bliſters, if applied to a tender part: ſometimes, on ex- 
ternal application, it allays pain, and even occaſions 
ſleep: but it muſt by no means be applied to the head, 
eſpecially to the ſutures of the ſkull ; for it has been 
known to have the molt terrible effects in this applica- 
tion, and even to bring on death itſelf. Opium, taken 
internally removes melancholy, eaſes pain, and diſ- 
poſes to ſleep; in many caſes removes hzmorrhages, 
provokes ſweating, A moderate doſe is commonly 
under a grain; though, according to the circumſtances, 
two grains, or even three, may be within the limits of 
this denomination : but cuſtom will make people bear 
a dram or more; though in this caſe nature is vitia- 
ted, and nothing is to be hence judged in regard to o- 
thers. If given diſſolved, it operates in half an hour; 
if in a ſolid form, as in pills, or the like, it is ſome- 
times an hour and a half. Its firſt effect, in this caſe, 
is the making the patient cheerful, as if he had drank 
moderately of wine, and at the ſame time bold and above 
the fear of danger; for which reaſon the Turks always 
take it when they are going to battle. A very immode- 
rate doſe brings on a fort of drunkenneſs, much like that 
occaſioned by an immoderate quantity of ſtrong liquors; 
cheerfulneſs and loud laughter at firſt, than a relaxa- 
tion of the limbs, a loſs of memory, and lightheaded- 
nels; then vertigoes, dimneſs of the eyes, with a laxi- 
ty of the cornea and a dilatation of the pupils, a ſlow- 
re's of the pulſe, redneſs of the face, relaxation of 
the under jaws, ſwelling of the lips, difficulty of 
breithing, painful erection of the penis, convulſions, 


cold ſwears, and finally death. Thoſe who eſcape are 
uſually relieved by a great number of ſtools, or pro- 


fuſe ſweats, * 8 

Prepared opium, commonly called extract of opium, 
is made by diſſolving opium in a ſufficient quantity of 
water with a gentle heat; then ſtraining the folution 
from the fæces, and evaporating it to the confiltence 
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1 cauſe and nature of viſion are properly the ſub- 
ject of that part of natural philoſophy which is called 
Optics: but as light is the cauſe of viſion, the word Op- 
tics is commonly uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and eve- 


Ty thing is looked upon as a part of Optics which relates 


to the nature and qualities of light. If we uſe the word 
Optics, in the ſtricter ſenſe of it, for the theory of vi- 
ſion, the ſcience of Optics is divided into two parts, viz- 
Dioptrics and Catoptrics, The laws of refraction, and the 


effects which the refraction of light has in viſion, are the 


ſubject of Dioptrics : The laws of reflection, and the ef- 
ſects which the reflection of light has in viſion, are the 
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ſubje of Catoptrics, But this diviſion of Optics is of no 


uſe of that diſtinction in the following Treatiſe, 


0:2) T 
of honey. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, 
otherwiſe called the thebaic tinctute, is made as fol- 
lows: Take of prepared opium, two ounces; of cinna- 
mon and cloves, each one drachm ; of white-wine, one 
pint; infuſe them a weck without heat, and then filtre 
it through paper. 

OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia medica. See Bar. 
SAM, 

OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is a gum reſin of 
a tolerably firm texture, uſually brought to us in looſe 
granules or drops, and ſometimes. in large maſſes, 
formed of a number of theſe connected by a quantity 
of matter of the ſame kind; but theſe are uſually load- 
ed with extraneous matter, and are greatly inferior to 
the pure looſe kind. The dropes or granules of the 
fine opopanax, -are on the outſide of a browniſh red 
colour, and of a duſky yellowiſh or whitiſh colour 
within: they are of a ſomewhat unctuous appearance, 
ſmooth on the ſurface ; and are to be choſen in clear 
pieces, of a ſtrong fmell and acrid taſte, | | 

Opopanax is attenuating and diſcutient, and is gen- 
tly purgative ; it diſpels flatulencies, and is good in 
aſthmas, in inveterate coughs, and in diſorders of the 

hand and nerves. It alſo promotes the menſes, and 
is good againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera. 

OPOSSUM, in zoology, ' See DiveLenis, | 

OPPILATION, in medicine, the act of obſtructing or 
ſtopping up the paſſages of the body, by redundant or 

- peccant humours. This word is chiefly uſed for ob- 
ſtructions in the lower belly. | 

OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or oppoſes ano- 
ther. | | 

OPPOSITION, in logic, the diſagreement between pro- 
poſitioss which have the ſame ſubject and the ſame 
predicate, 

OPTATIVE moop, in grammar, that which ſerves to 
expreſs an ardent deſire or wiſh for ſomething. 

In moſt languages, except the Greek, the optative 
is only expreſſed by prefixing to the ſubjunctive an ad- 
verb of wiſhing ; as utinam, in Latin; plut a Dieu, in 
French; and would to God, in Engliſh. 

OPTERIA, in antiquity, preſents made by a bridegroom 

to his bride, when firlt conducted to him. 


uſe ; for there are many propoſitions in Optics where both 
parts are mixed, and many that cannot be properly re- 
duced to either; and therefore we ſhall not make any 


Of Licnr. 


Licur conſiſis of an inconceivably great, number of 
particles flowing from a luminous body in all manner of 
directions; and theſe particles are ſo ſmall, as to ſurpals 
all human comprehenſion. $2) 

That the number of particles of light is inconccivab) 
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great, appears from the light of a candle; which, if 
there be no obſtacle in the way to obſtru@ the paſſage of 
its rays, will fill all the ſpace within two miles of the 
candle every way with luminous particles, before it has 
lot the leaſt ſenſible part of its ſubſtance, 

A ray of light is a continued ſtream of theſe particles, 
flowing from any viſible body in a ſtraight line: and that 


the particles themſelves are incomprehenſibly ſmall, is 


manifeſt from the following experiment. Make a ſmall 
pin-hole in a piece of black paper, and hold the paper 
upright on a table facing a row of candles ſtanding by one 
another; then place a ſheet of paſteboard at a little diſ- 
tance behind the paper, and ſome of the rays which flow 
from all the candles through the hole in the paper, will 
form as many ſpecks of light on the paſteboard, as there 
are candles on the table before the plate : each ſpeck be- 
ing as diſtin& and clear, as if there was only one ſpeck 
from one ſingle candle: which ſhews, that the particles 
of light are exceedingly ſmall, otherwiſe they could not 
pa's through the hole from fo many different candles 
without confuſion —Dr Niewentyt has computed, that 
there flows more than 6,000,000,000,000 times as many 
particles of light from a candle in one ſecond of time, as 
there are grains of ſand in the whole earth, ſuppoſing 
each cubic inch of it to contain 1;000,000. 

Theſe particles, by falling dire&ly upon our eyes, ex- 
cite in our minds the idea of light. And when they fall 
upon bodies, and are thereby reflected to our eyes, they 
excite in us the ideas of theſe bodies. And as every point 
of a viſible body reflects the rays of light in all manner 
of directions, every point will be viſible in every part to 
which the light is reflected from it. Thus the object 450 
(OeTical PLaTEs, fig. n* 1.) is viſible to an eye in any 
part where the rays Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, Ba, Bb, Bc, 
Bd, Be, and Ca, Ch, Cc, Cd, Ce, come. Here we have 
ſhewn the rays as if they were only reflected from the ends 
A and B, and from the middle point C of the object; e- 
very other point being ſuppoſed to reflect rays in the ſame 
manner. So that, where-ever a ſpeQator is placed with 
regard to the body, every point of that part of the ſur- 
face which is towards him will be vifible, when no inter- 
vening object ſtops the paſſage of the light. x 

Since no obje can be ſeen through the bore of a bend- 
ed pipe, it is evident that the rays of light move in ſtraight 
lines, whillt there is nothing to refract or turn them out 
of their rectilineal courſe. . 

Whilſt the rays of light continue in any“ medium of 
an uniform denſity, they are ſtraight; but when they paſs 
obliquely out of one medium into another which is either 
more denſe or more rare, they are refracted towards the 
denſer medium: and this refraction is more or leſs, es the 
rays fall more or leſs obliquely on the refrafting ſurface 
Which divides the mediums.  - ba. 

To prove this by experiment, ſer the empty veſſel 
ABCD (No. 2.) into any place where the ſun ſhines ob- 
liquely, and obſerve the part where the ſhadow of the 
edge BC falls on the bottom of the veſſel at E; then fill 
the veſſel with water, and the ſhadow will reach no far- 
ther than e; which ſhews, that the ray aBE, which came 
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ſtraight in the open air, juſt over the edge of the veſſel 
at B to its bottom at E, is refracted by falling obliquely 
on the ſurface of the water at B; and inſtead of going 
on in the reQilineal direction aBE, it is bent downward. 
in the water from B to e, the whole bend being at the 
ſurface of the water: and ſo of all other rays abc. 

If a ſtick be laid over the veſſel, and the ſun's rays be 
reflected from a glaſs perpendicularly into the veſſel, the 
ſhadow of the ſtick will fall upon the ſame part of the 
bottom, whether the veſſel be empty or full ; which ſhews 
that the rays of light are not refradted when they fall 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of any medium. BE 

The rays of light are as much refracted by paſſing out 
of water into air, as by paſſing out of air into water. 
Thus, if a ray of light flows from the point e, under 
water, in the direction eB ; when it comes to the ſur- 
face of the water at B, it will not go on thence in the 
rectilineal courſe Bd, but will be retracted into the line 
Ba. Therefore, y 

To an eye at e looking through a plane. glaſs in the 
bottom of the empty veſſel, the point a cannot be ſeen, 
becauſe the fide Be of the veſſel interpoſes ; and the point 
d will juſt be ſeen over the edge of the veſſel at B. But 


if the veſſel be filled with water, the point @ will be ſeen 


from e; and will appear as at d, elevated in the direction 
of the ray eB. Hence a piece of money lying at e, in 
the bottom of an empty veſſel, cannot be ſeen by an eye 
at a, becauſe the edge of the veſſel intervenes ; but ler 
the veſſel be filled with water, and the ray ea being then 
refracted at B, will ſtrike the eye at a, and ſo render the 
money viſible, which will appear as if it were raiſed up 
to / in the line 4 N,. 

The time of ſun-riſing or ſetting, ſuppoſing its rays 
ſuffered no refraction, is eaſily found by calculation. But 
obſervation proves, that the ſun riſes ſooner and ſets la- 
ter every day than the. calculated time; the reaſon of 
which is plain, from what was ſaid immediately above. 
For, though the ſun's rays do not come part of the way 
to us through water, yet they do through the air or at- 
moſphere, which being a groſſer medium than the free 
ſpace between the ſun} and the top of the atmoſphere, 
the rays, by entering obliquely into the atmoſphere, are 
there refracted, and thence bent down to the earth. And 
although there are many places of the earth to which the 
ſun is vertical at noon, and conſequently his rays van ſuf- 
fer no refraction at that time, becauſe they come perpen- 
dicularly through the atmoſphere ;' yet there is po place 
to which "the ſun's rays do not fall obliquely on the top 
of the atmoſphere, at his riſing and ſetting ; and conſe- 
quently, no clear day in which the ſun will not be viſible 
before he riſes in the horizon, and after he ſets in it; and 
the longer or ſhorter, as the atmoſphere is more or leſs 
replete with vapours. For, let ABC, (No. 3.) be part of 
the earth's ſurface, DEF the atmoſphere that coversir, and 
EBGH the ſenſible horizon of an obſerver at B. As e- 
very point of the ſun's ſurface ſends out rays of light in 
all manner of directions, ſome of his rays will conttantly 
fall upon, and enlighten; ſome half of our atmoſphere | 

| | N 


Any thing through which the rays of light can paſs, is called a meèium; as air, water, glaſs, Cizmond, or even a 
um, * 4 


_ 
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and therefore, when the ſun is at J, below the horizon H, 
thoſe rays which go on in the free ſpace IA preſerve a 
rectilineal courſe until they fall upon the top of the at - 
moſphere ; and thoſe which fall fo about X, are refracted 
at their entrance into the atmoſphere, and bent down in 
the line Kn, "to the obſerver's place at B : and there- 
fore, to him the ſun will appear at L, in the direRion of 


the ray Bu, above the horizon BCH, when he is really 
below it at J. 


The angle contained between a ray of light, and a per- 


pendicular to the refracting ſurface, is called the angle of 
#ncidence; and the angle contained between the ſame per- 
pendicular, and the ſame ray after refraction, is called 


the angle of refraction. Thus (No. 4.) let LBM be the 
refraQting 


urface of a medium (ſuppoſe water,) and ABC 
a perpendicular to that ſurface; let DB be a ray of light, 


going out of air into water at B, and therein refracted in 
the line BH; the angle ABD, is the angle of incidence, 
of which DF is the fine; and the angle XBH is the an · 


ale of refraction, whoſe fine is XI, 
When the refracting medium is water, the fine of the 


angle of incidence is to the fine of the angle of refraction 
as 4 to 3; Which is confirmed by the following experi- 


meat, taken from Doctor Suiru's Optics. | 
Deſcribe the circle DAEC on a plane ſquare board, 


and croſs it at right angles with the ſtraight lines ABC, 
and LBM; then, from the interſection A, with any o- 
pening of the compaſſes, ſet off the equal arcs AD and 
AE, and draw the right line DFE: then, taking Fa, 
which is three quarters of the length FE, from the point 
a, draw al parallel to ABA, and join X parallel to 


BM: ſo Kl will be equal to three quarters of FE or of 
DF. This done, fix the board upright upon the leaden 


pedeſtal O, and tick three pins perpendicularly into the 


board, at the points D, B, and J: then ſet the board 
upright into the veſſel TUY, and fill up the veſſel with 
water to the line LBM. When the water has ſettled, 


look along the line DB, ſo as you may ſee the head of 
the pin B over the head of the pin D; and the pin 1 


will appear in the ſame right line produced to G, for its 


head will be ſeen juſt over the head of the pin at B: 

which ſhews that the ray IB, coming from the pin at J, 
is ſo refraQted at B, as to proceed from thence in the 

line BD to the eye of the obl: 

do from any point & in the right line DBE, if there 
were no water in the veſſel: and alſo ſhews, .that XI, 

the fine of refraction in water, is to DF, the ſine of in- 


erver ; the ſame as it would 


cidence in air, as 3 to 4. 

Hence, if DBH were a crooked ſtick put obliquely 
3nto the water, it would appear a ſtraight one at DBG. 
Therefore, as the line BH appears at BG, ſo the line BG 
will appear at Bg: and conſequently, a ſtraight ſtick DBG 
put obliquely into water, will ſeem bent at the ſurface 
of the water in B, and crooked, as DBg, 

When a ray of light paſſes out of air into glaſs, the 


ſine of incidence is to the fine of refraction as 3 to 2; 


and when our of air into a diamond, as 5 to 2. 
Of GLassEs, 


Gruss may be ground into eight different ſhapes at 
beaſt, for optical purpoſes, viz, 
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1. A'plane glaſs, (No. 5.) which is flat on both ſides, 
and of equal thickneſs in all parts, as A. | 

2. A plano-convex, which is flat on one fide, and con- 
vex on the other, as B. 


3. A double-convex, which is' convex on both lides, 
as C. 


4. A plano-concave, which is flat on one fide, and 
concave on the other, as D. 


5. A double concave, which is concave on both ſides, 
as E. a 


6. A meniſcus, which is concave on one ade, and 
convex on the other, as F. 


7. A flat plano-convex, whoſe convex fide is gr ound 
into ſeveral little flat ſurfaces, as G. 

8. A priſm, which has three flat fides; and when 
viewed eadwiſe, appears like an equilateral triangle, as 
H. | 
Glaſſes ground into any of the ſhapes B, C, D, E, F, 
are generally called /ex/es. 

A right line L/X, (No. 6.) going perpendicularly 
through the middle of a lens, is called the axis of the 
lens. 

A ray of light G4, falling perpendicularly on a plane 
glaſs EF, will paſs through the glaſs in the ſame direc- 
tion hi, and go out of it into the air in the ſame right 
courſe H. en 

A ray of light 4B, falling obliquely on a plane glaſs, 
will go out of the glaſs in the ſame direction, but not in 
the ſame right line: for in touching the glaſs, it will 
be refracted in the line BC; and in leaving the glaſs, it 
will be refracted in the line CD. 

A ray of light CD, (No. 4.) falling obliquely on the 
middle of a convex glaſs, will go forward in the ſame 
direction DE, as if it had fallen with the ſame degree of 
obliquity on a plane glaſs; and will go out of the glaſs 
in the ſame direction with which it entered: for it will 
be equally refracted at the points D and E, as if it had 
paſſed through a plane ſurface. But the rays CG and 
CT will be ſo refracted, as to meet again at the point F. 
Therefore, all the rays which flow from the point C, 
ſo as to go through the glaſs, will meet again at F; and 
if they go farther onward, as to L, they crols at F, and 
go forward on the oppoſite fides of the middleray CDEF, 
to what they were in approaching it in the directions 
HF and XF. | | 

When parallel rays, as ABC, (No. 8.) fall directy 
upon a plano-convex glaſs DE, and paſs through it, they 
will be ſo refracted, as to unite in a point F behind it; 
and this point is called the principal focus: the diſtance of 
which, from the middle of the glaſs, is called the focal 
diftance, which is equal to twice the radius of the ſphere 
of the glaſs's convexity. And, | 

When parallel rays, as .4BC, (No. 9.) fall directly 
upon-a'glaſs DF, which is equally convex on both ſides, 
and paſs through it; they will be ſo refracted, as to meet 
in a point or principal focus 7, whoſe diſtance is equal to 
the radius or ſemidiameter of the ſphere of the glaſs' 
convexity, But if a glaſs be more convex on ove {ide 
than on the other, the rule for finding the focal diſtance 
is this: As the ſum of the ſemidiameters of both con- 
yexities is to the ſemidiameter of either, ſo is double the 

ſemidiameter 
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ſemidiameter of the other to the diſtance of the focus. 
Or, divide the double product pf the radii by their ſum, 
and the quotient will be the dilfance ſought, 

Since all thoſe rays of the fun which paſs through a 
convex glaſs are collected together in its focus, the force 
of all their heat is collected into that part; and is in 
proportion to the common heat of the ſun, as the area 
of the glaſs to the area of the focus, Hence we lee the 
reaſon why a convex glaſs cauſes the ſun's rays to burn 
aſter paſſing through it, | 

All theſe rays croſs the middle ray in the focus /, and 
then diverge from it, to the contrary fades, in the ſame 
manner E/, as they converged in the ſpace E in co- 
ming to it. ' 

If another glaſs FG, of the ſame convexity as DE, 
be placed in the rays at the {ame diſtance from the focus, 
it will refract them ſo, as that, after going out of it, 
they will be all parallel, as abe; and go on in the ſame 
manner as they came to the firſt glaſs DE, through the 
ſpace AC; but on the contrary ſides of the middle ray 
BY : for the ray ADF will go on from / in the direction 
Ha, and the ray CE/1a the direction Fe; and ſo of the reſt. 

The rays diverge from any radiant point, as from a 
principal focus: therefore if a candle be placed at /, in 
the focus of the convex glaſs FC, the diverging rays in 
the ſpace E/C will be lo refrated by the glals, as that, 
after going out of it, they will become parallel, as ſhewn 
in the ſpace cha. IVY 
If the candle be placed nearer 'the glaſs than its focal 
diſtance, the rays will converge after paſhng through the 
glaſs more or leſs as the candle is more or leſs diſtant from the 
focus. x 
If the candle be placed farther from the glaſs than its 
focal diſtance, the rays will converge after paſſing thro” 
the glaſs, and meet in a. point, which will be more or 
leſs diſtant from the glaſs as the candle is nearer to or 
farther from its focus : and where the rays meet, they will 
form an inverted image of the flame of the candle; which 
may be ſeen on a paper placed in the mecting of the rays, 

Hence, if any object ABC (No. 10.) be placed be- 
yond the focus F of the convex glaſs def, ſome of the 
rays which flow from every point of the object, on the 
ſide next the glaſs, will fall upon it; and after paſſing 
through it, they will be converged into as many points 
on the oppoſite fide of the glaſs, where the image of eve- 
ry point will be formed,” and conſequently the image 
of the whole object, which will be inverted. Thus, the 
rays Ad, Ae, Af, flowing from the point A, will con- 
verge in the ſpace daf, and by meeting at à will there 
ſorm the image of the point 4. The rays B5, Be, BY, 
flowing from the point B, will be united at 6 by the re- 
fraction of the glaſs, and will there form the image of 
the point B. And the rays Cd, Ce, Cf, flowing from 
the point C, will be united at c, where they will form 
the image of the point C. And fo of all the other in- 
termediate points between A and C. The rays which 
flow from every. particular point of the object, and are 
united again by the glaſs, are called pencils of rays. 

If the object {BC be brought nearer to the glaſs, the 
picture abe will be removed to a greater diſtance, For 
then more rays flowing from every, ſingle point, will all 
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more diverging upon the glaſs ; and therefore cannot be 
ſo ſoon collected into the correſponding points behind it. 
Conlequently, if the diſtance of the object AC (No 11.) 
be equal to the diſtance eZ of the focus of the glaſs, the 
rays of each pencil will be ſo refracted by paſſing through 
the glaſs, that they will go out of it parallel to each o- 
ther; as 4, ef, ſh, from the point C; dG, &, D, 
from the point B; and d&, eE, Vl, from the point : ard 
therefore, there will be no picture formed behind the glaſs. 

If the focal diſtance of the glaſs, and the diſtance of 
the object from the glaſs, be known, the diſtance of the 
picture from the glaſs may be found by this rule, viz, 
Multiply the diſtance of the focus by the diſtance of the 
object, and divide the product by the difference; the 
quotient will be the diſtance of the picture. 7 

The picture will be as much bigger or leſs than the 
object, as its diſtance from the glaſs is greater vr leſs 
than the diſtance of the object. For, as Be (No. 10.) is 
to eB, ſo is AC to ca. So that if ABC be the object. 
cha wil be the picture; or if ch be the object, 4BC 
will be the picture. | | 

Having deſcribed how the rays of light, flowing from 
objects and paſling through convex glaſſes, are collected 
into points, and form the images of the objects; it will be 
eaſy to underſtand how the rays are aſfeQed by palhog 
through the humours of the eye, and are thereby collect - 
ed into innumerable points on the bottom of the eye, and 
thereon form the images of the objects which they flow 
from. For, the different humours of the eye, and parti 
cularly the chryſtalline humour, are to be conſidered as 
a convex glaſs; and the rays in paſſing through them to 
be affected in the ſame manner as in paſſlivg through a 
convex glaſs. For a deſcription of the coats and tumours” 
of the eye, fee AxaTonr, p. 289. T 

As every point of an object {BC (No. 12.) ſends out 
rays in all directions, ſome rays, from every point on the 
ſide next the eye, will fall vpon the cornea between E 
and F; and by paſling on through the humours-and pu- 
pil of the eye, they will be converged to as many points 
on the retina or bottom of the eye, and will thereon form 
a diſtin inverted picture cha of the object. Thus, the 
pencil of rays ri that flows from the point A of the ob- 
ject, will be converged to the point a on the retina; thoſe 


from the point B will be converged to the point b; thoſe | 


from the point C will be converged to the point c; and 
ſo of all the intermediate points; by which means the 
whole image abc is formed, and the object made viſible: 
although it muſt be owned, that the method by which this 
ſenſation is carried from the eye by the optic nerve tothe 
common ſenſory in the brain, and there diſcerned, is a- 
bove the reach of our comprehenſion, 

But that viſion is effected in this manner, may be de- 
monſtrated experimentally. Take a bullock's eye wWhilſt 
it is freſh, and having cut off the three coats from the 
back part, quite to the vitreous humour, put a piece of 
white paper over that part, and hold the eye towards any 
bright object, and you will ſee an inverted picture of the 
object upon the paper. | 

Since the image is inverted, many have wondered why 
the object appears upright, But we are to conſider, 
1. That inverted is only a relative term; and, 2. That 
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rbere is a yery great difference between the real object ing part of the object is rendered inviſible, is plain by 
and the means or image by which we perceive it. When , experiment. For, if a perſon fixes three patches, 4,B C, 
all the parts of a diſtant proſpect are painted upon the (No. 15.) upon a white wall, at the height of the eye, 
xetina, they are all right with reſpect to one another, and the diſtance of about a foot from each other, ahd 
as well as the parts of the proſpeR itſelf ; and we can places himſelf before them, ſhutting the right eye, and 
only judge of an objeR's being inverted, when it is turn- direCting the left cowards the patch C, he will ſee the 
ed reverſe to its natural poſition with reſpe& to other patches A and C, but the middle patch I will diſappear, 
objects which we ſee and compare it with.—If we lay Or, if he ſhuts his left eye, and directs the righrzowardy 
hold of an epright ſtick in the dark, we can tell which A, he will ſee both A and C, but H will diſappear; and 
is the upper or lower part of it, by moving our hand if he directs his eye towards B, he will ſee both B and 
downwardor upward; and know very well that we cannot A, but not C. For whatever patch is directly oppoſite 
feel the upper end by moving our hand downward. Juſt to the optic nerve N, vaniſhes, This requires a little 
ſo we find by experience, that upon directing our eyes practice, after which he will ſind it eaſy to direct his eye, 
towards a tall object, we cannot ſee its top by turning fo as to loſe the fight of whichever patch he pleaſes. 
our eyes downward, nor its foot by turning our eyes up- We are. not commonly ſenſible of this diſappearance, 
ward; but muſt trace the object the fame way by the eye becauſe the motions of the eye are ſo quick and inſtanta- 
to ſee it from head to foot, as we do by the hand to neous, that we no ſooner loſe the ſight of any part of an 
feel it; and as the judgment is informed by the motion object, than we recover it again; much the ſame as in 
of the hand in one caſe, ſo it is alſo by the motion of the the twinkling of our eyes; for at each twinkling we are 


eye in the other. blinded ; but it is ſo foon over, that we are ſcarce ever 


Ia (No. 13.) is exhibited the manner of ſeeing the ſame feaſible of it. | % - 
object ABC, by both the eyes D and E at once. Some eyes require the aſſiſtance of convex glaſſes to 
When any part of the image ch falls upon the optic make them ſee objects diſtirctly, and others of concave, 
nerve L, the correſponding part of the object becomes in- If either the cornea abc, (No. 16.) or chryſtalline hy. 
viſible. On which account, nature has wiſely placed the mour e, or both of them, be too flat, as in the eye 74, 
optic nerve of each eye, not in the middle of the bottom their focus will not be on the retina, as at d, where it 
of the eye, but towards the ſide next the noſe; ſo that ought to be, in order to render viſion * diſtin ; but be- 
whatever part of the image falls upon the optic nerve of yond the eye, asat And therefore, thoſe rays which 
one eye, may not fall upon the optic nerve of the other. flow from the object C, and paſs through the humours 
Thus the point @ of the image cba falls upon the optic of the eye, are not converged enough to unite at J; and 
nerve of the eye D, but not of the eye E, and the point therefore the obſerver can have bur a very indiſtin& view 
c falls upon the optie nerve of the eye E, but not of the of the object. "This is remedied by placing a convex 
eye D. and therefore, to both eyes taken together, the glaſs gh before the eye, which makes the rays converge 
Whole object ABC is viſible. : {ooner, and imprints the image duly on the retina at 4. 
The nearer that any object is to the eye, the larger is If either the cornea, or chryſtalline humour, or both 
the angle under which it is ſeen, and the magnitude un- of them, be too convex, as in the eye B, the rays that 
der which it appears. Thus to the eye D, (No. 14.) enter it from the object C, will be converged to a focus 
we object ABC is ſeen under the angle APC; and its in the vitreaus humour, as at 7, and by diverging from 
image cha is very large upon the retina: but to the eye thence to the retina, will form a very confuſed image 
E, tea double diſtance, the ſame object is ſeen under thereon : and fo, of courſe, the obſerver will have as 
the angle A, which is equal only to half the angle confuſed a view of the object, as if his eye had been too 
APC, as is evident by the figure. The image cha is flat. This inconvenience is remedied by placing a con- 
i:kewiſe twice as large in the eye D, as the other image cave glaſs gh before the eye; which glaſs, by cauſing 
2 cha is in the eye E. In both theſe repreſentations, a the rays to diverge between it and the eye, lengthens the 
1 part of the image falls on the optic nerve, and the object focal diſtance ſo; that if the glaſs be properly choſen, the 


in the correſponding part is inviſible, rays will unite at the retina,” and form a diſtinct picture 
As the ſenſe of ſeeing is allowed to be occaſioned by of the object upon it. | | 


| . the impulſe of the rays from the viſible object upon the Such eyes as have their humours of a due convexity, 
: retina of the eye, and forming the image of the object cannot ſee any object diſtinctly at a leſs diſtance than {ix 
\ thereon, and that the retina is only the expanſion of inches; and there are numberleſs objects too ſmall to be 


the optic nerve all over the choroides; it ſhould ſeem ſeen at that diſtance, becauſe they cannot appear under 
ſurpriſing, that the part of the image which falls on the any ſenſible angle. The method of viewing ſuch minute 
optic nerve ſhould render the like part of the object in. objectslis by a microſcope ; of which there are three ſorts, 


viſible ; eſpecially as that nerve is allowed to be the in- viz. the /ingle, the double, and the ſolar, 
ſtrument by which the impulſe and image are conveyed | 


ku | to the common ſenſory in the brain. But this difficulty Of Micrxoscores, 


vaniſhes, when we conſider that there is an artery within Tur /ingle microſcope is only a ſmall convex glaſs, 2s 
iN the trunk of the optic nerve, which entirely obſcures the cd. (No. 14:) having the object ab placed in its focus, 
image in that part, and conveys no ſenſation to the brain. and the eye at the ſame diſtance on the other ſide; 
That the part of the image which falls upon the middle fo that the rays of each pencil, flowing from every poi 
of the optic nerve is loſt, and conſequent)y the correſpond- of the object on the fide next the glaſs, may go on pa- 


Kralle! 
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rallel to the eye after-paſſing through the glaſs; and then, 
by entering the eye at C, they will be converged to as 
many different points on the retina, and form a large in- 
verted picture A upon it, as in the figure, 

To find how much this glaſs magniſies, divide the leaſt 
diſtance (which is about fix inches) at which an object 
can be ſeen diſtinctly with the bare eye, by the focal diſ- 
tance of the glaſs; and the quotient will ſkew how much 
the glaſs magnifies the diameter of the object. 

The double or compound microſcope, (No. 18.) conſiſts 
of an object-glaſs cd, and an eye-glaſs eff The ſmall 
object ab is placed at a little greater diſtance from the 
glaſs cd than its principal focus, ſo that the pencils of rays 
flowing from the different points of the object, and paſs- 
ing through the glaſs, may be made to converge and u- 
nite in as many points between g and b, where the image 
of the object will be formed: which image is viewed by 
the eye through the eye-glaſs ef. For the eye-glaſs be- 
ing ſo placed, that the image gh may be in its focus, and 

the eye much about the ſame diſtance on the other fide, 
the rays of each pencil will be parallel, after going out 
of the eye-glaſs, as at e and /, till they come to the eye 
at &, where they will begin to converge by the refractive 
power of the humours; and after having crofſed-each o- 
ther in the pupil, and paſſed through the chrytalline 
a d vitreous kumours, they will be collected into poin s on 
the retina, and form the large inverted image AZ thereon, 

The magnifying power of this microſcope is as follows. 
Suppoſe the image gh to be ſix times the diſtance of the 
object ab from the object-glaſs cd; then will the image 
be ſix times the length of the object: but ſince the image 
could not be ſeen diſtinctly by the bare eye at a leſs diſ- 
tance than fix inches, if it be viewed by an eye-glaſs ef, 
of one inch focus, it will thereby be brought fix times 
nearer the eye; and conſequently viewed under an angle 
ſix times as large as before; ſo that it will be again mag- 
ified fix times; that is, tix times by the object-glaſs, 
and fix times by the eye-glaſs ; which multiplied into one 
another, makes 36 times; and ſo much is the object mag- 
rified in diameter more than what it appears to the bare 
Je and conſequently 26 times 36, or 1296 times, in 
urfacs. N | 

But, becauſe the extent or field of view is very ſmall 
in this microſcope, there are generally two eye-glaſſes 
placed ſometimes cloſe together, and ſometimes an inch 
<ſunder ; by which means, although the object appears 
icſs magnified, yet the viſible area is much enlarged by 
the interpoſition of a ſecond eye-glaſs, and conſequently 
« much pleaſanter view is obtained, 

The ſolar microſcope, (No. 19.) invented by De Lie- 
berkhun, is conſtrued in the following manner. Havin 
procured a very dark room, let a round hole be made in 
the window-ſhutter, about three inches diameter, through 
which the ſun may caſt a cylinder of rays AA into the 
room, In this hole, place ihe end of a tube, containing 
wo convex glaſſes and an object, viz. 1. A convex glaſs 
aa, of about two inches diameter, and three inches focal 
diſtance, is to be placed in that end of the tube which is 
Put into the hole. 2. The object bb, being put between 
two glaſſes (which muſt be concaye to hold it at liberty) 


1 C 8. „ 

is placed about two inches and a half from the glaſs ag. 
3. A little more than a quarter of an inch from the object 

is placed the ſmall convex glaſs cc, whoſe focal diſtance 
is a quarter of an inch, 4. 

The tube may be ſo placed, when the ſun is low, that 
his rays AA may enter directly into it: but when he is 
high, his rays BB mult be reflected into the tube by the 
plane mirrour or looking glaſs CC. 

Things being thus prepared, the rays that enter the 
tube will be conveyed by the glaſs aa towards the object 
bb, by which means it will be ſtrongly illuminated ; and 
the rays 4 which flow from it through the convex glaſs 
cc, will make a large inverted picture of the object at DD, 
which, being received on a white paper, will repreſent 
the object magnihed in length, in proportion of the diſ- 
tance of the picture from the glaſs cc, to the diſtance of 
the object from the ſame glaſs. Thus, ſuppoſe the diſ- 
tance of the object from the glaſs to be g parts of an 
inch, and the diſtance of the diſtinct picture to be 12 
feet or 144 inches, in which there are 1440 tenths of an 
inch; and this number divided by 3 tenths, gives 480; 
which is the number of times the picture is longer or 
broader than the object; and the length multiplied by 


the breadth, ſhews how much the whole ſurface is mag- 
nified, $406 


Of TeLEsSCOrEs, 


Bxroxs we enter upon the deſcription of teleſcopes, 
it will be proper to ſhew how the rays of light are affec- 
ted by paſſing through concave glaſſcs, ard allo by falling. 
upon Concave mirrours, r 

When parallel rays, as abcde/gh, (No. 20.) paſs di - 
rectly through a glaſs 4B, which is equally concave on 
both ſides, they will diverge after paſſing thrgugh the glaſs, 
as if they had come from a radiant point C, in the centte 
of the glaſs's concavity; which point is called the nega- 
tive or virtual focus of the glaſs, Thus the ray a, after 
paſting through the glaſs 4B, will go on in the direction 
4, as if it had proceeded from the point C, and no glaſs. 
been in the way. The ray 6 will go on in the direction 
mu; the ray c in the direction op, &c, —The ray C, that 
falls directly upon the middle of the glaſs, fuffers no 
refraction in paſſing through it; but goes on in the ſame 
rectilineal direction, as if no glaſs had been in its way. 

If the glaſs had been concave only on one ſide, and the 
other ſide quite plane, the rays would have diverged, af- 
ter paſſing through it, as if they had come from a radiant 
point at double the diſtance of C from the glaſs ; that is, 
as if the radiant had been at the diſtance of a whole dia- 
meter of the glaſs's concavity. 

If rays come more converging to ſuch a glaſs, than pa- 
rallel rays diverge after paſſing through it, they will con- 
tinue to converge after paſſing through it; but will not 
meet ſo ſoon as if no glaſs had been in the way, and will. 
incline towards the ſame fide to which they would have 
diverged if they had come parallel to the glaſs. Thus 
the rays F and 5, going in a converging ſtate towards the 
edge of the glaſs at B, and converging more in their way 
to it than the parallel rays diverge after paſſing through 


it, they will go on converging after they paſs through it, 


though. 
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though in a leſs degree than they did before, and will 
meet at J. bat if no glaſs has been in their way, they 
would have met at 1. | 
When parallel rays, (No. 21.) as dfa, Cinb, ele, fall 
upon a concave mirrour AB (which is not tranſparent, 
but has only the ſurface A of a clear poliſh,) they 
will be reflected back from that mirrour, and meet in a 
point , at half the diſtance of the ſurface of the mir- 
rour from C the centre of its concavity ; for they will be 


reflected at as great an angle from a perpendicular to the 
ſarface of the mirrour, as they fell upon it with regard 


to that perpendicular, but on the other fide thereof, 


Thus, let C be the centre of concavity of the mirrour 
A5B; and let the parallel rays dfa, Cmb, and ele, fall up- 
on it at the points a, 6, and c. Draw the lines Cia, 
Cmb, and Che, from the centre C to theſe points; and 
ail theſe lines will be perpendicular to the ſurface of the 
mirrour, becauſe they proceed thereto like ſo many radii 
or ſpokes ſrom its centre. Make the angle Cab equal to 
the angle daC, and draw the line amh, which will be 
the dircQion of the ray d/a, after it is reflected from the 


point a of the mirrour; ſo that the angle of incidence 
dC, is equal to the angle of reflection Cab; the rays 


making equal angles with the perpendicular Cia on its 
oppoſite ſides. 
Draw alſo the perpendicular Cc to the point c, where 


the ray e/c touches the mirrour; and, having made the 


angle Cei equal to the angle Cee, draw the line cmi, which 


will be the courſe of the ray ele, after it is reflected from 


ahe mircour, - . 

The ray Cub paſſing through the centre of concavity 
of the mirrour, and falling upon it at 6, is perpendicular 
to it; and is therefore reflected back from it in the ſame 
lice . 

All theſe reflected rays meet in the point t and in 
that point the image of the body which emits the paral- 
lel rays 4a, C5, and ec, will be formed; which point is 


: diſtant from the mirrour equal to half the radius b-:C of 


its concavity. 

The rays which proceed from any celeſtial object may 
be eſteemed parallel at the earth; and therefore, the i- 
mages of that object will be formed at , when the re- 
flecting ſurface of the concave mitrour is turned directly 
towards the object. Hence, the focus of parallel rays 
is not in the centre of the mirrour's concavity, but half 
way between the mirrour and that centre, 

The rays which proceed from any remote terreſtrial ob- 
ject, are nearly parallel at the mirrour ; not ſtrictly ſo, but 
come diverging to it, in ſeparate pencils, or, as it were, 
burdles af rays, from each point of the fide of the object 
next the mirrour; and therefore they will not be conver- 
ged to a point at the diſtance of half the radius of the 
mirrcur's concavity from its refleQing ſurface, but into ſe- 
potate points at a little greater diſtance from the mir- 
rour. And the nearer the object is to the mirrour, the 
farther theſe points will be from it; and an inverted i- 
mage of the object will be formed in them, which will 
ſeem to hang pendant in the air; and will be ſeen by 
an eye placed beyond it (with regard to the mirrour) 


in all reſpeQs like the object, and as diſtin as the object 


ztſelf. 


I IS. we. 

Let Ae, (No. 22.) be the reſlecting ſurface of a mir. 
rour, . Whole centre of concavity is at C; and let the up- 
right object DE be placed beyond the centre C, and ſend 
out a conical pencil of diverging rays from its upper ex- 
tremity D, to every point of the Sncave ſurface of the 
mirrour Aeg. But to avoid confuſion, we only draw 
three rays of that pencil, as DA, De, DB, 

From the centre of concavity C, draw the three right 
lines CA. Cc, CB, touching the mirrour in the ſame 
points where the foreſaid rays touch it ; and all the!: 
lines will be perpendicular to the ſurface of the mirrou:. 
Make the angle CAd equal to the angle DAC, and 
draw the right line Ad for the courſe of the reflected ray 
DA: make the angle C:d equal to the angle Dec, an! 
draw the right line cd for the courſe of the reflected ra 
Dd: make alſo the angle CHd equal to the angle DH, 
and draw the right line-B6 for the courſe of the reflected 
ray DB. All theſe reflected rays will meet in the point 
d, where they will form the extremity d of the inverted 
image ed, ſimilar to the extremity D of the upright ob- 
ject DE. | 

If the pencil of rays Eg, Eh, be alſo continued to tlie 
mirrour, and their angles of reflet'on from it be mad: 
equal to. their angles of incidence upon it, as in the for- 
mer pencil from D, they will all meet at the point e by 
reflection, and form the extremity e of the image ed, ſi- 


milar to the extremity E of the object DE. 


And as each intermediate point of the object, between 
D and E, ſends out a pencil of rays in like manner to 
every part of the mirrour, the rays of each pencil will 
be reflected back from it, and meet in all the intermediate 
points between the extremities e and dof the image; and 
ſo the whole image will be formed, not at 7, half the 
diſtance of the my rour from its centre of concavity C; 
but at a greater diſtance, between i and the object DE; 
and the image will be inverted with reſpect to the object. 

This being well underſtood, the reader will eaſily ſee 
how the image is formed by the large cancave mirrour of 
the reſlecting teleſcope, when he comes to the deſcription 
of that inſtrument, 2M 

When the object is more remote from the mirrour 
than its centre of concavity C, the image will be leſs 
than the obje&, and between the obje& and mirrour : 
when the object is nearer than the centre of concavity, 
the image will be more remote and bigger than the ob- 
jet : thus, if DE be the object, ed will be its image: 
for, as the object recedes from the mirrour, the image 
approaches nearer to it; and as the object approaches 
nearer to the mirrour, the image recedes farther from it; 
on account of the leſſer or greater divergency of the 
pencils of rays which proceed from the object: for, the 
leſs they diverge, the ſooner they are converged to poiots 
by reflection; and the more they diverge, the farther 
they muſt be reflected before they meet. | 

If the radius of the mirrour's concavity, and the di- 
tance of the object from it, be known, the diſtance of the 
image from the mirrour is found by this rule; Divide the 
product of the diſtance and radius by double the diſtance 
made leſs by the radius, and the quotient is the d-{:ance 
required, | : . 

If the object be in the centre of the mirrour's -4 
« cavity, 


. 
cavity, the image and object will be coincident, and equal 
in bulk. | | | 

If a man places himſelf directly before a large concave 
mirrour, but farther rom it than its centre of concavity, 
he will ſee an inverted image of himſelf in the air, be- 
tween him and the mirrour, of a leſs 1ize than himſelf. 
And if he holds out his hand towards the mirrour, the 
hand of the image” will come out towards his hand, and 
coincide with it, of an equal bulk, when his hand is in 
the centre of concavity ; and he will imagine he may ſhake 
hands with his image. If he reaches his hand farther, 
the hand of the image will paſs by his hand, and come 
between his hand and his body: and if he moves his 
hand towards either fide, the hand of the image will 
move towards the other; ſo that whatever way the ob- 
ject moves, the image will move the contrary, 

All the while a by-ſtander will ſee nothing of the i- 
mage, becauſe none of the reflected rays that form it enter 
his eyes. | 

If a fire be made in a large room, and a ſmooth ma- 
hogony table be placed at a good diſtance near the wall, 
before a large concave mirrour, ſo placed, that the light 
of the fire may be reflected from the mirrour to its focus 
upon the table; if a perfon ſtands by the table, he will 
ſee nothing upon it but a longiſh beam of light: but if 
he ſtands at a diſtance towards the fire, not directly be- 
tween the fire and mirrour, he will ſee an image of the fire 
upon the table, large and erect. And if another perſon, 
vho knows nothing of this matter before-hand, ſhould 
chance to come into the room, and ſhould look from the fre 
towards the table, he would be ſtartled at the appearance; 
for the table would ſeem to be on fire, and, by being near 
the wainſcot, to endanger the whole houſe, In this ex- 
periment, there ſhould be no light in the room but what 
prog eeds from the fire; and the mirrour ought to be at 
leaſt fifteen inches in diameter. p . 

If the fire be darkened by a ſcreen, and a large candle 
be placed at the back of the ſcreen ; a perſon ſtanding by 
the candle will ſee the appearance of a fine large ſtar, or 
rather planet, upon the table, as bright as Venus or Jupi- 
ter. And if a ſmall wax taper (whoſe flame is much leſs 
than the flame of the candle) be placed near the candle, a 
ſatellite to the planet will appear on the table: and if the 
taper be moved round the candle, the ſatellite will go 
round the planet. 

In a reſracting teleſcope, the glaſs which is neareſt the 
object in viewing it is called the obyed-glaſe, and that which 
is neareſt the eye is called the eye-glaſs. The object- 
glaſs muſt be convex, but the eye. glaſs may be either con- 
vex or concave: and generally, in looking through a te- 
leſcope, the eye is in the focus of the eye-glaſs ; though 
that is not very material : for the diſtance of the eye, as 
to diſtinct viſion, is indifferent, provided the rays of the 
pencils fall upon it, parallel: only, the nearer the eye is 
ro the end of the teleſcope, the larger is the ſcope or area 
of the field of view, i Y 

Let cd (No. 23 ) be a convex glaſs fixed. in a long tube, 
and have its focus at ZE. Then, a pencil of rays gz, 
flowing from the upper extremity A of the remote object 
AP, will be ſo refracted by paſſing through the glaſs, as 
to converge and meet in the point /; whilſt the pencil of 


rays nn, flowing from the lower extremity B of the 
Vor. III. No. 87, 2 | 
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verge and meet in the point e: and the images of the 


points A and B will be formed in the poits Fand e. And 


as all the intermediate points of the object, between A 
and g, ſend out pencils of rays in the ſame manner, a ſuf- 
ficient number of theſe pencils will paſs through the ob- 
ject-· glaſs cd, and converge to as many intermediate points 
between e and /; and fo will form the whole inverted i- 
mage eEF of the diſtinct object. But becauſe this image 


is ſmall, a concave glaſs 0 is ſo placed in the end of the 


tube next the eye, that its virtual focus may be at F, 
And as the pencils of rays paſs converging through the 
concave glaſs, but converge leſs after paſſing through it 
than before, they go on further, as to b and a, before 
they meet; and the pencils themſelves being made to 


diverge by paſſing through the cuncave glaſs, they enter 


the eye, and form the large picture ab upon the retina, 
whereon it is magnified under the angle Fa. 

But this teleſcope has one inconveniency which renders 
it unfit for moſt purpoſes, which is, that the pencils of 
rays being made to diverge by paſſing through the con- 
cave glaſs no, very few of them can enter the pupil of the 
eye; and therefore the field of view is but very ſmall, 
as is evident by the figure, For none of the pencils 
which flow either from the top or bottom of the object 4B 
can enter the pupil of the eye at C, but are all ſtopt by 
falling upon the iris above and below the pupil: and there- 
fore, only the middle part of the object can be ſeen when 
the teleſcope lies directly towards it, by means of thoſz 
rays which proceed from the middle of the object. So 
that to ſee the whole of it, the teleſcopes muſt be moved 
upwards and downwards, unleſs the object be very re- 
mote ; and then it is never ſeen diſtinctly. 

This inconvenience is remedied by ſubſtituting a con- 
vex eye-glaſs, as gh, (No. 24.) in place of the concave 
one; and fixing it ſo in the tube, that its focus may 
be coincident with the focus of the object-glaſs cd, 
as at E, For then, the rays of the pencils flowing 
from the object A, and paſhag through the object-glaſs 
cd, will meet in its focus, and form the inverted i- 
mage Ep: and as the image is formed in the focus 
of the eye-glaſs gh, the rays of each pencil will be pa- 
rallel, after wy" through that glaſs ; but the pencils 
themſelves will croſs in its focus on the other fide, as at 
e: and the pupil of the eye being in this focus, the i- 
mage will be viewed through the glaſs, under the angle 

h; and being at E, it will appear magnifies, fo as to 
fill the whole ſpace CMepD. 

But, as this teleſcope inverts the image with reſpe& 
to the object, it gives an unpleaſant view of terreſtrial 
objects; and is only fit for viewing the heavenly bo- 
dies, in which we regard not their poſition, becauſe their 
being inverted does not appear on account of their being 
round. But whatever way the object ſeems to move, 
this teleſcope muſt be moved the contrary way, in order 
to keep fight of it; for, ſince the object is ioverted, its 
motion will be ſo roo, i 

The magnifying power of thjs teleſcope is as the focal 
diſtance of the objeQ-glaſs to the focal diſtance of the 


eye-glaſs; Therefore, if the former be divided by the 


latter, the quotient will expreſs the magnifying power. 
When we ſpeak of the magnifying of a releicope or micro- 
55 ＋ ſcope, 


- 
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ſame object 42, and paſſing through the glaſs, will con- 
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ſcope, it is only meant with regard to the diameter, not 
to the arza nor ſolidity of the object. But as the inſtru- 
ment magnifies the vertical diameter; as much as it does 
* the horizontal, it is eaſy to find how much the whole vi- 
ſible area or ſurface is magnified ; for, if the diameters 
be multiplied into one another, the product will expreſs 
the magnification of the whole viſible area. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the focal diſtance of the objeR-glaſs be ten times as 
great as the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs z then, the 
object will be magnified ten times, both in length and 
breadth : and 10 multiplied by 10, produces 100; which 
News, that the area of the object will appear 100 times 
as big when ſeen through ſuch a teleſcope, as it does to 
the bare eye. 

Hence it appears, that if the focal diſtance of the 
eye-glaſs were equal to the focal diftance of the object-glaſs, 
the magnifying power of the teleſcope would be nothing. 

This teleſcope may be made to magnify in any given 
degree, provided it be of a ſufficient length. For, the 
greater the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs, the leſs 
may be the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs; thougł not 
directly in proportion. Thus, an object-glaſs, of 10 feet 
focal diſtance, will admit of an eye-glaſs whole focal diſ- 
tance is little more than 24 inches; which will magnify 
near 48 times: but an object-glaſs, of 100 feet focus, 
will require an eye-glaſs ſomewhat more than 6 inches; 
and will therefore magnify almoſt 200 times. 

A teleſcope for viewing terreſtrial ohjects, ſhould be 
o conſtrued, as to ſnew them in their natural poſture. 
And this is done by one object-glaſs cd, (No. 25.) and 
three eye-gicfizs ef, gh, it, ſo placed, that the diſtance 
between any two, which are neareſt to each other, may 
be equal to the ſum of their focal diſtances ;-as in the fi- 
gure, where the focus of the glaſſes cd and ef meet at F, 
thoſe of the glaſſes f and gh meet ar J, and of g and 
it at ; the eye being at , in or near the focus of the 
eye-glaſs it, on the other fide, Then, it is plain, that 
theſe pencils of rays, which flow from the object A5, and 
paſs through the object-glaſs cd, will meet and form an 
1,rertcd image CFD in the focus of that glaſs ; and the 
image being allo in the focus of the glaſs ef, the rays of 
the pencils will become parallel, after paſſing through that 
claſs, and croſs at J, ia the focus of the glaſs ef; from 
whence they paſs on ro the next glaſs gh, and by going 
through it they are converged to points in its other focus, 
where they form an erect image EF of the object A: 
and as this image is alſo in the focus of the eye-glaſs 76, 
and the eye on the oppoſite ſide of the ſame glaſs ; the i- 


mage is viewed through the eye glaſs in this teleſcope, in 


the ſame manner as through the eye-glaſs in the former 
one; only in a contrary poſition, that is, in the ſam? 
poſition with the object. 

The three glaſſes next the eye have all their focal 
diſtances equal: and the magnifying power of this tele- 
ſcope is found the {ame way as that of the laſt above; viz. 
by dividing the focal diſtance of the object- glaſs cd, by 
the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs i, or gh, cr ef, ſince 
all theſe three are equal. 

When the rays of light are ſeparated by refraction, 
they become coloured; and if they be united again, they 
will be a perfect white, But thoſe rays which pals 


- 
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through a convex glaſs near its edges are more une qual. 
refracted than thoſe which are nearer the middle of the 
glaſs. And when the rays of any pencil are unequally 
refracted by the glais, they do not ail meet again in one 
and the ſame point, but in ſeparate points; which makes 
the image indiſtinet, and coloured, about its edges. The 
remedy is, to have a plate with a {mall round hole in its 
middle, fixed in the tube at m, parallel to the glaſſcs. 
For, the wandering rays about the edges of the glaſſes 
will be (topt, by the plate, from ceming to the eye; and 
none admitted but thoſe which come through the middle 
of the glaſs, or at leaſt at a good diſtance from its edges, 
and paſs through the hole in the middle of the plate, 
But this circumſcribes the image, and leſſens the field 
of view, which would be much larger if the plate could 
be diſpenſed with. 

The great inconvenience attending the management of 
long teleſcopes of this kind, has brought them much into 
diſuſe ever fince the reflecting tele ſcope was invented. 
For one of this ſort, fix feet in length, magnifies as much 
as one of the other an hundred. It-was invented by Sir J. 
ſuac Newton, but has received conſiderable improvements 
ſince his time; and is now generally conſtructed in the fol- 
lowing manner, Which was firſt propoſed by Dr Gregory. 

At the bottom of the great tube TT TT, (No. 26.) is 
placed the large concave mirrour DF, whole principal 
focus is at , and in its middle is a round hole P, op- 
poſite to which is placed the ſmall mirrour L, concave 
toward the great one; and fo fixed ro a ſtrong wire M, 
that it may be moved farther from the great mirrour, or 
nzarer to it, by means of a long ſcrew on the outſide of 
the tube, keeping its axis ſtill in the ſame line Pyun with 
that of the great one.—Now, ſince in viewing a very re- 
mote object, we can ſcarce ſee a point of it but what is 
at leaſt as broad as the great mirrour, we may conſider 
the rays of each pencil, which flow from every point of 
the object, to be parallel to each other, and to cover the 
whole reflecting ſurface DUL #, But to avoid confuſion 
in the figure, we ſhall only draw two rays of a pencil 
flowing from each extremity of the object into the great 
tube, and trace their progreſs, through all their reflections 
and refractions, to the eye /, at the end of the ſmall 
tube ff, which is joined to the great one. 

Let us then ſuppoſe the object 4B to be at ſuch a di- 
ſtance, that the rays B may flow from its lower extremi- 
ty B, and the rays E from ns upper extremity A. Then 
the rays C talling parallel upon the great mirrour at D, 
will be thence reflected converging, in the direction DG; 
and by croſhng at J in the principal focus of the mirrour, 


they will form the upper extremity Jof the inverted i- 


maze IX, ſimilar to the lower extremity Þ of the objec 
AB: and paſting on to the concave mirrour L (whole fo- 
cus is at ) they will fall upon it at g, and be thence re- 
flocted converging, in the direction g becauſe gm is 
longer than gn; and pailing through the hole P in the 
large mirrour, they would meet ſomewhere about r, and: 
form the lower extremity B of the ere image A, ſi- 
milar to the lower extremity B of the object AB. But by 
paſhng through the plano-canvex glaſs R in their way, 
they form that extremity of the image at h. In like man- 
ner, the rays E, which come from the top of the object 
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AB, and fall parallz] upon the great mirrour at F, are 
thence reflected converging to its focus, where they form 
the lower extremity X of the inverted image IX, ſimilar 
to the upper extremity A of the object ; and thence 
paſing on to the ſmall mirrour L, end falling upon it at 
„ they are thence. reflected in the converging ſtate 503 
and going on through the hole'P of the great mirrour, 
th:y would meet ſomewhere about 9, and form there the 
upper extremity @ of the erect image ab, ſimilar to the 
upper extremity A of the object AB: but by paſhng 
through the convex glaſs R in their way, they meet and 
croſs ſooner, as at a, where that point of the erect image 
is formed. —The like being underſtood of all thoſe rays 
which flow from the- intermediate points of the object 
between A and B, and enter the tube TT; all the inter- 
mediate points of the image between à and þ will be form- 
ed; and the rays paſſing on from the image, through the 
eye-glaſs S, and through a {mall hole e in the end of the 
leſſer tube 7f, they enter the eye 7, (which ſees the image 
a) by means of the eye-glaſs) under the large angle ced, 
and magnified in length under that angle from c to d. 

lo the beſt reflectiag teleſcopes, the focus of the ſmall 
mirrour is never coincident with tae focus of the great 
one, where the fiſt image IX is formed, but a little be- 

yond it (with reſpect to the eye) as at 7: the conſequence 
. of which is, that the rays of the pencils will not be paral- 

leh after reflection from the ſmall mirrour, but converge 
ſo as to meet in points about ge, r; where they would form 

a larger upright image than ab, if the glaſs R was not in 
their way ; and this image might be viewed by means of 
2 finole eye-glaſs properly placed between the image and 
the eve; but then the field of view would be leſs, and 
conſeauently not ſo pleaſant; for which reaſon, the 
claſs R is {hill retained, to enlarge the ſcope or area of 
the field. 

To find the magnifying power of this teleſcope, mul. 
dp the focal diſtance of the great mirrour by the diſtance 
ot the ſmall mirrour from the image next the eye, and 
multiply the focal diſtance of the ſmall mirrour by the 
focal dittance of the eye-glaſs ; then, divide the product 
of ine former multiplication by the product of the latter, 
ard the quotient will expreſs the-magnifying power. 

Ve ſhall here ſet down the dimenſions of one of Mr. 
Sort's refetting teleſcopes, as deſcribed in Dr. Smith's 
Optics, 

"The focal diſtznce of the great mirrour 9.6 inches, its 
breadth 2.3; the focal diſtance of the ſmall mirrour 1.5, 
its breadth 0.6 ; the breadth of the hole in the great mir- 
our ©.5; the diſtance between the {mall mirrour and the 
next eye-glaſs 13.2; the diſtance between the two eye- 
giefles 2.4; the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs next the 


metals 3.8; and the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs next 
the eye 1.1. 


One great ad vantage of the reflecting telefcope is, that 
it will admit of an eye-glaſs of a much ſhorter focal di- 
ſtance than a refracting teleſcope will; and, conſequent- 
7, it will magnify ſo much the more: for the rays are 
not coloured by reflection from a concave mirrour, if it 


© ground to a trve figure, as they are by paſſing through 
4 convex glaſs, let it be ground ever ſo true. 


The acjuſting ſcrew on the outſide of the great tube 
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fits this teleſcopes to all ſorts of eyes, by bringing the ſmall 
mirrour either nearer to the eye, or removing it farther ;. 
by which means, the rays are made to diverge a little for 
ſhort-fighted eyes, or to converge for thoſe of a long ſight. 

The nearer an object is to the teleſcope, the more its 
pencils of rays will diverge before they fail upon the 
great mirrour, and therefore they will be the longer of 
meeting in points after refletion ; ſo that the firit image 
IK will be formed at a greater diſtance from the large 
mirrour, when the object is near the teleſcope, than 
when it is very remote. But as this image mult be 
formed farther from the ſmall mirrour than its- princi. 
pal focus », this mirrour muſt be always ſet at a greater 
diſtance from the large one, in viewing near objects, thag 
in viewing remote ones. And this is done by turning 
the ſcrew on the outſide of the tube, until the {mall mir- 
rour be ſo adjuſted, that the object (or rather its image) 
appears perfect. 

In looking through any teleſcope towards an object, 
we ngver fee the object itſelf, but only that image of it 
which is formed next the eye in the teleſcope, For if a 
man holds his finger or a ſtick between bis bare eye and 
an object, it will hide part (if not the whole) of the 
object from his view. But if he ties a ſtick acroſs 
the mouth of a teleſcope before the object-glaſs, it will 
hide no part of the imaginary object he ſaw through the 
teleſcope before, unleſs it covers the whole mouth of the 
tube: for, all the effect will be, to make the object ap- 
pear dimmer, becauſe it intercepts part of the rays. 
Whereas, if he puts only a piece of wire acroſs the in- 
ſide of the tubgbetween the eye-glaſs and his eye, it will 
hide part of the object which he thinks he ſees : which 
proves, that he ſees not the real object, but its image, 
This is alſo confirmed by means of the ſmall mirrour I., 
in the reflecting teleſcope, which is made of opake metal, 
and ſtands directly between the eye and the object to- 
wards which the teleſcope is turned; and will hide the 


whole object from the eye at e, if the two glaſſes R and 
S are taken out of the tube. 


Of the MuLTieLYinG GLass, 


Tux multiplying glaſs is made by grinding down the 
round fide %, (No. 27.) of a convex glais 15, into ſe- 
veral flat ſurfaces, as-46, b/d, dk. An object C will not 
appear magnified when ſeen through this glaſs by the 
eye at H; but it will appear multiplied into as many dif- 
ferent objects as the glaſs contains plane ſurfaces. , For, 
ſince rays will flow from the object C'to all parts of the 
gla's, and each plane ſurface wil refract theſe rays to the 
eye, the ſame object will appear to the eye in the di- 
rection of the rays which enter it through each ſurface.. 
Thus, a ray giH, falling perpendicularly on the middle 
ſurface, will go through the glaſs to the eye without ſuf. 
fering any refraction; and will therefore ſhew the object 
in its trye place at C: whilſt a ray ab flowing from the 
ſame object, and falling obliquely on the plane furface- 
55, will be refracted in the direction be, by paſang thro? 
the glaſs ; and upon leaving it, will go on to the eye in 


the direction H; which will cauſe the fame object C to 


appear alſo at E, in the direction of the ray He, produ- 
ced in the right line Hen. And tbe ray cd, flow ing from: 


te. 
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the o'jeA C, and falling obliquely on the plane ſurface 


dk, will be refracted (by paſling through the glaſs and 


leaving it at /) to the eye at H; which will cauſe the 
ſame object to appear at D, in the direction H/m,—lt 
the glaſs be turned round the line gIH, as an axis, the 
object C will keep its place, becauſe the ſurface /d is not 
removed; but all the other objects will ſeem to go round 
C, becauſe the oblique planes, on which the rays ab cd 
fall, will go round by the turning of the glaſs. 


Of the Camera OBsCuRA. 


Tar camera ob/cura is made by a convex-glaſs CD, 
(No. 28.) placed in a hole of a window-ſhutter. Then, 
if the room be darkened ſo, as no light can enter but 
what comes through the glaſs, the pictures of all the ob- 
jects (as fields, trees, buildings, men, cattle, &c.) on the 
outſide, will be ſhewn in an inverted order, on a white 
paper placed at GH in the focus of the glaſs; and will 
afford a moſt beautiful and perfect piece of perſpective or 
landſcape of whatever is before the glaſs, eſpecially if 
the ſun ſnines upon the objects. . 

If the convex glaſs CD be placed in a tube in the fide 
of a ſquare box, within which is the plane mirrour EF, 
reclining backwards in an angle of 45 degrees from the 
perpendicular 4g, the pencils of rays flowing from the 
outward objects, and paſſing through the convex glaſs to 
the plane mirrour, will be reflected upwards from it, and 
meet in points, as I and K (at the ſame diſtance that 
they would have met at H and C, if the mirrour had 
not been in the way,) and will form the aforeſaid images 
on an oiled paper ſtretched horizontally in the direction 
IK; on which paper, the out-lines of the images may 
be eaſily drawn with a black-lead pencil; and then co- 
pied on a clean ſheet, and coloured by art, as the objects 
themſelves are by nature. — In this machine, it is uſual 
to place a plane glaſs, unpoliſhed, in the horizontal fi. 
tuation IK, which glaſs receives the images of the out- 
ward objects; and their outlines may be traced upon it 
by a black-lead pencil. 

N. B. The tube in which the convex glaſs CD is 
fixed, muſt be made to draw out, or puſh in, ſo as to 
adjuſt the diſtance of that glaſs from the plane mirrour, 
in proportion to the diftance of the outward objects; 
which the operator does, until he fees their images di- 


ſtinctly pointed on the horizontal glaſs at IX. 


The forming a horizontal image, as IK, of an upright 
object 4B, depends upon the angles of incidence of the 
rays upon the plane mirrour EF, being equal to their an- 
gles of reflection from it. For, if a perpendicular be 
{oppoſed to be drawn to the ſurface of the plane mirrour 
at e, where the ray AaCe falls upon it, that ray will be 
reſlected upwards in an equal angle with the other fide of 
the perpendicular, in the line ed/, Again, if a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to the mirrour from the point /, where 
the ray Ab/ falls upon it, that ray will be reflected in an e- 
qual argle from the other ſide of the perpendicular, in 
the line I. And if a perpendicular be drawn from the 
point g. where the ray cg falls upon the mitrour, that 
ray will be reflected in an equal angle from the other fide 
of the perpendicular, in the line gs/. So that all the 
r ys of the pencil abe, flowing from the upper extremi- 
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ty of the object 4B, and paſſing through the convex glaſs 
CD, to the plane mirrout EF, will be reflected from the 
mirrour, and meet at /, where they will form the ex. 
tremity Jof the image IX, ſimilar to the extremity A of 
the object 4Z. The like is to be underſtood of the 
pencil grs, flowing from the lower extremity of the oh. 
jet AB, and meeting at & (after reflection from the 
plane mirrour) the rays form the extremity K of the i. 
mage, ſimilar to the extremity B of the object: and ſo 
of all the pencils that flow from the intermediate points 
of the object to the mirrour, through the convex glaſs, 


Of the Ortra-Grass, 


Ix a convex glaſs, of a ſhort focal diſtance, be placed 
near the plane mirrour in the end of a ſhort tube, and a 
convex glaſs be placed in a hole in the fide of the 
tube, ſo as the image may be formed between the 
laſt mentioned convex glaſs and the plane mirrour; 
the image being viewed through this glaſs, will appear 
magnihed —In this manner, the epera-glaſſes are con- 
ſtructed; with which a gentleman may look at any la- 


dy at a diſtance in the company, and the lady know 
nothing of it, 


Of th: Common LookxinG-GLass. 


Tus image of any object that is placed before a plane 
mirrour appears as big to the eye as the object itſelf; 
and is erect, diſtinct, and ſeemingly as far behind the 
mirrour, as the object is before it: and that part of the 
mirrour, which reflects the image of the object to the eye 
(the eye being ſuppoſed equally diſtant from the glaſs with 
the object) is juſt half as long and half as broad as the 
object itſelf. Let 4B (No. 29.) be an object placed 
before the reflecting ſurface gh of the plain mirrour CD; 
and let the eye be at o Let Ah be a ray of light flow- 
ing from the top Jof the object and falling upon the 
mirrour at þ, and /m be a perpendicular to the ſur- 
face of the mirrour at /; the ray Ah will be refleed from 
the mirrour to the eye at o, making an angle 26 e- 
qual to the angle Am then will the top of the image 
E appear to the eye in the direction of the reflected ray 
oh produced to E, where the right line AE, from the 
top of the object, cuts the right line E, at E. Let 
Bi be a ray of light proceeding from the foot of the ob- 
ject at B to the mirrour at /; and ni a perpendicular 
to the mirrour from the point 7, where the ray Bi falls 
upon it: this ray will be reflected in the line c, making 
an angle nie, equal the angle Bin, with that per- 
pendicular, and entering the eye at ; then will the 
foot F of the image appear in the direction of the 
reflected ray oi, produced to F, where the right line 
BF cuts the reflected ray produced to F. All the o- 
ther rays that flow from the intermediate points of 
the objet 4B, and fall upon the mirrour between 5 
and i, will be reflected to the eye at „; and all the ia- 
termediate points of the image EF will appear to the eye 
in the direction of theſe reflected rays produced. But 
all the rays that flow from the object, and fall upon the 
mirrour above 4, will be reflected back above the eye at 
0; and all the rays that flow from the object, ard fall 
upon the mirrour below 7, will be reflected back 5 
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the eye at 0: ſe that none of the rays that fall above 5. 


or belo v #, can be reflected to the eye at o; and the dif. 
tance between 5 and 4 is equal to half the length of the 
object AB. Ef 4 

Hence it appears, that if a man ſees his whole image 
in a plane looking-glaſs, the part of the glaſs that reflects 
his image muſt be juſt half as long and half as broad as 
himſelf, let him ſtand at any diſtance from it whatever; 
and that his image muſt appear juſt as far behind the 
glaſs as he is before it. Thus, the man AB (No. 30.) 
viewing himſelf in the plane mirrour CD, which is ju 
half as long as himſelf, ſees his whole image as at EF, 
behind the glaſs, exactly equal to his own fize. For, 
a ray AC, proceeding from his eye at A, and falling 
perpendicularly upon the ſurface of the glaſs at C, is re- 
flected back to his eye, in the fame line CA; and the 
eye of his image will appear at E, in the ſame line pro- 
duced to E, beyond the glaſs. Anda ray BD, flowing 


from his foot, and falling obliquely on the glaſs at D, 


will be reflected as obliquely on the other ſide of the 
perpendicular abD, in the direction DA; and the foot 
of his image will appear at F, in the direction of the re - 
flected ray AD, produced to F, where it is cut by the 
right line BGF, drawn parallel to the right line ACE. 
Juſt the ſame as if the glaſs were taken away, and a real 
man ſtood at F, equal in ſize to the man ſtanding at B: 
for to his eye at A, the eye of the other man at E would 
be ſeen in the direRtion of the line ACE ; and the foot 
of the man at F would be ſeen by the eye 4, in the di- 
rection of the line ADF. | 

If the glaſs be brought nearer the man Ah, as ſuppoſe 
to ch, he will ſee his image as at CDG : for the reflec- 
ted ray CA (being perpendicular to the glaſs) will ſhew 
the eye of the image as at C; and the incident ray Bb, 
being reflected in the line 54, will ſhew the foot of his 
image as at G; the angle of reflection ab A being always 
equal to the angle of incidence Ba: and fo of all the 
intermediate rays from A to B. Hence, if the man 4B 
advances towards the glaſs CD, his image will approach 


towards it; and if he recedes from the glaſs, his image 
will alſo recede from it. 


Of the Macic LaxTERN. 


ABCD (No. 31.) is a tia lantern, with a tube 21m 
fixed in the fide of it. This tube conſiſts of two joints, 
one of which flips into the other: and by drawing this 
joint out, or puſhing it in, the tube may be made longer 
or ſhorter. At / in the end of the moveable joint of 
the tube a convex lens is fixed, and an obje& painted 
with tranſparent colours upon a piece of thin glaſs is pla- 
ced at de ſomewhere in the immoveable joint of the tube; 
fo that as the tube is lengthened or ſhortened, the lens 
will be either at a greater. or a leſs diſtance from this 
tranſparent object. Ia the ſide of the lantern there is a 
very convex lens bh, which ſerves to caſt a very ſtrong 

light from the candle withio the lantern upon the object 
de. Now when the rays, which ſhine through the ob- 
ject de, diverge from the ſeveral points as d, e, &c. in 
the object, and fall upon the lens 4%, they will be made 
to converge to as many points 7, g, &c. on the other ſide 


of the lens, and will paint an inverted picture of the 
Vor. III Ne 87. 2 
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object at g upon a white wall, a ſheet or a ſcreen of 
white paper, provided the object is farther from the lens 
than its principal focus. To make this picture ap 
diſtinct and bright, it muſt have no other light fall up- 
on it but what comes through the lens /; and for this 


reaſon the whole apparatus is to be placed in a dark 
room EFGH. The lens 4/ muſt be very convex, fo that 


the object de may be very near to it, and yet not be near- 


er than its principal focus: for by this means, as the 
object is near to the lens, the picture /# will be at a 
great diſtance from it, and conſequently the picture will 
be much bigger than the object. Since the picture is 


, inverted in reſpe& of the object, in order to make the 


picture appear with the right end upwards, it is neceſ- 


ſary that the object de ſhould be placed with the wrong 
end upwards. of 


Of the DrirreExRExNT REFRANGIBILITY of Lieur: 


Ws have hitherto ſuppoſed that a particle of light, as 
it comes from the ſun, is the leaſt particle into which light 
can be ſeparated, But we muſt now correct this ſup- 
poſition, by ſhewing, that a particle of light, as it comes 
from the ſyn, is, properly ſpeaking, a. bundle of rays, 
which may be ſeparated from one another. Therefore, 
for the future, by a ray of light we muſt be underſtood to 
mean, not that collection of particles which we have 
hitherto called by this name, but the lealt particles in- 
to which light can be ſeparated. 


Rays of light are ſaid to be differently reſrangible, 
when at the ſame or equal angles of incidence ſome 
are more turned out of the way than others. 


Rays are ſaid to be differently reflexible, if ſome are 
more eafily reflected than others, 


Light is called homogeneous, when all the rays are 6 
gually refrangible : it is called heterogeneous, when 
ſome rays are more reſrangible than others. 


The colours of homogeneous light are called primary or 


fimple colours ; and theſe of heterogenevus light are 
called ſecondary or mixed. 


The rays of the fun are not all equally refrangible 
and thoſe rays, which have a different degree of re- 
frangibility, have likewiſe a different colour. | 


If a beam of light SF, (No. 32.) that comes from 
the ſun, paſſes into a dark room through F a round hole 
in a window ſhutter EG; "this beam proceeding ſtraight 
forwards, and falling upon a paper at Y, would there make 
a round picture of the ſun, This picture would be a 
confuſed one indeed, if the hole is a large one and there is 
no lens in the hole. However, as this round ſpot of lighe 
is à picture of the ſun, we ſhall hereafter, notwithſtand- 
ing its confuſion, call it by this name. Now if a glaſs 
priſm ABC is placed between the hole in the window- 
ſhutter and the paper at Y, the rays of this beam, by the 
refraction which they ſuffer in the priſm, will be bent 
from their ſtrait courſe, and inſtead of going on ſo as to 
fall upon the paper at Y, they will be turned upwards, 
and the picture of the ſun produced by them will fall up- 
on a paper MN that is placed above Y, If all the rays 
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were equally bent upwards, the picture would be a round 
one upon the paper MN, after the rays have been re- 
fra cted, as well as when they paſſed ſtraight forwards and 
fell upon a paper at Y. But this refracted picture PT is 
found, to be oblong. The horizontal diameter or breadth 
of this oblong picture is equal to the diameter of the cir- 
cular one Y : but the perpendicular diameter or height 
of the picture PT is much greater than its breadth. The 
refraQtion is made upwards, and not in a horizontal direc- 
tion : therefore no alteration ought to be made in the 
breadth or horizontal diameter of the picture; becauſe 
no refration, that is not in the direction of that diame- 


ter, can make the picture either broader or narrower. 


And if all the rays were equally refra&ted upwards, fuch 
a refraction would not change the length of the picture; 
2s it is round when it falls at J, fo it would be round 
when it is refracted upwards by the priſm and falls at PT. 
This oblong pictute conſiſts therefore of rays, which are 
differently refrangible : they all fall at equal angles of 
obliquity upon BC the fiſt fide of the priſm, but in the 
refraftion E. are more turned out of the way than 
others : thoſe rays which go to P, the upper part of the 
picture, are the moſt refrangible ; and thoſe which go to 
T, the lower part of it, are leaſt refrangible: the reſt, 
which fall between P and T, have intermediate degrees of 
refrangibility. | 
This oblong picture is of different colours in different 
parts of it. The molt refrangible rays at P are violet, the 
leaſt refrangible at T are red; the rays of intermediate 
refrangibility from the violet downwards to the red are 
indigo-coloured, blue, green, yellow, and orange. So 
that the whole picture is made up of rays of theſe ſeven 
different colours. We may from hence ſee the reaſon 
why the coloured picture conſiſting of differently refran- 
gible rays ſhould be oblong, in ſuch a manner that the two 
fides of it are right lines, and the two ends ſemicircles. 
For it conſiſts (as in No. 33.) of ſeven circles, the higheſt 
of which PAGQ is violet, the loweſt STN is red, the 
five intermediate ones, BH, CI, DK, EL, OM, are 
indigo coloured, blue, green, yellow, and orange. The 
white round picture Y, (No. 32.) is formed by hetero- 
- geneous rays, that are of ſeven different forts, diſtin- 
- guiſhed from one another by their different degrees of 
refrangibility and different colours. The refraction of 
the priſm ſeparates theſe rays from one another by re- 
fracting ſome of them more and others leſs. And conſe- 
_ quently the refracted picture will conſiſt of feven round 


- pictures one below another. Theſe round pictures are ſo 


near to each other, that the higheſt of them APGR will 
mix itſelf with ſome of thoſe below it, as with BH and 
CQI. This nearneſs of theſe ſeveral round pictures to 
each other will prevent their colours from being diſtinctly 
ſeen; it will likewiſe make the ſides A8, GN, which 
are. compoſed. of ſmall arcs of circles very cloſe to one a- 


nother, appear like right lines; but the two ends P and 


I will be ſemicircles. 


If the centres of theſe circles continue at the ſame diſ and this beam falls upon a priſm ACB, the ſides of which 


tance from one another, and the circles themſelves are 


made leſs, as apg, bh, ci, dk, el, om, iin, they will when the obliquity of theſe rays, as they are to paſs out 
then be diſtin& or will not mix with each other; and of the priſm at its baſe BC, is leſs than 4o degrees, the 


as the colours of the ſeveral. parts will by this means 
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be kept ſeparate, ſo the refracted rays, inſtead of forms 
ing one continued oblong picture, will form ſeven ſmall 
circular ones placed in a line perpendicular to the horizon; 
This ſeparation of the ſeveral parts in the refracted pic. 
ture from each other is brought about, (as in No. 34. 
by making the hole F in the window-ſhutter very ſmall, 
and by collecting the rays that come through it with a con · 
vex lens MN. For this will make a very ſmall white 
picture of the ſun at L, if there is no priſm. abe: but the 
refraction of this pri'm, if it is placed a little beyond the 
lens, will ſeparate the heterogeneous rays by refraQting 
them upwards ; and inſtead of one {mall round and white 
pictute at L, there will be ſeven ſmall round pictures at 
PT, of which r will be violet, indigo, u blue, x green 
yellow, y orange, and z ted. 

- That the priſm ABC (No. 32.) does not make the 
rays diverge, ſo as to ſpread over the ſpace PT, upon any 
other account but their different refrangibility, will be 
evident, if (as in No. 35.) a ſecond priſm DH is pla- 
ced beyond the firſt abc. For if the rays that come 
from S and paſs through the hole F of the window-ſhut- 
ter EG, were by the firſt priſm abc made to diverge and 
form the oblong picture PT upon avy other account be- 
ſides their different refrangidility; then, ſuppoſing a ſe- 
cond priſm DH to be placed at right angles to the for- 
mer, the effect muſt be this; the firſt priſm abc makes 
the rays diverje from one another in a line PT perpen. 
dicular to the horizon, and conſequently the ſecond priſm 
DH muſt make them diverge from one another in a line 
parallel to the horizon; ſo that the ſecond priſm would 
increaſe the breadih of the picture, as much as the firſt 
increaſed its length; and as one priſm alone makes the 
picture a long one, both of them together would make it 
ſquare, as prit. But this ſecond refraction does not alter 
the figure of the picture, but only the poſition of it: 
the ſecond priſm refracts the picture ſideways ; and thoſe 
rays, which fell the higheſt at P after the firlt refrac- 
tion, are refracted ſideways the moſt by the ſecond priſm; 
thoſe which fell the loweſt at T are refracted ſideways the 
leaſt; by which means the picture, though it continues ob- 
long, will not be perpendicular tothe horizon as PT was, but 
will be inclined fo as to lie in the poſition pe. This makes ite- 
vident, that the ſpreading of the rays by the firlt refraction 
was owing to their different refrangibility, and to no other 
cauſe, It muſt be owiog to their different refrangibt- 
lity, becauſe thoſe which were molt refracted upwards 
by the firſt priſm are molt refracted fideways by the 
ſecond. It cannot be-owing to any other cauſe, becauſe 
if it was, the ſecond priſm would ſpread the rays in 
breadth as much as the firſt priſm. ſpreads them in length, 
and both priſms would make the picture ſquare. 


T hoſe rays of light, which are moſt refrangible, are 
likewiſe meſt reflexible. 


When a beam of light is admitted into a dark chamber 
through the hole F in the window-ſhutter EG, (No. 36.) 


AC and AB are equal, and the angle at A a right one; 


greatelſt part of the beam will paſs out, but ſome few * 
| =. 47A „ 
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will be reflected at the ſurface BC. The rays, which paſs 
through the baſe, form an oblong coloured picture HK, 
where MH is a more refrangible ray, and MK a leſs re- 
frangible one, If the few rays of the beam, which are 
reflected from M in the direction MN, are made to paſs 
through another priſm XXV, they will likewiſe form an 
oblong coloured picture pt, where p is the moſt refran- 
gible and t the leaſt refrangible ray. This picture will 
be a very faint one, becaule there are but few rays re- 
flected from M. 

Now if the priſm ACB is turned ſlowly round upon 
its axis in the direction ACB, the obliquity of the rays 
EM to the baſe BC will keep increaſing, till at laſt this 
obliquity may become ſo great, that no rays will paſs 
out at M, but all of them will be reflected. When this 
total reflection is made, the oblong picture pt, which was 
faint before, will become much brighter, becayſe. then 
not only a few rays, but all the beam, will be reflected 
thither. This total reflection will not be made all at 
once; but as the priſm is turned ſlowly round upon its 
axis, the moſt refrangible rays MH will be firſt reflected, 
for the violet colour will diſappear in the oblong picture 
HK, whilſt all the other colours continue as bright as 
they were before; and when this colour diſappears at 
HK, the ſame colour at p will become bright, and all 
the other colours at pt will continue as faint as they were 
before, When the priſm is turned a little farther upon 
its axis, the indigo colour, which conſiſts of rays that have 
the next greateſt degree of refrangibility, will be reflec- 
ted, ſo that this colour will diſappear at HE and will 
become bright at pr. The ſame thing will happen to all 
the rays in their order ; as the priſm is turned round, 
each different ſort of rays will be reflected ſooner as the 
rays have a greater degree of refrangibility, or later as 
they have a leſs degree. The red rays at K, which are the 
leaſt refrangible of all, will be reflected laſt of all, From 
hence therefore it appears, that the rays of the ſun are 
differently reflexible, and that thoſe which are molt re- 
frangible are likewiſe moſt reflexible. 


latation or ſcattering of the rays. 


Wen the rays of any one particular colour in the ob- 
long picture of the ſun, as the green rays, for inſtance, 
are ſeparated from one another ; if ſome of theſe green 
rays which are homogeneal, or are all equally refrangible, 
are tranſmitted through a very ſmall round hole in a ſtiff 
paſteboard, and ate refracted by a priſm on the other ſide 
of the hole, the picture formed by theſe green rays after 
refraction upon a white paper held. beyond the priſm will 
not be oblong, but circular, as the hole is through which 
they paſſed. Therefore this homogeneous light is not 
Cilated, nor are the rays of it ſcattered by this refraction. 


The confuſed appearance of objettr, whon they are ſcen 


through refratting bodies, is owing to the different re- 
frangibility of light. | 
Ir flies, or the letters of a ſmall print, or any other 
minute objects, are placed in heterogeneal light, ſuch as a 


3 beam of the ſun's, which has never been ſeparated 
aa; refraction into its homogeneous parts; theſe ob- 


be agreeable, 
more pleaſant to the eye, as the force of the rays-is neither 
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jects being viewed through a glaſs-priſm will be ſeen con” 
fuſedly, their edges will appear ſo miſty that the ſmaller 
parts of minute animals cannot eaſily be dillinguiſhed from 
wa als; 2 and the letters of the ſmall print cannot be 
read, 
bomogeneous light, which is ſeparated from all other rays 
of a different refrangibility in the manner already deſcri- 
bed, they will appear as diſtinct through a priſm as if 
they were viewed with the naked eye. Therefore we 
may conclude, that this confuſion is owing to the different 
refrangibility of thoſe rays which come from the objects ; 
ſince objects never appear confuſed when they are ſeen 
through refracting bodies, unleſs they are enlightened 


with ſeveral forts of rays which have different degrees 
of refrangibility. | 


It is probable that any fingle ray of the leaſt reſrangs- 
ble fort contains a greater quantity of matter than any 
Angle ray of the moſt refrangible ſort. 


We have already ſeen, that at the ſame angles of in- 
cidence violet rays will be more refracted or more turned 
out of the way than red rays. And we have likewiſe ſeer,. 
that rays are refracted when they paſs out of one medium 
into another, by being either more or leſs attracted in one 
medium than they are in the other. Now ſince, hen 
all other circumſtances are equal, when red rays and violet 
rays fall at equal obliquities, and are to paſs out of glaſs 
into air, ſo that the mediums, and conſequently the at- 
tractive force or cauſe of refraction, is given ; if the ſame 
cauſe can turn the violet rays more out of the way, or 
refract them more, than it does the red rays, theſe rays 
muſt have different moments ; the moſt refrangible rays, 
or thoſe which are moſt eaſily turned out of the way, have 
the leaſt moment; and the leaſt refrangible rays, or thofe 
which are moſt difficult to turn out of the way, have the- 
greateſt moment. But if all ſorts of rays have the ſame 
velocity, their reſpective quantities of matter will be as 
their moments ; and PUT HEIRS any ſingle ray of the 
moſt refrangible ſort contains a leſs quantity of matter 


Homogeneous light is reſracted regularly without any di- | than any fingle ray of the leaſt refrangible ſort. 


It may be upon this account that a red colour, or a 
pale purple, is leſs pleaſant to the eye than a blue, green, 
or a-yellow, The red rays ſtrike the eye with ſo great 
a force as to be offenſive to it; and the ſmall force of 
the pale purple ones will produce too faint a ſenſation to 
The intermediate colours are therefore 


too great to be offenſive, nor too ſmall to produce a quick 
and lively ſenſatlon. 


The colours of homegeneous light are ſo invariable, that 


neither any refraction ner any reflection can alter 
them. 


Ir abeam of homogeneous light paſſes through a round 
hole in a paſteboard, and then is refracted by a priſm on 
the other fide. of the hole, this refraction will make no 


alteration in the colour. of the rays ; if they were-red, or 


whatever was their colour, before they entered the priſm, 
their colour will till be the ſame, when they have paſſed 
through it, and fall upon a white paper held beyond the 
priſm, This proves the firſt part of the propoſition, * 


- 


But if the ſame objects are placed in a beam of 
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the colours of homogencous light are, to be changed by any 
ref raction. a 

Red lead, when it is viewed in open day- light, or when 
heterogeneous rays fall upon it, will likewiſe be red, if 


it is placed in homogeneous red light: but red lead, when 


it is placed in any other fort of homogeneous light, will 
have the ſame colour with the rays that fall upon it and 
are reflected from it: if it is placed in yellow homogene- 
ous light, it will be yellow; if in green light, it will be 
green; or if in blue light, it will be blue. Conſequently 
the reflection of the rays from the red lead make no alte- 
ration in their colour ; for if it did, rays of any fort re- 


flected from the lead would be of rhe ſame colour, fo that 


it would appear red in whatever ſort of light it was pla- 
ced. The ſame that is here ſaid of red lead, is true of 


h any other ſubſtance of any other colour. Graſs, which 


45 green either in open day-light or in homogeneous green 
light, will not change the colour of any homogeneous rays 
by reflecting them, but will itſelf have the ſame colour 
with the rays in which it is placed; it will be red in red 
light, or blue in blue light, or yellow in yellow light. 

From hence we may conclude, by the way, that a body 
is of any particular colour, not becauſe it reflects no other 
rays but thoſe of that particular colour, but becauſe it re- 
flets thoſe more copiouſly and others more ſparingly. 
Red lead, as it appears red in red light, ſo in green light 
it appears green, or ia blue light it appears blue: con- 
ſequently it reflects rays of theſe ſorts, and in the ſame 
manner it might be ſhewn to reflect all other ſorts of rays. 
But then, the red colour of red lead, when it is placed in 
red light, is much brighter than any other colour will be 
that it puts on by being placed in another ſort of light : 
conſequently it reflects red rays more copiouſſy than any 
other fort of rays; and for this reaſon, when it is placed 
in open day-light, where it reflects all forts of rays at once, 
the red rays are ſo much more numerous than the reſt, as 
to make the whole mixture of their own colour. 


Colours may be produced by compoſition, which ſhall in 
appearance be like the” colour of homogeneous light : 
but then theſe compound colours will be altered by re- 
frattion. 


Wuen, by means of two holes in the window-ſhutter 
of a dark room and of two priſms, two oblong coloured 
pictures are produced; if a circular piece of white paper 

is ſo placed that the red light of one picture and the yel- 
low light of the other may fall upon it, this mixture will 
produce an orange colour, that in appearance will be like 
the primary orange colour, But between the ſimple and 
compound colour, though they are alike in appearance, 
there wil be this difference; if the circular piece of paper, 
when it is enlightened with compound orange, is viewed 
through a priſm, the rays will be found to be differently 
© refrangible, and they will, by the refraction of the priſm, 
de fo ſeparated from one another, that the paper ſeen 
through it will appear as two circles, one of which will 
be red and the other yellow; whereas, if the ſame paper, 
when it is enlightened with ſimple or primary orange, is 
viewed in like manner through a priſm, the rays will be 
found to be equally refrangible, and the paper will appear 
through the priſm, as it does to the naked eye, to be one 
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orange · coloured circle diſtiactly terminated all round. 
After the ſame manner other homogeneous colours, ag 
blue and. yellow, when mixed together, will produce a 
a he compound colour like the intermediate homogene- 
ous green colour in appearance. But then the rays, of 
this compound green will not be all of them equally re- 
irs, ro as the rays of the ſimple or primary green co- 

our are. 


The whiteneſs of the ſun's light is compounded of all the 


primery colours mixed in a due proportion. 


Leer the oblong coloured picture (No. 37.) fall upon 
the convex lens MN ; and then all the rays which are 
ſeparated from one another at PT will be collected to- 
gether by paſſing through the lens, and will meet at its fo- 
cus G, in ſuch a manner as to form a round picture of the 
ſun upon a white paper DE. This round picture, which 
conſiſts of rays of all ſorts, of red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, indigo, and violet, is white. And this whiteneſs is 
compounded of all the primary colours mixed together, 
None of the rays change :heir colour by being mixed with 
the reſt; each ſort retains the ſame colour after itis mixed 
with the reſt that it had before; neither the red rays, nor 
the orange, nor the yellow, nor the blue, nor the green, 
nor the indigo, nor the violet, are made white by being 
mixed with the reſt at the focus; but though none of the 
parts are white, yet the whole mixture is white. 

That the whiteneſs at the focus G ariſes from a mixture 
of all the primary colours, is evideat. For if anyof the 
colours are intercepted at the lens, the focus loſes its white- 
neſs, and becomes of that colour which ariſes from a mix- 
ture of thoſe which are not intercepted, Thus if all the 
rays at PP are intercepted except the yellow, the orange, 
and the red, the focus will not be white, but will be o- 
range-coloured, If all therays are intercepted at PT, ex- 
cept the blue, the green, and the yellow, the focus will 
then be green. The orange in one caſe, and the green in 
the other caſe, is the compound colour ariſing from a mix- 
ture of thoſe rays which are not intercepted. And in 
either caſe, if the rays that were intercepted are again 
ſuffered to paſs through the lens, the focus will recover 
its whiteneſs. | 

It may be more difficult to ſhew that the rays, when 
they are all of them mixed at the focus, retain their pro- 
per colours, and are none of them white though the 
compound mixture is white. To make this out, let the 
paper be removed from DE, where all the rays are mix- 
ed upon it at G, to de, where, it will receive the rays, 
after they have croſſed one another at the focus, and 
having got beyond it diverge again. Th this poſition of the 

the paper, becauſe the rays that were mixed at the focus 
| hare diverged from thence, and are again ſeparated from 
one another, the oblong coloured picture will appear 2. 
gain at 1%, ſo that the red colour T, which was the low- 
eſt at the lens, will be the higheſt at the paper de. BY! 
though the colours are thus inverted by paſſing the focus, 
yet all of them appear at : which would have been. 
impoſſible, if each fort of rays, by being mixed with tht 
relſt at the focus, had loſt their colour, and had been made 
white, Nor indeed is the colour of any ſort of rays at 


changed by beipg -mixed with the reſt at the focus; - 
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the ſame rays that produced any particular colour in the 


oblong picture PT are the rays that produce the ſame 
colour in the inverted picture %; as would be evident 


from intercepting any particular colour at PT: for if the 
green rays, for inſtance, are intercepted at PT, there will 
be no green at y: or if the red ate intercepted at PT, 
there will then appear no red colour at 7p: and the ſame 
ching will happen upon intercepting the rays of any other 
colour at PT, for then that colour wilt vaniſh at . 


Colours may be produced by compoſition that are neither 
exadtly like any of the primary ones, nor ſully white, 


Ir the red rays of one coloured picture are mixed with 


the violet rays of another, according to the various pro- 
portions in Which they are mixed, various purples will 
be produced, ſuch as are not like in appearance to the 
colour of any homogeneous light ; and of theſe purples, 
mixed with yellow and blue, may be made other new co- 
lours, l 

By mixing the coloured powders which painters uſe, 
though the powders themſelves reſemble the primary co- 


lours, yet the mixture may be grey, or dun, or ruſſet- 


brown, ſuch as are the colours of a man's nail, of a mouſe, 
of aſhes, of ordinary ſtones, of mortar, of duſt and dirt 
in the high-ways. Thus one part of red lead, and five of 
viride zris, compoſe a dun colour like that of a mouſe. 
If to orpiment, which is yellow, a full bright purple pow- 
der uſed by-painters is added, the mixture may be made 
of a pale red; and with the addition of a little viride æris, 
which, as the name imports, is green, and of a little blue 
biſe, this pale red will change to grey or pale white, ſuch 
as is the colour of aſhes, or of wood newly cut, or of a 
man's ſkin, | 
Theſe grey, dun, and ruffet colours are only imperfect 
ſorts of white. And. we may underſtand, why the mix- 
ture of theſe coloured powders ſhould produce an imper- 
fet white, and not a full bright one, from the following 
obſervation. All coloured powders ſuppreſs and ſtop great 
part of the light that falls upon them: they reflect more 
of thoſe rays from whence their colour ariſes than of any 
other ſort; but they reflect even thoſe more ſparingly 
than white bodies do. Red lead, for inttance, reflects 
fewer red rays than white paper does; for if red lead and 
white paper are both of them placed in homogeneous red 
light, the paper will appear of a brighter red than thelead. 
But if red lead ſuppreſſes many red rays, it may well be 
ſuppoſed to ſuppreſs many more rays of other colours; 
ſince its redneſs is owing to its reflecting red rays more 
copiouſly, and all other rays more ſparingly. From heoce 
ir follows, that in a mixture of coloured powders, though 
they reflect rays of all ſorts in a due proportion, ſo that 
the compound light will not be more of one colour than 
another, but will be white; yet the whiteneſs will be 
much leſs bright than that of paper; becauſe the mixture 
of powders ſuppreſſes and ſtops many rays, whereas the 
Paper reflects almoſt all the rays that fall upon it, and 
ſuppreſſes ſcarce any. Thus the whiteneſs in the mixture 
of powders, and the whiteneſs in the paper, are both of the 
ſame ſort, and differ from one another only in degree, or 


in the quantity of light. Therefore, if ſome of this mix- 
ture of 


of 


{ powders is placed in bright ſunſhine, and a piece 
white paper is placed in the ſhade, the mixture by thus 
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increaſing the light, and the paper by thus diminiſhing it, 
may be made to appear equally white. 


The colours of all bodies are either the fimple colours of 


homogeneous light, or ſuch compound colours as ariſe 
rom a mixture of homogeneous light, -— 


Ec ſort of light has a peculiar colour of its own, 
which no refraction or reflection can change. Therefore 
the colour of no natural body can be any other than either 
the colour of ſome ſort of homogeneous light, or a com- 
prone colour ariſing from a mixture of the ſeveral ſorts. 

or bodies appear coloured only by reflectiug light; and 


no reflection can give any other colours to the rays but 
what they had before, 


Of the Corouss of THIN TRANSPARENT Prarrs. 


Water, air, glaſs, or any other tranſparent ſubſtance, 
when drawn out into thin plater, become coloured. 


Warts, when it is made tenacious by having ſoap 
mixed with it, may be blown up into a bubble A, (No. 28.) 
ſuch as children play with. If this bubble is ſet under a 
glaſs, ſo that the motion of the air may not affect it, then 
as the water glides down the ſides of it, and the top of it 
at A grows thinner, ſeveral colours will ſucceſſively appear 
at A, and will ſpread themſelves from thence in rings ſur- 
rounding A, and deſcending farther and farther down the 
ſides of the bubble, till they vaniſh at BC in the ſame order 
in which they appeared. Thus, for inſtance, the firſt colour 
that appears at A, the top of the bubble, is red: this red ſpot 
ſpreads itſelf into a circular ring round A, and then the 
uy of the bubble A becomes blue: this blue ſpot ſpreads 
itſelf in the ſame manner round A, and then A becomes 
red a ſecond time. Before we go on to conſider what o- 
ther colours ariſe at A, we will obſerve what becomes of 
thoſe which ariſe firſt, The red, which firſt appeared 
at A, ſpreads itſelf into a circular ring round A: this 
ring grows larger, as the water glides down the ſides of 
the bubble; ſo that the coloured ring glides down the 
bubble along with the water, till it ſinks at laſt to BC, 
and there encompaſſes the bubble. In like manner the 
blue, which arifes at A after the red, ſpreads itſelf and 
deſcends down the bubble, as the red ring did. The co- 
lour which ariſes next at A, is red a ſecond time; this 
ſpreads itſelf in the ſame manner, and is ſucceeded by blue 
a ſecond time. Theſe are followed by a great variety of 
colours, which appear ſucceſſively at A, and ſpread them- 
ſelves from thence in this order: Red, yellow, green, blue, 
purple ; then again red, yelluw, green, blue, violet; and 
laſtly, red, yellow, white, blue. This laſt blue colour is 
ſacceeded at A by a black ſpot, which reflects ſcarce any 
light: this ſpot dilates itſelf, but not into a circular ring 
as the colours had done; it becomes broader and broader, 
till the bubble breaks. , 

A thin plate of water of the ſame ſort with this bub- 
ble, but more laſting, may be otherwiſe procured. If a 

piece of plane poliſhed glaſs is placed vpon the object - 
glaſs of a long teleſcope, as in (No. 39.) the plane fur- 
face of one glaſs, and the convex or- of the 6ther, will 
touch one another only at a ſingle point; and if the inter- 
val between them is filled with water, as the glaſſes are 
preſſed together, the ſame colours ariſe at the point of 
3 — contact 
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the colours of homogeneous light are, to be changed by any 
ref raction. 

Red lead, when it is viewed in open day- light, or when 
heterageneous rays fall upon it, will likewiſe be red, if 


it is placed in homogeneous red light: but red lead, when 


it is pliced in any other fort of homogeneous light, will 
have the ſame colour with the rays that fall upon it and 
are reflected from it: if it is placed in yellow homogene- 
ous light, it will be yellow; if in green light, it will be 
green; or if in blue light, it will be blue. Confequently 
the reflection of the rays from the red lead make no alte- 
ration in their colour ; for if it did, rays of any fort re- 


flected from the lead would be of rhe ſame colour, fo that 


it would appear red in whatever ſort of light it was pla- 
ced. The ſame that is here ſaid of red lead, is true of 


| any other ſubſtance of any other colour. Graſs, which 


is green either in open day-light or in homogeneous green 
light, will not change the colour of any homogeneous rays 
by reflecting them, but will itſelf have the ſame colour 
with the rays in which it is placed; it will be red in red 
light, or blue in blue light, or yellow in yellow light. 

From hence we may conclude, by the way, that a body 
is of any particular colour, not becauſe it reflects no other 
rays but thoſe of that particular colour, but becauſe it re- 
flects thoſe more copiouſly and others more ſparingly. 
Red lead, as it appears red in red light, ſo in green light 
it appears green, or in blue light it appears blue: con- 
ſequently it reflects rays of theſe ſorts, and in the ſame 
manner it might be ſhewn to reflect all other ſorts of rays. 
But then the red colour of red lead, when it is placed in 
red light, is much brighter than any other colour will be 
that it puts on by being placed in another fort of light: 
conſequently it reflects red rays more copiouſly than any 
other fort of rays; and for this reaſon, when it is placed 
in openday-light, where it reflects all forts of rays at once, 
the red rays are ſo much more numerous than the reſt, as 
to make the whole mixture of their own colour, 


Colours may be produced by compoſition, which ſhall in 
appearance be like tbe colour of homogeneous light : 
but then theſæ compound colours will be altered by re- 
frattion. | 


Wuen, by means of two holes in the window-ſhutter 
of a dark room and of two priſms, two oblong coloured 
pictures are produced; if a circular piece of white paper 

is fo placed that the red light of one picture and the yel- 
low light of the other may fall upon it, this mixture will 
produce an orange colour, that in appearance will be like 
the primary orange colour, But between the ſimple and 
compound colour, though they are alike in appearance, 
there will be this difference; if the circular piece of paper, 
when it is enlightened with compound orange, is viewed 
through a priſm, the rays will be found to be differently 
refrangible, and they will, by the refraction of the priſm, 
de fo ſeparated from one another, that the paper ſeen 
through it will appear as two circles, one of which will 
be red and the other yellow; whereas, if the ſame paper, 
when it is enlightened with ſimple or primary orange, is 
viewed in like manner through a priſm, the rays will be 
found to be equally refrangible, and the paper will appear 
through the priſm, as it does to the naked eye, to be one 
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orange · coloured circle diſtiactly terminated all round. 
After the ſame manner other homogeneous colours, ag 
blue and yellow, when mixed together, will produce a 
a ne compound colour like the intermediate homogene- 
ous green colour in appearance, But then the rays, of 
this compound green will not be all of them equally re- 
frangible, as the rays of the ſimple or primary green co- 
lour are. | | 


The whiteneſs of the ſun's light is compounded of all the 


primary colours mixed in a due proportion, 


Ler the oblong coloured picture (No. 37.) fall upon 
the convex lens MN ; and then all the rays which are 
ſeparated from one another at PT will be collected to- 
gether by paſſing through the lens, and will meet at its fo- 
cus G, in ſuch a manner as to form a round picture of the 
ſun upon a white paper DE. This round picture, which 
conſiſts of rays of all ſorts, of red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, indigo, and violet, is white. And this whiteneſs is 
compounded of all the primary colours mixed together, 
None of the rays change heit colour by being mixed with 
the reſt; each ſort retains the ſame colour after it is mixed 
with the reſt that it had before; neither the red rays, nor 
the orange, nor the yellow, nor the blue, nor the green, 
nor the indigo, nor the violet, are made white by being 
mixed with the reſt at the focus; but though none of the 
parts are white, yet the whole mixture is white. 

That the whiteneſs at the focus G ariſes from a mixture 
of all the primary colours, is evideat. For if anyof the 
colours are intercepted at the lens, the focus loſes its white- 
neſs, and becomes of that colour which ariſes from a mix- 
ture of thoſe which are not intercepted, Thus if all the 
rays at PPT are intercepted except the yellow, the orange, 
and the red, the focus will not be white, but will be o- 
range-coloured, If all the rays are intercepted at PT, ex- 
cept the blue, the green, and the yellow, the focus will 
then be green. The orange in one caſe, and the green in 
the other caſe, is the compound colour ariſing from a mix- 
ture of thoſe rays which are not intercepted. And in 
either caſe, if the rays that were intercepted are again 
ſuffered to paſs through the lens, the focus will recover 
its — . | ntfs 

It may be more difficult to ſhew that the rays, when 
they are all of them mixed at the focus, retain their pro- 

per colours, and are none of them white though the 
compound mixture is white. To make this out, let the 
paper be removed from DE, where all the rays are mix- 
ed upon it at G, to de, where, it will receive the rays, 
after they have croſſed one another at the focus, and 
having got beyond it diverge again. Th this poſition of the 
the paper, becauſe the rays that were mixed at the focus 
bare diverged from thence, and are again ſeparated from 
one another, the oblong coloured picture will appear 2. 
gain at 1%, ſo that the red colour T, which was the low- 
eſt at the lens, will be the higheſt at the paper de. But 
though the colours are thus inverted by paſſing the focus, 
yet all of them appear at % which would have been. 
impoſſible, if each ſort of rays, by being mixed with tbe 
relt at the focus, had loſt their colour, and had been made 
white, Nor indeed is the colour, of any ſort of rays at * 


changed by being mixed with the reſt at the focus; 1 


= 


r 


the ſame rays that produced any particular colour in the 


oblong picture PT are the rays that produce the ſame 
colour in the inverted picture %; as would be evident 


from intercepting any particular colour at PT: for if the 
green rays, for inſtance, are intercepted at PT, there will 
be no green at %: or if the red are intercepted at PT, 
there will then appear no red colour at y: and the ſame 
thing will happen upon intercepting the rays of any other 
colour at PT, for then that colour wilt vaniſh at %. 


Colours may be produced by compoſition that are neither 
exadtly like any of the primary ones, nor fully white, 


Ir the red rays of one coloured picture are mixed with 


the violet rays of another, according to the various pro- 
portions in Which they are mixed, various purples will 
be produced, ſuch as are not like in appearance to the 
colour of any homogeneous light ; and of theſe purples, 
mixed with yellow and blue, may be made other new co- 
lours, l 

By mixing the coloured powders which painters uſe, 
though the powders themſelves reſemble the primary co- 


lours, yet the mixture may be grey, or dun, or ruſſet- 


brown, ſuch as are the colours of a man's nail, of a mouſe, 
of aſhes, of ordinary ſtones, of mortar, of duſt and dirt 
in the high-ways. Thus one part of red lead, and five of 
viride zris, compoſe a dun colour like that of a mouſe. 
If to orpiment, which is yellow, a full bright purple pow- 
der uſed by-painters is added, the mixture may be made 
of a pale red; and with the addition of a little viride zris, 
which, as the name imports, is green, and of a little blue 
biſe, this pale red will change to grey or pale white, ſuch 
as is the colour of aſhes, or of wood newly cut, or of a 
man's ſkin, 

Theſe grey, dun, and ruffet colours are only imperfect 
ſorts of white. And we may underſtand, why the mix- 
ture of theſe coloured powders ſhould produce an imper- 
ſect white, and not a full bright one, from the following 
obſervation. All coloured powders ſuppreſs and ſtop great 
part of the light that falls upon them: they reflect more 
of thoſe rays from whence their colour ariſes than of any 
other ſort; but they reflect even thoſe more ſparingly 
than white bodies do. Red lead, for inſtance, reflects 
fewer red rays than white paper does; for if red lead and 
white paper are both of them placed in homogeneous red 
light, the paper will appear of a brighter red than the lead. 
But if red lead ſuppreſſes many red rays, it may well be 
ſuppoſed to ſuppreſs many more rays of other colours; 
ſince its redneſs is owing to its reſlecting red rays more 
copiouſly, and all other rays more ſparingly. From hence 
it follows, that in a mixture of coloured powders, though 
they reflect rays of all ſorts in a due proportion, ſo that 
the compound light will not be more of one colour than 
another, but will be white; yet the whiteneſs will be 
much leſs bright than that of paper; becauſe the mixture 
of powders ſuppreſſes and ſtops many rays, whereas the 
paper reflects almoſt all the rays that fall upon it, and 
ſuppreſſes ſcarce any. Thus the whiteneſs in the mixture 
of powders, and the whiteneſs in the paper, are both of the 
ſame ſort, and differ from one another only in degree, or 
in the quantity of light, Therefore, if ſome of this mix- 

ture of powders is placed in bright ſunſhine, and a piece 


of white paper is placed in the ſhade, the mixture by thus 
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increaſing the light, and the paper by thus diminiſhing it, 
may be made to appear equally white. 


The colours of all bodies are either the fimple colours of 
homogeneous light, or ſuch compound colours as ariſe 
rom a mixture of homogeneous light. 


Ec ſort of light has a peculiar colour of its own, 
which no refraction or reflection can change. Therefore 
the colour of no natural body can be any other than either 
the colour of ſome ſort of homogeneous light, or a com- 
N colour arifing from a mixture of the ſeveral ſorts. 

or bodies appear coloured only by reflefing light; and 


no reflection can give any other colours to the rays but 
what they had before, 


Ps 


Of the Colours of THIN TRANSPARENT PLATES, 


Water, air, glaſs, or any other tranſparent ſubſtance, 
when drawn out into thin plater, become coloured. 


Warts, when it is made tenacious by having ſoap 
mixed with it, may be blown up into a bubble A, (No. 28.) 
ſuch as children play with. If this bubble is ſer under a 
glaſs, ſo that the motion of the air may not affect it, then 
as the water glides down the ſides of it, and the top of it 
at A grows thinner, ſeveral colours will ſucceſhvely appear 
at A, and will ſpread themſelves from thence in rings ſur- 
rounding A, and deſcending farther and farther down the 
ſides of the bubble, till they vaniſh at BC in the ſame order 
in which they appeared. Thus, for inſtance, the firſt colour 
that appears at A, the top of the bubble, is red: this red ſpot 
ſpreads itſelf into a circular ring round A, and then the 
top of the bubble A becomes blue: this blue ſpot ſpreads 
itſelf in the ſame manner round A, and then A becomes 
red a ſecond time. Before we go on to conſider what o- 


ther colours ariſe at A, we will obſerve what becomes f 


thoſe which ariſe firſt, The red, which firſt appeared 
at A, ſpreads itſelf into a circular ring round A: this 
ring grows larger, as the water glides down the ſides of 
the bubble; ſo that the coloured ring glides down the 
bubble along with the water, till it finks at laſt to BC, 
and there encompaſſes the bubble. In like manner the 
blue, which arifes at A after the red, ſpreads itſelf and 
deſcends down the bubble, as the red ring did. The co- 

lour which ariſes next at A, is red a ſecond time; this 
ſpreads itſelf in the ſame manner, and is ſucceeded by blue 
a ſecond time. Theſe are followed by a great variety of 
colours, which appear ſucceſſively at A, and ſpread them- 

ſelves from thence in this order: Red, yellow, green, blue, 

purple ; then again red, yelluw, green, blue, violet; and 

laſtly, red, yellow, white, blue. This laſt blue colour is 

ſacceeded at A by a black ſpot, which reflects ſcarce any 

light : this ſpot dilates itſelf, bar not into a circular ring 

as the colours had done; it becomes broader and broader, 

till the bubble breaks. 

A thin plate of water of the ſame ſort with this bub- 

ble, but more laſting, may be otherwiſe procured. If a 


piece of plane poliſhed glaſs is placed upon the object- 


glaſs of a long teleſcope, as in (No. 39.) the plane ſur- 
face of one glaſs, and the convex or- of the 6ther, will 
touch one another only at a ſingle point; and if the inter- 
val between them is filled with water, as the glaſſes are 
preſſed together, the ſame colours ariſe at the point of 
5 —— contact 
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contact, and ſpread themlelves in circular rings rouad it 
in che ſame order as in the ſoap-bubble. If BC (No. 40) 
is a ſection of the plane glaſs, and DAE a ſection of the 
convex one; when they are preſſed cloſe together, the thin 
place of water that fills the interval between them will 
have a black ſpot at A; and this ſpot will be encompaſſed 
with rings of colours, in the ſame order that they ſtand 
in that figure upon the line BC, on each fide of A. If the 
colours are reckoned in the order in which they ſtand on 
the plate of water after the black ſpot appears at A, and 
we reckon them from the ſpot A towards the edges of the 
plate at B and C; then we mult call blue the brit colour. 
But if we reckoa them in the order in which they aroſe 
at A, and ſpread themſelves; then we muſt begin from B 
or C, the edges of the plate, and go on towards Ay and in 
this reckoning, we malt call red the firſt colour, 

If there is no water between the two glaſſes, then the 
interval will be filled with air, and this thin plate of air 
will have the ſame colours that the plate of water had; 
with this difference only, that each of the coloured riags 
is larger in the plate of air than in the plate of water, 

When glaſs, is blown very thia at a lamp - furnace, thin 
plates of it thus formed will exhibit colours; ard fo like- 
wiſe will thin plates of Muſcovy-glaſs. Metals, when they 
are heated, ſend out to their ſurfaces ſcoria or vitrified 
parts, which cover the metals in form of a thin ſkin; and 
theſe ſcotia or thin plates cauſe colours upon the ſurface 
of the metal, ſuch as are made to appear on poliſhed ſteel 
by heating it, or on bell metal by melting it firſt and then 
pouring it on the ground to cool in the air. 


When the thin plate is denſer than the medium that ſur- 
rounds it, the colours are more vivid than they are 
when the plate is rarer than that medium. 


A thin bubble is aplate of water encompaſſed with air; 
where the ſubſtance of the plate, which is water, is den- 
{er than the air, which is the medium that ſurrounds it. 
Oa the contrary, the plate of air between the two glaſ- 
ſes BAC, DAE, (No. 40.) is encompaſſed with glaſs; 
and here the ſubſtance of the plate is rarer than that of 
the circumambient medium ; and the colours on the 
bubble of water are more vivid than thoſe on the thin 
plate of air, 


When thin tranſparent plates reflect ene ſort of rays, they 
tranſmit the reſt. | 


If the plate of air between the two glaſſes BAC, DAE, 
(No. 40.) is viewed by reflected light, the colours of it 
are thoſe exprefſed on the upper part of the figure from 
B to C; but if we look through it, that is, if we viewit 
by tranſmitted light, or if the tranſmitted light falls upon 
a white paper, the colours that we ſee through the plate, 
or that fall on the paper, are thoſe exprefſed on the low- 
er part of the figure, Now, any of the tranſmitted colours 
are what would ariſe from a mixture of all the remaining 
rays, after thoſe of the reflected colour are ſeparated from 
the ſun's heterogeneal light. Thus, for inſtance, the fourth 
reflected colour from the black ſpot A incluſively is yellow, 
the tranſmitted colour is violet. The yellow rays, and ſome 
of the orange and green, are reflected here, ſo that the 
mixture of the refle&ed light will be yellow. The mix- 
ture of the tranſmitted light therefore will be violet, or 
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rather ſuch a purple as is not exactly like any of the pri. 
mary colours; for we obſerved, that from red rays, vio- 
let, and blue, new purpies may be produced. 
This is the cafe in ſome natural bodies, as well as in, 
theſe tranſparent artificial plates ; for if leaf-gold, which 
is made thin enough to tranſmit light, is held againſt the 
ſtrong light of the ſun's rays, the gold, which is yellow 
when ſeen by the reflected light, will be blue when thus 
ſeen by tranſmitted light. 
The ſeventh reflected colour incluſively from the black 
ſpot is blue, the ſeventh tranſmitted colour is yellow. 
When the rays which make the blue colour are taken 
out of the ſun's heterogeneaus light, the remaining rays 
will be yellow. Thus it happeas hkewiſe in ſame natural 
bodies; for an infuſion of lignum nephriticum, which is 
blue when ſeen by reflected light, is yellow when ſeen by 
tranimirted light. 
The black {pot A reflects ſcarce any light: and as ra 
of all colours are tranſmitted there, the tranſmitted co- 
lour is white; the third reflected colour from the black 
ſpot incluſively is white. Therefore, ſince all the rays 
are re{i-Qed -there, no colour ought to be ſeen there, 
when we look through the plate; and accardiogly that 
part of the plate is black. | 
Hence we ſee the reaſon why, if there be two liquors 
of fall colours in two different glaſs veſſels, ſuppoſe red 
and blue; though each is tranſparent when we look thro? 
it ſeparately, yet we ſhould not be able to ſee throagh. 
both of them together if one was held behind the o- 
ther. For if the blue liquor, for inſtance, is held towards 
the light, and the red towards the eye; ſince only blue 
rays paſs through the firſt liquor, and come to the ſe - 
cond; and ſince the ſecond liquor will traanſmit no blue 
rays, but only red ones; it follows, that no rays at all 
can come to the eye, 
Indeed ſome tranſparent bodies appear of the ſame co- 
lour, whether we ſee them by reflected or tranſmitted 
light. Of this ſort is molt painted glaſs. But when 
this is the caſe, the coloured rays are reflected from the 
ſecond ſurface of the body. Thus, if a piece of painted 
glaſs is yellow either when ſeen by reflected light or when 
een by tranſmitted light, all the rays but the yellow. 
ones are ſuppreſſed as they. paſs threugh the glaſs: of 
the yellow rays, molt are tranſmitted at the ſecond ſur. 
face; the few which are reflected from thence will be ſuf- 
ficient to tinge all the light yellow, which is reflected 
from the firſt ſurface. This will be evident from making 
the body. thick, and pitching it on the backſide: for by 
this means the reflected colour will be loſt; whereas, if it 
had been reflected from the firſt ſurface, the pitch at.the 
ſecond ſurface could not have altered it. 


The more denſe the ſubſtance it out of which a thin 
plate ir made, the leſs is the thickneſs of the plate 
where it reflects any certain colour. 


The colours are the ſame whether there is air or water 
between the two glaſſes BAC, DAE, (No. 30) on 
the coloured circles are fmaller in the plate of water than 
in the plate of air. Thus the yellow, for inſtance, which 
is the fourth coloured circle from the black ſpor, is a |" 
circle, or is nearer to the black ſpot, when there 5 4 
plate of water between the glaſſes, than when there 1b * 


* 
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late of air between tbem. Bot the leſs the diſtance 
from the point of contact A, the clo'er the glaſſes are 
io one another; and conſequently the thinner will be the 
plate that lies between them; corſequently that part of 
a plate of water where this yellow appears, is thin- 
ner than that part of a plate of water where' the ſame 
colour appears, And the ſame holds good in any other 
celour. But water is more denſe than air: therefore, 
the more denſe the ſubſtance is out of which a thin plate 
is made, the leſs is the thickneſs of the plate where it 
reflects any certain colour. 


The fort of colour, which is reſtected from any part 


of a thin plate, depends only upon the thickneſs of 


_ the plate itſelf in that part: but the ſame colour 
will be made leſs vivid by increaſing the denſity 
of the medium with which the plate is encompaſſed. 


The colours upon any part of a thin plate of Muſco- 
vy glaſs are the ſame in ſort, whether the plate is dry 
or wetted with water. Therefore the ſort of colour in 
any part depends not upon the medium that encompaſſes 
the platte but upon the thickneſs of the plate infelf ; 
ſince the colours are the ſame when the plate is dry and 
encompaſſed with air, or wet and ſo encompaſſed with 
water, But the ſame colours are more faint when the 
plate is wet, than whenit is dry; and conſequently, the 
brightneſs of the colours does depend upon the medium 
that encompaſſes the plate; and the denſer that medium 
is, the fainter will be the colours ; they are are more faint 
when the plate is covered with water than when it is 
dry and ſo is ſurrounded with air. 


The rays of light have alternate fits of eaſy reflec- 
tion and eaſy tranſmiſſion, which return at equal 
intervals, | 


Let GF, (No. 41.) be a beam of homogeneous light 
conſiſting all of one ſort of rays, as ſuppoſe all the rays 
"that compoſe the beam were red ones. Then, if theſe 
rays fall upon a thin plate of air between the two glaſſes 
BAC, DAE, at A there will be a dark ſpot, and all 
the rays will be tranſmitted: round this ſpot there 
will be a red ring, where all the rays are reflected; 
round this red ring there will be a dark ring, where 
all the rays are tranſmitted. And if the thickneſs, of 
be plate where all the rays are reflected in the ring 
neareſt to A is called 1, the thicknefs where the dark 
ring appears and all the rays are tranſmitted will be 2, 
Again, at that part of the plate where the thickneſs 
is 3, all the rays will be tl xy at the thickneſs 4, 
they will be all reflected. And thus alternately, as ex- 
preſſed by the lines in the figure, the rays will be reflec- 
ted in all parts of the plate where the thickneſs is ex · 
preſſed by any of the uneyen numbers 1, 3. 5, 7, 93 
Cc. and will be tranſmirted where the thickneſs is ex- 
preſſed by any of the even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, Oc. 
Now as the plate is the ſame in all parts, the cauſe 
of this alternate refleQion and tranſmiſfon muſt be in the 
rays themſelves; and their diſpoſitions to be thus al- 
ternately reflected and tranſmitted, are what we call fits 
ealy reflection and eaſy tranſmiſſion. 


e rays that are in a fit of eaſy reflection penetrate 


a3 far as the ſecond ſurface of the plate. For if the ſe- 
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cond ſurface gf a thin plate of Muſcovy glaſs is wetted, 
the colours cauſed by the alternate reflection grow fainter; 
whereas if the reflection was made at the firſt ſurface, 
wetting the ſecond could not affect the colours. Bur. 
ſince thoſe rays which have paſſed from the firſt ſarface 
of the plate to the ſecond where the thickneſs of it is 1, 
are reflected, and thoſe which have paſſed from the firſt 
ſurface to the ſecond where the thickneſs of it is 2, are 
tranſmitted ; and then again thoſe which have thus paſs- 
ed from one ſurface to the other, where the thicknefs is 
3, are reflected; and thoſe which have paſſed in the ſame 
manner, where the thickneſs is 4, are tranſmitted ; it 
follows, that the fits of eaſy reflection and tranſmiſſion 1 c- 
turn at equal intervals. So that, if a ray was to ſet out: 
from A in the line AB, (No. 42.) and was to bein a fit 
of eaſy refleftion when it had moved from A to c, it 
would be in- a fit of eaſy tranſmiſhon when it had mo- 
ved to twice that diſtance from A, or when it was got to 
d at e, or the diſtance 3 from A, it will be ina fit of ea- 
ſy reflection; at f, or the diſtance 4, in a fit. of eaſy 
tranſmiſſion; at g, or 5, in a fit of eaſy reflection; at 
B, or 6, in a fit of eafy tranſmiſſion : and thus, in the far- 
ther progreſs of the ray, the ſame firs will return at equal 
intervals, 1 $ | N 
Thus if the thickneſs of the plate of air, where the 
rays of any homogeneous colour are all reflected, is equal 
to Ac or 1, and the rays are in a fit of eaſy reflection 
when they come to the ſecond ſurface of the plate; then, 
where the thickneſs of the plate is Ad or 2, the rays 
will be in a fit of eaſy tranſmiſhon when they come to 
the ſecond ſurface, and conſequently will all paſs through, 
that ſurface. Again, where the thickneſs is Ae or. 3, the 
rays, when they come to the & cond ſurface, will bein a fit 
of eaſy reflection, and will all be reflected; where the 
thickneſs is Af or 4, the fit of eaſy tranſmiſſion will be 
returned when-the rays come to the ſecond-furface,' ſo. 
that all of them will be tranſmitted. * And in like man- 
ner, by ſuch fits returning at equal intervals, the rays. - 
will be reflected where the thickneſs is expreſſed by the. 
number 1, 3, 5, 7; 9, Cc. and will be tranſmitted where 
it is expreſſed by 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. © Be. 


When a thin coloured plate is viewed ob guely, the - 
colours of every part in the plate will be altered. 


When a bubble of water or a plate of air between two - 
glaſſes BAC, DAE, (No. 40.) is viewed obliquely, the - 
coloured rings dilate themſelves : and conſequently a ring 
of any one colour, by being dilated, gets into that part of 
the plate where a ring of ſome other colour. appeared 
when the plate was viewed directly. | 


If the plate is pc he the medium that encom- 
faſſes it, the coleurs of it, when viewed ebliguely, 
change leſs than they would if the plate was ra- 

rer than the medium that. encompaſſes it, 


A bubble of water is a thin plate denſer than the air 
that encompaſſes it: and. a plate of air between the tuo 
glaſſes BAC, DAE, (No. 48.) is rarer than the glaſs 
that encompaſſes it. Upon viewing each of theſe thin 
plates obliquely, the coloured rings on the plate of water 
dilate leſs than thoſe on the plate of air. Therefore, 
ſince it is by thys dilation of. the rings that a ring af 
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one colour gets into à part of the plate where a ring of 


ſome other colout appeared when the plate was viewed 
directly; that is, ſiace it it by this dilatation of the rings 
that the ſeveral parts of the plates change their colours; 


it follows, that any part of a plate of water encompaſſed 


with air changes colour leſs upon being viewed obliquely. 


than any part of a plate of air encompaſſed with glaſs, 


IV hen the medium which encompaſſes a coloured tranſ- 
parent plate is given, the colours change leſs up- 
on altering the ſituation of the eye, as the ſub- 

. ſtance is more denſe out of which that plate is made. 


Te matter out of which a bubble of water is made 


is not ſo denſe as that out of which a bubble of glaſs is 


made, ard glaſs is not ſo denſe as the ſcoria or glaſſy 


Akin thrown out by metals when they are heated. Now, 


any of theſe plates either of water, or glaſs, or metal- 
line ſubſtance, when they are encompaſſed with the ſame 
medium air, will change their colour a little upon being 
viewed obliquely; but the plate of water changes the 
moſt, the plate of glaſs leſs than that, and the ſcoria of 
metals leaſt of all, ae 


Of the OraxExESsSs, TRANSPARENCY, andCoLoues 
| of NaTuraL Bonits, 


The opakeneſs of bodies is awing to the many reflection: 


and refrattions which the rays of light ſuffer within 
thoſe bodies. | 


Tus ſmalleſt parts of almoſt all natural bodies are tranſ- 
parent, as will readily be granted by thoſe who have 
been uſed to look through microſcopes. A piece of leaf- 
gold is tranſparent if it is held up againſt the hole of a 
window · ſhutter in a dark room; and any other ſubſtance, 
however opake it may ſeem in the open air, will appear 
tranſparent by the ſame means, when it is made of a ſuf- 
ficient thinneſs, Even metals become tranſparent, if 
they are diſſolved in a proper menſtruum, as gold in aqua 
regia, or ſilver in aqua fortis; and by being thus diffolved, 
are reduced to very ſmall particles. But ſince even in o- 
pake bodies every ſingle particle tranſmits light, or is tranſ- 
parent, the whole would likewiſe tranſmit light, unleſs 
the rays, when they are to paſs through all the particles 
which make up the whole, were ſo turned out of the way 
by innumerable refractions and reflections, as to be ſtop- 
ped and ſuppreſſed in their paſſage. That this is the rea- 
ſon why bodies that conſiſt of tranſparent particl-s ſhould 
be opake, is evident; ſince opake bodies, when they are 
reduced to a ſufficient thinneſs, become tranſparent : for 
then there will be but few particles lying beyond one a- 
nother for the light to paſs through; and as the rays will 
ſuffer ſewer refractions and refietions, ſome of them may 
get through a thin plate, though all of them would be 
ſuppreſſed in a thicker maſs of the ſame ſubſtance. 


The medium, with which the pores of opake bodies are 
filled, is net of the ſame denſity with the particles of 
thoſe bodies. 


Bopiks conſiſt of tranſparent particles, and their o- 
paken eſs is owing to the many refle&ions and refractions 
which the light ſuffers withia them. Now, if the inter- 
tices between the particles of any body were filled with 
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a medium of the ſame denſity with the particles, the light 
would neither be refracted nor reflected as it paſſed out 
of the particles into the interſtices and out of the inter. 
[tices into the pores, but would paſs through the body, 
and the body would be tranſparent, Conſequently, in an 
opake body, where the light is ſuppreſſed by the refrac. 
tions and reflections which it ſuffers, the particles that 
compoſe the body, and the medium that fills the pores 
or inte rſtices between the particles, muſt be of different 
denſities. ta a 

Hence we may ſee the reaſon why paper, when'it has 
been dipped in water or oil, is more tranſparent th 
when it is dry. For when the paper is thoroughly wet. 
ted with water or oil, the pores of it are filled with a 
medium that is nearly of the ſame denſity with its par- 
ticles, On the contrary, though oil of turpentine and 
water are both of them tranſparent when they are ſepa- 
rate; yet if they are ſhaken together ſo as to mix but im- 
2 the mixture becomes much leſs tranſparent; 

cauſe the parts of each fluid are ſeparated from one a- 
nother, and thoſe of the other fluid, which are of a dif- 
ferent denſity, get in between them. | 


The parts of bodies, and their interſlices, muſt not be leſ; 
than of a certain definite bigneſs to render them opale 
and coloured. Y - 


THe moſt opake bodies become tranſparent when their 
particles are ſubtilly divided; as metals, ſuch as gold or 
filver, which are opake in large maſſes, become tranſpa- 
rent when the former is diſſolved in aqua regia, and the 
latter in aqua fortis. And we obſerved, that at the top 
of a bubble of water; where the water is extremely thin, 
there is a black ſpot, which reflects ſcarce any light at 
all ; though the water is encompaſſed with air, which is 
a medium of a different denſity, Conſequently, if the dia- 
meter of the particles of which any natural ſubſtance 
conſiſts was no greater than the thickneſs of the bubble, 
where it reflects no light, but tranſmits all, ſuch a body 
would be tranſparent, notwithſtanding the interſtices 
that are between its particles were filled with a medium 
the denſity of which is different from theirs. | 

In like manner, we obſerved, that when a thin plate of 
air lies between two pieces of glaſs BAC,DAE, (No 40.) 
there is a dark ſpot, which reflects no light, and tranſmits 
all, not only at the point A where the glaſſes touch 
another, but alſo round that point to ſome diſtance whefe 
the glaſſes are yery near to one another, From hence we 
may conclude, that though the particles of any natural 
ſubſtance were as denſe as glaſs, and the medium which 
fils their interſtices was as rare as air; yet if theſe inter- 
ſtices were no bigger than the interval between the two 
glaſſes BAC, DAE, at that place where all light is tranſ- 
mitted, ſuch a body would be tranſparent. _ 

The tranſparency of water ſeems to be owing to the 
cauſes here mentioned, to the ſmallneſs of its parts, or 
of its pores, or of both, For we are ſure that the pores 
of water are filled with air, becauſe the air may be drawn 
out from the water in an air- pump; and conſequently, 

as the pores are filled with a medium of a different den- 
fity from the parts, the mixture ought to be opake, like 
ſuch a mixture of water and oil of turpentine as was 
mentioned above, But the ſmallneſs either of ibe * 


* 
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or of the interſtices, or of both, will prevent the mixture 
from being opake. 
Since therefore all bodies will be tranſparent, if either 
their parts or their interſtices are too ſmall, it follows 
that the parts, and likewiſe the pores, of ſuch bodies as 


are not tranſparent but opzke and coloured, muſt not be 
leſs than of a certain and determinate bigneſs. 


The colours of natural bodies depend upon the fize of 


their particles. 


D:i+rFERENT parts of thin tranſparent plates, according 
to the different thickneſs of them, are of different colours. 
Now if any part of ſuch a thin plate of glaſs, for inſtance, 
where it appears of one uniform colour, ſhould be ſplit 
into threads, or broken into {mall particles, all theſe par- 
ticles would make a heap of powder of the ſame colour. 
And the ſmall particles of natural bodies, fince they are 


tranſparent, like ſo many fragments of a thin plate, mult 
exhibit colours in the ſame manner. 


The parts of bodies, on which their colours depend, 
are much denſer than th: medium which fills their pores, 


Fos where the tranſparent plate or particle conſiſts of 
a rarer ſubſtance than the medium that encompaſſes it, 
the colours are leſs vivid than thoſe of natural bodies 
commonly are. For this reaſon it is that the colours of 
filks or cloths, when they are wetted with oil or water, 
become more faint ; becauſe theſe liquors are more near- 
ly of the ſame denſity with the particles, than the medium 
is which fills the interſtices when they are dry. Beſides, 
the colours upon a tranſparent plate change very ſenſibly, 
unleſs the plate conſiſts of a ſubſtance much denſer than 
the medium that encompaſles it; but moſt natural bodies 
are of the {ame colour in whatever poſition of the eye 
they are viewed. Therefore their tranſparent particles, 
upon which their colours depend, are much denſer than 
the medium which encompaſſes thoſe particles or fills the 
interſtices between them. 

Nor is the caſe otherwiſe even in thoſe bodies which 
do change colour upon being viewed obliquely, ſuch as 
changeable filks, or the feathers of a peacock's tail or of 
a pigeon's neck. For this change of colour, upon the 
ſituation of the eye being changed, is no reaſon for con- 
cluding that the medium which fills the interſtices or 
pores is more nearly of the fame denfity with the par- 
ticles, upon which the colours depend, in theſe bodies 
than in others; fince the change of colour is plainly ow- 
ing to our ſeeing a different part of the body in different 
poſitions of the eye. Thus, in changeable ſilks, the warp 
1s of one colour, and the woof of another ; and in one po- 
fition of the eye more of the warp is ſeen, and in another 
poſition of it more of the woof is ſeen. In like manner, 
if a pigeon's neck appears blue in one poſition of the eye, 
and crimſon in another, it is becauſe in theſe different 
poſitions we ſee different parts of the ſame feathers, 


Me cannot from the colour of a body make any conj ecture 


about the ſize of the particles upon which its colours 
depend, 


SUPPOSE, from the appearance of the colour in any 
yellow body, that we had determined its yellow to be of 


the ſame ſort with that which is next to the black ſpot 
Vor. III. N®.89, 2 
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ih a plate of air} or water, or glaſs. The thickneſs of * 
plate, where it appears of this colour, is different accord” 
ing to the different denſity of the ſubſtance out of which 
that plate is made ; the thickneſs of a plate of air where 


it appears of this colour, is greater than that of a plate 


of water were it appears of the ſame colour, and much 
greater ſtill than that of a plate of glaſs. Suppoſe there- 
fore farther, that we were able to determine exactly what 
is the thickneſs of a plate of air or water or glaſs, where 
each of them is tinged with the ſame yellow colour that 
any natural body exhibits; yet we cannot determine 
whether the diameter of the particles, upon which this 
body's colour depends, is equal to the thickneſs of the 
plate of air, or of water, or of plaſs, unleſs we could 
frit determine whether the denſity of thoſe particles is e- 
qual to the denſity of air, or to that of water, or to that 
of glaſs : ſince the particles muſt be larger, if their den- 
ſity is equal to the denſity of air, than if it is equal to 
the denſity of water; and larger, if it is equal to that of wa- 
ter than if it is equal to that of glaſs. And indeed we have 
good reaſon to conclude, that the denſity of the parts, upon 
which the colours of natural bodies depend, is greater even 
than that of glaſs ; and conſequently that the diameter of 
thoſe parts is much leſs than the thickneſs of a plate of glaſs, 
where it appears of the ſame colour with the body, For, 
upon being viewed obliquely, thin plates of glaſs change 
colour, whereas natural bodies do not: and the colour 
of natural bodies is made more unchangeable than that of 
thin plates of glaſs, by their particles being more denſe 
than glaſs. | 


- 


Of the RAINBOW. 
When the rays of the ſun fall upon a drop of rain and 


enter into it, ſome. of them, after one reflection aud 


two refractiout, may come to the eye of a ſpectator whe 


has his back towards the fun and his face toward the drop + 


Ir XY (No. 43.) is adrop of rain, ard the ſun ſhines 
upon it in any lines /, d, ta, &c. molt of the rays will 
enter into the drop: ſome few of them only will be re- 
flected from the firſt ſurface ; thoſe rays, which are re- 
flected from thence, do not come under our preſent con- 
ſideration, becauſe they are never refracted at all. The 
greateſt part of the rays then enter the drop, and thoſe 
palling on to the ſecond ſurface will moiſt of them be 
tranſmitted through the drop; but neither do thoſe rays 
which are thus tranſmitted fall under our preſent con- 
ſideration, ſince they are not reflected. For the rays, 
which are deſcribed in the propoſition, are ſuch as are 
twice refracted and once reflected. However, at the ſe- 
cond ſurface, or hinder part of the drop, at pg ſome few 
rays will be reflected, whilſt the rays are tranſmitted : thoſe 
rays proceed in ſome ſuch knes as ur, a9: and coming out 
of the drop in the lines rv, gt, may fall upen the eye of 
a ſpectator, who is placed any where in thoſe lines, with 
his face towards the drop, and conſequently with his back 
towards the ſun, which is ſuppoſed to ſhine upon the drop 
in the lines Vida, &c. Theſe rays are twice refracted, 
and once reflected: they are refracted. when they paſs 
out of the air into the drop; they are reflected from the 
ſecond furface, and are refracted again, when they paſs 
out of the drop into the air. | 
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I ben rays of light reflicdted from a drop of rain come tc 
the eye, thoſe are called effetual which are able ts 
excite a ſenſation. 

When rays of light come out\ of a drop of rain, they 
will not be effeftual, unleſs they are parallel and con- 


11guous. 4 S 


Tusas are but few rays that.caf come to the eye at 
all: for the greateſt part of thoſe rays which enter the drop 
xy (Ne 43.) between x and @, paſs out of the drop thro” 
the hinder ſurface pg; only few are reflected from thence 
and come out through the mearer ſurface between @ and 
5. Now ſuch rays as emerge, or come out of the drop, 


between à and y, will be ineffectual, unleſs they are pa - 


rallel to one another, as r and t are ; becauſe ſuch rays 
as come obt diverging from one another, will be fo far 
-aſonder when they come to the eye, that all of them 
cannot enter the pupil; and the very few that can en. 
ter it will not be ſufficient to excite any ſenſation. But 
even rays, which are parallel, as rv,gt, will not be ef. 
fectual, unleſs there are ſeveral of them contiguous or 
very near to one another. "The two rays rv and gt alone 
will not be perceived, though both of them enter the 
eye; for ſo very few rays'are not ſufficient to excite a 
ſenſation.” ü | * 


' When rays of light come out of A drop of rain after one 
reflection, thoſe will be effeftual which are reflected 
from the ſame point, and which entered the drop near 


to one another. 


Any rays, as 15 and cd, (No. 44.) when they have 
paſſed out of the air into a drop of water, will be refrac- 
ted towards the perpendiculars 3/, d!; and as the ray 75 
falls farther from the axis av than the ray cd, 16 will be 
more refracted than ci; ſo that theſe rays, though pa- 
rallel to one another at their incidence, may deſcribe the 
lines be and after refraction, and be both of them 
teflected from one and the ſame point e. Now all rays 
which are thus reflected from one and the ſame point, 
when they have deſcribed the lines ef, eg, and after re- 
fection emerge at F and g, will be ſo refracted, when 
. they paſs out of the drop into the air, as to deſcribe the 
lines /b, gi, parallel to one another, If theſe rays were 
to return from e in the lines eb, ed, and were to emerge 
at & and d, they would be refracted into the lines of 
their incidence bs, de. But if theſe rays, inſtead of be- 
ing returned in the lines eb, ed, are reflected from the 
ſame point e in the lines eg, ef, the lines of reflection eg 
and / will be inclined both to one another and to the 
ſurface of the drop: juſt as much as the lines eb and ed 
are. Firſt eb and eg make juſt the ſame angle with the 
. ſurface of the drop: for the angle bex, which eb makes 
with the ſurface of the drop, is the complement of inci- 

dence ; and the angle gey, which eg makes with the ſur- 
face, is the complement of reflection; and theſe two are 
equal to one another. In the ſame manner we might prove 
that ed and / make equal angles with the ſurface of the 
drop. Secondly, the angle bed is equal to the angle /eg, 
or the reflected rays eg, /, and the incident rays be, de, 
are equally inclined to each other. For the angle of in- 
cidence bel is equal to the angle of reflection gel, and the 
angle of incidence del is equal to the angle of refleclion 


therefore either the lines eg ef, or the lines eb ed, are 
equally inclined both to one another and to the ſurface 


to converge ; but then their focus will be nearer to the 


. 
el; conſequently the difference between the angles of | 


incidence is equal to the difference between the angles of 
reflection, or bel—dgel=gel—fel, or bed=pef. S nce 


of the drop; the rays will be refracted in the ſame man- 
ner, whether-they- were to return in the lines eh, ed, or 
are reflected in the lines eg, . Bur if they were to re. 
turn in the lines eb, ed, the refration, when they e- 
merge at band d, would make them parallel. Therefore, 
if they are reflected from one and the ſame point e in the 
lines ep; %, the refrcaction, when they emerge at g and 
, will hkewiſe make them parallel. 6 | 
But though fuch rays, as are reflected from the ſame 
point in the hinder part of a drop of rain, are parallel to 
one another, when they emerge, and ſo have one condi- 
tion that is requiſite towards making them effectual; yet 
there is another condition neceffary ; for rays, that are 
effectual, mult be contiguous, as well as parallel. And 
though rays, which enter the drop in different places, 
may be parallel when they emerge, thoſe oply will be 
contiguous * which enter tt nearly at the ſame place. 
Let xy, * 43.) be a drop of rain, ag the axis or 
diameter of the drop, and 7 a ray of light that comes 
from the ſun and enters the drop at the point 2. This 
ray ga, becauſe it is perpendicular to both the furfices, 
will paſs ftrait through the drop in the line agh without 
being refracted ; but any collateral rays that fall about 
15, as they paſs through the drop, will be made to con- 
verge to their axis, add paſſing out at 2 will meet the 
axis at &: rays which fall farther from the axis than 56, 
ſach as thoſe which fall about 5, will likewiſe be made 


drop than þ. Suppoſe therefore 5 to be the focus to 
which the rays that fall about ve will converge, any ray 
c, when it has deſcribed the line co within the drop, and 
is tending to the focus 7, will paſs out of the drop at the 
point . The rays that fall upon the drop about 24, 
more remote ſtill from the axis, will converge to a focus 
ſtill nearer than i, as ſuppoſe at 4. Theſe rays there - 
fore go out of the drop at p. The rays, that fall (till 
more remote ftom the axis, as 58, will converge to a fo- 
cus nearer than &, as ſuppoſe at /; and the ray ze, when 
it has deſcribed the line eo within the drop. and is tend- 
ing to /, will paſs out at the point 0. The rays, that 
fall ſtill more remote from the axis, will converge to 2 
focus ſtill nearer. Thus the ray F will after refraction 
converge to a focus at , which is nearer than /; and 
having deſcribed the line fx within the drop, it will paſs 
out at the point 7, Now here we may obſerve, that as 
any rays 26 or 4, fall farther above the axis za, the 
points u, or o, where they paſs out behind the drop, will 
be farther above g; or that, as the incident ray riſes from 
the axis 24, the arc go increaſes, till we come to ſome 
ray 1d, which paſſes out of the drop at y; and this is the 
higheſt point where any ray that falls upon the quadrant 
or quarter ax can paſs out: for any rays. e, or {/ 
that fall higher than d, will not paſs out in any point 
above p, but at the points o, or u, which are below it. 
Conſequently, though the arc gnop increaſes, whilſt the 
diſtance of the incident ray from the axis 54 increaſed, 


till we come to the ray 2d; yet afterwards, the bigher ” 
| - 13 


5 3 
ray falls above the axis 29, this arc pong will decreaſe. 
We have hitherto ſpoken of the points on the hinder 
part of the drop, where the rays paſs out of it; but this 
was for the ſake of determining the points from whence 
thoſe rays are reflected, which do not paſs out behind 
the drop. For, in explaining the rain-bow, we have nv 
farther reaſon to conſider thoſe rays which go through 
the drop; ſince they can never come to the eye of a 
{pe&ator placed any where in the lines rv or ge with bis 
tace towards the drop. Now, as there are many rays 
which paſs out of the drop between g and , fo ſome few 
rays will be reflected from thence; and conſequently the 
ſeveral points between g and p, which are the points 
where ſome of the rays paſs out of the drop, are like- 
wiſe the points of refledion for the reſt which do not 
paſs out. Therefore, in reſpect of thoſe-rays which are 
reflected, we may call gp the arc of reflection; and may 
ſay, that this arc of reflection increaſes, as the diſtance 
of the incident ray from the axis 7a increafes, till we 
come to the ray 2; the arc of teſſection is g for the ray 
75, it is go for the ray 3c, and gp for the ray 2d. But 
after this, as the diſtance of the incident ray from the 
»xis 154 increaſes, the arc of reflection decreaſes ; for op 
leſs than pg is the are of reflection for the ray ze, and ng 
is the arc of reflection for the ray of. a 
From hence it is obvious, that ſome one ray, which 
falls above 2d, may be reflected from the ſame point 
with ſome other ray which falls below ad. Thus, for 
inſtance, the ray 20 will be reflected from the point , 
and the ray , vill be reflected from the ſame point ; and 
conſequently, when the reflected rays ar, ug. are refrac- 
ted as they paſs out of the drop at r and g. they will 
be parallel, by what has been ſhewn in the former part 
of this propoſition, But fince the intermediate Tays, 
which eater the drop between / and 16, are not reflec- 
ted from the ſame point u, theſe two rays alone will be 
rarallel to one another when they come out-of the drop, 
and the intermediate tays will not be parallel to them. 
And conſequently theſe rays rv, gt, though they,areopa- 
rallel after they emerge at r and q; will not be conti- 
£uous, and for that reaſon will not be effectual; the ray 
d is reflected from p, which has been ſhe un to be the 
mit of: the arc of reflection; ſuch; rays. as fall juſt a- 
bove 4d, and juſt below 7d, will be reflected from nearly 


the ſame point p, as appears from what has been already 


ſewn.” Theſe rays therefore will be parallel, becauſe 
they are reflected from the ſame point p, and they will 
Vkewiſe be contiguous, becauſe they all of them enter the 
Crop at one and the ſame place very neat to d. Conſe- 
quently, ſuch rays as enter tha drop at d, and are reflected 
from the limit of the are of reflection, will be effectual; 
lince, when they emerge at the fore part of the drop 
between a and y, they will be both parallel and conti- 
guous. | 

If we can make out hereafter that the rain bow is pro- 
duced by the rays of the ſun- which are thus reflected 


from drops of rain as they fall whilſt the ſun ſhines upon 


them, this propoſition. may ſerve to ſhew us, that this 
appearance is not produced by any rays that fall upon a- 
ny part and are reflected from any part of thoſe drops: 

ace this appearance cannot be produced by any rays but 


gp. as they 


Suppoſe likewiſe the red ray 
wards in the ſame manner, till it meets the incident ray 
at m. The angle itt is that which the violet ray, or 
molt refrangible ray at ĩts emerſion, makes: with the in- 
cident ray; and the angle u. is that which the red ray, 
or leaſt. refrangible ray at its emerſon, makes with the 


ſame point g, as they both come out o 
and conſequently are refracted from a perpendicular, in- 
ſtead of going ſtraight for ards in the line eg continued, they 
will both be turned round upon the point g from the per- 
pendicular go. ' Now it is eaſy to conceive, that either of 


thoſe which are effectual; and effectual rays muſt al- theſe lines might be turned in this manner upon the poi 


ways enter each drop at one certain place in the ſore . part 


of it, and muſt like wiſe be reflected from one certain 
place in che hinder ſurface. . 


When rays that are effeftual emerge From A drop of 


rain afler. one rejle(tion and two refredtions, 1h:/e 
which are moſt reſrangible will, at their emerfion, 
make a leſs angle with the incident rays than theſe 
do which are of reſrangible; and by this means 
the rays of different colours will be ſeparated from 


one another, 


Let Y and gi, (No, 44+) be. effeQtual violet rays 


emerging from the drop at /g i and u, gp, effectual red 


rays emerging from the fame drop at the ſame place. .Now, 


though all the violet rays. are parallel to one another, 


becauſe they are ſuppoſed effectual; and though all the 
red rays are likewiſe parallel to one another for the ſame 
reaſon; yet the violet rays will not be parallel to the 
red rays. Theſe rays, as they have different colours, 
and different degrees of rgfrangibility, will diverge from 


one another; any violent ray gi, which emerges at FA 
will diverge from any red ray gp, which-emerges at the 


ſame place. Now, both the violet ray gi, and the red ray 
paſs. out of the drop of water 'into the air, 
will be refracted from the perpendicular o. But the vio- 


let ray is more refrangible than the red one, and for that 
reaſon gi, or the refrafted violet ray, will make a greater 
angle with the "petpendicular than gp the refracted red 
ray; or the angle 70 will be greater than the angle þgo. 


Suppoſe the incident ray 50 to be continued in the di. 


rection ul, and the violet ray ig to be continued backward : 


io the direction , till it meets the incident ray at f. 
Ig to be continued back. 


incident ray. The angle 147 is leſs than the angle pw. 


For, in the triangle gut, gus or paus is the external 
angle at the baſe, and glu or 44s is one of the interual 
oppoſite angles; and either intersal oppoſite angle is leſs 
than the external angle at the baſel Euci b. I. prop. 
16. What has been ſhewn. to be, true of the rays: gi and 
e might, be ſhewn in the ſame, manner of the rays 75 


and /n, or of any other rays that emerge reſpectively pz. 
rallel to gi and gp. But all the effectual violet rays ar: 


parall to gi, and all the effectual red rays are parallel to 
gp. Therefore the effectual violet rays at their emerſion 


make a leſs angle with the . ones than the effectu-· 
red ones. And for the ſame reaſon, in. allche other ſortg 
of rays, thoſe which are mot 'refrangible, at their emer. 


ſion from a drop of rain after one reflection, will Xo 
a leſs angle with the incident rays; than thaſe do which 


are leſs refrangible. My 
Or otherwiſe : When the rays gi and 2 emerge at the 


2 
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gas upon 2 centre, till they became parallel to 75 the 
 xacident ray. But if either of theſe lines or rays were 
refracted fo much from go as to become parallel to 55, 
the ray ſo much refracted would, after emerſion, make 
no angle with 4, becauſe it would be parallel to it. And 
conſequently that ray which is moſt turned round upon 
the point g. or that ray which is molt refrangible, will 


after emerſion be neareſt parallel to the incident ray, or 


will makethe leaſt angle withit. The ſame may be pro- 
ved of all other rays emerging parallel to gi and gp re- 
{pettively, or of all effeQual rays ; thoſe, which are molt 
refrangible, will after emerſion make a leſs angle with 
the incident rays, than thoſe do which are leaſt re- 
frangible. | 4 
But ſince the effectual rays of different colours make 
different angles with 3b at their emerſion, they will be 
ſeparated from one another: fo that if the eye was pla- 
ced in the beam bi, it would receive only rays of one 
colour from the drop xagF; and if it was placed in the 
beam np, it would receive only rays of ſome other colour. 
The argle yavp, which the leaſt refrangible or red rays 
make with the incident ones, when they emerge ſo 
as to be effectual, is found by calculation to be 42 de- 
grees 2 minutes. And the angle ti, which the moſt 
refrangible rays make with the incident ones, when they 
emerge ſo as to be effectual, is found to be 40 degrees 1 7 
minutes. The rays, which have the intermediate de- 
grees of refrangibility, make with the incident ones in- 
termediate angles between 42 degrees 2 minutes and 40 
degrees 17 minutes. | 


If line is fuppoſed lo be drawn from the centre of 


the ſun through the eye of the ſpectator, the angle 


ewhich any effectual ray, after two reſractiont and one 
reſlection, makes with the incident ray, will be equal 


to the angle uhich it makes with that line. 


. Let the eye of the ſpectator be at 5, (No. 44.) and let 


qt. be the line ſuppoſed to be drawa from the centre of the 
{un through the eye of the ſpectator; the angle git, which 
any effectual ray makes with this line, will be equal to the 
angle i, which the fame ray makes with the incident 
ray 5b or. If h is a ray coming from the centre of the 
fun, theo ſince gt is ſuppoſed to be drawn from the ſame 


point, th-ſe two lines, upon account of the remoteneſs of 


the point from whence they are drawn, may be looked up- 
en as parallel to one another. But the right line 41 — 
ing theſe two parallel lines will make the alternate an- 


gles equal. Euc. b. I. prop. 29. Therefore kit or git is 


equal to 4 bi. 


"When the fun ſhines upon the drops of rain as they are 
falling; tie rays that come from thoſe drops to the eye 
of a ſpectator, after one reflection and two refrations, 


preduce the primary rainbou. 


If the ſun ſhines upon the rain as it falls, there are com- 
monly ſeen two bows, as AFB, CHD, (No. 46.) or if 
the cloud and rain does not reach over that whole fide of 
the ſky where the bows appear, then only a part of one 


or of both bows is ſeen in that place where the rain falls, 


Of theſe two bows, the innermoſt AFB is the more vivid 


of the two, and this is called the primary bow. The out- 


er part TFY of the primary bow is red, the inner part 


-- 


I C 8. 


VEX is violet; the intermediate parts, reckoning from 
the red to the violet, are oraffhe, yellow, green, blue, and 
indigo. Suppole the ſpectator's eye to be at O, and let 
LOP be an imaginary line drawn from the centre of the 
ſun through the eye of the ſpectator: If a beam of light 
S coming from the ſun falls upon any drop F; and the 
rays that emerge at F in the line FO, ſo as to be effectual, 
make an angle FOP of 42 degrees 2 minutes with the line 
LP; chen theſe effectual rays make an angle of 42 degrees 
2 minutes with the incident rays, by the preceding propo- 
ſition, and conſequently theſe rays will be red, ſo that the 
drop F will appear ted. All the other rays, which emerge 
at F. and would be effeQual if they fell upon the eye, are re- 
fracted more than the red ones, and conſequently will paſs 
above the eye. If a beam of light S falls upon the drop 
E; and the rays that emerge at E in the line EO, fo as 
to be effectual, make an angle EOP of 30 degrees 17 mi- 
nates with the line LP; then theſe. effectual rays make 
likewiſe an angle of 30 degrees 17 minutes with the inci- 
dent rays, and the drop E will appear of a violet colour. All 
the other rays, which emerge at E, and would be effec- 
tual if they came to the eye, are refracted Teſs than the 
violet ones, and therefore paſs below the eye. The in- 
termediate drops between F and E will for the ſame rea- 
ſons be of the intermediate colours, Pai = 

Thus we have ſhewa why a ſet of drops from F to E, 
as they are falling, ſhould appear of the primary colours, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. It is 
not neceſſary that the ſeveral drops, hich produce theſe 
colours, ſhould all of them fall at exactly the ſame diſtance 
from the eye The angle FOP, for inſtance, is the ſame 
whether the diſtance of the drop from the eye is OF, or 
whether it is in any other part of the line QF ſomething 
nearer to the eye. Ard whilſt the angle FOP.is the ſame, 
the angle made by the emerging and incident, rays, and: 
conſequently the colour of the drop, will be the ſame. 
This is equally true of any other drop. So that although 
in the figure the drops F and E are repreſented as falling 
perpendicularly one under the other, yet this is not ne- 
ceſſary in order to produce the bow. 1 

But the coloured line FE, which we have already ac- 
counted for, is only the breadth of the bow. It ſtill re- 
mains to be ſhewn, why not only the drop F ſhould ap- 
pear red, but why all the other drops quite from A to 
B inthe arc ATFYB ſhould. appear of the.ſame colour. 
Now it is evident, that where-ever a drop of rainis placed, 
if the angle, which the effectual rays make with the line 
LP is equal to the angle FOP, that is, if the angle 
which the effectual rays make with the incident rays 18 
42 degrees 2 minutes, any of thoſe drops will be red, 
for the ſame reaſon that the drop F is of this colour. 

If FOP was to turn round upon the line OP, ſo that 
one end of this line ſhould always be at the eye, and the 
other be at P oppoſite to the ſun; ſuch a motion of this 
fgure would be like that of a pair of compaſſes turning round 
upon one of the legs OP with the opening FOP. In this 
revolution the drop F would deſcribe a circle, P would 
be the centre, and ATFYB would be an arc in this 
circle. Now fince, in this motion of the line anddrop OF, 
the angle made by FO with OP, that is, the angle FOP, 
continues the ſame ; if the ſun was to ſhine upon this drop 
as it revol ves, the effectual rays would make the — 

angle 


| R 

angle with the incident rays, in whatever part of the arc 
ATFYB the.drop was to be. "Therefore, whether the drop 
is at A, or at T, or at Y, or at B, or where-ever elſe it is 


in this whole arc, it would appear red, as it does at F. The 
drops of rain, as they fall, are not indeed turned round in - 


this manner: but then, as innumerable of them are falling 
at once in right lines from the cloud, whilſt ore drop is at F, 
there will be others at T, at T, at B, at A, and in every 
other part of the arc ATFYB: ard all theſe drops will be 
red for the ſame reaſon that the drop F would have been 
red, if it had been in the ſame place. Therefore, when the 
{un ſhines upon the rain as it falls, there will be a red 
arc ATFYB oppolite to the ſun. In the ſame manner, be- 
cauſe the drop E 1s violet,. we might prove that any other 


drop, which, whilſt it is falling, is in any part of the arc 


AVEXB, will be violet, and conſequently, at the ſame 
time that the red are ATFYB appears, there will likewiſe 
be a violet arc AVEXB below or within it. FE is the 
diſtance between theſe two coloured arcs; and from what 
has been ſaid-it follows, that the intermediate ſpace between 
theſe two arcs will be filled up with arcs of the intermediate 
colours, orange, yellow, blue, green, and indigo. All theſe 
coloured arcs together make up the primary rainbow. 


The primary rainbow is never a greater arc than a ſemi- 
circle. | 


Since the line LOP is drawn from the ſun through the 
eye of the ſpectator, and ſince P (No. 46.) is the centre 
of the rainbow; it follows, that the centre of the rainbow 
is always oppoſite to the ſun, The angle FOP is an angle 
of 42 degrees 2 minutes, as was obſerved, or F the higheſt 
part of the bow is 42 degrees 2 minutes from P the centre 
of it, If the ſun is more 'than 42 degrees 2 minutes high, 
P the centre of the rainbow, which is oppoſite to the ſun, 
will be more than 42 degrees 2 minutes below the horizon ; 
and conſequently F the top of the bow, which is only 42 de 
grees 2 minutes from P, will be below the horizon; that is, 
when the ſun is more than 42 degrees 2 minytes high, no 
primary rainbow will be ſeen. If the ſun is ſomething leſs 
than 42 degrees 2 minutes high, then P will be ſomething leſs 
than 42 degrees 2 minutes below the horizon; and conſe- 
quently F, which is only 42 degrees 2 minutes from P, will 
be juſt above the horizon; that is, a ſmall part of the bow 
at this height of the ſun will appear cloſe to the ground op- 
polite to the ſun, If the ſun is 20 degrees high, then P will 
be 20 degrees below the horizon ; and F the top of the bow, 
being 42 degrees 2 minutes from P, will be 22 degrees 2 mi- 
nutes above the horizon; therefore, at this height of the ſun, 
the bow will be an arc of a circle whoſe centre is below the 
horizon; and conſequently that arc of the circle, which is 
above the horizon, or the bow, will be leſs than a ſemicir- 
cle, If the ſun is in the horizon, then P, the centre of 
the bow, will be in the oppoſite part of the horizon; F, the 
top of the bow, will be 42 degrees 2 minutes above the ho- 

71z0n; and the bow itſelf, becauſe the horizon paſſes thro? 
the centre of it, will be a ſemicircle, More than a ſemicircle 
Can never appear; becauſe if the bow was more than ſemi- 
circle, P the centre of it muſt be above the horizon; but P 
1s always oppoſite to the ſun, therefore P cannot be above 
the horizon, unleſs the ſun is below it ; and when the ſun is 
ict, or is below the horizon, it cannot ſhine. upon the drops 
of rain, as they fall; and conſequently, when the ſun is below 

e horizon, no bow at all can be ſeen. 


Vor, III. Ne 87. I : 
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| "459: 
When the rays of the ſun fall upon a drop of rain, ſome of 
them, after two reflection and two reſractiont, may come 
to the eye of a ſpectator, who has his back towards the 


ſun and his face toward: the drop. 


If gw, (No. 45.) is a drop of rain, and parallel rays 
coming from the ſun, as zu, y, fall upon the lower part 
of it, they will be refracted towards the perpendiculars v/, 
al, as they enter into it, and will deſcribe ſome ſuch lines 
as vb, wi, At þ and i great part of theſe rays will paſs 
out of the drop; but ſome of them will be reflected from 
thence in the lines , ig. At Fand g again, great part of 
the rays, that were reflected thither, will paſs out of the 
drop. But theſe rays will not come to the eye of a ſpecta- 
tor at o, However, here again all the rays will not paſs out 
but ſome few will be reflected from / and g, in ſome ſuch 
lines as ,d, gh; and theſe, when they emerge out of the 
drop of water into the air at õ and d, will be refracted from 
the perpendiculars, and, deſcribing the lines dt, bo, may 
come to the eye of a ſpectator who has his back towards 


the ſun and his face towards the drop. 


Thoſe rays, which are parallel to one another after they 


have been once refracted and once reflected in a drop of 


rain, will be effettual when they emerge after two re- 
Fractions and two refledtions. | ts 4, 


No rays can be effeQual, unleſs they are contiguous, and 
parallel, From what was ſaid, it appears, that when rays 
come out of a drop of rain contiguous to one another, ei- 
ther after one or after two reflections, they mult enter the 
drop nearly at one and the Tame place. And if ſuck rays 
as are contiguous are parallel after the firſt reflection, they 
will emerge parallel, and therefore will be effectual. Let 
zv and yaw be contiguous rays which come from the ſan; and 
are parallel to one another when they fall. upon the lower 
part of the drop gw, (No. 45.) ſuppoſe theſe rays to be 
refracted at v and a, and to be reflected at hand i; if they 


are parallel to one another, as bf gi, after this firſt reflection, 


then, after they are reflected a ſecond time from / and g, and 
refracted a ſecond time as they emerge at ꝗ and 5, they will 


go out of the drop parallel to one another in the lines df and 
bo, and will therefore be effectual. ne: 


_ The rays zv, yw, are refracted towards the perpendicu- 


lars vl, ui, when they enter the drop, and will be made to 


converge. As theſe rays are very oblique, their focus will 
not be far from the ſurface vw. If this focus is at &, the 
rays,” after they have paſſed the focus, will diverge from 
thence in the directions 4%, 4; and if & is the principal focal 
diſtance of the concave reflefting ſurface hi, the reflected 
rays J, ig, will be parallel. Theſe rays /, ig, are reflec- 
ted again from the concave ſurface fg, and will meet in a. 
focus at e, ſo that ge will be the principal focal diſtance of 
this reflecting ſurface g. And becauſe /i and g ars parts 
of the ſame ſphere, the principal focal diſtances ge and 4. 
will be equal to one another. When the rays have paſſed 
the focus e, they will diverge from thence in the lines ed, 
eb: and we are to ſhew, that, when they emerge at 4 and &, 
and are refracted there, they will become parallel. 

Now if the rays vt, ut, when they have met at &, were 
to be turned back again in the directions &v, av, and were 
to emerge at v and av, they would be reftacted into the lines 


of their incidence vz, wy, and therefore would be parallel, 


But ſince ge is equal to it, as has already been ſhewn, the 
vY Kay US. | 
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rays ed, eb, that diverge from e, fall in the ſame manner 
upon the drop at d and b, as the rays tv, kw, would fall upon 
it at vand w; and ed, eb, are juſt as mult inclined to the 
refracting ſurface db, as kv, kw, would be to the ſurface 
vw. From hence it follows, that the rays ed, eb, emerging at 
d and b, will be refraRted in the ſame manner, and will have 
the ſame direction in reſpect of one another, as kv, kw, would 
have, But kv and &w would be parallel after refraction. 
Therefore ed and eb will emerge in lines dp, bo, ſo as to be 
parallel to one another, and conſequently ſo as to be effec- 
tual. 


When rays that are eſfectual emerge from a drop of rain 
after two refledtions and two refrattions, thoſe which 
are moſt reſrangible will at their emerſion make a great- 
er angle with the incident rays than theſe do which 

are leaſt refrangible ; and by this meant the rays of dif- 
ferent colours will be ſeparated from one another. 


If rays of different colours, which are differently refran- 
gible, emerge at any point ö, (No. 45.) theſe rays will not 
be all of them equally refracted from the perpendicular. 
Thus, if 5 is a red ray, which is of all others the leaſt re- 
frangible, and bm is a violet ray, which is of all others the 
molt refrangible; when theſe two rays emerge at 6, the vio- 
Jet ray will be refracted more from the perpendicular bx than 
the ted ray, and the refracted angle xbm will be greater than 
the refracted angle xb9. From hence it follows, that theſe 
two rays, after emerſion, will diverge from one another. In 
like manner, the rays that emerge at d will diverge from 
one another; a red ray will emerge in the line dp, a violet 
ray in the line 4e. So that though all the effectual red rays 
of the beam dt are parallel to one another, and all the 
eſfectual red rays of the beam bdop are likewiſe parallel to 
one another, yet the violet rays will not be parallel to the 
red ones, but the violet beam will diverge from the red 
beam. Thus the rays of different colours will be ſeparated 
from one another, 

This will appear farther, if we conſider what the pro- 

politida affirms, That any violet or molt refrangible ray will 
make a preater angle with the incident rays, than any red 
or leaſt tefrangible ray makes with the ſame incident rays. 
Thus if yw is an incident ray, ö a violet ray emerging 
from the point h, and by a red ray emerging from the ſame 
point; the angle which the violet ray makes with the in- 
cident one is yrm, and that which the red ray makes 
with it is „ Now yrm is à greater angle than 20. 


For in the triangle brs the internal angle brs is leſs than 
biy the external angle at the baſe, Euc. b. I. prop. 16. 
But yrm is the complement of brs or of bry to two right 
ones, and 57e is the complement of hh to two right ones, 
Therefore, fince bry is leſs than by, the complement of 
bry to two tight angles will be greater than the comple- 
menty of b to two right angles; or yrm will be greater 
n 

Orgtherwiſe : Both the rays bo and im, when they are 
reſracted in paſſing oat of the drop at 5, are turned round 
upon the point from the perpendicular bx. Now either 
of theſe lines bo or bm might be turned round in this man- 
ner, till it made a right angle with yw. Conſequently, that 
ray which is molt turned round upon b, or which is molt 


right one than that ray makes with it which is Jeaſt turn- 
ed round upon 6, or which is leaſt refracted. Therefore 


refracted, will make aa angle with yw that will be nearer to a 


- 


0 
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that ray which is moſt refrafted will make a greater an · 
gle with the incident ray than that which is leaſt refradted. 


But ſince the emerging rays, as they are differently re. 
frangible, make different angles with the ſame incident ra 


yw, the refraQtion which they ſuffer at emerſion will ſe. 


parate them from one another, l 

The angle yrm, which the moſt tefrangible or violet rays 
make with the incident ones, is found by calculation to be 5 
degrees minutes; and the angle gie, which the leaſt refrangible 
or red rays make with the iucident ones, is found to be 50 de. 
grees 57 minutes: the angles, which the rays, of the in. 
termediate colours, indigo, blus, green, yellow, and orange 
make with the incident rays, are intermediate angles be. 
tween 54 degrees 7 minutes and 50 degrees 57 minutes, 


17 a line is ſuppoſed to be drawn from the centre of the ſun 
through the eye of the ſpectator ; the angle, which, after 
two refrattions and two refl;itions, any effettual ray makes 
with the incident ray, will be equal to the angle which 
it makes with that line. 


If y, (No 45.) is an incident ray, bo an effeQual ray, 
and gu a line drawn from the centre of the ſun through » 


the eye of the ſpectator; the angle 57, which the effectual 


ray makes with the incident ray, is equal to en the angle 
which the ſame effectual ray makes with the line 22. For 
yu and u, conſidered as drawn from the centre ot the ſun, 
are parallel; bo croſſes them, and conſequently makes the 
alternate angles 340, on, equal to one another, Euc. b. I. 


prop. 29. | 
When the ſun ſhines upon the drops of rain as they are fall- 
ing ; the rays that come from thoſe drops to the eye of 


a ſpettator, after two reflettions and tus refrations, pro- 
duce the ſecondary rainbow. . 


The ſecondary rainbow is the outermoſt CHD, No. 46. 
When the ſun ſhines upon a drop of rain H; and the rays 


Ho, which emerge at H ſo as to be effectual, make an 


angle HOP of 54 degrees 7 minutes with LOP a line drawn 
from the ſun through the eye of the ſpectator; the ſame ef- 
fectual rays will make likewiſe an angle of 54 degrees 7 mi- 
nutes with the incident rays S, and the rays which emerge 
at this angle are violet ones, by what was obſerved above, 
Therefore, if the ſpectator's eye is at O, none but violet 
rays will enter it: for as all the other rays make a leſs 
angle with OP, they will fall above the ſpectator's eye. 
In like manner, if the effeQual rays that emerge from the 
drop G make an angle of 50 degrees 57 minutes with the 
lige OP, they will likewiſe make the. ſame angle with the 
incident rays 8; and conſequently, from the drop G to the 
ſpectator's eye at O, no rays will come but red ones; for all 
the other rays, making a greater angle with the line OP, will 
fall below the eye at O. For the ſame re- ſon, the rays e- 
merging from the intermediate drops between H and G, and 
coming to the ſpectator's eye at O, will emerge at interme- 
diate angles, and therefore will have the intermediate colours. 
Thus, if there are ſeven drops from H to G incluſively, 
their colours will be violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. This coloured line is the breadth of the 
ſecondary rainbow, : 
Now, if HOP was to turn round upon the line OP, like 
a pair of compaſſes upon one of the legs OP with the open” 
ing HOP, it is plain from the ſuppoſition, that, in ſuch 2 


revolution of the drop H, the angle HOP would 8 
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rms, and conſequently the emerging rays would make the 
ime angle with the incident ones, But in ſuch a revolution 
the drop would deſcribe a circle of which P would be the 
centre and CNHRD an arc. Conſequently, ſince, when 
the drop is at N, or at R, or any where ell2 in that arc, 
the emerging rays make the ſame angle with the incident 
ones as when the drop is at H, the colour of the drop 
will be the ſame to an eye placed at O, whether the-drop 
is at N, or at H, or at R, or any where elſe in that arc. 
Now, though the drop does not thus turn round as it falls, 
ard does not paſs through the ſeveral parts of this arc} yet, 
ſace there are drops of rain falling every where at the ſame 
time, when one drop is at H, there will be another at R, 
another at N, and others in all parts of the arc; and theſe 
drops will all of them be violet-coloured, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that the drop H would have been of this colour if it had 
been in any of thoſe places. In like manner, as the drop 
G is red when itis at G, it would hkewiſe be red in any 
part of the arc CWGQD ; and fo will any other drop, 
when, as it is falling, it comes to any part of that arc. 
Thus as the fun ſhines upon the rain, whillt it falls, there 
will be two arcs produced, a violet coloured one CNHRD, 
and a red one CWGQD ; and for the ſamereaſons the in- 
termediate ſpace between theſe two arcs will be filled up 
With arcs of the intermediate colours. All theſe arcs to- 
gether make up the ſecondary rainbow. 


The :lours of the ſecondary rainbow are fainter than theſe 


of the primary rainbow; and are ranged in the contra') 
3 
 ErGeF, 


The primary rainbow is produced by ſuch rays as have 


deen only once reflected; the ſecondary rainbow is produced 


by lach rays as have been twice reflected. But at every 
reflechon ſome rays paſs out of the drop of rain without be- 
ing relected; fo that the oftener the rays are reflected, the 
fewer of them are left. Therefore the colours of the ſe. 
condary bow are produced by fewer rays, and conſequent- 


9 


% 


OPTIMATES, in Roman antiquity, were, according to 
Tully, the beſt citizens, who deſired their actions might 
de approved of by the better ſort; and the populares, 
thoſe who, out of a thirſt of vain-glory, did not conſi- 


der ſo much what was right, as what would pleaſe the 
populace. 


UPUNTIA, in botany, See Cacrtvs. 


OR, in heraldry, denotes yellow, or gold colour. See 
Colovk and METAL, 


la the coats of noblemen, it is blazoned topaz ; and 
in thoſe of ſovereign princes, ſel. 


It is repreſented in engraving by ſmall points or dots, 


ſcattered all over the field or bearing. See Pl. 134. hg. 5. 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the anſwer which the 
gods were ſuppoſed to give to thoſe who conſulted them 
upon any affair of importance; it is alſo uſed for the 
god who it was thought gave the anſwer, and the place 
Where it was given. 

The credit of oracles was ſo great, that in all doubts 
and diſputes their determinations were held ſacred and 
nviclable : whence vaſt numbers flocked to them for ad- 
rice about the management of their affairs; and no bu- 

dels of any conſequence was und:ntaken, ſcarce any 
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ly will be fainter, than the colours of the primary bow. 
In the primary bow, reckoning from the outſide of it, the 
colours are ranged in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. In the ſecondary bow, reckonign- 
from the outſide, the colours are violet, indigo, blue, green 
yellow, orange, red. So that the red, which is the cut- 
ermoſt or higheſt colour in the primary bow, is the inner- 
molt or loweſt colour in the ſecondary one. ; 
Now the violet rays, when they emerge ſo as to be ef- 
feAual after one reflection, make a leſs angle with the in- 
cident rays than the red ones; conſequently the violet rays 
make a leſs angle with the lines OP, (No. 46.) than the red 
ones. But in the primary rainbow the rays are only once 
reflected, and the angle which the effeQtual rays make with. 
OP is the diſtance of the coloured drop from P the centre 
of the bow. Therefore the violet drops or violet arc in the 
primary bow will be nearer to the centre of the bow, than 
the red drops or red are; that is, the innermoſt yolour in 
the primary bow will be violet, and the outermoſt colour 
will be red. And, for the ſame reaſon, through the whole 


primary bow, every colour will be nearer to the centre P. 


as the rays of that colour are more refrangible. 

But the violet rays, when they emerge ſo as to be ef- 
ſectual after two reflections, make a greater angle with the 
incident rays than the red ones; conſequently the violet 
rays will make a greater angle with the line OP, than the 
red ones. But ia the ſecondary rainbow the rays are twice 
reflected, and the angle which effectual rays make with 
OP is the diſtance of the coloured drop from P the cen- 
tre of the bow. Therefore the violet drops or violet arc 
in the ſecondary bow will be farther from the centre of 
the bow than the red drops or red arc; that is, the outer- 
molt colour in the ſecondary bow will be violet. and the in- 
nermoſt colour will be red, And, for the ſame reaſon, thro? 
the whole ſecondary bow, every colour will be further from. 
the centre P, as the rays of that colour are more refrangible. 


9 


peace concluded, any war waged, or any new form of 
government inſtituted, without the advice and approbation 
of ſome oracle. The anſwers were uſually given by the 
intervention of the prieſt or prieſteſs of the god who was 
conſulted ; and generally exprefled in ſach dark and in- 
rermediate phraſes, as might be eaſily wreſted to prove 
the truth of the oracle whatever was the event. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that the prieſts who deli- 
vered them were in the highelt credit and eſteem; and 
that they improved this reputation greatly to their ad- 
vantage. They accordingly allowed no man to conſult. 

the gods, before he had offered coſtly ſacrifices, and 
made rich preſents to them. And to keep up the vene-- 
ration for their oracles, and to prevent their being taken- 
unprepared, they admitted perſons to conſult the gods 
only at certain ſtated times; and ſometimes they were 
fo cautious, that the greateſt perſons could obtain no an- 
ſwer at all. Thus Alexander himſelf was peremptorily 
denied by the pythia, or prieſteſs of Apollo, till ſhe was, 
by downright force, obliged to aſcend the tripos ; When, 
being unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried out, thou art- 
invincible ; and theſe words were accepted inſtead of a. 
farther oracle. See MyThHoLoGy, © | 
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ORACH, in botany. See ATzieLex, 5 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by word of mouth, without 
beiag bommitted to writing; in which ſeaſe we ſay, oral 
law, oral traditica, &c. x 
ORANGE-T&EE, in botany. See CiTxvus. 


Osaxcr, in geography, a city of Provence, in France, each of which kinds particular miſſes were appointed, 


capital of the principality of Orange: it is ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide of the river Rhone, ſeventeen miles north of 
Avignon: E. long. 4® 467 N. lat. 44? 10˙. 


ORATION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or harangue, compoſed | 


according to the rules of oratory, and ſpoken in public. 
Orations may be all reduced to three kinds, viz. the 
demooſtrative, deliberative, and judicial, To the de- 


maonſtrative kind belong panegyrics, genethliaca, epitha- 


lamia, congratulations, &c. To the deliberative kind 
belong perſuaſion, exhortation, &c. And to the judicial 
kind belong accuſation, confutation, Oc. 
ORATORIO, in the Italian muſick, a fort of ſacred dra - 
ma of dialogues; containing recitativos, duettos, trios, 
« 'ritorne!los, choruſes, c. | | 
The ſubjects of theſe pieces are uſually taken from the 
ſcriptures, or from the life of ſome ſaint, Cc. 
The muſick for the oratorio ſhould be in the fineſt taſte, 
and beſt choſen ſtrains, Theſe oratorios are greatly uſed 
at Rome, in time of lent ; and of late, in England. 


-ORATORY. See Rntroric. 


OrxaTory, among the Romaniſts, a cloſet or like apartment 
near a bed-chamber, furniſhed with an altar, crucifix, 
&c, for private devotion. a 
ORB, in aſtronomy, Cc. denotes an hollow globe or 

- ſphere, 
ORBICULARTIS, in anatomy, See AxaTomr, p. 306. 
ORBIS, in ichthyology, a name given to two ſpecies of 
© oftracion, nearly as broad as long, and covered with ſpines. 
See OsTRAC1ON. 


Oazis MAGNuS, in aſtronomy, denotes the earth's orbit, 


in its annual revolution round the ſun. 

ORBIT, in aſtronomy, the path of a planet or comet, or 
the curve that it deſcribes in its revolution round its cen- 
tral body: thus the earth's orbit is the curve which it 

= deſcribes in its annual cougſe, and uſually called the e- 
cliptic. See As TRONOMY. 

ORCADES, tac Ozxxnev-18LAaxnDs, See OrxNEv. 

ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit-trees., See GARDEN- 
ING, | 

ORCHESTRA, in the ancient theatres, a place in the 
form of a ſemi-circle, where the dancing was performed, 

Ins the Greek theatres, the orcheſtra made part of the 
ſtage; but, among the Romans, it anſwered nearly to our 
pit; only that in it were diſpoſed the ſeats for the ſe- 
vators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction. | 

ORCHIS, in botany, a genus of the gynandria diandria 
claſs. The nectarium is ſhaped like a born behind the 
flower. There are 32 ſpecies, 12 of them natives of Bri- 
tain. The root of the morio, or female fool, ſtones, 
has been celebrated as an aphrodiſiac, but without any 
ſolid foundation. 

ORDEAL, a form of trial, or of diſcovering innocence or 
guilt, formerly practiſed over almoſt all Europe, and 
which prevailed in England from the time of Edward he 
Confeſſor, till it was aboliſhed by a declaration of Hen- 


ry IN, It was called purgatio vulgaris, or judicium ; in 
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oppoſition to bellum or combat, the other form of pur. 
. gation; and was of various kinds, as that of fire, that of 
red hot-iron, that of water, that of judicial portage, that 
of hallowed cheeſe, that of the green croſs, and that of 
dice laid on relics covered with a woollen cloth. To 


la England, an offender, on being arraigned and plead. 
ing not guilty, had it in his choice to put himſelf upon 
God and his country; that is, upon the verdict of a ju. 
ry ; or upon God alone, on which account it was called 
the judgment of God, it being preſumed that God would 
deliver the innocent. The more popular kinds of ordeal 
were thoſe of red-hot iron and water; the firſt for free. 
men and people of faſhion, and the laſt for peaſants, 
That by fire, as practiſed here, was the perſon's walking 
bare- footed and blindfold over nine red-hot ploughſhares; 
and if he eſcaped unhurt, he was acquitted; otherwiſe, 
condemned. That of water was of two kinds, viz, ei- 
. hot water, or cold: the former was where the 
perfon ſuſpected put his arm or leg into ſcalding water, 
and brought it out unhurt; and the latter was when his 
body was not, contrary to the courſe of nature, borne up 
by the water: 1 | 
ORDER, in architecture, is a ſyſtem of the ſeveral mem- 
bers; ornaments, and proportions of columns and pilaſters; 
or a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a build- 
ing, eſpecially the column, ſo as to form one beautiful 
whole, See ARCHITECTURE, | 
O&zDER is alſo uſed for a diviſion or claſs of any thing: 
thus, the tribe of animals called birds is ſubdivided in- 
to ſix orders, See NATURAL Hi1sTory, and BorAxx. 
Holy orDERS, a character peculiar to eccleftaſtics, whereby 
they are ſer apart for the miniſtry, See OzDixaT10ON, 
Military o&DERs, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 
kings and princes ; either for defence of the faith, or to 
confer marks of honour, and make diſtinctions among 
their ſubjects. | wi 
Religious ORDERS, are congregations or ſocieties of mona- 
ſtics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame man- 
ner, and wearing the ſame habit. 
ORDINAL, a book containing the order or manner of 
performing divine ſervice, : 
ORDINANCE, or OzxDoxxAXCE, a law, ſtatute, or 
command of a ſovereign or ſuperior: thus the acts of 
parliament are ſometimes termed ordinances of parliament. 
OxrDinary, in civil law, is any judge inveſted with autho- 
rity to take cognizance of "cauſes in his on right, and 
not by depuration. N 
OaxbDbixAx xv, or honourable OaDbixAxx, in beraldry, a de- 
nomination given to certain charges properly belonging to 
that art. The honourable ordinaries are ten in num- 
ber; viz. the chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bar, eroſs, ſal- 
tier, chevron, bordure, and orle. For which ſee the 2t- 
ticles CniET, PaLE,: Cc. | | 
ORDINATES. See Coxic SecT1oNs. 
ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders, or of 
initiating a perſon into the prieſthood by prayer and the 
laying on of hands. 
ORDNANCE, a general name for all ſorts of great guns 
uſed in war. See GUNNERY. : 
Office of OxDNAncE, an office kept within the tower © 
London, which ſuperintends and diſpoſes of all the wow 
inſtruments, and utenſils of war, both by ſea and * 
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1 


— 
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in all the magazines, garriſons, and forts, in GreatBritain. Oncvrs is alſo uſed for a machine; compoſed of ſeveral 


OznowNNANCE, in architecture, is the compoſition of a 
building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, both with re- 
gard to the whole and to one another ; or, as Mr, Evelyn 
expreſſes it, determining the meaſure of what is aſſigned 
to the ſeveral apartments, 7 

ORE, in natural hiſtory, the compound mineral glebe, 
earth, ſtone, or other ſubſtance, which is rich enough 
in metallic particles to be worth the while of being pu- 
riſied, and by this means to ſeparate the metal from it, 

whether gold, ſilver, copper, S. See CurmrsrT&y, 

OREBRO. the capital of the province of Nericia, in Swe- 
den: E. long. 15%, N. lat. 59 20. 

OREGRUND, a port-towu of Sweden, in the province 
of Upland: E. long. 1815, N. lat. 60 30“. 

CRFORD, a: borough and port town of Suffolk, thirty 

miles eaſt of Bury. It ſends two members to parliament. 

ORGAL, among dyers, denotes the lees of wine dried. 

ORGAN, in general, is aniaſtrument or machme deſign- 


ed for the production of ſome cet tain action ot operation; 


in which ſenſe; the mechanic powers, machines, and e- 


ven the vers, arteries, nerves, muſcles,” and bones a 


the human body, may be called organs.” 

Ozcany in mulick, the largeſt and moſt harmonious wind- 
iaſtrument. - 2 

The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it 

is agreed that it was very little uſed till the eighth cen- 

tury. It ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks. 

Vitrorius deſcribes an hydratlic one in his tenth book of 

architecture. The emperor Julian has an epigram in its 

praiſe, ' St. Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of 
bellows; which might be heard à thouſand paces, or a 
mile; and another -ar' Jeruſalem, which might be heard 
at the mount of Olives, 

There is one in the cathedral church of Ulm, in Ger- 
many, that is ninety- three feet high, and twenty-eight 
broad ; the biggeſt pipe is thirteen inches in diameter; 
and it has ſixteen pair of bello ws. | 

The modern organ is a'buffet,” containing ſeveral rows 
of pipes. The fize of the organ is generally expreſſed 
by the length of its biggeſt pipe; thus we ſay an organ 
of thirty-rwo feet, of fixteen, of eight, and of two feet. 
Hydraulic Ox can,' denotes 'a muſical machine that plays 

by means of water inſtead of wind, Of theſe there are 

ſeveral in Italy inthe grottoes of vineyards. Cteſebes of 

Alexandria, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Eurgetes, 

is {aid to have firſt invented organs that played by com- 

preiling the air with water, as is ſtill practiſed. Archi- 
medes and Vitruvius have left us deſcriptions of the hy- 
draulie organ. | 
ORGASM, an ecſlacy, or impetuous defire of coition, oc- 
caſioned by a turgeſcency of the ſemiral veſſels. 
ORGIA, in antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices performed in 
| honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly 
celebrated on the mountains by wild diſtracted women, 
called Bacche. See BAcCHANnAL14, and D1ONYS1A. 
ORGIVA, a town of Spain, in the province of Granada, 
tw-nty-hve miles ſou:h of Granada, 
UCRGUES, in the military-art, are thick, long pieces of 

Wood, pointed at one end, and mod with iron, cle ©. 2 

of another; hanging each by a particular rope, or cord, 


over the gate-way of a ſtrong place, pe endicularly, to 
be let fall in caſe of an $i kg 898 


Vor. III. Ne gg. 2 


harquebuſs or muſquet-barrels bound together, by means 
whereof ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time. 
uſed to defend breaches and other places attacked- 


| ORGYA, an ancient Grecian meaſure, containing ſix feet. 


ORIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and 

territory of Otranto, ſituated thirty miles north-welt of 
the city of Otranto. , 

ORIFICE, the mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, or o- 

ther cavity, 

ORIGANUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs, The ſtrobilus is triangular and ſpiked. 
There are eleven ſpecies, two of which are natives of 
Britain, viz, the vulgare, or wild marjoram; and the 
onites, or pot-marjoram, 5 a. EX v3, 

ORIGENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a Chriſtian ſect in the 

fourth century, ſo called from their drawing their opi- 

nions from the writings of Origen. The origeniſts main- 
tained, that the ſouls of men had a pre-exiltent ſtate ; 
that they were holy intelligences, and had ſinned in hea- 
ven before the body was created: that Chriſt is only the 
fon of God by adoption: that he has been ſucceſſively u- 
nited with all the angelical natures, and has been a che- 
rub, a ſeraph, and all the celeſtial virtues, one after an- 
other: that in future ages, he will be crucified, for the 
ſalvation of the devils, as he has already been for that of 
men; and that their puniſhment, and that of the damned, 
will continue only for a certain limited time. 

ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign of any thing, which 

ſerves as a model to be imitated or copied. 

Or1GiNAL six, the crime of eating the forbidden fruit, 
of which it is ſaid all mankind are guilty at their con- 

ception by the imputation of Adam's tranſgreſion; uhich 
is accounted for by ſuppoſing, that Adam, as be, was to 
be the father, was alſo the fœderal head, and, repreſen- 
tative, of the whole human race; and that on his ſiqning, 
all that were to ſpring from him partook of his crime. 

ORIGUELLA, a city of Spain, in the, province of Va- 

lencia: W. leng. 50, N. lat, 38* 20. 1. 

ORILLON, in fortification, is a ſmall rounding of earth 
faced with a wall; raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions 
that have caſemates, to, cover the cannon in the retired 
flank, and prevem their being diſmounted by the enemy. 
See FoRTIFICATION. _ „ Agra ge 

ORIOLUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the or- 
der of picæ. The bill is conical, convex, very {harp, 
and ſtrait, the ſuperior mandible being much longer than 
the under one; and, the tongue is forked and ſharp. 
There are 20 ſpecics, principally diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour. | 

ORION, in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY, p. 487. 

ORIXA, the capital of the province of the ſame name, in 
the hither India, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the bay of 
Bengal. 8 | | 

ORKNEY 1£sLAanDs, certain iſlands on the north of Scot- 
lard, from which they are ſeparated by a frith twenty 
miles in length, and ten in breadth. Theſe iflands are 
forty in number, and together with the ifland of Zetland 
ſerd one member to parliament, and another for the burghs 
of Kirkwall, Ge. e 

O RLE, OLE T, or ORT o, in architecture, a fillet. under 
the ovolo or quarter round of a capital. When it is at 
the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is called cinctu-e. 


e-T Palladio 


- 


O R O 
Palladio uſes the word orlo, for the plinth of the baſes 


of the columns. | 
OrLE, in heraldry, an ordinary, in form of a fillet, drawn 
round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 


leaving the feld vacant in the middle. Its breadth is but 


halt that of the treſſure or bordure, which contains a f:xth + 


part of the ſhield ; and the orle, only a twelfth : beſides 
that the orle is its own breadth diſtant from the edge of 
the ſhield, whereas the bordure comes to the edge itſelf. 
The form of the orle is the ſame with that of the ſhield, 
- whence it reſembles an eſcutcheon, See Plate CXXXIV. 
fig. 6. which repreſents an orle argent in a field gules. 

ORLEANOIS, a province or government of France, bound- 
ed by Normandy and the iſle of France, on the north; 
by Champaign and Burgundy, on the ealt ; by Lyono's 
and Guienne, on the ſouth; and by Britany and the bay 
of Biſcay, on the weſt. _ 

ORLEANS, a city of France, capital of Orleanois, fi- 
tuated on the river Loire, in E. long. 2®, N. lat. 470 

o is alſo the name of an iſland and town on the 
river of St. Laurence, in Canada: W. long, 739, N. 
lat. 478. | 

ORLOPE, in the ſea-language, the uppermoſt ſpace or 
deck in a great ſhip, reaching from the main-maſlt to the 
mizen. In three - deck ſhips, the ſecond and lowelt decks 
are ſometimes called orlopes. 

ORMOND, the north divifioa of the county of Tipperary 
in Ireland. 

- ORMUS, an iſland at the entrance of the gulph of Perſia, 
fituated oppokte to Gombron on the continent, in E. long, 
569, N. lat. 2 30“. 

This iſland is thirty miles in circumference, | 

ORNITHOGALUM, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of fix erect petals; 
and the filaments are alternately wider at the baſe. There 
are 11 ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, viz. the 
luteum, or yellow ſtar of Bethlehem; the pyrenaicum, 
or ſpiked ſtar of Bethlehem; and the umbellatum, or 
common ſtar of Bethlehem. 

ORNITHOLOGY, that branch of natural hiſtory which 
treats of birds. See NATURAL HisToRY. / 

ORNITHOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination, performed 
by means of birds; being the ſame with augury, See 
DivisAaT1o0n and AUGURY. 

ORNIOPHTUS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs, The pod is jointed, cylindrical, and 
arcuated, There are four ſpecies, only one of which, 


viz. the perpuſillus, or birds-foot, is a native of Britain, 


OROBANCHE, in botany, a genus of the didynzmia angio- 
fpermia claſs. The calix is bifid, and the corolla rin- 
gent; the capſule has two valves, and contains many 
ſeeds, There are ſeven ſpecies, two of them natives of 
Britain, viz. the major, or broom-rape; and the ramoſa, 
or branched broom-rape. 

OROBUS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. The ſtylus is linear; the calix is blunt at the baſe, 
the ſuperior ſegments of it being ſhorter. There are nine 
ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, viz, the tube- 
roſus, or wood-peaſe ; and the ſylvaticus, or bitter 
vetch. | 


ORONOQUE, a river of South America, which falls into 
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the Atlantic ocean in 8*N. lat. almoſt oppoſite to the iſland 
of Trinity, 

ORONTIUM, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The ſpadix is cylindrical, and covered with 
floſcules; the corolla conſiſts of fix petals ; it has no ſty- 
lus; and the capſule has three cells. There is but one 
ſpecies, a native of Virginia. i 

ORPHAN, a fatherleſs child, or minor; 
deprived both of father and mother, 

ORPHUS, in ichthyotogy. See Srarvws. | 

ORPIMENT, in natural hiſtory, a foſſile ſubſtance uſuall 
found in copper-mines, compoled of thin flakes, like the 
talcs ; which eaſtly ſplit, and are flexible, and not ela- 
ſtic, ſoluble in oil, fuſible in a moderate fire, and yield- 
ing in burning an offenſive fmell like garlic, | 

Of this genus of foſſils, there are only three known 

| ſpecies : 1. A broad-flaked, gold-coloured kind, much 

eiteemed at preſent by our painters. This is found in 
ſeveral places, as in the iſlaods of the Archipelago, in the 
mines of Goſſelaer in Saxony, in ſome parts of Turky, 
and in the Eaſt-Indies, and in its utmoſt purity about 
Smyrna; this makes the fineſt of all yellows in paintiag, 
2, The ſmall-flaked yellow kind, which is the common 
orpiment of the ſhops, and is a fine colour, though great- 
ly inferior to the former. This is found in many parts 
of the Turkiſh dominions, and in Germany, And, z. 
Red-orpiment, which is of a fine bright red: this is a 
very beautiful ſubſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſſy, 
and a little tranſparent, and is found in the Turkiſh do- 
minions, in the iflands of the Archipelago, and even in 
Cornwall, where it is known under the name of red 
mundic. | 

Geoffroy declares it a corroſive and poiſonous mineral: 
on the other hand, Boerhaave declares orpiment an in- 
nocent and harmleſs medicice; and Hoffman, who has 
been at more pains than any body to examine into its na- 
ture, declares the ſame, and even gives inſtances of its 
being given to dogs without any harm, 

It is an excellent depilatory, mixed with lime, and made 
into a paſte with water, The painters are fond of it as 
a golden colour; and a lixivium of it, with quick-lime, 
makes ſympathetic ink. | 

ORPINE, in botany. See Sepumn. 

ORRERY, a curious machine, or movement, for repre- 
ſenting the motions and appearances of the heavenly bo- 
dies. See ASTRONOMY, p. 495. 

ORRICE. See Iris. 

ORTEGAL caſtle and cape, the moſt northerly promon- 
tory of Spain, thirty miles north-eaſt of Ferrol : W. 
long. 8 22', N. lat. 449. 

ORTEGIA, in botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; the corolla is 
wanting; and the capſule has one-cell, and many ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Spain. 

ORTHODOX, in church-hiſtory, an appellation given to 
ou who are ſound'in all the articles of the Chriſtian 

aith. 

ORTHO GRAPHIC prejedtion of the ſphere, that where- 
in the eye is ſuppoſed at an infinite diſtance ; ſo called, 
becauſe the perpendiculars from any point of the ſphete 
will all fall in the common interſe&ion of the ſphere, with 
the plane of the projection 

ORTHO: 


or one that is 
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CATEOGRAPHY, that part of grammar which teaches 
the nature and affections of letters, and the juſt method 
of ſpelling or writing words with all. the proper and ne- 
ccMary letters, making one of the four greateſt diviſions 
or branches of grammar. See Grammar. 

Ox 740GRAPHY, in geometry, the art of drawing or deli- 
neating the fore-right plan of any object, and of expreſs- 
ing the beights or elevations of each part. It is called 

' orthography, from its determining things by perpendicu- 
lar lines falling on the geometrical plane, 

OzT40GRAPHY, in architecture, the elevation of a build- 
ing. 

o in perſpective, is the fore - right ſide of 
any plane, i. e. the fide or plane that lies parallel to a 
{traight line, that may be imagined to paſs through the 
outward convex points of the eyes, continued to a con- 
venient length. . | 

ORTHOPNOEA, in medicine, a ſpecies or degree of 
aſthma, where there is ſuch a difficulty of reſpiration, 
that the patient is obliged to fit or ſtand upright, to be 
able to breathe, See Mepicing. 

ORTON, a market town of Weſtmoreland, fituated ten 
miles ſouth-weſt of Appleby. 

ORVALA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs. The ſuperior lip of the corolla is divided 
into three ſegments, each being teethed ; and the inferi- 
or lip is cordated and crenated, There is but one ſpecies, 
a native of Italy. | 

ORVIETTO, a city of Italy, in the pope's territories, 
capital of the province of Orvietto, ſituated at the conflu- 
ence of the Tiber and the Chiane: E. long. 139%, N. 
lat. 43“. N . 

ORWELL, a river of Suffolk, which, riſing in the middle 
of that country, runs ſouth-eaſt by Ipſwich, and falls into 
the German ſea at Languard- fort. 

ORYZA, rice, in bot-«ny, a genus of the hexandria digy- 
nia claſs. The calix is a double-valved glume, with one 
flower; and the corolla conſiſts of two equal valves. There 
is but one ſpecies, | 

This plant is cultivated in vaſt abundance in the Eaſt, 
as alſo in Carolina, for food, It is ſaid to be good in dy- 
ſenteries, diarrhœas, Cc. | 

OSACA, a great city and port-town of Japan, ſituated on 
a bay of the ſea, on the eaſt fide of the iſland: in E. 
long. 35 N. lat. 352, | 

USBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the octandria monogy- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of four ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of four petals; and the capſule has four cells. There 
is but one ſpecies, a native of India. 

OSCHEOCELE, ia ſurgery, a hernia of the ſcrotum. See 
SURGERY, | | 

OSCILLATION, in mechanics, the vibration, or recipro- 
cal aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum. See Mechanics. 

OSN Da, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia fili- 
cum Claſs, The ſpike is full of branches, and the fructi- 
fication is round, There are 17 ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain. 

USNABURG, the capital of the biſhopric of the ſame name, 
in the ciccle of Weſtphalia: E. long 70 40', N. lat. 529 
zu. The territories of this biſhopric, which are forty 
miles long, and thirty broad, are ſubje& to its biſhop: 
22d this biſhopric is alternately held by a proteſtant and 


papiſt, the proteſtant being always a prince of the houſe of 
Brunſwic, 

OSORNO, a town of Chili in South America: W. long. 
80“, S. lat. 419. 

OSPREY. See Far co. 8 f 18 

OSSIFICATION, che formation of bones, but more par- 
ticularly the converſion of parts naturally ſoft to the 

: hardneſs and conſiſtence of bones. See AN ATOM, p. 

148. | 

OSSORY, the weſt diviſion of Queen's county in Ireland. 

OSSUNA, a town of Spain, in the province of Andaluſia, 
forty miles ealt of Seville. 

OSTAGIO, a town of lialy in the territory of Genoa, fif- 
teen miles north-weſt of Genoa. " 

OSTEND, a city and port-town of the Auſtrian Nether: 
lands, in the province of Flanders, ſituated twelve miles 
weſt of Bruges: E, long. 20 45',N. lat. 51% 155. 

OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, though {ſuppoſed b 
many to be an earth, is truly a cruſtated kind of ſpar, de- 
baſed by earth, and therefore not tranſparent. 

It is uſually found coating over vegetable, or other bo-, 
dies, in form of incruſtations ; ſo that the true oſteocolla is 
a tubular cruſtaceous ſpar, of a very foul and coarſe tex- 
ture, and carries with it much more of the appearance of 
a marl than of a ſpecies of ſpar. , 

The maſſes of oſteocollo, though regularly of the ſame. 
figure, are very different in ſize ; ſome of them being not 
thicker than a crow-quill, and others of five and fix inches 
diameter; it is always, however, of a tubular fi gure, and 
a wrinkled and rough ſurface. | | 

Olteocolle is frequent in Germany, where it is found bu- 
ried near the ſurface of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of ' 
ſand, but more frequently among marls : it ſhould be cho- 
ſen for uſe, the pureſt that can be had of a pale brown 
colour, and of a tolerably cloſe and firm texture, 

It has long been famous for bringing on a callus in frac-- 
tured bones; its name oſteocollo ſignifying the bone-glue,. 
or bone-binder. It is alſo recommended as a diuretic, and 
as good in the fluor albus: but, at preſent, little regard is 
paid to it; ſince, if it has any virtues, they muſt be wholly 
owing to ſpar, which may be given to greater advantage” 
in a purer form, | * 

OSTEOLOGY, that branch of anatomy which treats of 
the bones. See AnaTonr, Part J. 

OSTEOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus-of the ſyngeneſia- 
polygamia neceſſaria claſs. The receptacle is naked; it has 
no pappus ; the calix conſiſts of many leaves; and the feeds. 
are round and hard. There are five ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain, 

OSTIA, a port-town of Italy, in the pope's territories, fi- 
tuated at the mouth of the Tiber: E. long. 139, N. lat. 
419 30. | 

OSTRACION, in zoology, a genus of the amphibia nantes 
claſs. It has ten long, cylindrical, obtuſe teeth in each 
jaw; the aperture is linear; the body is govered with a bo- 
ny ſubſtance; and it has no helly-fhns. There are nine 
ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſned by the angles of their bo- 
dies and the number of ſpines near the tail. | 

OSTRACISM, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the baniſiment 
of ſuch perſons whoſe merit and influence gave umbrage to 
the people of Athens, leſt they ſhould attempt any thinga- 
gainſt che public liberty, It was ſo called, becauſe the peo- 
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->OSTRICH; imorrizhology. See Srxvrgio- mittedp in caſe the parties. diſagreee i in, they 5 on. 
- OS WEGO, απν] of the Jroquais, in North America, © OVERT; qheſame with open de RTE, 4 Nate 20 
three hundred miles welt,o ee in K in New-Yetk; mn. Which, in lay; muſt be: clearly 950 ＋ 8 is 


*12OSWESTRL, 2 8 N fifteen m ler to de alledged in every Indielment fo 15 


"OVERT ORE; 2 A ns Or, 2 * 2 
term uſed for the ſolemnities at ther 1 f a pa. 
-- *Fheocahx: of both ak 2nd female 1 7 5 ſp cite fer blic act or Deu 7 nete, tragedy,, V. 1 mu- 
ments: neichet of them have any corolla; the female has fick, G. 
no ſlylas but a rod ſtigma; and the. drupa bas but 2 the theatre; or ſcene, 8 þ IF. of mit- 
one cell, There is only one ſpecigs, à native of Haly. ſick uſually ending withia fugue gs 6.07 * 
„Orton in hetggy a genus of t e ſyngeneffa poſyga- -'bilee 48 a general proteſſion 
mia mn erg tacle is raked; it has no (OVERYSCHE; a town-of may > n ene nds, in the 
pappus; and the calix is ſomeu — cylindrical, aud conſiſts province of Brabant, ſutuated on the xivet Iche, nine 
2360's of. maay leaves. There are — ſpecies, two, of them ra- miles north caſt of Bruſſels, o voti. 2579 
tives of Britziozeviz;|thepaluſtris, or marſh feabane ; and OVERYSSEL, one of the united, Wee 3 by 


407 *2 1 Das hoot E vai 65 


the'ihre fribolia,; er, mountain fagwart. "OM  'Groningen- on the north, by W e eaſt, by 
OT1S, in ortubolegy, à genus of birds belon⸗ ging to the or- Zuütphenonghe ſouth, asd iy Gena uyder- 

+5 bauges of gra. The pes mana ible of the 1228 1 = ſes, and Friefland, obpabe wWeſt, , nig 
the noſtrils are oral; the tongue is a bd. the feet are made OVIEDA. is-botany;//a: genus. of he did Mache angioſper 

for running, being fuxmſhed with. four' toes, There are mia glaſs; The calix dane five, We the c0- 


zen: four ſpecics: priscipally diſtiaguiſned by their colour. -rollais along cylindrical tobe ; and berry i is round, 


ETH market - ton u, twenty-one miles weſt of Vork. containing two, feeds. There are two 1 0 none cf 
OTO NE, an illand ſituated in the bay of Panama, from them natives bf Britin. 


* 7 Fiasy ſituated on tbe ver Aſta, $ "porth of 
- OTRANTO, a city and archbiſhop! $, ſee of the kingdom of Leon, ain W. dong. 6⁰ 40% N. lat, 435 551 
Naples, ſituated; at ng entrance of the gulph of Venice?” OVILIA, or SSH, in ancient Rom place in the 
E. long. 49245; „N. lat. 40% 12“, = © campus martins;at farſt- raedin like a Grp — 
OTTER, in zoology: . See MusTELA. its name Afterwards it was mounted with hmarble, and 
OTTOMAN; or OTHOMAN, an appellation given to the beautiſied with walks and galleries, as. Bp 8 a trl- 
Turkiſh empire, from Othomannus, or Oſmanhus, the bunat,” or ſeat of juſtice, , Within 5 einc, or in- 
firſt emperor of the preſent family. __. cloſure, the people were called in . d ſurages 
Ort ON-A, or Q&TOXA,, a city of the kingdom of Na- for the election of magiſtrates, The Scent into the 0- 
ples, ſituated on the gulph of Venice: in E. long. 15% wvilia was not by ſtairs, but by pontes, or narrow boards, 
30 N. lat. 42 22 laid there ſor the oecaſion; on a Account we 
OVAL, * oblong curvilinear figure, otherwiſe called el-  dejici was to be denied the privilege o voting; and peri- * 
lipſis Sce Coxic SECTIONS. | thus dealt with, were called depogtani,, 
OVARIES, ID anatomy. . See Ar p. 275. OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch animals as bring 
ne ig he Roman aotiquity, a leſſer triumph, al. forth their young from eggs; as birds, 10 Ec, 1of 
lowed xa commanders for victories won without the effu . Os, iv Zoology, a genus of the. mammalia 17 he s, and o 
sfioa'of much blood or for defeatin, a mean and incon- the order of perora; the charaters of which are the! + 
be gan at the 4. The horns are concave, turned s twill ſted, an 


SI} a — 9 
henteothe city is furniſhed wih proviſions: W. long. OVIEDO, a eich cf Spain. 2 0 of 1 pr ots of * 
1 Ry. 88 
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oretecth in the un- 


e, vir. 
Made bis entry into the city on foot, with" many flutes - der jaw, ander no aka. tecth, The Do are * em 
, . 
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time the moſt timid and ſtupid, of all quadrupeds. 


: ©: VI” ( - 
1. Aries, or ram and ſheep, the horns of which are'ſha- 


_ ped like a half moon, and compreſſed. This animal is 


perbaps the moſt gentle and inoffenſive, and at the ſame 


a flock of ſheep, there is always a leader, whoſe ſteps the 


reſt implicitly and blindly follow. If he runs over a pre- 


cipice, the whole flock follow his example, and cannot 
be reſtrained though evident deſtruction be the conſe- 
quence. The ſmalleſt noiſe, if uncommon, makes them 
run precipitantly againſt each other, without knowing 


the cauſe of their danger, or being able to extricate them. 


ſelves. In ſnow, they remain fixed in the ſame ſpot; 


and continue obſtinately in that ſituation, unlefs they are 


forced to move by the ſhepherd or his dog. But though 


daſtardly in itſelf, though almoſt deyoid of ſentiment and 


mental qualities, this animal is of the moſt extenſive u- 
tility io man, It affords us both food and cloathing, be- 
ſides the advantages we derive from its milk, its ſkin, and 
its tallow. | | 

Love, the livelieſt ſentiment in all animals, is the on- 
ly paſſion which inſpires the ram with any degree of vi- 
vacity; when under the influence of this paſhon, he be- 


comes petulant, runs againſt his neighbours, and ſometimes 


and his tail long. 


even attacks the ſhepherd himſelf. But the ewe, or fe- 


male, though in the ſame ſituation, does not appear to be 


in the leaſt aſſected; ſhe ſeems. to have no other inſtinct 


than that of ſimply admitting the embraces of the ram, 
eating her food, and recogniſing ber offspring ; the lamb, . 


on the other hand, is endowed with the ſame inſtinct of 


diſtinguiſhing its mother from the reſt of the flock, 


This animal, ſo ſoft and ſo ſimple in its nature and 


_ diſpoſition, is likewiſe extremely weak and fecble in its 


conſtitution : They can endure but little fatigue ; when- 
ever they run, their hearts palpitate, and their wind fails 


them; they are equally incapable of bearing heat or cold, 


ſnow or rain: They are ſubject to many difeaſes, moſt 


of which are contagious : They bring forth their young 
with pain and difficulty, and requue more Care and at- 


tention than any other domeſtic animal. 

The ram is capable of generation at the age of 18 months; 
and the ewe can be impregnated when a year old. One 
ram is ſufficient for 30 or 40 ewes. He ought to be 
ſtrong, well proportioned; his head ſhould be thick and 
ſtrong, his front large, his eyes black, his noſe flat, his 
neck thick, his body long and tall, his teſticles maſſy, 
White is the beſt colour for a ram. 
The ewes whoſe wool is moſt plentiful, buſhy, long, ſoft, 
and white, are molt proper for breeders, eſpecially when 
at the ſame time they are of a large ſize, have a thick neck, 
and move nimbly, 1 . : 

Ewes are generally in ſeaſon from the end of October 
to the beginning of April: However, they may be impreg- 
vated at any time, if they be fed with ſtimulating nou- 


- * rilkment; as ſalt water, and bread made of hemp- ſeed. 


They go with young about five months, and generally 


bring forth but one at a time, though frequently two : 


In warm climates, they may bring forth twice in a year; 


but in Britain, France, and molt parts of Europe, only 


once. They give milk plentifully for ſeven or eight 
months: Their milk affords nouriſhment for children 
and country- people; good cheeſe is made of it, eſpecially 


_ When mixed with cow- milk. They hve from 10 to 12 


live, a . 


years, and are capable of bringing forth as long as they 
Fei. M is. | 
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te palturing ſheep. of 


 OULNEY, a market-town 'of Buckinghamſhire, ſituated 


- Ny 


| oO U'S FX, 
When the male lambs are not intended to be kept for 
propagation, but fattened for food, they ought to be 
caſtrated at the age of five or fix months. This opera- 
tion is performed two ways: in the one, an inciſion is 
made and the teſticles taken out; in the other, a ligature 

is tied tight round the ſcrotum, above the telticles, which 
ſoon deſtroys the veſſels which nouriſh them. After ca- 
ſtration, they are called weatbets 


= 


The ram, ewe, and weather, when one year old, loſe 
the two foreteeth of the under jaw; fix months -after- 
wards, they loſe the two foreteeth next to theſe; and at 
the age of three years, the teeth are all replaced, | The 
age of a ram may likewife be diſeovered by their horns, 
which always appear the firſt year, and frequently as ſoon 
as they are brought forth; Theſe horns uniformly ac- 

quire an additional ring every year as long as the creatur2 
lives. The ewes commonly have no horrs, but a kind 

ol long protuberances in place of them: Howerer, fomg 
of them have two, and ſome four horas. > 

In Spain, and the ſouthern parts of Europe, the flocks 
are kept in ſhades_or.{tables during the night; but in 
Britain, where there is now no danger from wolves, 
they are allowed to remain without, both night and day; 
which makes the animals more healthy, and their: fleſh a 
more whole food, Dry and mountainous grounds where 
thyme and ſheep's feſcue graſs abound; are the beſt for 

| od ni. Q14Y20 

2. The Guineenfis, or Guinea ſheep, has pendulous ears, 

lax hairy dew laps, and a prominence on the hind. part of 
the head, The wool is ſhort, like that of -a/goat,, It is 
a native of Guinea, | e en 
3. The ſtrepſiceros, or Cretan ſheep, has ſttait cari- 
nated horns, twiſted in a ſpiral manner. It is a native of 
Mount Iola - 


— 


nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Northampton. evi 
OULZ, a town of Italy, in the province of Piedmont, ſitu- 

ated in E. Jong. 69 30®, N. dat. 959. 36 
OUNCE, a little weight, the ſixteenth part of a pound a- 

voirdupois, andthe twelfth part of a pound tray, 
Ouxce, in zoology. See LEO. 


OUNDLE, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, ſituated 

on the river Nen, twenty-two miles gorth-ealt of North- 
ampton. | Vo LIT 

OVOLO, or Ovvn, in architecture, a round moulding, 

- whoſe profile, or ſweep, in the ionic and compoſite capi- 
tals, is uſually a quadrant of a cirele: whence it is alſs 
commonly called the quarter-round. | 
It is uſually cut with the repreſentation of eggs and an- 
chors or arrows heads placed alteraately. 

OUSE, a river, which, riſing in the north of Yorkſhire, 

runs ſouth-eaſt by York; and, «continuing that courte, 
falls into the Trent. ag, 

Ousx, is alſo a river which riſes on the confines of Ox- 
fordſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; and running north eaſt 
threagh Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Huntingdon- 

ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Norfolk, paſſes by Bucking- 

ham, Bedford, Huntington, and Ely, diſcharging itlelf 
into the bay of the German fea at Lynn. | 

OUSTIACH, or Os riacn Country, is a part of Aſiatic 

- Raſha, extending along the riyer Irtis to its confluence 

with the river Oby, and from thence northward along the 
banks of the Oby and Jeniſa, into the gulph ofithe Man. 
gaſea, or the frozen ocean; and extending allo along 
5 U n 90765 B11 e we 
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Jeniſa. 


the law, and therefore held to be out of the king's pro- 
tection. See the next article, 

OUTLAWRY, is where aperfon is outlawed, and on that 
account loſes the benefit of a ſubjeR, | 

The proceſs of outlawry lies in inditments of treaſon 
or felony, and alſo of treſpaſs vi & armis, conſpiracy, Se. 
And by ſtatute, perſons may be outlawed in mapy civil 
actions, as debt, caſe, covenant, Ce. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works made with- 
out ſide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and de- 
fend it. See FoxTiFiCaTl1ON, | 

OUZEL, in ornithology. See ere 

1 OWL, in ornithology. See STRIX. „ <P Sag, 

OX, in zoology. See Bos. pe 

OXALITS, in botany, a genus of the dicandria pentagynia | 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; the petals are con- 
nected by the claws; andthe capſule has five ſides. Tbere 


a 
- 


wood ſorrel, is a native of Britain, 

OXFORD, the capital of Oxfordlhire, and the fee of a 
biſhop ; it 1 ſituated at the confluence of the Iſis and. 
Cher, ell, 5.05 miles weſt of London; W. long, 19 
15, ad M. lat. 51 45”. 

Oxford is moſt remarkable. on account of its univerſity, 
which conſiſts of twenty | colle 17 5 and five balls: this 


city ſends two | members t6 parliament, and the uaiyerſi- 
ty as many. Ke 


ls0-bouks: for fifteen acres, or as much 
ox can plough in a yer. dr k 
OXUCLEZA, in Fr PS the name of a Le nus of 

folfis of the claſs f ate, but of the columdar, 

not the chombcjdal Kind, 
Of this geous there are Gul two known ſpecies, 10 
A fine” kind, with thin "fakes apd ' tranſverſe 8 
found in the clayey banks of che ri 27 Nen, near eter- 
borough, in Northamp tonſhire; aud, 2. A dull kißd, 
with thick plates and Jongitudival 


filaments, "This.is ö "n0 
uncomman in Yorkſhire, and lies ſometimes i * a JOEY 
ſometimes in 4 blue 7 Wh | "45 


bY & + Fi 4 2 4 7 i ; 4 
* 1808 ” # at 


7, 


712. 14031 10 


ne 6,399 


4280990 2187! 4} I 1 7, „ 1 01 lt 
X Dat 2.» 3v hit £3! 
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ABULUM. See Fust and Fine, 
PACA, in zoology. See Mus. 
PACE, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the two 


a half, and in ſome men a yard or three feet. 


The geometrical pace is five feet ; and 60000 per pa- 
ces make one degree of the equator. 


gallop; to which may be added an amble, becauſe ſome 
horſes have it naturally, 


( 448 
the banks of ſeveral rivers which fall into the Oby and 92 a. river\which riſes 


OUTLAW, ſignifies one that is deprived of the benefit of 


are 1 4 ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the acetoſella, or | 


OXGANG, or OxGars, is generally taken, in, our. old 
| ground aſingle | 


| 9 
OYES, Hr Qxxtzlignifies Rear ge; 
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feer of a man, in walking; uſually reckoned two feet and 


Pace, in the manege, is of three kinds, viz. walk, trot, and 


OL AE 


in the. m mals Ly the nort 
of India; and running no t weſt, t Ulſbec Tag 
ry. afterwards ſeparates Per « from. U Jo e 10 


falls into the Caſpian ſea, in 44 N. lat. 


OXYCOCCUS, in botany, Ws 5 

OXYCRA pharmacy, 9. A e vinegar 
and” water, 2 7 to 775 £00 15 7750 Ps 55 
make fomentatipps o free eso | 


125 0 8 3 
al o f vinegar o 9710 ot ; 


OF 


ſix ſpogafuls of water, be SY 00Wrt2 Jos 
OXYC EUM. in oe 82. 2 0 ach 

uſed in plaſters for fractures, Cc, Ars. ys lows 

Take yellow wax, one pound; bitch and; gal 

half a pound : melt them. over a. tle fir fire; 12 0 

of ; yenice-turpentiug, myrrh, b. ae obe agum, ac *% 

ounces; ſaffron, two oupces: A cx 10 5 gh 

. .OXYGLYCD, A ſpecies of. driok pr 5 . Y 

oney. Ache bo ere and boile The cots f rom. 

which al ne en reſled, ate to 

pr with ade l ea ork 8 they, ST oh 
depoſited all their 


contained or in, 15 55 71 1. 
liq uor is to be ept, and, ben d. lured WI old water, | 


in 16 be rack in the, ſammer.time,. in r. ORE: 
* Habs. 


OXYMEL, in  phaymacy, a. compoſition of est * 
ney. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of ar whereaf the hyp 
kind is made by boiling, in à glazed. 10 
with a 5 fre, two, pounds of flor . 
0 0 LM to the confi tence of a fyrup, > 


books, ſeems to bave angie | 
, 97 e now ad Miſs. * e 1 0 


OrER AND TERMINER, a Hage directed 19 TON 7 
ale, and other genilemen, impowering them 1 0 
and determine all criminal cauſes, and to try all offe 
whether for treaſon, 298 or treſpaſs, 


4 
900 


and \s f 1 755 5 
by the tiers in. our courts, be mating II , 


to — * ence. da xu 2 oi 


ee 5 qa 
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1 9 94) P A CT. x6 ai + a4 A: (4.7 
bite Which go ſhuMing or mixed paces, "between the 
walk and amble, are for the moſt part of no value; 
which commonly proceeds from their fiery temper, and 
ſometimes from a weakneſs in their reins or le | 
PACHAMAC, a temple of Peru, in South America, de. 
dicated by the Indiasz to the ſupreme being; it gives ius 
name to the adjacent couuntry.. - 
PACHODECARHOMBIS, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the felenits. expreſſing 


a thick rhomboidal body, 3 of ten 2 IIc 


P AE O : 5 590 N r. 
PACITIC oct. 2 that vat a wee pe (of -PAGAN, hs heaiben; gemile, oridolater ; one We adores 
from America: it is calſed Pacificy ffüm the msdera wo falſe See MyTmoLocy. 
weather the'firſt mariners Who adde u We PAGAN ALIA, certain feſtivals obſerved by the ancient * 
tween the tropics ; an At as e let ur e * in the month of January. "I hey were ene 
the 8 aniards crbffad th iſthmus “Of Pier Servius Tollivs, who appointed à certain, number of 
ſcarh;, when ee Tt: * Yr) 19 whek ) Nie (pagi), in each of which 40 altar was to be raiſed” 
os Weſtern ocean! > with regar ea e for e ſacrifices to their tutelaf gods; at which all 
PACK, in corifhnerce 1 DEVEL? Dae 75 We aa the ibhabitapts were to aſfiſt, and give preſerits in money, 
up id loads, of Balcb, för cat — . according + their ſex and age, bY which means the num- 
4 ack of wool is Sens tone aud te Pödtdds. ür ber of cuntry-people was ken The fervants upon 
NM 4 wy AU CSIVASIT AS this occaſion. n Cakes to Cores and Tellus, to obtain . 


PACKAGE, is # wall dury of olle y in the Nr plentiful harveſts. 


paid fot att 8 F. Reer 2 pAGANELLos. in fett e 36.0 omys. 

PACOS. in tootopy; See Ciltet vs; 27 © 0991.5 © PAGANISM, the religi ipline of pa- 
Pact Ls, 4 def Lydis in ee net Aka, tele gans; or, de 2b me, 1 hte, 8 

rated by che aticitnr fbets for its Ron. ; 2997 0 IDoLATeyY and Myt#0Lt0 of N 


PA DOC, or Papb'dc:eovkss, 4 pie ee FATIVER PAGEANT, a triumphal, 955 6939181 504 ot other like, : 
comp aſſed with pales or a walf, and'takeg owt of 2 park pompods decoriron, 991155 adorned dorned with colours, flags, 
for anne races with prey-libiods 4 r Platts, 89 Oc. carried about in pabl JE roceſſions,. Ge. 


5684. or the ice. ns % „ 125 PAGOD, ;or Faser a name 1 ep the” Eaſt- Indians 
ede NE; TR capital of the btſhoptfe of the ame call the temple in which he 


| worthip 1 their 809 . 
ty QpNatia't E long. 29 N. t 5145. Pacop, or P AGODA, is 'A U the 5 ne of a zold ang fine 
bas OW. * a Corn, Y miles coin, . e * th be Fab 40 2 4 
welt of Launceſton, PAIN, 18 coe to be an ee ſenſu ion pr IF from a 
paU A, the capital of the Paduan, in Iraly. a eity of 4 ' ſudden and"violent fötütiön & BY the continu ty, ot ſom 
circular e ſituated 241 5 miles veſt of Venice: other accident in the neryes, methbranes, ve els how] 


E. fong. 1 „ N. lat 45 cles, Sn of the body; or. 7 io ſome, 0 on- 
papa. 4 roribce bf Bl n nete of Ve- ſilts in a motion of the organs of ſenſe; 


* a 
37 275 19 ws 
nice; thifty- Ver Hei af almoſt! as 8 in breadt hb; to others, it is an emotion © the {oa 92806 25 fo Fac, 
bounded. by the — 5 the ns teh, 5 y the duchy 
ft. by q 


of Venice 6 the dhe P. Poleſſd 136 90 the "ng palin, the 10 of repreſen enting nat 8081 Bod 8 

ſouth, and by, the Vicegtin" bn the wet?! | , giving won an \ appearance of life fie, by ihe turn. 5 Wee 
Papvin, awöbng the eds ſts," x" modern medal ſtrack i and the degrees of Fort. * EY 470 

imitation" ct the antigäe; rA geW Frog. truck with'al "Whoever would a apply Lee bo Nad of 2 ? 

the marks and cl iber eee eee nardo da Vinci, mult in dhe Felt p! ace learn per ripe Je: 
PADUS, in Nac Ste Paus e cee ne vd this will enable him to dif 95 things 15 1775 4 ok a- 
PAN, wong th abGent'pi Ns Waka ſohg bf rejoicing ec, and to give the due dir e 

ſung in Hönd np of e Eufaby ufed on DN fic 29 42255 e muſt learp. o deſigh.; * 0 107 that, e 


victory and e cov ſake 0 8 bo ar the fa 985 gl e Bim 
Pac in the ancient Þbet Fo,” 4 foot ebpAiti bf four 1 40 m TOS 1 12 wh 9 bro q eh 15 
lables; of Which there oy bout Kinde, the” ah prin 8. to conſult nature, to C 6B dee what he Hon at 


kecubdbs, G. 6 ready Tearnt; and, laſtly, bod, * app hy het to. the, 
The pæan primus conſiſts of ode long _ and ſtudy and imitation of the greatelf matt fers, in order 4 
three ſhort ones, or a trochæus and pyrrhichius, as get a habit of reducing what he has learnt into practice. 
Wb the pz3n_ ſecundus conſiſts. of of t 
eee e n Fe «Trader! be pun, rpm LTD 
—. as 1 the pæan ter tius conſiſts of two ſhort occafionally; and to aſſiſt the judgment herein, the fol- 


ſyllables, a long and a ſhort one, ora pyrrhichius and a lowing rules have been laid down : 1. The ſubject mult 
trocheus, as animatus; the pœan quartus conſiſts of be finely imagined, and, if polkdle, improved in the 
three ſhort ſyllables and a long one, or a pyrrhichius and painter's hands; he muſt think well as an hiſtorian, poet, . 
iambus, as celeritas. — N philoſopher, or "divine, and more cially as a painter, 


PXDEROTA, in botany; a genus of the diandria mono- in making a wiſe uſe of all the hs of his The oy 4 


gynia claſs, of whic there are two ſ ecies, none of them. in findin expedients . to ſu pply i oft 
natives of ritain. . F fes Ife preſſion wult be proper Ky © bj, and fe hr 
PDO. BAPTISM, , "infat* baptiſm,” or har" conferteg! on of the perſons: it molk be 125 Rag the Fin dork] 
children. may de perfectly and readily anderftood : every part, of 
PAONIA, in botany, a genus of the pdlyandbia digynia the picture muſt contribute to this end; : colours, aoigals,. 
claſs.” Tue calix, ba of five leaves, and the corol draperies, and Eſpecially the actions 'of- the figures, A 


of five petals 3 the ſtylus is wantig and the capſule” above all the airs-of the heads... 3 There muſt be one 
contains many ſeeds. The re "are, 0 f e none 3 rincipal light; and this, and an the ſubordinate ones, 43 
them natives of Britain, "a A1 with th ie ſhadows and repoſes, 'muſt make one entire an 

e foot of this Plant 3 is: a very celebtet rated ens io harmonious maſs; the "ſeveral parts muſt be well con-; 
Deryous caſes.” - *neted and comralted, ſo as to 105 the whole as _ : 


bra 1255 


:P. ak ba 
fal to the eye, as a good piece of mulick to the ear. By better to-fortify the wall againſt moiſture, ſome. cover i 


this m220s the pictare is not only more delightful, but 


better ſeen and comprehended. 4. The drawing muſt 
be juit ; nothing muſt be flat, lame, or ill propot tioned; 
and theſe proportions ſhould vary according to the cha- 
raters of the perſons drawn, 5. The colouring, whe- 
ther gay or ſolid, muſt be natural, beautiful, and clan, 


and what the eye is delighted with, in ſhadows, as well 


as lights and middle Unts; and whether the colours are 
laid on thick, or finely wrought, they muſt appear to be 


done by a light and accurate hand. Laſtly, Nature muſt + 


be the foundation that muſt be ſeen at the bottom; but 


nature mult be raiſed and improved, not only from what 
is commonly ſeen, to what is but rarely met with, but 


even yet higher, from a jndicions and beautiful idea in 
the painter's mind, ſo that grace and greatneſs may ſhine 
throughout mote or leſs according to the ſubjec. 
Painting is of various kinds, according to the materials 
uſed, the matter upon which they are applied, and the 


manner of applying them; as painting in oil, in water- 


cofours, freſco, &c. 


> Par&TING i i. The whole ſecret of painting in oil con- 


fits in grinding the colours with nut oil, or linſeed-oil; 


but the manner of working is very different from that in 


- Frefeo. or in water; by realon the oil does not dry near ſo 


fal, which gives the painter an oppartunity of touching 


and re touching all the parts of his Fgures as often as he 


© - pleaſes; which in the other methods of painting is a thing 


* 


Aimpracticable. 


The figures done in oil ate alſo capable 
of more force and boldneſs ; inſomuch that the black be- 


7 X 6 . 
comes blacker, when ground with oil, than with water; 
boſides, all the colcucs mixtag better together, makes the 


colouring the ſweeter, more delicate and agreeable, and 


- gives an union and tendernefs to the whole, inimitable in 
any of the other manners. 


Paintiag in oil is performed on canvas, on walls, wood, 


ſtone, and all forts of metals. 1. Painting on cloth or canvas 


is done as follows: The canvas being ſtretched on a frame, 
gt ve it a layer of ſize, or paſte-water, and then go over it 
Vith a pumice-ſton2 ro ſmooth off the knots. By means 


of the ſize, the little threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on 
the cloth, and the little holes filled up, ſo that no colour 
can paſs through. Wien the cloth is dry, lay on oker in 


coil, which may be mixed with white-lead to make it dry 
the ſooner, When dry, go over it again with the pumice- 
ſtone, to make ĩt ſmooth. After this a ſecond couch is ſome- 


times applied, compoſed of white lead and a little charcoal - 


- black, to render the ground of an aſh colour. Others prime 
the canvas in the following manner: They firlt ſmooth the 


canvas with a pumice- ſtone, fizz it over with a good ſize 
and a little honey, and let it ſtand to dry; after which 
they lay it over with whiting and ſize, mixed with a lit- 
Ale honey : the uſe.of the honey is to prevent it from 
cracking, peeling, and breaking out; on this they firſt 
draw the picture with a coal, and then lay on the colours, 
2. Painting on walls: When the wall is dry, they give it 
two or three waſhes with boiling oil; till the plaſter remains 
quite greaſy, and will imbibe no more; upon this they 
lay drying colours, ſuch as white-chalk, red-oker, or o- 
ther chalks beaten pretty (1M, When this couch or layer 


is well dried, the ſubject or deſign is ſketched out, and af- 
terwards painted over, mixing a little varniſh with their 
Calours, to fave the varciſhiag afterwards, Id order the 


- = ſer; \avd when diy, lay on the colours às befote. 
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wih a plaſter of lime, marble- duſt, or a cement made or 
beaten tiles ſoaked in linfeed-oil z and at laſt prepare x 
compoſition of green-pnich, maſtic, and thick varniſh bol. 

ed together, -which- they apply hot over the Se 
rs, 

in hne, make their plaſter with lime- mortar, tile-cement 
- and ſand; and this being dry; they apply another of line 


cement, andiron ſcoriæ; which being well beaten, andincoc. 


porated with linſeed-· oil and. whites. of eggs, makesan ex. 
ce'lent plaſter. When this is dry, the colours are laid on 
as before. g. Ia painting on wood, they uſually give thei; 
ground a couch or layer of white tempered with fize, and 
then proceed as id painting on walls. 4. In painting on 
lone or metals, it is dot neceſſary ta lay them over with ze, 
but only to add. a light couch of colours before the deſig 
is drawn an it; nor even is this done on ſtones, where 
you would have the ground appear, as in certain marble; 
and agates of extraordinary colours. 
All the colours uſed in freſco are good in oil, except 
White of lime and marble duſt. Thoſe chiefly uſed are 
 white-lead, -or-ceruſe, yellow and white maſticot, orpi- 
ment, vermilion, lacca, blue and green aſhes, verdigreaſe, 
indigo, ſmalt, black- lead, ivory-black, lamp-black, Cc. 
As to oils, the beſt are thoſe of linſeed, walnuts, ſpike, 
and turpentine. The drying oils are nut- oil, boiled uith li- 
tharge and ſandarach, and otherwiſe with ſpirit of wine, 
maſtic, and gum lacca. n | 
In the preparation of oil-colours, care muſt be taken 
that they be ground ſine; that in putting them on a pal- 
let, thoſe which will not dry of themſelves be mixed with 
drying oil, or other ingredients of a dying quality; and 
that the tinged colours be mixed in as ſmall quantities as 
poſſible. As to the ſituation of the colours, the pureſt and 
ſtrongeſt mult be placed in the front of the piece, andthe 
colouring varied according to the ſubject, time, and place. 
If the ſubject be grave, melancholy, or terrible, the gene- 
ral "tint of the colouring muſt incline to brown and 
black, or red and gloomy ; but it muſt be gay and plea} 
| fant, in ſubjects of joy and triumph. | a 
PALASTRA, in Grecian antiquity, à public building, 
where the youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſtling, run- 
ning, playing at quoits, Oc. 
PALASTROPHYLAX, was the director of the palzſira 
and the exerciſes performed there. 2 
St. PALAIS, a town of France, in the province of Gaſ- 
cony, capital of the lower Navarre, ſituated in W. long. 
"2® 8, lar. 43" 33 new ret eF, 
PALAMBOANG, or PaLamnanc, the capital of a king- 
dom at the eaſt end of the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt· la- 
dies, ſituated on the ſtraits of Bally, in E. Jong, 114“, 
S. lat. 7% 30', and ſeparated from the iſland of Bally dy 
a narrow ſtrait. ws N 
PALAMEDIA, in ornithology, a genus beloging to tb* 
order of grallzz. The bill is conical, the ſuperior mandi- 
ble being crooked; and the feet have three divided toes. 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of Braſil. 
PALARIA, among the Romans, à kind of exerciſe, per. 
formed at a ſtake by the ſoldiers. The ſtake being bed 
in the ground, and fix feet high above it, the young dd 
diſciplined ſoldiers advanced againſt it, armed with 2 hal. 
dle and,cudgel, inſtead of a ſhield and ſword, and went 


through all the rules of attack and defence, as if actually 
ow engaged 


„F „ 
engaged with at adverſary. Sometimes they ood af K PALINGENESIA, among divines, ſignifies the ſame with 
_. diltance, and attacked with miſier greapens; -atithe ſame? A regen ration. | : 
time uſing all. the requ ſite motions for1defendiagrtherhaue i Among chemiſts, it denotes the producing a body from 
ſelves, and warding off what might, be thrown aàgainſt m its principle. 
tbemnmdmdd % , ;22PAIINODY,"a difcourſe contrary to a preceding one: 
PALATE; in anatomy. See Avaron Y, p. 462,303. hence the phraſe palinouiam tancre was taken for a te- 
paLALIINATE, à province, or / ſigniory, poſſeſfol by a cantztionnsn 
polatine. t dong e e bee or 4 PADASADE;*in forugęation, at incloſure of ſtakes or piles 
PALATINE, or covasrT/FataTaves, atitleantiemly gi driven into the ground, each fix or ſeven inches ſquare, 
ven to alb-perſons'who had any office or'enptoyment in aud eight feet long, three Whereof are hid under ground. 
- - the priace's> palace; but afterwards conferred off thoſe PALISSE, in heraldry, a beating like a range of paliſades 
delegated by princes to hold courts of jithee in the pro- before a fortificatioi, repreſented on a fell, riſing up a 
vinces; and on ſuch among the lords as had a palace, cbaſiderable height, and pointed a- top, with the fi:1d ap- 
chat is, a co of juſtiee, in their on houſes; 2 1» pearing between them. See Plate CXXXIV, bg. 8. 
At preſent the word patatine is reſtrained to a prince PALIURUS,'in botany, '' See Ruauxus. | 
of Germany, or à lord by Poland; poſfeſſed of a pilatine. PALL, in heraldfy,” denotes a kind of croſs reprefenting 
PALATO-S4LviNG dus: Ser Avent, po 363. dau wh 233 or archiepiſcopal ornament ſent from Rome 
 PALATO-STAPHYLINUS, in AnLmmy, See Anatomy, to the Mettopolitaus. See Plate CXXXIV. fig. 9. 
p. 909325 ies zg bacorg ed vad biunw 127 PALLA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle which women wore 
PALE, a little pointed flake or pieee of uod, uſed in over the gown called ſtola. It was borne on the left 
making ineloſures, —— The pale was an * ſhoulder; whence paſſing to the other fide, under the 
-- 'inftriiment of *puniſhm und execution among the an- right arm, the two ends were bound under the left arm, 
cient Romans, and fit 'eontinaes [o among the Turks. 2 leaving the breaſt and arm quite bare. 
Hence empaling the" pifiog 4 Tharg pale up the fuada - PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs Pal- 
- mentthioagh the bod). las, ſuppoſed to have dropped down from heaven, pre- 
Pare; in Heraldry,” one of the honourable ordinaries of an | ferved in Troy, whereon the fate of that city is ſaid to 


= 


eſcutebeon f being the repreſentation of à pale of ſtake © "have depended. fa - 
placed upright,” and n ht of PALLET, among painters, a little oval table, or piece of 
the coat from the top of the . hen Wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth ; on and, round 
tie pale is fingle, it ic to coftait one third ö HE breadth" Which the painters place the ſeveral colours they have 
1 of the feld. See Plate N * © "occaſion for, to be ready for the pencil. The middle 
. PAEER MO the” capital of 'the io \t Gly, ſituated ſerpes to mix the colours on, and to make the tints re- 
ern the north toaſt e qu the 


1d, on 4 bay of the Medi- quired in the work. It has ao handle, but inſtead there- 
Letraneau ca: in E. long. 13% N. lat; 38 0 pf, a hole at one end to put the thumb through co hold it. 
PALES INE, A part of . flatic Turky,. tuated between Pal rr, in heraldry, is nothing hut a ſmall pale, conſiſt- 
* | thirty: and thifty.eight degrees of eaſt long rude, and ing of one half of it in breadth, and therefore there are 
betcheen Fhirry-6ne, ang thirty-four degrees of north lati- ſometimes ſeveral of them upon one eld. a. 7 
tiuche: it is bogoded by Motint Libanys, which divides it Paz ter, in hip: building. is. a room withio the holg,/cloſe- 
603 RY . fia, 8 the forth * "by Mount Heron, Which ſe · 1 1 parted, from it, in wbich by-laying ſome pigs ok; lead, 
DFR A PAGES bia Deſerta, on che ea F . "the g oun- i $8 ſhi ma be ſufficient ballaſted, without lofin 

. - ＋ D pat Jo 10 2 S160 £5 26 OP DIY SS. $5 P * . 5 3 
| tains of ,Seir an the" Defarts of, Arabia Perrza, on he room in the hold; which, therefore, will ſerve for the 
ſodth; and by the. Mediterranean ſea, on the welt, . . {towing the more goods. 
* It was called Paleſtine, from the Phihſtio who jnha- .. PALLIATION, or a#4LLIATIVE CURE, in medicine, is 
_ > bited the ſea-coaſts. It Vas Alo + led Juagea, from qu- hep, in deſperate and incurabledifeaſes, after predicting 
daß; and the Holy Land, from ur Wigur's reſidence and the fatalevent, the phyſician preſcribes ſome remedies for 
. Tufterings in itz and. It is called Cinzan, ang/the Pro- mitigating the pain or ſome other urgent ſymptoms, as 
med Land, in the ſetip iure... yoo ig ul cerated, cancers; or cancerous fi ſtulas, and the like, 
* Tris 150 miles in length, and 80 in breadth; and in .,P ALLIUM,..or 3 an archiepiſcopal veſtment, of 


7 


the time of Soloman, it ſcems to have extended from the . |, white woollen eloth, about the breadth of a border, made 
| Mediterranean ſea to the river Eupbrates. round, and thrown over the ſhoulders. +- 
PALESTRINA, a city of Italy, in the pope's territory | Parn-guxDay, in the Chriſtian church, the Sunday next 
and Campania of Rome, ſituated thirty miles eaſt of Rome. before Eaſter ; being ſo called in memory of our Savi- 
PALIMBAM, a town on the' iſland of Sumarra,, in the our's triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, when the multitude 
Eaſt-Indies, ſituated in E, long. 103% Salat. 3% that attended him ſtrewed palm-branches in his way. 
PALINDROMU S, a. verſe: or ſentence which runs the -PaLM-TREE,/ in botany. See Proexrx. , 

ſame when read either backwards ag forwards; ſuch is PALMA 1s Lx, one of the Canary-iſlands,” ſixty miles north - 
the verſe; - 1 f noel 041 21 3193 7- © enic: Welldf:Benonift, nn ä 
Nomi tibi ſubito matibut ibit amor. PALMARIS, in anatomy, See AxaTonr, p. 199. 
| PALING, a ſort of fencing for fruit-trees planted in fields, -PALMATED, ſomething reſembling the ſhape of the hand: 
wherein, three {mall poſts are erected at a foot and a half thus we ſay palmated leaves, roots, ſtones, Cc. 
diſtange gne from another and near. the top nailed to each PALMIPEDES, among ornithologiits, the {ame with web. 
othe! wich ergfs-bars. M O b N by ou ot ;- - footed birds, | | | 
Vou, III „ Nes. 1 to a di He u e 200 10S Re £4 tg $55 12 © TALICOITEMNEe: 
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PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or rather a deceitful 


art practiſed by gypſies, who pretend to foretel events by 


looking upon the lines and marks of the hand. 
PALMYRA, the ruins of a magnificent city, in the pro- 
vince of Syria, two hundred miles ſouth-ealt of Aleppo. 
PALOS, a port-town of Spain, ſituated on the bay of Ca- 
diz: W. long. 5” 15", N. lat. 37%. | 
PALPABLE, ſomething perceiveable by the ſenſes, parti- 
cularly that of feeling. 


PALPITATION, a ſpaſtic contraction of the heart, when 


it le- ps and beats violently, 

PALSY, in medicine. See Mepicine, p. 97. 

PALUDAMENTUM, in Roman antiquity, a habit that 

_ differed in little from the chlamys, except that this laſt 
belonged chiefly to the lower claſs of people. See 
CHLawys. 

PALUMBUS. See Corumba. | 

PALY, or Parr“, in heraldry, is when the ſhield is di- 
vided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular 
lines falling from the top to the bottom. See Plate 
CXXXIV. fig. 1c. 

Paly bendy is when the eſcutcheon is divided by per- 
pendicular lines, which is paly; and alſo by diagonals, 
which is called bendy, See the article Benxpr. 

PAMPELUNA, the capital of Spaniſh Navarre, is the ſee 


of a biſhop, and an univerſity : W. long. 1 30, N. 


lat, 439 T4 

PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes an univerſal medi- 
cine, or 'a remedy for all diſeaſes; a thing impoſhble to 
be obtained. a 


PANADA, a diet conſiſting of bread boiled in water to the 


conſiſtence of a pulp, and ſweerened with a little ſugar, 

PANAMA, the capital city of the province of Darien, in 
South America, where the treaſures of gold and ſilver, 
and the other rich merchandize of Peru, are lodged in ma- 
gazines till they are ſent to Europe: W. long. 829, N. 

- lat. 90. | 

PANARO, a river of Italy, which riſing in the Appenine 
mountains, on the confines of Tuſcany, divides Modena 
from Romania, and then running through the Ferrareſe 
falls into the Gulph of Venice. | 


PANATHEN A, in Grecian antiquity, an ancient Athe- 
nian feſtival, in honour of Minerva, who was the protec- 


treſs of Athens, and called Athena. 

PANAX, in botany, a genus of the polygamia dicecia claſs. 
The calix of the hermaphrodite has five teeth, and the 
corolla five petals ; there are five ſtamina, and two ſtyli; 
and the berry contains two ſeeds, The calix of the male 
is entire; the corolla has five petals ; and there are five 
ſtamina, The ſpecies are three, none of them natives of 
Britain, 

PANAY, the capital of the iſle of Panay, one of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands: E. long. 1199, and N. lat. 119. 

PANCARPUS, in Roman antiquity, akind of ſhew which 
the Roman emperors frequently exhibired to the people. 
In this ſpectacle, the circus being ſet all over with large 
trees, repreſented a foreſt, into which the beaſts being 
let from the dens under the ground, the people, at a ſign 
given by the emperor, purſued, ſhot, cut in pieces, and 
killed all they could lay hold of, which they afterwards 
carried away, to regale upon at home. The beaſts uſu- 
ally given on theſe occaſions were boars, deer, oxen, and 


ecp, 
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PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a name given to 


ſome cathartic extracts. | | 

PANCRATIUM, among the ancients, a kind of exerciſe, 
which conſiſted of wreſtling and boxing. In theſe con. 
teſts it was cuſtomary for the weaker party, when he found 
himſelf preſſed by his adverſary, to fall down, and fight 
rolling on the ground, 155 & Un 

Pax cRATIUx, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mono. 
gynia claſs. It has fix petals, and a nectarium divided 
into twelve ſegments, and the ſtamina lie upon the nedta- 
rium. There are ſeven ſpecies, none of them natives of 
Britain. 1 

PANCREAS, in anatomy. See Ax ATouv, p. 265. 

PAND ECTS, in the civil law, collectio ade by Juſti- 
nian's order, of five hundred and thirty-four decifions of 
the ancient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions occurring in the 

civil law; to which that emperor gave the force and au- 
thority of law, by an epiſtle prefixed to them. The pan- 
dects conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt part of the 
body of the civil law, 

PANDICULATION, a ſtretching, or that violent and 
tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually accomparies 
the act of yawning. | 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praiſe of ſome extraordinary 
thing, perſon, or virtue. : 

Panegyrics were anciently made in the public and ſo- 
lemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at their games, their 
feaſts, or religious meetings, | 

PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiſtory, an eccleſiaſtical 
book, uſed by the Greek church, containing the panegy- 
rical orations of various authors on the ſolemnities of 
Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints, £4 51 

PANGONTIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
cryſtal, conſiſting of ſuch as are compoſed of many angles, 

PANIC, denotes an ill-grounded terror or fright. 

PANICLE, in botany, denotes a ſoft woolly beard, on 
whieh the ſeeds of ſome plants, as millet, reeds, Cc. 
hang. 49 

PANICUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of three valves, the inmoſt of 
which 1s leaſt. There are 28 ſpecies, four of which are 
natives of Britain, viz. the viride, or green panic-grals ; 
the cruſſgalli, or looſe panic-graſs ; the -ſanguinale, or 
cock's-foot panic-graſs ; and the dactylon, or creeping pa- 
nic- graſs, a | 

PANNEL, in law, ſignifies the priſoner at the bar, or per- 
ſon who takes his trial before the court of juſticiary, for 
ſome crime. See Law, Tit, xxxiii. 47. 

PAxNELsS of a ſaddle, are two cuſhions or bolſters, filled 
with cow's, deer's, or horſe-hair, gnd placed under the 
ſaddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and bands from 
galling the horſe, 

PANNICULUS carnosvs, in comparative anatomy, 4 
robuſt fleſhy tunic, ſituated in beaſts, between the tunic 
and the fat; by means of which they can move their ſkin 
in whole or part: it is altogether wanting in mankind. 

PANORPA, the Scorriow-FLY, in zoology, a genus of 
inſets belonging to the order of neuroptera. The fro. 
ſtrum is horny and cylindrical; there are two pappi, and 

three ſtemonata; the feelers are longer than the thorax; 

and the tail of the male is furniſhed with a forceps 

There are four ſpecies, diltinguiſhed by the colour and 


ſhape of their wings. A 
. PANTALOON, 


PANTA LOON * a ſort of garment; eonſiſting of breeches 
ad {tockings all of one piece; ſaid to have been firſt in- 
troduced by the Venetians. AN 

PANTHEON, in Roman antiquity, a temple of a circular 
form, dedicated to all the gods: It was built by Agrippa, 
{on-in-law to Auguſtus; but is now converted into a 
church, and dedicated to the Virgin and all the martyrs, 

PANTHER, in zoology. See LEO. 11 

PANTOMIME, a perſon who imitates all ſorts of actions 
and characters, by mere geltures, without ſpeaking. a 

ord. 

PANUCO, a city of Mexico, ſituated at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name, and which falls into the gulph of Mexi- 
co: W long. 1032, and N lat. 239. 


gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four petals, and the 
calix of two leayes. There are nine ſpecies, ſix of them 
natives of Britain, viz. the hybridum, or round rough- 
headed poppy ; the cambricum, or yellow poppy; the 
ſomniferum, or wild poppy ; the orgemone, or long 


rovgh-headed poppy ; the rhceas, or red corn-poppy; and 


the dubium, or long ſmooth-beaded poppy. For the me- 
dical properties of poppy, ſee Oriux. 


PAPENHEIM, a town of Franconia, in Germany, ſubject 


to its own count: E. long. 119, N. lat. 480 55“. 
PAPER, ſheets of a thin matter, made of ſome vegetable 
ſubſtance. 5 | 

The materials on which mankind have, in diffcrent a- 
ges, contrived to write their ſentiments, have been ex- 
tremely various; in\the early ages they made uſe of ſtones, 
and tables of wood, wax, ivory, Ge. See Book. 


Paper, with regard to the manner of making it, and 


the materials employed therein, is reducible to ſeveral 
kinds; as Eęyptian paper, made of the ruſh papyrus ; 
bark-paper, made of the inner rind of ſeveral trees; cot- 
ton paper; incombuſtable paper; and European paper, 
made of linen-rags. äs a 

Egyptian paper was principally uſed among the ancients; 
b:ing made of the papyrus, or biblus, a ſpecies of ruſh 
which grew oa the banks of the Nile. In making it into 
paper, they began with» lopping off the two extremes of 
the plant, the head and the root; the remaining part, 
which was the ſtem, they cut lengthwiſe into two nearly 
equal parts, and from each of theſe they (tripped the ſca- 
iy pellicles of which it conſiſted. The innermoſt of theſe 
pellicles were looked on as the beſt, and that neareſt the 
rind as the worlt : they were therefore kept apart, and 
mace to conſtitute two different ſorts of paper. As the pel- 
licles were taken off, they extended them on a table, 
laying them over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that the 
fibres made right angles: in this ſtate they were glued 


topzther by the muddy waters of the Nile; or, when 
thole were not to be had, with paſte made of the fineſt 


wheat - flour, mixed with hot water and.a ſprinkling of 


vinegar. The pellicles were next preſſed to get out the 


water, then dried, and laſtly flatted and ſmoothed by 


beating them with a mallet: this was the Egyptian paper, 


which was ſometimes farther poliſhed by rubbing it with 
a plaſs-ball, or the like. 4 

Bark-paper was only the inner whitiſh rind, incloſed 

between the bark and the wood of ſeveral trees, as the 

| maple, plane, beech, and elm, but eſpecially the tilia, or 


linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſed for this purpoſe. 


PAPAVER, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
5 


Pr Ar P42 . „„ 


On this ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the ancients wrote 


books, ſeveral of which are ſaid to be {till extant. 
Chineſe paper is of various kinds. Some is made of 


and elm, but chiefly of the bambu and cotton tree. Ia 


fact, almoſt each province has its ſeveral paper, The pre- 


parations of paper made of the barks of trees, may be 


imnſtanced in that of the bambu, which is a tree of the cane 


or reed kind. The ſecond ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft 
and white, is ordinarily made uſe of for paper: this is 


beat in fair water to a pulp, which they take up in large 


moulds, ſo that ſome ſheets are above twelve feet in 
length; they are completed, by dipping them ſheet by 
ſheet, in alum-water, which ſerves inſtead of the ſize a- 


mong us, and not only hinders the paper from imbibing 


the ink, but makes it look as if varniſhed over. This pa- 


per is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the leaſt roughneſs; / © 


though it cracks more eaſily than European paper, is very 
ſubject to be eaten by the worms, and its thinneſs makes 
it liable to be ſoonworn out. ; 


Cotton-paper is a ſort of paper which has been in aſe 


upwards of fix hundred years. In the French kiog's libra- 
ry are manuſcripts on this paper, which appear to be of 
the Xth century; and from the XLIth century, cotton 


manuſcripts are more frequent than parchment ones. Cot- 


ton. paper is ſtil] made in the Eaſt-Indies, by beating cot- 
ton rags to a pulp. 


Linen or European paper appears to have been ſirſt in- 


the rinds or barks of trees, eſpecially the mulberry-tree q 


troduced among us towards the beginning of the XIVth ; 


century; but by whom this valuable commodity was in- 


vented, is not known. The method of making paper of 
linen or hempen-rags, is as follows. The linen-rags being 


carried. to the mill, are firſt ſorted, then waſhed very 


clean in puncheons, whoſe ſides are grated with I{trong- | 


wires, and the bottoms bored full of holes, After this 
they are fermented, by laying them in heaps cloſe covered 
with ſacking, till they ſweat and rot, which is commonly 


done in four or five days. Whenduly fermented, they are 
twiſted into handfuls, cut ſmall, and thrown into oval. 


mortars, made of well-ſeaſoned oak, about half, a yard: 
deep, with an iron-plate at bottom, an inch thick, eight 


inches broad, and thirty long; in the middle is a waſhing-- 


block, - grooved, with five holes 1a it, and a piece of hair- 
ſieve faſtened on the inſide; this keeps the hammers from 


touching it, and prevents any thing going, out except tbe 


foul water. Theſe mortars are continually ſupplied with 


water, by little troughs from a ciſtern, fed by, buckets. 


fixed to the ſeveral floats of a great wheel, which raiſes. 
the wooden hammers for pounding the rags in the mor- 
tars. When the rags are beaten to a certain degree, cal - 
led the ſirſt ſtuff, the pulp is removed into boxes, made 
like corn-chandlers bins, with the bottom-board aſlanr, 
and a little ſeparation on the front for the water to 
drain away. The pulp of the rags being in, they take a- 
way as many-of the front boards as are needful, and. 
preſs the maſs hard down with their hande; the next day 
they put on another board, and add more pulp, till the 
box is full; and here it remains mellowing a week, more 
or leſs, according to the weather. After this, the ſtuff is 
again put into clean mortars, and is beaten afreſh, and 
removed into boxes, as before, in which ſtate it is called 
the ſecond ſtuff. The maſs is beat a third time, till ſome 
of it being mixed with fair water, and brewed to and fro, 

appears; 


— 


1 
appears like flour and water, without any lumps in it: 
is then fit for the pit-morrar,” where it is perfectly diſſol- 
ved, and is then carried to the vat, to be formed into 
ſheets of paper. But lately, inſtead of pounding the rags 
to a pulp with large hammers, as above, they make uſe of 
an engine, which performs the work in much leſs time. 
This engine conſiſts of à round folid piece of wood, into 
which are faſtened ſeveral long pieces of ſteel, ground 
very ſharp, This is placed in a large trough with the 
rags, and a ſuficient quantity of water. At the bottom 
of the trough is a plate with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like 
the former; and the engine being carried round with 

prodigious velocity, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very 
ſhort time. It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of the 
engine cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, and 
>, by that means conſtantly returns the (tuff to the engine, 
Abe trough is conſtantly fed with clean water at one end, 
while the dirty water from the rags is cartied of at the 
other, through a hole, defended with wire gratings, in 
order to hinder the pulp from going out with the dirty 
water. 

When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above, it is 
carried to the vat, and mixed with a proper quantity of 
water, which they call priming the vat. The vat is 
righ:ly primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proportion 

of the pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into it, 
will Juſt take ap enough ro make a ſheet of paper of the 
thickgeſs required. The mould is a kind of fieve ex- 
atly of the ſize of the paper to be made, and about an 
inch: deep, the bottom being formed of fine braſs wire, 
guarded underneath with ſticks, to prevent it bagging down, 
and to keep it horizontal; and further, to ſtrengthen 
the bottom, there are large wires placed in parallel lines, 
at equal diſtances, which form thoſe lines viſible in all 
white paper when held up to the light: the mark of 
the paper is alſo made in this bottom, by interweaving a 
large wire in any particular form. This mould the ma- 
ker dips into the liquor, and gives it a ſhake as he takes 
it out, to clear the water from the pulp. He then ſlides 
it along a groove to the coucher, who turns out the ſheet 
upon à felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt on it; 
and returns the mould to the maker, who by this time 
has prepared a ſecond theet in another mould: and thus 
they proeeed, laying alternately a ſheet and a felt, till 
they have made fix quires of paper, which is called a poſt; 
and this they do with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, in many ſorts 
of paper, two men make twenty poſts or more in a day. 

A polt of paper being made, either the maker or coucher 
Whiſtles; on which four or five men advance, one of 
whom draws it under the preſs, and the reſt preſs it with 
great force, till all the water is ſqueezed from it; after 
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Jaid regularly one ſheet upon another ; and having under. 
gone a ſecond preſſing, it is hung up to dry. When 
ſufficiently dried, it is taken off the lines, rubbed ſmooth 
with the hands, and laid by till ſized, which is the next 
operation. For this they chuſe a fine temperate day ; and 
having boiled a proper quantity of clean parchment, or 
vellum ſhavings, in water, till it comes to a ſize, they 
prepare a fine cloth, on which they ſtrew a due propor- 
tion of white vitriol and roch-alum finely powdered, 
and ſtrain the ſize through it into a large tub; in which 
they dip as much paper at once as they can conveniently 
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which it is ſeparated ſheet by ſheet from the felts, and 


E- A: 
hold, and with a quick motion give every ſheet its ſpare 
of the ſize, which muſt be as hot as the hand can wel 
bear it. After this, the paper is preſſed, hung up (1, 
by ſheet to dry; and being taken down, is ſorted, 
what is only ft for outſide-quires laid by themſelves. 
it is then told into quires, which are folded and preſſed. 
The broken ſh-ers are "commonly put together, and tuo 
of the worit quires are placed on the outſide of every 
ream or bundle; and being tied up in wrappers, made gf 
the ſettling of the vat, it is fit for ſale. 
Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for various pur. 
poles : with regard to colour, it is principally diſtinguiſh. 
ed into White, blue, and brown; and with regard to its 
dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, imperial, ſuper.royzl, 
royal, medium, demy,.crown, foolſcap, and pot: paper. 
ParkA-orricz, an office in the palace of Whitehall, ia 
which all the public writings, matters of ſtate and counc ], 
proclamations, letters intelligences, negotiations abroad, 
and generally all diſpaches that paſs through the offices of 
the {ecretaries of (tate, are lodged, by way of library, 
PAPHLAGONTA, an ancient province of the leſſer Asa, 
fituated on the Euxine ſca, now part of the province of 
Amaſia in Turky. 1 8 
PAPHOS, once an elegant city at the weſt end of the iſland 
of Cyprus; but the little town of Baffo is now all that 
remains of ir, . 
PAPILIO, the BUTTERFLY, in zoology, a gerus of in- 
ſects belonging to the order of lepidoptera. It has four 
wings, imbricated with a kind of downy, ſcales ; the tongue 
is convoluted in à ſpiral form; and the body is hairy. 
There are 273 ſpe:ies, principally diſtinguiſhed dy the 
colour of their wings. . 
PAPILIONACEOUS, among botaniſts, an ee gi- 
ven to the flowers of plants belonging principally to the 
diadelphia claſs, from their reſembling the figure of a 
butterfly. | — nd ee 
PAPOUS, or New Gvixt4, a large continent in the Pa- 
cific ocean, a little ſouth of the equator ;. ſuuatedꝭ eaſt of 
the Spice iſlands, in 1309 eaſt long. but how far i ex- 
tend farther to the eaſtward or ſouthward, is uncertain, 
PAPPUS, in botany, a ſoft downy . ſubſtance, that grows 
on the ſeeds of certain plants, as thiſtles, hawkweed; Ce. 
. ſerving to ſcatter and buoy them up in the air. 
PAR, in commerce, ſignifies any two things equal in value, 
See COMMERCE. | 70 8LLe Si 
PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction, founded 
on ſomething real or apparent in nature or hiſtory, from 
which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſomething 
in which the people are more immediately concerned; 
ſach are the parables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Pro- 
digal Son, of the Ten Virgins, &c, 
PARABOLA. See Cox ie SEcT1oNs. 
PARACENTESIS, an operation in ſurgery, commonly 
called tapping. See SURGERY. | 
PARACLET, the ComFor TER, a name given to the Holy 
Ghoſt, | 
PARADISEA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of picæ. The beak is covered with a belt or collar 
of downy feathers at the baſe ; and the feathers on ile 
ſides are very long. There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. The 
apoda, has the feathers on the ſides longer than the bod), 
and two long briſtly feathers in the tail, It is the gre” 


er bird of paradiſe, and feeds upon butterflies. 25 


bre found in large flocks in the Molucea Hands. 2. The 
kregia, bas tu p intermediate prime tal-featbers like threads 
ad ſeathety. at the points. It is found in Amboina, 3. 
The ttiſtis, bas naked triangulaf (pot. behind the eyes ; 
and the head aud neck arg of a duſky colour. It is a na- 
wwe of the Philippine iſles, and feeds upon graſs-bop- 
pers and aher jnlg> 


Elen, in which Adam and Eye were placed immediately 
upon their creation. 7 N | E 

As to this terreſtrial paradiſe, there have been many 
inquires about its ſituation, It has been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, 
in the middle region. of the air, above the earth, under 
the earth, in the place poſſeſſed by the Caſpian ſea, and 
under the arctic pole. The learned Huetius places it 
vpon the river that is produced by the conjunction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, now called the river of the Arabs, 
between this conjunction and the diviſion made by the ſame 
river before it falls into the Perſian ſea, Other geogra- 
phers have placed it in Armenia, between the ſources of 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxis, and the Phaſis, 
which they ſuppoſe to be the four rivers deſcribed by 
Moſes. 
The celeſtial paradiſe is that place of pure and refined 
delight, in which the ſouls of the bleſſed enjoy everlaſting 
happineſs. | 
Bird of PAR AUisx. See PARADISEA. 
PARADOX, in philoſophy, a propoſition ſeemingly abſurd, 
as being contrary to ſome received opinion, but yet true 
in fact. 8 | 
No ſcience abounds more with paradoxes than geome · 
try: thus, that a right line ſhould continually approach 
to the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a true para- 
dox ; and in the ſame manner, a ſpiral may continually 
approach to a point, and yet not reach it, in any number 
of revolutions, however great. 
PAR FA, in zoloogy. See CoLunes. 
PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a letter or 
ſyllable is added to the end of a word; as med, for me; 
dicier, for dici, &c. | 
PARAGUAY, or La PLarTA, a province of South Ame- 
rica, ſubject to Spain, lies between 12® and 37 8. lat. 
and between 50% and 75 W. long 
PARALIPOMENA, in matters of literature, denotes a 
\upplement of things omitted in a preceding work. 
PARALLACTIC, in general, ſomething relating to th 
paralſax of heavenly bodies. See PARALLAX. 
PARALLAK, in aſtronomy, See AsTRONOMY, p. 452. 
PARALLEL, in geometry, an appellation given to lines, 
ſorfaces, and bodies every where equidiſtant from each o- 
ther. See Groner rx. 
ParalLELS of Latitude, in aſtronemy, are leſſer circles of 
the ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs 
through every degree and minute of the colures. 
ARALLELS of altitude, Or ALMUCANTARS, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, imagined to paſs through every 


and zenith, having their poles in the zenith. 
ARALLELS of declination, in aſtronomy, are the ſame with 
parallels of latitude in geography. | 


AFALLEL *PHERE, that ſituation of the ſphere, wherein 
Vor. ul, N 88. 5 i | oF — 
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PARADISE, a term, principally, uſed for the garden of 


depree and minute of the meridian between the horizon 
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; the equator cdincides. with the horizon, and the poles 
with the zenith and nadir, . | 
PARALLEL S&AILTNG; See Navicat ion. wh 1 
PA&ALLELOPIPED, in geometry, a regular ſolid compre- 
bended under ſix parallelograms, the oppoſite ones where - 
of are ſimilar, parallel, and equal. | 
PARALLELOGRAM, in geometry, a quadrilateral right- 
lined figure, whole oppoſité ſides are parallel and equal 
FF © ASP. 1121 nt 7 
PARALLELOPIPEDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars, thus called, becauſe regularly of a paral- 
lelopiped form. | 4194 
They are pellucid cryſtalline ſpars externally of a de- 
terminate and regular figure, always found looſe, detach- 
ed, and ſeparate from all other bodies, and in form of an 
_ oblique parallelopiped, with 6x,parallelogram ſides and 
eight ſolid angles, eaſily ſiſſile either in, an hortizontal 
- . of WMS — 5 direction, being compoſed of numbers 
of thin plates, and thoſe of very elegantly and regularly 
arranged bodies, each of the fame form with the whole 
maſs, except that they are thinner in proportion to their 
horizontal planes; and naturally fall into theſe. ang- no 
other figures, on being broken with. a flight blow. 
PARALOGISM, io logic, a falſe reaſoning, or a fault 


committed in demonſtration, when a conſequence is drawn 


from principles that are falſe, or, though true; are not 


proved; or when a prapoſition is paſſed over that mould 
have been proved by the wag. 
PARALYSIS, the Pals Y. See Mepicixe, p. 97 
PARAME CIA, in natural hiſtory, a name given to ſuch 
animalcules as have no viſible limbs or tails, and are. of 
an irregularly oblong figure. 
PARAMETER, in conic ſections, a.conſtant line; otherwiſe 
called latus reftum, See Conic, SECTIONS... ...:... 
een in law, ſignifies the ſupteme lord af the 
ee. > „ 
PARANYMPH, among the ancients, the perſon, who. wait- 
ed on the, bridegroom, and directed the nuptial ſolemni- 


ties; called alſo pronubus, and aplpex,, becauſe the cęre 


monies began by taking auſpicia. As the paranymph 
officiated only on the part of the bridegroom,. a wm 
called promuba officiated on the part of the. bride. . . . 
PARAPET, in fortification, an elevation of earth deſigned 
for covering the ſoldiers from the enemies cannon or {mall 
ſhot. See ForRTiFICATION.. | OE 


PARAPHERNAL good, in Scots w. See Law, Tit. 


vi. 8. | | P 
PARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder in the penis, 
wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 

glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought to cover 

the ſame ; which generally happens in venereal diſorders. 

See Mroicixx. 1 hwy 
PARAPHRASE, an explanation of ſome text, in clearer 

and more ample terms, whereby is fupplied what the au- 

thor might have ſaid or thought on the ſubje& ; ſuch ere 
eſteemed Eraſmus's paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, 
the Chaldee paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, Cc. 
PARAPHRENITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
diaphragm. See MEgpicinE. | | 
PARAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by medical writers to 
expreſs a delirium, or an alienation of mind in feders, 
or from whatever cauſe, 
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PARAPLEGIA, a ſpecies of palſy. See Mzpicise. 


p. 97 1 eig n Las yIrI0108 
PARASELENE, in phyſiology, a mock moon. a meteor, 
or phænomenon, encompaſſiag, or adjacent to, the moon, 
in form of a luminous ring; whereio are ſometimes ob- 
{-rved one, ſometimes two, apparent images of the moon. 
PARASITE, among the Greeks,. was originally a very re- 
putable title; the paraſites being a kind of prieſts, at 
laſt miniſters, of the gods, in the ſame manner as the 
. Epulones were at Rome. They took care of the ſacred 
corn, or the corn deſtined for the ſervice of the temples, 
and the gods, viz, ſacrifices, feaſts, G. they had even 
« the intendance over ſacrifices, and took care that they were 
duly performed... At Athens, there was a kind of col- 
lege of twelve paraſites ; each people of Attica furniſhing 
one, who was always choſen out of the belt families. 
Polybius adds; that à paraſite was allo. an honourable 
title among the ancient Gauls, and was given to their 
poets; but of late it has been made a term of reproach, 
and aſed for a flatterer, and mean dependant, 
PARASITES, or PARAS1TICAL PLANTS, in botany, 
ſuch plants as are produced out of the trunk or branches 
of other plants, from whence they receive their nouriſh- 
ment, and will not grow upon the ground, as the miſleto, 
Ge. Nach | | "I 
PARASTAT Xy in anatomy. See AxXaToOnY, p. 270. 
PARASYNANCHE, in medicine, a kind of angina, or 
quinſey See Mepicine,-p. 84. 
PARATHENAR, in anatomy. See ANAT. p. 212. 
PARBUNGLE, in a ſhip, the name of a rope almoſt like 
2, pair of ſlings: it is ſeized both ends together, and 
then put double about any heavy thing that is to be hoiſt- 
ect in or out of the ſhip ; having the hook of the runner 
hitched into it, to hoiſe it up by. 
PARCA., in the heathen mythology, goddeſſes, who were 
ſuppoſed to preſide over the accidents and events, and 10 
determine the date or period, of human life. See M- 
Holo arr. 30) garvsi not 
PARCHMENT, the ſkins of ſheep or goats prepared after 
ſuch a manger as to render it proper for writing upon, co- 
wenig books, 00. 
The manufacture of parchment is begun by the ſkinner, 
and ba; ſhed by the parchment-maker. 

Tue ſkin having been (tripped of its wool, and placed 
in the lime pit, the ſſcinner ſtretches it on a kind of frame, 
ad pares off the fleſn with an iron inſtrument :- this done, 

it is moiſtened with a rag: and powdered chalk being 
ſpread over it, the ſxinner takes a large pumice- tone, flat 
at bottom, and rubs over the ſkin, and thus ſcowers off 
the fieſh: he then goes over it again with the iron in- 
frument, moiſtens it as before, and rubs it again with 
the pumice-ſtone without any chalk underneath : this 
ſmooths and ſoftens the fleſn · ſide very conſiderably. He 
then drains it again, by - paſhng over it the iron inſtru- 
ment as before, The fleſh-Gde being thus drained, by 
| ſeraping off the moiſture, he in the fame manner paſſes 
the iron over the wool or hair fide: then (ſtretches it tight 
on a frame, and ſcrapes the fleſh fide again: this finiſhes 
its draining ; and the more it is drained, the whiter it 
becomes. The ſkinner now. throws on more chalxk, 
ſweeping it over with a piece of lamb-ſkin that has the 
wool on; and this ſmooths it ſtill farther, It is now left 


to dry; and when dried, taken off the frame, by cutting it 


( 456 ) 
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all round: The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, 
is taken out of his hands by the parchment - maker; who 
firſt, while it is dry, pares it on a ſummer (which i, 
acalf-ſkin ſtretched in a frame) with a ſharper inſtrument 
than that uſed by the ſkinner, and, working with the am 

from the top to the bottom of the ſkin, takes away about 
one half of its thickneſs, The ſkin, thus equally pared on 
the fleſh · ſide, is again rendered ſmooth, by being rubbed 
with the pumice- ſtone on a bench covered with a ſack 
ſtuffed with flocks, which leaves the parchment in 2 
condition fit for writing upon. The parings thus taken 
off the leather, are uſed in making glue, ſize Ge. 
What is called vellum, is only parchment made of the 
ſkins of abortires, or at leaſt ſucking calves, This haz 
a much finer grain, and is whiter and ſmoother than 
parchment ; but is prepared in the ſame manner, except 
its not being paſſed through the lime-pit. 
PARDALUS. See Lxo. | 


PAREGORICS. in pharmacy, medicines that aſſwage pain, 
otherwiſe called anodynes. | 


PAREIRA Brava; in the materia medica, a kind of o 
long and large root, brought from the Braſils. 
It is certainly a divretic of no mean character, and 
has done great ſervice in nephritie caſes; and in pleuriſies 
and quinſeys it has been attended with more 'ſucceſs than 
almoſt any medicine we kaow of ſingly. 1 
PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a word or 
ſyllable is added to the end of another. I 
PAREMBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure wherein ſomething 
relating to the ſubject is inſerted in the middle of a' pe. 
riod, All the differences between the parembole and pa. 
rentheſis, according to Voſhas, is, that the former re- 
lates to the ſubject in hand, whereas the latter is foreign 
to it. | ds b | 
PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a term introduced by Era. 
ſiſtratus, fignifying all that ſubſtance Which is (contained 
in the interſtices betwixt the blood: veſſels of the viſceta, 
which he imagined to be extravaſated and concereted blood. 
ParENCHYMA of plants, Grew applies the term paren- 
chyma to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a fruit 
or plant through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be diftri- 
buted. See AGRICULTURE. b 33083 0 
PARENT, a term of relation applicable to thoſe from 
whom we immediately receive our being. a Nn 
PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral obſequies, or the 
laſt duties paid by children to their deceaſed parents. 
PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary words, 
inſerted in à diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe, or 
thread, but ſeem neceſſary for the better underſtanding 
of the ſubject. | ; 
PARENZO, or Pixtvzo, a port-town of Iſtria, in the 
territory of Venice, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Venice, twenty-five miles ſouth of Cabo de Iſtria. 
PARESIS, in medicine, is defined to be a palſy of the 
bladder, wherein the urine is either ſuppreſſed, or diſ- 
charged involuntarily, 3; | 
PARETONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth 
anciently found on the ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the 
iſland of Crete, and uſed by the ancients in painting. 
PARGET, in natural hiſtory, 4 name given to ſeveral 
kinds of gypſum, or plaſter-ſtone, | f 
PARGETING, in boilding, is uſed for the plaſtering of 
walls, aud ſome mes for plaſter itſelf. PAR- 


PARHELIUM,, or PaaURLTox, in, phyfology, a neck 
ſon, or meteor, in form of à very! bright light, appear- 
ing on one ſide of the ſun. I'S vib ei 91 Sime Ins 

The parhelia are formed by the reflection of the ſun's 
beams on a cloud properly poſited. They uſually ac- 
company the coronæ, or luminous circles, and ate placed 
in the ſame circumference and at the ſame height. Their 
colours reſemble that of; the rainbow, the red and yel- 
low are on the ſide towards the fun, and the blue and 
violet on the other. There are corone ſometimes ſeen 
without parhelia, and vice ver ſa. in gon, 

Parhelia are double, triple, ©c. and in 1629 à par- 
helion of five ſuns was ſeen at Rome, and in 1666 ano- 
ther at Arles of ſix. | 5 10 A rod 16 2; 

M. Mariotte accounts for parhelia from an infinity of 
little particles of ice floating in the air, that multiply the 
image of the ſun by refraction. or reflection; and by a 
geometrical calculus he has determined the-preciſe figure 
of theſe little icicles, their ſituation in the air, and the 
ſize of the coronæ of circles which accompany the parhelia, 
and the colours wherewith they are painted, 

PARIA, a lake of Peru, in South America, in the province 
of Los Charcas, ſituated in 67 W. long. and 229 8. 
lat, 


PARIETALIA ossa, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 


1 | | . 

PARIETARIA, in botany, a genus of the polygamia mo- 
nœcia glaſs. The calix, both in the female and herma- 
phrodite, conſiſts of four ſegments; none of them have 
any corolla; the bermaphrodite has four ſtamina; and 
both have one ſtylus, and one long ſeed. There are fix 
ſpecies, only one of them, vis. the officinalis, or pelli- 
tory of the wall, is a native of Britain. It is eſteemed as 
cooling and abſtergent. 

PARIS, in botany, a genus of the octandria trigynia claſs. 
The calix conſiſts of four leaves, and the corolla of four 
narrow petals; and the betry has four cells. There is 
but one ſpecies; viz. the quadrifolia, herb- paris, or true- 
love, a native of Britain. RON N1 

Paz1s, in geography, the metropolis of the kingdom of 
France, and of the -principality or government of the iſle 
of France, ſituated in E. long. 29 25˙, N. lat 48* 50", 
two hundred miles / ſouth- eaſt of London, fix hundred and 
eighty north-eaſt of Madcid, five hundred and fifty weſt 
of Vienna, one thouſand three hundred north-weſt of 
Couſtantinople, and ſeven hundred nortih.-weſt of Rome. 

PARISH, the precinct of a parochial church, or a circuit 
of ground inhabited by people who belong to one church 

and are under the particular charge of ts miniſter. 

PARK, a large incloſure privileged for wild beaſts of chace, 
either by preſcription or the king's grant. 

PARKINSONIA, in botany, a genus of the decandria mo- 
nogynia Claſs. The calix conſiſts of four ſegments, and 
the corolla of four oval- petals, the loweſt beipg kidney- 
ſhaped ; it bas no ſtylus; and the pod is cylindrical. 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy. Hence to beat 


conference by beat of drum or ſound of trumpet... 


ot this kingdom, ſummoned together, by the king's an- 
thority, to conſult of matters relating to the public wel- 
fare, and particularly to enact and repeal laws. It con- 
of the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 


or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for holding ſuch a . 
PARLIAMENT, is the grand aſſembly of the three ſtates 


i] 


Pt A. N ( 43523 ) P A H 
che commons, and is at one th feat of che Trgiflctve 
authority, and the higheſt court of juſtice in Great-Bri- 
Tain: lu the houſe of lords, criminal cauſes are tried on 
the impeachment of the commans; ad this houſe has an 
original juriſdiction for che rrial of peers upon indictments 


found by a grand jury; the lords hkewiſe try ſuch cauſes 


- as come thither on appeals from the court of chancery. 
and all cheir deorees ate as judgments. The houſe: of 
commons examine the right of elections; regulate diſputes 
-_ concerning them; may expel their own' members, and 


commit them to priſon. They are the grand inqueſt of the 
nation; and preſent publie grievances or delinquents to 
the king and lords, in order to their being puniſhed. In 


ſhort, they are the repreſentatiwes of all the commons in 


the kingdom; and in them their vonſtitnents have placed 
the higheſt confidence, by inveſting them with the power 
of making laws, and entruſting them with all their liber · 
ties and privileges. ns. ens 1051908 - 113 2069s 1343 
Originally, new parliaments were called erery year: 
but by degrees their term grew longer. Iv the reigm of 
king Charles II. they were held along time} with: great 
interruptions between : but both methods were found of 
ſuch ill conſequence, that, in the beginning of the reign 


of king William HL: an act was paſſed, by which the term 


of all patliaments was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or thtee 


years; this was hence called the trienaial act: but face 
that time, from other views, the period of parliaments 


has been lengthened to ſeven years. A arliament is 
called by the king's writ or letter dir to each lord, 


commanding him to appear; and by other writt, &irected 
to the ſheriffs of each county, to fummon theo people to 
elect two knights for each county, and one or two bur- 
geſſes for each borough; The number of the members 
in the houſe of lords is uncertain, as incteaſing at the 
king's 12 The members of the houſe of commons, 
ull, are five hundred and fifty- three; viz. ninety - 
two knights of the ſhires ; fifty- two deputies ſor twenty- 
five cities, London having four; ſixteen for the eight 
einque- ports; two for each univerſity; three hundted 


when 


and thirty-two for an hundred and eigmy botrouphs ; 
twelve for the boroughs in Wales, and fottycige mem- 


bers for Scotland. If three hundred of theſe members 
are met, it is reckoned a full houſe; and forry may com- 
i. £ 


pole a houfe for the diſpatch of bufinefs,' 


Upon the holding of a parliament, the kiog, the firſt 
day, fits in the upper-houſe, under a canopy, with the 
crown on his head, and dreſſed in bis royal robes; and 


there, by himſelf, or the lord chancellor; declares the 
reaſons of their meeting. in the preſence of both the lords 


and commons; and then the commons are required to 
chuſe a ſpeaker, who is prefented to the king, and being 


approved by his majeſty, the buſinefs of the parliameat 
goes On. . 4 203% iel Ins too 


= 


The lords and commons fit erch iu diſtiact apart. 


met: in the houſe of lords, the princes of the blood ſit 


by themſelves on the ſides of che throne; at the wall, 


on the king's right hand, the two archbifhops fit by them - 

ſelves on a form Below them, the biſhops of London, 
Durham,' and Wincheſter, and all the other biſhops, -fit 

according to the priority of their conſecration. On the 
king's left hand the lord- treaſurer, ford preſident, and 
ord privy- ſeal, ſit upon forms above all dukes, except the 
royal blood; then the dukes, marquiffes, and earls, ac- 
; b cording - 
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eb, bontinded tm an anititnt calls 


155 Sor; of keeptr;) big of edutfe the [peckeFoFthe buſe > 
of lords, eos AHF Web- ick before te cRybne, 


„Lieb che Zreat feat 6r mace tying 


wool-ſacks are ſeated the judges, maſtery: Fay ors 
aud kings cen, who are CHF w give Wn 
points (BE Hf din they! alt ſtand A oY 18 
them leave tofit: 222 oly 
the ſpeaker has a chair at the upper end of the dove, 
| na this clerk and his affſtant fit ax à table near him Be- 
ſote du bufmefs is dode, alf che members of the houſe 
of commons take the baths' of Allegiance ant ſupremacy, 
4 Sc, and fubſerſpe their opfmonsg Fg gt tanfulbAintiition, 
Ge and why Sm Keen er its there 


and erz tit A en Gone — is rh 
ſant convict, and — e of any. 
2 5 poundt. Tlte nde es Words tod. SE 
1 tale the dithv, are obliged to cothply wi 
ol eh damen i fes met Oro members te 
Auepatt from it Iyirhioht Feave. + on-extrordinar 
ca ons, alt che members are fometites fümmone * 
Wh; ſs every lord ſpfeitüal and temporal, and deer 
"© k$iphr; titizes, I bügel come to'parſiament, 
except he can e and honeſtly excuſe himſelf; 


10005 ot cen? hal * refpectivey, à lord the lords, 
'Y Hundre by e enen N. e 
War ee cpatllament, it order Wurüney may 
9 the public ſervice of their country, have the dei 
le, pe rn Fes of beit Tree from arreſts, attach - 
eite, en 1 for debrs, treſpaſſes, &c. 
1 reſts Tel rteaſon, felony, and brea ch of 
fie spe Wie ic dn at bag 
5 Kes RA) Hot Make any prefents of money" to: of Treat * 
| e eleftqrs after the teſt of the writ of the L 
1 21 ffain gout of the writs for electibus, or aft et e 
ſor a de of * parliament i is become vacant ; in caſe 
h ey are Nechred incapable of ſerving as mem- 
oft . $44 e. 4. And farther, an dath is to be 
taken by eleQors, That they have not either teceiyed} or 
- ad any y iponey, g gift, reward, orany office, | ace, employ- 
ee or even prowile money, gift, Cc. 10 them or 
their uſe, to give the x votes; and in theſe caſes, 
ft they alk, take, of contta@ for money or reward, 
either by gift or other device, to give or refuſe their 
votes for any one; or if perfons, by gift, Sc. cor- 
ruptly procure any elector to give his vote; they ſhall 
forfeit five hundred pounds, and be totally difabled 
to vote at any efeftion of members of parliament, as alſo 
io hold any office, franchiſe, &c. Likewiſe officers who 
admit perſons to vote without their taking the aforemen- 
tioned oath, in caſe the fame be demanded, incur a for- 
ſciture of obe hundred pounds ; and an oath is to be ad- 
miniſtred to all the returning officers, that they have not 
received any money, gift, or place, for the making of 
their returns: 2 Geo. II. c 247 9 Geo. II. c. 38. A 
4 knight of the ſhire muſt be worth fix hundred” pounds a- 
year in land, and all other members three buddred 
Pounds. 
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In the houſe of commons they vote by y-as apd Ihe f 979 
if it be dubious which are the in bring N © hou 
divides: If the queſtion be about b pany vn into 

the hodſe, the yea) go out; bat i 11 hogs 


the honfe altes + bi, the 5477 g0 ot.” "tha 
the ſpeaker pole four telters, two of eath ppibion. So 
a committee of the whole hoafe, they divide by chan- 
ging ſides; the yea taking the Tight and the nays the left 
of the chair; and then there are but two tellets. If 3 
bill paſy one kodfe, and the other demut᷑ to ir, A gc 

rence ! demanded 1d the painted chamber, where s 
mtmbers are deputed from each houſe; — hete the lords 
r Weird For the commons tand ba d. debne 0 
caſe, If they diſagree, the affair is b: 


P AR 
gree, this, Le bells that bave paſſed both 
houſes, is brought down to king.inqhe houſe of longs, 
who comes thither cloa in bis coyal. robes;, 
him the clerk of the . — reads the title c — 
bill, and as he reads, the clerk, of the, crown 
the royal aſſent or diſſent. If it be a public bill, the royal 
aſſent is given in theſe words, Le royle vauf, Ihe king 
will have it ſo;“ if private, Soit fait comme il e ? defire, 
Let the requell be complied with: if the king refuſes the 
bill, the antwer is, Le roy Caviſera,, The king will 
think of it;“ and if it be a money, bill, the anſwer is, 
Le roy remercie ſes logaux ſujzts, accepte leur benevo- 
lence, & auſſi le deut; The king thanks his loyal ſub- 
j<Qs, accepts their benevol-nce, and therefore grants his 
conſent.” | 
PARLIAMENTS France, areſovercign courts, eſtabliſhed 
by the kiog, finally to determine all diſputes between pac- 
_ ticular perſons, and to pronounce, on appeals from ſen- 
rences given by inferior judges. There are ten of theſe 
| parliaments 1 in France, of which that of Paris is the chief, 
_ its privileges and juriſdiction being of the greateſt extent. 
It conſiſts of fix chambers, viz... the grand chamber, 
where oh cauſes of audience arc pleaded; and. gve cha 
of 1 delt. where proceſſes are judgec in writing, 
par lament enjoys the Far ice verifying alen 
the king s arrets or edicts, without which thole edicts are 
of little or no valne. 
. ParLIAMENT of Sweden, conſiſts of four ellates,. with. the 
kling at their head: Theſe ſtares. are, 1. The nobility and 
| repreſentatives of the. gentry; with wbom. the culonels, 
. licurenant-colongls, majors, A re e. 
ment, fit and Fore... 2+ ergy; one of v ch body is 
elected from ęyery deanery, of ten pariſhes ; who, 
uith the biſhops, and {uperintendants, Amount. to about 
two hundred. 3. The burghers, elected by the magiſtrates 
and coungl of every corporation as. their repreſentatives, 
of l Ry Bees. are four for . 299 two for every 


„other amoau in the, whole out, an hun- 
e and fi fifty. 4. Ae Ge does the ary 
oa ee who chuſe 286. ei O rank, 
i ot 4 gentleman, 10 . em: Ne ameunt 
to ch two hundred and HV,. * 
All theſe generally meet at Stockbol m; and after the 
fate © Fairy have been repreſented. to them from. the throne, 
they. and ſit n four, ſeveral chambers. or houſes, 
in each of ch aki ae carried gn by majority of votes; 
and every chamber bas a negatiye in the palbng any Jaw. 
PARMA, the, capital of the duchy. br arma, in Italy, lixty . - 
miles north-eaſt of Genoa, is pleal antly ſituated on a ri- 
ver io which it gives name: E. long. 11, N. lat, 44 


PARNASSHA, in batany, a genus of the pentandria tetra- 

- gynia.cla The calix conſiſts of five, ſegments, and the 

corolla o five petals; it has five cordated nectatia, with 

round buttons on. their points; and the. capſule has four 

. valves, There ; but one ſpecies, viz, the paluſtris, or 

graſs of Parnaſfhs, 2 naive of Britain. 

PARNASSUS, a mountain of Greece, much celebrated by 

_ an-ient poets, fituated, near Caſtro in Livadia. 

ARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 11d 
Parody i is alſo. a poetical 1 7 in ap- 
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P A R . 
burleſque, by affeMing to obſerve, as nearly as poſſi, 
- the. (ame e words, and gadences. 


PARON 


by worde nearly alike, jo ſound, but of very different 


| 3 FARO, meanings, are affectediꝝ or delignedly uſed, 


ARQS, one of be, ſmalleſt. iſlands of the C Cyclades, . 

mons, for its marble, ſuusted in E. long. 23 30, N. 
lat. 360 300. » iogbof n 59 f 
PAROTIDES, in anatomy. See Auarouv, p. 270. 


PAROXYSM, in medicine, the ſevere fit of a diſeaſe, 100- | 
5 which 1 ik diebe ar exaſperates, as of che got. 


PARRELS, in ſhip, are. frames ads of trucks, ribs, 
and. ropes, which, having both their ends faſtened to the 
yards, are ſo conttived, as to go round about the maſts ; 
that the yards, by their means, may go up and dou n up- 
on the maſt; theſe alſo, wich — "alles, the 


yards to the maſts. ed 
PARRICIDE. See Law, Tit. i. 
PARROT, in ornithology. See ee. | 
PARSLEY, in botany. See Arun, * * I 
PARSNEP, in botany... See a IM y 
PARSON, the rector or incumbent. of a parith 3 
PARSONAGE, a N. or 1 

a houſe, glebe, lands | , Uthes,. G g. fo n 
of © r, with cure of 9 7 0 
PARTS of /pcech,. in grammar, «veal. 0 4 - 5 my Ves 

which eater the ee diſcourſe. , See Gan- 


MAR. 


PARTERRE, i «lr divifion.” ground, 
which, for Loos |; e fou;h. 55 fs ſt front 


ol an "ob and u gene 2 Lu oe. 


5 (| 


N IUM, io botany,'a 9 zende of 1 the moncecia un- 
2 Un cn  The:common 8 of the male conſiſts of 
_ five leaves ; and os corolla of are monopetalous, 


.. Tha = æ of the radius in the male © are 131 hf of of 

ach. ſide axe males, Ps. intermediate one e, as 
bore ae 6d feed. Thers, are bop eee, none of them 
natives of Britain, 


PARTHIA, ITY 5, formerly ſo 7,19. a 
almoſt in the middle of the modern Per 
PARTI, Paz zit, PaxTy, or PattED, . £b I +4 
* plied to a ſhield or eſcuicheon, eee it 
., marked, out into partitions. 

Parti per pale is When the eld i is ge 8 
„ into two halves, by a cut in the widdle from top 
to bottom. See Plate CXXXIV, bg. 1 

| Parti per feſs is when the cut is acrol the middle, 
"pt fide to fide. . 
Parti per dend dexter, is when the cut ebe from the 
upper corner of the ſhield, on the rigbt hand, ard de- 
ſcends athwart to the oppobite lower corner. 
Parti per bend ſiniſter, is when the cut, coming from 
the upper left ernst. deſcends across to the oppoie 
lower one. 
From theſe four partitions have Feen infinite 
” nomber of others, of various and extravagant forms. 
PARTICIPLE, in grammar, an ad jecti ve formed of a 
verb, ſo called becauſe it participates 3's of the pro- 
Fy 9115 of a noun, 2nd partly of 3 of a verb. See 
MMAR, 


ee in \phyliotogy, the. minute pa: t of 4 body, 


an 


121 


2 


ASIA, in hetaric, a pun ; or a figure where« | 


Po ATR 
an eff mblage. of. which. coaſtiute (all, naturab, ;bodies. 
Ii is the, vazious;acrangement and $exmrevy dH pare. 
| nickles, with the diſſetenes af cahefion, that conſti- 
tute the various kinds of bodies; The ſmalleſt partieles 
cohert with the ſtrongeſt atraction, and compale bigger 
particles of :weaker.cuhefion;.and many of theſe cobering 
_ compole bigger particles, whoſe vigour: is ſtill weaker ; 
«ad. hereupon the * in bra and the Tolowrs 
of natural bodies, depend, and which, by coherivg;-cam- 
pole bodies of dende bulk. The colon of the-particles 
of matter, the Epicureans imagined, was eſſected by means 
of boakrd atoms; the Aciſtorelians, by reſt; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſhe ws, that i it is done by means of a certain pow- 
er, whereby the particles mutually attract and tend to- 
werds each othef :- By.this atraction of the particles, he 
ſhews, that molt of the phznomena of the. leſſer bo 
dies are affected. as choſe of the heavenly bodies are, by 
Ahe attracticn of gravity. · 
Pariet, in gtammat, A, denomination for all thoſe 
ſmall words that tie or untie others together, or that ex- 
preſs the modes or manners of words, See GRAMMAR. 
1 1 90 PASTAERINAD, See Ame, 


Ri n ornithology. See Taraao. Ti 
1 2 | 
15 5 in Jorg . 90 inflammations. of 
monly, called 
FS IK treated with 7 like cher. in- 


e 1 
7 See CAAT uA. 


ng belonging to che paſſorer or eaſter, 
88 LY Ts. 7 


5 =. = 70 Ela Fong, ag; the county of 1 


atue at Rome, .i in a ee the 
Ti. it takes i d from a cobler of 
Ga 5 fo or bis ſneers and gibes, 
= w wk pl ng his jokes on all the 

1 og that ſtreet. After his death, 


6h 2 f che pavement before bis ſhop, 


ound.in the earth. the Faroe of an ancient gladiator, 
ut A aha half ſpoiled : 


this they ſet up 
20.1 | lace where i it —_ MO and by common conſent 
aſquin. Since. that time, all ſatires are attti- 


and are either put into its mouth, or 


VN 92 
11 WT 9 figure P 
palted upon it, as if they were wrote by Paſquin redivi- 


as 
* abi. aue gat e. Wen Marforio is attacked, 
Lace comes to his alh(tance ; ; and when Paſquin is at- 
1 1 8 aſſilts him in bis turn. 
SQUI ADE, a ſatirical libel faſtened to the ſtatue of 
EY theſe are commonly ſhort, merry, and pointed ; 
and. fro 
"Jamyoons af the ſame. - 
PASSADE, in the menage,, is 4 turn or courſe of a horſe 
"backwards or forwards, on the ſame ſpot of groun 
Birds of PA$S$AGE, 2 name given to thoſe birds whe at 
certain ſtated ſeaſons of the year remove from certain 
countries, and at, other ſtated times return to them a- 
ein, as gur quails, 
wallows, and 455 other ſpecies, Among the birds of 
paſſage, the veldfare, the fedwiog, the woodea 
he ſoipe, come to us i the autumn, at the time w. 


* 
— 181 
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d theſe are addreſſed by. Paſquin to Mar forio, a- 


m, bepce tbe , Fea, boa. been applied to all other 


e ſtarks, erke, 


eee 


r 
b ſummer-bicds ref leaving us, and 80 from us Rwy in 
bring. ot tde dime when theſa return; and of theſe th. 


A0 laſlooftea cominne with u through the er, and 
dieed 3:40: chattb+rworkrit ſeem the only kinds that cer. 
taioly Jekve us at the approach of ſpring, retiring to the 
northerd parts of be coijtinept, Where they: live during 

the ſummer, and breed; and at cherteturn of inter, 
are. dried Ip HeHy hom thoſe frigid eli mes, in ſearch 
oſ food. which: there: the 146: and ſnow} muſt depri: 
»4tbeenofc: 275} d: noov 21 o 1091SAb stadt este 
PAS SANT, id heraldty. a term applied to a lion, or other 
animal, in a ſhield, appearing to walk leiſurely: for molt 
| beaſts; except lions, the term trippant is frequently uſed 
iaſtead of paſſaont: 27441 Y- - Ito! 5d. 
PASSAO, or Cart Pass A0, a promontory. af Peru, ja 
under the Ester: W. long 81% yo wen vt 
PASSAU he capital tof che. diſnopric of the Game | name, 
ia the circle; of Bavatia. ſituated on the cypfluenge of the 
op Danube, Aon, and Ile: E. long. 13 N. la, 
- Q 30 17 bac 


- DIS 


PASSERES is the, name of 2 a dad. Ses Narvtde 
His roxx. „cli 36 d1 c 
PASSERIN A, in . Wen af the n en. 

gyaia claſs. It has no calix + the eorolla;caabity of 
ſegmears, and the ſtamina lie upon the tube, Tee 
eight ſpecies, none of them natives of Bs ei liqug 
P ASSIFLORA, in botany, a genus of the Ay handgig pen 
tagynia claſs, It has three ſtyhi; the calix — 2 of 
five leaves, and the corolla of five 1 and the nefa- 
rium is a corona; and the berty is ſupported oni a pedi - 
cle. Tbere are 26 ſpecies, nave of, them gatites ef Bri- 
tain, but ate cultivated in gardens ſor the S I tar 
werd. +3) ed ei 2 2qqe 152) ad! de ab 
PASSION S, in moral philoſophy, are certain motion of 
. . the ſoul, which make it purſue what apes n be good, 
* avoid whatever threatens vil, 93 as eie 
By reflecting, ſays Mir. Locke, on the various, woch 
cations. or tempers of the mind, and tbe joternal ſepſa· 
tions which, pleaſure and pain, goad and) evil produce in 
us, we may iheuce form to our ſelsex the ideas. of, gar 
paſſions. Thus, by reflecting upon the thonght ue þare 
of the delight which any thing is apt to produce in us, 
we form an idea which we call love. . Defire is thaß un- 
eaſineſs which a man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, the preſent enjoyment of ,which cauſes 2e | 
Joy, is, a delight of the mind. arifing from che prefeor, ot 
aflured approaching, polleſſon of ſome, good. Sorroꝶ is 
an uneaſineſs of the mind, upon the thought;1 38 
loſt, or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Hope is 2/ pleaſure 
in the ET upon the thought of a probable future en- 
joyment of a thing which is apt to delight. Fear is an 
uneaſineſs of the mind, upon the thought of a future 2 
likely, to befal us, . Anger is a diſcompoſure of the mind, 
upon the receipt of injury, with a preſent purpoſe, of te- 
venge. Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of 
any good. Envy is an uneafineſs of mind, . cauſed by the 
cophideration of à good we defire, obtained by dne 
think ſhould not have had it before us. 
O che jult regulation and ſubordination of the point 
depends, in . meaſure, the bappineſs of 
ee Mozar Fun os ra r. 


Win 72 
* © > 89 4 „ 


dts 37 


ake . 2 Ihe no0-pareras 
Joys anger, and fe er, 


P A T + 


are the principil . Ixche tac rſt/ tho ſpiues are hurried 
with tod great vivacity wheteaby im ſeur dr dread; we y 
are is it were Curbed and eoheentrated ave Hay 
concludspthatithey'havesn very bad efft@rupbr health; 
- and cherefote ir will be beit vk esp them within Sowds 
zs march a6-poſhbley and to preſerve kn itrware ſereony, 
calmneſs, 'an@tratiquitlizygs . 25570 bas mm 507 
Pag1 ons, im paiä tig] ate the external vapreſſions of the 
ditfetent diſpoſnioss anch a ffactiont of the imind . i but par- 
ticularly their different effects upon the ſeveral ofeatdtes 
of the face: for 'thoughithe/ army; antbindeedcvery part 
of the body, ſerve likewiſe, dy rbeir quick, languid, and 
. variouſly diverſified motions, to expreſs che paſſions' of 
the ſoul ; yet, in — — difference is moſt con · 
 ſpicuoas is the fave, 1014 & ,04a?22at:345) 10 OZ ect 
In ſorrow, joy, love, anne. and compaſſion, by ayes 
ſwell all-of*2 ſudden, are covered| with a ſoperabundant 
moiſture. and drop tears ud i grief eſpecially, the 
corters of che mouth hang dewn, the eye. ids are half 
ſhut, and the pupil of the eye is elevated and half cover- 
ed; and all the other muſeles of the face are enge. 
to that the viſage appears longer than ordinary. 
Ia fear} terror, fright, and horror, the bee are 
esd elevated; the eye lids are expanded as wide as 
poltible,/ i ſo as to diſcover the white of the eye; and the 
pupil is depreſſed, and half covered dy the lower eye-lid ; 
the hair ſtands an end; the mouth is at the ſame time 
wide open; and the lips ſo far drawn back; that the 
reeth both of the upper aad under jaw appear. 
Contempt is expreſſed by raiſing one fide of the upper 
Rp, ſo a1 to ider the teeth, whilſt the other fide 
has 4 msvemest like that in laughter; che eye, on that 
ſide where the teeth appear, is half ſhur, whilft che other 
remains open; however, borh the pupils 1 are deprefſed. 


are knit; and, in laughter, all the parts 
25 it were towards the Centre of the Faces 
Paxton,” or tro/7 of The PaS810N, in heral: Jas ſo call. 
ed, becauſe teſembling che ſhape of chat od which var 
"Saviour ĩs thought” to have ſuffered; that is not eroſſed 
ia the middle, but a little below the top, «with arms thort 
in proportion” to the denten of Nr Wafe.3 Bos! =” 
CXXKIV. fig 12.” at 
Pass10xPLOWER,” in botany. 7e EuserbzG Ua“ ales 
Passo x-NEER, the week immediately preceding the _ 
val of Eader: To called, becauſe in that week our 
viour's paſhon and death happened. 
The utſday of this week is called Militia Thur. 
day; the Friday, Good por and the Saturday, the 
great Sabbath. 5 
PASSIVE, in general, Fiotes ſoxterdiin that ſuffers the 
2 ion of another called an agent or dcttre power. 
In grammar, the verb or word that expreſſes this paſſion, 
is termed à paſſive verb: which, in che learned langüages, 
has a peculiar termination, as amor, docerr&c, in Latin. 
Passivx rirk , in Scots law. See Law, Tit. vii 30. 
PASSOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, celebrated on 


agree, . 


10> Da? 771 


og 


quinox, and inſtituted ia commemoratien of tbeĩt coming 

dat of Egypt ; berauſe on the night — their er ge 35 

ture the deſtroying angel, who pur to death the f 

— . . 
ch wer! 


Cried with with the dicses ef abe "Tie hoe 


(0 4. ) 


In jealouſy, Envy, Hatred, and mali ce, the eye brows 


the fourteemh day of the month next after che verbal e- 


over che houſes'6f the Hebrews, 2 PA 


i PA A T 


-wanfao8'i9 related in he rweaſty chapter Exodus. 
PASS'/PAROLE;-a eommanc giver at Citfhead' of dn ar- 

my and hence conmivaicntee td the rer by paſſing it 
ben hi 0 theaviioo iv ebend 2voins! lf 515 
Passen, or P53; 4/Tieehob" de uritinz obrained from 
4 prince or governor > granting HBerty-and ſafe ebnduct 
c paſs through his rerritorſes without malaſtarion;' 


PASTEBOARD, « ind of thick pape res of ſeveral 
een of paper p aſted together. lng 2291100 l81u76n Io 

2512 "The chief uſe of paſte ard iu in binding books, waking 
letter-caſes, GW. ad 12180 % 


pas TERN of a horſe, in We inert. is" ants dla be» 
tween the joint next the foot, and the coronet'of the hoof. 
This part ſhould be ſhort; e{petiallyiimidele-fized horſes, 
© becauſe Jong paſterus are weak, ab eam fe welk endure 
travelling. | CASEY e o Nom 1604) . 2911 
Pas: ranch: the joint next 2 horſe's foot.” ena « 
PASTIL, or PasrEL, among painters, à kind of pat: 
made of different colours, groudd up with ben ter, ff 
order to make crayons 10 Wan 1 
Pas ri, in pharmacy, is 4 dry comigfition'6F f e dl 
ing reſins, aromatic woods, cr fometitmies b rto clear 
and ſcent the air of a chamber. C 
Pas TIN ACA,  in'botany, n gepds . 4 
nia claſs. The fruit is eliptical, and cbmpr 
are two ſpecies, none of them natives 0 
the ſativa, or parſti is coltivared ing het 
ſake of its root, which we” uſe a3 food. 
PASTORAL, in general, s, ſogetbing chat relates ta" 


10 851 


herds; hence we ſay, paſtoral life, manters, pe 
The original eee aſcribeck bed ro tha 8 
* —— the creation of che world: art Af ch 
of flocks ſeems to have bert the firſt; | 
kind, the moſt ancient ſort of poetry was, provay 
a work It is natural to imagine, pure 0 
ancient ſhepherds e re 7 ſpme di 
none was ſo proper to 1 ke we 8 
- fioging; and that in their fofgs they roo 
1 7 1 Nw omar h Pom Ve = 
vented, and'afterwirds"iny ved tos a 
that happy time; Which, b giviog a URL e 
virtues of a former age, might as rw 85 l 9 the 
preſent. And fince the life of ſhepherls, was art ; 
with more tranquillity t than any other ral cable oy | 
the poets" choſe ro inttbduce ihr erin, from \ Git 
received the name of altofal. 28 x KP renn 
> paſtoral i is an imitation of the tibn of A lie phy, . 
or one confidered under that chara The fotm A 
imitation is dramatic, or e mix 0 "wi 
both; the fable ſimple; the. manners not t ond 
too ruſtic; "the thoughts are” plain, Jet A * 
quickneſs and paſſion, but that ſore and dow . 
expreſſon bumble, yet as pure as the language will ins rd; 
neat, but not florid ;. eaſy, _— lively.” Ta ſhort, the. 
fable, manners, thoughts, and expreſſi Mons, are t of tie 
greateſt ſimplicity in nature. n 
The complete character of this poem roi in, bwpli⸗ s 
ty, brevity, and delicacy ; : the two firſt of which render 
an eclogue natural, and the laſt delightful.” 27 
i that row of cookery, Which is chiefly taken 
U in making pie x, paſfies, rakes, Ge. 
RE; or AY TORE UE that Nees for ſeeding. 
Kittie. 1.4 20S. 4 3 * 1 
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P AT 


| Paſture land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that PATNA, a city of the hither India, the capital of the 


many prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the ſmall 
hazard and labour that attends it, and as it lays the 
foundation for moſt of the profit that is expected from the 
arable land, becauſe of the manure the cattle afford which 
are fed upon it. Where dung is not to be bought, as is 
often the caſe in places diſtaat from large towns, the far- 
mer is forced to proportion his arable to his paſture-land, 
in ſuch manner, that the cattle fed on the latter may be 

. 'ſofficient for a ſupply of dung, ſo neceſſary for producing 
the fruits of the former. | 

PATAGONIA, the moſt ſouthern part of ſouth America, 
extending from the mouth of Rio di la Plata, in 36 of 

S8. lat. to Cape-Horn, in 35 300. 

PATAGONULA, or PaTaGonica, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia claſs. The corolla is ro- 
tated ; and the ſtylus is dichotomous. There is but one 
ſpecies, a native of America, 

PA TAN, the capital of a province in the Eaſt Indies, fi- 
tuated two hundred miles north of Huegly in Bengal: E. 
long. 89, N. lat. 2% 30“. 

PATAVINITY, among critics, denotes a peculiarity of 

Livy's diction, derived from Patayium, or Padua, the 
place of his nativity ; but wherein this patavinity conſiſts, 

they are by no means agreed. | 

PATCHUCA, or PaT1oqQue, a city of Mexico, W. 

long. 1039, N. lat. 21“; ſubje& to Spain, | 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, reſembling what 
is called an horſe-ſhoe. 

PATE'E, or Parrs'E, in heraldry, a croſs, ſmall in the 
centre, and widening to the extremes, which are ver 
broad. See Plate CXXXIV. bg. 13. which is a ak 

- patee, argent, upon a field ſable. 

PATELLA, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 185. 

PaTrTrLLA, the LimperT, is a genus of inſects belonging to 
the order of vermes teſtacea. It is an animal of the ſnail 

kind; the ſhell conſiſts of one conical valve, without any 

- ſpiral. There are 36 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed 

dy peculiarities in their ſhells. 

PATENT, in general, denotes ſomething that ſtands open 
or expanded: thus a leaf is ſaid to be patent when it 
ftands almoſt at right angles with the ſtalk. 

Parr, or LETTERS-PATENT, See LETTER. 

PATER yraTraTvus, in Roman antiquity, the principal 

perſon among the feciales or college of heralds. 

PaTER NoOSTER, the Lord's-prayer, ſo called from the 
two firſt words thereof in Latin. 55 

PATH, in gereral, denotes the courſe or tract marked out 
or run over by a body in motion. For che path of the 

moon, Cc. ſee AsTRONOMY, p. 465. 

* PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paſſions, or that is 
proper to excite or awake them. 

PATHOGNOMONIC, among phyſicians, an appellation 

for a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, that are inſe- 


parable from a diſtemper, and are found in that only, and 
in no otber, | 


PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine, which explains the 


© nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymptoms. | 
PATHOS, a Greek term, literally ſignifying paſſion, is 
ſometimes uſed for the energy of a diſcourſe, or its 
wer to move the paſſions. | 


PATMOS, one of the leaſt of the iſlands of the Archipe- 


lago, ſubject to the Tarks: E. long. 27, and N. lat. 379. 


territory of the ſame name, in the province of Bengal: 
E. long 85, and N. lat. 269. 

PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs, flory at the ends, 
from which it differs only in this, that the ends, inſtead 
of turning down like a fleur-de-lis, are extended fome. 
what in the pattee-form: See FLoxy. 

PATOWMAC, a great river of Virginia, which ariſes in 
the Apalachian mountains, and after ſeparating Virginia 

from Maryland falls into the bay of Cheſepeak. 

PATRAS, a city and port-town of European Turky, in 
the province of the Morea: E. long. 21* 30, and N. 
lat. 380 200. 5 

PAT RES coxscairri. See Cons er and SBNA Tos. 

PATRIARCHS, among Chriſtians, are eccleſiaſtical dig. 
nitaries, or biſhops, fo called from their paternal autho- 
rity in the church. The power of patriarchs was not 
the fame in all, but differed according to the different 
cuſtoms of countries, or the pleaſures of kings and coun. 
cils : thus the patriarch of Conſtantinople grew to be a 
patriarch over the patriarchs of Epheſus and Cæſarea, 
and was called the ecumenical and univerſal patriarch ; 
and the patriarch of Alexandria had ſome prerogatives, 
which no other patriarch beſides himſelf enjoyed, ſuch ag 
the right of conſecrating and approving every ſingle bi- 
ſhop under his juriſdiction. : 

PATRIARCHAL cxoss, in heraldry, is that where the 
ſhaft is twice croſſed; the lower arms being longer than 
the upper ones. Plate CXXXIV. hg. 14. is a patriar- 
chal croſs, gules, on a field argent. . 

PATRICIAN, among the ancient Romans, a title given 
to the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according to 0- 
thers, of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by Romu- 
lus, and by him called Patres, Fathers. 

PATRIMONY, a right or eſtate inherited by a perſcn 
from his anceſtors, 

PATRINGTON, a market-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated a 
the mouth of the Humber, fifty miles eaſt of York. 
PATRIPASSIANS, in church - hiſtory, a Chriſtian ſect, 
Which appeared about the latter end of the IId centuty; 
ſo called from their aſcribing the paſſion to the Father: 
for they aſſerted the unity of God in ſuch a manner as to 
deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons, and to make the Father 
and Son preciſely the ſame; in which they were followed 
by the Sabellians, and others. The author and head of 
the patripaſſians was Praxeas, a philoſopher of Phrygia 

in Aſia, g . 

PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the guards, 
or watch, in the night-time, to obſerve what paſſes in the 
ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of a city 
or camp. | 

PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation given 

to a maſter who had freed his ſlave. As ſoon as the te- 
lation of maſter expired, that of patron began; for the 
Romans, in giving the ſlaves their freedom, did not de- 
ſpoil themſelves of all right and privileges in them; the 
law ſtill ſubjected them to conſiderable | va and duties 
towards their patrons, the negle& of which was very be 
verely puniſhed. | 

PaTRON, in the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe dame 2? 
perſon bears, or under whoſe protection he is put, 40 
whom he takes particular care to invoke 3 or a ſaiot, in 


whoſe name a church or order is founded. bi 
| PATRON, 
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P EA 
April, and the laſt in Auguſt and September; and the 
more rain there falls in the year, the more plentjful are 
theſe fiſheries. At the beginning of the ſeaſon there are 
ſometimes two hundred and fifty barks on the banks; the 
larger barks having two divers, and the ſmaller one. As 
ſoon as the barks arrive at the place where the fiſh lie, 
and have caſt anchor, each diver binds a (tone fix inches 
thick, and a foot long, under his body; which ſerves him 
as ballaſt, prevents his being driven away by the motion 
of the water, and enables him to walk more ſteadily un- 
der the waves. They alſo tie another very heavy ſtone 
to one foot, by which they are very ſpeedily ſent to the 
bottom of the ſea: and as the oyiters are uſually firmly 
faſtened to the rocks, they arm their hands with leather 
mittens to prevent their being wounded in pulling them 
violently off; but this taſk ſome perform with an iron- 
rake. In the laſt place, each diver carries down with 
him a large net in the manner of a ſack, tied to his neck 
by a long cord, the other end of which is faſtened to the 
fide of the bark. This net is to hold the oyſters gather- 
ed from the rock, and the cord is to pull up the diver 
when his bag is full or he wants air, 

In this equipage he ſometimes precipitates himſelf ſix- 
ty feet under water; and as he has no time to loſe, he 
no ſooner arrives at the bottom, than he begins to run 
from ſide to fide tearing up all the oyſters he meets with, 
and cramming them into his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is ſo great, 
that they ealily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea: and to 
their great conſternation fometimes perceive monſtrous 
fiſhes, from which all their addreſs in mudding the wa- 
ter, Oc. will not always fave them, but they unhappily 
become their prey: and of all the dangers of the hſhery, 
this is one of the greateit and moſt uſual. The belt di- 
vers will keep under water near half an hour, and the reſt 
do not ſtay leſs than a quarter. During this time they 
hold their breath without the uſe of oils, or any other 
liquors ; only acquiring the habit by long practice. When 
they find themſelves ſtraightened, they pull the rope to 

which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both 
bands; when thoſe in the bark, taking the ſignal, heave 
them up into the air, and unload them of their fiſh, which 
is ſometimes five hundred oyſters, and ſometimes not a- 
bove fifty. Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite 


to recover breath; others jump in again inſtantly, con- 


tinuing this violent exerciſe without intermiſhon for ſeve- 
ral hours. 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their 
oyſters in an infinite number of little pits dug ia the ſand 
four or five feet ſquare ; raiſing heaps of ſand over them 
to the height of a man; and in this condition they are 
left, till the rain, wind, and ſun have obliged them to 
open, which ſoon kills them: upon this the fleſh rots and 
_ dries, and the pearls, thus diſengaged, fall into the pit, 

on their taking out the ſhells. After clearing the pits of 
the groſſer filth, they ſift the ſand ſeveral times in order 
to find the pear}: but whatever care they take, they al- 
ways loſe a great many, After cleaning and drying the 
pearls, they are paſſed through a kind of ſieve, according 
to their ſizes; the ſmalleſt are then ſold as ſeed-pearls, 
and the reſt put up to auction, and ſold to the higheſt 
bidder. ö | 


Artificial Px axis, are made by reducing ſeed-pearls to a 
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paſte, by means of a chemical preparation called meren. 
rial water, making the beads in ſilver-moulds, barir 
them with a hog's briſtle, and drying them in a cloſed 
glaſs in the ſun. 


Beads, in imitation of pearls, are alſo made of wax, 
and covered with the ſcales of feveral kinds of fiſhes. 


Mother of PEARL, is the ſhell, not of the pearl-oyſter, but 


of another ſea-fiſh of the oyſter-kind. This ſhell on the 
inſide is extremely ſmooth, and of the whiteneſs and wa- 
ter of pearl itſelf; and it has the ſame luſtre on the out- 
ſide, after the firſt laminæ or ſcales have been cleared of 
with aquafortis and the lapidaries mill. Mother of pear] 
is uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toys, as tnuff. 
boxes, c. 

PearL-13LANDS, ſeveral ſmall iſlands fituated in the be 
of Panama: W. long. 81, and between )“ and g* of 
north lat. : 

PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in ſeveral countries. 

PEBBLES, the name of a genus of foffils, diſtinguiſhed 
from the flints and homochroa by their having a variety 
of colours. Theſe are defined to be ſtones, compoſed of 
a cryitalline matter, debaſed by earths of various kind? 
in the ſame ſpecies, and then ſubje& to veins, clouds, 
and other variegations ; aſually formed by incruſtations 
round a central nucleus, but ſometimes the effect of a 
ſimple concretion, - and veined like the agates, by the dil. 
poſition the motion of the fluid they were formed in gave 
their differently coloured ſubſtances. 

PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for thoſe humours 
of the body which offend either by their quantity or 
quality, , 

PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of which make a buſhel, 
PECORA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of qus- 
drupeds, See NATURAL HisTory. | 
PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines good for diſorders 

of the breaſt and lungs. | 

PECTORALIS, in anatomy. See AxAToux, p. 194 


195. 

PECTORIS os, in anatomy, See AnaTonr, p. 175. 

PECULIUM, the ſtock or eſtate which a perſon in the 
power of another, as a ſlave, may acquire by his induſtry. 

PEDAGOGUE, a tutor or maſter, to whom is committed 
the diſcipline and direction of a ſcholar, 

PEDANT, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man of letters, 
who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, and abouncs 
in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſervations. | 

PEDARIAN, in Roman antiquity, thoſe ſenators who 
ſigniſied their votes by their feet, not their tongues; that 
is, ſuch 4s walked over to the fide of thoſe whoſe opinion 
they approved of, in divifions of the houſe, | 

PEDESTAL, in architecture. See ARCHITECTURE, 

466. N 

PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part of a ſtalk ubich 
immediately ſuſtains the leaf of a flower or a fruit, and 
is commonly called a foor-ſtalk, ; 

PEDICULARIS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments; 4 
e is ſharp- pointed, oblique, and has two cells ; 2 
the ſeeds are covered with a tunic. There are 14 fp. 

cies, two of which are natives of Britain, viz. the) 1 
vatica, or common louſe · wort; and the paluſtris, or mae 


louſe- wort. = | | 
This plant is of a cooling and drying nature, wo | 
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it is recommended in fiſtulas and other bons nlcers, 
PEDICULUS, Lavss,"n z oology, a genus of infects be- 
longiog to the order of aptera. It has fix fett, wo eyes, 
ind a fort of (ting in the mouth; the feelers are as long 
as the thorax; and the belly is depreſſed, and ſublobated. 
There are 40 ſpecies, denominated from the different 


creatures they inhabit. The beſt antidote againſt this 


kind cf vermin, is cleanlineſs. 
PEDILUVIUM, a bathing of the feet, This bath may 
be prepared of the ſame ingredients with other baths, It 
may either conſiſt of light pure water alone; or, to cor- 
rect the qualities of heavy and hard water, a lixivium or 
brin of wheat or chamomile-flowers may be added, 
PEDIMENT, in architecture. See ARCHITECTURE, 
356. | wt ; 
PE "IR. a town/in the iſland of Sumatra, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſituated in E. long. 949 lat. 5®. 
PEDUNCLE,: among botaniits. See PepicLE. 
PEDUNCULI csxEBELL1, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 


287. 

PEEBLES, a town of Scotland, capital of the ſhire of 
Tueedale, ſituated on the river Tweed, twenty-two miles 
ſouth of Edinburgh. | 

PEEK, in the ſea-language, is a word uſed in various ſenſes, 
Thus the anchor is ſaid to be a-peck, when the ſhip be- 
ing about to weigh comes over her anchor in ſuch a man- 
ner that the cable hangs perpendicularly betwixt the hauſe 
and the anchor, To heave a peek is to bring the peek 
ſo as that the anchor may hang a-peek. 

PEER, in general, ſignifies an equal, or one of the ſame 
rank and ſtation. | 

The term peer is now applied to thoſe who are impan- 
relled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicting or acquit- 
ting him of any offence laid to his charge; and the reaſon 
why the jury is. fo called, is, becauſe by the common 
law, and the cuſtom of this kingdom, every perſon is to 
be tried by his peers or equals, a lord by the lords, and 
a commoner by commoners. | 

Pet of the realm, a noble lord who has a ſeat and vote in 
the houſe of lords, which is alſo called the houſe of 
peers. Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, though 
there is a diſtintion of degrees in our nobility, yet in 
public actions they are equal, as in their votes in pat lia- 
ment, and in trying any nobleman or other perſon im- 
peached by the commons, &c, See PARLIAMENT. 

Piers of France, the twelve great lords of that kingdom, 
of which ſix are dukes, and fix counts; and of theſe, (ix 
are eecleſiaſtics, and fix laymen: thus, the archbiſhop 
o! Rheims, and the biſhop of Laon and Langres are dukes 
and peers ; and the biſhops of Chalon on the Marn, Noy- 
ons, and Beauvais, are counts and peers. The dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain, are lay peers and 
dukes; and the counts of Flanders, Champaign, and 


Tolouſe, lay peers and counts. Theſe peers ſtill affilt at 


the coronation of kings, either in perſon or by their re- 
preſentatives, where each performs the functions attached 


to his reſpective dignity : but as the fix lay peerages are 


all at preſent united to the crown except that of the count 


of Flanders, 6x lords of the firſt quality are choſen to 


repreſent them; but the eccleſiaſtical peers. uſually afhiſt 
in perſon. At 1 the title of peer is beſtowed on e- 
very lord whoſe eſtate is erected into a peerage, the num- 


ber of which is uncertain, and it depe: ds entirely en the 
king. 


, PEEKESS, a woman who is noble by deſcent, creation, or 


marriage. 

If a peereſs, by deſcent or creation, marries a perſon · 
onder the degree of nobility, {he ſtill continues noble; but 
if ſhe obtains that dignity only by marriage, ſhe lofes it 
on her afterwards marrying a commoner z yet, by the 
curteſy of England, ſhe always retains the tide of her 
nobility. . | 

PEEVIT, in ornithology. See Lazvs, 
PEGANUM, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria mono- 
' gynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and the 
calix of five leaves; the capſule has three cells, and three 
valves, containing many ſeeds, There are tuo ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain, EN 
PEGASUS, in aſtronomy, .. See AsTRONOMT, p. 487: 
PEGU, the capital of the kingdom of Pegu, and fituated 
upon a river of the ſame name, in 979 E. long. and N. 


1 


lat, 197 30. é 14 7 
PEKIN, the metropolis of the empire of China, is ſituated 
in E. long. 1119, and N. lat. 400. 


It is about twenty miles in circumference, and is ſaid to 
contain 2,000,000 of people. 


PEL-GIANS, a Chriſtian ſe& who appeared about the 
latter end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth, 


century, 
Pelagins, the author of this ſect, was born in Wales, 


and his name was Morgan, which in the Welſh language 


ſignifies ſea - born; from whence he had his Latin name 
Pelagius. Some of our ancient hiſtorians pretend that 
he was abbot of Bangor : but this is impoſſible, becauſe 


the Britiſh monaſteries were of a later date. St Auſtin 


gives him the character of a very pious man, and a Chri- 
{tian of no vulgar: rank: according to the ſame father, 
he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with 
perſons of the greateſt learning and figure, and wrote his 
commentaries on St Paul's Epiſtles, and his letters to 
Melania and Demetrias ; but being charged with hereſy, he 
left Rome, and went into Africa, and from thence to Jeru- 
ſalem, where he ſettled, He died ſomewhere in the eaſt; 


but where, is uncertain, He was charged with maintain- 


ing the following doctrines: 1. That Adam was by na- 
ture mortal, and, whether he had ſinned or not, would 
certainly bave died. 2, That the coaſequences of A- 
dam's fin were confined to his own perſon. . 3. That new- 
born infants are in the ſame condition with Adam before 
the fall, 4. That the law qualiſied men for the king- 
dom of heaven, and was founded upon equal. promiſes 
with the goſpel. 5. That the general reſurrection of the 
dead does not follow in virtue of our, Saviour's refurrec- 
tion. 6. That the grace of God is given according to 
our merits. 7. That this grace is not granted for the 
performance of every moral act ; the liberty of the will, 
and information in points of duty being ſufficient, G . 

PELICANUS, in ornithology, a. genus; belonging io the 
order of anſeres, The bill is ſtrait, withont teeth, and 
crooked at the point; the face is naked; end the feet 
are palmated. There are eight ſpecies, principally diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſhape of their tails. 

PELICAN, in ornithology, See PeLicanus, 

PELICAN, in chemiſtry, See ChEMIs TRV, p. 109. 
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- PENAL adieu, in; Scots law. See LAW, Tit. xxx. 17. PENN chen duxere604a ubich, though do fit: 
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The bodies of this genus are ſpars, in form of pentan- 
gular columns, ter mioated by pentangulat 23 at one 
end. andirregularly aſh xed at the other to ſome ſolid body, 
PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of five ſides and five 
angles, See GEOMETRY. - 
PENTAGRAPH, av inſtrument whereby deſigns of any 
kind may be copied in what proportion you pleate, with- 
out being Killed in drawing, | 
PENTAMETER, ia ancient poetry, a kind of verſe con- 
fiting of (ive feet, or metres; whence the name. 
The two firlt feet may be either dactyls or {pondees, at 
pleaſure; the third is always a ſpondee, and the two laſt 
anapeſts. 
PENTANDRIA, in botany. See BoTanry, p. 635. 
PENTAPETALOUS, an appeila:ion given to flowers that 
conſiſt of five petals or leaves, 
PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of the moncdelphia 
decandria claſs. The calix is ſimple; the capſule has 
Ve cells, containing many membranaceous ſeeds. There 
are three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 
PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a building wherein there 
are five rows of columns, | 
PENTATEUGH, an appellation given to the firlt five 
books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, Sc. 
PENTATHLON, in antiquity, a general name for the five 
exerciſes performed at the Grecian games, viz. wreſtling, 
boxing, leaping, running, and playing at the diſcus. 
PENTECOST, a folema feſtival of the Jews, ſo called 
becauſe it was celebrated on the fiftieth day after the ſix- 
teenth of the month Niſan, which was the ſecond day of 
the paſſover, 
The feaſt of pentecoſt was inftituted in memory of the 
Law's being given on the ,fiftieth day after the lIraclites 
came out of Egypt. 
FENTHORUM. in botany, a genus of the Jecandria pen- 
tagyvia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments; the 
p-tals are from five to nine; and the capſule has f:ve 
cells. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the ſedoides, a na- 
tive of Virginia, 
PENULTIMA, or PzsxvLTimaTE SYLLABLE, in gram- 
mar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a word, and 
hence the anti-penultimate ſyllable is the laſt but two, or 
that immediately. before the penultima. 
PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial ſhade obſerved be- 
tween the pet fect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe, 
It atiſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body: for 
were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all 
perfect; but by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun. it hap 
pens that a place which is not illuminated by the whole 
body of the ſun does yet receive rays from a part thereof, 
* PEPLIS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 


ments; the petals are fix, inſerted into the calix; and tbe 
capſule has two cells. There are two ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. » 
PEPO, in botany. See CucurBiTa. 
PEPPER, in botany, See Pirka. 
EPPER-MINT, See MENTHA. | 
PERA, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, where am- 
baſſadors and Chriſtians uſually reſide. 
ZERAMBULATOR, in 
Vor. III. N' 88, — 
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lying along a groove in the fide of the carriage of the in» 


and to keep account of the half miles and miles paſſed 0» 
ver as far as twelve miles. 


\ 


claſs The perianthium is bell-ſhaped, with twelve ſeg- PERCA, the Pzarcn, in ichihyology, a genus belonging 


PERCEPTION, in logic, the firſt and moſt ſimple act of 


ſurveying, an inſtrument for PERCH. See Pzxca. 


very kundred and ſixtieth pole, or half a mile. 


PER 
meaſuring diftantes, called alſo pedometer, way-wiſer, 
and ſurveying wheel. ; 

It conſiſts of a wheel AA (Plate CXXXIV. fig. 15. 
n* 1.) two feet ſeven inches and a half in diameter; con- 
ſequently half a pole, or eight feet three inches, in cir- 
cumference. Qa one end of the axis is a nut, thre= 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and divided into eight 
teeth; which, upon moving the wheel round, fall into 
the eight teeth of another nut c (ibid. n* 2.) fixed on one 
end of an iron-rod Q, and thus turn the rod once round 
in the time the wheel makes one revolution. This rad, 


{trument, under the dotted line, has at its other end a 
ſquare hole, into which is fitted the end b of a ſmall cy- 
linder P. This cylinder is diſpoſed (1% n 3.) under 
the dial-plate of a movement, at the end of the carriage 
B, in ſuch a manner as to. be moveable about its axis : 
its end @ is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, which falling ints 
the thirty-two teeth of a wheel perpendicular thereto, 
upon driving the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes 
a revolution each ſixteenth pole. On the axis of this 
wheel is a pinion with fix teeth, which, falling into the 
teeth of another wheel of ſixty teeth, carries it round e- 


This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index ronnd with 
it over the diviſions of a dial-plate, , whoſe outer limb is 
divided into one hundred and fixty parts, correſponding 
to the one hundred and ſixty poles, points out the num 
ber of poles paſſed over. Again, on the axis of this laſt 
wheel is a pinion, containing twenty teeth, which falling 
into the teeth of a third wheel which hath forty teeth, 
drives it once round in three hundred and tweaty poles, 
or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of twelve 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth wheel having 
ſeventy-two teeth, drives it once round in twelve miles. 

This fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
inner limb of the dial-plate, divided into twelve for miles, . 
and each mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and fur- 
longs, ſerves to regiſter the revolutions of the other hand, 


The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious from its con- 
ſtruction. Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads 
and large diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, 
and not much accuracy, is required. It is evident, that 
driving it along, and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
effect as dragging the chain, and taking account of the 
chains and links, 

Its advantages are its handineſs and expedition; its 
contrivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of 
a coach, in which ſtate it performs its office, and mea- 
ſures the road without any trouble at all. N . 


to the order of thoracici. The head is furniſhed with 
ſcaly and ſerrated opercula ; there are ſeven rays in the 
membrane of the gills; and the fins on the back are 
prickly. There are 38 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiariries in the back fins. 


the mind, whereby it perceives or is conſcious of its ideas. 
See Locic. 
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PERCO) JLATION, See FiLTzATION. 

PERCUSSION, in me-hanics, the impreſſiop a body makes 
in falling or ſtriking upon another, or the thock of two 
bodies in motion. 

PERDIX See Terrao. -- 4 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe 
roots will abide many years, whether they retain their 
leaves in winter or not : thoſe which retain their leaves 
are called evergreens ; but ſuch as caſt their leaves, are 
called deciduous, or perdifols. 

PERFORANS maxvus, in anatomy. 
201. 

Prarogaxs PEDIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 211. 

PERFORATUS manvus, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 
p. 201. 

PENTORATUsS PEDLS, in anatomy. 
211. 

PERFUME, an 2greeable odour, affecting the organ of 
ſmelling. The generality of perfumes are made up of 
min{l;, ambergrea! ſe, civet, role and cedar-woods, orange- 
flowers. jaſmin, jonquils, tuberoſes, and other * A 
ous flowers. Thote drugs commonly called aromatics, ſuch 
as ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, Ge; en- 
ter the compoſition of a perfume : ſome are alſo o mpo- 
ied of aromatic herbs or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, 
lage, thyme, hyſſop, Cc. 

Perfumes were anciently very much in uſe : but face 
people are become ſenſible of the harm they do to the 
head, they are generally diſuſed among us; however, they 
are (till common in Spain and Italy. 

PERGA, a port-towp of European Turkey, ia the province 
of Aldina, poste to the iſland of Corfu, in E. long. 

219, N. lat. 39? 20, 

PERG AMUS, aa ancient city of the leſſer Aſia, in the 
province of Phrygia, ſituated north of Symrsa. 

PERIAGOGE., in rhetoric, is uſed where many things are 
accumulated into one period which might have been divi- 
ded into ſeveral. 

PERIANTHIUM, in botany. See Borauv, p. 637. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy. See Ax AToux, p. 279. 

PERICARFIUM, among botaniſts. See BoTany, p. 
637. 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name given by the Greeks 
to their profane games and combars, that is, to ſuch as 
were not conſecrated to any of the gods. 

PERICRANITUM, in anatomy, See AnaTony, p 288. 

PERIGEE, in aſtronomy, that point of the jun's or moon's 
orbit wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance from the 
earth, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to apogee. 

PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually underſtood to expreſs a 
careleſs or inaccurate delineation of any thing; but in 
Veſatius it is uſed to expreſs the white lines or impreſſi- 
ons that appear in the muſculus rectus of the abdomen. . 

PERIGUEUX, a city of France, in the province of Gu:- 
enne, capital of the territory of Per:gord, ſituated on the 
river Liſle: in E. long. 25, N. lat 35% 15% 

PERIHELLUM, in aſtronomy, that point of a planet's or 
comet's orbit, wherein it is in its leaſt diſtance from the 
ſun ; in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to aphelium. 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the bonds or limits of any fi- 
gure or body. 


See ANATOMY, p. 


See ANATOMY), p. 


PERIN AUM, or PRAIXZUM, in anatomy, the ſpace be- 


tween the aaus and the parts of generation, divided idto 
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two equal lateral diviſions, by a very diftinft 1 ine 
is longer in males than in females. 

PERIOD, in aſtronomy, the time taken up by a ſtar or pla. 
net in making a revolution round the ſun ; or the duration 
of its courſe till it return to the ſame peint of its orbit. 
Sce ASTRONOMY, 

Pzr10D, in grammar, denotes a ſmall compaſs of diſcoutſe, 
containing a perfect ſentenee, and diſtin guiſhed at the end 


by a point, or full ſtop, thus (.); and its members or 
diviſioos marked by commas, colons, Cc. 


» Which 


PERIODIC, or PESIODñI CA, ſomething that terminates 


and comprehends a period; ſuch is a periodic month, be. 
ing the ſpace of time wherein the moon diſpatches her 
period. 

PERIOKkCT, in geograpy, ſuch inhabitants of the earth, 
as have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſe longitudes; or 
Ive under the fame parallel, and the lame meridian, but 
in different ſemicireles of that meridian, or in"oppolite 
points of the parallel, 

PERIOPHTH ALMIUM, in natural hiſtory. See Nic- 
TITATING| MEMBRANE, 

PER!IOSTEUM, in anatomy, See Awaronr: p. 145; 

PERIPATETIC yenriLoSOrny, that ſyſtem taught and e. 
ltabliſned by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his tollowers” 
the peripatetics, called alſo Ariſtotelians, * 

PERIPETIA, in the drama, that part of a tragedy wherein 
the action is turned, the plot unravelted, and the whole 
concludes. 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the an bene of a circle, 
ellipſes, or any other regular curvilinear figure. - 

PERIPLOCA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digy- 
nia claſs. The nectarium ſurrounds the infide of the 
flower, and includes the flaments and ſtyli. There ate 
four ſpecies, none of them patives of Britain. 

PERIPNEUMONY, in medicine. See Medicixe, p. gr. 

PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants of either frigid 
zone, between the polar circles and the poles ; 
the ſun, when in the ſummer-ſigns, moves only round a: 
bout them, without ſetting, and conſequently heir fha- 
dows, in the ſame day, turn to all the points of the horizon. 

PERISTALTIC, a vermicular ſpontaneaus motion of the 
inteſtines, per formed by the contraction of the circular 
and longitudinal fibres, of which the fleſhy coats of the 
inteſtines is compoſed; by means whereof the chyle is 
driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, and the fæces 
are protruded towards the anus. | 

F in anatomy. See Axarour, 

p. 303. 

PERIST ILE, in ancient architecture, a building encom- 

paſſed with a row of columns on the inſide. 

PERISYSTOLE, the interval of reſt between the two 
motions of the heart, viz. that of the ſyſtole or con- 
traction, and that of the diaſtole or dilation, 

PERITONAUM, in anatomy. See AxAT Our, p. 257. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a wheel, or 
circle, concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and more- 
able together with it about an axis. See MEcn nice. 

PERJURY, in law, the crime of ſwearing falſely, whers 
a lawful oath is adminiſtered by one in authority, ig 3 


matter relating to the iſſue or cauſe in queſtion, whether | 
it be a perfon's own'wilful act, or done by the ſabor- 


aj" 17; +4 


' nation of others 


Art the common law, perjury and the ſubornation A 
l , 


where 


ſ 


N 


it, are puniſhable by fine, impriſonment, pillory, tracſ- 


dortation, Ce. See Law, Tit. xxxlii. 24 
PERMEABLE, a. term applied to bodies cf fo looſe ard 


porous a ſtructure, as to let ſomething paſs through them. 
- 


PERMUTATION, in commerce, the fame with bartering. 


Gee COMMERCE. 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Braſil, in America, bound- 
ed by the province of Tamera on the north, by the At- 
]zntic ocean on the eaſt, by the province of Seregippa on 
the {outh, and by the country of the Tapuyers on the 


welt; being two hundred miles long, and one hundred 
and fifty broad. 


PERONAUS, in anatomy. See Ax ATOMux, p. 209. 
ERORATION, in 1hetoric, the epilogue, or laſt part of 
an rauen, wherein what the orator had inſiſted on through 


his whole diſcourſe, is urged afzeth with greater vehe- 
mence and paſſion. | 


PFEROUSA, a townof haly, in the province of Piedmont, 


capital of one of the valleys of the Vaudois, ſituated twelve 
miles ſourh-weſt of Turin, + 

PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling directly 
on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each fide, 
See GEOMETRY. . // P41 

PERPETUAL moT1oNn. See MovemenrT. 

PERPIGNAN, a city of Spain, in the province of Cata- 
lonia, capital of the territory of Roufhilon, ſituated oa 
the river Latet : in E long. 29 35, N. lat. 43. 

PERRUKE, or Pex&1wis, was anciently uſed for a head 
of long natural hair, particularty ſuch as was curled and 
adjuſted with great care. But it is now uſed for a ſet 
of borrowed- lia, curled, baked; interwoven between 
four threads, and ſewed together on a cawl. 

PERRY, 4 driok made of pears, in the ſame manner as 
cycer is made from apples. See CyDEr. | 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliftton which a per- 
lon deſignedly infficts upon another; and, in a more re- 
trained ſenſe, the ſufferings of Chriſtians on account of 
their religion. ohn een aſt | | 


H ſtorians uſually reckon ten general perſecutions ; the 
actt of which was under the emperor Nero, thirty one 
years after our Lord's aſcenſion; when that emperor ha- 
ving fer fire to the city of Rome, threw- the odium of 
that execrable action on the Chriſtians, who under that 
pretence were wrapped up in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
worried and devoured by dogs: others were crucified; 


end others burnt alive, The ſecond: was under Domi- 
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their heads, teproached, beaten, burried from place to 


place, plundered, impriſoned, and toned. The tifth be- 


pan in the year 197, under the emperor S-verus, The 
lixth, begen with the reign of the emperor Maximings,. 
in 235. The ſeventh, which was the moit dreadful per. 

ſecution that ever had been known in the church, began 

in the year 250, in the reign of the emperor Decius, 

when the Chriſtians were in ail places driven from their 

habitations, ſtripped of their eſtates, xormented with 

racks, &c. The eighth began in the year 257, in the 

fourth year of the reign of the emperor Valerian. "The 

ninth was under the emperor Aureſian A. D. 274, but 

this was very inconſiderable: and the tenth began in the 
nineteenth year of Diocleſian, A. D. 303. In this dread- 

ful perſecution, which laſted ten years, houles filled with 

Chriſtians were ſet on fire; and whole droves were tied 

together with ropes, and thrown into the ſea, 


PERSEPOLIS, formerly a city of Perſia, but. now in 


ruins. Here are the moſt magniticent remains of a pa- 
lace, or temple, that are now in being on the face of the 
earth: E. long. 549, N. lat. 30% 30“. 0 | 


PERSEUS, in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY, p. 486. 
PERSIA, a large kingdom of Aſia, 1200 miles Tong, and 


almoſt as much broad; fituated between 45 and 67 of 
E. long. and between 259 and 45 of N. lat. bounded 
by Circaſfian Tartary, the Caſpiab Sea, and the river 
Oxus, on the north; by India, on the eaſt ; by the In- 


dian Ocean, and the gulphs of Ormus and Perfia, on the 
ſouth; and by the Turkiſh empire on the welt, 


PERSICA, in botany. See AmycDaLvs. 
PERSICARIA, in botany. See PoLYyGonum, © * 
PERSON, an individual fubſtance of a rational or intelligent 
nature. Thus we ſay, an ambaſſador repreſents the per- 


fon of his prince; and that, in law, the father and ſon are 
reputed the {ſame perſon. | a | 


Pex$0N, in grammar, à term applied to ſuch nouns or pro- 


nouns, as, being either prefixed or underſtood, are the no- 


minatixves in all inflections of a verb; or it is che agent 


or patient in all finite and perſonal verbs. See Grant, 
MAR. . f 2 10135 4 1 * 4 


PERSONAL n16ur, in Scots law. See LAw. Tit. xx, 1. 


PERSONAL VERB, in grammar, a verb conzugated in all. 


the three perſons ; thus called, in oppoſition to an imper- 
ſonal verb, or that which has the third perſon only. 


PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that which conſtitutes zn 


individual or diſtinct perſon. 


u, - prom pero ng 
PERSONIFYING, the giving aninanimate being the figure, 


ſentiments, and language of a perfon, © 
Perſonifying is effential to poetry, eſpecially to the 


epopeœia: the poets have therefore perfonified all the. 


paſhons, and even repreſeared "them as deities; as the 
goddeſs Perſuaſion, the god Sleep; the Faries, Envy, 
Diſcord, and Fame, Fortune, Victory, Sin, Death, ©c. . 
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PrRspr CTIVE teaches how to repreſent objects on a cular to the horizon, placed between the objects and the eye. 
Uſt 


Plane ſuperſicies, ſuch as they would appear at a certain 
*ce and height, upon a tranſparent plane perpendi- 


4 A1 6er 9e 2 


In order to underſtand this ſubject, a general knowledge 


of theprigciples of Opties is abſolutely neceſſary, The foun- 


dation 


to each point of the pentagon, as CA, CB, CD. 
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dation of pet ſpecite may be under ſtood by ſuppoſing the 
pantagon ABDEF (Plate CXLIII. fig. 1.) were to be re 
preſented by the rules of perſpective on the tranſparent 
plane VP placed perpendicularly on the horizontal plane 
HR; dartied lines are imagined to paſs from the eye. 0 
which are ſeppoled in their pall-ge through the place PV 655 
leave their traces er veſtigia in the points 4, B, d. &c. on the 
plave, and thereby to delineate the pentagon abtef; which, 
as it (Irikes rhe eye by the ſame rays that the original penta- 
gon ABDEF does, will be a true perſpeRive repreſenta- 
tion of it. 

The buſineſs of perſpective, therefore, is to lay down. 
geometrical rules for finding the points a,b,d,e,/, upon the 
plane; and henge alſo we have a mechanical method of 
delineating any object very accurately, 


Pe: Soettive.is- either employed in repreſenting 20 ichno- 


.graphics or ground ploes of objects; or the M 1% Eh 


or repreſentations of the objects themſelves. 

But before, we give 2py-examples of either, it will be pro- 
per to 2 ſome techanical dets in tegard to pet ſpec. 
tive in geners] : and frft, the horizontal line is that ſup- 

ET oth ran parallel to the horizon throvgh. the eye. 


= the 2 - or rather it is 2. live which ſeparates the 
heaven from the earth, and which limits the fight. Thus, 
A,B, (lid bg. 2.) are two pillars below the horizontal 


line cb, by reaſon the line is elevated above them; ia, 
5g. 3. they are ſaid to be equal with it, and in 62. 4 | 
raiſed bose it. Thus, acccrding to the different poiors in 


view, the objects will be either higher or Jawer than the ho- 


rizonts) line. The point of fight A. (ibid. be. K) is that 
-which males the centtical ray. on tbe horizontal line 46 


or, it is the paint where all the otber viſual ray DD 
woite.. The points of diltance,..C,C, are points ſet off in 
the horizontal line at equal Fences on each fide of the 


point of bat A; and ig the fame figure, BB repreſents, 
the baſe line, or fundamental ine: EE, is che abridgment 

the {quare z of which DN, are the. Gdes.; E,F. the dia- 
gooal Thats which: go 0 the points of diſtance C Q. Ac-, 


cidental points are thoſe where the objects end ; theſe: may. 
be caſt neg'igenily ; becauſe neither dtawu to the point or 


ſight, nor to thoſe of diſtance, but meeting each other in the 


horizontal line. - For example, two pieces of {quare tim- 
ber G and H (L. Fg. 6 ) Wake the points HENS: on 
the horizontal line ; but go not to the point of fight, 


ta the points of diſtance C. C; theſe accidental points = 


likewiſe for caſemepts, doors, windows, tables, chairs, Ge. 
The. point of. direct viem, or of the front, is when we have. 


the objeR. directly before us; in which caſe. it ſhews only 


the fore ſide; and, if below. the horizon, a little. of the top; 
but notbiag .of the. ſides, unleſs the object be polygonous.. 
Thus the plan ABCD, (ibid. 5g. 7) is all in front, and 


if it were raiſed we ſhould not ſee any ching of the ſides AB 


or CD, but only. the front. AD: tbe reaſon is, that the 
point of view E being directly oppaſite thereto, cauſes a di- 


minution on each fide.z which however is only to be under- 


flood where an elevation is the object; for if it be a . 
it ſhews the whole, as ABCD. 

The point of oblique, view, is when we ſee an object a- 
ſide of us, and as it were afſagt, or with the corner df the 
eye; the eye, however, being all the While oppoſite tothe 


point of ſight; in which caſe, we ſee the object Wnerally, 
24 prefe RE 8 


ts to us two fides or faces. 


For.inſtanee, if the point of aut bein, F, (57d. bg. 8) 
the objeR GHIK will appear athwart, and thew two ol 
GE and CH, in which - it wilt de a fide poiat. 

We hall how give ſotbe examples, by Ubi hl it will ay 
pears. that the whole practice of pertpective is built upon 1 

Gandat! 9n already lad down. Thus, to fnd the perſpec. 
tive «ppearance ol a triangle ABC (bid. ig. 9.) beten 


_ the eye and the triangle rl the tine DE, which is called 


the tundamenrtal line; from 2 draw 2 V, repreſenting the 
per pendicular diſtance of the eye above the fundamental lige, 
be it u bat it will ; and through V draw, at right angles tg 
2 V. HK parall 21 to DE: then will the plane DHK= re 
preſent the tranſparent plane on which the perſpective te. 
preſ-ntation is to be made. Next to bnd the perſpective 
points of the angles of che triangle, let fall perpendicular; 
A 1, C2, B 3, from the angles te the fundamental DE; 
{ct off theſe petpendiculats upon the fundamental oppolit: 
to the point of © (fangs K, to B, A, C; from 1, 2, 3. 
draw lines to the principal point V; and IF the points A, 
B, and C, on the tundamental line, 7 7 the ri ht lines AK, 
PK, CK, to the point, of diſtance K, which is fo called, 
becauſe the ſpectator ougbt to be ſo far removed from the 
figure or painting, as it is diſtant from the principal point V, 
The points a, b, and c, where the viſual lines V 1, V 2 1 
Vz interſed the lines of diſtance AK, BK, CK, will be the 


8 points of the angle abc, the true dba 


7. To aw. a HEE in e See be: 10 


LIZ 1% 200,4. af Place CLI. N 4) \) 


Y, 


_Suppaſe your, piece of paremen 4a abſt of by Op yen 
of warble, each a foot ſquare. — - $ 13, 10 
draw an ichnographical plan or -L. , plot 1 it, which jt 
thus performed; + Havipg an ex ſquare of the fze 
you intend your, 72 905 555 . IN jor wr 


into 64. pov feet yrs fo 7 the eight. feet jo lev PLD * 8 
tiplied by the {ame ia breadth, give che oymber of ſquare feet 
or pieces of marble contained in the v Tx on 1 * dia· 
gonais from corner to corner j and dnss, wil r * 
r bg. 10. a | 
Now, -toJay;this, in, verſpetive,. hn another ſquare to 
your: intended ire and divide the bale ling AB imo eight 
equal parts, as \befo.e ; then fix your point of ſight C in 
the middle of the horizon DE, and from the ſame point 3. 
lines to every diyifion in the baſe AB; after which, rule 
diagonal lines from D to B. and from E to A; anſwer 
to thaſe in the ground, plot, and your ſq are will be reduce 
to the triangle ABC; then from ibe R ( F, where 8 
diagonal DB interſccts the line AC, to «hg oppoſite intel 
ſectios G, where the diagonal EA croſſd- the line CB, rue 
a parallel line. which is the abridgment + the ſquare. - 
Then through the points where the diagonals croſs the 
reſt of the lines which go from the baſe to the point of fight, 
rule parallel lines, and your ſquare pore mane vill be Jad 
perſpective, as in fig. 11. a 4 


To diminifh a ſquare viewed by the angle D. Wo Plat 
2 CXLIII. bg. 12. 


Having deſcribed the plane abb. draw x a ic e 


WT. * 


* K . * — — n * 
* 


- 


. Taft the * 80e f. 2 Nl per FARE. ea IN BY 


lub beg Jour Fylr 0s 
fade of a 4575 8 N 20d 7 wir Tuger - 
the terrefirial | oints. H, [. 
Verben from 55 * 1 tothe point of | ſtance 


P, and from 1 175 W . 2 90 he other point o of Giltance &: 


zad in the inte ern . make | Pins, 8 
g ve you The 28 | 

58 do wich5ar't the faq : let Nr the e 

from the Ha gay 25 $ to H a nd" T-. Bit in eiche 

caſe no line N draws 0 the paiat "of ſight” O. 220 * 4 

7. nana Girele, Ses Plate-CXLUL bs 13. 


Draw 4 ſquare ABCD Abodt lr, and from the Ae 

AD and C5 way gg, dividi che circle into « ei gh 
arts, and through the Polgts where ey cut it OO, draw; 

ſ nes from the b perperdi cular to DEF.” 

Then dra to 280 fals N. SP, i each 0- 

ther at right : an gs in na the centre G. 

Having bas & led the an, draw noet from an the 
gerpe dich fut 'to eee "#1 ht HH; ang where they are 
in 3 57 the dizgonal 5 z0d BI. make p vints; the 
v3 aJaft'of 90 5 Pre the Tquire; which 510 bb . 
vided inzo fart by. dlagopals, inte. aeg ich weber l the, 
point —_ * 

In tie Tat ple, from the extremes of this crofs, drew 
curve lines thtough the ſaid points, which will give the form 


of the ci tele in t ius. Ki ain * AN A © nne 


of the meaſures oor rhe baſe Fer [pri ftie, Pl. CXLIV. 


" Bythe baſe 70 dehim way be given, ald ip an 
place at pleafure,, Be | weve ure; ; Whi h x very 
exp ed'tions' ? ab 16 Ar > 1619 2 — 28 5 

A. for del ofe ce baſe live BS, (bg. 19 che 
pont of ute A e of üd'ſtanck DE; if H you 
world mate 1 if of 4 cobe BO, draw” tod 1 — dit? 
te fines fd the — 2 point df He men 


5 bive che breadth! take the Tatfi® meaſutt HO)! od let it 
oh * terreſtrah Hive Cy apd-from Pariw 4 lite to the 
pon of 4:Fance D; sd where this line intctſebs the firſt 
14% Cin the pint 6. vu be che dimigaso of the Plan of 
the cube BHGC, - an entstandene 2292314 7 
If yen would dave un obq-R farther towards the Hake; 
take the breadth, and the diſtance of the dafe line, as TICS: 
and to have the depth, ſet it as ydu would have it on the 
fame baſe as LM,. end its width both on EM. Then from 
L and M draw oecuk nes” to the point of diſtance D, aud 
from the on NO, where thoſe fines interſe&t the ray K,. 
fs Ce para 51 to the rerreſtria] live, and you wh have e 
nate DIY 
After the A manner you may ſet oF be dans ka of 
the (dive which = be on the baſe, as BHGC' is here 
transferred to V. ints M and T. which are only 
two feet from wehe: 8, afford a ro a Agare gy 
X, as being very + EY k 


Of the baſeqine, and a Aus le point of diflayes:.. 


Sioce the depths and widths may be had by the means of 
12 dais bale line, there is no need of any further trouble in 
wikrg of !-uaxesy, as ſhall, be ſhewy in maths x example, 
uff It a row of trees of columpo mis to be made on each 
ice ; on the baſe line lay down : place, and the diſta næe 
becrees chen with thei breath r diateteſ w'ABC- 
Vos, III. Ne. 88. 2 
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BEG; den l. R Net it dinance G 
e 


on the vifeal Fay AH will be h ounds fr be -&s de- 
fred. P. * EN . 5 27 


ihe inter ſectiobs i it makes _ 


Pig. 2. . 

"To ſer. Lans che other fide n the ray Gn, ſet | 
one foot of the compaſſes vpon-the poiot 4 the eye H, and 
with the oiker ſtrike an arch; che . point whetein this cuts F 
_ the ray GH, will be the correfp 20n@ng "bound; 

Tha M will be the Tame 88 © 99 75 of the teſt; Ts 
through which drawing parallels, 1 vv will h zve the brad 


Aud as for the length, you may make it at "peafure * 2 


ferting it off from A, as for iaſtance, to P, and then ftam 
P drawing a line'to H; ' atd where this cu s the other 
patallels, will be formed he Plan required; which 3 you my 

mike either round of fquire, * 5 1 


Te find the beight and e pets 4 they aps 
fear above the borizon en a fuppojed Plaus. See Plate 
CXLIV. bg. 3. 13 2 — err * * 


"Firſt rule your horizontal lige XG- ane Fs your oifit of 

ſight; as at M; then mark the piace of your cear, pillar,” 
making a dot for the baſe or bo rom,” aSatA ; and ang. 
for Gefainait'or top, as at B: "le 4 line from Atos 
the point of fight” M, and another fro F os M. 82 cheſe 
two lines vil} ire the height of any number of Pillars. A2. 
for example: Juppofe you would have à pillarat'C, 5 
your dot for the baſe, and rule from thence” a paraftet line” 
to meet the diagonal AM ar D then tel the'f c peodiculst 
— * the diagonal NM: which perpendiculs 8 f = — 
your ſigure required zt C. Or, — — — 

1515 at F and I. "obſerve the Jam te had, Nie a 
rallels FG and K, and the efgendrevlars Os FRL wit 
give ther beights zt the diftaricts Feautred® 4 34) © + 50 

To find ths diameter or thickneſs of p Mars at any <5) 
catir '\diftztces,” You are alſo to e 
the baſe. For inſtance”: Suppble'your ocarett pillara® bk 
be ten feet hi u. And one We in n IT it N 
top to borre a iofo ten eq eq dat p bf 5 
vopon the baſe of the pillat .d 8 
of fight Mie the diameter P. and you will baye the Kea 
dels of alk you pillars do cheir reſpective parties or baſes * 


The fame ral? "EY lifed is dia body die her ad. 
no 1. I. I. 1 a4 


ate CX LIV. 1. ) H e O 
If yon ole know the Beigbts of d pAther" e 
below the hotiz5n; tule your hortzontal line * * 
your point of fight; es dt P? inen place 550 ne 
or mark the dots for the hid 20d feet; by th —. wy 
B. Which anſwers the fine purpoſe ant rule Front theſe? 
dots to the point of fight the Hints APA BP: and if you! 
would find the height of à f gore to be drawn at c, rule from 
thence the parallel ci to the diagonal EP, endiebe perpen- 
Giculat de will give the height requtred, The font three)! 
tions will new the height ef a bgure at apy ther diitance? 
have a mind to place it, as af; 1, and N by rulings 
the parallels' , it, and un; and from each of theſe theit” 
reſpective perpendiculars gh, /, and no: which perpen- 
diculars will ſhew the heights of the figures at /i, and 17. 


4. 'To draw 4 lire v 0 „See Plate CXLIV. 62 4 


To illoſtrate this eur, ſoppoſe yu v ere to draw the 


iaßtle oft church; as repreſemed in this figure t Fuſt take 
15 ſta· ion at the point Rhin dhe cegtte of tue bele lune 
6 C EC; 


_ — . 2 2 on * = 
_ , : * 4 
DST. ne ee ee 6— 
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BC: from which you have a front view of the whole body Accidental points ſeldom intervene where the diſtance is 


of the church, with all the pillars, &c. on each ſide: then 
fix your horizon at any height you think proper, as at DE: 
bifect it by the perpendicular EA: and where theſe two 
liaes inſerſect, is the point of fight F. This perpendicu- 
lar will paſs through the centres of all the arches in the 
dome or cupola: which centres may be found by any three 
given points, Next divide your baſe line into any given 
number of feet; and the viſual lines, ruled from theſe di- 
viſions to the point of ſight, will reduce all your objects to 
their juſt proportion, by ſetting off their height upon a per- 
pendicular raiſed at their reſpeQive diſtances, The baſe, 
ia the example here given, is divided into twelve equal parts 
of five ſeet each; from which (ſuppoſing your front column 
to be 35 feer high) rake ſeven divitions from the baſe line of 
your drawing, and ſet them off upon the perpendicular GH; 
then (ſuppoſing this column to be five feet thick at the baſe) 
ſet off one of thoſe diviſions upon the parallel IK, which is 
the breadth required, 'So that, by proportioning this ſcale 
to any diſtance by the foregoing directions, you may not 
only nd the dimenſions of all your columns, but alſo of e- 
very diſtinct part of them, as well as of all the doors, win- 
dows, and other objects that occur. For inſtance: Having 
found the height and breadth of your firſt or neareit column 
S, draw from the top and bottom of the ſaid column to 
the point of ſight the lines HF and KF; after which, rule 
the line IF fromthe baſe of the columa to the point of fight, 
and you have the height and breadth of all the reſt of the co- 


lumas, as has been already ſhewn in fig 3. 


By ruling lines from the points 4, %, e, d, &c. to the point 
of ſight, you will fee that all the ſummits and baſes of 
your columns, doors, windows, Cc. mult tend immediate- 
ly to that point; and by lines drawn from the points 1,2,3, 
4, Cc. on each fide, to the correſpondent points on the op- 


polite ſide, may be ſeen all the parts of your building lying 
upon the fame parallel. 


25 draw an clique view. See fig. 6. of Plate CXLIV. 


- Firſt draw your horizontal line AB; then, if your favou- 
rite object be on the right hand, as at C, place yourſelf on 
the left hand upon the baſe line, as at D; then from that ſta- 
tion ere 2 perpendicular DE, which will paſs through the 
horizon at the point of fight F; to which rule the diagonals 
GF and HF, which will ſhew the roof and baſe of your 
principal building C, and will alſo, as before directed, ſetve 


as a ſtandard for all the reſt. 


Obſetve alſo, either-in direct or oblique views, whether 
the proſpect before you make a curve; for if it does, you 


mult be careful ro make the ſame curve in your drawing. 


To draw a perſpective view, wherein are accidental points. 


Sce fig. 7. of Plate CXLIV. 


Rule your horizontal line ab, and on one part of it fix 
your point of {ight, as at c; from which rule the diagonals 
cd and ce on the one fide, and cf and cq on the other; which 
will ſhew the roofs and baſes of all the houſes in the ſtreet 
directly facing you; (ſuppoſing yourſelf placed at A in the 
centre of the baſe line:) Then fix your accidental points g 
and h upon the horizontal line, and rule from them to the 
anples I, and im, (where the ſtreets on each fide take a dif- 
ferent direction, towards the accidental points g and /) and 
the lines gi and g give the roofs and baſes of all the build- 


ings on one ile, as % and mh do on the other. 


ſmall, as in noblemens ſears, groves, canals, c. which 
may be drawn by the {tri& rules of perſpective: but where 
the proſpect is extepliye and varied, including mountains, 
bridges, caſtles, rivers, precipices, woods,” cities, &c; it 
will require ſuch an infinite number of accidental points, 
that it will be better to do them as nature ſhall dictate, and 
your ripened judgment approve.. | 


To find tb centre for the roof of a houſe, in an oblique view, 
| See fig. 8. of Plate CXLIV. 


Suppoſe from the point of fight A, the viſual lines AR 
and AC be drawn, BC being one perpendicular given, and 
DE the other, rule the diagonals from D to C, and fron 
E to E, and the perpendicular FG, raiſed through the 
point of their meds Jy ca will ſhew the true centre of the 
roof, as will appear by ruling the lines GE and GC. | 

For want of being acquainted with this neceſſaty rule, many 
who have been well verfed in other parts of perſpective, have 
ſpoiled the look of their picture, by drawing the roofs of 
their houſes out of their true perpendicular, _=_ 


Wes ſhall conclude by giving a few practical rules. 1, 
Let every line, which in the object, or geometrical figure; 
is ſtraight, perpendicular, or parallel to its bale, be ſo alſo 
in its ſcenographic delineation. 2. Let the lines, which 
in the object return at right angles from the fore-right ſide, 
be drawn ſcenographically from the viſual point. 3. Let 
all ſtraight lines, which in the object return from the fore- 
right fide, run in a ſcenographic figure into the horizontal 
line. 4. Let the object you intend to delineate, (tanding 
on your right-hand, be placed alſo on the right hand of the 
viſual point : and that on the left-hand, on the left-handof 
the ſame point; and that which is juſt before, in the mid- 
dle of it. 5. Let thoſe lines which are (in the object) e- 
quidiſtant to the returning line be drawn in the ſcenogts - 
phic figure, from that point found in the horizon. 6. In 
ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and the like, 
meaſure the height from the baſe line upwards, in the front 
or fore - right ſide; and a viſual ray down that point in the 
front ſhall limit the altitude of the column or pillar, all the 
way behind the fore-right ſide, or orthographic appearance, 
even to the viſual point, This rule you muſt obſerve in all 
figures, as well where there is a front or fore-right fide; 
as where there is none. 4. In delineating ovals, circles, 
arches, croſſes, ſpirals, and croſs-arches, or any other f- 
gure in the roof of any room, firſt draw ichnographically, 
and fo with. perpendiculars from the moſt eminent points 
thereof, carry it up unto the cieling from which ſeveral 
points, carry on the figure. 8. The centre in any {ceno- 
graphic regular figure is found by drawing lines from oppo. 
lite angles: for the point where the diagonals croſs, is the 
centre. 9. A ground-plane of ſquares is alike, both bor? 
and below the horizontal line; only the more it is diſtant 
above or beneath the horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much 
the larger or wider, 10. In drawing a perſpective figure, 
where many lines com: together, you may, for the direct: 
ing of your eye, draw the diagonals in red; the viſual libes 
in black; the perpendiculars in green, or other different ” 
lour, from that which you intend the figure ſhall be - 
11. Having conſidered the height, diſtance, and poſition 3 
the figure, and drawn it accordingly, with fide or angle 2 


gaiglt the baſe; raiſe perpendiculars from the ſevcral a0gee 
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E A 3 1 
or deſigned points, from the figure to the baſe, and transfer 
the length of each perpendicular, from the place where it 
touches the baſe, tothe baſe on the ſide oppoſite to the point 
of diſtance; ſo will the diametrals drawn to the perpendi- 
culars in the baſe, by inter ſection with the diagonals, drawn 
to the ſeveral transferred diſtances, give the angles of the 
figures, and ſo lines drawn from poiat to point will citcum- 
ſcribe the ſcenographic figure. 12. If in a landſkip there 
be any ſtanding-waters, as rivers, ponds, and the like, 
place the horizontal line level with the fartheſt ſight or ap- 
pearance of it, 13 If there be any houſe, or the like, in 
the picture, conſider their poſition, that you may find from 
what point in the horizontal lines to draw the front and 
ſides thereof, 14. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, 
obſerve the preportion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in 
draught, which appears from the object to the eye. 15. 
In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt do 
the ſame in your piftare, which you obſerve with your eye, 
eſpecially in objects lying near; but, according as the di- 
{tance grows greater and greater, ſo the colours mult be 
fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves in a dark- 
iſh ſcy-colour. 16. The catoprrics are beſt ſeen in a com- 
mon looking-glaſs, or other poliſhed matter; where, if the 


i. 


PERSPECTIVE crLass, in optics, differs from a tele- 
ſcope in this: inſtead of the convex” eye-glaſs placed be- 

bind the image, to make the rays of each pencil go pa- 
rallel to the eye, there is placed a concave eye- glaſs as 
much before it ; which opens the converging rays, and 
makes them emerge parallel to the eye. See Orrics. 

PERSPIR ATION, io medicine, the evacuation of the jui- 
ces of the body through the pores of the ſkin. Perſpi- 
ration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenfible and infenſible : and 


| here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame with ſweating, and 


in ſenſtble perſpiration that which eſcapes the notice of 
the ſenſes; and this laſt is the idea affixed to the word 
perſpiration when uſed alone, 

The matter of inſenſible perſpiration, is a fine ſubtle 
fluid, which exhales from the body in the form of a va- 
pour, and proceeds from the whole ſurface and from e- 
very cavity; it is of an aqueous and ſaline nature, and 
ſeems to have a great analogy with urine ; becauſe in a 

healthy ſtate, the increaſe of the one diminiſhes the other, 
Many experiments prove its exiſtence. Sanctorius found, 
in Italy, under the circumſtances of a moderate diet, mid- 
dle age, and eaſy life, that the matter inſenſil» / perſpired 
was five-eights of that taken in for food; ſo that there 
only remained three-eights for nutrition, and for the ex- 
crements of the nofe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, & The 
fame author ſhews, that as_much is evacuated by perſpi- 
ration in one day, as by (tool in fourteen days. 

But Dr. Bryan Robinſon, of Dublin, bas found the 


caſe very different, both in England and Ireland, and. 
even in South Carolina, in all which places he found that 


the quantity of urine exceeds that of perſpiration; and 


that it the meat and drink of one day be four pounds and. 
a half, the perſpiration of that day will be two pounds, 


the urine two 


pounds five ognces, and the ſtool three 
ounces, | 


. 47 
glaſs be exactly flat, the object is exactly like its original; 


dut, if the glaſs be not flat, che reſemblance alters from the 


original; and that more or leſs, according as the glaſs dif- 
fers from an exact plane. 19. In drawing catoprric figures, 
the ſurface of the glaſs is to be confidered, upon which you- 
mean to have the reflection: for which you mult make a 
particular ichnographical draught, or projection; which on 
the glaſs muſt appear to be a plane full of ſquares, on which 
projection transfer what ſhall be drawn on a plave, divided 
into the ſame number of like ſquares ; where though the 
draught may appear very confuſed, yet the reflection of it 
on the glaſs will be very regular, proportional, and regu- 
larly compoſed. 18. The dioptric, or broken beam, may 
be ſeen in a tube through a cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its 
ſurface cut into many others, whereby the rays of the ob- 
ject are broken. For to the flat of the cryſtal, or water, 
the rays run ſtraight ; but then they break and make an an- 
gle, which alſo by the refracted beams is made and conti- 
tinued on the other ſide of the ſame flat. 19. When theſe. 


faces on a cryftal are returned towards a plane placed di- 
realy before it, they ſeparate themſelves at a good diſtance 


on the plane; becauſe they are all directed to various far 
diſtant places of the ſame, 


See OrT1cs. 
6 JS 


The matter of ſweat is ſeparated from the blood by 
the miliary glands, and is therefore much more groſs 
than that of inſenſible perſpiration; for as there are no 
glands which ſerve for the excretion of this laſt flaid, it 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from the extremities of the capil- 


lary arteries. 


The uſe of perſpiration is to preſerve the ſuppleneſs of 
the papillz of the ſkin ; to carry the ſaline particles off 
from the blood, and by this means to render it more pure; 
to preſerve the body from various diſeaſes; and to contri- 
bute to the cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers. It 
may be promoted by exerciſe, by dry friftions with a 
coarſe linen-cloth' or a fleſh-bruſh, by warm baths, and 
waſhing the hands, feet, head, c. 

PERTH, the capital of the county of the ſame name ia 
Scotland, thirty miles north of Edinburgh. 
PERTHAMBOY, a port-town of New-Jerſey, in North 
America: W. long. 949. N. lat. qo? 45". 
PERTINENT or Lands, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xlii. 18, e ; 
PERU, formerly a powerful empire in South America, but 
now a province of Spain, is ſituated between 60 and 81? 
of welt longitnde, and between the equator and 25® of 
ſouth latitude, being near 2000 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and from 200 to 500 broad: it is bound- 
ed by Popayan, on the north; by the mountains of An- 
des, on the eaſt; by Chili and La Plata, on he ſouth ; . 
and by the Pacific Ocean, on the welt. b 
ERUGIA, a city of Italy, in the territories of the pope: 
E. long. 13 16“, N. lat. 439. . 
PERUVIAN ARK. See Cincaoxa. 
PESARO, a city of Italy, in the province of Urbino, ſitu- 
ated on the gulph of Venice: E. long. 149; N. lat. 44®. 
PESSARY, in medicine, a ſolid ſubſtance compoſed of 
wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powder, oils, wax, G. 


made reund and lon 
duted into the exterior neck of the matrix, for the cure 
of ſeveral diſorders incident to the uterus. 
PEST, a city of upper Hungary, ſituated on the Danube: 
E. long. 199 15, N. lat. 47 47. A 
SES TILENOE, ia medicine. See Mzpicive, p. 7t. 
'PETAL; among botaniſts.” See Borax, p. 637. 
PETALISM, in antiquity, a kind of banithment practiſed 
at Syracuſe, by writing the pet ſonꝰs name on a leaf; whence 
the name. 2 98 — 
PETARD, in che art of war. Ste Guxxrav, p. 761. 
PE TACIT ES, in botany. See Iuss Ao. | 
'PETECHLE, in medicine, denotes ſpots in the ſkin like 
fea-bites, which come but in malignant fevers, hence cal- 
led petechial or ſported fevers. See Mepicixe, p. 67. 
PETER, or Egiftles of St. Per, two canonical books 
of the New Teſtament, written by the apoſtle St. Peter, 
and addreiſed to thoſe Jewiſh converts who were ſcattered 
throughout Pontus Galatia, ©c. not only upon the per- 
ſecu ion raiſed at Jeruſalem, but upon former diſperſions 
of the Jews into thoſe places. The firſt of theſe epiſtles 
is principally deſigned to comfort and confirm them, un- 
det thoſe ſery trials they were then fubje& to; andto 
direct them how to behave in the ſeveral ſtates and rela- 
tions, both of the &m1l and the Chriſtian life. In the ſe- 
cond epiltie, the apoſtle proſecutes the ſame ſubject, to 
prevent their apoſtacy from the faith, and guard them a- 
painſt the corrupt principles of the gnoſties, and thoſe who 
ſcoffed at the promiſe of Chriſt's coming. we 
S, Persr's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, ob. 
ſerved on the ewemy-ninth of June. e 
PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamptonſhire, ſituated 
on the river Nen thirty-four miles north-eaſt of North- 
amptop: W. Tong: 15; N. lat. 52 63“. It ſends two 
members to parl.ament. SY | 
PFeTER-PENCE, an ancient tax of a penny on each 
paid to the pope. | 7 
Ir was called - peter-pence becauſe collected on the day 
of St. Peter ad vincula, and ſem to Rome; whence it 
” was alſo called Rome- ſcot and Rome-penn x. 
FETERSBURG. the capital city of Ruſſia, and one of 
"the largeſt and moſt populous cities in the world, ſituated 
on both ſides the river Nieva, in the provinces of Care- 
lia and Inpri?, between the gulph of Fmland and the fake 
of Ladoga: E. long. 31“, N. lat. 609. There were nolefs 
than ſixty-five thouſand houſes built within three or four, 
years after the foundation was laid, which was in the 
year 1703 | 6 
PETERSFIELD, a borongh-towa of Ham; ſhire, fifteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt ef Wincheſter. 0 
PETERSHAGEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
* Welſtphalia and duchy of Minden, thirry-ſeven miles welt 
of Hanover: ſubject to Pruſſia. 
PETHERTON, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 16 miles 
ſout -weſt of Wells. F 
PETIOLE, in botany, the flender ſtalks that ſupports the 
leaves of a plant. | 1 
PETITGUAVES, a port-town of Hiſpaniola, ſituated on 
a bay at the welt end of the iſland: W. long. 769, N. lat. 
189 5: ſubject to France. f 
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like a finger, in order to be intro- © 


PETITIOrAIxcirn, in logic, the taking a thing for 
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D | 
, . 
is really falſe, or ut wants to be proved, bofore 
ee  VE BAK febin ie. * 
PETITORY action, in Scots law. See Law, Tic, 
„ BG Fe ? ; "54 
PETTITVERLA, in botany, a of the hexandria tetra. 
gyma clafs. The calix <onlilts of four ſegments ;" it has 
no corol{a; and but one feed with reflected prickles at 
the in, There are two ſpecies, note of them natives 
- "of tain. FI #425 > 23> ©X5 . : on oo <8 
PETRE, or 8aLT-trras, See CurmroTtart, p. 73, rt. 
PETREA, in borany, a genus of the didynamia angioſper- 
mia claſs, The calix is large, open, coloured, and dvi. 
ded into five ſegments; the corolla is open and rotated, 
Tbete is but one ſpecies, a native of America,” + 
PETRITIDTA. ia natural hiſtory, a gems of ſcrupi, of a 
plane; unfform ſtructure, of nv great variety of colours, 


_ andemultatino the external form of pebbles,” © | 
PETRIF ACTION, in phyſiology, denotes the converſion 
of wood, bones, and other ſubltances into ſtone. 
The foſſile bodies found petriſied are principally either 
of vegetable or animaÞ origin, and are more or leſs ahgt- 
ed from their original ſtate, according to) the differen; 
" ſubſtances they have lain buried among is the catch; ſome 
of them having ſuffered very little change, andothershe. 
ing ſo highly impregnated with cryitalline, ſparry, pyri. 
tical, or other extraneous matter, as to appear mere 
- maſſes of ſtone or lumps of the matter of the common 
pyrites; but they are generally of the external dimen- 
*-fions, and retain more or lefs of the interna} figure of the 
bodies into the pores of which this matter has made its 
— Way. 42 . | of. CENTS #4 kb 
The animal ſubſtances thus found petrified are ſea. 
\ ſhells; the teeth bony palates, and bones of fiſh; the bones 
of land arimals,”*&e, Theſe are found variouſly altered, 
by the infirnation of ſtony and mineral matter intb their 
' pores ; end the fabſtance of ſome of them is no wholly 
gone, there being on] ſtony, ſparry, or other mineral 
- matter temaitung in'the ſhape and form. 
PETROBRUSSIANS, inchurch-hiſtory, a religions ſect 
” which aroſe in France and the Netherlands, about the 
year 1126, ſo called from their leader Petet Bruys, They 
denied that children, before the uſe of realon, can be 
juſtified by baptiſm. They alſo condemned all places of 
public woſhip; croſſes, crucifixes : and are ſaid to have 
rejected the {acrament of the evchariſt, and prayers for 
Weile e eee e EINE eee e 
PETROLEUM, alſo called rock- oil, is an extremely ſub- 
tile and e netrating fluid, and is moch the thinneſt of all 
the native birumens. It is very light and very pellucid : 
but though equally bright and clear under all circum- 
ſtances, it is liable to a very great variety in its colour. 
It is naturally almoſt colourleſs, and in its appearatce 
grealy reſembles the moſt pure oil of turpentipe: this 1s 
called white petroſeum, though it has no more colour 
than water; it is ſometimes tinged of a browniſh. reddiſh, 
yellowiſh, or faint greeniſh colour j but its moſt frequent 
colour is a mixture of the reddifh and blackiſh, in ſuch 
2 degree that it looks black when viewed behind the light, 
but purple when placed between the eye and a candle 0! 
window. It is of a pungent and acrid taſte, and of 3 
very ſtrong and penetrating ſmel!, Which very much 4p: 
' proaches ro that of the diffilled' oil of amber. The whit 
v A. +064)8 H ang FELT to 23h qt 1 10 
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hort, it, In. the. molt, avg of all the liquid bitu- 
Tau is 2 the, 3 of them all in 
medicine. It is to be choſen the purelt, lighteſt, and 
moſt pellucig.that Ferre, och as is of * pez 
netrating and is molt inflammable. 


It is principally nee paralytic caſes, and 


in pains of the r 
TROMYZON, in ichiiyalo eus belonging to 
* - als * ogy, 6 es ſpiracula at the 


re at the approach of 


a candle. 
in Wells, and «rickling 


the amphibia nantes cl 
{de of Wee nd g. al on Wo top of the head, 


and no breaſt or, belly ns. There. are three ſpecies, 
diltoguiſhed by 8 4-7 in the back fh. 


PETROSA oss, in anatomy. Seg Axaronr, p. 295, 
pe Traw. a city. of Fg. in che circle of Auſtria : 
00 lat. 47. 


long. 169 
p TTIPO 11, a, port- 10wn on. the coaſt, af Cormandel, in 


the bg India, where the Dutch have a factory: E. 
| long N. lat, 16* a5". 
FETONSE: in natural hiſtory, one of the two ſubſtances 
 wheresf the porcelain or china: ware is made. 
The petopſe is a coarſe kind of flint or pebble, the ber- 
face of which, a Jo ſmooth, when broken, as that of 


our common 2 er 
PEUCEDANUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
reaked on each fide, 


digyoia claſs. The. fruit is oval 
the;involucrum is very 


and ſurrounded with a wing; and 
ſhort, There ate ßve ſpecies, two of them natives of 
Britald, via. the officinale, or hogs- ſennel, the root of 


, whigh is recommended ae of the bright; and the 


minus, or rock-parſley, . 
pk ER, a itions metal © uſed. ia making domeſtic 
A622 UAR 


vrenßla, as plates, diſhes, Se. * 
I be baſis of this metal is tin, which it is . into 
pewter, by mixing at the rate of an hundred weight of 


tin with, füfteen und of lead and fix pounds. of . 
See METAL. 


; there are other kinds, compounded of un, regu- 
Ma biſmuth and copper, in 1 Macher. 


beaucf, 


tions. MUYAJOATIYT 


PEZIZA, in 8 a genus of the 3 42 
claſs. It is ſeſſile and bell ſhaped. There are eigbt * 
cies, fix of them natives of Brhain. 


PHACA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia . 
claſs. The legumen or pod is ſomewhat bilocular. There 
are three, ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

PHENOMENON, in philoſophy, denotes any remarkable 
appearance, whether in the heavens or on earth; and whe- 
ther diſcovered by obſervation or. experiments. 

PH AGEDNA, denotes a corroding alcer,. . 

PHAGED.ANIC MEDICINES, thoſe uſed to eat of fan- 
Par or re flzth : ſuch are all the cauſtics, 

A; in 200Jogy, a genus of inſects belonging 10 
Toy order of Jepidoptera. + The feelers are ſetaceous, and 
Taper gradually to-the points; the, wings are often Nabe 


backwards; and the ſpecies of this genus fy « about i in 
Vor. I, No g. 2 


little ſtreams of water. 


Beside; this "compabtion, which makes the” common | 


Fh ö 


Irren nr no} as Snagsy% 
<A. DEER ate no leſs tha 2 lecker con cooprehend> | 
ing all the moths, 


PHALANGIUM, in zoology, eee of nfs belonging 
to the order of aptera. They baye eight feet, two eyes 
on the top of the head placed very near each other; and 
other two on the ſides of the head; the feelers reſewble 
legs; and the belly is round. There are nine ſpecies.” 
HALANG1UM, in botany. See ANTHERICUM., . - 

PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare battalion, con- 
- Giting of eight thouſand men, with their-ſhields joined, 
and pikes croſſing each other ; ſo that it was next to im- 

{ible to break it. 

P 1 in botany, 2 genus of the AE FN 

$ 


It bas two carinated valves, of equal lengths, and 
including the corolla. There ate 10 ſpecies, three of 


them natives of Britain, viz, the canarieuſis, or manured 


canary-graſs ; the arenaria, or een, and the 
arundinacia, or reed canary- graſs. 


PHALEUCIAN vexss,. in ancient averrys a kind of gerle 
_ which conſiſts of five feet, the ſirſt of, which is a ſpondee, 
the ſecond a dactyl, and che three laſt trochees 

PHALLUS, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia foo - 

claſs.. It is woven kke a net. above, and mooth be- 

ow. There are two ſpecies, both natives: of Britain, 

via. the eſculentus, or eſculent morel; and the impudi- 

cus, of ſtinking morel. 
PHANA TIC, or FaxaTic, a term of. reproach formezly 


given to the diſſenters, from a a falſe . dan. T 


pretended to viſions, c. 


PHANTASM, a term. n uſed. a * 9 


ſenſe with Weds, i the notion, retained: in e wied of au 


external 0 


PHARISEES,. 2 . ſea of the ; MBs who. diltin- 
guithed themſelves by their zeal . for | the _ traditions. of 
the elders, . which they derived. from the. ſame, ſaup : 

| tain with the written word itſelf, pretending that 

vs both were delivered to Moſes. from, Mount 8 and 
vere cherefore both of equal authority. * theireri- 
gorous obſervance of 22 traditions they looked uon 

+ .themſelyes as more holy than, other men, gasd theref 

; ſeparated themſelves from: thoſe whom, they thought n- 


ners or prophane, ſo as not to eat cr. drink. Ah, * 
I _ and hence, from the Hebrew, ward pheris,..w 


6 pa e hey hal honayme, af Phari ſees qr * 
PHARMACY, pets 5 > be 3 prepa- 


ration, and mixture of medicines; conſtituting ane part of 


the therapeutic branch of. medicine, the objects of which 


are all natural bodies. 

PHARNACEDN, in hats. 2 genus of the pertendria 
; trigynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of lys leaves; it bas 
no corolla; and the capſule has three cells, containioz 
, many ſeeds, There are ve ſpecies; none of dhe na- 
tives of Britain. , 


PHAROS, «alli in th mediterranean ca, el te to 
Alexandria, in Egypt. 


PHAROS, Or PHARE, a LIGHT: HOUSE, a pile raifed near 2 


port, where fire is kept burning in the night, 10 * 
and direct veſſels dear at hand. 


THARSAL US, a town Y 3 


W 


Theſſaly, f wa; in 


aN Tyrky, a little ſouth, of Laziſſa,,; in E. lon, 237%, 
PHARTYNSYE, 


lat. 39®, 
6 D 


* 


F " 
/ | * b 


P H . (476) . © WY | 
PHARYNX, in anatomy, See AXATONY, p. 302. or other weapons, and uſually repreſented as in Plate 
PH ASCUM, in botany, a genus of the cryprogamia muſci CXLV. bg. 1. | 
« glaſs. Phe antherz are opercularcd, and the calyptra is PHIDITIA, in Grecian antiquity, feaſts celebrated with 


wanting, There are four ſpecies, all natives of Britain. great frugality at Lacedemon. The phiditia were held 
PHASEOLOUS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- in the public places, and in the open air: rich and poor 
- candria claſs. The carina, ſtamina, and ſtylus, are aſhited at them al:ke, and on the ſame footing ; their de. 
twilted like a ſcrew. There are 13 ſpecies, none of them ſign being to keep up peace, friendſhip, and a good un- 
nativ-s of Britain. ; derſtanding add equality among all the citizens, great 
PHASES, in aitronomy, the ſeveral appearances or quan- and ſmall. It is ſaid, that they who attended this feaſt, 
tities of illumination of thè moon, venus, mercury, and brought each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of wine 
the other planets, See ASTRONOMY, © named chorus, hve aun of cheeſe, and as much hos, 
PHASIANUS, in ornitholugy, a genus belonging to the PHILADELPHIA, the capital of the province of Penſil. 
order of gallinee. The checks are covered with a {mooth vama, in North America, tiruated on the rivers Delawar 


raked ſkin, There are fix ſpecies, viz, 1. The gallus, or and Schoalkill: W long. 74®, N. lat. 40? 50. | 
dunghill cock add hen, with a compreſſed caruncle or PHiLADeLPHIA is alſo the name. of an ancient town of the 
fieſhy-cemb> on the top of the head, and à couple of ca- Leſſer '\Afta, ſituated in E. long. 299, N. lat. 289, 

runcles or wattles under the chin; the ears are naked; PHILADELPHUS, ia batany, a genus of the icoſandria 


and the tail is compreſſed, and erected. This bird, monogyma claſs. The calix conſiſts of four or five ſeg. 
though no one of the domeſtic fowls, was originally meats, and the corolla of four or five petals; and the 
brought from the Eatt-Indies, They feed upon grain, capſule has four or five cells, containing many ſeeds. There 
graſs-ſeeds, and worms, The cock or male is perhaps are two ſpecies, none of them nanves of Britain. 


the boldeſt and moſt heroic of all the feathered tribe. PHILIP-FORT, a fortreſs in Datch Brabant, ſituated on 
He claps his wings before he bugs or crows. He begins the eatt ſide of the Scheld, oppoſite to Pearl-fort, fire 


to crow about midnight, and ſeldom ceaſes till break of miles north-weſt. of Antwerp. 
day. He is ſo exceedingly ſalaci s, that one cock is PHILIPPI, an ancient towa of Macedonia, a province of 
ſulficient for 10 hens. His ſight is very mercieg, and he European Turky, ſituated in E. long. 25, N. lat. 419, 


never fails to cry in a peculiar manner when he diſcovers PHILIPPICS, in literature, a name given to the orations 
any bird of prey in the air. The hen is very proliſc: ot D:moithenes againſt Philip king of Macedon; being 


ſhe makes her neſt on the ground; and the young, imme- eſteemed the maſter pieces of that great orator. 

diately after they are hatched, follow her, and pick vp Philippic is allo a term applied to the fourteen crations 
their food themſelves. There are (ix or eight varieties of Cicero ageinſt Mark Anthony. ; 
of this ſpecies. 2. The motmot, or Guinea pheaſant, is PHILIPPINE 1$sLaxDs, are ſitua: ed in the Pacific oceaa, 
browniſh, ſomewhat red below, with a wedge-l ke tail, in Alta. between 1149 and 1319 eaſt longitude, and be- 
and wants ſpurs. It is a native of Guinea and RBraſil. tween 59 and 199 north latitude : there are a great num- 
3- Tie colchicus, is red, with a blue head, a wedge ber of them, and ſome very large. 


ſhaped tail, and papillous cheeks. It is a native of Aſia.“ PaiLieeixes, a religious ſociety of young women, at Rome; 
4 The argus is yellowiſh, with black ſpots, a red face, {9 called from their taking St, Philip de Neri for their 
and a blue creſt on the back part of the head. It is found protector: they conſiſt of an hundred poor girls, who are 
in Chineſe Tariary. 5. The piQus, has a yellow creſt, brought up till they are of age to be married, or become , 


2 red breaſt, and a wedge-ſhaped tail. It is a native of nuns, under the direction of ſome religious women, who 
China 6. The gycthemerus, is white, with a black teach them to read, write, and work; and inſtruct them 
creſt and belly, and a wedge-ſhaped tail. Ir is a native in the duties of Chriſtianity. They wear a white veil, 
of China. See Plate CXLII. | and a black croſs on their breaſts. 

PHASMATA in phyliology, certain appearances ariſing PHILIPPOPOLI, a city of European Turky, in the pro- 
from the various tinctures of the clouds, by the rays of vince of Romania, ſituated on the river Mariza: in E. 
the heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the fun and moon, long. 25®, and N. lat. 420 200. | 
Theſ: are infinitely diverſified by the different figures and PHILIPSBURGH, a city of Gzrmany, in the palatinate 
Gruation of the clouds, and the appulſes of the rays of of the Rhine fituated on the eaſt bank of the river Rhine, 
iighr. | | in E long. 3? 16', N. lat. 499 8. 58 

P3ASSACHATES®, #1 natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- « PHILIPSTAT, a town of Sweden, in the province of 

cies of agare, which the ancients, in its different appear- Gothland and territory of Wermeland, ſituated in E. 
ances, ſometimes called allo leucachates and perileucos. long. 149. N. lat. 599 50˙. 

See AGATE. | PHILLYREA, in botany, a genus of the diandria mono. 
FHEASANT, inornithology. See Phas1anus. gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four ſegments, ard 
FPFHELLANDRIUM, in botany, a genus of the pentan- the berry contains four ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, 

dria Cipynia claſs, The fruit is oval and ſmooth. There none of them datives of Britain. : | 

ure two ſpecies, one of them, viz. the aquaticua, ar PHILOLOGY, a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage of ſeveral 
water hemlock, is a native of Britain. ſciences, conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, aul 

PHELYPAA, in botany. See LATUHRXA. quities, hiſtory, and criticiſm, | 

FHENIC!'A, a ſubdiviſion or province of Syria, ſituated Phylology is a kind of univerſal literature, converſant 
on the Levant, or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea, about all the ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, C, 
on the comfanes of Paleſtine: It makes what the French call the belles lettres. 


 PHEOMS, to * , the barbed heads of darts, arrows, PHILOMATHES, a lover of learaing or l Or bn, 
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PHiLONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomoifetous ano- 

dune opiate, taking its name from Philo the inventor, _ 

THILOSOPHER, a perſon verſed in philolophy ; or one 
who makes profeſſion of, or applies himſelf to, the ſtudy 
of nature and morality. | | | 

Paitos0PHER'S STONE, the greateſt object of alchymy, 
is a long ſought for preparation, which, when found, is 
to convert all the true mercurial part of metal into pure 

old, better than any that is dug out of the mines, or 
perfected by the refiner's art; and this only by calling a 
little quantity thereof upon metals ia fuſion, whilit that 
part of the metal which was not mercury is immediately 
burnt or blown away. But this, like every other ſcien- 
tikc chimera, will for ever elude the reſearches of man- 
kind. 

PHILOSOPHIC, or Px1Losorenicarl, ſomething that 
relates to philoſophy. See Puirosor hv. 

PHILOSOPHICAL GG, among chemiſts, a thin glaſs- 
body, or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, with a long 
ne k or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. 

PHILOSOPHY, the knowledge or ſtudy of nature and mo- 
rality, founded on reaſon and experience. See MScHA- 
xics, Optics, AsTRONOMY Lacic, Monats, Ec. 

PHILYCA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy- 
nia claſs. The perianthium is turbinated, aid divided ia- 
to five ſegments ; it has no petals, but five ſcales fortify- 
ing the ſtamina. There are fix ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Bratain. : 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the penis, in which 
the prepuce is rendered ſo ſtrict or tenſe, that it cannot 
be drawn back over the glans. See Mepicine, 

PHLEBOTOMLY, the opening a vein with aa proper ſharp- 
edged and pointed inſtrument of ſtecl, in order to let out 
a proper quantity of blood, either for the preſervation or 
recovery of a perſon's health. 

PHLEGM, in the animal economy, one of the four hu- 
movrs whereof. the ancients ſuppoſed the blood to be com- 
poſed. 

The chemiſts make phlegm, or water, an elementary 
body, the characters of which are Auiday, infipidity, and 
 volaniliry. 


PHLEGMAGOGUES, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as 


purge off phlegm: ſuch are hermodactyls, agaric, turbith, 


jalap. G&c. 

PHLEGMATIC, among phyſicians, an appellation-given 
t9 that temperament. or habit of the body, wherein phlegm 
- predominant; which gives riſe to catarrhs, coughs, 
Ic, 

PHLEGMON, denotes an external inflammation and 
tumour, attended with a burning heat, Cc. | 

PHLEUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs, The calix conſiſts of two linear, truncated valves; 
there are fire ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, 
viz the pratenſe, or meadow cat's-tail-graſs ; the pani- 


culatum, or branched cat's-tail graſs ; and the nodoſum, 
or bul ofe cat's-rail-graſs. 


HLOGIDIAUGIA, a claſs of foſfils, the characters of 
Which are, that the bodies comprehended in it are tranſ- 


parent and inſlammable: ſuch are ſulphur, orpiment, 
- Zarmick, and amber. 


PHLOGISCIERLA, another claſs of foſſils, which are 
— E<mmeble. bodies of a coarſer and more impure texture, 


P 


( 


D 0 
and not pellucid : ſuch are amberyrea 
.  ampelites, and lithanthrax. | 


PHLOGISTON. See CuznusTaY, p 68. 


ie, jct,aphaliay 


PHLOGONLTEZ, a claſs of compound, ioflanmable, ard 


metallic foſſils, found in ſmall maſſes of determinately ans 
gular figures; comprehending the pycicubia, poctogonia, 
and pyripolygonia, [ 
PHLOMIS, ia botany, a geaus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs. The calix is angular; and the ſuperior 
lip of the corolla is compreſſed, incumbent, and hairy; 
There are twelve ſpecies, none of them natives of Bri- 
tain, | | 


PHLOX, in botany, a genus of, the pentandria monogyaia 


claſs. The corolla is ſhaped like a jug ; the filaments 
are unequal ;, the ſtigma is trifid ; and the capſule has 


three cells, and contains but one ſeed, | 
PHLYCTANZ, in medicine, {mall eruptions on the ſkin. 
PHOCA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of the order 
of the feræ. It has fix parallel fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, the outermoſt being larger; and four blunt, paral- 
lel, diſtin&, equal fore-xceth in the under jaw: It has 
but one dog- tooth, and five or ſix three pointed grinders 
and the hind- feet are united ſo as to reſemole a tith's tail. 


There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. The urfina, or ſea-bear, 


has external ears. This animal ſwims with incredible 
{wiftneſs ; The males have often 120 females, ſons, and 
daughters, in their train. 'They copulate on the ſhore, 
the temale lying on their backs. They are hardly afraid 
of men, and bite (tones when thrown at them. Each has 
a particular {tone for his bed, which they ſeldom deſert. 
They often ſight for their wives and beds; when one is 
beat off, another makes a freſh attack, and thus ſucceed 
alternately, two never attacking one, till the whole be 


engaged, when they make a hideous wailing noiſe, They 


are found in the northern ſeas. 2. The levnina, or ſea- 
lion, has a creſt on his forchead. They are found near 
the ſouth pole. They ſwim in troops, and fight for their 


wives. 3 The vitulina, or ſea-calf, has a ſmooth head, 


without external ears. They inhabit the European o- 
cean. They generally ſlcep upon ſtones above the water, 
and are eaſily killed by a ſtroke above the noſe. LET 

PHOCEA, a city of Oeolis, on the welt coaſt of the lefler 
Aha, anciently fo called | 

PHOENICOPTERUS, or FLramixco, in ornitholopy, 
a genus of birds belonging to the order of grallæ The 
beik is naked, teethed, and bent as if it were broken; 
the noſtrils are linear; and the feet are palmated, and 
ſour-toed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Africa 
and America. 

PHOENIX, in aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. 
PHoENIx, the GREAT PALM; or DATE-TREE, in botany, - 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are not yet 
perfectly aſcettained: the male and female flowers are 

on diſtinct plants, or on the ſame ſpadix. | 


. PHOLAS, a genus of ' inſects belonging to the order of 


vermes teſtacca. The ſhell is double-valved and divari- 
cated : theccardd is turned backwards, and connected by 
a cartilage. There are (ix ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
figure of their ſhells. 
PHONICS, the doctrine or ſcience of ſounds, otherwiſe - 
called acouſtics. See PxEUMATICS, 


- 


PHOSPHORUS; See Cunmisrtay, p. 123. 
£ PHRENES,-- ' 
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PHRENES, in anatomy. See AxaTony, p. 213. 
PHRENSY, ia medicine, an inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, attended with an acute fever and delirium. 
See Mepicivt, p. 88. 
PHRITGIZ. the Greater and Leſſer, two provinces ancient- 
ly of Minor; having the Helleſpont on the north. 
PHTHIRTASIS, in medicine; the pedicularis morbus, or 


louſy diſeaſe, is moſt incident to children, though adults 
are not wholly exempt from it; 


PHTHISLTS, a ſpecies of conſumption, ariſing from an ulcer - 


of the Jungs, See Mepicine, p. 103. 

PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the monoecia 
triandria claſs. The calix both of the male and female 
conſiſts of eight ſegments; neither of them have any co- 
rolla; the female has three bifid ſtyli; the capſule has 
three cells, and contains one ſeed. There are fix ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. 

PHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs, The ftigmata are rough; and the fruit is ſparce. 
There are two ſpecies none, of them natives of Brita'n. 
PHYSALTS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia clifs. The corolla is rotated; the ſeeds are conni- 
vent; and the berry has two cells, and is contained with- 
in an inflated calix. There are ten ſpecies, none of them 

natives of Britain. 

PHYSETER, in zoology, a genus belonging to the order 
of -Cete. It has teeth in the under jaw, and a fiſtula in 
in the head or ſnout. There are four Grote, viz. 1. The 
catodon, with a fiſtula in the ſnout, and having no back- 
Ba. 2. The macrocephalus has a fiſtula in the neck, and 
no back-fin. The ſpermaceti is extracted from the ven- 
tricles of its brain. 3. The microps, with along hn on the 
back. and the upper jaw much longer than the under one. 
4. The turſio, with a very high fin on the back, and the 
points of the teeth blunt. All the four ſpecies are inha- 
hitants of the northern Ocean, 

PHYSIC, See Mepicixe. 

PHYSICAL. ſomething relating to nature. 

PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes medicine, or the art 
of healing diſeaſes. 

PHYSICS, a denomination ſometimes given to natural phi- 
laſophy. 

PHYSIOLOGY, properly denotes a diſcourſe of nature, 
and natural bodies; or, it is that part of natural philoſo- 
phy which treats of the various phenomena of nature in 
a ſcientiſical and ſpeculative way. 3 

Among phyſicians, the term phyſiology denotes the hi- 


- ſtory of the human body and its ſeveral conſtituent parts, 


with their relations and functions. 

PHYTEUMA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The corolla is rotated, with linear laciniæ; 
the ſtigma is trifid ; and the capſule has two or three cells, 
The ſpecies are fix, only one of them, viz. the orbicula- 
ris, or horned rampions, a native of Britain, 

PHYTOLACCA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
decagynia claſs. It has no calix; the petals are five; and 

the berry has ten cells, and ten ſeeds. There are four 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

PHYTOLOGY, a diſcourſe concerning the kinds and vir- 
tues of plan's. 

PIA MATER, in avatomy, See AnaTonr, p. 285. 

PICA, in ornithology, See Corvus. 

Tia, ia medicioe, a depravatioa of appetre, which makes 
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the patient long for what is unfit for food, or incapable 
of nouriſhing, as chalk, aſhes, coals, plaſter, lime, &;, 

PICK, the name of a claſs of birds. See Narvaar Hi. 
STORY. 

PICARDY, a province of France, bounded by the French 
Netherlands, and the ſtraights of Dover, on the north and 
eaſt; by the iſle of France, on the ſouth ; and by. Nor- 
mandy, and the Engliſh channel, on the weſt, 

PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly compoſed of (alt, 
vinegar, Cc. ſometimes, with the addition of ſpices; 
wherein meat, fruit, and other things are preſerved and 
ſeaſoned. 


PICKERY, in Scots law, petty theft, or ſtealing things of 
{mall value : 

PICQUERING, a flying war or ſkirmiſh made by ſoldiers 
detached from two armies for pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. 

PICRIS, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia 

æqualis claſs, The receptacle is naked; the calix is ca- 
liculated ; the pappus is feathery; and the ſeeds are fur- 
rowed tranſverſely. There are four ſpecies, two of them 
natives of Britain, viz, the echioides, or ox's tongue; 
and the hieracioides, or yellow ſuccory. 

PICTS waLL, in antiquity, a wall begun by the emperor 
Adrian, on the northern bounds of England, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Pits and Scots. It was firit made 
only of turf, ſtrengthened with palliſadoes, till the cm- 
peror Severus coming in perſon into Britain built it with 
ſolid ſtone. This wall. part of which till remains, begun 
at the entrance of Solway-frith in Cum erlard, and run- 
ning N. E. extended to the German ocean 

PICTURE, a piece of painting. or a ſubject repreſented in 
colours, on wood, canvas, paper, or the like. 

PICUS, the Woop-rtcxEx, in ornithology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of picæ. The beak is (trait, and 
conſiſts of many ſides, and like a wedge at the point; the 
noſtrils are covered with briſt'y feathers; the tongue 13 
round like a worm, very long, ſharp at the point, which 
is beſet with briſtles bent backwards. There are 21 ſpe- 
cies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 

PIECE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or charge. See 
CHARGE. 

PIEDMONT, a principality of Italy, fo called from its 
lying at the foot of the Alps. It is bounded by Savoy, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Alps, on the north; by 
the duchies of Milan and Montſerrat, on the eaſt ; by the 
territories of Genoa, and the county of Nice, on the ſouth; 
and by France, on the weſt; being about 100 miles long, 
and 70 broad. 

PIER, in building. denotes a maſs of ſtone, &c. oppoſed 
by way of fortreſs againſt the force of the ſea, or 2 gre# 
river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at harbour in 20 
haven. - 

PIETISTS, a religious ſect ſprung up among the proteſtants 
of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of mean between the 
quakers of England, and the quietiſts of the Romi 
church. 6 | 

PIG, in zoology. Sce Sus. 

Cuinea-PIG. See Mus. 

PIG / lead, the eighth part of a fother, amounting to tue 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. 

PIGEON, in orsithology. See CoLumsas. : 

PIGMENTS, preparations uſed by painters, dyers, 2 


f 


| 


PIM 
im part-calours to bodies, 


pie Us. in icmhyelogy. See Cr AIN use oa — 
Hr” . See Locus. SGI » e047 1.2 
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PILE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, con- 
tracting from the chief, and terminating in a point to- 
wards the bottom of the ſhie)d. Sor Plate CXXXIV. 
. G9. 16. tub 223  Abiy 
| "The pile, Ike other ee is. :bores ound, in- 
grailed, ©c. and iſſues indifferently from * ren of che 
verge of an eſcutcheo s. | 
PiLEs, in medicine, See Mzvicine, p. 143. 
PLLGRIMAGE, a kiod of religious diſcipline; which con- 
ſiſts in raking à journey to ſome holy place, in order to 
adore the relics of ſome deceaſed ſaint. Pilgrimages be- 
gan to be made about the middle ages of the church; 
but they were malt in vogue after the end of the eleventh 
century, when excry one was for viſniag places of devo- 
1:0, not excepting kings -and +princes themſelves ; and 
even biſhops made no difficulty of being abſent from their 
churches on the fame account. The places molt viſited 
were Jeruſalem, Rome, Compoſtella, and Tours; but 
_ the greateſt aombets now reſort to Loteito, in order to 
viſit the chamber of the bleſſed virgin, in which ſhe was 


born, and brought up her ſon Jeſus, till he was — 28 
years of age. 


PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine reſembling 2 li- 


tle ball, to be ſwallowed whole, invented in favour of 
ſuch as cannot take bitter and ill. taſted medicinal draughts, 
as alſo to keep id en b for occHHuAl * without 
decaying. | 28 

PILLAR; in architefure, 4 Kind of Allkerler <blumn, 
round and inſulated, but deviating from wy projertions 

_ of a juſt column. See Ag@HiTECTURE:: © 

PILLORY, was anciently a poſt etected in a crofs road, 
by the lord of the manor, with his arms upon tit, as a 
mark of his ſeignory. wit Ces ae a anner a lx 
criminals to. 1 

PILOT, a perſon employed to ; cond > ſkips e over U * 
fnds, or A intricate rf into a road ot 90 
our 4 ABI AL: 


PIMENTO, ia boray. See Myeros, of which it is a 


ſpecies. 


4. 


The fruits: are ed ee; See __ we expbled 
to the {un for many days on cloths, frequently ſhaking 
and turning them, till thoroughly dry; they take 'gfear 
care they are not wetted by the morning and Wer 
deus; and when thus dried; are ſent over to us. 

Pimento abounds: with a fragrant eſſential oil, which 
is ſeparated, in great quantity, in diſtillation, and is ſo 
heavy that it ſinks in water. This ſpice is much uſed in 
' our foods, and ſometimes. in medicise : it is, indeed, a 


very good aromatic, and ſo well imitates the mixed fla- 


Your of all the reſt, that it has long been a common prac- 

tice to make the aqua mirabilis, which was ordered to be 

diſtilled from all the ſpi pices, of this ingredient alone; and 

the taſte of the water thus made, hen carefully done; 

"1s 7 the. wies. n 5 ae 1 can wn 
iltingniſh it, 


wrong, 10. botany,” A 72 of: e bende FR 
nia claſs he fruit is. 2 is ſub⸗ 
Vor. III. Ne 65 Nw aad the 


- - wire and its Whitene 


PINNATE 
PINUS, in botany, a genus of the moncecia monadelphia 


— -wire, uſed chiefly by the i women in adjuſting theie 
dre 


The perlecion of 47 conſiſts in the tifock of do 5 


8, in the heads being well turned, 
and in the ſineneſs of the points. The London po:nung 
and whitening are in Fob ru a becauſe our pio-ma- 
kers, in pointing, uſe two ſteel. mills, the frit of. which 
forms the point, and the latter takes of all irregularities, 
and renders it {mooth, and as it were poliſhed ; and in 


| whitening, they aſe block-tin granulated ; whereas in o- 


ther countries they ate ſaid to uſe a mixture of tin, lead, 
and quick ſilver. 


PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed in Imitation of tue 


munger of Pindar. 


PINE, in botany. See Pirxvs, © 
Pisz-arrrk. 


PINEAL GLAnD, ia anatomy. see Anaromr, 5 286. 
PINGUICULA, in botany, a genus of the Audi mo- 


See Baou BLA. 


nogyaia claſs,” The corolla is ri-gent ; the calix is bi- 
labiated; and the capſule has but one cell. There are 
four ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, vez. the 


vulgaris, or butrer-worr ; and the ene, or Corn- 
will butter-wort. 


PINION, io mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in the body 
© whereof are ſeveral notches, which catch the teerh_of a 
© wheel that ſeryes to turn it found: or it is a leſſer wheel 


which plays in the teeth of a larger. 


PINK. a bveſſel uſed at fea, alte and rigged like other 


ſhips, ooly that this is built with 2 round ſtern; the 


bends and Tibs compaſſing fo as that her ribs e out 
very much. 


Pix k, in botany. See Dravreys. , 1 * 
PIN NACE, a ſmall veſſel uſed at ſea, with > calle *Y 


having fails and oars, and carrying three maſts, 152 


uſed as 4 ſcout for intelligence, and for landing 


men, Ce. 


PINNACLE, in' architecture, the top or roof of an bolt 


terminating in a point. 
LEAVES, in botany. See Boriiy, p. Wee: 


claſs The calix of the male conſiſts of four leaves; it 
has no corolla; the ſtamina are numerous, with baked 
anther. The calix of the female is a ſtrobilus, "contain- 


mg two flowers; it has one piſtillum; and the nut is em- 
braced by a membranaceous wing. There are 12 {pe- 


cies, three of them natives of Brita'n, viz the Fleet 


tris, or Scotch fr; the picea, or Jello. leaved ac; and 
the adies, or common fir. 


PIONEER, in the art of war, a labourer employed in an 


army to ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along, and 
Gig lines and trenches, 'mines, and other works. 


PIPE, in law, is a toll in the exchequer, called alſo the 


great roll. See the next article. 


PieE-OFFICE, is an offite, wherein a perſon, called the clerk 


of the pipe, makes out leaſes of crown-lands, by warrant 
from the lord-treaſurer, or commiſũoners of the treaſury, 


or chancellor of the exchequer, n 
PIPER, PEPPER, in botany, a genus of the diandria tri- 


"gyvia claſs. It has neither calix not corolla; the berry 
6 E + 


Cantaius 


"tf 
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contains but one ſeed, There are 20 ſpecies, all natives 
of warm countries. 


Pirex, in ichibyology. See Taicia. 


> 


PIRACY, in Scots lav. See Law, Tit. xxxiit. 
PIRATE, a perſon, or veſſel, that robs on the high ſeas, 
without permiſſion or authority of any prince or tate, 
PISA, a city of Italy, in the duchy of Taſcany, ſituited 
on the river Arno, four miles eaſt of the fea, and ten 
miles north of Leghorn. 

PISCARY, in our ancient ſtatutes, the liberty of fiſhing in 
another man's waters. | 

PISCES, in aſtronomy, the twelfth fign or conſtellatioa of 
the zodiac, See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. | 

PISCINA, in antiquity, a large bafon in a public place or 
ſquare, where the Roman youth learned to ſwim, and 
which was ſurrounded with a high wall, to prevent cait- 

ing of filthinto it. 

PISSAPHALTUM, zazTH yPITCH, a fluid, opake, mi- 


neral body, of a thick conſiſtence, of a ſtrong ſmell, rea- 


dily inflammable, but leuving a rehduum of greyith aſhes * 


after burning. It ariſes out of the cracks of ro:ks, in 
ſeveral places in the iſland of Sumatra, and in ſome other 
parts of the Eaſt.Indies, and is much eſteemed there, in 
paralytic diſorders, ' ' : 
PISSELAUM Inpicun, BAN BADOES TAR, a mineral 
fluid, of the nature of the thicker bitumens, and of all 
others the molt approaching in appearance, colour, and 
conſiſtence, to the true piſſaſphaltum, though diffzring 
from it in other reſpects. It is very frequent in many 
parts of America, where it is found trickling down the 
ſides of mountains in large quantities, and ſometimes 
fyating on the ſurface of the waters. It has been great- 
ly reconrnended internally in coughs and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs, 
PISTACIA, in botany, a genus of the dioecia pentandria 
claſs. The calix of the amentum in the male conſiſts of 
five ſegments; it has no corolla: The calix of the fe- 
male conſiſts of three ſegments; it has no corolla; there 
are three ſtyli; and the drupa contains one ſeed. There 
are five ſpecies, all natives of warm climates. 
Piſtachia- nuts abound with a ſweet and well-taſted oil, 
which they will yield in great abundance, on being prefled 
after bruiting them: they are reckoned wholeſome and nu- 
tritive, and are very proper to be preſcribed by way of 
reſtoratives, eaten in a moderate quantity, and to people 
emaciated with long illneſſes. a 
PISTIL, among botaniſts. See Borax v, p. 637. 
PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire-arms, born at the ſad- 
dle bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 
PISTOLE, a gold- coin, {track in Spain, and in ſeveral 
parts of Italy, Switzerland, Oc. | 
The piſtole has its augmentations and diminutions, 
which are quadruple piitoles, double piſtoles, and half 
piſtoles. | 
PISTON, in pump-work, is a ſhort cylinder of metal, or 
other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the cavity of the 
barrel or body of the pump. See HYDrosTATICS, 
PISUM, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. The ſtylus is triangular, carinated and downy a- 
bove; and the two upper laciniæ of the calix are ſhorter 
than the reſt, The ſpecies are four, only one of them, 
viz. the marinum, or ſea-peaſe, a native of Britain, 
Peas are nutritive, and accordingly uſed for food; but 
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rarely for any medicinal purpoſes, except to keep iſſoes 
open; for which purpoſe they are rubbed with baſilicon, 
or linimentum Arczi. NG 
PITCH, a tenaceous oily ſubſtance, drawn chiefly from 
pines and firs, and uſed in ſhipping, medicine, and vari. 
ous other arts: or it is more properly tar, inſpiſlated 
by boiling it over a flow fire. 

The method of procuring the tar, is by cleaving the 
trees into ſmall billets, which are laid in a furnace that 
has two apertures, through one of which the fire is put, 
and through the other the pitch is gathered, which, 
ouzing from the wood, runs along the bottom of the 
furnace into places made to receiveit. When the ſmoke, 
which is here very thick, gives it blackneſs, this is called 
tar; which, on being boiled, to covſume more of its moi- 
ſture, becomes pitch. 

There is another method of drawing pitch, uſed in the 
Levant: a pit is dug in the ground, two ells in diame- 
ter at the top, but ocattacting as it grows deeper; this 
is filled with branches of pine, cloven into ſhivers ; the 
wood at the top of the pit is then ſet on fire, and burning 
downwards, the tar runs from it out of a hole made in 
the bottom; and this is boiled, as above, to give it the 
conliitence of pitch. | 

PITH, in vege ation, the ſoft ſpungy ſubſtance contained 
in the central parts of plants and trees. Sce AcRicur- 
TURE, Part]. 

PITUITARY GcLanD, in anatomy. 
p. 286. | 

PLACE, in war, a general name for all kinds of fortteſſes 
where a party may defend themſelves. 

Common Placg. See COMMON PLACE, | 

PLACENTA, in anatomy and midwifery, a {oft roundiſh 
maſs found in the womb of pregnant women; which, 
from its reſemblance to the liver, was called by the an- 
cients hepar uterinum, the uterine liver, See MIDWIT EAT, 
p. 208. | - 

PLACENTIA, a city of Spain, in the province of Eſtre- 
madura: W. long. 69, N. lat. 39* 45. 

PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloining another perſon's 
works, and putting them off for a man's own, Among 
the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon who 
bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave; and wa 
ſo called, becauſe by the Flavian law fuch perſons were 
condemned, ad plagas, to be whipped. 

PLAGIURI, among ichthyologiſts, a claſs of fiſhes com 
prehending all thole which have the tails not perpendici- 

lar, but placed in an horizontal direction. 

PLAGUE, PrsTiLlENcs, or PESTILENTIAL FEVER 
See MEDICINE, p. 71. 

PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the pleuroncctes. 
See PLEURONECTES. : ü 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of ſomethin} 
2 on a plane: ſuch are maps, charts, ichnogtaphies, 

"7 

The term plan, however, is particularly uſed for 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intend 
to appear, on the ground; ſhewing the. extent, diribcr, 
and diſtribution of its area, or ground- plot, into api” 
ments, rooms, paſſages, Gc. 11 
PLANE, in geometry, denotes a plain ſurface, or one“ 
lies evenly between its bounding lines: and 2s a rig. - 
is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one point to another, i; 6 


See AxArour, 
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Flain ſutface is the horteſt extenſion from one line to 
nother. | 

Wers in joinery, an edged tool, or inſtrument for parting 
and ſhaving of wood ſmooth, 

Ie conſiſts of a piece of wood, very ſmooth at bottom, 
a8 a ſtock or ſhaft 4 in the middle of which is an aperture, 
thro#2h which a ſteel edge, or chiffel, placed obliquely, 
paſſes ; which being very ſharp, takes off the inequalities 
of the wood it is ſlid along. 

PLANE-TREE, in botany. See PlATAVus. 

PLANET, a celeſtial body, revolving round the ſun as a 
centte, and continually changing its poſition, with teſpect 
to the fixed ſtars ; whence the name planet, which is a 
Greek word, ſignifying wanderer. See As8TRONXOMY. 

PLANETARIUM, the ſame with orrery, See As rRo- 
xOMY, p. 495, 

PLANIMETRY, that part of geometry which conſiders 
lines and plain figures, without confideriag their height or 
depth, See GEOMETRY, 

FLANISPHERE, fgnifies a projection of the ſphere, and 
its varicus circles ona plane; in which ſenſe maps, where- 
in are exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the 
ſphere, are planiſpheres. | 

PLANT, is defined to be an organical body, deſtitute of 
ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, adhering to another body 
in ſuch a manner as to draw from-it«its nouriſhment, and 
having power of propagating itlelf by feeds, See Acki- 
CULTURE and BOTANY, 

Ser:jitive PLANT, See Minos 

PLANTA, in anatomy, the foot. See Aw ATouv, p. 185. 

PLANTAGO, ia botany, a geous of the tetrandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The calix and corolla has each four ſeg- 
meats; the ſtamina are very long; and the capſule is bi- 
locular, There are 21 ſpecies, eight of them natives of 
Britain, = 

The root, leaves, and ſeeds of plaiatain, are reckoned 
cooling and aſtringent. It is ikewife accounted a great 
healer of freſh wounds. 

Maler PrAIxxAix. See RaxvxcuvLUs. | 

PLANTARIS, in anatomy. Sce AxaTony, p. 210. 


PLANTATION, in the Weſt-Indies, denotes a ſpot of 


grounJ which a planter or perſon arrived ina new colony, 
pitches on ts cultivate for his own ufe, or is aſſigned for 
that purpoſe, However, the term plantation is often u- 
ſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with colony. 

FLASTER, ia pharmacy, is defined to be an external ap- 
plication, of a harder, confitence than our ointments; 
thele are to be ſpread according to the different circum- 
ſtances of the wound, place, or patient, either upon lin- 
nen or leather, | 

PLaSTER, among builders, &c. The platter of Paris is a 
preparation of feveral ſpecies of gypſums, dug near Mont 
Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood of Paris ; whence 
the name, . 

The beſt ſort is hard, white, ſhining, and marbly ; 
known by the names of plaſter-ſtone, or parget of Mount 
Maitre It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor ferment 
with aqua fortis; but very freely and readily caicines in 
the fire, into a very fine plaſter ; the uſe of which in 


building, and caſting ſtatues, is well known. 


PLASTI 


or a faculty of forming or faſhioning a maſs of matter, 
after the likeneſs of a living being ; ſuch a virtue as ſome. 
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of the ancient Epicnreans, -and perhaps the Peripaterics - 


C, denotes a thing endued with a formative power, 
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too, imagined to reſide in the earth, or at leaſt to have 
anciently reſided therein, by means whereof, and without 
any extra cgdinary intervention of a creator, it put forth 
plants, Sc. Some of them ſeem to be of opinion, that 


animals, and even man himſelf, was the effect oi this plaſtic 


ower. 

e ART, a branch of ſculpture, being the art of 
forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, &c, in plaſter, 
clay, ſtuc, or the like, a 

PLATA, a ſmall iſland in the Pacific ocean, near the coaſt 
of Peru, ſituated W. long. 819, S. lat. 1%. It is alſo 
the name of a city of Peru, capital of the province of La 
Plata, ſituated in W. long. 66% zo“, S. lat. 229 300. 
and alſo the name of a great river of Peru, which riſing 
in the province of La Plata, and running ſouth-eaſt till 
it joins the river Paragua, diſcharges itſelf into the At- 
lantic ocean, below the city of Buenos Ayres. Y 

PLATALEA, or ſpoon-bill, in ornithology, a genus be 
longing to the order of grallz. The beak is plain, and 
dilates toward the point into an orbicular form; the feet 
have three toes, and are half palmated. There are three 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 


PLATANUS, the PraxE-TxEE, in botany, a genus of 
The calix both of the 


the moncecia polyandria claſs. 
male and female is a roundiſh amentum; the male has no 
corolla; the corolla of the female conſiſts of many petals; 
the ſtigma is bent backward ; and the ſeeds are round, 
The ſpecies are two, none of them natives of Britain. 


PLATBAND, in gardening, a border or bed of flowers. 
along a wall, or the fide of a parterte frequently edged. 


with box, Cc. 


PLAT BAND of a door or window is uſed for the lintel, where 


that is made ſquare or not much arched, 
PLATFORM, in the military art, an elevation of earth, 


on which cannon is placed, to fire on the enemy; ſuch. 


are the mounts in the middle of curtains. 

PLaTForm, in architecture, is a row of beams, which ſup- 
port the timber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of the 
wall, where the entablature ought to be raiſed, 

PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his ſchool- 
philoſophy, opinions, or the like, | | 

LATONIC YEAR, or the GREAT YEAR, is a period of time 
determined by the revolution of the equinoxes. See A- 
STRONOMY, p. 562. 


% 


PLATOON, in the military art, a ſmall ſquare body of : 


forty or fifty men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and 


placed between the ſquadrons of horſe," to ſuſtain them. 
PLATYSMA myoirgs, in anatomy. See AXATOMY,. 
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PLEA, in law, is what either party alledges for himſelf ia 
court, in a cauſe there depending; and in a more reſtrain- 
ed ſenſe, it is the defendant's anſwer to the plaintiff's de- 
claration. 


Court of Common PI ERAS. See CommoNn-PLEAS: 


PLEASURE and pain, ſays Mr Locke, are ſimple ideas, 
which we receive both from ſenſation and reflection; there 
being thoughts of the mind, as well as ſenſations, accom- 
panied with pleaſure or pain. See METararsics. 

PLEBEIAN, any perſon of the rank of the common pee - 

ple. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who were diviced into ſenators, knights, and ple - 
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PLEDGE, in Scots law. 


PL UR A5 15 anatomy, 


'P & © 


See Law, Tit. xx. 13. 

PLEDGET, Borer EA, or Courts, in ſurgery, a kind 
of flat tent, laid over a wound, to imbibe the tuperfluous 
humozurs, and keep it clean. 

PLEIADES, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ſtars in the 
neck of the coaltellation taurus. Sce ASTRONOMY, p. 


487. 

PLENARY, ſomething complete or full. 

PLENIPO TENTIARY, a perſon veſted with full power 
to do any thing. See EmBas$4aDoOR. 

PLENITUDE, the quality of a thing that is full, or that 
lis another. In medicine, it chiefly denotes a redundancy 
of blood and humours. 

PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according to the Carteſians, 
that ſtate of things, wherein every part of ſpace is ſappo- 
ſed to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a vacuum. 

PLEONASM, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we uſe words 
"ſeemingly ſuperfluous, in order to expreſs a thought with 
85 greater energy 2 ſuch as, I ſaw it with my own eyes, 

c. 
PLETHORA, in medicine, 2 greater abe meet of laud- 


abfe blood and humours than is capable of undergoing 


thoſe changes, which mult neceſſarily happen for the pur- 
Pofes o F lte without inducing diſeaſes. 
See Ax Aroux, p. 278. 


PLE RISY; 1 in medicine. See Menicinxe, p. 89. 


PLEVRONECTES, 10 ichthyology, a geaus belongiog to 


the order of thore ici. Both eyes are on the ſame ſide 


of the "head 3 : there | are from four to ſeven rays in the 


it-membrane; the body is compreſſed, the one fide re- 
&7mbl: ng it the bac K and ihe other the belly. There are 17 


ſSecies. 


PLEXUS, among 2natomiſts, a bundle of ſmall veſſels ia- 


terwoven in the form of net-work.. 


PLIMOUTH, or PLymovTH, a port- "town of Devonſhire, | 


and 2 Nation for the, building and laying up of ſhips of 
war belonging to the royal navy: W. long: 49 27, N. 
lat. 509 200. It ſends two members to parkiament. n 
PLIMTOV, a borough town of De onſhire, ſituated near 
the Engliſh Channel, thirty-ſix miles geek. gat of Eur. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
PLINIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria ea 


claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and the calix 

of five ſegments; the bertry is furrowed, and contains oae | 

ſeed. There i is but one ſpecies, a native of America. 
PLINTH, in architecture, a flat ſquare member, in the fert J 


of a brick. 


PLOCSKOW. the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, 


in Poland fifty miles north weſt of Warſaw. 
PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is ſometimes uſed for the fable 
of a tragedy or comedy, but more particularly the knot 
or intrigue, which makes the embarras of any piece. 


PLorT, in ſurveying, the plan or draught of any field, farm, 


or manor ſurveyed with, an inſtrument, and laid down in 
the proper figure and dimenſions. 

PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, is the art of laying down 
on paper, Cc. the ſeveral angles and lines of à tract of 


ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, Cc. and a chain. See” 


GEOMETRY, | . 


PLO VFR. in ornithology. SeeCnanapuys. org Fs cn 
PLOUGH. in agriculture; a machine for turning up the 
ſoil, contrived to ſave the time, labour, aodexpence, that 


without, "his nent mul} have beeg employed-; in g- 
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PLOUGHMAN, 


F. LL DW 

ging land, to prepare it for the ſowing of all kinds of prin, 

Sce AGRICULTURE, p. 54. 

the perſon who guides the plough in 
in the operation of rilling. 

PLOUGHING, in agriculture, tarning up the earth with 
a plough. See AGRICULTURE, p. 57. 

PLUKN ETIA, in borany, a,genus of the monccid more. 
delphia cla's. Neither the male nor the female have any 

. calix; the corolla of each has four petals ; the male hz; 

four glandular bearded nectaria; the ſtylus is pliform; 
the ſtigma is peltated: and the capſule has four cells, con- 
taining one ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
India. 

PLUM-rasE, in dee See Pꝛuxus 

8 * AGE, the feathers which ſerve birds for a cover. 


PLU MB- LINE, anoxia; dead a perpendicular 


to the horizon; fo called, 2s bein 2 commonly erected by 
means of a plummer. 


PLUMBAGO, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. The corolla is bell-ſhaped; the flamica 
are inſerted into ſcales at the baſe of the corolla ; the 
ſtigma is quinqueſid; and there is hut one oblong tract. 
ted ſeed. The ſpecies are four, none of them natives of 

Britain 

PLUMBERY, the art of caſting and | working lead, and 1 u- 
ig it in dul dings, Se. 

As this metal melts very eaſi 5 it is eaſy to caſt it into 
figures of any kind, by running it intd'mibulds of braſs, 
clay, plaſter, Sc. Bur the chief article in plambery is 
ſheers and pipes of lead: and as theſe make the baſis of 
the plumber's work, we ſhall here give the proceſs of 
making them. In caſt-ng ſheet-lead, a table or mould is 
made uſe of, which-confiſts of large pieces of wood well 
jointed, and bound with bars of iron at the ends, on the 
ſides of which runs a frame conſiſting of a ledge, or bor: 
der of wood, two cr three inches thick, and two or three 
inches high from the mould, called the ſharps; the ordt- 
nary- width of the mould, within theſe ſharps, is from 
three to four feet; and its length is ſixteen, ſeventeen, 
or eighteen feet. This ſbould be ſomething longer than 
the ſheets are intended to be, in order that the end 
where the metal rut off from the mould may be cut of, 

* becauſe it is commorly thn or uneven, or ragged at the 
end. It muſt ſtaud very even or level in breadth, and 
ſomething falling from the end in which the metal! 
poured in, viz.” about an inch, or an inch and a half, in 
the length of ſixteen or ſevemeen inches, At the upper 
end of the mould ſtands the pan, which is a concave tri· 
angular priſm, compoſed of two planks nailed rogether at 
right angles, and two triangular pieces fitted in between 
them at the ends The length of this pan is the whol: 
breadth of the mould in which the ſheets, are caſt: it 
ſtands with its bottom. which is a ſharp edge, on a form 
at the end of the mould, 1-aning with one fide againſt it; 
and on the oppobre bdeis a handle to lift it up by, to poat 
out the melted 1e2d ; ard on that fide of the pan next the 
mould. are two iron hooks to take hold of the mould, ard 
prevent the pan from flipping, while the melted lead is 
pouring out of it into the mould, This pan is lined oo the, 
inſide with mol ered ſand, to prevent it from being bred, 
by the hot metal. The mould is alf ſpread over, 2 
two thirds of àn inch thick, with land bfied and 14. 
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cned, which is rendered perfectly level by moving over 
it a piece of wood calied a ſtrike, by trampling upon it 


with ihe feet, and ſmoothing it over with a ſmoothing 


plane, wh'ch is 4 thick plate of pol:thed braſs, about nine 
inches ſquare, turned up oa all the four edges, and with 


a handle fitted on to the upper or concave ſide. The ſand 


being thus ſmoothed, it is fit for caſting ſheets of lead: 
but ik they would caſt a ciſtern, they meaſure out the big- 
ref of the four ſides; and having taken the dimenſions of 
the front, or fore-part, make mouldings by preffing long 
ſuos of wood, whicty coatain the fame mouldings, into the 
level ſand, and form the figures of birds, beaſts, &c. by 
preſſing iu the ſame manner leaden figures upon it, and 
then taking them off, and at the ſame time {ſmoothing the 
ſzrſace where any of the ſand is raiſed up, by making 
theſe impreſſions upon it. The reſt of the operation is the 
ſame in caſting either ciſterns or plain ſheets of lead: but 
before we proceed to mention the manner in which that 
i: performed, it will be neceſſary to give a more particul.r 
deſcription of the ſtrike. The ftrike then is a piece of 
board abont five inches broad, and ſomething longer than 
the breadth of the mould on the infide; and at ech end 
is cut a notch, about two inches deep, fo that when it is 
u*d, it rides upon the ſharps with thoſe notches. Before 
they begin to caſt, the ſtrike is made ready by recking on 
two pieces of an old hat on the notches, or by ſhpping a 
caſe of leather over each end, in order to raiſe the under 
ſide about one eighth of an inch, or ſomething more, above 
the ſand, according as they would have the ſheet to bein 
thickneſs; then they tallow the under edge of the ſtrike, 


and lay it acroſs the mould. The lead being melted, it is 
[:ddled into the pan, in which, when there is a ſufhcient 


quantity for the preſent purpoſe, the ſcum of the metal is 


{wept off with a piece of board to the edge of the pan, letting 


it ſettle on the ſand, which is by this means prevented from 
failing into the mould at the pouring out 6f the metal. 
When the lead is cool enough, which is known by its be- 
ginning to ſtand with a ſhell or wall on the ſand round 
the pan, two men take the pan by the handle, or elſe one 
of them lift it up by a bar asd chain fixed to a beam in 
tne ceiling, and pour it into the mould, while another man 
ſtznds ready with theltrike, and, as ſoon as they have done 
pouring in the metal, puts on the mould, ſweeps the lead 
torward, and draws the overplus into a trough prepared 
io receive it. The ſheets being thus caſt, nothing remains 
but to planiſh the edges in order to render them ſmooth 
«rd Hlraight; but if it be a ciltern, it is bent into four ſides, 
ſo that the two ends may . join the back, where rhey are 
lolcered together, after which the bottom is ſoldered up. 

The method of caſting thin ſheets of lead. Inſtead of 
ard, they cover the mould with a piece of woolen (tuff 
tailed dovn at the two ends to keep it tight, and over this 
l2ya very fine linen cloth. In this proceſs great regard is 
bad to the juſt degree of heat, ſo as that the lead may 
ren well, and yet not burn the linen. This they judge of 
by « piece of paper; for it takes fire in the liquid lead if it 
s too hot, and if it be not ſhryak and ſ orched a little, it 
is not hot enough. They have here a ſtrike different from 
that C2!cribed above: it is a wooden caſe, only cloſed on 
three ſides: it is pretty high behind; but the two fides, like 
vo «cute angles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip from the place 
where they are joined to the third or middle piece. where 


they are of the ſame height therewith, viz. ſeven or eight 
You, III. Ns. 89. 2 
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ir ches high, the width of the middle makes that of the 
{irike, which again makes that of the ſheer to the caſt. 
This ſtrike is placed at the top of the mould, which ia that 
part is ſirſt covered with a paitcboard that ſerves as a bot- 
tom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from being burnt 
while the lead is pouring in. The ſtrike is now filled with 
lead, according to the quantity to be uſed; which dee. 
two men, one at each fide, draw the ſtrike down the mould 
with a velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheet is to be more 
or leſs thick. 

The method of caſting pipes without ſoldering. To make 
theſe pipes, they have a kind of little mill, with arms or 
levers to turn it withal. The moulds are of braſs, and con- 
fiſt of two pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks 
and hinges, their inward caliber, or diameter, being ac- 
cording to the ſize of the pipe to be made, and their 


length is uſaally two feet and a half. In the middle iz 


placed a core, or round piece of braſs or iron, ſome what 
longer than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the inward 
diameter of the pipe: This core is paſt'd through two 
copper-rundles, one at each end of the mould, which they 
ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little copper- tube 
about two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leader 
pipe is intended to be of. By means of theſe tubes the core 
is retained in the middle of the cavity of the mould. "The 


core being in the mould, with the rundles at its two ends, 


and the lead melted in the furnace, they take it up in a 
ladle and pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one 
end, made in the form of a funnel. When the mould is 
full they paſs a hook into the end of the core, and turning 
the mill, draw it out; and then opening the mould, take 
out the pipe. If they deſire to have the pipe length- 
ened, they put one end of it in the lower end of the mould, 
and paſs the end of the core into it; then ſhut the mould 


again, and apply its rundle and tube as before, the pipe 


juit caſt ſerving for rundle, &c. at the othet end. Things 
being thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal, and repeat 
the operation till they have got-a pipe of the length re- 
quired, 

For making pipes of ſheet-lead, the plumbers have 
wooden cylinders of the length and thickneſs required; 
and on theſe they form their pipes by wrapping the ſheer 
around them, and ſoldering up the edges all along them, 


PLUMBUM, Leap. See ChremisSTRY, p. 84. 
Prunk, in botany See AGRICULTURE, p. 31. 
PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE, Or PLUMB LINE, an inſtra- 


ment uſed by carpenters, maſons, c. in order to judge 
whether walls, Sc. be upright planes, horizontal, or the 
like. It is thus called from a piece of lead, faſtened to the 
end of a cord, which uſually conſtitutes this inſtrument. 
Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a wooden ruler, Cc. 
raiſed perpendicularly on another; in which caſe it be- 
comes a level. | 


PLU MMING, among miners, is the method of uſinga mine- 


dial, in order to know the exact place of the work where 
to link down an air-ſhaft, or to bring an adit to the work, 
or to know which way the load inchines when any ilexure 
happens in it. 

It is performed in this manner: A ſkilful perſon, wich 


an aſſiſtant, and with pen. ink, and paper, and a Jong line, 


and a ſun-dial, atter his gueſs of the place above ground, 
deſcends into the adit or work, and there faſtens one end 
of the line to ſome fixed thing in it; then the ĩacited need le 
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is let to reſt, and the exact point where it reſts is marked 
with a pen: he then goes on farther in the line ſtill faſten- 


ed, and at the next flexure of the adit he makes à mark 
on the line by a knot or-otherwiſe; and then letting down 


which the needle ſtands in this ſecond poſition, In this 
manner he proceeds, from turning to turning, marking 
down the points, and marking the line, tilt he comes to 
the intended place: this done, he aſcends, and begins to 
work on the ſurface of the earth what he did in the adit, 
bringing the firſt knot in the line to ſuch'a place where 
the mark of the place of the needle will again anſwer its 
pointing. and continues this till he come to the deſired 
place above ground, which is certain to be perperelicu- 
larly over the part of the mine into which the air. ſhaft is 
to bean. +? eee K 
LUMOSE, ſomething formed in the manner of a feather, 


P N E U N 


BIS ſcience treats of the nature, weight, and preſſure 

of the air, and the effecks arifing from it. 

The air 1s that thin tranſparent fluid body in which w 
hve and breathe. It encompaſſes the whole earth to a conſi- 
derable height; and together with the clouds and vapours 
that float im it, is called the atmoſphere. The air is july 
reckoned among the number of Raids, hecaufe it has all the 
properties by which a ftaid is diſtinguiſh-d. (See Hypo- 
' $TATicCs.) For it yields to the leaſt force impreſſed, its 
parts are eaſily moved am eng one another, it preſſes ac- 
' cording to its perpendicular height, and its preffure is every 
way equal. * n n | | 
That the air is à fluid, confilting of ſuch particles as have 
no coſleſion berwixt them, but eafily glide over one another, 
and yield to the flighteft impreſſion, appears from that eaſe 
and freedom with Which animals breathe in it, and move 

i th7ough'it without any difficulty or ſenſible reſiſtance. 

„ +» *+Barkit differs from all other fluids in the three following 
0! "particulars. It can be compreſſed into a leſs ſpace than what 
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rot de congealed or fxed, as other flaids may. 3. It is of a 
differeot denſity in every part, upward from the earth's ſur- 
fate, decreaſiog in its weight, bulk for bulk, the higher it 


> 


dual to its weight. 
Tbat air is a body, is evi tent from its excluding al! other 


planged with its mouth downward into a veſſel of water, there 
will but very little water get into the 
which it is full keeps the water out. 


and that it is weighty, is demanſtrated by experiment. For, 
Jet the air be taken out of a veſſel by means of the air pump; 
then, having weighed the veſſel, let in the air again; and 
upon weighing it, when re-filled with air, it will be found 


quart, being empricd of air, and weighed, is found to be a- 
bout 17 grains lighter than when the air is let into it again; 
which ſhews that à quart of air weighs 17 grains. 
a2 quart of water weighs 14625 grains; this divided b 
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the dial again, he there |.kewiſe notes down that point at 
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1x naturally poſſeſſeth. which no other fluid can. 2. Ir can- 


"Tifes 3 and therefore mult allo decreaſe in denſity. 4 It is of 
an elaſtie or ſpringy nature, and the force of its fpring is e- 


todies out of the fpace it poſſeſſes; for, if a glaſs jar be 
jar, becauſe the air of 


As air is 4 body, it mult needs have gravity or weight: 


conſiderably heavier. Thus, a bottle that holds a wine » 
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with a ſtem and fibres ifſuing'from it on each ſide; ſuc 
are the antennæ of certain moths, butterflies, Oc. 

PLURAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to that number 

of nouns and verbs which is uſed when we ſpeak of more 

than one thing. See GAA una K. 

PLURALITY, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting of two or : 

greater number of the ſame kind; thus we lay a plural 

of gods, ge. E 2 

PLUS, in algebra, a character marked thus +, uſed for ths 

i ſigaiof addition. ;. . T 

PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff having a for: 
of velvet knap,. or ſhag, on one fide, compoſed regular 
of a woof of; a fiogle woolen thread, and a double wary; 
the one wool, of two threads twilted; the other goats or 

camels , hair; though there ate ſome pluſhes entirely 9 
worſt-d, and others, compoſed. wholly of hair. 

PLUVIALIS, in zoology. See ChHaraDeius. 
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17, quotes. 860 in round numbers ; which ſhews, that 
water is 860 times as heavy as air near the ſurface of th: 
earth. N F ae enn 
As the air rifes above the earth's ſurface, it grous u- 
rer, and conſequently lighter, bulk for bulk. For ſince itis 
of an elaſtic or ſpringy nature, and its lowermoſt parts ar: 
preſſed with the weight of all that is above them, it ispliin 
that the air muſt be more denſe or compact at the earth“ 
lur face, than at any height above it; and gradually tarcr 
the higher up. For, the denſity of the ait is always 4 
the force that compreſſeth it: and therefore, the air to- 
wards the upper parts of the atmoſphere being leſs preſs 
ed than that which is near the earth, it will expand itſel, 
and thereby become thinner than at the ſurface of the cart. 
Dr Cotes has demonſtrated, that if,altitudes in the zu 
be taken in arithmetical proportion, the rarity of the ai 
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will be in geametrical proportion. For ioftance, - 
oS: 5 wt ebe sl nr: 
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bh Ard hence Fr is eaſy to prov by Canon, that 2 ch. 
bie inch of det ar as we breathe, would be ſo much fare: 


fed at the akityde of 509 miles, that it would fill a bete 
the orbit of Saturn, 
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oße inch thick, weighs jut 15 pounds, which is equal to be longer than NL. eee is 


une V.cm rie 
The weight or preſſure of the air is exactly determined by 
the following experiment. Jenn | 


= 


The _ 455 
nerally uſed to denote the changes in the weight of the air, 


; and of the weather conſequent upon them, it is called the. 
The Toxicttinan ExrERZIUH ur. Oe or 22 Tp. 2 | 
| N 4 wh ky e mercury wi nd at | 7 1 - 
Take a glaſs tube about three feet long, and open at one clined — Me. in Ha — — N 14 TI 
end: fill it with quickſilver; and putting your fidger upon - „ e en 
the open end, turn that end dowuward, and immerſe it intoa . If the mercury at any time ſtands at the height of 30 inches 
{mall veſſel of quickſilver, without lettiog in anx air: then - 2? the barometer D, (Plate CXLV. fig. 6.) then by incli- 
t ke away your finger,” and the quickſilver will renal ſuſ- ning this barometer, into the poſition E, the perpendicular 
pended in the tube 294 inches above its ſurface in the height of che mercury will not be altered; for it will ſtill ſtand 
vell:1; ſometimes” more, and at other times leſt, as the at the height of 30 inches ; ſo that if the level AB is 30 
weight of the air is varied by winds and other cauſes. That in bes from the ſurface FG, the mercury will ſtand at this, 
the quickſilver is kept up in the tube by the preſſure of the level, cither in the ere tube D, or in the inclined one E. 
atmoſphere upon that in the baſon, is evident; for, if the Now here it is evident, that if NL is the height of the mer- 


| baſon aud tube be put under a glaſs," and the air de then :1 977, When the tube is ere, and NM is the height of the 


tak-n out 'of the plats; all the quickſilver in the tube will mercury in the ſame tube or an equal one when it is in- 
fill down igto the baſon; anch if the air be let in again, the elined, there muſt be mate mercury in the inclined tube 
quickſilver wall riſe to the ſame height as before. There- than there is in the erect 3 For 1 conſider NL as 
fore the air's preſſure on the ſurface of the earth, is equal the r — the * * — a 1 i 
to the weight of 201 inches depth of quſckſilver All over the gram. But the diagonal of ,a right apgled parallelogram is 
earth's el 91 5 JF rate: 14 F k T longer than the fide. Therefore, chaugh Aa L or M are. 

A ſquare column of quickſilyer, 291 inches high, and at the ſame perpendicular diſtance from FG, yet NM will 


the preſſure of wir upon every ſquare inch of the earth's longer in the inclined tubethan in the erect one, therk will be 
ſurface; and 144 times as much, or 2160 pounds, upon more mercury 10 the inclined than in the erect one, Phe que- 
every ſquare foot; becauſe a ſquare foot contains 1 44 ſquare ſtion therefore is, How the preſſu e- of the atmoſphere can 
inches. Ab this rate, a middle-ſized man, whoſe furface ſupport a greater quantity of matter, in age bfuation of the 
may be about 14 ſquare feet. ſuſtains a preſſure of 30240 tube than in the other. We cannot ſay, that thaugh in the 
pounds, When the air is of a mean gravity : a prefſure which inclined tube there is a greater quantity of mercury. than in 
would be infoppor table, and even fatal to as, were it not the ered one, y<t a part of this greater, weight will, be ſup. 
equal one very part, and'counterbalanced by the fpring of the ported by t2-fi92. of the tube as an ipclngd plane, The 


air within us, Which is diffuſed through the whole body, true anſwer is, that the column, of, r Which, ſupports the 
and re-. acts with' an equal force againlt the outward preſſure. mefcarz in the inclined tube, 15. greater. than the, column 
No fince the earth's ſurface contains (in round num- 5 wats 
bers) 200,000,000 ſquare miles, and every ſquare mile lum of air is indeed, the; fame in both caſes 1 fer in either 
27,878, 400 ſquare feet, there muſt be-5;5 75.680.000,000, caſe ix is equal to the height, of the atm o:pheres Bog the baſe 
odo ſquare feet on the earth's ſurface; which mukiplied by of the column of air, and conſequently ws weight, is greater 
2160 pounds (the preſſure on each ſquare foot) gives 62pm gn the, tube is incl ned, than, when, it is ere, Tor the 


which ſupports it in the erect one. The height of the co- 


043.468.800 000,000,000 pounds for the prefſure or baſe, of the column of air which ſupports the mercury in the 
weipht of the whole atmoiphere., tdsobe, it equal to as much of the ſtagnant mercury/s fut face as 

When the end of a pipe is immerſed in water, and the air che bale of the tube covers. Nowe if che diame zen pf the 
is taken out of the pipe, the water will, riſe in it to the tubes D and E are equal; the taſeot the inclagd tube E 


height of 33 feet above the ſurface of the water in which it will cover a. greater part of the ſur ace FG than the, erect 


is immerſed ; but will go no higher: for jt is found, that a tube D covers, or, the bafe of the tube E vill by greater” 
common pump will draw water no higher than 33. feet a than the baſe of the tube D. For the cies of. he in · 
bore the ſurface of the well: apd unleſs the bucket gbes gliged tube ate greater than thoſe of the erg one, as has 
within that diſtance from the well, the water will never get -bgen: ſne un a\ready; But the, column of me rchsy in each 
zbove it. Now, as it is the preſſure of thearmoſphere, on of the tubes are cylinders of the ſame height. Therefore 
the ſurface of the water in the well, that cauſes the water their baſes, are as their contents. Euc b. XIII prop. 11. 
to aſcend in the pump, and follow the piſton or bucket, Since then the contents or,the weights of mercury in each 
when the air above it is lifted up it is evident, that a co- tube are ag their baſes, when their heighis are qual; and 
jumm of water 33 feet high, is equa] in weight to a colamn the baſe of the column of air, which ſupporis che mercury, 
of quickſilver of the ſame diameter 29% inches high; and to and conſequently the weighz of this column, is proportional 


as thick a column of air, reaching from the earth's ſurfack do he, baſe of the tube; it follows, that the weight of the 


to the top of th 8 Ia | 107] Bf will. always be proportional ,ta the weight-of the mer- 
. p ſo e 1 HroposTaTiCs curry when it ſtands at 4 given height, whether the tube is 
N Or Tue BAROMETER. U F incliged or;creft. þ 21 y 361 Df 0% NN £9 N 
| | Though we have here ſheuwn, that the contents of the ins 
clined gube are greater than thoſe of the exe one, and con- 


+,» Reſtuous ſtormy, weather, Hot above 28. in: We arte" ſequently that their baſes mult be une quel, ſince their per- 
N. Freenet SR 3s 4:8 Dt; L 


_, filver, 4" ; Bones „ pip 1 426 Peodigolar heights, are the ſeme; yer it vill not be impro- 

ulver, thus ſopported io 1 YA N 0 225888 4 75 per d W 7 py baſe of hg, ivclived tube, 
„ few HILLS 0,9 4 . 67 TITAN Bo v4 beg (70! 48 g COLMMAyO meteury, and wh y this 
e is alierdlidas at different times, 2 Paid now ge. ſhould be greater than the bate of the ere& one. Now 2 
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Thus, if we con der the fſurfac FG as a 27. paſſing through 


the two tubes Dand E, this plane will cut the tube D per- 


dicolarty, and the tube E obliquely. But a perpendicu- 
Jar ſeQion of à cylinder is à circle, and an oblique ſection 
of it is an ellipſis Therefore the baſe of the erect column 
is citcufar, and the baſe of the inclined tube is elliptical. 
Now, by the fappoſttion, the two tubes have equal diame- 


tets, and conſequently che ſhorter axis of the elſiptical baſe 
will be equal to the diameter of the circular one. N 
There is another ſort of in-lined barometer; ſuch an one 
as ABR, (iid. fig. 7.) which is ere for 28 inches from 
A to B, and chen is inclined from B to C. The mercury 
will ſtand at the ſame height in this barometer, as if it had 
been a ftrait one A8: for the column of air pteſfiag at the 
baſe A would be the ſame in either caſe: and though there 
is more mercury in the tube ABR than there would be in 
the tube ABS ; yet, ſuppoſing the mercury to ſtand at the 
ſame level DC in either caſe, the preſſure of the mercur 
dIwhrares Willig either caſe be the ſame. For, the bref. 
fure of flaids is as their baſe and perpendicular height : and 


here the baſs A is the ſame, and the perpendicular height is Iocity*as will make it more round the earth in a Circle with» , 


the ſame, Whether the tabe tis crc all the way up as AS, 
or is inchined at the top as ABR. — 
The advantage which is propoſed by theſe diagonal ba- 


rometets, vs "they' are called, is to make the variation of as the mercury in the baſon wilt be leſs pieſſed, the height 


the mercuty greater, and conſequently more apparent, upon 
a given change in the weather. Thus ſuppoſe AB or 28 
inches to be the leaſt height of the mercury, and AD or 31 
inches to be the greateft height of it: then the whole varia 
tion will be Within the compaſs BD, or 3 inches. But if 
the barometer, inſtead of being erect at the top, is inclined 
into the poſition BC; bea, as the mercury ſtands at the 
fame perpendicblar height in this diagonal baro neter as in 
an ered one. AB wilt be the leaſt height, and ABC will 


be the greateſt height, ſince D and C are on the ſame le- 


vcl or at the ſame perpendicular diſtance from A. Now 
though BD, one ſide of the parallelogram, is bur 3 inches 


long; yer BC may be zo inches long, or more; and con- 


ſequently ſince A is the leaſt height, and ABC is the great - 
eſt height, the variation of the mercury will be much greater 
than in an exect barometer; in particular, if BC is 30 inches 
long, the variation will be 30 inches inſtead of 3, or will 
be lo times greater in the diagonal barometer than it wonld 
have been in an erect one. 221429 © IT. CL 


The barometer ſlands at the ſame perpendicular height, 
euhether the tube is large or ſmall. | 


It the mercury ſtands at the fame height either in the 


large tube Cor in the ſmall tube D, there muſt be more 


mercury in the large one than in the {mal} one. But fince 
the heights are equal, the quantities of mercury contained in 
theſe tubes will be as their baſes. . Now fance the columns 
of ait, by which the mercury is ſupported in theſe tubes, 
are as the reſp<ive baſes of the tubes, the columns of air 
will be proportional to the weights in each tube, when the 
perpendicular heights are equal. | | 

But though the heights of the mercury would be the ſame 
in ſmall tubes as in large ones, if, as we mult ſuppoſe in 
the propoſition, the mercugy moved equally free in both; 
yet in fact. upon any change of weather, the variation will 


be greater in 2 large tube than in à all one: becauſe, in 
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The variations; of different thermometers are ſeldom equal; 


C. $a 


the baſe of the inclined column we do not mean the bottom. 2 large tube, aer ideen diner tand othetiths n! 
of the inclined tube, but the loweſt horizontal ſection of it. tion tit will not be hindered by any.atuacttion;or repulües 


of che, glaſs, upon it; wherea,, in. + mall tube, where the 
weight of mercury is leſs, che action of the glals is con- 
reble in propotuon to that weight, and conſequently ine 
variations. will, be 1:{s upon a given change of the Weather, . 
The barometer will commo niy br low in tainy weather, © 
From what has been ſaid already about the barometer, ic 


17 


appears, that the mercury will be low when the weight of 


the atmoſphere 1s | innaiſhed; and ſuch a diminution. o 
the atmoſphere will ocgaſion rain. Therefore, fince-rain 
is occaſioned by the ſame.cauſe that makes the mercury fall, 
the barometer wal commonly !tagd.low, in taioy weather, 


The barometer. is the lee of all in violent ſtorms of wind. 


When the air moves horizontally with a great velocity. 
as it does in violent {Forms of wind, its weight, or tather its 
preſſure downwards occaſioned, by its weight, will be dimi- 
niſhed. For as any h:avy body way. hare ſuch a velociif 
given it, when it is thrown down, borizontally,, as may ei- 
ther carry, it quite off from the earth's centre, or ſuch 4 ve- 


out either depar dag. from the centre or approaching to h 
ſo every depree of velocity given to the air will make it 


ten? or preſs leſs towards the centre ; and for this reaſon, _ 


of it in the tube will be lels in ſtorms than is is any. oiber 
tine | 3 3 ' 11 66 | = - - A 


286 Ea LV nn 0 Ie . 4 320 oer 
When a ftor m of wind is over, the mercury will riſs uery ſaſ: 
* 2180 rr. . . Derr 
Becauſe as the horizontal velocity of the air ceaſes, the 
preſſure downwards will be Juddeoly reltored, and conſe- 
1 : * . = ” 4 
quently the mercury in the barometer will keep Jihng as this _ 
preffare is reftored, - oper eee 
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upon equal variations ef heat wr cr. 
A THERMOMETER is 4 well-known inftrument for eſti- 
mating different degrees of heat or cold, Ir conlilts of 2 
tube or ſtem, with a hollow ball at one end of it The ca- 


vity of the ball, and part of the tube, is filed with ſpirits of _ 


vine, or with linſeed' oil, o with mercury. The upper 


end of the tube is commonly ſealed her metically. But in 1 
"ſealing this end, the liquor in the thermometer is rarefied 


by heating it till u almoſt fills the tube; ſo that when it 
is ſealed, and the liquor contracts again as it cools, there 
will be a” vacuum left in the upper part of the tube. Any 
of theſe fluids will rarefy by beat, and will contract agam _ 
when they cool: and conſequently in warm weather, the 
ſpirits, or the oil, or the mercury, whichever the. thermo- 
meter is made of, will ſtand bigher than id cold weather. 
Thus far thermometers may be ſaid to vary alike : they 
will either rife or fink from the fame caules. Bur then, up- 
cn an cquel increaſe of heat, they ſeldom va: y equally, 
though they ere made of the ſame liquor. One thermome- 
ter made with ſpirits of wine may vary upon an equal in- 
creaſe of heat much more than another that is made with 
the ſame ſort df ſpirits: ſo that if one riſes an inch, a6 
ther may viſe but 1 or 4 inen ON +, Llane 
The variation of a'tbermomerer is directly as the czpacit) 
et stet id ad aun banned e hos 045 of 
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ef the ball, and inverſely as the baſe of the ſtem. Firſt, If 
the baſe of the ftem or cylindrical tube is given, the varia- 
tion, when the ſpirits are equally warmed, will be directly 
as the capacity of the ball. For when the ſpirits are equal- 
ty warmed, and conſequently are equally rarefied in the balls 


et two different thermometers, whatever proportion the bulk 


of the {pirits in one ball bears to the bulk of the {pirits 
in the other ball before they were rarefed, the ſame 


proportion theſe bulks will (HIF bear to each other after 
they are rareßed. Thus, if one ball is double the other, 
and conſequently the bulk of ſpilits in one is double the 
bulk of ſpirits mn the other before they are warmed ; then, 


qually. But if cheit denſities diminiſh equally, their bulks 


will (1:11 have the ſame ptopottion to each other; or the bulk 


of ſpirits in one thermometer will ſtill be double the bulk in 
the other. But if the bulks continue in the ſame proportion 
to each other, after they are ſwelled as they were before; 
the ſpirits muſt well i proportion to their reſpective bulks, 
or the ſpirits in one muſt ſwell twice as much as in the o- 
ther: But if the Tpirits ſwell in this proportion, and by 
ſwelling rife into equal tubes in each, they muſt riſe twice 
as high in the tube of ene of theſe'thermometers as they do 
in the tube of the other. And fo, in all other inſtances, the 
ſpirits, upon being equally warmed, will ſwell in proportion 
to their bulk, that is, in proportion to the capacity of the 
ball that contains them. But the heights, to which the 

riſe in equal tubes, will be as the increaſe of their bulk, 
Therefore the heights to which they riſe, or the variations 
in equal degrees of heat, will be as the capacity of the ball, 
when the tubes are equal. We have here ſuppoſed that 
the ſpirits in the balls of the thermometers are equally heat- 
ed quite through. | In ſudden changes of heat and cold, it 
will be "otherwife : for the ſpirits in a ſmall ball will be 
ſooner heated quite through than in a large one. And con- 
ſequently, if the heat does, not laſt long enough to warm the 
ſpirits in a large ball as much as they are warmed in a ſmall 
one, - the Apirity will not be equally rarefied in both, and 
will not ſwell in proportion to their reſpective bulks ; but 
thoſe.in the ſmall ball will ſwell more in proportion than 
thoſe in the large one. Secondly, If the balls are equal, 
the variations will be inverſely as the baſes of the ſtems. 
For if the balls are equal, then, upon being equally heated, 
the ſpirits contained in them will ſwell equally; and con- 
ſequently equal quantities will riſe into the ſtems, Now 
the ſpirits which rife into a cylindrical ſtem are a cylindri- 

cal column, Bur the heights of equal cylinders are inverſe- . 
ly as their baſes, Therefore, when the balls are equal, and 

equal cylinders of ſpirits riſe into the ſtems, the heights ro 


Vhich they iſe, or the variations, will be inverſely as the 
baſes of the ſtems. | 


An univerſal ſcale may be made, by which the variations of 
different th: Fmometers may be compared with one another. 


Let the ball of a thermometer be put into water when 
tis beginning to freeze, or, which is the ſame as to heat or 
cold, into ſnow when it is beginning to melt; and let the 
place where the fluid in the thermGmeter ſtands be marked. 
The place where the fluid ſtands in ſuch a trial is the frees 
Zing point, 


_ water jaſt hot enough to let wax, that ſwims epon it, 


tee of heat, and is to be marked upon the thermometer. 
Vor. III Ne 89. 2 


epon being warmed equally, their denſities will diminiſh e- * 


mercury requires a greater degree to make it boil. 


. 487 


Divide the diſtance between theſe two points into 110 equa! 
parts; and each of theſe parts we call a degree. Now a 
thermometer often ſinks lower than the freezing point; be- 
cauſe the cold is frequently more intenſe than what is juſt 
ſufficient to make water freeze : for this reaſon, the ſcale muſt 
not begin from the freezing point. This point, therefore, 
ſhould not be marked o, nor ſhould the point where melted 
wax begins to coagulate be marked 110. In this ſcale, 
which trom the inventor is called Farenheit's ſcale, the. 
freezing point is marked 32; and then the point, where 
melted wax begirs to coagulate, being 110 degrees above 
it, mult be marked 142. When the length of a degreeis 
thus found in one part of the ſcale, 32 degrees. of the lame / 
length are ſer off below the freezing point, and as many. -- 
ſuch degrees as we pleaſe are ſz.off above the point where 
melted wax begins to coagulate,. If the thermometer is 
made with ſpirits of wine, only 33 degrees need be ſet off 
or marked above 142: and then the fcale will begin from 
03.32 degrees will be the freezing point; 142 will be the 
point where melied wax begins to coagulate;. and 142332 
173 degrees will be the higheſt point marked in the ſcale. -- 
The reaſon why no higher degree need be marked in a ſcale - 
applied to a thermometer made with ſpirits, is, that at this 
degree of heat the ſpirits will boil, and conſequently the-- 
thermometer would burſt. - But if the thermometer is made 
with mercury, the ſcale ſhould contain at leaſt 212 degrees 
from the bottom to the top, or 32 degrees below the frez+- 
Zing point, and 180 above it. The heat of bailing water, 
at the middle height of the mercury in the barometer, or -. 
in the middle weight of the atmoſphere, will raiſe the mer - 
cury in the thermometer to 212 degrees, or 180 degrees 2- 
bove the freezing point. A thermometer made with mer- 
cury will not burſt in ſuch a degree of heat as this; for 
In thermometers with ſuch a ſcale; or. as they are called, 
in Farenheit's thermometers, the greateſt degree of heat ins" 
the external parts of the human body is commonly-about 96 
Boerhave imagined that air, if its heat exceeded 80.or 9 
degrees at molt, would be deſtructive to the life. of animals- 
But in this he was miſtaken, For in the year 11992 the 
thermometer in Penſylvania was at the heigbt of 96 br 


and in the year 1734 the height of it at Peter ſburgh was 98 


degrees. The thermometer in our own climate is ſcarce e- 
ver higher than 78 degrees, and ſeldom lower than 183 ſo that 


we may reckon 48 degrees to be the middle temperature df 


our air. 


& \ Y If ' E * 
The variations of different thermometers, though they 


are not equal, may be compared with one another by Fa- 
renheit's ſcale, For each degree upon different rhermome+ 
ters is proportional to their reſpective variations; and con- 
ſequently, though in equal heats one may vary more that a- 
nother, yet each will vary an equal number of degrees. 
Thus, if, upon any given increaſe of heat, one 2 rmome- 
ter will vary twice as much as another, thet the diſtance 


- 


between the freezing point and the point where melted 


wax begins to coagulate will be twice as great, or 11 de- 
grees will be twice as long, in one as in the other, Th re- 
fore each degree will be twice'as long in the former ther: 


mometer as in the latter But by the ſuppoſition, one f 
Let the ball of the ſame thermometer be put 


theſe thermometers in a given degree of heat will vary twice 


| as mach as the other does; and conſequently, whatever heat * 
n to coagglatęe. This again is another determinate dé! rai 


bes the former ope degree, will hkewiſe raiſe the latter o 
degree. | 
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488 „ 
If the ball of a thermometer it dipped into hot water, the 


fluid in the thermometer will fink a little before it begins ' 


to riſe. 


Not only fluids, ſuch as ſpirits, oil, or mercury, but 
likewiſe-plafs, or icon, or almoſt any hard bodies, will ex- 
pand whey they are heated, and will coatract again when 
they grow cold. Now, when the ball of a thermometer is 
dipped into hot water, the heat will be communicated to 
the glaſs of which the ball is made, before it is communi- 


cated to the fluid contained in the ball. By this means the 


ball will be expanded, and the capacity of it will be increa- 
ſed; ſo that ſome of the fluid will ſin out of the item into 
it. But when the ball has been long enough in the water 
for the fluid within it to be heated, this fluid will be expand 
ed; and then it will riſe into the (tem, and will continue to 
riſe as the heat increaſes.. 
Or SOUND. 
Sound, in the body. that produces it, is a trembling motion: 
1614 notion is communicated to the air, and the air con- 
ofthe Fe pare i... 
Wu x anyelaſtic body is ſtruck, ſo as to produce a ſound, 


the body, or ſome part of it, is made to vibrate, "This is e- 
vident to ſenſe in the ſtrings of a violin or harpſichord ; for 


either the eye may ſee, or the hand may feel, the trembling 


of rhe ſtrings, when by ſtriking them they are made to ſound, 
See Mov rome lt ond 1 e 

If a bell is ſti uck by its clapper on the inſide, the bell is 
mate to vibrate. The baſe of the bell is a circle; but by 
ſtriking any part of this circle on the inſide, the part which 
is truck will fly out a little way, ſo that the diameter, which 
paſſes thr ngn this part of the circular baſe, will become 
longer than another diameter which croſſes this at right 
angles. Dbere fore by the ſtroke the baſe will be changed 
umb am ellaſs;t whoſe longer axis will pals through the ©. 
aainftwhichathe: clapper firuck;, But che elaſticity of the 
tel} will reſtore the figure of the baſe; and will make the 
patt whmuhowas forced out of its place return back. This 
part in returning will acquire velocity, in the ſame manner 
2s am elaſtig ſtring would in the fame circumſtances. And 
fince it acqauires vclocity in returning to its place, it will not 
ftop at that place, but will over- tun it. Thus the circular 
g gurt of che baſe will be changed: into an ellipſis again; on- 
y now the fhorter axis will paſe through the part that was 
fri truck. If the bell at to be ſtruck at firſt by a ham- 
mer on the catſide, the part {truck would move inwards; 
and ſech a motion would kkewile change the baſe into an 
ellipfis : only in this caſe the ſhorter, axis of the ellipſis 
would! paſs: 1hrought that part where the blow was given. 
The elaſticity of the bell will reſtore its figure; and as the 
part wh v1 was ſtruck will acquire velocity in returning 
10 its proper ſitustion, the acquired velocity will not ſuffer 
it to reſt there, but will carry it farther. out from the oppa- 
ſite ſide; andthe baſe will by this means be again changed 
into an ellipſis, having the longer axis at that part where the 
blow was fr(t given. Thus we have ſeen, that where-ever 
the bell is ſtruck, the parts of it will perform one vibration; 
the part, which is ſtruck will yield to tbe blow; the elaſti- 
ety of the bell will bring it back to its former ſituation; 
in returning, it will acquire velocitx; and as far as the blow 
had driven it one way, ſo far the acquired velocity will car- 
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ry it the other. But ſiace, aftef one vibration is thus per. 
formed, the figure. of the baſe will be elliptical ;' the party 
of the bell will yibrate a ſecond time; and fo on, in the ſame | 
manner that an elaſtic ſtring vibrates. 

The ſame ſtroke which makes à bell vibrate makes it 
ſound. too; and as the vibrations decay, the ſound grows 
weaker, Our ſenſes may convince us that the parts of x 
bell are in a trembling or vibratory motion whilſt the belt 
lounds : for if we lay out hand upon it, we may feel it jar; 
or if ſmall ſtraws or pieces of paper are thrown upon it, we 
may ſee that the jarring or trembling of the bell will put 
them in motion. ern 8 

But the ait muſt conyey this vibratory motion to the eat: 
for otherwiſe, though the founding body is made to vibrate, 
no ſound will be heard. Thus if a bell is rung in the re. 
ceiver of an air-pump, the ſound will grow weaket as tha 
air is exhauſted; and, when all the air is drawn ont of the 
receiver, no ſound at all will be heard, When the ait/is 
admitted again into the receiver, the ſound will at the; firlt 
entrance of the air begin to be heard, and will grow louder 
as more air returns, If the bell was to be fung in Me man · 
ner in a veſſel where the air is condenfed; the ſound of it 
would be much louder than it is in common air. And ac- 
cordingly, when divers are let down to any great depth of 
water, becauſe the air in the diving-bell is much conden- 
, * ſeem to one another to ſpeak much louder than 
uſual. 10 


The intenſſiy of found, at different diſtances from the ſrund- 
ing body, is inverſely as the ſquares, of the diflances. 


Sounds may differ from one another, both in reſpec of 
their tone, and in reſpect of their intenſity or ſtrength. In 
reſpect of their tone, they are diſtinguiſhed into grave and 
acute; in reſpect of their intenfity, they are diftioguiſhed 
into. loud or, ſtrong, and low or weak. Phe tone of any 
ſound depends upon the time that an impreſſion continues, 
and is not altered by the diftance of the ear from the ſound- 
ing body. But the intenfiry or ſtrength of any found: des 
pends upon the force with which the particles of air; as they 
are condenſed, ſtrike the ear ; and this force is found to be 
different at different diſtances, fo that a- ſound: which is 
very loud if we are near the body that produces it, would 
be weaker if we were farther from it, and our diftance fron 
it may be ſo great that we cannot hear it at all. 

The proportion in which the intenſity of ſound decres · 
ſes, as the diſtance of the ear from the ſounding body in- 
creaſes, is this: If the different diftances at which the eat 
is placed are to one another as 1, 2, 3; 4, 5 ; then the 
ſquares of thoſe diſtances are 1, 4, 9, 16, 25; and the ia- 
tenſity of found will be inverſely as theſe ſquares, or as tht 
reciprocals of theſe ſquares ; that is, the ſtrength of the 
ſound will decreaſe in the ſame proportion with the fractions, 
T7 7.13 x7» Which are the reciprocals of 1, 4, 9, 16, 25. 
This is what we mean when we fay, that the intenhity of 
ſound is inverſely as the ſquares of the diltances, or that it 
decreaſes in the departure of the ear from the ſounding bo- 
dy in the ſame proportion that the ſquares of the diſtances 
I. TY ENG 
Tue intenſity - of ſound. decreaſes as the vibration! in lie 

ſounding body grow weaker. __ A 
If an elaſtic firing was to ſtop all at once, the ſound pro 
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daced by it would craft immediately. But if the vibration 


* 


D 
of the ſtring decay gradually, the ſougd will likewiſe keep 


growing weaker,j.glk, it beggmes. Fog, SEE. rd" BY ligirlf. 
(he [tring petforms all its vibrations from the fitſt to che 
a in equal times, and conſequently each pulſe that tlie 
ring produces is produced in an equal time, 4nd upon that” 
account each pulſe from the fifſt to the falt will Rave the 

ſame tnickneſs Bur when the thicknels of the pulfe is gi. ö 
ven, the quantity 9 girg Fi eee 
the ear is ſtruck, will Jikewile de given; and the moment 
with which it is ſtrack, or the intenſity of the ſound, will 
be as the velocity. with which the particles move. Now the 
velocity of the ſtring is ſucceſſively commanicated to the 
particles of ait, as they are made to vibrate. Therefore, 
25 the velocity of tbe ſtring decays,. the velocity of the pat 
ticles, and conſequently the intent of the found, will like- 

wile decays: :- "YT ; Lo | 4 


4 * Or 371] ,qAMNq-11s a 15%; 
De intenſity of found is increaſed by a ſpeaking-trumpet. 
When a man ſpeaks, without ſuch a trumpet, the pulſes, 
as they are produced, dilate themſelves in all directions, or 
the motion is immediately communicated to the air all round 
him. But if he ſpeaks in a trumpet, his voice, that is, the 
motion produced by his voice, is conſined to the {mall por- 
tion of air contained in the trumpet. For this reaſon, as 
there are fewer particles to be moved than there are when 
tie motion dilates itſelf immediately in all directions, the 
niotioa that is communicated will be greater, and conſe- 
euently, when the voice comes out of the trumpet, its ia- 
tenſity or ſtrength will be greater, than it would have been 
if it had been propagated in all directions at firſt. 


Sund moves with the ſame” velocity at-all diftances from 
© the founding body, 0 


The ſound of a cannon, or of a bell, moves at the rate of 
1142 feet in a ſecond at all diſtances from the gun or the bell, 
If n moves at this-rate for the fiuſt mile, it would move juſt at 
the ſame rate ſor the ſecond mile: ſo that a perſon Who is 
within one mile of the cannon when it is diſcharged, will 
hear the report jult as ſoon, again as another who is at the 
diſtance of two miles. The velocity of the ſound dees not 
decreaſe as it is ptopagated farwards, but continues che 
{ame from the firſt to the laſt. This property of lound has 
been proyed by repeated experiments. 


W hen ſound fArrikes againſt an obtacle, Ii wits be reflected. 


By ſound we here tacas the, pulſes in the air, which are 
properly ſpeaking, the cauſes, of found... If theſe pulſes in 
their progreſs ſtrike upon any obſtacle, ſuch 48 A rock, a 
thick wood, or the de, of a building, the air, which is con- 
denied at the obſtacle, is prevented from expanding itſelf 
forwards, or fromipropagating the ſound beyond the obſta- 
cle. Therefore; io expanding uſelf, the motion, which would 
otherwiſe have been propagated forwards, will be returned. 
from the obſtacle; and a perſon, who is placed ſo as to re- 
ceive the pulſes in their retaro, will hear the ſound by re- 
flection. Such a reſlected ſound is called an echo. 

The number of ſyllables which an echo repeats diſtinct- 

y depends upon the diſtance of the obſtacle from whence 
the ſound is reflected. The ſyllables that we hear diſtinct- 
ly repeated are rhoſe which are returned after we have 
done ſpeakigg. Therefore, if*the obſtacle is ſo near tous, 
thet the firſt ſyllable we ſpeak will, be, returned beforeſwe 
cin peak a ſecond, no reflected found ar all. ca by beard. 
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diſtinctly; becauſe the direct and reflected ſound, or the 
vaice and che echo, wilt be confounded with one another. 
If. che: obſtaclę is at ſuch a diſtance, that five, ſy!lables may 
be ſpoken before one will be returned; then if we ſpeak 
a ſentence conſiſting of ten ſyllables, the firſt five will be 


reflected whilſt we are ſpeaking the five-lalti ſo that in 


{peaking the live laſt ſyllables the voice will be cor founded 


With the echo of the five firſt; and eee | 
. only the five lalt ſyllables diſtincily, becauſe theſe only will: 


be returned after we have done ſpesking. But if the ob. 
ſtacle is at ſuch a diſtance, that we may ſpeak ten ſyllables 
before the firſt of them will returd to the ſpeaker; then if 
we ſpeak a ſentence of only ten ſyllables, we thall have done 


ſpeaking before the echo begins, and conſequen ly we may 
hear the whole ſentence diitingctly repeated by the echo. 


Sometimes the fame ſound is frequently repeated: by an 
echo. This happens when there are ſeveral obſtacles at dif- 
ferent diſtances, For though there are ſeveral obſtacles, 
yet if all of them are at the ſame diſtance, the ſound will 
be returned from them all at one and the ſame time; and 
conſequently the ſeveral reflected ſounds will be heard toge- 
gether, and will make but one echo. But if the obftactes* 
are at different diſtances, each will return the ſound at à dif- 
ferent time, and as many echoes will be heard as three: 
obitacles that produce them 

The DixIxd Baur, 


Tas air in a diving-bell is comprefſed by the weight of 
the atmoſphere before the bell is let down-imo-the water; : 
But when it has ſunk 35 feet below the ſurface, the ait con- 
tained in it is compreſſed by the weight of the atmoſphere 
as before, and by the weight of 35 feet of water beſides, 
which is equivalent to another atmoſphere. Therefore the 
compreſſing force at this depth is doubled, and conſequetit- 
ly the air in the bell will then be twice as denſe as the com- 
mon air that we breathe; As much air, Rkewiſe, as jaſt 
fills the bell, when it is at the lurface of the water, Will, at 
the depth of 35 feet, only fill half of lit; for as (the; com. 
prefling force is doubled, the ſame quantity of air v be. 
reduced to half its uſual dimenfions.: For this reaſon, the 
water would riſe into the bell, through the bafecar bottom 
of it, which is always opeb, and would fill the orher balf 
of it, if there was not à contrivance ſor bringing down: ad- 
ditional air enough to force ont this water, and to keep the 
whole capacity of the bell fall of air. However, the ait 
which fils it will, at che depch of 35 ſeet, have twice the 
denſity that common air has; and at che depiſi of 70 feet, 
where it will be compreſſed by the weight of another ãtmo - 
ſphere, it will have triple the denſity of common ai. 
We ſhall here give à ſhort account of the .contrivance fo 
bripging down additional air to the diving: bell: becauſe it 
will ſerve to ſhew, tbat if a veſſel full of air is ſunk into was 
ter, and the water communicates with the air in the veſſel, 
then the pteſſure upon that air will be ſo much the greater 
as the veſſel is ſunk farther below the ſurface of the water. 
The contrivance is this; A barrel is made uſe of, which 
has one bung - hole in the lower part of it, and another in 
the upper part. A leathern pipe is faſtened to the hole in 
the upper part; and this pipe is fo long, that, when it hangs 
down og the outſide of the barrel, its orifice reaches he lo- 
the bung hole in the lower part. If this barrel, by the 
help of weights faſtened to it, is made to ſink with its bot- 
tom downwards, the water; by preſigg againt the — 
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*bung hole, will condenſe the air contained in the barrel: for, 


notwithitanding this preſſure, none of the air can eſcape 
through the upper hole, becauſe it is kept in by a greater 


pr<ffure againit the onfice of the Jeathern pipe which hangs 


below the bottom of the barrel, and conſequently, being deeper 
in the water, fuitains a greater preſſure than what acts againkt 
the lower bung- hole It the bartel is let dow in this manner, 
till it gets beJow the bell, ard then the end of the leather n pipe 


is lifted up into the bell; the lower bung-hole will then be 


more preſſed than the oriſice of the pipe; and therefore the air 
contained in the barrel will be driven up through the pipe, 
and will be received into the bell. And becauſe the barrel 
is deeper in the water than the bell is, the water will preſs 
more agunſt the baſe of the barrel to force the air out of it 
than it does againſt the baſe of the bell: for which reaſon 
the air will ruſh out of the barrel with force enough to drive 
out any water which had riſen into the bell whilſt it was 
deſcending. 

By the fame contrivance, freſh air is brought down to 
the bell as often as there is occaſion for it. The arr, 
Which has been heated by frequently breathing it, is let out 
through a {top cock in the top of the bel}, and riſes in bub- 
bles to the ſurface of the water, whillt freſh air is received 


from the leathern pipe of a barrel contrived in the manner 
already deſcribed. | 


Alk neceſſary for the it FE of ANIMALS. 


Art common air is impregnated with a certain kind of 
vivifyins Pirit or quality, which is neceſſary to continue the 
1:ves of animals: and this, in a gallon of air, is ſufficient 
for one man during the ſpace of a minute, and not much 
longer. 

This ſpirit in air is deſtroyed by paſſing through the lungs 


of animals; and hence it is, that an animal dies ſoon, after 


being put under a veſſel which admits no freſh air to come to 
it. This ſpirit is alſo in the air which is in water; for fiſh 
die when they are excluded from freſh air, as in a pond that 
is cloſely frozen over. And the little eggs of inſects ſtopped 
up in a glaſs, do not produce their young, though aſſiſted by 
a kindly warmth. The ſeeds alſo of plants mixed with good 
earth, and incloſed in a glaſs, will not grow. 

This enlivening quality in air is alſo deſtroyed by the air's 

ſing through fire: particularly charcoal hre, or the flame 
of ſaiphur. Hence ſmoking chimneys muſt be very unwhole- 
ſome, eſpecially if the rooms they are in be ſmall and cloſe. 
Sce Smons 

Air is alſo vitiated, by remaining cloſely pent up in any 
place for a con$derable time; or perhaps, by being mixed 
with malignant ſteams and particles flowing from the neigh. 
bouring bodies; or laſtly, by the corruption of the vivifying 
ſpirit ; as in the holds of ſhips, in oil- ciſterns, or wine-cellars, 
which have been ſhut up for a conſiderable time. The air 
in any of them is ſometimes ſo much vitiared, as to be im- 
mediate death to any animal that comes into it, 

Air that has Joſt its vivifying ſpirit is called damp, not 
only beczuſe it is filled with humid or moiſt yapours. but be- 
cauſe it deadens fire, extinguiſhes flame, and deſtroys life. 
The dreadful effects of damps are ſufficiently known to ſuch 
as work in mines. 

The atmoſphere is the common receptacle of all the effla- 
via or vapours ariſing from different bodies; of the (tcams 
and ſmoke of things burnt or melted; the fogs or vapours 
procecding from damp watery places; and of effluvia from 
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ſulphureons, nitrous, acid, and alkaſine bodies. In ſhore 
whatever may be called volatile rifes in t e air to ane 
or leſs heights, according to its ſpecific gravity 

When the efflvia which ariſe from acid and alkaline by. 
dies meet each o her in the air, there will be a ſtrong con. 
fli or fermentation berween them; v hich w:ll ſometimes 
be ſo great, as to produce a fire; then if the efluvia be cam. 
buſtible, the fire will run trom one part to another, juſt ag 
the inflammeble matter happens to lie. 

Any one may be convinced of this, by mixing an acid 
and an alkaline fluid together, as the ſpirit of nitre and 
oil of cloves; upon the doing of which, a ſudden terment, 
with a fine flame, will ariſe; and if the ingredients be very 
pure ard ſtrong, there will be a ſu Iden exploſion, 

Whoever conliders the effects of fermentation, cannot hs 
at a loſs to account for the dreadful effects of thunder and 
lightening; (feeEuscrtaicity:) For the efluyia of ſulphiy. 
reous and niirous bodies, and others that may rife into the 
atmoſphere, will ferment with each other, and take fire 
very often of themſelves ; ſometimes by the affiitance of the 
ſun's hear, 

It the inflammable matter be thin and light, it will riſe 
to the upper part of the atmoſphere, where it will flaſh with- 
out doing any harm; but if it be denſe, it will lie nearer 
the ſurface of the earth, where taking fire, it will explode 
with a ſurpriſing force; and by its heat rarefy and drive a- 
way the air, kill men and cattle, ſplit trees, walls, rocks, 
Sc. and be accompanied with terrible claps of thunder. 

The heat of lightening appears to be quite different from 
that of other fires; for it has been known to run through 
wood, leather, cloth, &c. without kurting them, while it 
has broken and melted iron, ſteel, filver, gold, and other 
hard bod'es. Thus it has melted or burnt aſunder a ſword, 
without hurting the ſcabard; and money in a man's pocket, 
without hurting his cloaths: the reaſon of this ſeems to be, 
that the particles of the fire are ſo fine, as to paſs through 
ſoft looſe bodies without diſſolving them; whilſt they ſpend 
their whole force upon the hard ones. 

It is remarkable, that knives and forks which have been 
{truck with lightening have a very ſtrong magnetical virtue 
for ſeveral years after, 

Much of the ſame kind with lightening, are thoſe explo- 
ſions, called ſulminating or fire-damps, which ſometimes 
happen in mines; and ate occaſioned by ſulphureous and ni. 
trous, or rather oleaginous particles, riſing from the mine, 
and mixing with the air, where they will take fire by the 
lights which the workmen are obliged to make uſe of. The 
fire being kindled will run from one part of the mine to 2. 
nother, Ike a train of gunpowder, as the combuitible mat- 
ter happens to lie. And as the elaſticity of the air is increa- 
ſed by heat, that in the mine will con!equently {well-very 
much, and fo, for want of room, will explode with a greater 
or leſs degree uf force, according to the denſity of the com- 
buſtible vapours. It is ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to blow uf 
the mine; and at other times ſo weak, that when it has ta- 
ken fire at the flame of a candle, it is eafily blown out. 

Air that will take fire at the flame of a candle may be 
produced thus. Having exhauſted a receiver of the «1r-punP» 
let the air run into it through the flame of the oil of turpen” 
tine: then remove the cover of the receiver; and holding! 
candle to that air, it will take fire, and burn quicker or flow 
er, according to the denſity of the oleaginous vapour. 

Whea ſuch combultible matter, as is above wenige 


a 


o 
£9145 in the Vöwele of HE earth, nere there i Httle or 
no vent, it pröckubes #7r1bJultt;, and violent {forms of bür- 

ticanes of wind wheh it breaks forth into the I: 
An artificial earthquake may be made thus.” Lake 10 or 
15 ponndö bt fulphur, and as much of the filings of iron, and 
read them with common water into” the confiſtegce of a 
paſſe: this being borſeck in the ground, will, in 8 or 10 
hours time, birt out in flames, and cauſé the catth to trem- 

ble all around to a conſidefable ſtan ce. 1 
From this experiment we have à very natbr af act bd of 
the firs of mount Etna, Veſavins, and other volcano, they 
being probably fer on fire at firſt'by*the mixture of ſuch me- 
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talline and Tulphureous particles. 
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Eile ATR nun. 
Tut air-fump being ig effect the ſame as the water-pump, 
(fee HrprosTATLICS,) whoever” underitands the one will 
be at co loſs to underftardthe oifer, tt Ot | 
Having put wer Feather on the plate LLof the air- 
-porrp, (Plate CXLV. ſig 8.) place the glaſs receiver M up- 
on the leather, ſo that the hole i in the plate may be within 
the glaſs, Then, turning the handle F Bickward and for- 
Ward! the air will be pumped out of the rectiver; which will 
then be held down to the plate by the preſſute of the exter- 
ral air or atmoſphere.” For, as the handle (fig. 9.) is turned 
backwards, it raiſes the piſion' de in the barrel BA, by 
means of the wheel F and rack Dd; ard as the piſton is 
leathered ſo right, as to fir the barrel exactly, no air can 
get between the piſton and barrel; and rherefore, all the 
air above ꝗ in the barrel is lifted up towords B, and a vacu- 


um is made in the barrel from e to b; upon Which, part of 


the air in the tsceitet M (fig. 8.) by its ſpring, raſhes through 
the hole 7, in the braſs plate LL, along the pipe GCC (which 
; communicates with both barrels by the hollow trunk THX 
(g 9g) and, puſhing up the valve ö, enters into che vacant 
place he of the barrel BK. For, where-ever the reſiſtance 
07 preſfute is taken off, the air will run to that place, if it 
can find a paſſage.— Then, as the handle F will be turned 
forward, the piſton d will be dept eſſed in the barrel ind, as 
the air which had got into the barrel cannot be puſhed back 
through the valve 65, it will aſcend through a hole in the pi- 
{ton, and eſcape through a valve at 4, and be hindered by 
that valve from returning inte the barrel, When the piſton is 
again raiſed. At the next raiſing of the piſton, a vacuum is 
again made in the ſame manner as before, between h and ez; 
vpom which more of the air, which was left in the receiver 
IA. gets out thenee by its ſpring, and runs into the barre] 
UF, through the valve B. The ſame thing is to be under. 
ſtood with regard to the other barrel Af, and as the handle 
Fis turned backwards and forwards, it alternately raiſes 
and depreſſes the piſtons in their barrels, always railing one 
wiillt it depreſſes the other. And, as there is a vacvom 
made in each barrel when its piſton is raiſe}, every particle 
of air in the receiver M puſhes out another, by its ſpring 
or elaſticity, through the hole i and pipe GG, into the bar- 
Tels, until at laſt the ait in the receiver comes to be ſo much 


i Uilated, and its ſpring ſo far weakened, that it can no longer 


gt through the valves: and then no more can be taken 
' out, Hence there is no ſuch thing as making a perfect 
vacuum in the receiver: | for the quantity of air taken out at 
any ove ſtroke, will always be üs the denſuy thereof in the 
eelber: and therefore it is impoſſible to take it all out, be. 
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cauſe, ſuppoſing the receiver and barrels of equal capacity, 
"there will be always as much left, as was taken out at the laſt 


tuen of the handle. 


| There 15 2 cock þ below the pump-plate, which being 


turned Jets the ir into the receiver again; and then the 
#% © „ Y | - . 
receiver becomes looſe, and may be taken off the plate. The 


barrels are fixed to the frame "Zee, by two ſcrew-nuts [Lt 


Which preſs down the top piece E upon the barrels ; ard 


the hollow trunk 7 (in fig. 9.) is covered by a box, as G17 
_—_— Irs $70 61102 


1. 


There is à glaſs tube liummsn open at both ends, and a- 


bout 34 inches long; the upper end communicating with 


the hole in the pump- plate, and the lower end immerſed in 
quickſi)ver at » in the geſfel VW. To this tube is fitted a 
wooden ruler mmm, called the gage, which is divided into 
inches and parts, of an inch, from the bottom at » (whete 
it is even with the ſui face of the quickhilver) and continued 
up to the top, a little below J, to 30 or 31 inches. _. © 
As the air is pumped out of the receiver M, it is likewiſe 


pumped out of the glaſs tube Inn, becauſe that tube opens 


ioto the receiver through the pump-plate ; and ay the tube 
is gradually empried of air, the quickfilver in che veſſel N 


is forced up into the tube by the preſſute of the atmoſphere. 


And if the receiver could be petfedly exhanfted & ait, the 
quickſilver would ſtand as high in: tube "as it does at that 


time in the barometet: ſor it is ſupported by the ſame power 
or weight of the atmoſphere in both. 


* 


n ; | ae 2 
The quantity of air exhauſted out of the receiver og each 


turn of the handle, is always proportionable to the aſcent gf 


the quickfilver on that turn; and the quantity of a'r re- 
maining in the receiver, is proportionable to the defect gf 
the height of the quickſilver in the gage, from what it is at 
that time in the barometer. » 4-1 cds, heats 


EXPERIMENTS with TAE AIR-PUMP., * 

59003 I. To /hew the re/tflance of the: air. a3 aw mT 

q4,-,1 5 31>" 1 12 fin E f 35x61! een 2: 

. Tent is afliccle machine, conſiſting of two falt, & 

and 5, (17d. fig 16,) which ate of equal weights, inde- 

pendent of each other, and turn equally free on their, 4x25 

io the frame. Each mill has four thin arms or fails fixed 

into the axis ; thoſe of the mill 4 have their planes at right 

angles to its axis, ard thoſe of þ have their planes parat 
to it Therefore, as the mill a turns roaod in common at 


it is but litele reſiſted thereby, becæuſe its fails cut the air 


with their thin edges: but the mill 4 is much Feſiſted, be- 
cauſe the broad fides of its fails move"againi the air when 
it turns round. In each axle is à pin near the middle of the 
frame, which goes quite through the axle, and ſtands our 
a little on each fide of it; upon theſe pins, the fl der d may 
be made to bear, and fo binder the milfs from going when 
the ſtrong ſpring c is ſet on bend againſt the oppolite ends of 
Ge vim! 1 um of dien a x! 201 Wo yrs 

Having ſet this machine upon the putnp-plate LL (5g, 8.) 
draw up the ſlider to the pins on one ſide, and fer the 
ſpring e at bend upon the oppoſite ends of rhe pirs; then 
puſh down the ſlider 4, and the ſpring afting equally ſtrong 
on cach mill, will ſet them both agoing with equal forces 
and velocities : but the mill a will run much longer than the 
mill ö, | becauſe the air makes much leſs reſiſtauce againſt 
the edges of its ſails than againſt the ſides of the fails 
of P 16H 10 Nus 5 >! + Dis GO! 
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Draw ap the {der again, and ſet the ſpring upon the 
pus as before; then cover the machine with the receiver M 
(fig. 8.) upon the pump plate, and having exhauited the 
receiver of air, puſh down the wire PP (through the collar 
of leathers in the neck 3) upon the ſlider ; which will dif- 
engage it from the pins, and allow. the mills to turn round 
by the impulſe of the pring; ard as there is no air in the 
receiver to make any ſenſible refiſtance againſt- them, they 
will both move a cochderable time longer than they did in 
the open air; and the moment that one ſtops, the other 
will do fo too. — This thews that air reſiſts bodies in mo 
tion, and that qual bodies meet with different degrees of 
reſiſtance, according as they preſent greater or leſs ſurfaces 
to the air, in the planes of their motions. 

2. Take off the recetver H (hg. 11.) and the mills; and 
having put he guinea @ and teather ô upon the braſs flap c, 
turn up the flap, and ſhut it into the notch 4. Then, put- 
ting a wet leather over the top of the tall receiver AZ (it 


being open both at top and hottom) cover it with the plate 


C, from which the guinea and feather tongs ed will then hang 
within the receiver. This done, pump the air out of the 
receiver; and then draw up the wire f a little, which by a 
fquare piece on its lower end will open the tongs ei; and 
the flap falling down, as at c, the guinea and feather will 
deſcend with equal velocities in the rec-iver ; and both will 
fall upon the pump- plate at the ſame inſtant. V. In this 
experiment, the obſervers ought not to lo K at the top, but 
at the bottom of the receiver; in order to fee the guinea 
and feather fall upon the plate; otherwiſe, on account of 
the quickneſs of their motion, they will eſcape the fight of 


the beholders. 


II. To fhew the weight of the air. 


1, Having fitted a braſs cap, with a valve tied over it, to 
the mouth of a thin bottle or Florence flaſk, whole con- 


Tents are exactly known, ſcrew the neck of this cap into the 
hole i of the pump-plate ; then, having exhauſted the air 


our of the flaſle, and taken it off from the pump, let it be 
ſuſpended at one end of a balance, and nicely counterpoiſed 
by weighis in the ſcale at the other end; this done, raiſe 
up the valve with a pin, and the air will ruſh into the flaſk 
with an audible noife ; during which time, the flaſk will 
deſcead, and pull down that end of the beam. When the 
noiſe is over, put as many grains into the ſcale at the other 
end as will reſtore the equilibrium; and they will ſhew ex- 
actly the weight of the quantity of air which bas got into 
the aſk, and filled it. If the flaſk holds an exact quart, 
it will be found, that 17 grains will reftore the equipoiſe of 
the balance, when the quickſilver ſtands at 29 inches in 
the barometer ; which ſhews, that when the air is at a mean 
rate of denſity, a quart of it weighs 17 grains ; it weighs 
more when the quickſilyer (tands higher, and leſs when it 
ſtauds lower. 

2. Place the ſmall receiver © (ſg. 8.) over the hole Z 
in the pump-plate; and upon exhaulting the air, the recei- 
ver will be fixed down to the plate by the preſſure of the 
ait on its outfide, which is left to act alone, without any 
zir in the recciver to act againſt it; and this preſſure will be 
equal to as many times 15 pounds, as there are ſquare inch- 
es in that part of the plate which the receiver covers; which 
will hold down the receiver fo falt; that it cannot be got 
off, until the air be let into it by turning the cock 1; and 
ther it becomes looſe, ö 


both ends) over the hole 4 upon the pump- plate LL, and 


concave figure, Which will grow deeper and deeper, until 


E 


3. Set the little glaſs 4B (fig. 12) (which is open 2 


put your hand cloſe upon the top of it at B : then upon 
exhauſting the ait out of the glaſs, you will find your hand 
preſſed down with a great weight upon it; fo that you can 
hardly releaſe it, until the air be readmmted into the glaſs by 
turning the cock &; which air, by aCting as ſtrongly upward 
againit the hand as the external air acted in preſſing it dowg. 
ward, will releaſe the hand from its confinement. 

4. Having tied a piece of wet bladder b (fig. 13.) over 
the open top of the glals { {which is alſo open at bottom) 
ſet it to dry, and then the bladder will be tight like a drum. 
Then place the open end 4 upon the pump+plare, over the 
hole 7, and begin to exhauſt the air out of the plaſs, Ay 
the air is exhaulling, its ipring in the glaſs will be weakened, 
and give way to the prefture of the outward air on the blad- 
der, which, as it is preſſed down, will put on a ſpherical 


the ſtrengih of the bladder de overcome by the weight of 
the air ; and then it will break with a report as loud as that 
of a gun Alf a flat piece of glaſs be laid upon the open top 
of this recc1ver, and joined to it by a flat ring of wer feather 
between them; upon pumping the air out of the receiver, 
the preſſure of the outward ait upon the flat glaſs will break 
it all to pieces, | mange 
5. Immerſe the neck cd (fig. 14.) of the hollow glaſs ball 
eb in water, contained in the phial aa; then ſet it upon the 
pump-plate, and cover it and the hole i with the cloſe recei- 
ver A; and then begin to pump out the air. As the air 
goes out of the rece:ver by its ſpring, it will allo by the 
ſame means go out of the holfow ball 6, through the neck 
dc, and riſe up in bubbles to the ſurface of the water in the 
phial; from whence it will make its way, with the reſt of 
the air in the receiver, through the air-pipe GG and valves 
a and 6, into the open air. When it has done bubblingin 
the phial, the ball is ſufficiently. exhauſted; and then, upen 
turning the cock 4, the air will get into the receiver, and 
preſs ſo upon the ſurface of the water in the phial, as to 
force the water up into the ball in a jet, rhrongh the neck 
ed, and will fill the ball almott full of vater. The reaſon 
why the ball is not quitefilled, is becauſe all the air could 
not be taken out of it; and the ſmall quantity that was let 
in, and had expanded itſelf ſo as to fill the whole ball, 1 
now condenſed into the ſame {tate as the out ward air, and 
remains in a ſmall bubble at the top of the ball; and fo keeps 
the water from filling that part of the ball. 
6. Pour ſome quickſilver into the jar D (6g. 15.) ard 
ſet it on the pump plate near the hole i; then ſet on tht 
tall open receiver AB, ſo as to be over the jar and hole; 
and cover the receiver with the braſs plate C. Screw tit 
open glaſs tube / (Which has a braſs top on it at 4) inte 
the ſyringe H; and putting the tube through a hole in th! 
middle of the plate, ſo as to immerſe the lower end of che 
tube e in the quickſilver at D, ſcrew the end h of the ſyringe 
into the plate. This done, draw up the piſton in the ſyring* 
by the ring J. which will make a vacuum in the fg; 
below the pillon; and as the upper end of the tube open 
into the ſyringe, the air will be dilated in the tube, becaule 
part of it, by its ſpring, gets up into the ſyringe; and x 
ſpring of the undilated air io the receiver ating upon de 
ſurface of the quickſilver in the Jar, will force part of it o 
into the tube: for the quickſilver will follow rhe piſton in 1 
ſytinge, in the ſame way, and for.the ſame reaſon, that 7 


immetſe its lower end into the quickſilver in the jar, 


= 0 9 


tet follows the piſton of a common pump when it is raiſed 


by ſuftion. But to aetote that, erroneous; notion, let the 
air be puraped, out of the receiver, AL, and then all the 
quickltiiver/in the tube will fall down by us, own weight into 
the jar; and cannot be again raiſed one hair's breadth in 
the rave by working: the ſyringe : which ſhews, that ſuction 
had no hand in, railing be quickfilvet: and, to prave that 
it is done by preflure, let the air into the receiver by the 
cock & (üg. 8.) and, its action upon the ſurface of the quick- 
ſitver in the jar will raile it up into the tube, although the 
piſton of the ſytiage continues motiogleſs. If the tube be 
z-0ut 32 or 33 inches high, the quickſilver will riſe in it 
very near as high as it {tands at that time in the barometer. 
And, if the ſycinge has a {mal} hole, as , near the top of 


it, and the piſtos be drawo up above that bole, the air will 


ruſh. th:ough the hole into the tyringe and tube, and the 
quickſilyer will immediately fall down into the jar. If this 
part of the apparatus be air tight, the quickſitver may be 
pumped up, into the tube to the ſame, height that it ſtands 
in tae barometer ;. but it will go no higher, becauſe then 
the weight of the columa in the tube is the ſame as the 
weight of a column of air of the ſame thickneſs with the 
quicklilver, and reaching from the earth to the top of the 
atmolphete. , * 5 

7. Having placed the jar A (fig. 16.) with ſome quick- 
filver in it, on the pump plate, as in the laſt experiment, 
coyer it with the receiver B , then puſh the open end of the 
glaſs- tube de through the collar of leathers in the braſs neck 
C (which, 1; fits ſo as to be air-tight) almoſt doun to the 
quickſilyer in ibe jar. Then exhault the air out of the re- 
ceiver, and it will allo come out of the tube, becauſe the 
tube is cloſe at top. When the gauge mm ſhews that the 
receiver is well exbauſted, puſh. down the tube, ſo 1 to 

ow, 
although the tube be exhauſted of air, none of the quick- 
filver will rife into it, becauſe there is no air left in the re- 
ceiver to preſs upon its ſurface in the Jar. But let the air 
into the receiver by the cock 4, and the quickſilver will im- 
mediately tiſe in the tube; and ſtand as high in it, as it was 
pumped up in the laſt experiment. | | 

Both theſe experiments ſhew, that the quickſilver is ſup- 
ported in the barometer by the, preſſure of the air on its 
turface in the box, in which the open end of the tube is 
placed : and that the more denſe and heavy the air is, the 
higher does the quickli}ver riſe ; and, on the contrary, the 
thinner and lighter the air js, the more will the quickblver 
fall. For, if the handle F be turned ever fo little, it takes 
lome air out of the, receiver, by raiſing one o other of the 
piſtons in its barrel; and conſequently, that which remains 
in the receiver. is ſo much the rarer, and has ſo much the 
leſs ſpring end weight; and thereupon, thequickhiiver falls 
a liitle in the tube; but upon turping the cock, and re- ad- 
mitting the air into the receiver, it becomes as weighty as 
before, and the quickſilver riſes again to the ſame height. 
— Thus we ſee. the reaſon why the quickfilver in the barg- 
meter falls before. rain or ſnow, and riſes before fair wea- 
ther; for, in the former caſe, the air is too thin and light 
to bear up the vapours, and in the latter too denſe and 
heavy to let them fall. ba, 6 EP 

NM. B. In all mercurial experiments with the air-pump, 
wan pipe mult be ſcrewed into the hole i, ſo as to riſe 


"ut 20 inch above the plate, 10 prevent the, quickGlyer 


in the pump- barrel ; and this, according to ſome, is done th 


188 pounds, 


the pipe be open; then put a wet leather upon the he 4. s 


A X+- 4 


from getting into the air-pipe and barrels, in cafe any of it 
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ould be acci\::ntally ſpilt over the jar; for if it once gets 
into the pipes or barrels, it {poil3'rzem, by looſcaing che 
Tolder, and corroding the braſs. ' 

8. Take the tube out of the receiver, 'and put one end 


of a bit of dry hazel- branch, about an inch long, tight in- 


to the hole, and the other end tight into a hole gate through 
the bottom of a ſmall wooden cup: then pour ſome quick- 


-filver into the cup, and exhauſt the receiver of air; and the 


preſſure of the outward air, on the ſurface of the quickhi- 
ver, will force it through the pores of the hazel, from 
whence it will deſcend in a beautiful ſhower into a cup placed 
under the receiver to catch ir, | 5 
9. Put a wire through the collar of leathers in the top af 
the receiver, and fix a bit of dry wood on the end of the 
wire within the receiver; then exhauſt the air, and puſh . 
the wire down, ſo as to.immerſe the wood into a jar of quick- 
ſilver on the pump: plate: this done, let in the air; and up- 


on taking the wood out of the jar, and ſplitting it, its pores 


will be found full of quickſilver, which the force of the air, 
upon being let into the receiver, drove into the Wood. 
10. Join the two braſs hemiſpherical cups A and B (fig. 


17.) together, with a wet leather between them. having a 


hole io the middle of it; then ſcrew the end D of the pipe 
CD into the plate of the pump at 3, and tura the cock E, 
ſo as the pipe may be open all the way into the cavity of the 
hemiſpheres ; then exhault the air out of them, and turn 
the cock a quarter round, which will ſhut the pipe CD, and 
keep out the air, This done, unſcrew the pipe at D from 
the pump, and ſcrew the piece Fh upon it at D; and let 
two ſtrong mea try to pull the hemilpheres afunder by the 
rings g and 4, Which they will find hard to do; for if the 
diameter of the hemiſpheres. be four inches, they will be 
preſſed together by the external air with a force equal to 
And to ſhew that it is the prefſure of the air 
that keeps them together, hang them by either of the rings 
upon the hook P of the wire in the receiver M (hp. 8.) 
and upon exhbaulting the air out of the receiver, they will 


fall aſunder of themſelves. 


11. Place a {mall receiver O (fig. 8.) near the hole ; on 


the pump-plate, and cover both it and the hole with the re- 


ceiver M, and turn the wire ſo by the top P, that its hook 
may take hold of the lirtle receiver by a ring at its top, al- 


lowing that receiver to ſtand with its own weight on the 


plate. Then, upon working the pump, the air will come 


out of both receivers : but the large one M will be forcibly - 


held down to the pump by the preffure of the external air; 


- whilit the ſmall one O, having no air to preſs upon it, will 


continue looſe, and may be drawn vp and Jet down at plea- 
ſure, by the wire PP. But, upon 1=t5:ng it quite down to 
the plate, and admitting the air into the receiver MH, by the 
cock é, the air will prefs ſo {trongly epon the ſmall recei- 
ver O, as to fix it down to the plate; and at the ſame time, 
by counterbalancing the outward preſſure on the large re- 
ceiver M, it will become looſe. This experiment evident- 
ly ſbews, that the receivers are held down by preſſure, and 
not by, ſuction, for the internal receiver continued looſe 
whilſt the operator was pumping, and the external one was 
held down; but the former became faſt immediately, by let- 
ting in the air upon it. | 


12. Screw the end A-(fig. 18.) of the braſs pipe ABF 


| into the hole of the pump-plate, and turn the cock e until 
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which is fixed on the pipe, and cover it with the tall recei - 
ver GH, which is cloſe at top; then exhautt the air out of 
the receiver, and turn the cock e to keep it out; which 
done, unſcrew the pipe from the pump, and ſet its end 4 
into a baſon of water, and turn the cock e to open the pipe; 
on which, as there is no air in the receiver, the preſſure ot 
the atmoſphere on the water in the baſon will drive the wa- 
ter forcibly chrougb the pipe, and make it play up in a jet 
to the top of the receiver. 

12. S-t the ſquare phial 4 (fig. 21.) upon the pump- 
plate; and having covered it with the wire-cage B, put a 
cloſe receiver over it, and exhauſt the air out of the recei- 
ver; in doing of which, the air will alio make its way out 
of the phial through a ſmall hole in its neck vader the valve 
5. When the air is exhauſted; turn the cock below the 
plate, to re-admit the air into the receiver; and as it can- 
not get into the phial again, becauſe of the valve, the phial 
will be broke into ſome thouſands of pieces by the pr: ſſure 
of the air upon it. Had the phial been of a round form, 
it would have ſuſtained this preſſure like an arch, without 
breaking; but as its ſides are flat, it cannot. 


To ſheu the elaſticity cr ſpring of the air. 


14. Tie up a very ſmall quantity of air in a bladder, and 
put it uader a receiver; then exhauſt the air out of the re- 
ceiver, and the ſmail quantity which is confined in the blad- 
der (having nothing to aft againſt it) will expand itſelt fo 
by the force of its ſpring, as to fill the bladder as full as it 
could be blown of common air. But upon letting the air 
into the receiver again, it will overpower the air in the blad- 
Ger, and preis its ſides almott cloſe together. | 

15. If the bladder ſo tied up be put into a wooden box, 
and have 29 or zo pounds weight of lead put upon it in the 
box, and the box be covered with a cloſe receiver; upon 
"exhauiiing the air out of the receiver, that air which is con- 
* fined in the bladder will expand itfelf ſo, as to raiſe up 
all the lead by the force of nts ſpring. 

16. Take the glaſs-ball mentioned in the fifth experi- 
ment, (sg. 14.) which was left full of water all but a ſmall 
bubble of air at top; and having ſet it with its neck down. 
ward into the empty phial aa, and covered it with a cloſe 
receiver, exhauſt the air out of the receiver, and the ſmall 
bubble of air in the top of the ball will expand itſelf, fo as 
to force all the water out of the ball into the phial. 

17. Screw the pipe A (fig. 18.) into the pump-plate, 
place the tall receiver G H upon the plate cd, as in the tweltth 
experiment, and exhauſt the air out of the receiver: then, 
turn the cock e, to keep out the air; unſcrew the pipe from 
the pump, and {crew it into the mouth' of the copper veſſel 
CC (fig. 22.) the veſſel having firſt been about half ſilled 
with water. Then turn the cock e (fig. 18.) and the {prin 
of the air which is conlined in the upper veſſel will force the 
water up through the pipe AB ina jet into the exhauſted re- 
ceiver, as ſtrongly as it did by its preſſure on the ſurface of 
the water in a baſon, inthe twelfth experiment, 

18. If a fowl, a cat, rat, a mouſe, or bird, be put un- 
der a reciver. and tbe air be exhauſted, the animal will be 
at firſt oppreſſed as with a great weight, then grow convul- 
ſed, and at Jaſt expire in all the agonies of a moſt bitte 
and cruel death. | | 

10. If a butterfly be ſuſpended in a receiver, by a fine 
thread tied to one of its horns, it will fly about in the re- 


££ver, as long as the receiver continues full of air; but if 


cover the plates 


A F n it. 


the air be exhauſted, though the animal will not die, arq 
will continue to flutter its wings, it cannot remove itſelf 
from the place where it hangs in the mid4le of the receiver, 
until the air be let ia again, and chen the animal will fly a. 
bout as before. . 

20. Pour fome quickſilver into the ſmall bottle (fg, 
19.) and fcrew the brats coliar c ot the tube BC into the 
brals neck 6 of the bottle, and the lower end of the tube 
will be immerſed into the quick{1)ver, ſo that the air aboy: 
the quickſilver in the bottle will be confined there, becauſ: 
it cannot get out about the joinings, nor can it be drawn 
out through the quickſilver into the tube, This tube is al. 
ſo open at top, and is to be covered with the receiver G and 
large tube EF, which tube is fixed by brals collars to the 
receiver, and is cloſe at the top. This preparation being 
made, exhault the air both out of the receiver and its tu e; 
and the air will by the {ame means be exhauſted out of the 
inner tube LC, through its open top at C; and as the te- 
ceiver and tubes are exhauiting, the air that is confined ia 
the glats bottle A will preſs fo by its ſpring upon the ſur. 
face of the quickſilver, as to force it up in the inner tube 
as high as it was raiſed in the ninth experiment by the pre. 
ſure of the atmoſphere ; which demooltrates that the {pring 
of the air is equivalent to its weight, | 

21 Screw the erd C (fig. 20.) of the pipe CD into the 
hole of the pump- plate, and turn all the three cocks d, C, 


and H, ſo as to open the communications between all dhe 


three pipes E, F, DC, and the hollow trunk 4B. Then, 
g and þ with wet leathers, which have holes 
in their middle where the pipes open into the plates; and 
place the clole receiver J upon the plate g: this done, (hot 
the pipe F by turning the cock H, and <xhauſt the air out 
of rhe receiver /. Then turn the cock d, to {hut out the eit; 
unſcrew the machine from the pump; and having ſcrewed it 
to the wooden foot I, put the receiver K upon the plate 5: 
this receiver will continue looſe on the plate as long as it 
keeps full of air; which it will do until the cock H be tura- 
ed to open the communication between the pipes F and E, 
through the trunk A; and then the air in the receiver A, 
having nothing to act againſt its ſpring, will run from & into 
J. until it be ſo divided betw-en theſe receivers, as to be 
of equal denſity in both; and they will be held down with 
equal forces to their plates by the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, though each receiver will then be kept down but 
with one half of preſſure upon it that the receiver / had 
when it was exhaulted of air; becauſe it has now one half 
of the common air in it which filled the receiver X when lt 
was ſet upon the plate; and therefore a force equal to hall 
the for& of the ſpring of common air will act within the 
receivers againſt the whole preſſure of the common ar upon 
their outſides Thisþs called transferring the air out of one 
veſſel into another. 

22. Put a cork into the ſquare phial A, (fig. 21.) and fe 
it in with wax or cement; put the phial upon the pump plate 
with the wire- cage B over it, and cover the cage with 1 
cloſe receiver. Then, exhauſt the air out of the teceivet; 
and the air that was corked up in the phial will break the 
phial outwards by the force of its ſpring, becauſe there 
no air left on the ontfide of the phial to act againſt the ut 
within it. ; | | 

22. Put a ſhrivelled apple under a cloſe receiver, and ex- 
hauſt the air; then the ſpring of the air withing the appr 
will plump it out, ſo.as to cauſe all the wrinkles Ghee. 
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A View of the GENERAL and CoasTiNG TRADE-WINDS, and MO 


N. B. The arrows among the lines, ſhew the courſe of tbe winds. The double arrows, poi 
the darts always pointing the way that the wind bi 
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point where t the 8. ® and N. K. trafe-winds meet each other near we equator, in 


of the wind on each fide of the equator, at ſome diſtance from it. It is generally ſuppoſed, that the foi 
to us more probable, that this point varies according to the courſe ot the ſun; the ſouth wind extending 
vations are wanting to confirm this. | 
Neither is it eaſy to aſcertain, with preciſion, the exact boundaries between the invariable rrade-winds 
to the ſouth of the equator, extend welt from Sumatra and Java. 
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MONSOONS or SRfTIXG TRADE-WINDS, through the whole Wort». 


, pointing different ways, in theſe places where the lines are thicker than uſual, denote the monſoons, 
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t, in the Paciſic Ocean, is not preciſely aſcertained, We have therefore diſcontinued the ines which denote the courſe 
e ſouth wind extends to the north of the line, as in the Atlantic Ocean: upon what authority, we know not. It ſeems 
ling to the north of the line during our ſummer ſeaſon, and the north wind to the ſouth of it in winter. But obſer- 


nds and the monſoons in the Indian Ocean, near the line; or to ſay exactly, how far the moonſoons, which take place 
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put upon letting the air into the receiver again, to preſs upon 
the epple, it will inflantly return to its former decayed and 
ſarivelled ſtate. "a 

23. Take a freſh egg, allt cut off a litile of the ſhell and 
film from its ſmalleſt end; then put the egg under a receiver, 
and pump out the air; upon which, all the contests in the 
£22 will be forced out into the receiver, by{the expanſion of 
a {mall bubble of air contained in the great ead, between the 
ſhell and film. | = 

34. Put ſome warm beer in a glaſs; and having ſet it on 
the pump, cover it with a cloſg.rcceivergi aod then exbauſt 
th? air. Whilſt this is doing, and thereby the preſſure more 
and more taken off from the beer in the glaſs, the air there- 
in will expand itſelf, and riſe up in indumerable bubbles to 
the ſurface of the beer; and from thence it will be taken a+ 
way with the other air in the receiver. When the receiver 
is near exhauſted, the air in the beer, which could not diſ- 
earangle itſelf quick enough to get off with the reſt, will now 
expand itſelf ſo, as to cauſe the beer to have all the ap- 
pzarance of boiling ; and the greateſt part of it will go o- 
ver the glaſs. | 

25. Put ſome warm water in a glaſs, and put a bit of 
dry wainſcot or other wood into the water, Then, cover 
the glaſs with a cloſe receiver, and exhauſt the air; upon 
which, the air in the wood having liberty to expand it- 
ſelf, will come out plentifully, and make all the water to 
bubble about the wood, eſpecially about the ends, becauſe 
the pores lie lengthwiſe. A cubic inch of dry wainſcot has 


ſo much air in it, that it will continue bubbling for near half 
an hour together. | 


Or WINDS, 


AS the air is a fluid, ſubjected to the ſame laws of gravi- 
tation as other fluids, it neceſſarily has a conſtant tendency 
to preſerve an equilibrium in every part; fo that, if by any 
means whatever it is rendered lighter in any one place than 
another, the weightier air will ruſh in from every fide to- 
wards this place, till as much be there accumulated as makes 
it of an equal weight with the reſt of the atmoſphere: It is 
theſe currents of air which*are called wings. © Ol 

Many are the cauſes which may vary the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and occaſion particular topical winds. 

Although other cauſes may occaſion winds in certain cir- 
cumſtances, yet their principal and moſt univerſal cauſe is 
the ſun, which warmeth the air to a much greater degree 
in ſome places of the atmoſphere than in others; and as the 
air is ſuſceptible of a great degree of expanſion by heat in 
thoſe places where it is heated to any conſiderable degree, 
it 13 expanded fo much as to become lighter than the air in 


thoſe places where it is colder; ſo that the weightier cold. 


air from all the circumjacent parts ruſhes towards this point 
to reſtore the equilibrium which had been deſtroyed: So 
that if there be any particular part upon the earth's ſurface 
Where the ſan acts conſtantly with greater force than on any 
Other part, a current of air will conſtantly flow from theſe 
towards the warmer region: but the ſun acts with greater 
orce upon thoſe parts of the earth which are neareſt the 
J44tor, than thoſe which approach towards either Pele; 
o that we might naturally expect that a wind would con- 
antly blow from the polar regions towards the Equator; 
Which is really found to be the caſe in the Torrid Zone, 
where the influence of the ſun overcomes almoſt all the o- 


wer leſſer cauſes. which produce the variable winds in our 
Vor. III. No. 89. 2 
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more northerly regions. However, even in the Torrid Zone, 
theſe north and ſouth winds are varied in different, ways. 

Although the heat of the equatorial region is greater 
than any other; yet as the ſun acts perpendiculagly in bis 
diurnal courſe upon one point of the equator only at,one 
time, and immediately paſſes over it; and as the air retains 
the heat communicated to it by the ſun but for a ſhort time, 
cooling gradually as he retires, and continuing (till to de- 
creaſe till his influence again returns the following day; the 
degree of heat upon this great circle mult be very different 
in different parts, and perpetually varying in every point; 
which mult in ſome — — tend to diſturb thoſe winds co- 
ming from the polar regions, which we have already men- 
tioned. To comprehend clearly what will be the effects of 
this rotation, let us conſider what effect it would naturally 
produce upon the equator with regard to wind, ſuppoſing 
no other cauſe ſhould interrupt it. And here we mult obſerve, 
that as the point upon which the ſun acts with the greateſt 
power is conſtantly moving from eaſt to weſt, the air to the 
eaſt of that point over which the ſun has more lately paſſed 
will be more rareſied than that to the welt, and will natu- 
rally flow towards that point from eaſt to weſt with greater 
velocity than from welt to eaſt, as the cool air to the welt 
of that point will be interrupted in its motion towards it by 
the motion of the ſun meeting it. Hence therefore it follows, 
that from the diurnal motion of the earth from welt to eaſt 
a conſtant eaſt wind would always be produced, were it not 
obſtructed by other cauſes. But as there is a conſtant ſtream 
of air lowing from the polar towards the equatorial regions, 
a compoſition of theſe two currents of air acting at the 
ſame time will produce a north-eaſt wind in all parts of the 
northern hemiſphere, and a ſouth-eaſt wind in all parts of 
the ſouthern one. Theſe winds are known by the name of 
the general trade-winds. 

If there were no inequalities on the ſarface of our globe, 
and if it were compoſed of a ſubſtance perfectly homogeneous, 
this wind would invariably take place at all times on every 
part of the earth's ſurface; but as this is not the caſe, it ig 
liable to ſeveral very conſiderable variations. In all thoſe re. 
gions towards the poles, as the influence of the ſun is there 
but weak, other leJer cauſes occaſion particular winds, and 
diſturb that regularity which at firſt view we might expect, 
ſo that the general trade wind does not invariably take place 
beyond the 280 or zoth degree of latitude ; and the regions 
between. that and the poles have nothing but variable winds. 
Even in the Torrid Zone, there are many cauſes which in 
particular places alter this direction of the wind; ſo that 
the genuine tradz-winds do not take place except in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans on each fide the equator to the 
diſtance of 28 or 30 degrees, and in the greateſt part of the 
Indian ocean to the ſouth of the Equator as appears, more di- 
ſtinctly upon the Mar; ſee Plate CXLVI. where the courſe 
of the winds are marked by the direction of the roles, the 
darts pointing in the ſame direction as the wind blows, 

Having thus explained the nature and cauſes of the gene- 
ral trade wind, we now proceed to take notice of the prin. 
cipal deviations which take place in the Torrid Zone. The 
general trade-wind, when thus altered at particular ſeaſons, 
is known by the name of monſ90ns. There are other varia. 
tions, which, although as general, are yer of ſmaller and more 
limited influence. Theſe are known by the name of br2e- 
zes; and as they blow -periodically from the ſea, they 
are — vn [ca or land breezes, 1 take place more 
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or leſs in every ſea coaſt within the-tropics. As the cauſes 
of the monſoons will be more clearly compreheaded after 
the nature of theſe breezes is explained, we ſhall urſt con- 
ſider them. | 

The ſea and land breezes of the Torrid Zone are gentle 
periodical winds regularly ſhifting twice every day, and 
blowing from the ſea towards the land during the day time, 
and from the land towards the ſea in the night. Thele 
breezes do not blow with an equal degree of force through- 
out the whole day and night. but are perperually varying, 
being always ſtrongeſt about mid-day and midnight, and be- 
coming gradually weaker till the time of change in the e- 
vening and morning ; about which time the air continues 
for a ſhort ſpice perfectly calm: but in a little the breeze 
begins to be felt on the fide oppolite to that from which it 
blew laſt, ſo faint at firſt as hardly to be perceived ; but by 
degrees acquiring greater {trength, it goes on jncreaſing for 
fve or fx Hours, after which it again as gradually ſinks and 
dies away. They always blow di ectly off or towards the 
ſhore, and never extend their influence to a great diſtance 
from it, although this is varied by particular circumſtances 
in different places; as they never extend fo far from the 
points of capes and promontories, as in deep bays ; nor up- 
on the windward, as lee ſhores. 

Theſe breezes are produced by the ſame cauſe which gives 
riſe to the trade-wind, viz, the heat of the fun. In theſe 


warm reg ons the days and nights are nearly of an equal 


length throughout the whole year; the fun rifing high in 
the day time, and deſcending almoſt perpendicularly at night; 
which occaſions a much greater variation between the heat 
of the day and night than is experienced in the more tem- 
perat- climates ; and it 1s this great difference between the 


heat of the night and day which produces the breezes, For 


the rays of the ſun are reverberated from the land during 
the day-time, much more powerfully than from the ſea, whoſe 
ſurface is conſtantly evaporating ; and the air above the land 
is rendered much warmer, and conſequently more rarified, 
than above the ſea; fo that a current of air neceſſarily takes 
place at that time from the ſea towards the land, increa- 
Ping and diminiſhing in ſtrength as the heat increaſes or de- 
cliness But when the ſun deſcends below the horizon, the 
evaporation from the furface of the ſea is ſtopt, or greatly 
diminiſhed, and the cold which it occaſioned is of conſe- 
quence removed: the reverberation of the ſun's rays from 
the ſarface of the earth is likewiſe removed, and the air a- 
bove the land quickly reſumes” its natural degree of cold, 
which is always greater than the ſea, when the influence of 
the ſun is withdrawn; ſo that the air above the lea becomes 
warmer during the night than that above the Jand, and a 
current of air is of courſe eſtabliſhed from the land to the 
ſea, which forms the Jand-breeze, which acts as uniformly, 
z|though leſs powerfully, than the ſea-breeze; blowing at 
fr(t gently as the air begins to cool, and gradually gathering 


| ſtrength as the ſun retires below the horizon; till his influ- 


ence begins to be full again in the morning, when it gradu- 
ally gives place to the more powerful influences of the ſea- 
breeze. Theſe breezes are not, however, entirely confined 
to the Torrid Zone, They are even felt in more northern 
regions : the ſea breeze in particular being almoſt as per- 
ceptible during the ſummer ſeaſon along the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean and the Levant, both on the African, and 
European and Aſiatic ſhores, as within the tropics. * Even 
in our own colder climate, che effects of this are often ſen- 


- 


* 


ſibly felt during the ſummer ſeaſon; although, from the 
length of the day and ſkorineſs of the night, the difference 
between the heat of theſe is far leſs than in warmer climates 
And although the ſhortneſs of our nights prevents us from 
feeling a nocturnal breeze, ſimilar to the land- bree zes of the 
Torrid Zone; yet in every ſerene evening we have an on- 
portunity of obſerving a phenomenon, proceeding trom a 
ſimilar cauſe with that which occaſions them in warmer cli. 
mates, For as the waters retain their heat longer than the 
earth after the ſun- withdraws, the moitture which was fai. 
ſed during the heat of the day to a ſmall diſtance from the 
earth's ſurface is quickly condenfed by the cold of. the e- 
vening, and falls down in copious deus; whereas that which 
is above the furface of. the water is more ſlowly condenſed, 
by reaſon of the heat which that element retains longer, 
and hovers at a ſmall diſtance above it in the form of a denſe 
vapour, which ſlowly ſubſides as it loſes its heat. This is 
the cauſe of thoſe low miſts which are ſo often ſeen hover- 
ing above the ſurface of rivers and other waters in the even- 
ings towards the end of ſummer, 

It was already obſcrved, that in the Indian ocean the ge- 
neral trade wind only took place in ſome parts to the ſouth 
of the Equator, To the north of the hne, and in ſome 


places to the ſouth ot it in that ocean, the general trade-wind 


only blows regularly for fix months, and during the other 
ſix months the wind | lows in a direction entirely oppoſite. 
It 1s theſe winds, which ſhitt thus regularly, which are called 
Monſoons, although they are alſo ſometimes called trade. 
winds, | 

At the Equator the days and nights are always of an e- 
qual length throughout the whole year; ſo that the heat be- 
ing thus equally divided, it never arives to ſuch an intenſe 
degree as to be inſupportable to the inhabitants. And as 
there is no viciſhiude of ſeaſons at the Equator, ſo at the 
Poles they never experience the more pleaſing viciſſitudes 
of day and night, the ſun never ſetting during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, ror riſing above the horizon during the winter: 
and although the day decreaſes in length as we recede from 
the pole, from ſix months to - hours; yet io all 
high latitudes the ſun deſcends for ſuch a ſhort ſpace below 
the horizon, and in ſuch an oblique direction, that the dif- 
ference between the heat of the day and night is but very 
inconfiderable. From which it follows, that during this ſea- 


ſon, when the ſus continues to act with ſuch uninterrupted | 


influence upon the ſurface of the earth, the air will then be 
raritied more above thꝭ dry land than upon the ſurface of 
the water; ſo that a wind would naturally ſet in at that time 
from the ſea towards the land, ſimilar to the diurnal ſea- 
breezes in the warmer climates ; and on the contrary, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, the air in theſe northern regions be- 
ing colder above the land- than the water, the winds will 
naturally blow from the land towards the ſea, fimilar to the 
land-breezes of the Torrid Zone. But as the influence of 
the ſun, although of longer continuance, is in general more 


languid in climates of a high latitude than in thoſe near the 


line, it is not to be expected that theſe effects will follow 
with the ſame regularity as in the Torrid Zone; being more 
apt to be interrupted by leſſer cauſes which affect the at- 
moſphere and produce winds in different directions. Jet 


| theſe are not ſo totally interrupted, but that we can eaſily 


trace their effects even. in our own cold climate: Fot du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon, the large continent to the eaſt of us, 
being more heated than the Atlantic ocean weſtward, bee 


| j 


daces a general tendency of the current of air towards the 
eaſt, inſomuch that erh Winds ate obiervcd to prevail 
more than any other, not oaly here, but in all the frontier 
countries on the continent, during the ier teaton, And 
caterly winds become again more prevalent in the winter 
and /pring On the contrary, it is obleived in North Ames 
rica, hat the eafterly winds prevail more in /ummer than at 
any other time; and the we winds always prevail during 
the cold months of winter. The lame effects take place 
with a greater degree,of conſtancy in other paris of Europe, 
particularly in Greece, and the countries in that neigh bour- 
hood; as the ancient Greeks have particularly remarked, 
that the winds blew from the ſouth during the heat of /um 
mer, particularly about the dog-days, and from the north 
during the colder weather of winter. 

Any attentive reader, who has accompanied us thus far, 
will readily ſee. that the moz7/oons which take place in the 
tn lian ocean proceed trom the fame general cauſe, For 
when the ſun, in his +nnual courſe, has croſſed the /ine, and 
comes to act very (ſtrongly upon the extenſive countries of 
Arabia, Perſia, China, and the other parts of Iadia, theſe 
b:come heated to a much higher degree than the ocean to 
the ſouth of them; and the air above theſe extenſive coun- 
tries being ſo much rarefied, naturally draws the wind to- 
wards that place, which, by overcoming the general irade- 
wind, produ-es the /putherly monſoons which take place in 
all thoſe ſeas during the months of April, May, Zune, Fu- 
ly, Auguſt, and September. But when the fun bas again 
retreated towards the ſouthern hemiſphere, this great de- 
gree of heat in theſe countries ſubſides, and the genuine trade- 
wind again reſumes its natural courſe; forming what they 
call the northerly monſonn, which blows in the months of 
0:her, November, December, January, February, and 
March : and as the continent of Aſia now aſſumes a great- 
er degree of cold than the Atlantic or Pacific oceans in the 
ſame latitude, it produces a br.fker and more ſteady gale 
during the continuance of this monſoon, than is ever expe- 
rienced in the general trade wind. 

Having thus explained the nature of the monſoons in ge- 
neral, we ſhall proceed to conſider the particulars which in- 
fluence the direction of theſe in thoſe parts where they take 
place. In all that part of the Indian ocean which hes be- 
tween the iſland of Madagaſcar and Cape Commorin, the 
wind 'blows conſtantly from the W. S. W. between the 
months of April and October; and in the oppoſite direct. on 


from the month of O@sher till April, although with ſome 


Variation in different places, as theſe winds are neither ſo 


ſtro g nor conſtant in the By of Bengal as in the Indian o- 


cean. And it is thkewiſe remarkable, that the S W. winds 
in theſe: ſeas are generally more /outherly on the African 
ſide, ard more wwe/terly on the [ndian, as appears diſtinctly 
in the map. But theſe variations are not repugnant to the 
general theory. For it is ſufficiently known, that high 
lands in every part of the globe are much colder than low 
and flat countries; and as that part of Africa is very bigh 
and mountainous, the cold in theſe regions is much greater 
than in the more flat countries of Arabia and India; ſo 
that the wind naturally blows from theſe cold regions, in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, towards the warmer continent, of Aa: 
Which occaſions thoſe inffections of the wind to the eaſtward 
Which take place in theſe ſeas during the ſummer months; 
and is ſtill farther aſſiſted by the peninſula of /ndia, the 
kingdom of. Siam, and the iſlands of Sumatra and Java, 
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on the eaſtern part of this ocean, ly ing ſo much far ther fourth 


than the kiagdomso f Arabia and Pe ia; ſo that theſe, be- 
ing more heated than the ocean to the wef{ward, naturally 


draw the wind towards them, and produce the eafterly va» 


riation of the monſoon which takes place in this part of the 
ocean, while the warm and ſandy defarts of Arabia draw 
the winds more ditectiy zorthward near the African coaſt. 

In theaſtern parts of the Indian ocean, beyond the iſland. 
of Sumatra, through the gulf of Siam and bay of Ton- 
guin, and along the ſouthern parts of China, and among 
the Philippine iſlands, Gc. to the north of the Equator, the 
monlſoons cbſerve a different direction, blowing nearly due 
ſouth and north, Here the greateſt part of the warm con- 
tinent is to the welt of this diſtrict, which makes the wind 
naturally aſſume this direction. A little to the eaſt of this, 
among the Mariamne i/lands, the general trade-wind takes 
place, there being no continent to the north of them to oc- 
caſion monſoons. 


The mooſoons are as regular in the eaſtern part of the 


Indian ocean to the ſouth of the Equator, as they ate to the 


north of it ; as here a northern monſoon ſets in from the 


month of October till Ap il, and a ſouthern from April till 
October. And here, as to the north of the line, we fad the 
direction of the monſoons varying according to particular 
circumſtances in different places: for about the iſland of Su- 
matra, and towards the welt end of Java, the monſoons 
ſet in nearly from the north and ſouth ; but toward Celebes 
and Timur, they begin to tend a little more to the eat and 
weſt, gradually declining as they approach the coaſt of New 
Guinea, near to which the northerly monſoon from Odtober 
till April blows from the N. W. and the oppolite mon- 
ſoon from the S. E. between October and April. The 
reader will eafily perceive that theſe monſoons are occaſion- 
ed by the continent of New Heend and Guinea, which 
being heated by the ſun when in the ſouthern ſigns, draws 
the wind towards that in the ſummer ſeaſon, in the ſame 
manner as the continent of Mia produces the monſoons to 
the north of the ine. And it is likewile ſufficiently plain, 
that the inflection of theſe periodical winds about C2/ebes and 
Timur is occaſioned by that part of the continent called 
New Guinea jutting out ſo near to the Equator to the eaſt 
of theſe, and drawing the wind toward that quarter. 

Theſe are the molt general and extenſive monſoons which 
take place in our globe. But there are other periodical 
winds, which occur in particular places in theſe warm regions, 
that deſerve particular attention. 1 | 

In the R-d-Sza, the monſoon ſhifts as regularly as in o- 
ther places; but being influenced by the coaſts, it tends & . 
little more to the north and ſouth than in the Indian ocean. - 

On che ſouth coaſt of AMrica, to the ſouth of C. Corientes, 
and about the ſouthern parts of the iſland, of Madagaſcar, 


the regular trade-wind from the S. E. takes place between 


+» 


October and April; but from April till Odsber the wind 
blows from the W. or N. W. and is at that ſeaſon exceed. 
ingly cold. This is evidently occaſioned by a cauſe alrea- 
dy taken notice of: for, notwithſtanding the high and cold 
nature. of this continent, yet when the ſun is to the ſouth - 
of the line, his powerful influence at that ſeaſon ſo far a- 

bates their natural degree of cold, as not to interrupt the 

general trade. wind between the months of Odober and April: - 
But when he returns to the northern hemiſphere, the high 
mountains of Africa reſume their native coldneſs, and re- 


pel the general irade-winds by their cold and more . 
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ful blaſt, ſo as to produce the intemperate monſoon which 


here takes place between the months of April and Oober, 
From Mozambique, to cape Guardaſay, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, the monſoons are a little more irregular than 
in the other parts of the Indian ocean. Fot it is ob- 
ſerved, that between ©fober and January the winds are 
variable, although chiefly from the north. In Fanuary the 
N. E. monſoon ſets in, and continues regular till the month 
of May. From My till Odtaber the winds again become 
variable, but blow chiefly from the ſonthern points; but in 
the. months of June, July, and Auguſt, there are frequent 
calms, eſpecially about the bay of Melinda, which ſome. 
times continue for ſeveral weeks together, and extend only 
about a hundred leagues from ſhore. 
efore we can explain the cauſe of this irregularity clear- 
ly, it will be neceſſary to attend to the direction of the wind 
on each fide of this track at each particular ſeaſon, In 
the months of October, November, and December, the 
winds are here variable, but chiefly from the north. Now 


during thefe three months, the wind to the ſouth of this 


beyond C. Corientes blows from the 8. E. at the Red 
Sea, and all to the north of this the wind during this 
ſeaſon of the year is from the N. E And as the fun 
is then perpendicular to the bay of Melinda. theſe op- 
fite winds here meeting and oppoſing one another, and 
being both of them ſtopt in their courſe weſtward by the 
cold regions of Africa near the Mountains of the Moon 
will naturally produce the variable winds here obſerved 
according as the one or the other of theſe three balan. 
cing powers ſhall predominate: although, as the coaſt here 
runs away towards the ſourh-weſft, it is natural to expect 
that the northerly wind, which follows the ſame direction, 
ſhould more frequently prevail than thoſe which are oppo- 
ſed by it ; eſpecially when we confider, that the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, now beginning to be warmed by the influence 
of the fun, will coacur in drawing the wind to the ſouth- 
ward ; and when the continent of Africa is more heated in 
the months of January and February, it does not oppoſe 
the eaſterly monſoon, ſo that the winds become then more 
fixed than before. But in the months of June, July, 
and Auguſt, the wind to the ſouth of C. Corientes is from 
the N. W.; and near the Red Sea, and throughout the 
northern part of the /ndian ocean, theS. W. monſoon is 
then in its greateſt vigour; ſo that on each end of this 
diſtrict the wind is blowing in an oppoſite direction; from 
which reſults theſe calms about Melinda, which we juſt 
now mentioned, | 
This much may fuffice for the ſhifting winds on the 
African and Afiatic coaſts. As to America, the only 
places where the wind ſhifts regularly are, the bays of 
Honduras and Campeachy on the eaſt, and that of Pana- 
ma and ſome parts on the coaſt of Mexico on the weſt, 
with a ſmall track upon the coaſt of Brazil. In the ſouth 
part of the bay of Honduras, between C. Gratia de Dio, 
and C. la Bela, the common trade-wind between E and 
NE blows between March and November; from October till 
March, there are weſterly winds ; not conſtant or violent, 
but blowing moderately ſometimes two or three days, or a 
week; and then the eaſterly breeze may again prevail for 
an equal length of time. The reaſon of the peculiarity 
here obſerved is this. During the ſummer ſeaſon, the bigh 
land on the Inu, of Darien is ſo much warmed as not 
o interrupt the courſe of the general trade-winds, But 
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when he retires to the ſouthera h:miſphere, the cold upon 
the //hmus at that ſeaſon becomes ſo great, as to condenſe 
the air to ſuch a degree as to repell the trade - wind for {ome 
time: but not being coofed to ſuch an intenſe degree as in 
ſome of the larger continents, the trade- wind at times 0. 
vercomes and repells theſe land breezes in its turn, and 
produces the phenomena above deſcribed. And tha? this ig 
really the caſe, appears evident from this circumſtance, that 
the /and-breezes are molt prevalent and of longeſt duration 
in the coldeſt months of December and Fanuary ; before and 


after which two months, the trade-wind being generally 


checked, only a day or two about the full or change of the 
moon. As theſe weſtern breezes on this coaſt take their 
riſe from the ſame cauſe as the duirnal land breeze in warm 
climates, they may be conſidered as land-breezes of two cr 
three days continuance, and forming an intermediate ſtep 
between the /and-breczes and monſo2ns. Although the in- 
fluence of theſe breezes is felt farther off at ſea than the 
common diurnal breeze, yet they do not extend a great way, 
being ſeldom felt above twenty or thirty or forty leagues 
from ſhore ; and about C. La Vela, which is much expo- 
ſed to the eaſt wind, theſe breezes ſeldom extend above eight 
or ten leagues from ſhore. Land breezes of the ſame na- 
ture, and p oceeding from ſimilar cauſes, are alſo experienced 
in the winter ſeaſon in the bay of Campeachy which are there 
known by the name of Summaſenta winds, Beyond C. /4 
Vela theſe weſtern breezes are not felt, which is undoubt. 
edly occaſioned by the whole of that coaſt as far as C. 
St Auguſtine being ſo much expoſed to the general trade. 
wind, which here ſweeps along the coaſt with ſo much 
violence as almoſt totally to repreſs the weaker influence 
of the breezes, But between C. St Auguſtine and St 
Catharine's iſland, or a little farther, we again meet with 
a variation of the wind at different ſeaſons, as it is here 
obſerved to blow in an E or NE direction from September 
till April; and from April till September from. the SW, 
This variable wind, or monſoon, like the others on this 
coalt, extends but for a very ſhort way from ſhore, and 
is evidently occaſioned by the ſame cauſes as the other 
periodical winds. For, in the ſummer-months, (which in 
this climate is between September and April, the land of the 
continent being heated by the ſun, draws the trade-wind 
from its common courſe of SE, a little to the weſtward; 
and as the coaſt here tends towards the SW, the wind 
in ſome meaſure (as it always does) follows the ſame direc- 
tion, and produces this ENE monſoon. But, in the WiD- 
ter, when this region becomes more cool, the eaſt wind 
is repelled by the-denſe cold air from the mountains; by 
which means it is bent to'the northward, and is forced along 
the coalt to C. Sr Auguſtin, where metting with no fur- 
ther hindrance, it again falls in with the general trade · wind, 
and is carried along with it in its proper direction. 

We have purpoſely omitted mentioning, the winds on 
the weſt coaſts of 4{/rica and America, till the others wer? 
explained, as the cauſes of the peculiarities here obſerved 
will be now more eaſily comprehended. On the coalts 
of Chili and Peru, in America, from 259 or 30? of ſouth 
latitude to the line; and on the parallel coaſt of Angola, 
&c, in Africa, the wind blows all the year from the ſouth, 
varying in its direction a little in different places according 
to the ditection of the coaſt, towards which it always in- 
elines a little. But whatever is the direction at any one place, 
it continues the ſame throughout the whole year 3 

ay 
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But there is this difference between this wind upon the 
coaſts of Chili and Angela, that it extends much farther 
out to ſea upon the former than upon the latter. 

ln order to explain the cauſe of this ſingular phenome- 
ron, it is neceflary to recollect, that the general trade-wind 
is produced by the concurrence of two ſeparate cauſes, 
One is the great heat of the equatorial region, by which 
one would be produced a conſtant north or ſouth wind. 
The other is the diurnal revolution of the earth, which 
would cauſe a perpetual teadency of the air-in theſe warm 
regions from eaſt to welt. From the concurrence of theſe 
two cauſes reſult the general trade-wind, which would 
conſtantly blow from the SE or NE, as we have already de. 
monſtrated. But if any one of theſe two cauſes, in any 
particular place, is prevented from producing its full effect, 
while the other continues to exert its influence, the general 
direction of the wind will be varied, and it will aſſume ano- 
ther, Thus, if the eaft wind was prevented from acting in 
2ny particular place, while nothing interrupted the /outh or 
vorth wind, it is evident that the air would ruth towards 
the equator in that direction which was neareſt and eaſieſt, 
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| 
a whether that ſhould be pointing eaſtward or weſtwatd. 
d Now as the high mountains in the internal parts of 4/7ica 
e and America interrupt the courſe of the eaſt wind near 
1 the ſurface of the earth, while theſe coaſts of which we now 
t. treat are entirely open to the ſouth, the wind naturally 
1 ruſhes along the coaſts of Chili and Angela from north to 
» ſouth ; and as the low lands near the ſhore, in theſe warm 
h regions, is generally warmer than the fea, the wind will 
e naturally point in towards the ſhore, as is generally obſerved 
t to happen. 

h This, then, is the obvious cauſe of the ſouth wind which 
e always prevails upon the coaſts of Chili and Peru, as well 


3 
* 


a along the ſhores of Angola, 2 &c, But it is 
only near the ſhore that this can take place; nor can it ex- 
tend to a great height above theſe low and fertile regions. 
For as the internal parts of theſe countries are exceedingly 
high; but more eſpecially the Andes of America, which 
experience a perpetual degree of cold more intenſe than ſome 
polar regions ever experience; the air muſt here be conden- 
led to a very great degree, and ſend forth from theſe high 
regions a perpetual wind to every ſide, which occaſions al- 
molt all the peculiarities that have been remarked in theſe 
climates : For by oppoſing the general current of the trade- 
vind upon the eaſtern part of theſe continents, they pro- 
produce theſe deluges of rain which ſupply the immenſe ri- 
vers of the Amazons, La Plata, Cc. theſe do not, like the 
Nile and Gambia, ſwell only at a particular ſeaſon, and 
then ſhrink into. a diminutive ſize again, but continue through- 
cut the whole year, with leſs variation of ſize, to pour their 
immenſe floods of water into the ocean. Theſe cold winds 
lkewiſe ſtretching io the weſtward, at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance above the warmer regions of the ſea-coalt, at length 
deſcend as low as the ocean, and form the general trade- 
wind, and occaſion that unuſual degree of cold which mari- 
ners have fo often complained of even under the ine to 
the weſtward of America. To the ſame cauſe alſo mult we 
attri ute the thick fogs ſo common upon the ſouthern parts 


aities of that ſingular climate about Lima and the kingdom 
of Valles in South America; for the vapours which are ex- 
beled in ſuch 
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of CVili and along the coaſts of Peru, with the other peculi- , 


great abundance in the warm regions on the 
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vey variation, and always blows from ſome ſoutherly point. ſea ſhore, are, at a little height above the earth, condenſed 


by the cold winds which come from the mountains, and 


form theſe thick miſts which are ſo often obſerved in this: 


climate. The ſame effects are felt in {ome degree on the 
ſimilar coaſt of Africa. But as the mountains of Africa 
are not ſo high as the Andes of America, nor approach fo 
near the weſtern coaſt, the effects are leſs ſenſible here than 
in America. The great height of the udes above the 
mountains of the ſimilarly ſituated country of 4frica, is the 
only reaſon why the effects on that coaſt are not felt to an 
equal degree, although ſimilar in kind. 

A more ſingular deviation from the general trade-wiad is 
obſerved to take place on the African and American coaſts 
to the north of the line, than thoſe we have taken notice of 
to the ſouth of it, For it is obſerved, that from California 
to the bay of Panama, all along the coaſts of New Spain, 
the winds blow almoſt conſtantly from the weſt or SW, 
nearly directly oppoſite to the trade- wind; and on the coaſt 
of Africa from C. Bayador to C. Verde, they blow chiefly 
from the NW, ſtanding in upon the ſhore ; from thence the 
wind bends gradually more and more from the north to the 
welt, and ſo round to the SW, all along the coaſt of Gur. 
nea, as will be diſtinctly ſeen by the map. After what we 
have ſaid of the winds on the ſouthern parts of theſe regions, 
it will be unneceſſary to ſpend much time in explaiving the 
cauſe of theſe peculiarities, as it will evidently appear that 
they are nearly the ſame, the variations here obſerved be- 
ing occaſioned by the particular direction of the coaſt. Thus, 
along the coaſt of New Spain, the wind blows nearly the 
ſame direction in every place, as there are no remarkable 
bendings on the coaſt; being uniformly drawn towards the 
ſhore, by the great heat of the low part of the continent 
near the ſea ; which in theſe regions is always more heated 
than the water of the ocean, and occaſions that inflectiop. 
Bur as the coaſt of Africa is more irregular, the winds alfa 
are found to be more different in their direction. To the 
north of C. Verde, as the coaſt ſtretches nearly /outh and. 
north, the wind, being drawn towards it a little, blows 
from the NW. But beyond that, the coaſt bends more 
eaſtward to(, Palmas; from which it runs E or NE all along 
the coaſt of Guinea, the wind ſhifting gradually more and 
more to the welt, ſtill pointing in upos the coaſt. And as 
there is nothing to oppoſe the current of air, which comes 
from the ſouth, along the coaſt of Angola, it ſtretches for- 
ward till it comes within the influence of the coaſt of Guinea, 
and is there drawn in towards the ſhore in a SW direction. 
But as it is only the lower regions of the coalt of Guinea 
which are ſo much warmed, the high mountains within 
continuing cold; the northerly wind coming from theſe 
meeting and oppoling the ſoutherly winds in the higher re- 
gions of the air, by their mutual conflicts occaſion thoſe. 
inceſſant rains and tremenduous thunder ſo remarkable alorg- 
the whole of this uncomfortable coaſt. : 

It has been often obſerved by mariners, that there is a 
track of ſea to the welt of Guinea from five to ten degrees 
of north latitude, in which the trade wind blows with lefs 
Readineſs than in any other part of that ocean being almoſt 
conſtantly troubled with calms and tornadoes ; the cauſe of 
which the reader will perceive by inſpeQing the map: as he 
will eafily ſee that the winds are drawn from this quarter 
almoſt in every direction; ſo that there can be here no con- 
{tant wind; but being exhauſted of its air, it mult become 
lighter than the circumjacent parts, and muſt then be ſup- 
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plied from either ſide, as chance or occaſional circumſtances 
may direct, which occaſions thoſe ſudden flurries and, tor- 
nadoes here obſerved. 
* Before we take our leave of this ſubject, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that in the Bay of Panama, the winds between 
September and March are eaſterly ; but from March till 
September they blow chiefly from the SSW ; that is, du- 
ring the winter months, while the ſun is far from them, the 
winds are off ſhore ; and during the ſummer months, the 
land being heated to a conſiderable degree, they are drawn 
towards the ſhore as uſual, It is remarkable, however, that 
thisis the only parton the weſt of a Jarge continent where the 
wind ſhifts regularly at different ſeaſons; which ſæems to be 
occafioned by the great height of the /hmus of Darien, and 
the Terra Firma to theealt of it, and the nearneſs of theſe to 
the ſea, in compariſon of the mountains near Benin on the 
ſimilarly ſituated coalt of Africa; which is greatly aſſiſted by 
the deepneſs of the bay, which, by bending ſo much to the 
eaſtward from C. Lorenzs, is in a great meaſure ſcreened 
from the force of the ſouth winds, which allows the winter 
breeze to extend itſelf upon the bay with more facility. We 
ought here alſo to remark, that along the coalt of Mexico, 
between C Pelanco and Guatimala, there are land winds 
which blow in the months of May, June, and July, called 
by the Spaniards Popogaios. They greatly reſemble the 
Summaſenta winds in the Bay of Campeachy, as they blow 
both night and day a moderate breeze without intermiſſion, 
{ometimes three or four days or a week together. Bat as 
theſe blow from the land in ſummer only, whereas the Sam- 
»aſenta's blow only in winter, they mult be occaſioned by a 
di Fzrenmt cauſe; which ſeems to be this: As the continent 
which divide the ſouth ſea from the Bay of Mexico and Gulf 
cf Hundurat, is but of very ſmall breadth, and in many 
places very high ground, the heat which it receives from 
the fun in ſummer is not fo great as on the ſimilar coaſt of 
Africa: and as the trade-wind coming from the great Atlantic 
ocean ſweeps along the eaſtern part of the American coaſt 
from C. St Auguſiine to the Bay of Honduras with very 
great violence at that ſeaſon, the ſmall heat of this narrow 
Continent, is not ſufficient to ſtop it entirely during that 
ſeaſon; ſo that at ſome times it blows for a ſhort time quite 
acroſs it, ard occaſions thoſe winds called Popopaios. 
Peſid s theſe more general winds, there are likewiſe ſome 
particular winds which are only felt in particular places at 
certain times, whoſe effects are ſo ſingular as to merit at- 
tetion ; ſome of which we ſhall here take notice of. In the 
Gulf of Pera, particularly at Ormuz, during the months 
of Tune and Jah, there fometimes blows from the welt, 
for a Cay or two together, a hot ſuffocating fiery wind, 
which ſcorches up and deſtroys any animal that may be 
expoſed to it; for which reaſon, almoſt every body leave 
their habitations at Ormuz during theſe two months, and 
retire to the mountoins near Schiras in Peta, where they 
enjoy a more comfortable climate. To explain the cauſe 
of which, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that along all the coaſts 
of {/ia, to the north of the Indian ocæan, the diurnal ſea 
2nd land breezes take place, as in every part of the torrid 
zone; by means of which, the monſoons are not felt cloſe in 
upon the ſhores. Bat as the monſoon continues to blow 
1e gularly at a ſmall diſtance from ſhore, ſo in all probability 
it continues its courſe without interruption at a ſmall diſ- 
tance above the ſurface cf the earth, Now when the mon- 
boa is in its greateſt yigour, its inflaence will ſometimes de- 


produced the ſalutary ſea- breeze; and as the earth is thus 


theſe currents of cold air, ruſhing from each fide of the 
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ſcend even as low as the ſurface of the earth, and, inter: 
rupting the courle of the $r2-2es, hurry along with it theſ. 
warm vapours, which ought to have aſcended upwards, and 


deprived of the refreſhing influence and moiſture of the . 
breeze, the air, by the ſtrong reverberation of the ſun.bear;s 
from ſuch dry and fandy countries as Arabia, mult foon * 
be heated to an amazing degree, and produce theſe hot and 
ſuffocating winds, Ir is allo remarkable, that theſe hot 
winds are more often experienced near headlands, where 
the ſea-breezes are weakeſt, which ſeems to confirm this 
hypotheſis Winds ſimilar to theſe in kind, though not in de- 
gree, are felt upon the coaſt of Coromandel during the months 
of Zune, Fuly. and Auguſt, while the weſt monſuon reigns; 
and on the Malabar colt they are likewiſe felt in the 
months of December and January, while the eaft monſoon 
reigns ; but theſe are much leſs powerful than either of 
the others. As theſe hot winds always come from the 
land, they are known upon theſe coalts by the name of 
Terreno's. | 

It has likewiſe been obſerved, that on the coaſt of 4/+icato 
the north of C. Verde, during the months of December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, there ſometimes blows, for a day or 
two together, an eaſterly wind, fo very intenſely cold as to 
be almoſt as deſtructive as the warm winds at Ormuz. We 
have already in ſome meaſure explained the cauſe of this 
phenomenon. During theſe months, when the ſun is far 
from them, his influence is leſs felt than at other ſeaſons, 
and the northerly wind upon the coaſt is of courſe weaken- 
ed, iaſomuch that the cold produced by the mountains in 
the heart of the country being now in its greateſt degree of 
force, burſts its uſual confinement for a time, ſpreading to the 
welt with great violence, and producing thoſe uncommon 
effects already mentioned, Thoſe who fail on theſe coaſts, 
diſtinguiſh this particular wind by the name of Hermatar. 

Theſe are the principal winds, whether conſtant or perio- 
dical, that take place within the tropics; and thus ſimple are 
their cauſes. | 

The ſacceſhon of fea and land breezes renders the Tor- 
rid Zone not only habitable but com'ortable. Beſides, as 


globe, and carrying along with them vaſt quantities of aque- 
ous vapours which they collect from the ſurface of the 
earth in their courſe, meet and oppoſe one another at that 
part of the atmoſphere where the influence of the ſun is 
greateſt at the time, the water is there forced from the clouds 
in ſuch prodigious quantities, as to produce a diverſity of 
ſeaſons in the Torrid Zone, ſomething ſimilar to what 1s ex- 
perienced in more temperate climates ; with this difference 
however, that whereas, in temperate climates, the warmeſt 
and moſt comfortable ſeaſon is when the ſun approaches 
neareſt perpendicular to them, in theſe warmer climates 
the heavy rains which fall upon them at that ſeaſon mode- 
rates the heat, and prevents the ſun from having ſuch an effec 
as at other times; ſo that their coldeſt and moſt incoaſtant 
weather, which they call winter, is at that ſeaſon, when, 
without this cauſe, they would be expoſed to the ſun's moſt 
powerful influence. ' 

We ſhall only take notice of one other inſtance of th! 
happy effects produced on our globe, by the laws of natur 
with reſpe& to winds, We have ſeen, that in the great 41 
lantic and Pacific oceans, the trade-wind blows conltant!y 
from the eaſterly points throughout the whole year, {9 tha: 
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fhins ſail from eaſt to we within the tropics with the ut- 
molt facility; but it is abſolutely impoſſible in theſe feas to 
{a | from weſ/ to ea, as the wind would be conſtantly a- 
ezin't them; fo that ſhips bound for any port to the eaſ{ward 
in theſe regions, mult ſtand to the th or ſouth till they 
are beyond the limits of the trade auindt, where they meet 
with variable breezes, by the help of which they fail to the 
Hard. But if the fame copſtant trade-wind had taken 
place in the northern part of the Indian Ocean, it would 
hive been impoſſible to hare ſailed to the eaſtward at all; 
becauſe the continent of Aſia would have prevented the ſhips 
from (ailing far enough norih to find the variable winds. 
Par here, as in almoſt every caſe in which the operations of 
natute are concerned we fiad, that what produceth the diſ- 
eaſe, at the ſame time furniſheth a remedy: for that very: con- 
tinent which would have ſtood in our way going northward, 
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PNEUMATOCELE. See Mepicixe and SurGtry. 
FNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines proper in diſ- 
eaſes of the lungs, in which refpication' is affected. 

PO, a great river of Italy, riſing in the Alps, and running 
firlt eaſt, ſoon after turns directly north, through Pied- 
mont, where it receives the Doria; then paſhng north-eaſt, 
it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels into the gulph of 

Venice. ah. 

POA, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia claſs. 

The calix has two valves including ſeveral flowers; the 
ſpike is oval, with pointed valves. There are 20 ſpecies, 
twelve of them natives of Britain, | 

POCHARD, in ornithology. See Anas. 

PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the feet. See Mx- 
DICINE. 

PODALIA, a province of Poland, bounded by Volhinia, 
and the Ruſhan Ukrain, on the north and north-eaſt; by 
Budziac Tartary, on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the river Nieſter, 
which ſeparates it from Beſſarabia and Moldavia, on the 
ſouth-weſt; and by the province of Red-Ruſha, on the 
north- wel? | 

FODENSTIEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Franconia: ſituated in E. leng. 119 35“, N. lat. 49? 


00 | 
PODEX, in anatomy. See Anvs. 
LODOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of the polyan- 
Cria monogynia claſs, The corolla has nine petals, and 
the calix three leaves; the capſule is oval and unilocu- 
lar. There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of 
Britain. 2 | 
mY a compoſition in verſe of a due length and mea- 
ure. 8 
Poems are pgeverally denominated from the ſubject- mat- 
ter, as the apobaterion, epibaterion, epinicion, epithala- 
mium, genethliac, elegiac, ſatiric, epitaph, panegyric, 
lyric, paſtoral, &c. and others from the manner of nar- 
ration, as epic, dramatic, Cc. to which may be added 
odes, eelogues, and idylliums To this head may alſo be 
referred ſeveral other compoſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, 
as the acroſtic, 'enigma. anagram, cento, echo, Cc. 
POET, the author of a poem. Sce PoE. a | 
POETRY, the art of compoſing poems, or pieces in verſe; 
or, as defined by Voſſius, the art of repreſenting actions 
n metre, _ POO IO TO : 
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draws the wind towards itſelf at one ſeaſon, which makes 
that courſe of navigation unneceſſary, the ſhifting of the 
m0nſo5rs ſupplying a nearer and more commodious coutrſe. 
Thus we ſee, that where ever the ſea is open to the fouth 
or north, near the tropics, ſo as that ſhips are at freedom to 
reach the variable winds, the trade-wind conſtantly blows 
in one direction; but where-evzr there is any extent of con - 
tinent within the verge of the Torrid Zone, fo as that they 
could not be at liberty to reach the variable winds, there the 
courſe of the trade. wind is altereg, being drawn towards it 
in ſummer, and from it in winter, forming that ſhifting 
wind called monſoont. From which we may naturally iofer, 
that as there are no menen in the Pacific or Atlantic, or 
in the weſtern part of the Indian ocean, to the ſouth of the 


line, there are no extenſive continents near the tropics in cis 
ther of theſe places. | 


1 

Voſhus thinks that love was the firſt occaſion of poetry; 
which is not improbable, conſidering that this affection 
is coeval with mankind, is univerſal, and naturally pro- 
ductive of poetry. Vet it undoutedly owes its increaſe and 
progreſs to religion. Dacier indeed calls it the offspring 
of religion; and it is certain, in the earlieſt ages of the 
world, that it was uſual to ſing hymns to the honour of 


the gods upon ſolemn feſtivals, Du Bos thinks that 
poetry has been employed in all ages, even by the moſt 


unpoliſhed nations, to preſerve the memory of paſt events. 


Its principal aim is to flatter our ſenſes and imagination: 
for, according to Plato, it awakes the ſpiritual empire of 
the ſoul. Every kind of poetry charms us in proportion 
to its object, fays Du Bos; and to be very affecting, it 
ought to be very exact. It is not the ſame with poetry 
as with other arts; for an ignorant perſon may judge of 
poetry by the impreſſion it makes on him: whence all 


men have a right to give their opinion concerning a piece 


of poetry, and this judgment ought to be founded on ex- 
perience rather than on argumentation Poetry is an art 
where every thing ſhould pleaſe. It is not enough to ex- 


hibit nature, which in certain places and circumſtances is 


rude and unpleaſant; but the poet muſt chuſe in her what 
is beautiful from what is not: whence a poet oughy to 
chuſe, for the ſubject of his imitation, ſomething that is 
naturally affecting. 
poetry, which cooliſts in diſcerning very preciſely what 
ought to be ſaid figuratively, and what to be ſpoken 
ſimply ; and in kuowing where ornament is required, and 


There is a particular rhetoric for- 


where not: yet the ſtyle ſhould be copious, and every 
ſpecies of writing in this art ſhould have a diction proper 


to itſelf, 
or thoſe which form a good poet, are ſeldom found uni- 
ted in one perſon : he mult have an extraordinary genius, 
great natural gifts, a wit juſt, piercing, ſolid, and uni- 
verſal ; an underſtanding clear and diſtinct; an imagina- 
tion neat and pleaſant ; an elevation of ſoul that depends 
not on art, or ſtudy, and which is purely a gift of hea- 
van, and mult be ſuſtained by a lively ſenſe and vivacity, 
a great judgment to conſider wiſely of things, and a vi- 


The qualifications,” then, neceſſary for poetry, 


* 


vacity to expreſs them with that grace and abundance 


which gives them beauty. Ia fine, to accompliſh a poet, 
is required a temperature of wit and fancy, of ſtrength 
and ſweetneſs, of penetration and delicacy; but, above 
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all, he muſt have a ſovereign eloquence, and a profound 
capacity, Theſe are the qualities that muſt concur to- 
gether to form the genius of a poet, and ſuſtain his cha - 
racter. | f 

POICTIERS, the capital of Poictou, in France, ſituated 
on an eminence, near the river Clain: E. long. 15, N. 
lat. 46% 00. 

POICTOVU, a territory of France, in the province of Or- 
leanois, ſituated ſouth of the river Loire, being bounded 
by the provinces of Anjou and Britany on the north, by 
Touraine and Berry on the eaſt, by Santoign, Angoumois, 
and Aunis on the ſouth, and by the ocean on the welt. 
It is one hundred and fifty miles long, and ſeventy broad, 

POINCIANA, in botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 

gynia claſs. The calix conlilts of five leaves, and the 
corolla of five petals; the (ſtamina are long. There are 
three ſpecies, all natives of India, 

POINT, a term uſed in-various arts, 

PoixT, pundtum, in geometry, as defined by Euclid, is a 

quantity which has no parts, or which is indivifible. 

PoixT, in grammar, a character uſed to mark the diviſions 
of diſcourle, 

Poixrs, in heraldry, are the ſeveral different parts of an 
eſcutcheon, denoting the local poſitions of any figure. 

There are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon, as repre- 
ſented in Plate CXLV. fig. 2. where A ſhews the dexter 
chief; B, the preciſe middle chief; C, the ſiniſter chief; 
D, the honour-point ; E, the feſs-poiat, called alſo the 
centre; F, the nombril-point, that is, the na vel- point; 
G. the dexter baſe; I, the ſiniſter baſe; H, the preciſe 
middle baſe. | 

POISON, in medicine. See Mepicine, p. 152. 

POLAND, a large kingdom of Europe, ſituated between 
169 and 34* eaſt longitude, and between 46® and 579 
north latitude ; bounded by Rufſha on the north and eaſt; 
by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tranſilvania, and Hungary, on 
the ſou h; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Sileſia, 
on the weſt; being almoſt ſquare, and ſeven hundred miles 
over either way. f 5 

POLAR, in general, ſomething relating to the poles of the 
world, or poles of the artificial globes : thas we meet 
with polar circles, polar dial, polar projection, &c. 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered as having 
poles ; but chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the magnet. 

POLE, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities of the axis 
on which the ſphere revolves. | 

PoLz, Ptrcn, or Ros, in ſurveying, is a meaſure con- 
taining ſixteen feet and a half. : 

Pork, or PoLARr STAR, is a (tar of the ſecond magnitude, 
the laſt in the tail of urſa minor. See AsTRONOMNY, 
p 486. | 

Pol E car. See MusTELA. 1 

POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, an appellation 
given to books of controverſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity. 

POLEMONIUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 

monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five ſegments ; 
the ſtigma is trifid ; and the capſule has three cells. The 
ſpecies are five, only one of which, viz. the cæruleum, 
or great valerian, is a native of Britain, 

POLIANTHES, in borany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The corolla is bell-ſhaped ; and the fila- 
ments are inſerted into the faux, There is but one ſpe- 
£1E8, , 5 
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POLICY, or Porirr, in matters of government. See 
PoLiTty. 

For policies of aſſurance, or inſurance on ſhip , houſes 
lives, Gc. fee INSURANCE. s 

POLISHER, or Buznisxes, among mechanics, an in- 
ſtrumeat for poliſhing and burniſhing things proper to take 
a poliſh. The gilders uſe an iron- poliſher to prepare their 
metals before gilding, and the blood - ſtone to give them 
the bright poliſh after gilding. 

POLISHING, in general, the operation of giving a gloſs 
or luſtre to certain ſubſtances, as metals, glaſs, marble, 
Ge. See MeTaL, Grass, Oc. 

POLITICS, the firſt part of economy, confiſting in the 
well governing and regulating the affairs of a ſtate, for 
the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tranquillity, 
and morals, - 

POLITY, or Poricy, denotes the peculiar form and con- 
ſtitution of the government of any (tate or nation; or, 
the laws, orders, and regulations, relating thereto. 

Polity differs only from politics, as the theory from 
the practice of any art. 

POLL, a word uſed in ancient writings for the head: hence 
to poll, is either to vote or to enter down the names of 
thoſe perſons who give in their votes at an election. 

POLLACK, io ichthyology. See Gapvs. 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb or great 
toe, according as either manus or pedis is added to it, 
See ANATOMY. 

POLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude in the conſtellauon gemini, or the twins. See A- 
STRONOMY, p. 487. 

POLOCZK the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name, 
in the duchy of Lithuania, in Poland: E. long. 299, N. 

- lat. 569 30. | 

POLYACANTHA, in botany. See Canpvuus, 

POLY ADELPHIA, in botany, See Borany, p. 635. 

POLYANDRIA, in botany. See BoTtanry, p. 635. 

POLYAN THUS, in botany. See PaiuurA. 

POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, ſignifies a medicine that 
ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes, 

Sal PoLYChrEST, a compound falt made of equal parts 
of ſalt-perre and ſulphur, laid on a red-hot crucible. 

POLYCNEMUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of three leaves, and 
the corolla of five petals; and it has but one round ſeed. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Germany, 

POLYGALA, iy botany, a genus of the diadelphia oftan- 
dria claſs. The calix confſts of five leaves; and the 
pod is cordated, and has two cells. There are 24 ſpe- 
cies, only one of them, wz2, the vulgaris, or milk-wort, 
a native of Britain. | 

POLYGAMIA, ia botany. See Borax, p. 635- 

POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or huſbands, in the 
poſſeſhon of one man or woman, at the ſame time. 

Many arguments have been offered to prove the unlaw- 
fulneſs of polygamy ; one of the principal of which is, 
that the males and females brought into the world are 
nearly on a balance; only abating for a ſmall excels on 
the fide of the males, to make up for the extraordinary 
expence thereof in war and at ſea: whence it evidently 
follows, that nature only intends one wife, or one huſ-. 
band, for the ſame perſon ; ſince if they have more, ſome 
mult go without any at all, Hence it is juſtly concludes” 
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that the Chriſtian law, which prohibits polygamy, is more 

agtet able to the law of nature than the Mahometan, and, 
we may add, than the Jewiſh law, by which polygamy 
was tolerated. 

POLYGLOTT, among divines and critics, chiefly denotes 
a bible printed in ſeveral languages. See BIE. 
POLYGON, in geometry, a figure with many ſides, or 

whole perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides at leaſt : 
ſuch are the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, Oc. 52 
POLYGONATUM, in botany. See ConvaALLaARkita. 
POLYGONUM, in botany, a genus of the oftandria tri- 
gynia claſs, It has no calix; the corolla has bve ſeg- 
ments; and there is but one angular ſeed. The ſpecies 
are 27, eleven of them natives of Britain. 
POLYGYNIA, among botaniſts. - See Boranr, p. 635. 
POLYHEDRON, in geometry: denotes a body or ſolid 
comprehended under many ſides or planes. 
PoLYHEDRON, in optics, is a multiplying glaſs or lens, 
conſiſting of ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſpoſed into a convex 
form. See Orrics. | 
POLYMATHY, denotes the knowledge of many arts and 
ſciences. 
POLYMNIA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 


gamia neceſſaria claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous ; it 


has no pappus; and the calix conſiſts of ten leaves. There 


are two ſpecies, both natives of America, 

POLYPUS, in © zoology, a ſpecies of the hydra, which, 
although cut in a thouſand pieces, and in every diretion, 
{till exiſts, and each ſection becomes a compleat animal. 

POLYPETALOUS, among botaniſts, an epithet applied 
to ſuch flowers as conſiſt of ſeveral petals, or flower-leaves. 

POLYPODIUM, in botany, a genus belonging to the cryp- 
togamia filices claſs. The fructifications are diſpoſed in 
round ſpots. on the margin of the leaf. There are 65 
ſpecies, 14 of them natives of Britain, 

POLYPREMUM, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of four leaves, and 
the corolla, which is rotated, of four ſegments ; the cap- 
ſule is compreſſed, and bilocular. 

POLYPUS of the heart. See Mepicine, p. 158. 

POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting of more 
ſyllables than three; for when a word conſiſts of one, 
two, or three ſyllables, it is called a monoſyllable, diſ- 
ſyllable, and triſyllable. 85 

POLYTHEISM, in matters of religion, the doctrine or 
belief of a plurality of gods. | 

POLYTRICHUM, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
muſci claſs. The anthera is operculated, and the calyp- 
tra hairy, There are three ſpecies, one of them, viz. 
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PONDICHERRY, a town of India, on the Coromandel - 


POR 


coaſt, ſixty miles ſouth of Fort St. George. | 


_ 


PONTEDERIA,; in botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one bilabiated pe- 
tal cut into ſix ſegments; and the capſule has three cells. 
There are three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 


PON TEFRACT, a borough-town, eighteen miles ſouth - 
weſt of York. It ſends two members to parliament, 
PONTIFICATE, is uſed for the ſtate or dignity of a pon- 


tif, or high prieſt ; but more particularly, in modern wri. 
ters, for the reign of a pope. | 


PONTON, or PoxToox, in war, denotes alittle floating 


br dge made of boats and planks. 


PONTUS, the ancient name of the countries ſituated on the 


. ſouth fide of the Euxine fea, now a part of Afiatic Turky. 


POOL, in geography, a borough and port town of Dorſet- 


ſhire, ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, twenty 


miles eaſt of Dorcheſter, It ſends two members to par- 
liament. N | 


POOLOWAY, one of the Banda or nutmeg-iflands in the 


Indian ocean: E. long. 128, S. lat. 30 30, | 


POOP, the ſtern of a ſhip, or the higheſt, uppermoſt, a 


hinder part of the ſhip's hull. 


POOR, in law, an appellation given to all perſons who are 


in ſo low and mean a condition, as that they either are, 
or may become a burden to a pariſh. 


POPAYAN, a province of South America, bounded by 


Terra-Firma, on the north ; by New Granada, on the eaſt ; 
by Peru, on the ſouth ; and by the pacific ocean, on the 
, welt ; fituated between 75 and 80 degrees weſt longitude, 
and between the equator and 5 degrees of north latitude, 
0g four hundred miles long, and about three hundred 
broad. „ 


POPE, the ſovereign pontiff, or ſupreme head of the Ro- 


miſh church. The appellation of pope was anciently gi- 

ven to all Chriſtian biſhops ; but about the latter end of 

the eleventh century, in the pontificate of Gregory VII. 

it was uſurped by the biſhop of Rome, whole peculiar 
title it has ever ſince continued. 


Porz's TERRITORIES, in Italy, are bounded by the Ve- 


netian territories, on the north; by the gulph of Venice, 
en the north-eaſt; by Naples, on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the 
Tuſcan ſea, on the ſouth-weſt ; and by the duchy of Tuſ- 
cany, on the north-weſt, almoſt encompaſkng that duchy 
on the land fide; being about two hundred and twenty” 


miles long, and from twenty to one hundred and forty in 
breadth, 


Porz, in ornithology. See ALCA. 
POPLAR, in botany. See PoruLvs, 


the commune, or great golden maidenhair, a native of POPLITAUS, in anatomy. See AnaTOMY, p. 208. 


Britain. 
POMEGRANATE. See Punicas. | 
POMER ANIA, a province of Upper Saxony, in the north 
of Germany ; bounded by the Baltic-ſea, on the north ; 
by Poland, on the eaſt; by another part of Poland, and 
Brandenburg, on the ſouth ; and by the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg, on the weſt. | 


POMME“, or PonnerTE', in heraldry, is a croſs with 


one or more balls or knobs at each of the ends. 


PFOMMEL, or PummEL, in the menage, a piece of braſs, 


POPPY, in botany. See Paraves, | 
POPULAR, ſomething that relates to the common people.” 
- POPULUS, the poplar, in botany, a genus of the diœcia 


octandria claſs. The corolla of the male is turbinated, 
oblique, and eatire ; the ſtigma of the female is quadri-' 
fid ; and the capſule has two cells, containing many pap- 
pous ſeeds. There are five ſpecies, three of them na- 
tives of Britain, viz. the alba, or white poplar; the ni- 
gra, or black poplar ; and the tremula, or trembling pop- 


lar, or aſp. 


or other matter, at the top and in the middle of the ſad- PORCELAIN, a fine ſort of earthen-ware, chiefly manu- 


dle- bow. 22 ne | 
P?OND-WEED, in botany. See PoTamoctToNn. 
Vor. III. Ne 90. 2 


factured in China, and thence called china-ware. The 
molt juſt idea we can form of the porcelain, or china- 


6 L. E. 9 F ware, 


* 
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Ware, is, that it is an half vitriſied ſubſtance, or manu- 
facture, in a middle ſtate between the common baked 


earthen ware of our vulgar manu actures, and true glaſs. 
This is the eſſenttal and diſtinctive character of porcelain ; 


and it is only by conſidering it in this light, that we are 


to hope of arriving at the perfect art of 1quitating it in 
Europe This attempt is to be made on thele principles 
io two different manners. The one by finding ſome appro- 
priated matter, on which fire acts with more than ordi- 
nary ſtrength, in the time of its paſhag from the common 
baked ſtate of earthen ware into that of glaſs. The o- 
ther is to compoſe a paſte of two ſubſtances, reduced to 
a powder; the one of «hich ſhall be of force to reſiſt a 
very violent fire, ſo as not to become vitrified in it; and 
the other a matter very eaſily vitrifiable. In the tirlt caſe, 
. the matter is to be taken out of the fire at the time when 
it is imperfectly vitrified ; and in the other, the compound 
maſs is to remain in the furnace, till the one ſubltance 
which is the more eafily vitrifable is truly vitrified ; and 
being then taken out, the whole will be what porcelain is, 
a ſubſtance in part vitrified, but not wholly ſo. The firſt 
method is that by which the European porcelain has been 
generally made, which though it may be very beautiful, 
yet it is always eaſy to diftinguiſh even the fineſt of it 
from the china-ware: and the nature of the two ſubſtan- 
ces appears evidently different: theſe owing all their 
beauty to their near approach to vitrification, are made 
to endure a long and violent fire, and are taken from it 
at a time when a little longer continuance ſhould have 
made them perfect glaſs; of the contrary, the china- 
ware being made of a paſte, part of which is made of a 
ſubſtance in itſelf {ſcarce poſhble to be vitrthed, bears the 
Hre in a yet much more intenſe degree than ours, and is 
in no danger of runoing wholly into glaſs from it. 
The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe, are well 
| known by the names of petunſe and kaolin; and on exa- 
mining theſe, it appears very evident, that we have in 
Europe the very ſame ſubſtances, or at leaſt ſubſtances 


of the very ſame nature, capable of being wrought into 


porcelain equally beautiful and fine. | 
PorCELAIN-SHELL, See CYA. 
PORCUPINE, in zoology. See HisTrIx. 
PORE, in anatomy, a little interſtice or ſpace between the 
parts of the ſkin, ſerving for perſpiration. 

PORELLA, in botany, a genus of moſſes, the anthera of 
which is multilocular and foraminoſe. See Moss. 
PORIA, a genus of funguſes, growing horizontally ; but 

having its under ſide not formed into lamellæ, but full 
of little holes or pores. cot | 
There are a great many ſpecies of poria, among which 
is the agaric of the ſhops. See Acaric, and STYPTIC. 
PORPESSE, in ichthyology. See DELynixus. 
PORPHYRY, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone of a plain 
uniform maſs, ſpotted with ſeparate concretions, of great 
hardneſs, giving fire with. ſteel, not fermenting with a- 
cids, and very flowly and difficultly calcining in a ſtrong 
kre. | J 
Porphyry is of ſeveral forts; as, 2. The porphyry of 
- the ancients, which is a moſt elegant maſs of an extreme- 
ly firm and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy, and of 
a fine ſtrong purple, variegated more or leſs with pale, 


red, and white: its purple is of all degrees, from the cla- 
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ret colour to that of the violet; and its variegations are 
rarely diſpoſed in veins, but ſpots, ſometimes very (mall 

and at others running into large blotches, It is leſs fine 
than many of the ordinary marbles; but it it exeelils them 
all in hardneſs, and is capable of a moſt elegant poliſh, 
Ft is (till found in immenſe ſtrata in Egypt, 2. The hard 
red lead-coloured porphyry, variegated with black, white, 
green, This is a moit beautiful and valuable ſubſtance. 
It has the hardneſs, and all the other characters of the o- 
riental porphyry; and even greatly excels it in brightneſs, 

aud in the beauty and variegation of its colours, It is 
found in great plenty in the iſland of - Minorca; and is 
extremely worth importing, for it is greatly ſuperior to all 
the Iralian marbles, 3. The bard, pale-red porphyry, 
variegated with black, white, and green. This is of a 
pale fizſh-colour ; often approaching to white. It is va- 
riegated in blotches from half an inch to an inch broad. 
It rakes a high poliſh, and emulates all the qualities of 
the oriental porphyry. It is found in immeaſe ſtrata in 
Arabia Petrza, and in the Upper Egypt: and io ſepa- 
rate nodules in Germany, England, and Ireland i 

PorPHyYRY-SHELL. See Mukex. 

PORRUM, ion botany, See ALtium. of 

PORT-GREVE, or PoxT-crave, was formerly the prin- 
ci pal magiſtrate of maritime towns. The chief magiſtrate 
of London was anciently called by this name, till Richard 
I. cauſed the city to be governed by two baliffs; ſoon 

after which king John granted the city a mayor. 

PorT-L* ORIENT, in geography, a fortreſs and port-town 
of Britany ia France, at the mouth of the river Blavet: 
W. long. 3“ 15˙, N. lat. 47% 42. 

Por 'r-Lov1s, a port-town of Britany in France, ſituated 
in the bay of Biſcay : W. long 3% 6', N. lat. 37 42“ 

Por- MAu ON, a port-town of the iſland of Minorca, ſitu- 
ated on a fie bay at the eaſt end of the iſland, in E. long, 
4* 6', N. lat. 39 50. | 6 

Por Kovar, the name of two monaſteries of Ciſtercian 
nuns, in the dioceſe of Paris; the one near Chevreuſe, 
at the diſtance of five leagues from Paris, called Port- 
Royal of the fields; and the other in Paris, in the ſuburbs 
of St James. | ; 

The nuns of the former of theſe monaſteries, proving 
refractory. were diſperſed; when many eccleſiaſtics, and 
others who were of the ſame ſentiments as theſe religious, 
retired to Port Royal, took apartments there, andprint- 
ed many books: hence the name of Port-Royaliſts was 
given to all of their party, and their books were called 
books of Port-Royal; from hence we ſay the writers of 

Port Royal, Mefſheurs de Port Royal, and the tranſla- 
tions and grammars of Port- Royal. F505 

Poa TKO TAL, in geography. a port-town, ſituated in the 

extremity of a long point of land, in the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland of Jamaica: W. long. 779, N. lat. 179 30. 
PoxrT-RKO YAL, an iſland on the coaſt of South- Carolina, 
which, with the neighbouring continent, forms one of 
the moſt commodious harbours in the Britiſh plantauons : 
W. long. 80, N lar. 31 45. | 
PORTA,-or YEWA PORTA, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 


b. 244. | wa 
PORTATE, or a Cxoss PoRTATE, in heraldry, 2 eroſs 
which does not ſtand upright, as croſſes generally do, 


bat lies acroſs the eſcutcheon in bend, as if it wee 
| catiie 
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carried on a men's ſnoulders. See Plate CXLV. fig. 3. 

PORTRENTRU, a city of Switzerland, in we biboprick 
of Baſil: E. long' 99, N. lat, 499 300. 

PORTER, a kind of malt-liquor, which differs from ale 
znd pale-beer in its being made with bigh.dried malt. 
See BREWING. | | | 

FOR IICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on the 

. ground, fupported by columns, where people walk under 

covert. - 


PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, ſituated in the 


- Engliſh channel, ten miles ſouth of Dorcheſter, famous 
for producing the beſt free-{tone. - 
PoxTo BELLO, a port-town of America, ſituated on the 
- narrowelt part of the iſthmus of Darien : W. long. 82“, 

N. lat. 109. | 
Poe To-R1Co, an iſland in the American ocean, one hundred 
and twenty miles long, and fixty broad, which produces 
ſagar, rum, and ginger : ſituated between 64® and 689 
of W. long. and in 8 of N. lat.” It is ſubje& to Spain. 
The e er called Porto Rico, and St John's city. 
Pos ro SANTO, the leaſt of the Madeira iflands, eighteen 
miles in circumference: W long. 169, N. lat. 339, 
PORTRAIT, in paiatiag, the repreſeatation of a perſon, 
and eſpecially of a face, done from the life. 
In this ſenſe we aſe the term portrait-painting, in con- 
tradiſtinction to hiſtory- painting, where a reſemblance of 
pet ſon is uſually diſregarded. Portraits, when as large 


as the life, are uſually painted in oil- colours; ſometimes 


they are painted in miniature irh water colours, crayons, 

paſtils, &c | | 
PURTSMOUTH, a borough and port town of Hampſhire, 
- fi.uated on à fine bay of the Engliſh channel; it has one 

of the molt ſecure, capacious, and beſt fortified harbours 

in England: W. long 1 6“, N. lat 50% 48“. It lends 
two members to parliament 


PORTUGAL, the moſt weſterly kingdom in Europe: it 


is about three hundred miles long, and one hundred 


broad; and is ſituated between 7“ and 109? of W. long. 
and between 37 and 42% of N. lat. being bounded by 
Spain on the north and eaſt, and by the Atlantic ocean 

on the ſouth and weſt. This country is neither ſo hot 
bor ſo fruitful as Spain; it however produces plenty of 

grapes, olives, oranges and lemons 


PORTUGALLICA NAA, earthof Portugal, the name 


of a fine altringent bole, dug in great plenty in the nor 
thern parts of Portugal, and eſteemed a remedy againſt 
' Poiſons and venomous bites, and malignant fevers. 
PORTULACA, in borany, a genus of the dodecandria 
' monopynia claſs. The corolla confilts of five petals, 
and the calix of two ſegments, There are fix ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. 
POSE”, in heraldry, denotes a hon, horſe, or other beaſt 
ſtanding ſtill, with all his four fect on the ground. 
POSITIVE, a term of relation, oppoſed to negative, It 
is alſo uſed in oppofition to relative or arbitrary: thus 
we ſay, beauty is no poſitive thing, but depends on the dif- 
ferent taſtes of people R 1 
OSITIVE D+ GREE, in grammar, is the adjective in its 
ſimple ſi gnification, without any compariſon. See GR AN- 
MAR. | 
FOSSE comrraTvs, in law, ſignißes the power of the 


county, or the aid and afliſtance of all the knights, 


(Fos ). 
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gentlemen, yeomen, Jabourers, ſervants, apprentices; 
Sc. and all others within the county that are above the 


age of fiftec-2, except women, eccichaftical-perſons; and 


{uch as are decrepit and infirm. 

This poſſe comitaius is to be raiſed where a riot is 
committed, a poſſeſſion kept upon a forcible entry, or 
any force of refcue uſed, contrary to the king's writ, or 
in oppoſition to the execution of juſtice; and it is the 

duty of all ſheriffs to aſſiſt juſtices of the peace in the ſup- 
preſſion of riots, &c. and to raiſe the p.fle comitatus, or 
to charge any number of men for that purpoſe, 
POSSESSION, -in Scots law. See Law, Tit. viii. 11. 
POSSESSIVE, io grammar, a term applied to pronouns 
which denote the enjoyment or poſſeſhon of any thing 


either in particular or in common: as meus, mine; and 
tuns, thine. 

POSSESSORY action, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xxx. 18. N 2 
POSSIBILITY, in law, is defined to be any thing that is 

. altogether uncertain, or what may or may not be. 

Poss1B1LITY alſo denotes a noa-repugnance to exiſting, 

in any thing that does not any way exiſt, L 

POSSIBLE, is ſometimes oppoſed to real exiftence; and 
is underſtood of a thing which, though it does not actually 

exiſt, yet may exiſt; as a new (tar. 

POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one who frequently 
changes horſes, poſted or placed on the road, for quick- 
er diſpatch. The word is alſo applied to the houſes 
where ſuch a perſon takes up and lays down his charge, 

la England, poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of par- 
liament in the twelfth year of the reign of Charles II. 
which enabled the king to ſettle a polt-office, and appoint 
a governor, 

Penny Pot r, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London 

and the adjacent parts : by which any letter or parcel not 


exceeding ſixteen ounces weight, is ſpeedily conveyed to 


and from all parts within ten miles of London, 
POSTDAM, or PoTspan, a town of Germany in the 


marquiſate of Brandenburg, ten miles ſouth-weſt of 


Berlin. 


 POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the death of bis fa- 


ther, or taken out of the body of a dead mother ; from. 
- whence it is frequently applied to the works of an author 
not publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 
POSTING, among merchants, the putting an account ſor- 
ward from one book to another, particularly from the 


journal or walte-book to the ledger, See Book-KEEr- - 


ING. | 

POSTLIMINIUM, among the Romans, the return of one 
who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or had been baniſhed- 

or taken by an enemy to his own country and ſtare. 

POST ULATE;, in mathematics, Cc. is deſcribed to be 
ſach an eaſy and ſelf-evident ſuppoſition, as needs no 
explication or illuſtratioa to render it intelligible ; as, 
that a right line may be drawn from one point to ano- 
ther. 

POTAMOGETON, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria- 
tetragynia claſs. It has no calix, nor ſtylus ; but has 


four petals, and four feeds. There are 12 ſpecies, 10 of 


them natives of Britain. 
POTANCE. in heraldry, a croſs like that repreſented in: 
Plate CXLV. fg. 4. | : 
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PVT 

in the making of glaſs, ſoap, &c. n 
The method of making pot- aſn is directed by Dr Shaw, 
as follows, Burn a quantity of billet- wood to grey afhes; 
and taking ſeveral pounds of theſe aſhes, boil them in 
water, ſo as to make a very ſtrong lixivium, or lye. Let 
this lye be (trained through a coarſe liden cloth, to keep 
out any black parts of the half-burat wood, that might 
happen to remain in the aſhes: then evaporate this ſtrain- 
ed lye in an iron-pan over a quick fire almoſt to drinefs: 
then taking out the matter remaining at the bottom, and 
* putting it into an iron-crucible, ſer it in a ſtrong fire till 
the matter is melted, and then immediately pour it out 
upos an iron-plate, where it ſoon cools, and appears in 
the form of a ſolid lump of pot-aſn. Much after this 
manner is pot-2ſh made in the large way of buſineſs, for 
- the ſervice of the ſoap- boiler, glaſs-maker, fuller, &c. 
But according to the difference of the wood or com- 
buſtible matter employed, with the manner of turning it, 


and conducting the proceſs, different kinds of pot- aſh are 
prepared. 


POTATOE, in botany, See ConvorvuLvs, of which 


it is a ſpecics. 


POTENT, or PoTtExcse, in heraldry, a term for a kind 


of a croſs, whoſe ends all terminate like the head of a 


crutch. It is otherwiſe called the Jeruſalem croſs, and 
is repreſented in Plate CXLV. fig 5: 2345's 
POTENTITA, Powts, that whereby a thing is capable 
either of acting, or being ated upon. ; 
POTENTIAL, in the ſchools, is uſed to denote and diſ- 
tinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the body in potentia only, by which they are capable 
in ſome manner of affecting and impreſſing on us the ideas 
of ſu. h qualities, though not actually inberent in them- 
ſelves; in which ſenſe we ſay, potential heat, potential 
cold, 


POTENTIAL, in medicine. Cauteries are diſtinguiſhed in · 


to actaal and potential. See CauTzar. | 
POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to one of the 

moods of verbs. The potential is the ſame in form with 

the ſubjuntive. See GRAU “Nn A X. | 
POTENTILLA, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria po- 
lygynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of ten ſegments; and the 


corolla of five petals ; the ſeeds are round, naked, ank 


p xed to the receptacle, There are 27 ſpecies, 8 of them 
-natives of Britain. | 
This plant is ſaid to poſſeſs in a great meaſure the vir- 
tues of the peruvian bark. 


POTERIUM, in botany, a genus of the monœcia poly- 


andria claſs. The calix of the male conſiſts of five ſeg- 


ments, that of the male has but one entire rough leaf. 
Neither of them have any corolla; the ſtamina of the 
male are from five to ten; and the ſtyli of the female are 
from two to five; and the ſeed is ſingle and oval. There 


- are-three ſpecies, one of which, viz. the ſanguiſorba, 


or burnet, 1s a native of Britain. | 
POTHOS, in botany a genus of the gyaandria polyandri- 

claſs. The ſpatha and ſpadix are roundith; it has no ca- 
. liz; the corolla has four petals; and the berry contains 

many ſeeds. There are ſeven ſpecies, none of them na- 
£1 tives of Britain. 11358: L 
POTION, a liquid medicine, conſiſting of as much as can 
be Crank at one draught, | 


— 
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OT- ASH, che lisivious- aſhes of certain vegetables, uſed ; 


 POTTLE, an Engliſh meaſure containing two quarts: 
POUL 


het. ht | 
POTOST, a city of Peru ia South America, fitvated at 
the bottom of a mountain of chat name, in which is the 
richeſt filver-mine ever diſcovered : W. long, 67, 8. 
lat. 22%, hy ; 
POTTERY, the manufacture of earthgn ware; or the art of 
making earthen veſſels. ESL EL, 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, and almoſt the oa- 
ly inſtruments uſed in pottery; the ficlt for large works, 
and the lat for ſmall. The potter's wheel conſiſts princi - 
pally in the nut; which is a beam or axis, whole foot or 
pivot plays perpendicularly on the-tree-ſtone ſole or bot. 
tom. From the four corners of this beam, which does not 
exceed two feet in height, ariſe four iron-bars; called the 
ſpokes of the wheel; -which forming diagonal lines with 
the beam, deſcend; and are faſtened at bottom to the 
edges of a ftrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, 
perfectly like the felloes of a coach-wheel, except that it 
has neither axis nor radii, and is only joined to the beam 
which ferves it as an axis by the iron-bars. The top of 
the nut is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot in diame- 
ter; and on this is laid the clay which is to be turned and 
faſhioned; The wi.ecl, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with 
four different pieces of wood faſtened on a wooden frame. 
The hind-piece, which is that on which workman ſits, is 
made a little inchaing towards the wheel: on the fore- 
piece are placed the prepared earth: on the fide-pieces he 
| reſts his feet; and theſe are made inclining, to give him 
more or leſs room. Having prepared the earth, the potter 
lays a round piece of ir on the circular head of the nut; 
and fitting down turns the wheel with his feet; till it has 
got the proper velocity: then, wetting his hands with, 
water, he preſſes his fiſt or his fingers-ends into the mid- 
dle of the lump, and thus forms the cavity of the veſſcl, 
continuing to widen it from the middle; and thus tura- 
ing the inſide into form with one hand, while he propor- 
tions the outſide with the other, the wheel conſtantly turu- 
ing all the while, and he wetting his hands from time to 
time. When the veſſel is too thick, he uſes a flat piece of 
iron, ſome what ſharp on the edge, to pare off what is re- 
dundant; and when it is finiſhed, it is taken off from the 
circular head, by a wire paſſed underneath the veſſel. 
The potter's lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but more ſim- 
ple and ſlight than the former. Its three chief members 
are an iron. beam or axis, three feet and a half high, and 
two feet and a half diameter, placed horizontally at the 
top of the beam, and ſerving to formfthe veſſel upon; and 
another larger wooden wheel, all of a piece, three inches 
thiek, and two or three feet broad, faltened to the fame 
beam at the bottom, and parallel to the horizon. The 
beam or axis turns by a pivot at the bottom in an iron-ſtand. 
The workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, 
by puſhing the great wheel alternately with each foot, till 
giving it a greater or leſſer degree of motion, as his work 
requires. They work with the lathe, with the ſame in- 
ſtruments, and after the ſame manner as with the wheel. 
The mouldings are formed by holding a piece of wood or 
iron cut in the form of the mouldiog to the veſſel, while 
the wheel is turning round; but the feet and handles are 
made by themſelves, and ſet on with the band; and if 
there be any ſculpture in the work, it is uſually done 10 
wooden moulds, and {tuck on piece by piece on the outſide 
of the veſſel. | 


PRA 


por LTRY, al kindsof domeſtic birds brought up in yaris, | 


4s cocks, hens, capons, ducks, turkeys, Ce. 
POUND, a ſtanding weight. See Moxer. 

o xd alſo denotes a money of account; ſo called, becauſe the 
anc ent pound of ſil ver weighed a pound troy, See MoxkE v. 
POUNDAGE, a ſubfidy of 12d in the pound granted to 
the crownon all goods and merchandizes exported or im- 

or ed: and if by aliens, one penny more, 


POUR! RESTURE, in law, is a wrongful incloſure, cr 


encro-ctrthent upon another perſon's property. 
POURSUTIVANT, or Puxsvivaxt, in heraldry, the 
lowel: order of officers at arms. 
The pourſurvants are properly attendants on the he- 
ralds, when they marſhal public ceremonies. Of theſe in 
England, there were formerly many ; bur at preſent there 


are only tour, viz. blue-mantle, rouge-crols, rouge-dra- 
gen, and portcuthice, In Scotland, there is only one kn 


/ at 2rms, Who is fiyled Lion; and has no leſs than fix he- 
ralds, and as many pa/fuivants, and a great many meſ- 
{-ngers at arms, under him. 

POURVEYANCE, or PuavETAN CR, in law, the pre- 
viding corn, fuel, vitual. &c. for the king's houſhold ; 
and hence the officer who did fo was termed pouUrveyor. 

POWDER, in pharmacy, a dry medicine well broken, 
either in a mortar by grinding. or by chemical operations. 

POWER, the faculty of doing or ſuffering any thing, 

Power therefore is two-fold, viz. conſidered as able 
to make, or able to receive any change; the former where- 
of may be called active power, and the latter paſſive pow- 
er, Sce MgeTAavnYsICs. 2.4 

Power n, in mechanics See MEcnanics. 

Power, in law, fignifies, in general, a particular authority 
granted by any perſon 10 another to repreſent him, or act 
in his ſtead, 

Powrrs, in arithmetic and Nie are nothing but the 


products ariſing from the continual multipſications of a2 


rumber, or quantity, imo itſelf, See ALGEBRA, p. 81. 
and Axirunzric, p. 420. 
POX, or sMALL vox, in medicine: See Mx Dicixx, p. 75. 
French Pox Sce Menicine, p. 133. 
PRACTICE, in arithmetic, See A&1THMETIC, p. 393. 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION, in the civil law, is defined by 
Hortoman to be a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, 
delivered by advice of bis council, to ſome college, or- 


cer, or body of people, upon conſulting him on fome 


cale of their community, The like anſwer given to any 
particular perſon, is called imply reſcript. 


Charles VL emperor of Germany, who, in the year 1722, 
having no ſons, ſettled his hereditary dominions on his 


was confirmed by the diet of the empire, and guaranteed 


by Great Britain, France, the States: general, and molt | 
- PRECIPITATION. See CaurmisTay, p. 69, 107. 


of the powers in Europe. 
PR ACEPTIO ntzEDiTaTIS, in Scots law. 


See Law, 
Tir, Xxxvif. | 


3 ; 

PR +GUE, the capital of Bobemia. ſituated on the river 
Molda, in E. long. 14 20', N lat. 50%. This is a ſtrong | 
fine city; and next to London, Paris, and Conſtantinople, * 
| PREDECESSOR, properly ſiguiſies a perſon who has pre- 


the largeſt in Euro 


PRAMN ON, in natural hiftory, the name of a ſemi-pel- 
Jac! gem: . 


This is a very. ſingutar ſtone, and of a very great con- 


Vor. III. N“. 90. 3 


= 


— 


The term 
pragmatic ianRtion, is chiefly applied to a ſettlement of 


= 
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1 R E. 
cealed beauty: cur lapidaries, hen they meet with it, 


call it by the name of the black agate. It is of an extreme- 


ly cloſe, compact, and firm texture, of a ſmooth and equal 
ſurface, and in ſhape very irregular; being ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oblong, and often flat; in ſize it ſeldom exceeds 
two inches. -It appears, on a common iaſpection, to be 
of a fine deep black; but held up againit the fun, or the 
light of a candle, it is an elegant red, clouded by aquan= 


tity of ſabtile black earth, We have it from the * 
Indies, 


 PRASTUM, in botany; a genus of the didynawia gymno- 


ipermia claſs. The berries are four, each containing one 
ſeed. There are two ſpecies, none * them natives of Pri- 
tain. 

PRATIQUE, or Paarrie, in commerce, a negotiatioa, 
or communication, of commerce, which a mer hant-veſ- 
ſel obtains in the port it arrives in, and the countries it 
diſcovers ; hence to obtain a partique, is to obtain a li- 
berty to frequent a port, to go athore, to buy and fell, 


c. | 
PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of an act of parlia- 


ment, Cc. which ſerves to open the intent of the act, and 
the miſchiefs intended to be remedied by it. 
PREBEND, the maintenance a prebeadary receives out of 
the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 
PREBENDARY, any eccleſiaſtic wha enjoys a prebend. 
PRECARIUM, in Scots law. See Law, Tu xx. 9. 
PRECEDENCE, a place of honour to which a perſon is 
entitled, This is either of courteſy or of right. The for- 
mer is that which is due to age, eſtate, &c. which is re- 
gutated by cuſtom and civility; the latter is ſettled by au- 
thority, a d, when broken in upon, gives an action at law. 
PRECEDENT, in law, a cafe which has been determined, 
and which ſerves as a rule for all of the fame nature. 


PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing ſent by a chief 


juſtice, juſtice of the peace, Cc. for bringing a perſon, 
- record, or other matter, before him. 
Piazcerr or Aan CONSTAT, in Scots law, Sce Law, 
Tit. xxvii. 28. 


PRICE r oF SETSIN, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. x. 15, 


PRECESSION, in aſtronomy. See AsT&oxoOMY, p 562. 
PRECIPITANT, in chemiſtry. is applied to any liquor, 


which, when poured on a ſoletion, ſeparates what is dil- 
ſolved, and makes it precipitate, or fall to the bottom of 
the veſſ-}, See CuRMISTRT 

The term precipitant is alſo uſed, in medicine, to de- 
note any remedy that moderates the heat of the blood, 
by ſeparating, as is ſuppoſed, any heterogeneous matter 
contained therein, 


ö PRECIPITATE, in chemiſtry, a ſubſtance which, having 
tideſt daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa. which 


been diſſolved in a proper menſtrum, is again ſeparated 
from its ſolvent, and thrown down to the bottom of the 
veſſe] by pouring ſome other liq ior upon it. > 


PRECOGNITION, in Scots law See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 

PRECORDIA, in anatomy, a general name for the Parts 
ſituated about the heart, ia the fore-part of the thorax; as 
the diaphraym. pericardium, and even the heart itſelf, 
with the ſpleen, lungs, &c. See Ax Aron. 


ceded or gone before another in the ſame office or em- 


ployment ; in * ae, it is FORE from an- 
ceſtor. —— & + 4 
6 M + PRE- | 
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PRE DESTINATION, in general; ſignifies a decree of God, 

whereby, from all eternity, he ordained ſuch a concate- 

nation of cauſes as mult produce every event by a kind of 
nece ſſity. 

In chis fenſe, the Turks are great predeſtiaarians; and 
on this account are much more daring in battle, and wil 
lingly encounter greater dangers than they would other- 
wile do: See MAHOMETANISM, 

Predeſtination among Chriſtians, is uſed, in a more li- 
mited ſenſe, for a judgment or decree of God, whereby 

he has reſolved, from all eternity, to ſave a certain num- 
ber of perſons, from thence called ele&; ſo that the reſt 
of mankind being left in a ſtate of impenitence, are {aid 
to be reprobared,, + | 

PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes a general qua- 
lity which may be predicated or aſſerted of ſeveral things: 
thus animal is predicable of mankind, beaſts, birds, ſiſhes, 
Ce. See Lodic. A 

PREDICAMENT. among logicians. See Locic. 


PREDICATE, in logic, that part of a propoſition which. 


. affirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject. See Locic, 
PREENING, in natural hiltory, the action of birds dreſs- 
ing their feathers, to enable them to glide the more rea- 
dily through the air, Cc. 

For this purpoſe they have two peculiar glands on their 
rump, which ſecrete an unctious matter into a bag that is 
perforated, out of which the bird occafionally draws it 
with its bill. | 

PRE-EXISTENCE, the ſtate of a thing actually in being 
before another, | 

PREFACE, ſomething introductory to a book, to inform 
the reader of the delign, method, Cc. obſerved therein, 
and generally whatever is neceſſary to facilitate the un- 
derſtanding of a book. 

PREFECT, in ancient Rome, one of the chief magiſtrates 


who governed in the abſeace of the kings, conſuls, and 
emperors. 


Pekrrer of the pretorium, the leader of the pretorian 


bands deſtined for the emperor's guards, conſiſting, ac- 


cording to Dion, of 10,000 men, This officer; according 


to Suetonius, was inſtituted by Auguſtus, and uſually ta- 
ken fromamong the knights, 


PREGNANCY, the ſtate of a woman who has conceived, 
or is with child, See MibwirERT. | 
PREJUDICE does not mean a judgment merely as prior 

to another in reſpe& of time, but as being paſſed before 


the thiags were duly conſidered and fully underſtood, 


Hence prejudice is ſometimes called anticipation, and a 
preconceived opinion. 


PRELATE, an ecclefiaſtic raiſed to ſome eminent and ſu- 


perior dignity in the church; as biſhops, archbiſhops, pa- 
triarchs. Oc, 

PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething to be ex- 
amined and determined, before an affair can be treated 
of to the purpoſe, 


PRELUDE, in muſic, is uſually a flouriſh or irregular air, 


which a muſician plays off-hand, to try if his inſtrument 
be in tune, and fo lead him into the piece to be played. 
PREMISSES, in logic, an appellation given to the two firſt 
propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm. See Locic. 
PRENANTHES, in. botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia 
polygamia æqualis claſs, The receptacle is naked; and 


the pappus is ſimple, There are ſeven ſpecies, only one PRESENT rtexse, in grammar. See GRAòAR. 


 PRESBURG, the capital of Hungary, a large city on the 


P RR: 
ef them, v/z. the muralis, or ivy-leaved wild lettuce, * 
- native of Britain, 
PREPOSITA NH rt, DOMESTICIS, in Scots law 
See LAW. Tit. vi. 18. | | 
PREPOSITION, ia grammar. See Gaammas, 
PREPUCE, in anatomy, See AnaTony, p. 274. 
PREROGATIVE of the &ing, that power which the king 
hath, not only over other perſons, but over the ordinary 
courle of the common law, in right of his crown. 

Such as, that he may pardon a p<rſon condemned to 
die, that the king's perſon is ſubject to no man's ſuit, his 
poſſeſhons cannot be taken from him lw any violence, his 
goods are ſubject to no tribute, nor diſtrainable, G&c. 

PRESAGE, in antiquity, denotes an augury, or fign of 
ſome future event; which was chiefly taken from the 


flight of birds, the entcails of victims, Sc. See Avcurr, 
and ARuSPICES. 


north ſide of the Danube, fifty miles eaſt of Vienna: E. 
long. 177 zo', N. lat. 48 20“. 

PRESBYTA, in optics, a perſon whoſe eyes being ſlu, 
can ſee diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near confuſed- 
ly; which defect of ſight got this appellation, becauſe old 
people are naturally ſubj<t to it. | 

Spectacles, or convex glaſſes, are the only remedy for 
this defect. 

PRESBYTER, in the primitive Chriſtian church, an el- 
der, and of the ſecond order of eccleſiaſtics; the other 
two being biſhops and deacons, | ; 

PRESBYTERIANS, proteſtants, ſo called from their main- 
taining that the government of the church appointed in 
the New Teſtament was by preſbyteries ; that is, by mini- 
ſters and ruling elders, aſſociated for its government 
and diſcipline, 

The preſbyterians aſſirm, that there is no order in the 
church as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles ſuperior 
to that of preſbyters ; that all miniſters, being ambaſſa- 
dors of Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion ; and that 
elder or preſbyter, and biſhop, are the ſame in name and 

office: for which they alledge, Ach. xx. 28, Cc. 

The only difference between them and the church 
of England, relates to diſcipline and church-goverament. 
Their higheſt aſſembly is a ſynod, which may be provin- 
cial, national, or ecumenical ; and they allow of appeals 
from inferior to ſaperior aſſemblies; according to A4, 
xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next aſſembly is compoſed of a 
number of miniſters and elders, aſſociated for governing 
the churches within certain bounds. This authority they 
found upon Acts xi. 30. Ads xv. 4, 6, Cc. The low. 
elt of their aſſemblies or preſbyteries conſiſts of the mini- 
ſter and elders of a coogregation, who have power to cite 
before them any member, and to admoniſh, inſtruct. re- 
buke, and ſuſpend him from the euchariſt, They have 
alſo a deacon, whole office is to take care of the poor. 

The ordination of their miniſters is by prayer, faſting, 
and impoſition of the hands of the preſbytery, This is 
now the diſcipline of the church of Scotland. 

PRESCIENCE, in theology, fore knowledge, or the know- 
ledge which God has of events before they come to paſs. 

PRESCRIPTION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxvi. I. 

PRESENCE, a term of relation uſed in oppoſition to abſente, 

and ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a certain place. 


P R ö 1 * . f 
PRESENTATION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. v. 7. 
PRESS, 1n the mechanic arts, a machine of wood, or iron, 
ſerving to ſqueeze any body very cloſe, generally by 
means of a ſcrew, See MECHanics. . 

PRESTER Joux, or Jean, an appellation given to the 
king of Abyiſivia or Ethiopia. | | 

This name is altogether uaknown in Ethiopia, where 

he is called the grand Negus. 

PRESTO, ia the Italian muſick, intimates to perform ve- 
ry quick, as preſiiſimo does extremely ſo. 

PRESTON, a borough-town, twenty miles ſouth of Lan- 
calter, which ſends tuo members to parliament, 

PRESUMPTION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxi. 18. 

PRETERITE TEensE, in grammar. See GrRAmmMas. 

PRETEX 1, a colour or motive, whether real or feigned, 
for doing ſomething. 

Tiga PRETEXTA, among the ancient Romans, a long 
white gown, with a border of purple round the edges, 
and worn by children of quality till the age of puberty, 


viz. by the boys nll ſeventeen, when they changed it for 


the toga virilis; and by the giris till marriage, 
PRETOR; a magiſtrate- among the ancient Romans, not 
unlike our lord chief juſtices, or lord chancellor, or both 
in one; as being veſted with the power of diſtributing 
juitice among the citizens. Art firſt there was only one 
pretor; but afterwards another being created, the firſt or 
chief one had the title of pretor urbanus, or the city-pre- 
tor; the other was called peregrinus, as being judge in 
all matters relating to foreigners. But, beſides theſe, 
there were afterwards created many provincial pretors ; 
who were not only judges, but alſo aſſiſted the conſuls in 
the government of the provinces, and even were invelted 
with the government of provinces themſelves. 
PRETORIAN cuarDs, in Roman ant.quity, were the 
emperor's guards, who at length were increaſed to ten 
thouſend: they bad this denomination, according to ſome, 
from their being ſtationed at a place in the palace called 
prætorium: theit commander was ſtiled præfectus piæto 
rii. See PREFECT. „ | 
PRETORIUM, among the Romans, denoted the hall or 
court wherein the pretor lived, and wherein he admini- 
ſtered juſtice, 
PREVENTION ia Juriſdiction, in Scots law, See Law, 
lit. ii. f f 
FRIAPISM, in medicine, a continual and painful erection 
of the penis. 
PRIAPUS. in medicine, denotes the genital parts in men 
It alſo denotes. in antiquity. a fabulous deity, parti 


cularly adored at Lamſpacus, the place of his birth, who. 


was revered very much for the extraordinary ſize of his 
parts. | 


PRIEST, a perſon ſet apart for the performing of ſacrifice 


and other offices of religion. 


PriesmT, in the Chriſtian church, is a perſon inveſted with 
holy orders: in virtue whereof he has a power to preach, 


pray, adminiſter the-ſacraments, Cc. : 
PRIMA viz, among phyſicians, denote the whole ali- 


mentary duct; including the . eſophagus, ſtomach, and 


inteſtines, with their appendages. 


PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty at the water fide, . 
uſually about twelve pence per tun, or ſix pence a bale, 


due to the maſter and mariners of a ſhip : 


* 
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PRIMATE, in church-polity, an archbiſhop; who is in- 
veſted with a juriſdiction over other biſhops. 

PRIME, an appellation given to whatever is firſt in order, 

degree, or dignity, among ſeveral things of the ſame or 

like kind; thus we ſay the prime reiniſter, prime coſt, &c. 

PRIMIPILUS, in antiquity, the centurion of the firſt 
cohort of a legion, who had charge of the Roman eagle. 

PRIMITILE, the firit fruits gathered of the earth, wherevf 
the ancients made preſents to the gods. 

PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or original word in a 
language, in contradiſtinaction to derivative: thus, God is 
a primitive, godly a derivative, and ged-lile a compound. 

PRIMULA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy- 
nia clais. The tube of the corolla is cylindrical, with 
an open mouth. There are eight ſpecies, three of them 
natives of Britain, viz. the vulgaris, or common primroſe; 
the veris, or cows-lips; and the farinoſa, or birds-eye. 

PRINCE, in polity, a perſon inveſted with the ſupreme 
command of a ſtate, independent of any other. 

Prince alſo denotes a perſon who is a ſovereign in his 
own territories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior ; 
ſuch are the princes o Germany. 

PRINCIPAL, the chief and moſt neceſſary part of a thing. 
PRINCIPATE, a province of the kingdom of Naples, ſitua - 
ted on the Mediterranean, between the provinces of Lavoro 
- and Calabria, and divided into the Hither and Further 
Principate, with reſpect to the city of Naples 
PRINCIPLE, in general, is uſed for the cauſe, ſource, 
or origin of any thing. 4 
PriNnCiPLE, is alſo ſometimes uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with axiom or maxim, F 48 | 
PRINOS, in botany, a genus of the hexaadria-monogynia 
claſs. The calix confiſts of ſix ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of one rotated petal ; and the berry contains fix: 
ſeeds, Thereare two ſpecies, both natives of America, 
PRINT, the impreſſion taken from a copperplate. See 
Ro{ling-preſs PRINTING. 3 
PRINTER, a perſon who compoſes and takes impreſſions 
from moveable characters ranged in order, or front plates 
engraven, by means of ink, and a preſs , or from blocks 
of wood cut in flowers. Cc and taken off in various co- 
lours on calicoes, linens, ſilks. &c, 

The moſt curious of theſe arts, and that which deſerves 
the moſt particular-explication, is the firſt; for to the 
printers of books are chiefly owing our deliverance from 
ignorance and error, the progreſs of learning, the revival 
of the ſciences, and numbetleſs improvements in arts, 
which, without this noble invention, would have beeneither 
loſt io mankind, or confined to the knowledge of a few. 
The firit printers. were Guttemberg, Fuſt, Schoeffer, 
Mentel, and Koſter ; and the firſt who practiſed this art 
in England was Fred. Corſeilles, who brought it over 
from Haerlem, ia the reign of king Henry VI. The great 
printers famous for the correctneſs and elegance of their 
works, were Aldus, and Paulus Manutius ; the two 
Badu; William and Frederic Morel; Oporin ; Frobe- 
nius; Robert, Henry, and Charles Stephens; Gryphius, 
Turnebus, Torres, Commelin, Plantin; Raphelengius, 
Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and the two Elzevirs ; and 
among theſe, the learned printers were the Manutii, the 
Stephenſes, the Bodii, Turnebus, Morel, &c. Plantin 
had the title of architypographus, or arch- printer, given 
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him by the king of Spain in conſideration of his printing 
the polyglot of Antwerp. The printers of Germany, 
Sc. generally caft their own letter, and ſell their own 
books Thele are in maby places ranked among the mem- 
bers of univerſities, and entitled to the privilege ot ſtu- 


dents, In England, they are eſteemed a part ot che com- 
pany of ſtationers and bookſellers. 


-FRINTING, the art of raking impreſſions from charaQers 


or figures, moveable or immoveable, on paper, linen, ſilk, 
Se. There are three kinds of printing; the one from 
moveable letters, tor books: another trom copper plates, 
for pictures; and the laſt from blocks, in which the re- 
preſentaticn of birds, flowers, Cc are cut, for printing 
calicoes, linens, Oc. the ßiſt called common- preis 
printing. the ſecond rolling-preſs printing, and the laſt 
calico, ©c. priming. The principal difference between 


the three confifts in this, that the Grit is caſt in relievo, in 
diſtinct pieces; the fecond ergraven in creux ; and the 


third cut in relievo, and generally ſtamped, by placing 


the block upon the materials to be printed, and 1triking 
upon the back of it. 


Pregreſs of Paix riss. Who the firſt inventors of the 


uropean met ed of printing books were, in what city 
and what year it was ſet on foot, are queſtions long diſ- 
puted among the learned. In effect, as the Grecian cities 
contended for the birth of Homer, fo do the German cities 
for that of priming. Mentz, Hacrlem, and Straſburg, 
are the warmeſt on this point of honour, John Guttem- 
barg, and John Fult of Mentz; John Mentel of Straf- 
burg, and L. John Koſter of Haerlem; are the perſons 
to whom this honour is ſ{e-verally aſcribed, by their re - 
ſpe&ive countrymen ; and they have all their advocates 
among the learned, However, their firſt eſſays were 
made on wooden blocks, after the Chinesfe manner. The 
book at Haeilem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, and 
the pieces in the Budleian hbrary, and that of Bennet- 
college,” ate all performed in this way; and the impreſ- 
ſion appears to have been only given on one fide of the 


leaves, after which the two blank ſides were paſted to- 


gether. But they ſoon found the inconveniences of this 
method; and therefore bethought themſelves of an im- 
provement ; which was by making ſingle letters diſtinct 
from one another; and thefe being firſt done in wood, 
gave room for a ſecond improvement, which was the 
making them of metal; and, in order to that, forming 
moulds, matrices, Cc. for caſting them. 

From this ingenious contrivance we ought to date the 
origin of the preſent art of printing, contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the method præctiſed by the Chineſe. And of this 
Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, and afterwards part- 


ner and ſon-in law of Fuſt, at Mentz, abovementioned, is 


pretty generally al'owed to be the inventor, ſo that he 
may properly be reckoned the firſt printer, and the Bible 
which was printed with moveable letters in 1450, the 
peſt printed book; the next was Auguſtine de civitate Dei, 
then Tully's offices, p: inted about the year 1461. In theſe 
books they left the places eof the initial lerters blank, and 
gave them to the illuminets to have them ornamented and 
painted in gold and azure, in order to render the work 


more beautiful, and, as ſome think, to make their books 


paſs for manuſcripts. 


Some authors teil us, that Fuſt carrying a parcel of 
bibles with him to Paris, and offering them to ſale as 
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Method of PIN TIN. The workmen employed in the art 
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manuſcripts; the French. upon coaſidering the number 
ot books, and their exact contormity td each other even 
to à point, and that it was impeſholg tor the belt book. 
writers to be ſo exatt, concluded there wzs witchcratt in 
the caſe, and, by their actually iadictiug him as à conjurer, 
or threatening to do fo, extorted from him the ſe ret: 
and hence the origin of the popular ſtory of Dr Fauſtus. 
From Mentz, the art of printing foon ſpread ittelf 
throughout a good part of Europe: Haerlem and Straſ- 
burg had it very early 3 which, as the current of authors 
repreſent it, occaſioned their pretending to the honour of 
the invention. From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1467; 
and into Ergland in 1468, by means of Tho. Bourchier, 
archbiſhop ct Canterbury, who ſent W. Turner maſtcr 
cf the robes, and W. Caxten merchant, to Haerlem to 
learn the art, Thele privately prevailing with Corſeilles, 
an under-workman, to come over, a preſs was ſet up at 
Oxtord, and an edition of Ruffinus on the creed was 
printed the fame year in octavo. From Oxford. Cax- 
ron brought it to London about the year 1370, and the 
ſame year it was carried to Paris. Hitherro there had 
been nothing printed but in Latin, andthe vulgar tongues ; 
and this firſt in Roman characters, then in Gothic, and 
at laſt in Italie: but in 1480, the Italians caſt a fer of 
Greek types; a d they have alſo the honour of the fit 
Hebrew editions, which were printed about the ſame time 
with the Greck. Towards the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury there appeared various editions of books in Syriac, 
Arabic, Perſian, Armeman, Coptic or Egyptian charac- 
ters; ſome to gratify the curioſity of the learned, and o- 
thers for the ute of the Chriſtians of the Levant. Out 
of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into the 
three other parts of the world : for Afia, we ſee imprel- 
fions of books ar Goa, and in the Philippines; at Mo- 
rocco, for Africa; at Mexico, Lima, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boſton, &c. for America, The Turks, indeed. 
rigorouſly proh bit printing throughout their empire, as 
imagining that the too frequent communication with books 
might occaſion ſome change in their religion and govern- 
ment; yet the 2 have ſeveral editions of their books 
printed at Theſlalonia, and even at Conſtantinople. 


of printing are of two kinds: compoſitors, who range 
and diſpoſe the letters into words, lines, pages, Cc. ac: 
cording to the copy delivered them by the author ; and 
preſſmen, who apply irk upon the lame, and take off the 
impreſhon. The types being caſt, the c- mpoſitor diſtri- 
butes each kind by itſelf among the diviſions of two wood- 
en frames, an upper and an onder one, called caſes ; 
each of which is divided into little cells or boxes. Thoſe 
of the upper caſe are in number ninety-eight: theſe are 
all of the ſame ſize; and in them are diſpoſed the capitals, 
ſmall capitals, accented letters, figures, Cc. the cap'tals 
being placed in alphabetical order. In the cells of the 
lower cafe, which are fifty-tour, are placed the (mall let- 
ters, with the points, ſpaces. Ce. The boxes are bete 
af different ſzes, the largeſt being for the letters molt 
ufed ; and theſe boxes are not in alphabetical order, but 
the cells which contain the letter ofteneſt wanted ate 
neareſt the compoſitor's hand. Each caſe is placed a li- 
tle aflope, that the compoſitor may the more eaſily reach 
the upper boxes. The inſtrument in which the letter 
are let is called a compoſing. ſtick, (ibid. n* 2 ) A110 
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conſiſts of a long and narrow plate of braſs, or iron, &c. 
e; on the right-fide of which ariſes a ledge 5b, which 
runs the whole length of the plate, and ſerves to ſuſtain 
the letters, the ſides of which are to reſt againſt it: a- 
long thts ledge is a row of holes, which ſerve for intro- 
eucing the ſcrew V, in order to lengthen or ſhorten the 
extent of the line, by moving the fliders e d farther 
from or nearer to the ſhorter ledge at the end a. Where 
marginal notes are required in a work, the two ſliding- 
i2ces ed are opened to a proper diſtance from each 
other, in ſuch a manner as that while the diſtance be- 
tween d and e forms the length of the line in the text, 
the diſtance between the two fliding-picces forms the 
length of the lines for the notes on the fide of the page. 
Before the compoſitor proceeds to compoſe, he puts a 
rule, or thin ſlip of braſs-plate, cut to the length of the 
line, and of the ſame height as the letter, in the compo- 
ſing-ſtick, againſt the ledge, for the letter to bear agamſt. 
Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy 
lying before him, and his ſtick in his left-hand, his thumb 
being over the flider 4; with the right, he rakes up the 
letters, ſpaces, &c, one by one, and places them againſt 
the rule, while he ſupports them with his left thumb by 
preſſing them to the end of the flider d. the other hand 
being conſtantly employed in ſetting in other letters: the 
whole being performed with a degree of expedition and 
addreſs not eaſy to be imagined. | 
A little being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or 
ſyllable, and exactly fill the meaſure, there needs no 
further care; otherwiſe, more ſpaces are to be put in, 
or elſe the diſtances leſſened between the ſeveral words, 
in order to make the meaſure quite full, ſo that every 
line may end even. The ſpaces here uſed are pieces of 
metal exactly ſhaped like the ſhanks of the letters: theſe 
are of various thickneſſes, and ſerve to ſupport the Jet- 
ters, and to preſerve a proper diſtance between the words ; 
bur not reaching ſo high as the letters, they make no im- 
preſſion when the work is printed. The brſt line being 
thus finiſhed, the compaſitor proceeds to the next; in 
order to which he moves the braſs- rule from behind the 
former, and places it before it, and thus compoſes ano- 
ther line againſt it after the ſame manner as before ; go- 
ing on thus till his ſtick is full, when he empties all the 
lines contained in it imo the gally. 

The compoſitor then fills and empties his compoſing- 
{tick as before, till acomplete page be formed ; when he ties 
it up with a cord or pack-thread, ang ſetting it by, pro- 
ce-ds to the next, till the number of pages to be contain- 
ed in a ſheer is completed; which done, he carries them 
to the impoſing- ſtone, there to be ranged in order, and 
faſtened together in a frame called a chaſe, and this is 
termed impoſing. The chaſe is a rectangular iron-frame, 
of different dimenſions, according to the ſize of the paper 
to be printed, having two croſs-pieces of the ſame metal, 
called a long and ſhort croſs, mortiſed at each end ſo as 
to be taken out occaſionally By the different ſituation 
of theſe croſſes the chaſe is fitted for different volumes: 
for quartos and octavos, one traverſes the middle length- 
Wiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as to interſect each other 
in the centre: for twelves and-twenty-fours, the ſhort 
croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of the chaſe : for folios, 


in the middle; and for broad-ſides, both croſſes are fer 
You, III. Ne 90. 2 
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aſide. To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the pages 
thereip, the compoſitor makes uſe of a ſer of furniture, 
conſiſting of ſlips of wood of different dimenſions, and a- 
bout half an inch high, that they may be lower than the 
letters : ſome of theſe are placed at the top of the pages, 
and called head-ſticks ; others between them, to form the 
inner margin; others og the ſides of the croſſes, to form 


the outer margin, where the paper is to be doubled; and 


others in the form of wedges to the fides and bottom of 
the pages. Thus all the pages being placed at their pro- 
per diitances, and ſecured from being injured by the chaſe 
and furniture placed about them, they are all untied, and 
faſtened together by driving imali pieces of «od called 
quotns, cut in the wedge-form, up between the flanting 
{fide of the foot and fide (ticks and the chaſe, by means 
of a piece of hard wood and a mallet-; and all being thus 
bound faſt together, fo that none of the letters will fall 
out, it is ready to be committed to the the prefiman. Ia 
this condition the work is called a form; and as there 
are two of theſe forms required for every ſheet, when 
both ſides are to be printed, it is neceſſary the diſtances 
between the pages m each form ſhould be placed with 
ſuch exactneſs, that the impreſſion of the pages in one 
form ſhall fall exactly on the back of the pages of the 
other, which is callregiſter, | | 
As it is impoſſible but that there muſt be ſome miſ- 
takes in the work, either through the overfight of the 
compoſitor, or by the caſual tranſpoſition of letters in the 
caſes ; a ſheet is printed off, which is called a proof, 


and given to the corrector; who reading it over, and 


the long croſs is left entirely out, and the ſhort one left 


rectifying it by the capy, by making the alterations in 
the margin, it is delivered back to the compolitor to be 
corrected. 

The compoſitor then unlocking the form upon the cor- 
recting ſtone, by looſening the quoins or wedges which 
bound the letters together, rectiſies the miſtakes by prck- 
ing out the faulty or wrong letters with a flender ſharp- 
pointed fteel-bodkin, and puts others into their places, 
After this another proof is made, ſent to the author, 
and corrected as before; and laſtly, there is another 
proof, called a reviſe, which is made in order to {ee whe- 
ther all the miſtakes marked in the laſt proof are corrected, 


The preſſman's buſineſs is to work off the forms thus 


prepared and corrected by the-compoſitor ; in doing which 
there are four things required, paper, ink, balls, and a 
preſs. To prepare the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt 
wetted by dipping ſeveral ſheets tagether in water: theſe 
are afterwards laid in a heap over each other; and to 
make them take the water equally, they are all preſſed 
cloſe down with a weight at the top. The ink is made 
of oil and lamp-black; for the manner of preparing which, 
ſee Printing Ins. The balls, by which the ink is ap- 
plied on the forms, are a kind of wooden funnels with 
handles, the cavities of which are filled with wool or 
hair, as is alſo a piece of alum-leather er pelt nailed o- 
ver the cavity, and made extremely ſoft by ſoaking in u- 
rine, and by being well rubbed. One of theſe the preſſ- 
man takes in each hand; and applying one of them to 
the ink · block, daubs and works them together to diſtri- 
bute the ink equally, and then blackens the ſorin which 
is placed on the preſs, by beating with the balls upon the 
face of the letter. 

The een repreſented in Plate CXL VII. sg. t. 
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no 1. is a very curious, though complex machine. The 
body conſiſts of two ſtrong checks, a a, placed perpen- 
dicularly, and joined together by four crols- pieces; the 
cap 6; the head c. which is moveable, being partly ſu- 
ſtained by two iron-pins, or long bolts, that paſs the cap; 

the ſhelves 4d, which ſerve to keep ſteady a part called 


the hoſe ;, and the winter e, Which bears the carriage, 


and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs beneath. The ſpindle 
F is an upright piece of iron pointed with (ſteel, having a 
male-{crew- which goes into the female one in the head 
about four inches. Through the eye g of this ſpindle is 
faſtened the bar , by which the preſſman makes the im- 
preſhon. Part of the ſpindle is incloſed in a ſquare wood- 
en frame called the hoſe 4, and its point works into a 
braſs-pan ſupplied with oil, which is fixed to an iron- 
plate let into the top of the platten, At each corner of 
the hoſe, there is an iron-hook faſtened with pack-thread 
to thoſe at each end of the platten i, in ſuch a manner 
as to keep it perfectly level. The carriage II is placed 
a foot below the platten, having its fore-part ſupported 
by a prop called the fore-ſtay, while the other reſts on 
the winter, On this carriage, - which ſuſtains the plank, 
are nailed two long iron-bars or ribs, and on the plank 
are nailed ſhort pieces of iron eel called cramp-irons, 
equally tempered with the ti and which ſlide upon 
them when the plank is turned in or out. Under the 
carriage is fixed a long piece of icon called the ſpit, with 
a double wheel in the middle, round which leather- 
girts are faſtened, nailed to each end of the plank ; and 
to the cutfide of the ſpit is fixed a rounce , or han- 
dle to turn round the wheel. Upon the plank is a ſquare 
frame or coffin, in which is incloſed a poliſhed ſtone on 
which the form »: is laid; at the end of the coffin are 
three frames, viz. the two tympans and friſket: the 
tympans o are ſquare, and made of three ſlips of very 
thin wood, and at the top a piece of iron (till thinner ; 
that called the outer tympan is faſtened with hinges to the 
coffin: they are both covered with parchment ; and be- 
tween the two are placed blankets, which are neceſſary 
to take off the impreſſion of the letters upon the paper. 
The friſket p is a ſquare frame of thin iron, faſtened 
with hinges to the tympan; it is covered with paper cut 
in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, which is put be- 
tween the friſket and the great or outward tympan, may 
receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt the margins. 
To regulate the margins, a ſheet of paper is faſtened 
upon this tympan, which is called the tympan-ſheet ; and 
on each fide is fixed an iron point, which makes two 
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paper cloſe upon the letter, whereby half the form f 
printed; then eaſing the bar, he draws the form (till for. 
ward, gives a ſecond pull; and letting go the bar, turns 
back the form, takes up the tympans and friſket, take; 
out the printed ſheet, and lays on a freſh one; and this 
is repeated till he has taken off the impreſſion upon the 
full number of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of, Oqs 
ſide of the ſheet being thus printed, the form for the o- 


ther is laid upon the preſs, and worked off in the ſame 
manner. | 


Chineſe PRINTING, is performed from wooden planks. or 


blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of callico, payer, 
cards, Oc. | 


Rolling-preſs PrinTING, is employed in taking off prints 


holes in the ſheet, which is to be placed on the ſame + 


points, when the impreſſion is to be made on the other 
fide. In preparing the preſs for working. the parchment 
which covers the outer tympan is wetted till it is very 
ſoft, in order to render the impreſſion more equable ; the 
blankets are then put in, and ſecured from ſlipping by the 
inner tympan: then while one preſſman is beating the 
letter with the balls g, covered with ink taken from the 
nk. block, the other perſon places a ſheet of white paper 


on the tympan-ſheet, turns down the friſket upon it to 


keep the paper clean and prevent its ſlipping ; then bring- 
ing the tympans upon the form, and turning the rounce, 
he brings the form with the ſtone, &c. weighing about 
300 pounds weight, under the platten; pulls with the 
bar, by which means the platten preſſes the blankets and 


or impreſhons from copper-plates engraven, etched, or 
ſcraped as in mezzotintos, See EnGRrAvixG. 

This art is {aid to have been as ancient as the year 
1540, and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine 
gold{mith, who pouring ſome melted brimitone on an en- 
graven plate, found the exact impreſhon of the engraving 
left in the cold brimſtone, marked with black taken out 
of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur : upon this he at- 
tempted to do the ſame on filver-plates with wet paper, 
by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller; and this ſucceeded: 
but this art was not uſed in England till the reign of king 
James I. when it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 
The form of the rolling-preſs, the compoſition of the iak 
uſed therein, and the manner of applying both in taking 
off prints, are as follow. 

The rolling-preſs AL (Plate CXLVII. fig. 2.) may 
be divided into two parts, the body and carriage: the body 
conſiſts of two wooden cheeks PP placed perpendicular - 
ly on a ſtand or foot LM, which ſuſtains the whole preſs, 
From the foot likewiſe are four other perpendicular pieces 
c, e, e, e, joined by other croſs or horizontal ones d. d, d, 
which ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth even plank or table HIK, 
about four feet and a half long, two et and a half broad, 
and an inch and a half thick. Into the cheeks go two 
wooden cylinders or*rollers, DE, FG, about {x inches 
in diameter, boroe up at each end by the cheeks, whoſe 
ends, which are lefſened to about two inches diameter, 
and called trunnions, turn in the cheeks about two 
pieces of wood in form of half-moons, lined with 
poliſhed iron to facilitate the motion. Laſtly, to one 
of the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened a crols, 
conſiſting of two levers A,B, or pieces of wood, traver- 
ſing each other, the arms of which croſs ſerve inſtead of 
the bar or handle of the letter-preſs, by turning the up- 
per roller, and when the plank is between the two rollers, 
giving the ſame motion to the under one, by drawing the 


plank forward and backward. 


The ink uſed for copper-plates, is a compoſition made 
of the ſtones of peaches and apricots, the bones of ſheep, 
and ivory, all well burnt, and called Frankfort black, 
mixt with nut. oil that has been well boiled, and. ground 
together on a marble, after the ſame manner as painters 
do their colours. | : 

The method of printing from copper-plates is as fol- 
lows. They take a fmall quantity of this ink on a rubber 
made of linen- rags, ſtrongly bound about each other, and 
therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate as it lies 
a grate over a charcoal-fire. The plate being ſufficiently | 


inked, they firſt wipe it over with a foul rag, then 5 | 
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the palm of their left hand, and then with that of the 
right; and to dry the hand and forward the wiping, they 
rub it from time time in whiting, In wiping the plate per- 
fectly clean, yet without taking the ink out of the engra- 
ving, the addreſs of the workman conſiſts. The plate thus 

repared, is laid on the plank of the preſs; over the 
plate is laid the paper, firſt well moiſtened, to receive 
the impreſſion, and over the paper two or three folds 
of flannel. Things thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs 
are pulled and by that means the plate with its furni- 


ture paſſed through between the rollers, which pinching 


very ſtrongly, yet equally, preſſes the moiſtened paper in- 
to the ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it licks out the 
ink. 

PRIOR, the ſuperior of a convent of monks, or the next 
under the abbot. See AnBor. 


 PRISCILLIANISTS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian here- 


tics, ſo called from their leader Priſcillian, a Spaniard by 
birth, and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to have practiſed 
magic, and to have maintained the principal errors of the 
Manichees ; but his peculiar tenet was, that it is lawful 
to make falſe oaths, in order to ſupport one's cauſe and 
intereſt, , 

PRISM, an oblong ſolid, contained under more than four 
planes whoſe baſes are equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. 

PRIVATEERS, in maritime affairs, a kind of private 
ſhips of war, fitted out by private perſons at their own 
expence; who have leave granted them to keep what 


they can take from the enemy, allowing the admiral his 
ſhare. See LETTER of Margue. E 

PRIVATION, in general, denotes the abſence or want of 
ſomething; in which ſenſe, darkneſs is only a privation of 
light. 

PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle which, when pre- 


fixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe, See 
GRAMMAR, 


PRIVET, in botany. See LicusTRUM. 

PRIVILEGE; in law, ſome peculiar benefit granted to cer- 
_ perſons or places, contrary to the uſual courſe of the 
aw, 

Privileges are ſaid to be perſonal or real. Perſonal pri- 
vileges are ſuch as are extended to peers, embaſſadors, 
members of parliament and of the convocation, and their 
menial ſervants, Cc. See PEER, EmBassaDOR, Par- 

' LIAMENT, Cc. 


PzaiviteEGED DEBTS, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxviii. 


19. 

PRIVY.couxcit. See Privy.couxcil. 

Privy-SEAL. See SEAL. | | 

PRIZE, in maritime affairs, a veſſel taken at ſea from 
the enemies of a ſtate, or from pirates; and that either 
by a man of war, a privateer, Oc. having a commiſſion 

for that purpoſe, | 

PROBABILITY, is nothing but the appearance of the a- 
greement or diſagreement of two ideas by the interven- 
tion of proofs whoſe connection i- not conſtant and im- 
mutable, or is not perceived to be ſo; bur is, or appears 
for the moſt part to be ſo; and is enough to induce the 
mind to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. See Logic and METAPHYSICS, 

PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in law, is the exhi- 
biting and proving of laft wills and teſtaments before the 


E 
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eccleſiaſtical judge delegated by the biſhop who is ordinary 
of the place where the party died. 
PROBATION, in the univerſities, is the examination 
and trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. 
ProBAT10N, in Scots law, See Law, Tit. xxxi. 1, ef ſeq, 
-PROBATIONER, in the church of Scotland, a ſtudent 
in divinity, who bringing a certificate from a profeſſor in 
an nniverſity of his good morals, and his baving pertorm- 


ed his exerciſes to approbation, 1s admitted to undergo- 


ſeveral trials. vs 

PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for examining the cir- 
cumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other cavities, ſearch- 
ing for ſtones in the bladder, Cc. 

PROBLEM, in logic, a propoſition that neither appears 
abſolutely true nor falſe ; and, conſequently, may be al- 
ſerted either in the affirmative or negative. k 

ProBLEM, in geometry, is a propoſition, wherein ſome 
operation or conſtruction is required; as to divide a line 


or angle, ere& or let fall perpendiculars, &c. See 
GEOMETRY, 


PROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, is the trunk or ſnout of 
an elephant, and ſome other animals and inſects. 

PROCATARCTIC cavss, in medicine, the pre-exiſting, 
or pre · diſpoſing cauſe or occaſion of a diſeaſe. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS, in the ancient poetry, a foot 
conſifting of four ſhort ſyllables, or two pyrthichiuſes; as, 
hominibus, 

PROCELLARIA, in ornithology, a genus of birds, be- 
longing to the order of anſeres. The beak is ſomewhat 
compreſſed, and without teeth; the mandibles are equal. 
the ſuperior one being crooked at the point; the feet are 
palmated, the hind-claw being ſeſſil, without any toe. 
Is are. fix ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour, 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings in any cauſe, 
real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from the original writ 
to the end thereof. 

Process, in chemiltry, the whole courſe of an experiment 
or ſeries of operations, tending to produce ſomething new, 

ProCEsSs, in anatomy, denotes. any protuberance or emi- 
nence 1n a bone. 

PROCESSION, a ceremony in the Romiſh church, con- 
liftiog of a formal march of the clergy and people, put- 
ting up prayers, Cc. and in this manner viſiting — 
church, &c. They have alſo proceiſfions of the hoſt or 
ſacrament. See Hos r. | 

PROCLAMATION, a public notice given of ary thing 
of which the king thinks proper to advertiſe his ſubjects. 

Proclamations are a branch of the king's prerogative 
and no perſon can make them without the king's autho- 
rity, except mayors of towns, Cc. by cuſtom of privi- 
lege. Proclamations which require the people to do or- 
not to do certain things, have the force of laws; but 
then they are ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the laws al- 
ready 1n being, otherwiſe they are ſuperſeded. | 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to govern a pro- 
vince with conſular. authority 

PROCREATION, the begetting and bringing forth chil- 
dren. . See GENERAT10N and MiDwiFERyY, 

PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to manage another per- 
ſon's cauſe in any court of the civil or eccleſiaſtical law. 


PROCURATION, an ac or inſtrument by which a perſon. 
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2 
is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, c. in another 
perlon's name. | 

PROC URATOR, a perſon who has a charge committed 
to him to act for another. 

PROCYON, in aſtronomy. See AsTrONOMY, p. 487. 

PRODUCT, io arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC, p. 371, 

PROFANATION, the acting diſreſpectfully to ſacred things. 

.PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to holy; and, in 
general, is applied to all perſons who have not the ſacred 
character, and to things which do not belong to the ſer- 
vice of religion. 

.PROFESSION, among the Romaniſts, denotes the enter- 
ing into a religious order, whereby a perſon offers him- 
ſelf to God by a vow ef inviolably obſerving obedience, 
chaſtity, and poverty. 

PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who teaches or 
reads public lectures in ſame art or ſcience from a chair 
for the purpoſe. 

PROFILE. in architecture, the draught of a building, for- 
tification, ©c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral neights, 
widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would appear were 
the building cut down perpendicularly from the roof to 
the foundation. 

PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, denotes a flux, or liquid 
evacuation, of any thing. 

PROGNOSTICS, among phyſicians, ſignifies a judgment 
concerning the event of a diſeaſe; as, whether it ſhall end 
in life or death, be ſhort or long, mild or malignant, &c, 


PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a regular advancing, 


or going forward in the ſame courſe and manner. See 
ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, and GEOMETRY. 
PROJECTION, in mechanics, the act of communicating 


motion to a body, from thence called projectile. See 


| Mecuanics. 

PROJECTURE, in architecture, the out jetting, promi- 
nen:y, or emboſſing, which the mouldings and other 
members have beyond the naked wall, column, Cc. See 
ARCHITECTURE, 

PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapſion, or falling out of 
any part of the body from its natural ſituation ; thus we 
ſay prolapſus inteſtini, a prolapſion of the inteſtine, Cc. 
See SURGERY. 

PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a ſpheroid 
produced by the revolution of a ſemi. ellipſis about its lar- 
ger diameter. 

FROLEGOMENA, certain preparatory obſervations or 

| diſcourſes prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſomething 
neceſſary for the reader to be appriſed of, to enable him 
the better to underſtand the book, or to enter deeper 
into the ſcience, &c.. 

PROLEDPSIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which we antici- 
pate or prevent what might be objected by the adverſary, 

PROLEPTIC, an epithet applied to a periodical diſeaſe 
which _ anticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns ſooner 
and ſocner every time, as is frequently the caſe in agues. 

PROLIFIC, ſomething that has the qualities neceſſary for 
generating. 

PROLIXITY, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering into too 
minute a detail, of being too long, preciſe, and circum- 
{tantial, even to a degree of tediouſneſs. 

FROLOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a diſcourſe addreſſed 
to the audience before the drama or play begins. The 
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original intention was to advertife the audience of te 
ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them to enter more 
eaſily into the action, and ſometimes to make an apology 
for the poet. 
PROMETHEUS, in the ancient aſtronomy, the name of 
the conſtellation now called Hercules. See AsTrONoNY, 
p. 487. | : 
PROMISE, in law, is when upon any valuable conſideration 
one binds himlelt by word of mouth to another to perform 
a thing agreed on. 
PROMONTORY, in geography, a high point of land or 
rock projecting out into the ſea ; the extremity of which 
towards the lea, is calle a cape, or headland. 
PROMULGATED, ſomething publiſhed or proclaimed, 
and generally apphed to a law, to denote the publiſhing 
or proclaiming to the people. | 
PRONATION. See AnaTomy, p. 179. | 
PRONATORS, in anatomy. See AkATrouv, p. 198. 
PRONUUN, in grammar, a declinable part of ſpeech, 
which being put inſtead of a noun, points out ſome perſon 
or thing See Grammar. | 
PRONUNCIATION, in grammar, the manner of arti- 
culating or ſounding the words of a language. Sce 
GRAMMAR, | yr | : 
PROOF, in law, &c. denotes the mediums or arguments 
uſed to evince the truth of any thing, or 
PROPAGATION, the act of multiplying the kind. See 
GENERATION. | | 
PROPER, ſomething naturally and eſſentially belonging to 
any thing. 1 FL P 1 
PROPERTY, in a general ſenſe, that which conſtitutes or 
denominates a thing proper; or it is a particular virtue or 
quality which nature has beſtowed on ſome things exclu. 
five of all others: thus colour is a property of light; ex- 
tenſion, figure, diviſibility, and impenetrability, are pro- q 
perties of body. / | f 
Paor rar v, in law, is deſcribed to be the higheſt right 2 
perſon has, or can have, to any thing. : 
PROPHECY. a prediction made by divine inſpiration. , 
PROPHET, in general, a perſon who foretels future events; 
but is particularly applied to ſuch inſpired; perſons a- 
mong the Jews as were commiſſioned by God to declare 
his will and purpoſes to that people. Among the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Teſtament, we have the writiogs ,. 
of ſixteen prophets, four of which are denominated the 
greater prophets. viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, ſo called from the length or extent of their wri- 
tings, which exceed thoſe of the others, viz Hoſea, Joel, 
Amos Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Ze- 
phaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who are called 
the leſſer prophets from the ſhortneſs of their writings. | 
The Jews do not place Daniel among the prophets, be- 
cauſe, they ſay, he lived the life of a courtier rather 
than that of a prophet. | | 
PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſacrifice offered to God 
to aſſwage his wrath, and render him propitious. Among 
the Jews there were both ordinary and public fſacrifices- 
as holocauſts, Cc. offered by way of thankſgiving; and 
extraorcirary ones, offered by particular perſons guilty 
of any crime, by way of propitiation. The Romiſh church 
believe the maſs to be} a ſacrifice of propitiation for 


the living and the dead, The reformed churches oy 
| tormed C red 


P R O 
of co propittation but that one offered by Jeſus Chriſt on 


the crols. 


nous and tenaceous than wax, with which the bees ſtop 
up all the holes or cracks in the ſides of their hives, See 
Aris. | 

PROPONTIS, or Sea of MARMOR, divides Europe from 
4\ fn; having the Boſphorus on the north-ealt, by which 
it has a communication with the Euxine fea; and the Hel- 
leſpont on the ſouth-weſt, by which it communicates with 
the Archipelago. Ir' is one hundred and twenty miles 
hong, and in ſome places upwards of forty broad. 
PROPORTION. When two quantities are compared one 
with another, in reſpect of their greatneſs or ſmallneſs, 
the compariſon is called ratio, rate, or proportion. Sce 
AucreBRA, ARITHMETIC, and GEOMETRY. 
PROPOSITION, ia logic, part of an argument wherein 
ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, is attributed te 
a ſubjet. See Logic. 

Paoro051T10N. in mathematics, is either ſome truth advan- 
ced, and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration; or ſome o- 
deration propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn. | 
PROPREFECT, among the Romans, the prefect's lieute- 
nant, or an officer whom the prefect of the pretorium 
commiſhoned to do any part of his duty in his place, 

' PROPRETOR, a Romano magiſtrate, who, having diſchar- 
ged the office of pretor at home, was fent into a province 
to command-there with his former pretorial authority, 
PROROGATION, the act of prolonging, adjourning, or 
putting off to another time. The difference between a 
prorogation and an adjournment of parliament is, that by 
prorogation the ſeſſion is ended, as ſuch bills as paſſed in 
either houſe, or both houſes, and had not the royal aſſent, 
mult at the next aſſembly begin again. | 
PROSCRIPTION, a publication made in the name of the 
chief or leader of a party, whereby he promiſes a re- 
ward to any one who ſhall bring him the head of one of 
his enemies. i 


ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 
PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purſues a cauſe in ano- 


ther's name. - 


ous ſect. | 
PROSPERPINACA, in botany, a genus of the triandria 
trigynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of three ſegments; it 
has no corolla, and but one ſeed. There is only one ſpe- 
cies, a native of Virginia, «+ | | 
PROSODY, that part of grammar which treats of the 
quantities and accents of ſyllables. See Grammar, 
PROSOPOPOEITA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we raiſe 
qualities of things inanimate into perſons. 
PROSTAT A, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 273. 
PROSTYLE, in architecture, a range of columns in the 
front of a temple. | 218 


claſs. The petal confifts of four ſegments ſurrounding 
the germen ; it has no proper calix; and the receptacle 
is paleaceous. There are two ſpecies, both natives of 
the Cape.of Good Hope, | 
Vor. III. Ne. 90. 2 
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PROSE, the natural language of mankind, looſe, and un- 
confined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, G. in which 


PROSELYTE, a new convert to ſome religion or religi- 


PROTEA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


BN 06 


PROTECTOR, a perſon who andertakes to ſhelter and 


defend the weak, helpleſs, and diltrefſed, 


PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſubſtance more gluti- PROTESTANT, a name firſt giver. in Germany to tho'e 


' who adhered to the doctrine of Luther; becauſe, in 1529, 
they proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor Charles V. 
and the diet Spires; declaring that they appealed to a ge- 
neral council, The ſame name has alſo been given to 
thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin, and is now become a 
common denomination for all thoſe of the reformed 
churches. | 
PROTHONOTARY, a term which properly fignifies fiſt 
notary, and which was anciently the title of the principal 
notaries of the emperors of Conſtantinople. _ 
PROTOTYPE, is the original or model after which 2 
thing was formed; but chicfly uſed for the patterns of 
things to be engraved, caſt, &c. Pp 
PROTRACTOR, the name of an inſtrument uſed for pro- 
tractiag or laying down on paper the angles of a ſield, or 
other figure, See GEOMETRY. | 
PROTUBERANCE, 4s an eminence, whether natural or 
e that projects or advances out beyond the 
relt. 8 
PROVEDITOR, an officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, parti- 
cularly at Venice, who has the direction of matters rela- 
ting to policy. | 
PROVENCE, a province or government of France, bound- 
ed by Dauphine on the north; by Piedmont on the eaſt; 
by the Mediterranean on the ſouth; and by the river 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from Languedoc, on the weſt: . 
it is about an hundred miles long, and near as many 
broad. 63 2 ; 
PROVERB, according to Camden, is a conciſe, witty, 
and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon experience, and for the 
moſt part containing ſome uſeful inſtructions. 


Ll 


Bool of Pons a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 


ment, -containing a part of the proverbs of Solomon the 
ſon of David king of Iſrael. The 4irit twenty-four chap- 
ters are acknowleged to be the genuine work of that 
prince; the next five chapters are a collection of ſeveral 
of his proverbs, made by order of king Hezekiah ; and 
the two laſt ſeem to have been added, though belonging 
to different and unknown authors, Agur the fon of Jakeh, 
and king Lemusl. | 
In this excellent book are-contained rules for the con- 
duct of all conditions of life; for kings, courtiers, ma- 
ſters, ſervants, fathers, mothers, children, Cc. | 


PROVIDENCE, the conduct and direction of the ſeveral 


parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent Being. 
PrOvIDENCE-PLANTATION,. a coleny of New. England. 
which, with Rhode-ifland, conſtitutes a charter govern- 
ment: its chief town is Newport. | 
ProviDENCE is alſo one of the Bahama iflands, planted 
and fortified by the Engliſh : W. long. 789, N. lat. 259. 
PROVINCE, in Roman antiquity, a country of conſide- 
' Table extent, which, upon being entirely reduced under 
the Roman dominien, was new-modelled according to the 
pleaſure of the conquerors, and ſubjected to the command 
of annual governors ſent from Rome; being commonly 
obliged to pay ſuch taxes and contribution as the ſenate 
thought ſit to demand. | | 
PROVINCE, Ly geography, a diviſion of a kingdom or ſtate, 


, compriſiag 


ES 4&4 
compriſing ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all uader the ſame 
government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent either 
of the civil or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. | 

PROVINCIAL, ſomething relating to a province. See 
the preceding article, | 

PROVOST, of a city or town, is the chief municipal ma- 

giſtrate in ſeveral trading cities, particularly Edinburgh, 
Paris, c. being much the fame with mayor in other 
places. 

He preſides in city-courts, and, together, with the 
baillies, who are his deputies, determines in all differences 
that ariſe among cittz eus. ; 

. The provoſt of Edinburgh, as well as of all the other 

* conſiderable towns in Scotland, has the title of lord; and 
the former calls yearly conventions of the royal boroughs 

to Edinburgh by his miſhves, x 
PROW, denotes the head or fore-part of a ſhip, particu- 

larly ia a galley, being that which is oppoſite to the poop 
or ſtern. 

PROXIMITY, denotes the relation of nearneſs, either in. 
reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. | 

PROXY, a perſon who officiates as a deputy in the room 
of another, , | 

PRU CH, or Baue, a towa of Auſtria, in Germany, 
twenty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. 

PRUCK, or Bauen, of Stiria, in Germany, ſixty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 

PRUNES, are plumbs dried in the ſunſhine, or in an oven. 

PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, is the lopping 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, 1a order to make 
them bear better frait, grow higher, or appear more re- 
cular. | < 

PRUNUS, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria monogynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of five petals; and the ſhell of the drupe is full of 
prominent ſutures, There are 13 ſpecies, five of them 
natives of Britain, viz. the inſititia, or black bullace-tree; 
the ſpinoſa, or ſloe- tree the padus, or birds cherry; the 
avium, or common wild cherry; and the ceraſus, or black 
cherry. 13 

PRURITTIS, denotes an itching ſenſation. 

PRUSSIA, a province of Poland, ſituated on the coaſt of 
the Baltic ſea, and divided into regal and duca} Pruſha, 
the firſt ſubject to Poland, and the laſt to the king of 
Pruſũa. | 

PRYTANES. in Grecian antiquity, were the preſidents of 
the ſenate, whoſe authority conſiſted chiefly in aſſembling 
the ſenate ; which, for the moſt part, was done once e- 
very day. | 

The ſenate conſiſted of five hundred, fifty ſenators be- 
ing elected out of each tribe; after which, lots were caſt, 
to determine in what order the ſenators of each tribe 

ſhould preſide, which they did by turns, apd during their 
preſidentſhip were called prytanes. However, all the fifty 
prytanes of the tribes did not govern all at once, but ten 
at a time, viz. for ſeven days; and after thirty-five 
days, another tribe came into play, and preſided for o- 
ther five weeks; and fo of the reſt. | 

" PSALM, a divine ſong or hymn; but chiefly appropriate 
to the hundred and fifty Pſalms of David, a canonical 
book of the Old Teſtament. To, 

Miſt of the Pſalms have a particular title, ſignifying 

either the name of the author, the perſon who was to ſet it 
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to muſic or ſing it, the inſtrument that was to be uſed, or 
the ſubject 1 occaſion of it. Some have imagined, that 
David was the ſole author of the book of Plalms; but 
the titles of many of them prove the contrary, as Palm 
xix. which appears to have been written by Moſes, Ma. 
ny of the Pſalms are inſcribed with the names Korah, je. 
duthun, &c. from the perſons who were to fing them, 

PSALMODY, the art or act of finging pſalms. See the 
preceding article. 

PSALTER, the ſame with the book of Pſalms. See 
P$8aLm. f | 

Among the religious, in the Popiſh countries, the term 
pſalter is alſo given to a large chaplet or roſary, conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred and fifty beads, according to the num- 
ber of pſalms in the palter, * 

PSALTERY, a muſical inſtrument, much in uſe among the 
ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel. 

We know little or nothiog of the preciſe form of the 
ancient pſaltery. | | 

PSIDIUM, in botany,” a genus of the icoſandria monogy- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of five petals; the berry has but one cell, containing 
2 feeds. There are two ſpecies, both natives of In- 

ia. 

PSITTACUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of picæ. The beak is hooked, the ſuperior mandi- 
ble being furniſhed with a moveable wax; the noſtrils are 
placed at the baſe of the beak; the tongue is fleſhy, blunt, 
and entire; and the feet are fitted for climbing. There 
are 47 ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour, and the length 
of their tails. This-genus includes the parrot-kind, which 
are all natives of warm climates. ; | 

PSOAS, ia anatomy, See Ax ATrour, p. 203. 

PSORALIA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decan- 
dria claſs. The calix is interſperſed with fleſhy points, 

- of the length of the legumen, which contains one ſeed. 
There are. 14 ſpectes, none of them natives of Britain. 

PTARMICA, in botany. See AchiLLXxA. Sys 

PTELEA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandia monogynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of four ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of four petals; the fruit is a roundiſh membrane, 

with one ſeed in the centre. The ſpecies are two, none 
of them natives of Britain, | 

PTERIS, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia filicum 
claſs. The fructification is ſituate in lines near the mar- 
gine. There are 19 ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the 
aquilina, ' or female fern, is a native of Britain. 

PTERYGOID, ſomething reſembling a wing. BF, 
PTERYGOIDZAUS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 
- 221, 
PTISAN, is properly barley decorticated, or deprived of 
its bulls, by beating in a mortar, as was the ancient 
practice, though the cooling potion, obtained by boiling 
ſuch barley in water, and afterwards ſweetening the li- 
. quor with liquorice-root, is what at preſent goes by the 
name of ptiſan; and to render it laxative, ſome add a li- 
tle ſena, or other herb of the ſame intention. 
PTOLEMAIC Syftem of Aſtronomy, is that invented by 
Claudius Prolemzus, a celebrated aſtronomer and mathe- 
matician of Peluſum, in Egypt, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the IId century of the Chriſtian æra. 5. 
This hypotheſis ſuppoſes the earth immoveably fixed in 


the centre, not of the world only, but alſo of the uni 
| yeric: 


. 


verſe; and that the ſun, the moon, the planets, and ſtars, 
all move about it, fromeaſt ro weſt, once in twenty-four 
hours, in the order following, viz. the moon next to the 
earth, then mercury, venus, the ſun, mars, jupiter, ſa- 
turn, the fixed ſtars, the firſt and ſecond cryttailine hea- 


yens, and above all the fiction of their primum mobile. 


PTYALISM, io medicine, a ſalivation, or frequent and 
copious diſcharge of ſaliva. | 
PUBERTY, among civilians, &c. the-age wherein a per- 
ſon is capable of procreation, or begetting children. See 
Law. 2 | 
PU UNS, among anatomiſts, &c. denotes the middle part 
of the hypogaſtric region of the abdomen, lying between 
the two inguina or groins. See ANATOMY, p 257. 
PUBLICAN, among the Romans, one who farmed the 
taxes and public revenues. 
PUBLICATION, the act of making a thing known to the 
world; the fame with promulgation. 
PUDENDA, the parts of generation in both ſexes. See 
ANATOMY, p. 270. - 
PUERILIT , in diſcourſe, is defined by Longinus, to be 
a thought, which, by being too far-fetched, becomes flat 
and infipid. Puerility, he adds, is the common fault of 
thoſe who affect to fay nothing but what is brilliant and 
extraordinary. 0 | 
PUGIL, in phyſic, &c. ſuch a quantity of flowers, ſeeds, 
or the like, as may be taken up between the thumb and 


two fore. fingers. ; 


It is eſteemed to be the eighth part of the manipule or 
handful. _ 

PULEX, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to the 
order of aptera. It has fix feet fitted for leaping, and 
two eyes; the feelers are like threads ; the roſtrum is 
inflected, ſetaceous, and armed with a ſting; and the 
belly is compreſſed There are two ſpecies, viz. the 
irritans, with a proboſcis ſhorter than its body, a native 
of Europe and America : and the penetrans, with a pro- 
boſcis longer than its body, a native of America. 


PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the mechanical powers. 


See MECHANICS; | 


PULMO, the LUNGS, in anatomy. See AnaTony, p. 
230. | x 


PULMONARIA, in- botany, a genus of the pentandria 


monogynia elaſs. The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; and the a 


calix has five ſides. There are ſeven ſpecies, two of 
them ratives of Britain, viz. the offiginalis, or buglos- 
co lips, the leaves of which are reckoned pectoral and 
cordiac; and the maritima, or ſea-bugloſs. 
PULMONARY vess$ELs, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 
Part III. and IV. and p. 280. BY 
PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſucculent part of fruits, 
my by infuſion or. boiling, ard paſſed through a 
jeve. | 
PULFIT, an elevated place in a church, whence ſermons 
are delivered : the French give the fame name to a read- 
ing d- ſk. | | 
PULSATIL.LA, in botany, See Anemone. 
PULSE, in the animal economy, denotes the beating or 
throbbing of the heart and arteries. 


With regard to motion, the pulſes are reckoned only 


four, great and little, qui:k and flow, When quickneſs 
and greatneſe are joined together, it becomes violent; 
ard when it is little and flow, it is called a weak pulſe, 
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They are alſo {aid to be frequent and rare, equal and un- 
equa]; but theſe are not the eſſential affections of motion. 
Frequency and quickneſs are often confounded with each 
other. A pulſe is ſaid to be hard oi ſoft, with regard 
to the artery, according as it is tenſe, renitent, and hard, 
or flaccid, ſoft, and lax. Add to theſe, a convulſive pulſe ; 
which does not proceed from the blood, but from the 
ſtate of the artery, and is known by a tremulous ſabſul- 
tory motion, and the artery ſeems to be drawn upwards: 
this, in acute fevers, is the ſign of death; and is ſaid to 
be the pulſe in dying perſons, which is likewiſe generally 
unequal and intermittiag. A great pulſe ſhews' a more 
copious afflux of the blood to the heart, and from thence 
into the arteries ; a little pulſe, the contrary, 


PoLsE is alſo uſed for the Rroke with which any medium is 


affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. through it. 


PoLsE, in botany. a term applied to all thoſe graivs or 


ſeeds which are gathered with the hand, in contradiſtiac- 
tion to corn, C which are reaped, or mowed: or it is 
the ſeed of the leguminous kind of plants, as beans, vet- 


ches, Gc. but it is by ſome uſed for artichokes, aſpara- 
gus, Sc. | a : 


f pulyeriziog, or reducing. 
a dry body into a fine powder; which is performed in 
friable bodies, by pounding or beating them in a mortar, 


C. 


PULVIS, a rowo zx. See Powors. 33 
PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a flag or cinder of ſome faſ- 


fil, originally bearing another form, and only reduced to 
this ſtare by the action of the fire, though generally rank- 
ed by authors among the native ſtones, It is a lax and 
ſpungy matter, frequently of an obſcure ſtriated texture 
in many parts, and always very cavernous and full of 
holes; it is hard and harſh to the touch, but much light- 


er than any other body that comes under the claſs of 


ſtones It is found in maſſes of different ſizes, and of 


a perfectly irregular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a pigeon's 


egg, to that of a buſhel, We have it from many parts 
of the world, but particularly from about the burning 
mountains A:tna, Veſuyius, and Hecla, by whoſe erup- 
tions it is thrown up in vaſt abundance ; and being by its 


.. lightneſs ſupported in the air is carried into ſeas at ſome 


diſtance by the winds, and thence to diſtant ſhores. The 


great uſe of the pumice among the ancients, ſeems to 
| have been as a dentifrice, and at preſent it is retained in 


the ſhops on the ſame account. 


PUMP, in hydraulics. See HyprxosTaT1cCs, p. 808. Cc. 

Air-Pume, See PxeuUmarTiICSs, þ | 

PUN, or Punx, a conceit arifing from the uſe of two words 
that agree in ſound, but differ in the ſenſe. Ariſtotle 


p. 491. 


de ſcribes two or three Kinds of puns among the beauties 
of good writing, and produces inſtances of them our of 
ſome of the greateſt authors in the Greek tongue, Ci- 


cero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his works with puns ; and 
in his book, where he Jays down the rules of oratory, . 
- quotes abundance of fayings, which he calls pieces of wit, 


that apon examination prove perfect puns 


PUNCH- as iuſtrument of iron or Reel, uſed in ſeveral arts, 


for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates of metal, &c. 
being ſo contrived as not only to perforate, but to cut 
ont and take away the piece. | 


PUNCHEON, a little block or piece of ſteel, on one end 


whereof is ſome ſigure, letter, or mark, engraven either 
i in; 
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in creux or relievo; impreſſions whereof are taker on m-- 
tal, or ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer 
on the end not engraved. . | 

Puxca4Eox is alſo a meaſure for liquids, containing an hogſ- 
head and one third, or eighty-four gallons, 

PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of pointing, or 
dividing a diſcourſe into periods, by points expreſling 
the pauſes to be made in the reading thereof. 

PuxCTUM SALIENS, in anatomy, the ſirſt rudiments of the 
heart in the formation of the fœtus, where a throbbing 
motion is perceived, | 

PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound made by a ſharp- 
pointed inſtrument. 

PUNICA, the PomEGRANATE-TREE, in botany, a genu 

. of the icolandria monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of 
five ſegments, and the corolla of five petals; the apple 
has many cells, containing many ſeeds, There are two 
ſpecies, both natives of werm climates. 

PUNISHMENT, .in law, the penalty which a perſon in- 
curs on the breach or tranſgreſſion of any law. 

PUPIL, in the civil law, a boy or girl not yet arrived at 
the age of puberty, #. e. the boy under fourteen years, 

- the girl under twelve. 

Puri is alſo uſed in univerſities, &c. for a youth under 
the education or diſeipline of any perſon. 

UPTL, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 280. 

PURCHASE, in law, the buying or acquiring of lands, 


* 
. 


c. with money, by deed or agreement, and not by de- 


, Teent or right of icheritance. 
PURE, ſomething free from any admixture of foreign or 
beteregeneous matters: thus we ſay pure fire, &c. 

PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing ermins, peans, 

or any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure round 
a coat of arms: thus they ſay, he beareth gules a bor- 
dure, purflew, vairy ; meaning that the bordure is yatry. 

PURGATION, the art of purging, ſcouring, or purifying 
a thing, by ſeparating, or carrying off any impurnies 
found therein: thus, 

PURGATIVE, a medicament which evacuates the impu- 
' nties of the body by ſtool, called alſo cathartics, 
PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt who depart out 

of this life, are ſuppoſed to expiate certain offences which 
do not merit eternal damnation. | | 
Broughton has endeavoured to prove, that this notion 

has been held by Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, as 
well as by Chriſtians. 
The doctrine of purgatory is a very lucrative article to 
the clergy of the Romiſh church, who are very liberally 
paid for maſſes and prayers for the ſouls of the deceaſed. 
We are told by ſame of their doctors, that purgatory is 
a ſubterraneous place ſituated over the hell of the dama- 
ed, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet made ſatisfaction to 
divine juſtice for their fins, are purged by fire, after a 
wonderful and incomprehenſive manner: and here they 
are purified from thoſe dregs which hinder them from en- 
tering into their eternal country, as the catechiſm of the 
council of Trent expreſſes it. 


PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, a ceremony 


which covſilts in cleanſing any thing from a ſuppoſed pol- 


lution or defilement. g 
The Pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſually bathed or 
waſhed themſelves in water; and they were particular! 


re ful to waſh their hands, becauſe with theſe they were 


af 
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to touch the victims conſecrated to the gods. It was 21. 
ſo cuſtomary to waſh the veſſel with which they made 
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their libations The Mahometans uſe puriſications 28 
previous to the duty of prayer: theſe alſo are of two 
kinds; either bathing; or only waſhing the face, hands 
and feet. The ſirlt is requeſted only in extraordinary 
cafes, as atter having lain with a woman, touched a dead 
Oc. But leit fo neceflary a preparation for their deyo- 
tion ſhouid be omitted, eitber where water cannot be had, 
or when it may be of prejudice to a perſon's health, they 
are allowed in ſuch caſes to make uſe of fine ſand or duſt 
ialtead of it ; and then they perform this duty by clap. 
ping their open hands on the ſand; and paſſing them over 
the parts, in the ſame manner as if they were dipped in 
water, 
There were alſo many legal purifications among the 
Hebrews. When a woman was brought to bed of a 
male-child, the was eſteemed impure for forty days; and 
when of a female, for ſixty; at the end of which time 
ſhe carried a lam" to the door of the temple, to be of- 
fered for a barnt-offering, and a young pigeon or turtle 
for a {in-offcring, and by-4his ceremony ſhe was cleanſed 
or puri ſied. 42 
PURIM, or the feaſt of lots, a folemn feſtival of the Jews, 
inſtituted in memory of the deliverance they received from 
Haman's wicked attempt to deſtroy them, by means of 
Mordecai and Eſther. Tx is; 
PURITAN, a name formerly given in derifion to the dif. 
ſenters from the church of England, on account of their 
profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in oppoſition 
to all traditions and human conſtitutions, | 
PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie a. 
croſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking 
in the middle of their leagth. _ 
PURLUE, or PuzL1ev, ſigniſies all that ground near a- 
ny torelt, which being made foreſt by king Henry II. 
Richard I. and king John, was. afterwards by perambu- 
lations and grants of Henry III. ſevered again from the 
1ame, and made purlieu; that is to ſay, pure and free 
from the laws of the foreſt. | 
PURPLE, a colour compoſed of a mixture of red and blue. 
A beautiful tranſparent” purple for painting may be 
made by beiling four ounces of raſped braſil · wood in 2 
pint of (tale beer, and half an ounce of logwood, till the 
liquor is heightened to the colour you defire, which may 
be known by digping a piece of paper in it. If you find 
it too red, add a quarter of an ounce more of logwood, 
which will render it {till deeper; and by this method you 
may bring it to any degree of purple, by putting in ei- 
ther more or leſs logwood to the former compoſition, 
and fixing it with alum. | 
PURPURA, in natural hiſtory, See Muxex.. 
PURPURE, or PuzyLe, in heraldry, according to ſome, 
is one of the five colours of armories, compounded of 
gules and azure, bordering -en violet, and, according to 
others, of a great deal of red and a little black. But it 
was excluded by the ancient heralds as only an imperfect 
colour, In the coats of noblemen it is called amethylt ; 
and in thoſe of princes, mercury. It is repreſented in 
engraving, by diagonal lines drawn from the ſiniſter chief 
to the dexter baſe points. See Plate CXLVII. fig. 3. 
- PURSER, an officer aboard a man of war, who recewes 
her y;Ruals from the victualler, ſees that it be well ſlower: 


- 


PTR 


20 hreps an account of what he every day delivered 
10 the lteward. He alſo keeps a liſt of the ſhip's com- 
Pay and ſets down exactly the day of each man's ad- 

on, In order to regulate the quantity of proviſions to 
de deliy our, and that the paymaſter or treaſurer of 
th may iſſue out the diſburſements, and pay off the 
men, according to his book. 

PURSLAIN, in botany. See PoxTuLaca. 

PURVIEW, a term uſed by ſome lawyers for the body of 
an act of parliament, or that part which begins with, 
Bz it enacted, Q©c. as contradiltipguiſhed from the pre- 
amble. | 

PURULENT, in medicine, ſomething mixed with, or 
partaking of, pus or matter. 

PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh putrid matter, de- 
ſigned by nature for the healing and cementing of wounds 
or ſores. | 

PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption on the ſkin full 
of pus; ſuch are the puſtules of the ſmall - pox and trench- 
pox. See MeDicIxE. | 

PUTORIUS, in zoology. See MusTELA.” 

PUTREFACTION. See CutmisTay, p. 98. 


PUTTY, is a kind of paſte, compounded of whiting and 


liaſeed oil, heaten together to the conkſtence of thick 
dough. 

Iris bſed by glaziers for the faſtening in the ſquares of 
glaſs in ſaſh-windows, and by paiaters for ſtopping up 
the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 

PYCNOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is a building 
where the columas ſtand very cloſe to each other ; only 
one diameter and a half of the 
the intercolumniations. © 

PYGARGUS, in ornithology. See Falco. 

PYGMY, a perſon hot exceeding a cubit in height. 

This appellation is given by the ancients to à fabulous 
nation ſaid to have inhabited Thrace ; who brought forth 
young at five years of age, and were old at eight ; theſe 
were famous for the bloody war they waged with the 
cranes. 

PYLORUS, in anatomy. See Au Aron, p. 258. 

PYRAMID, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a triangular, 
ſquare, or polygonal baſis, and terminating in a point at 
the top; or, according to Euclid, it is a ſolid figure, 
conſiſting of feyeral triangles, whoſe baſes are all in the 
ſame plane, and have one common vertex. : 

Pysamip, in architecture, a ſolid maſſive building, which 
from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, rifes diminiſh- 
ing to a vertex or point, = 

Pyramids are ſometimes uſed to preſerve the memory 
of ſingular events; and ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity 
the glory and magnificence of princes, But as they are 
elteemed a ſymbol of immortality, they are molt com- 
monly uſed as funeral monuments. Such is that of Ce- 
ſtitus at Rome; and thoſe other celebrated ones of Egypt, 
as famous for the enormity of their ſize, as their antiqui- 
ty. Theſe are ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Nile, al- 
moſt oppoſite to Grand Cairo : the · baſe of the largeſt co- 

vers mere than ten acres of ground; and is, according to 
Tome, near ſeven bundred feet high; though others make 
it but fix hundred, and ſome but little more than five 
hundred. The pyramid is ſaid to have been, among the 


Egyptians, a ſymbol of human life; the beginning f 


which is repreſented by the baſe, and the end by. che 
Vor, III. Ne 90. | | - 
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column being allowed for 


1 


ape x; on Which account it was that they ulcd to erec 
them over ſepulchres. 

PTRAMIDALIAcORTOAA, in anatomy. See AxAto- 
MY, p. 237. 


.PYRAMIDALITS, in anatomy. See Anaronr, p. 193. 


PYRENEAN movuxTains divide France from Spain, and 
are not inferior to the Alps in height: they extend from 
the Mediterranean to the ocean, upwards of two hundred 
miles in length, the greateſt breadth being about one 
hundred and twenty. 

PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 205. 

PYRITES. See Cunuisrax, p. 117. 

PYRMONT, the capital of a county of that name in the 
circle of Weſtphalia in Germany, fituated on the confines 
of the duchy of Brunſwick; in E long. 9, N. lat. 52%, 
from whence we receive the beſt mine ral waters in Ger- 
many. 

PYROLA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of five petals ; and the capſule has five cells. There 
are ſix ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, viz. the 
rotundifolia, or common winter-green; the minor, or 
leſſer winter green; and the fecunda, or dentcd leaved 
winter-green. 

PYROMANCY, a kind of divination by means of fire. 
The ancients imagined they could foretel future events, 
by iaſpecting fire and flame; and to this end, they con- 
ſidered its direction, which way it turned; ſometimes 
they added other matters to the fire, ſuch as a veſſel full 
of urine, having its neck bound about with wool, watch. 
ing narrowly on which fide it burſt, and thence taking 
their augury : ſometimes they threw pitch on it; and, if 


it took fire immediately, they eſteemed it a good augury. 


PYROTECHNY, the art of fire, or a ſcience which teaches 
the management and applicatiomof fire in ſeveral opera- 
tions. See CHEMISTRY. 

PYROTICS, in medicine, cauſtics, or remedies, either 

actually or potentially hot; and which accordiagly will 
barn the fleſh, and ratiſe an eſchar. See Cxvsrics. 


PYRRHICHA, in antiquity, a kind of exerciſe on horſe- 


2 


back or a feigned combat. for the exerciſe of the cavalry. 


PYRRHICHIUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot 
conſiſting of two ſyllables, both ſhort ; as, Deus. 


 PYRRHONIANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo called 
The 


from Pyrrho, a native of Elis, in Peloponneſus. 
opinions of theſe philoſophers, who were alſo called ſcep- 
tics, terminated inthe incomprehenſibility of all things, in 
which they found reaſon both for affirming and derying; 
accordingly they ſeemed, during their whole lives, to be 
in ſearch of truth, without ever acknowledging that they 
had found it: hence the art of diſputing upon all things, 
without ever going farther than ſuſpending our judgment, 
is called pyrrhoniſm. p 


PYRUS, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria pentagynia 


claſs. The calix conſiſts of 5 ſegments, and the corolla 
of five petals; the apple has ſive cells, containing many 
ſeeds There are four ſpecies, two of them natives of 


Britain, viz. the communis, or wild pear-tree; and the . 


malus, or crab- apple 
PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo 
called from their being the followers of Pythagoras of 
Samos, who lived in the reign of Tarquio the laſt king 
of the Romans, inthe year of Rome 220 ; or, according 
6.P F = 
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wo Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in the year of 
the world 2472. 

His maxims of morality were adm'rable; for he was 
for having the ſtudy of philoſophy ſolely tend to elevate 
man to a reſemblance of the Deity, He believed that God 
is a ſoul diffuſed through all nature, and that from him hu- 
man ſouls are derived; that they are immortal; and that 
men need only take pains to purge themſelves of their 
vices, in order to be united to the Deity. He made u- 
n'ty the principle of all things; and believed, that be- 
teen God and man there are various orders of ſpiritual 
beings, who are the miniſters of the Supreme Being. He 
condemned all images of the Deity, - and would have 
him worſhipped with as few ceremonies as poſſible. His 
diſciples brought all their goods into a common ſtock, 
contemned the pleaſures of ſenſe, abſtained from ſwear- 
ing, eat nothing that had life, and believed in the doc. 
trine of a metempſychoſis. See METEmesYCHOSIS. 

Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergo a ſevere noviciate 
of ſilence for at leaſt two years; and it is ſaid, that where 
he diſcerned too great an itch for talking, he extend- 


ed it to five, His diſciples were therefore divided 


iato two claſſes : of which the firſt were ſimple hearers; 
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N 
and the laſt ſuch as were allowed to propoſe their d ed 
ties, and learn the reaſons of all that was taught there. 
The Pythagoreans, it is ſaid, on their riſing from bed. 
-rouſed the mind with the ſound of the lyre, in order to 
make them more fit for the actions of the day; and at 
night reſumed the lyre, in order to prepare themſelves 
for ſleep, by calming all their tumultuous thoughts. The 
figurative manner in which he gave his inſtructions, was 
borrowed from the Hebrews, Egyptians, and other o- 
rientals. Some think he derived his philoſophy from the 

books of Moſes, and that he. converſed with Ezekiel 
and Daniel at Babylon; but this is mere conjeclute. 
Some anthors ſay, that he left nothing in writing ; but 
Laertius and others attribute ſeveral treatiſes to biz 
His golden verſes, attributed by ſome to one of his dif. 
ciples, are allowed to be an exact copy of the ſentiments 
of that divine phileſopher, from whole ſchool proceeded 
the greateſt philoſophers and legiſlators. - | 

PYTHIA, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi 
by whom he delivered oracles ; ſhe was thus called hom 
the god himſelf, who was denominated Apollo Pythios, 
from his {laying the ſerpent Python. 
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UACK, among phyſicians, the ſame with empiric. 


See EmPeiRIC. 

QUADRAGESIMA, a denomination given to lent, from 
its conſiſting of forty days. See Lexr, . 

QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the ſame with a quadrila- 
teral figure, or one conſiſting of four ſides and four angles. 

QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part of any thing, 
particularly the as, or pound. 

QUADRANT, in geometry, the arch of a circle, contain- 
ing 90?, or the fourth part of the entire periphery. 

QuvarranT alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 
great uſe in aſtronomy and navigation, for taking the 
altitudes of the ſun and ſtars. See As TRONOMx, p. 451. 

QUADRAT, a mathematical inſtrument, called allo a 
geometrical ſquare, and line of ſhadows: it is frequently 
an additional member on the face of the common qua- 
drant, as alſo on thoſe of Gunter's and Sutton's quadrant. 

Qvanzar, in altrelogy, the ſame with quartile. See 
QUARTILE, 

QuarRAm, in printing, a piece of metal caſt like the let- 
ters, to fill up the void ſpaces between words, Ce. 
There are quadrats of different ſizes, as m-quadrats, n- 

- quadrats, Cc. which are, reſpectively, of the dimenſions 
of theſe letters. 


QUADRATIC Eqvar1ox, in algebra, See ALGEBRA, 
p. 90. | 
QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mechanical line, bymeans 


whereof we can find right lines equal to the circumfe- 
rence of circles, or other curves, and their ſeveral parts. 


Qrv4DRATRIX of Dineftrates, {o called from its inyventor 
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Dinoſtrates, is a curve, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is effected mechanically. 
QUADRATURE, io geometry, denotes the ſquaring, ot 
reducing a figure to a ſquare. Thus, the finding of 2 
ſquare, which ſhall contain juſt as much ſurface or area 
as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, &c. is the quadrature 
of a circle, ellipſis, &. See GromeTxy. 
QuaDRATURE, in aſtronomy, that. aſpet of the moon, 
when ſhe is ooꝰ diſtant from theſun. See As TRO NOx. 
QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles on account of their ſquare figure. See AxarTo: 
MY, Part II. | 
QUADREL, in building, a kind of artificial ſtone, fo call 
ed from its being perfectly ſquare. | 
The quadrels are made of chalky earth, Cc. and 
dried in the ſhade for two years, Theſe were former!y 
in great requeſt among the Italian architects. 
QUADRIENNIUM vrT1Ls, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
Vit. 17. , 
Q 1 in antiquity, a car or chariot drawn by four 
hortes. | 
On the reverſes of medals, we frequently ſee the em- 
peror or victory in a quadriga, holding the reins of the 
horſes; whence theſe coins are, among the curious, cal. 
ed nummi quadrigati, and victoriati. 
QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe peri- 
meter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles; 
» whence it is alſo called a quadrangular figure. 
QUADRILLE, alittle troop or company of cavaliers, pom 
rouſly dreſſed, and mounted for the perſormance of 1 
x 10 2243 . 
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rouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings at the ring, and 0- 
ther gallant divertiſements. | 


QUADRILLE, is alſo a game at cards, to be learned only 


by practice. | 


QUADRUPEDS, in zoology See Narvear-Fistorry. 
QUASI coxTRACT, in Scots law. See Law, Tit xxii. 14. 
QUESTUS, in law, ſigniſies whatever a perſon has by 
purchaſe ; as hereditas denotes that which one has by 


deſcent, or hereditary right. 


QUAIL. See Tetzao. - . | 
QUAKERS, a religious ſociety that began to be diſtin- 


;niſhed by this name in England, where it firſt took its 
riſe, about the middle of the laſt century, 

In treating of this people, we ſhall deviate from the 
g=nerality of thoſe who have mentioned them in their wri- 
tings, by exhibiting the account which they give of them- 
ſelves, without making ourſelves anſwerable for their 
principles or their practices. 5 

William Sewel, a Dutchman, publiſhed, in the year 
1717, the-hiſtory of this people. He was one of their 
perſuaſion, a man of learning, and knowa to the public 
by his dictionary of the Dutch and Engliſh languages. He 
had acceſs to all their records, correſponded with the 
molt eminent, lived at the time when the facts he record- 
ed were recent, and we have not heard that any part of 
his hiſtory has been controverted; and as we are inform- 
ed that it has been publiſhed by the approbation of the 
quakers, we may therefore conſider it as an authentic hiſ- 
tory of their riſe, progreſs, and principal opinions. 


George Fox, (for whoſe birth and parentage, ſee page 


6th of Sewel's Hiſtory, &c.) was the firſt of this people. 
He was of a grave, ſedate turn from his infancy; always 


averſe to the follies of youth, and deſirous of nothing ſo 


much as to be preſerved in innocence and ſimplicity. He 
Was early remarked as an example in theſe reſpects, and 
of inflexible integrity. When a youth, he was defiroug 
above all things to pleaſe God, and cautiouſly avoided e- 
very thing that either ſcripture or the dictates of his own 
conſcience taught him to believe were offenſive, As he 
grew up, this diſpoſition increaſed: it colt him much 
anxiety, much diſtreſs ; but at length he was ſatisfied in 
reſpect to many doubts he had admitted, and gained much 
experience by the things he had ſuffered, This enabled 


him to inſtruct others; and about the year 1547, we 


find him travelling through ſeveral countries in England, 
lecking out ſuch as had any religious tenderneſs. and ex- 
citing the inquiries of many concerning him Many em- 
braced his opinions; and indeed he ſeems to have rouſed 
the public mind as much as eny individual ever did 1a 
thoſe countries, for the time and under ſuch circumſtances. 
A man of low birth, without literature, merely by the 


ſanctity of his life, the ſimplicity of his docttines, to have 


collected from all profeſions, and moſt ranks, men of 


character, fortune, and underſtanding, and embodied - 


them as a religious ſociety ; to bave inſtituted one of the 
beſt concerted plans of civil diſcipline ; is a circumſtance 
moſt true, and not unworthy the diſqu.fitions of the a- 
bleſt philoſophers, | 


The name of Qualer wasa ſſixed to this people early, 
by way of reproach. 
' Happened, that ſome were ſo far ſtruck with the remem 


In their aſſemblies it ſometimes 


rance of their palt follies and forgetfulneſs of their con- 


_ 


dition, otbers ſo deeply affe ted with a ſetſe of God's 7 
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mercies to them, that they actually trembled and quaſted-- 


The nickname ſo ſuited the vulgar taſte, that it imme- 
diately became general. Friends, or the friends of truth» 


was the name they were commonly known by to one ano- 
- ther; but the epithet abovementioned was ſtamped upon 


them by their adverſaries, and perhaps indelibly, 

The following abſtract from the propoſitions of our 
conntryman, the eminent Barclay, will perhaps exhibit 
as clear a ſummary of their opinions as can well be com- 
priſed within the limits allowed t6 this article, 

1. The height of all happineſs is placed in the true 
knowledge of God. 2. The true knowledge of God is 


alone to be obtained by the revelation of the Spirit of 


God. 3. The revelation of the Spirit of God to the 
ſaints has produced the ſcriptures of truth. 4. From 


* whence it appears, that mankiad in general is fallen and 


degenerated. 5. That God out of his infinite love bath 
offered univerſal] redemption by Chriſt, who taſted death 
for every man. 6. That there is an evangelical and fa. 
ving light and grace in all. 7. That as many as reſiſt 
not this light, bat receive the ſame, in them are produ- 
ced holineſs, righteouſneſs, purity, and the fruits which 
are acceptable to God: 8. Even ſo as to arrive at a ſtate 
of freedom from actual finning and tranſgreſfing the law 
of God; 9. Yet with a poſſibility of fianing. 10. That 


as all true knowledge in things ſpiritual is received by the 


* 


Spirit of God, ſo by it every true miniſter of the goſpel 
is ordained and prepared for the miniſtry; and as they 
have freely received, ſo are they freely to give. 11. 
That the true worſhip of God is in ſpirit and in truth; 
not limited to place or time, or ſubject to the interven. 
tion of any perſona ; but is to be performed under the mo. 
ving of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, yet without dero- 
gating from the neceſſity and utility of public united wor- 
ſhip, (in which their ſufferings and conſtancy have been 
moſt remarkable). 12 That baptiſm is a pure and ſpi- 
ritual thing, the baptiſm of the ſpirit and fire. 13. That 
the communion of the body and blood of Chriſt is inward 


and ſpiri:cual. 14. That it is not lawful for any human 


authority to force the conſciences of others on account 


of difference in worſhip or opinion, except ſuch opiniens 
tend to the prejudice of his neighbour in his life or eſtate, 


or are incoaſiſtent with human fociety. 15. That as the 


end of religion is to redeem man from the ſpirit of this 


world, and to lead into inward communion with God; 
therefore all vain cuſtoms and habits age to be rejected, 
which tend to divert the mind from a ſebſe of the fear of 
God, and that evangelical ſpirit wherewith Chriſtians . 
ought to be leavened.” r 

Sach are the ſentiments of this people as propoſed to 
the public by their apologiſt, who has largely commented 
oa theſe topics in a work that has paſſed through no leſs 
than eight editions in Engliſh, and has been printed in 
molt of the modern languages. f 

Their. particularities of addreſs, language, and behavi- 
our; their. declining the uſe of arms, even in their oo 
defence; their refuling to pay tithes, or contribute to 
the ſupport of miniſters in any ſhape; likewiſe their refu- 
ſing to ſwear or take an oath on any ocralion whatever; 
have ſubjected them to much obloquy, and many grievous - 
ſufferings, On what principles, and by whet arguments, 
they vindicate themſelves from the objections raiſed a- 


gaialt them by their adverſaries, may'be'ſetn in this ela- 
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wo Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in the year of 
the world 2472. 

- His maxims of morality were admirable; for he was 
for having the ſtudy of philoſophy ſolely tend to elevate 
man to a reſemblance of the Deity. He believed that God 
is a ſoul diffuſed through all nature, and that from him hu- 
man ſouls are derived; that they are immortal; and that 
men need only take pains to purge themſelves of their 
vices, in order to be united to the Deity. He made u- 
nity the principle of all things; and believed, that be- 
teen God and man there are various orders of ſpiritual 
beings, who are the miniſters of the Supreme Being. He 
condemned all images of the Deity, - and would have 
him worſhipped with as few ceremonies as poſhble. His 
diſciples brought all their goods into a common ſtock, 
contemned the pleaſures of ſenſe, abſtained from ſwear- 
ing, eat nothing that had life, and believed in the doc. 
trine of a metempſychoſis. See METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergo a fevere noviciate 
of ſilence for at leaſt two years; and it is ſaid, that where 
he diſcerned too great an itch for talking, he extend- 


ed it to five, His diſciples were therefore divided 


| into two claſſes : of which the ſirſt were ſimple hearers; 


and the laſt ſach as were allowed to propoſe their died 
ties, and learn the reaſons of all that was taught . 
The Pythagoreans, it is ſaid, on their rifing from bed. 
-rouſed the mind with the ſound of the lyre, in order to 
make them more fit for the actions of the day; and at 
night reſumed the lyte, in order to prepare themſelve; 
for fleep, by calming all their tumultuous thoughts. The 
figurative manner in which he gave his inſtructions, was 
borrowed from the Hebrews, Egyptians, and other d- 
rientals. Some think he derived his philoſophy from the 
books of Moſes, and that he converſed with Ezekiel 
and Daniel at Babylon; but this is mere conjequre, 
Some anthors ſay, that he left nothing in writing; but 
Laerrius and others attribute ſeveral treatiſes to him 
His golden verſes, attributed by ſome to one of his dif. 
ciples, are allowed to be an exact copy of the ſentiments 
of that divine philoſopher, from whoſe ſchool proceeded 
the greateſt philoſophers and legiſlators. - | 
PYTHIA, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, 
by whom he delivered oracles ; ſhe was thus called from 
the god himſelf, who was denominated Apollo Pythios, 
from his {laying the ſerpent Python. 
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UACK, among phyſicians, the ſame with empiric. 
See Emeigric, | 
QUADRAGESIMA, a denomination given to lent, from 
its conſiſting of forty days. See LexrT, a 
QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the ſame with a quadrila 
teral figure, or one conſiſting of four ſides and four angles. 
QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part of any thing, 
particularly the as, or pound. 
QUADRANT, in geometry, the arch of a circle, contain- 
ing go, or the fourth part of the entire periphery. 
QuvaDrANT alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 
great uſe in aſtronomy and navigation, for taking the 
altitudes of the ſun and ſtars. See As rRoxoOMY, p. 451. 
QUADRAT, a mathematical inſtrument, called allo a 
geometrical ſquare, and line of ſhadows: it is frequently 
an additional member on the face of the common qua- 
drant, as alſo on thoſe of Gunter's and Sutton's quadrant. 
Qvanrar, in aſtrelogy, the ſame with quartile. See 
QUARTILE, | 
QuaDRAT, in printing, a piece of metal caſt like the let- 
ters, to fil up the void ſpaces between words, Cc. 
There are quadrats of different ſizes, as m-quadrats, n- 
quadrats, c. which are, reſpectively, of the dimenſions 
of theſe letters. 
QUADRATIC Eqvar41ox, in algebra. See ALGEBRA, 


p. 90. | 

QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mechanical line, bymeans 
whereof we can find right lines equal to the circumfe- 
rence of circles, or other curves, and their ſeveral parts, 


Qv4DRATRIE of Dinaſtrates, ſo called from its inyentor 
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Dinoſtrates, is a curve, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is effected mechanically, 
QUADRATURE, in geometry, denotes the ſquering, or 
reducing a figure to a ſquare. Thus, the finding of 2 
ſquare, which ſhall contain juſt as much ſurface or area 
as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, &c. is the quadrature 
of a circle, ellipſis, &c, See GromeTRy. 
QuaDRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect of the moon, 
when ſhe is oo diſtant from theſun. See As TRONOMY, 
QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles on account of their ſquare figure, See AxaTo: 
MY, Part II. 
QUADREL, in building, a kind of artificial ſtone, fo call. 
ed from its being perfectly ſquare. 

The quadrels are made of chalky earth, Cc. ard 
dried in the ſhade for two years. Theſe were formerly 
in great requeſt among the Italian architects. 

QUADRIENNIUM vrT1Ls, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
Vit. 17. 3 

Q * in antiquity, a car or chariot drawn by four 
bories. | Ss 

On the reverſes of medals, we frequently ſee the em- 

peror or victory in a quadriga, holding the reins of the 
horſes; whence theſe coins are, among the curious, call. 
ed nummi quadrigati, and victoriati. ; 
QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe peri” 
meter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles; 

» Whence it is alſo called a quadrangular figure. 
QUADRILLE, alittle troop or company of cavaliers, pom: 


rouſly dreſſed, and mounted for the performance * 
; | ou“ 
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rouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings at the ring, and o- 
ther gallant divertiſements. 
QUADRILLE, is alſo a game at cards, to be learned only 
by practice, . | 
QUADRUPEDS, in zoology.. See Narvear Hisrox v. 
QUASI coxTRraAcT, in Scots law. See Law, Tit xxil. 14. 
QUESTUS, in law, ſignifies whatever | a perſon has by 


purchaſe z as hereditas denotes that which one has by 


deſcent, or hereditary right. 
QUAIL. See TETRrAo. - . 


QUAKERS, a religious ſociety that began to be diſtin- | 
gzuiſhed by this name in England, where it firſt took its 


riſe, about the middle of the laſt century, 


In treating of this people, we ſhall deviate from the 


generality of thoſe who have mentioned themin their wri- 
tings, by exhibiting the account which they give of them. 
ſelves, without making ourſelves anſwerable for their 
principles or their practices. f 

William Sewel, a Dutchman, publiſhed, in the year 
1717, the-hiſtory of this people. He was one of their 
perſuaſion, a man of learning, and knowa to the public 
by his dictionary of the Dutch and Engliſh languages He 
had acceſs to all their records, correſponded with the 
molt eminent, lived at the time when the facts he record- 
ed were recent, and we have not heard that any part of 
his hiſtory has been controverted; and as we are inform. 
ed that it has been publiſhed by the approbation of the 
quakers, we may therefore conſider it as an authentic hiſ- 
tory of their riſe, progreſs, and principal opinions. 


George Fox, (for whoſe birth and parentage, ſee page 


6th of Sewel's Hiſtory, Cc.) was the firſt of this people, 
He was of a grave, ſedate turn from his infancy; always 
averſe to the follies of youth, and defirous of nothing ſo 
much as to be preſerved in innocence and ſimplicity. He 
was early remarked as an example in theſe reſpects, and 
of inflexible integrity. When a youth, he was deſirous 
above all things to pleaſe God, and cautiouſly avoided e- 
very thingthat either ſcripture or the diftates of his own 
conſcience taught him to believe were offenſive, As he 
grew up, this difpoſition increaſed: it colt him much 
anxiety, much diſtreſs; but at length he was ſatisfied in 


reſpect to many doubts he had admitted, and gained much 


experience by the things he had ſuffered. Th's enabled 


him to inſtraRt others; and about the year 1647, we 


find him travelling through ſeveral countries in England, 
lecking out ſuch as bad any religious tenderneſs. and ex- 
citing the inquiries of many concerning him. Many em- 
braced his opinions; and indeed he ſeems to have rouſed 
the public mind as much as 2ny individual ever did in 
thoſe countries, for the time and under ſuch circumſtances. 
A man of low birth, without literature, merely by the 


lanQtity of his life, the ſimplicity of his doctrines, to have 


collected from all profeſions, and moſt ranks, men of 


character, fortune, and underſtanding, and embodied - 


them as a religious ſociety ; to bave inſtituted one of the 
beſt concerted plans of civil diſcipline ; is a circumitance 
moſt true, and not unworthy the diſqu:fitions of the a- 
bleſt philoſophers, : 


The name of Qualer wasa ſſixed to this people early, 


by way of reproach. In their aſſemblies it ſometimes 


happened, that ſome were ſo far ſtruck with the remern+ _ 


rance of their paſt follies and forgetfulneſs of their con- 
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dition, others fo deeply affected with a ſerſe of God's 1 


* 


) u 


mercies to them, that they actually trembled and quaked- 


The nickname ſo ſuited the vulgar taſte, that it imme- 
diately became general. Friends, or the friends of truths 


them by their adverſaries, and perhaps indelibly, 


was the name they were commonly known by to one ano- 
tber; but the epithet abovementioned was ſtamped upon 


The following abſtract from the propoſitions of our 
conntryman, the eminent Barclay, will perhaps exhibit 


as clear a ſummary of their opinions as can well be com- 
priſed within the limits allowed td this article, 


1. The height of all happineſs is placed in the true 
2. The true knowledge of God is 


knowledge of God. 


alone to be obtained by the revelation of the Spirit of 


God. 3. The revelation of the Spirit of God to the 
ſaints has produced the ſcriptures of truth. 4. From 


* whence it appears, that mankind in general is fallen and 


degenerated. 5. That God out of his infinite love bath 
oftered univerſal redemption by Chriſt, who taſted death 
for every man. 6. That there is an evangelical and ſa. 
ving light and grace in all. 7. That as many as reſiſt 
not this light, bat receive the ſame, in them are produ- 


ced holineſs, righteouſneſs, purity, and the fruits which 


ate acceptable to God: 8. Even ſo as to arrive at a ſtate 
of freedom from actual finning and tranſgreſſing the lav 
of God; 9. Yet with a poſſibility of ſianing. 


Spirit of God, ſo by it every true miniſter of the goſpel 
is ordained and prepared for the miniſtry; and as they 


have freely received, ſo are they freely to give. 11. 
That the true worſhip of God is in ſpirit and in truth; 


10. That 
as all true knowledge in things ſpiritual is received by the 


not limited to place or time, or ſubject to the interven. 


tion of any perſos; but is to be performed under the mo. 


ving of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, yet without dero- 


gating from the neceſſity and utility of public united wor- 


ſhip, (in which their ſufferings and conſtancy have been 


moſt remarkable). 12 That baptiſm is a pure and ſpi- 
ritual thing, the baptiſm of the ſpirit and fire. 13. That 
the communion of the body and blood of Chriſt is inward 


of difference in worſhip or opinion, except ſuch opiniens 


tend to the prejudice of his neighbour in his life or eſtate, 
15, That as the 
end of religion is to redeem man from the ſpirit of this 
world, and to lead into inward communion with God; 


or are incoaſiſtent with human ſociety. 


therefore all vain cuſtoms and habits afe. tp be rejected, 


which tend to divert the mind from a ſebſe of the fear of 
God, and that evangelical ſpirit wherewith Chriſtians . 


ought to be leavened.” | 

Sach are the ſentiments of this people as propoſed to 
the pablic by their apologiſt, who has largely commented 
oa theſe topics in a work that has paſſed through no leſs 
than eight editions in Engliſh, and has been printed in 
molt of the modern languages. (574 

Their. particularities of addreſs, language, and behavi- 
our; their_declining the uſe of arms, even in their on 


and ſpiricual. 14. That it is not lawful for any human 
authority to force the conſciences of others on account 


$ 


o 


. 
* 


defence; their refuling to pay tithes, or. contribute to 


the ſupport of miniſters in any ſhape; likewiſe their refu- 


ſing to ſwear or take an oath on any ocraſion whatever; 


have ſubjected them to much obloquy, and many grievous 
ſufferings, On what principles, and by wht arguments, 


they vindicate themſelves from the objections raiſed a- 


gaialt them by their adverſaries, may be ſeen ia this cla- 
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ny inſtances, extended to this people great indulgen- 
cies ; convinced, no doubt, by their patient ſuffering, 
that their profeſhons of conſcientious ſcruples were ſincere, 


and that nothing dangerous to ſociety could be appre- 


henced from a people who diſclaimed the uſe of arme 
both offenſive and defenfive. The œconomy of this ſo- 


ciety likewiſe deſerves our notice. It appears by their 
hiſtory, that ſocn after the preaching of George Fox 
Had drawn together in many parts of England conſiderable 
bodies of people profeſſing the ſame opinions, he found 
At expedient for their better goverument to eſtabliſh re- 
gular meetings for diſcipline. The following is, as 
nearly as we can collect, the plan that is eſtabliſmed a. 
-mongſt them. 

Where there are-any Qnakers, they meet together e- 


very month, to conſider of the neceſhties of their poor, 


and to provide for their relief; to hear and determine 
complaints ariſing among themfelves ; to inquire into the 
converſation of their reſpective members in regard to mo- 
Tality and conformity to their religious ſentiments; to al- 
low the paſſing of marriages; and to enjoin a ſtrict regard 
to the peace and good order of the ſociety, the proper e- 
ducation of their young people, and a general attention 
to the principles and practices of their profeſſions. In 
every country where there are monthly meetings, a meet- 
ing of the like kind is beld, and for ſimilar purpoſes, eve- 
ry quarter. This meeting conſiſts of deputies ſent from 
the ſeveral monthly meetings, who are charged with an- 
ſwers in writing to queries propoſed to them reſpeRing 
the good order of the ſociety. At theſe meetings appeals 


are received, in caſe of any diſputes ; and differences ſet- 


tled, if poſkble. Advices are given as occaſions offer, and 
aſſiſtance afforded to any of the monthly meetings, in caſe 
of a larger proportion of poor, or any ſimilar expences. 
As there are Quakers in moſt parts of England, there are 
few counties which have not theſe quarterly meetings. 
And from theſe are deputed 4, 6 or 8 of their members 
once a- year to their annual aſſembly at London. 
The annual meeting is commonly held in Whitſun- 
week, not from any ſuperſtitiqus reference, as they ſay, 
to the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt at the time of petecoſt, 


but merely as it is a ſeaſon moſt generally convenient 


to the body. At this anniverſary meeting, conſiſting of 
deputies from every quarterly meeting, and a number of 
the moſt judicious of their perſuaſion in London, ſelected 
for the purpoſe of acting on all emergencies for the good 
of the 8 accounts are received of the ſtate of the 
ſociety in every part of the world where it exiſts. The 
_ deputies bring with them accounts ſigned by order of the 
reſpective quarterly meetings, informing the yearly meet- 
ing, if any diſunion appears; if there is any neglect in re- 
gard to the religious education of their youth; if the poor 
are well provided for; if they keep to their teſtimony a- 
gainſt paying tythes, againſt bearing arms; if they pay the 
kipg his duties, cuſtoms, and exciſe, and forbear to deal 


{ in goods ſuſpected to be run, Appeals are here received, 


and finally determined; propoſitions received, and con- 
ſidered; and rules formed on particular emergencies : 
And, laſtly, ſuch advices are ſent to the ſubordinate 
meetings as the particular or general ſtate of the ſociety 
requires. | 
Perhaps this is the only ſociety in the world that have al- 
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borate performance, Government has, however, in ma- 


waleareoneinChrilt. Accordingly we ind them in every de- 
partment of their inſtitution, They have women-preach- 


logy Theſe have alſo their meetings of diſcipline; in 


QUALITY, is defined by Mr Locke, to be the 


Chemical QUatiT1Es, thoſe qualities principally introds- 


QuaLiITy is alſo uſed for a kind of title given to certain 
QUAMSI, a province of China, bounded by the province 


QUAMTUM, or Cax rox, a province of China, bound- 


lowed iny hare in the management of their affairs to che fe. 
male ſex; which they do upon the principle that male and fe. 


ers, for whom the celebrated Locke made an excellent apo- 


which the like care is taken in regard to the female youth, 
and the good order of their ſex, as is done by the men 
in reſpe to their own. And when we reflect what a num- 
ber of individuals of both ſexes are kept in good order by 
the police of this ſociety, how few af them are brought into 
courts of juſticeasdelinquents, how peaceable their behavi- 
our, and how exemplary their conduct, we cannot but think 
their principles de ſetve a more accurate examination than 
has hitherto been attempred, owing perhaps to the vulgarpre- 
judices circulated againſt them. We ſhallcloſe this article 
with obſerving, that, according to the beſt of our informa- 
tion, neither their miniſters, nor thoſe who have the princi- 
pal care of the ſociety, enjoy any pecuniary emolument or 
advantages. A few clerks only receive ſalaries for keep-_ 
ing their records; fo that perhaps there is not a religious 
ſociety now exiſting, where principle has greater influence 
in promoting the ends of their inſtitution. 
It is remarkable, that all the ſettlements of the Euro- 
peans in America, except the Quaker ſettlement of Pen- 
Glvania, were made by force of arms, with very little 
regard to any prior title in the natives, The kings of 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Britain, together with the 
States of Holland, then the only maritime powers, gave 
grants of ſuch parts of America as their people could lay 
hold on, ſtudying only to avoid interference with their 
European neighbours. But Mr Penn, being a Quaker, 
did not think his powers from king Charles II. a ſuffici- 
ent title to the country ſince called Penfilvania: He there- 
fore aſſembled the ſachems or princes then in that coun- 
try, and purchaſed from them the extent of land that he 
wanted. The ,government of this province is moſtly in 
the hands of the Quakers, who never have any quarrels 
with the natives. hen they defire to extend their ſet- 
tlements, they purchaſe new lands of the ſachems, never 
taking any thing from them by force. How enlike is this 
conduct to that of the Spaniards, who murdered millions 
of the natives of Mexico, Terra Firma, Pero, Chili, Cc. 
The barbarities uſed to theſe poor Indians in conquering 
their country, and forcing them to diſcover their gold, 


are a reproach to human nature, 
in 
See Mr. 


a ſubject of producing any idea in the mind. 
TAPHYSICS, 


ced by means of chemical experiments, as ſumigation, 2 
malgamation, cupellation, volatilization, precipitation, Cc. 
See CHEMISTRY. 


perſons, in regard of their territories, ſignories, or our 
pretenſions. | 


of Yunan on the weſt, by — wnrge on the north, by 
| Quamtum on the eaſt, and by Tonquin on the ſouth. 


ed by Huguam and Kiamſi on the north, by Foken on 
the eaſt, by the ocean on the ſouth, and by Quamſ on 


the welt, . : Hep QUAN- 
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QUANTITY, any thing capable of eſtimation, or menſu- 
ration; or Which, being compared with another thing of 
the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater or leis than it, 
equal or unequal to it. See ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, 
QuaxTITY, in grammar, an affection of a ſyllable, where- 
by its meaſure, or the time wherein it is pronounced, is 
a\certained; or that which determines the ſyllable to be 
long or ſhore. 
QUARANTINE, is uſed for a term of forty days, which 
veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected of contagion, are 
ob/iged to wait in certain places appointed to aif them- 
ſelves, before they come into port. See Lazar-House, 
QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which are got 
marble, e arg ſlate, lime-ſtone, or other matters pro- 
per tor buildings, 
Quazay or QUARREL, among glaziers, a pane of glaſs, cut 
in a diamond form. 
QUART, a meaſure containing the fourth part of ſome o- 
ther meaſure, | 
QUARTAN, in medicine, a ſpecies of intermitting fever, 
Se: MEDICINE. . 
QUARTATION, a method of purifying gold, by melting 
three parts of ſilver with one of gold, and then throwing 
the mixture into aqua-fortis. See CHEMISTRY, p. 129. 
QUARTER, the fourth part of any thing. 
Quarter, in weights, is generally uſed for the fourth 
part of an hundred weight averdupois, or 28 Ib, 
Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, quarter is the 
fourth part of a ton in weight, or eight buſhels, 
QuarTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth part of the moon's 
period, | | 
QuarTER, in heraldry, is applied to the parts or members 
of the ſirſt diviſion of a coat that is quartered, or divided 
into four quarters. See QUARTERING. . 
Franc QuarTER, in heraldry, is a quarter ſingle or alone; 
which is to poſſeſs one fourth part of the field. 
Tais makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a 
coat. 
QuanTrR MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in a man of war, 
are officers whoſe buſineſs it is to rummage, {tow, and trim 
the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſteward in his deli- 
very of victuals to the cook, and in pumping or drawing 
out beer, or the like. They are alſo to keep their watch 
duly, in conning the ſhip, or any other duty. 
QuazTErgMASJER,,an offi er in the army, whoſe buſineſs 
is tœlook after the quarters of the ſoldiers; of which 
there are ſeveral kinds, viz. The quarter-maſter general, 
© Whoſe buſineſs is to provide good quarters for the whole 
army; quarter-maſter of horſe, he who is to provide 
quarters for a troop. of horſe; quarter-maſlter of foot, he 
who is to provide quarters for a regiment of foot, 
QUARTERING, in the ſea language, is diſpoſing the ſhip's 
company at an engagement, in ſuch a manner as that 
each may readily know where his ſtation is, and what he 
is to do. 
'QuarTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a coat into four 
or more quarters, or quarteripgs, by parting, couping, 
Sc. that is, by perpendicular and horizontal lines, Cc. 
QUATUOR. v1, in antiquity, formerly written III. VIR, 
2 Roman magiſtrate who had three colleges joined with 
him in the ſame adminiſtration, and had the care of con- 
ducting and ſettling the colonies ſent into the provinces, 
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There were alſo quatuor · viri appointed to inſpect and 

take care of repairs, Cc. 

QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time equal to half a 
crotchet, or an eighth of a ſemibreve. See Mvus1cx. 

QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, in North America, ſi- 
tuated on the welt fide of the river of St Lawrence, 300 
miles north-weſt of Boſton in New England: W. long. 
74*, N. lat. 47 35. 

QUEEN, a woman who holds a crown fingly. 

The title of queen is alſo given by way of courteſy to 
her that is married to a king, who is called by way of 
diſtiaQtion queen-conſort; the former being termed queen. 
regent. The widow of a king is alſo called queen, but 
with the addition of dowager. | ' 

QuEEX's-COUNTY, a county of Ireland, bounded by King's- 
county, on the north; by Kildare, on the eaſt; by Kil- 
kenny, on the ſouth; and by the province of Munſter, on 
the welt, , 

QuEEN's FERRY, a town of Scotland, on the ſouth fide of 
the river Forth, ten miles weſt of Edinburgh. 

QUEENBOROUGH, a borough town of the iſle of Shep- 
py, in Kent, twelve miles north-weſt of Canterbury, It 
lends two members to parliament. T3 

QUERCUS, in botany, a genus of the monœcia polyandria 
claſs. The calix of the male has five ſegments; it has no 
corolla; and the ftamina are from five to ten. The calix 
of the female is one entire, rough leaf; it has no corolla; 
the ſtyli are from two to five; and the ſeed is ovated. 
There are 14 ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the robur, 
or common oak, a native of Britain, | 

QUERCY, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the province of Gui- 
enne, in France, have Limoſin on the north, and Langue- 
doc on the ſouth, 

QUERIA, in botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves; it has no corolla; 
and the capſule has one cell and one ſeed. There are two 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

QUESTION, in logic, a propoſition propoſed by way of ia» 
terrogation. See LoGic. ö 

QUESTOR, in Roman antiquity, an officer who had the 
management of the public treaſure. 

The queſtorſhip was the firſt office any perſon could 
bear in the commonwealth, and gave a right to fit in the 
ſenate. | 

At firſt there were only two; but afterwards two o- 
thers were created, to take care of the payment of the 
armies abroad, of the ſelling plunder, booty, Ge. for 
which purpoſe they generally accompanied the conſuls in 
their expeditions; on which account they were called pe- 
regrini, as the firſt and principal two were called urbani, 

The number of queſtors was afterwards greatly increa- 
ſed. They had the keeping of the decrees of the ſenate: and 
hence came the two offices of queſtor principis, or augu- 
ſti, ſometimes called candidatus principis, whoſe office re- 

ſembled in moſt reſpects that of our ſecretaries of ſtate ; 
and the quæſtor palatii, anſwering in a great meaſure to 
our lord chancellor, 

QUEUE. in heraldry, ſignifies the tail of a beaſt: thus if 

a lion be borne with a forked tail, he is blazoned double 
queued. ; 

QUICK, or Qu1CxSET HEDGE, among gardeners, denotes 
all live hedg s, of whatever fort of plants they are com- 
poſed, to diſtinguiſh them from dead hedges ; but in 2 
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more ri ſenſe of the word, it is reſtrained to thoſe 
planted with the hawthorn, under which name theſe 
young plants, or ſets, are fold by the nurſery-gardeners 
who raiſe them for ſale. | 
Qvicxsitver, See CrremisTay, p. 85. 
QUIETISTS, a religious ſect, which made a great noiſe 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century. 

They were ſo called from a kind of abſolute reſt and 
io action, which they ſuppoſed the ſoul tobe in when arri- 
ved at that ſtate of perfection which they called the unitive 
life; in which ſtate, they imagined the foul wholly em- 
ployed in contemplating its God, to whoſe influence it 
was entirely fubmiſtive, fo that he could turn and drive 
it where and how he would. In this (tate, the foul no lon- 
ger needs prayers, hymns, Cc. being laid, as it were, in 
the boſom, and between the arms of its God, in whom 
it is in a manner ſwallowed up. | 

The Mahometans ſeem to be no ſtrangers to quietiſm. 
They expound a paſſage in the ſeventieth chapter of the 
Koran, viz. © thou ſeul, which art at reſt, return unte 
thy Lord, &c. of a foul, which having, by purſuing the 
concatenation of natural cauſes, raiſed itielf to the know- 
ledge of that Being which produced them, and exiſts of 
neceſſity, reſts fully contented, and aquieſces in the know- 
ledge, Cc. of him, and in the contemplation” of his per- 
fections. 


QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of the end of the 


wing of a gooſe, crow, c. 

Quills are denominated from the order in which they 
are hxed in the wing, the ſecond and third quills bein 
the beſt for writing, as they have the largeſt and e 
barrels. 

In order to harden a quill that is ſoft, thruſt the bar- 
rel into hot aſhes, ſtirring it till it is ſoft; then taking it 
cut, preſs it almoſt flat upon your knee with the back of 
a penknife, and afterwards reduce it to a roundneſs with 
your fingers, If you have a number to harden, ſet wa- 
ter and alum over the fire; and while it is boiling put in 
a handful of quills, the barrels only, for a minute, and 
then lay them by. 

QUINCE, in botany. See Prrvs. | 
QUINCUNX, in Roman antiquity, denotes any thing that 
conſiſts of five twelfth-parts of another, but particularly 
of the as. Faves 

QUINDECAGON, in geometry, a plain figure with fifteen 
tides and fifteen angles. . 

QUINDECEMVIRLI, in Roman antiquity, a college of 
15 magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to preſide over the 
ſacrifices. 

They were alſo the interpreters of the Sibyl's books; 
which, however, they never conſulted but by an expreſs 
order of the ſenate. 8 
QUINQU4GENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer 
who bad the command of fifty men. 


QUINQUAGESIMA $unday, Shrove Sunday, ſo cal- 
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led as being about the fiftieth day before Eafter 
QUINQUATRIA, in Roman antiquity, fMivals celebrz. 
ted in honour of Minerva, with much the ſame ceremg. 

- nies as the panathenza were at Athens. 

QUINQUEFOLIUM, in botany, See Porzxrirtz. 
QUINQUENNALTS, in Roman antiquity, a magiſtrate 

in the colonies and municipal cities of that empire, who 
- had much the ſame office as the ædile at Rome. 
QU 2 EREMIS, in antiquity, a galley with five rows 

of oars 


QUINQUEVIRI, in Roman antiquity, an order of five 


prie!is, peculiarly appointed for the ſacrifices to the dead, 
or celebrating the rites of Etebus. 


QUINQUINA. See CincHona. | 

QUINTESSENCE, in chemiſtry, a preparation conſiſt. 
ing of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable ſubſtance mixed 

- and incorporated with ſpirit of wine. 

Qu 1INTESSENCE, in alchemy, is a myſterious term, ſigni- 
tying the fifth, or laſt and bigheſt eſſence of power or a 
natural body. 

QUINTILE, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the planets, when 
they are 72 degrees diſtant from one another, or a fifth 
part of the zodiac, 

QUINTILIANS. a fe& of ancient heretics, thus called 

from their propheteſs Quintilia, In this ſe& the women 
were admitted to perform the ſacerdotal and epiſcopal 
functions. They attributed extraordinary gifts to Eve 
for having firſt eaten of the tree of knowledge; told great 
things of Miriam the fiſter of Moſes, as having been a 
propheteſs, &c. They added that Philip the deacon had 
four daughters who were all propheteſſes, and were of 
their ſect. In theſe afſemblies it was uſual to ſee the vir- 
gins entering in white robes, perſonating propheteſſes. 

QUINZY, Quixsegy, or AxGTISA. See MEDicixt, 
p. 84. * 

a” IRE of paper, the quantity of 24 or 25 ſheets. 

by — ALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the 

omans in honour of Romulus, who was called Quiri- 
nus. Theſe feaſts were held on the 13th of the kalends 
of March. 1 
UIRITES, in antiquity, a name given to the people of 
ome, chiefly the common citizens, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſoldiery. . 

QUOIN, or Co1x, on board a ſhip, a wedge faſtened on 
the deck cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a gun, to 

keep it firm up to the ſhip-fide. 

Cantic quoins are ſhort three-legged quoins put between 
caſks to keep them ſteady. 

Qvoixs, in architecture, denote the corners of brick or 
ſtone walls. The word is particularly uſed for the ſtones 
in the corners of brick-buildings, When theſe {tand 
out beyond the brick-work, their edges being chamfered 

off, they are called ruſtic quoins. 

QUOTIDIAN, in medicine. See Mepicine, p. 62. 

QUOTIENT, ia arithmetic. Ste Az1THMETIC, p. 376. 


See eee 


R A B 
R a city of Lower Hungary, ſituated at the con 
IX Agence of the rivers Danube and Raab, and ſubject 


bo. . | I 
to the houſe of Auſtria: E., long. 189, N. lat. 48“ 


RABBI, or RABBIxs, a title which the phariſees and 0. 
1 ̃ 


| R A D ( 
tors of the law among the Jews aſſumed, and literally 
ſigaifies malters, or excellents. 

There were ſeveral gradations before they arrived at 
the dignity of a rabbia, which was not-conferred till they 
had acquired the profoundeſt knowledge of the law and 
the traditions. It does not however appear, that there 
was any fixed age, or previous examination neceſſary ; 
but when à man bad diſtinguiſhed himſelt by his ſkill in 
the written and oral law, and paſſed through the ſubor- 
dinate degrees, he was ſaluted a rabbin by the public voice. 

Among the modern Jews, for near ſeven hundred years 
paſt, the learned men retain no other title than that of 
rabbi, or rabbins; they have great reſpe& paid them, 
have the firſt places or ſeats in their ſynagogues, deter- 
mine all matters of controverſy, and frequently pronounce 


upon civil affairs; they have even a power to excommu- 
nicate the diſobedient. 


RABBIT, in zoology. See Lßrus. | 


RACE, in general, ſignißes running with others in order 


to obtain a prize, either on foot, or by riding on horſe- 
back, in chariots, Cc. | . 


Race, in genealogy, a lineage or extraction continued from 
father to fon, | n 

* RACHITTTS, the RicxeETs. See Mepicinxe, p. 169. 
RACK, an engine of torture, furniſhed- with pullies and 
cords, G. for extorting confeſhon from criminals. 

Rack, a ſpirituous liquor made by the Tartars of Tonguſia. 
This kind of rack is made of mare's milk, which is left 
to be ſour, and afterwards diſtilled twice or thrice- be- 
tween two earthen. pots cloſely ſtopped, from whence the 
liquor runs through a ſmall wooden pipe. This liquor is 
more intoxicating than brandy diſtilled from wine. 

Rack is alſo a ſpirituous liquor which the Engliſh get 
from Batavia or Malacca, of which there are three ſorts, 
the one being extracted from the cocoa-tree, the ſecond 
from rice, and the third from ſugar : but the firſt is the 
belt and moſt in uſe. Ir is made of the blofiom-bunch of 
the cocoa-tree : for which purpoſe they tie the bunch, 
while it is ſtill wrapped up within its cod, or membrane, 
with a piece of packthread ; and then with a knife make 
a croſs cut in that bunch, a little above the place where 
it is tied, and adapt a pitcher to it to receive the liquor, 
which is called toddy, and is vinous, palatable, and fweet : 
others uſe a bamboe-cane inſtead of a pitcher. Having 
re drawn the liquor, they let it ferment, and afterwards 

iltil it. - Tis 
Ti Rack wines, &c. to draw them off from their lees, 
after their having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle 

Hence rack-vintage is frequently uſed for the ſecond 
voyage our wine-merchants uſed to make into France for 
racked-wines. 

RACKOON, in zoology. See Viverra. . 

RADIALIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 198. 

RADIANT, in optics, is any point of a viſible object from 
whence rays proceed. See OeTics. 
ADIATED FLowts, in botany, are ſuch as have ſe- 
veral ſemi- floſcules ſet round a diſk, in form of a radiant 
ſtar; thoſe which have no ſuch rays are called diſcous 
flowers, | 

RADIATION, the act of a body emitting or diffuſing rays : 
of light all round, as from a centre. See Orrics. 


ADICAL. in general, ſomethirg that ſerves as a baſis or 
foundation. x 


* 


RAIL, in ornithology. | | 
RAIN, water which deſcends from the clouds in form of 
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Hence phyſicians talk much of a radical moiſture, 


In grammar, we give the appellation radical to primi- 
tive words, in contradiſtinction to compoucds and deri- 


vatives. 


which is the character expreſſing their roots. 


RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all plants, which up- 
on vegetating becomes its root, and is diſcoverable by the 


microſcope. See AGRICULTURE, p. 41. 
RADISH, ia botany, See Rarauanus. 


RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemi-diameter of a circle, or 


a right line drawa from the centre to the circumference. 


Ravivs, in anatomy. See AxAaTOMY, p. 179. 
RADIX. See Roor. 


RADNOR, the capital of the county of Radnor in Wales, 


ſiruated in W. long. 30 6, N. lat. 529 200%. 

RAFIERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which ſtand- 
ing by pairs on the raiſon or railing piece, meet in an 
angle at the top, and form the roof of a building. See 
ARCHITECTURE, 

RAGOUT, à ſauce, or ſeaſoning, intended to rouſe the 
appetite when loſt or languiſhing. 

RAGULED, or Raccev, in heraldry, jagged or knot- 
ted This term is applied to a croſs tormed of the trunks 
of two trees without their branches, of which they ſhew. 
only the ſtumps. See Plate CXLVII fig. 5. 


Raguled diifers from indented, in that the latter is re- 


gular, the former not. 


* 
— 


RA JA, the title of the Indian black princes, the remains 


of thoſe who ruled there $efore the Moguls. Some of 
the rajas are ſaid to preſerve tueir independency, efpe- 
cially in the mountainous parts; but molt of them pay 
an annual tribute to the Mogul. 
Raja, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the order of 
amphibia nantes. There are five ſpiracula below towards 
the peak; the body is compreſſed; and the mouth is ſi- 


tuate under the head. There are nine ſpecies, one of 


which is the torpedo, or cramp-fiſh, found in the Medi- 
terranean and Perſian Gulph. 


itſelf by a tremulous motion, which benambs any animal 
which attempts to injure it. 

RAJANIA, in botany, a genus of the diœcia hexandria 
claſs. The calix of both male and female conſiſts of fix. . 
ſegments; none of them bave any corolla; the female has 
three ſtyli; the fruit is roundiſh, with an oblique wing. 
There are three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

See RALLUS. f 


drops of water. 


Rain is apparently the precipitated vapours of wate 
clouds: thus, when various congeries of clouds are dri- 
ven together by the agitation of the winds, they mix and 
run into one body, and by that means diſſolve and con- 
denſe each other ipto their former ſubſtance of water: 
alſo the coldneſs of the air is a great means to collect, 
compact, and condenſe clouds into water; which being 
heavier than the air, muſt of neceſſity fall through it in 
the form we call rain. Now the reaſon why it falls in 
drops. and not in whole quantities, as it becomes con... 
denſed, is the reſiſtance of the air; whereby being bro- 
ken, and divided into ſmaller and ſmaller parts the far- 


ther it paſſes through the air, it at laſt arrives to us in 


- 


mall drops. | 


Algebraiſts alſo ſpeak of the radical ſign of quantities, 
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Mr. Decham accounts for the precipitation hence, that Marine RaixBow, the ſea bow, is a phenomenon ſome. 


the veſiculæ being full of air, when they meer with a colder 
air than that they contain, their air is contracted into a 
leſs ſpace ; and conſequently the watery ſhell rendered 
thicker, ſo as to become heavier than the air, Ge. 

Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and 
bring in the winds as ſharers with it: indeed, it is plain, 
that a wind, blowing againſt a cloud, will drive its veſi- 
culz upon one another, by which means ſeveral of them 

- coalleſcing, will be enabled to deſcend; and the effect 

will be ſtil] more confiderable if two oppoſite winds blow 
towards the {ame place. Add to this, that clouds al- 
ready formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh ac- 
ceſſions of vapour continually aſcending, may thence be 
enabled to 1 . 

According to Rohault, the great cauſe of rain is the 
heat of the air ; which, after continuing for ſome time 
near the earth, is at length carried up on high by a wind, 
and there thawing the ſnowy villi, or flocks of the half 
frozen veſiculz, reduces them into drops; which, coal- 
leſciag, deſcend. 

Others, as Dr. Clarke, Cc. aſeribe this deſcent of 
the clouds rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere than 

of the veſiculz; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution 
of the elaſtic force of the air. This elaſticity, which de- 
pends chiefly or wholly on the terrene exhalations, being 
weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks under its burden, and the 
clouds fall. 

Now the little veſicles, being once upon the deſcent, 
will perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding the increaſe of reſiſt- 
ance they every moment meet with. For as they all tend 

toward the centre of the earth, the farther they fall, the 
more coalit:ons will they make; and the more coalitions, 
the more matter will there be under the ſame ſurface; 
the ſurface only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſoli- 
dity as the cubes; and the more matter under the ſame 
ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance there will be to the ſame mat- 
ter, Thus, if the cold, wind, &c. act early enough to 
precipitate the aſcending veſicles, before they are arrived 
at any confiderable height, the coalitions being but few, 
the drops will be proportionably ſmall ; and thus is formed 
a dew. If the vapours be more copious, and rife a little 
higher, we have a miſt or fog. A little higher (till, and 
they produce a ſmall rain, &. If they neither meet with 
cold nor wind, they form a heavy, thick, dark ſky. 

Hence, many of the phznomena of the weather may 
be accounted for: as, why a cold ſummer is always a wer 
one, and a warm a dry one ; why we have cemmonly 
moſt rain about the equinoxes; why a ſettled, thick, 
cloſe ſky ſcarce ever rains, till it have been firſt clear. 
As to the quantity of rain that falls, its proportion in 
ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in the ſame place at 
ſeveral times, we have ſtore of obſervations, journals, 
Cc. in the memoirs of the French Academy, Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, G . 

RAIN-BOW. See Orrics, p. 435, Cc. 

Lunar RAINBOW. The moon ſometimes alſo exhibits the 
phænomenon of an iris, by the refraction of her rays in 
drops of rain in the night-time. 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it; and 
adds, that it is never viſible but at the time of full moon, 

The lunar iris has all the colours of the ſolar, only 
fainter. | 
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times obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the wid, 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them a- 
loft; ſo that the rays of the ſun are refracted, Ge. az 
in a common ſhower, 

RATSINS, grapes prepared by ſuffering them to remain on 
the vine till they are perfectly ripe, and then drying them 
in the ſun, or by the heat of an oven, The difference 
between raiſins dried in the ſun, and thoſe dried in ovens, 
is very obvious: the former are ſweet and pleaſant, but 
the latter have a latent acidity with the ſweetneſs that 
render: them much leſs agreeable. 

RAKE J a ſbip is all that part of her hull which hangs o- 
ver both ends of her keel. That which is before, is 
called the fore-rake, or rake - forward; and that part 
waich is at the ſetting on of the ſtern poſt, is called the 
rake aft, or aftetward, 

RALLUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the order 
of graliz The beak is thickeſt at the baſe, compreſſed, 
equal, acute, and ſomewhat ſharp on the back near the 
point; the nuſtrils are oval; the feet have four toes, 
without any web; and the body is compreſſed. There 
are ten ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 

RAM, in zoology. See Ovis. | 

Ram, in altronomy. See ASTRONOMY, 

Battering Ran, in antiquity, a military engine uſed to bat - 
ter and ceat down the walls of places beſieged. 

The battering ram was of two ſorts; the one rude and 
plain, the other compound The former ſeems to bare 
been no more than a great beam which the ſoldiers bore 
on their arms and ſhoulders, and with one end of it by 
main force aſſailed the wall. The compound ram is thus 
deſcribed by Joſephus ; it is a vait beam, like the maſt 
of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with a head of iron, 
ſomething reſembling that of a ram, - whence it took its 
name | | 

This was hung by the middle with ropes to another 
beam, which lay acroſs two poſts ; and hanging thus e- 
qually balanced, it was by a great number of men drawn 
backwards and puſhed forwa ds, ſtriking the wall with 
its iron-head. 

Plutargh informs us, that Marc Anthony, in the Par- 
thian war. made uſe of a ram fourſcore feet long: aud 
V:truvius tells us, that they were ſometimes an bundred 
and fix, and ſometimes an hundred and twenty feet in 
length; and to this perhaps the force and ſtrength of 
the engine was in a great meaſure owing, The 1am was 
managed at one time by a whole century of ſoldiers ; and 
they being ſpent, were ſeconded by another century, ſo 
that it played continually without any intermiſhon, 

Ram's HEAD, in a ſhip, is a great block belonging to the 
fore and main-halliards. It has three ſhivers in it, into 
which the halliards are put, and in a hole at the end 
it are reeved the ties. 


" RAMADAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting among the Maho- 


metans. See MAHOMETANISM.. 

RAMIFICATION, tha production of boughs or branches, 
or of figures reſembling branches. 

RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driving down ſtones or 
piles into the ground ; or for beating the earth, in order 
to render it more ſolid for a foundation. : 

RauuER of a gun, the gun-ſtick ; a rod uſed in cbarg'”s 


of a gun, to drive home the powder, as alſo the ſhot — 
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the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out. 
GUNNERY. | 


RAM PANT, in heraldry, a 
| pard, or other beaſt that ſtands on his hind-legs, and 
rears up his forefeet in the poſture of climbing, ſhewing 


See 


term applied to a lion, leo- 


only half his face, as one eye, c. 
ſaliapt, in which the beaſt, ſeems ſpringing forward as if 
making a ſally. See Plate CXLVII fig. 6. 

RAMPART, in fortification, is an elevation of earth round 

a place capable of reſiſting the cannon of an enemy; and 
formed into baſtions, curtins, &c. See Fokririca- 
TION. 

RAMSEY, an iflind in the Iriſh channel, on the coaſt of 
Pembrokeſhire: W. long 5” 20%. N. lat 4 

RAMUS, in general, denotes a branch of any ching. as of 
a tree, an artery, vein, Oc. 

RANA, the Faoc, in zoology, a genus belonging to the 
claſs of amphibia reptilia. The body is naked, furniſh 
ed with four feet, and without any tail. There are 17 
ſpecies. Frogs undergo a very ſtrange. metamorphoſis. 
When they firſt! iſſue from the eggs, they appear in a 
roundiſh form, with a loag tail, and are then denomi- 
n.::4 tadpolls. After continuing in this ſtate, for ſeveral 
weeks, the tail begins to mortify and fall off gradually, 
the feet at the ſaine time ſpringing as gradually out of the 
body, till they aſſume the complete form of frogs. 

RANCHIERA, a port-towp of Terra Firma, ſituated in 
W. long. 729, N. lat. 119 24'. 


RANCID, denotes à fatty ſubſtance chat is become rank 


or Solty or has contracted an ill ſmell, by deins kept 
cloſe . 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bollet, or the line it 
deſcribes from the mouth of the piece to the 8566 where 
it lodges. See Guxx ERV. 5 

RANGIFER, the rain-DEER, See nn; 

RANK, the order or place allotted ne, ſuitable to his 
quality or merit, | a 

RANKING or nnn in Scots law, 

Tit. xix. 1 

" RANSOM, a fon of money paid for the nation of a 
ſlave, or for the liberty of a priſoner of war. In our 
law-books, ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid for the 
E of ſome | great offeace, and to obtain the offender's 
iberty. 

RANULA;: 2 dry under the tongue, which like a liga- 
ture biaders à child from ſpeaking or ſucking. 


1 Law, 


RANUNCULUS, ia botany; a genus of the polyandria 


polygynia claſs, The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five petals, with a melliferous pore in the 
claw of each; and the ſeeds are naked. There are 38 
ſpecies, 11 of them natives of Britain. 

RAOLCONDA, a city of the hither India, ſituated in the 
province of Golconda : E. long. 799, N. lat. 179 12“ 
AP ACIOUS animars, are ſuch as live upon prey. 

APE, in law, the having carnal knowledge of a woman 
by force and againſt her will. See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 26. 
APHANUS, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſi- 
liquoſa claſs. The calix is ſhut; the pod is cylindrical, 
and ſubarticalated; there are two melliferous glands be- 
tween the ſhort ſtamina and the piſtillum, and as many 
etween the long ſtamina and calix. There are three 


becies, only one of them, viz. the raphoniſtrum, char- 
ock, a native of Britain. 
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It is different from 


RAREFACTION, in phyſics, the act whereby a body is 


 » Cherries and apricots. 


=: 0 
RAPHMNA, in zoology, a genus of inſeQs belonging to 
the order of neuroptera. "The head is depreſſed and hor- 
ny; it has two teeth, four pappi, and three ſtemmata; 
the wings are defedted; the feelers are cylindrical, and 
of the length of the thorax ; and the tail of the female 
is furniſhed with a lax bended briſtle. There are three 
ſpecies. 
'RAPIER, formerly fignified a long old-faſhioned broad 
ſword, ſuch as thoſe worn by the common ſoldiers: but 
it now denotes a {mall ſword, as contradiſtinguiſhed from 
a back-iword. 
RAPINE, in law, the taking away another's goods, &c, o- 
penly and by violence. 
RAPPAHANOCK, a large navigable river which riſes in 
the mountains weſt of Virginia, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the bay of Cheſepeak. 
RAPTURE, ao &cllaly, or agen of mind, See Ec- 
S8 rASsY. 
RARE, in phyſics, ſtands oppoſed to 168; ; and denotes 
2 body that is very porous, whoſe parts are at a great 


diſtance from one another, and which contains but littie 
matter under a large bulk. 


rendered rare; that is, brought to poſſeſs more room, 
or appear under a larger bulk without acceſſion of any new 
matter. 
RASEBURG,. a port town of Sweden, in the province of 
Finland, and territory of Nyland, ſituated on the gulph 
of Finland: E. long. 239, N. lat. 609 22. 
RASTAT, the name of two towns of Germany; one in the 
circle of Bavaria and archbiſhopric of Saltzbuig, ſituated 
on the river Ens, thirty-fve 1 miles ſouth of the city Ens; 
another in the circle of Swabia and marquiſate of Ba- 
den, fituated on the eaſt fide of the river Rhine, twenty - 
one miles ſouth · weſt of Philipſburg, - 
RAT, in zoology. See Mus. 
RaT-TAILs, or ARRESTS, in the manege, * hard 
- callous ſwellings upon the hinder legs under the hough, 
running along the ſinew. 


A horſe is called rat-tail, whes he bas no hair upon his 
tail. 
RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared fram the 

kernels, c. of ſeveral kinds of fruits, er of 


Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing 8 the . 
and putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been 
long kept; then adding to them the kernels of cherries, 
with Brow: berries, ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nut- 
meg, cloves; and to twenty pound of cherries, ten quarts 
of brandy. The veſſel is left open ten or twelve days, 
and then ſtopped cloſe for two months before it be tap · 
ped. Ratafia of apricots 4s prepared two ways, vz. ei- 

' ther by boiling the apricots in white wine, adding to the 
liquor an equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamon, 
mace, and the kernels of apricots; infuſing the whole 
for eight or ten days; then (training the liquor, and put- 
ting it up for uſe : Or elſe by infuking the apricors cut 
in pieces in brandy, for a day or two, paſting it through 
a ſtraining bag, and then putting in the uſual ingredients. 

RATCH, or RAS u, in clock-work, a ſort of wheel ha- 
ving twelve fangs, which ſerve to lift up the detents eve. 
ty hour, and make the clock ſtrike. See Warcu. 

RATCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at the bet- 
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o of th: fuſy, or barrel, which ſtops it in winding up. 

RATE. a ſtandard or proportion, by which either the 
quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted, 

Rare Va Hip of war, is its order, degree, or diſtinction, 
as to magnitude, burden, Oc. 

RATEEN, in commerce, a thick woollen ſtaff, quilt- 
ed, woven on a loom with four treddles, like ſerges, 
and other (tuffs, that have the whale or quilling, 
There are ſome rateens dreſſed and prepared like cloths ; 
others left ſimply in the hair; and others where the hair 
or knap is friz d. Rateens are chiefly manufactured in 
France, Holland, and Italy, and are moltly uſed in li- 
nings, The frizeis a ſort of coarſe rateen, and the drug- 
get is a rateen half linnen half woolen. 

RATIFICATION, an act approving off, and confirming 
ſomerhing done by another in our name. | 

RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, is that relation of 
homogeneous things which determines the quantity of 
one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of a third, See AriTHMETICK, ALGEBRA, and 
GEOMETRY. 

RATIOCINATION, the act of reaſoning, See REA“ 
$ONING. 

RATION, in the army, a portion of ammunition, bread, 
drink, and forage, diſtributed to each ſoldier in the ar- 
my, for his daily ſubſiſtence &c. The horſe have rations 
of hay and oats, when they cannot go out to forage. 
The rations of bread are reg ted by weight. The or- 
dinary ration of a foot-ſoldier is a pound and a half of 
bread per day. The officers have ſeveral rations accor- 
ding to their quality and the number of attendants that 
they are obliged to keep. When the ration is augment- 
ed on occaſions of rejoicing, it 1s called a double ration. 
The ſhips crews have alſo their rations or allowances of 
biſcuit, pulſe, and water, proportioned according to their 
ock. 

RATIONAL, reaſonable. See REASOx. 

RATIONAL, is alſo applied to integral, fractional, and mixt 
numbers: thus we ſay rational fraction, rational integer, 
and rational mixt number. 

RATIONALE, a ſolution or account of the principles 
of ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the 
ke. 

RATIPOR, a town of Bohemia, in the duchy of Silefia, 
ſituated on the river Oder, fixteen miles north-eaſt of 
Tropaw. 

Rarieos, is allo a city of hither India, capital of the pro- 
vince of Malva, ſituated E. long. 809, N. lat. 259. 
RATISBON, a city of Germany, in the circle of Bava- 
ria, firnated at the confluence of the rivers Danube and 
Regen, in E. long. 12 5", N. lat. 49%. This is a free 
imperial city, and here the aſſembly or diet of the ſtates 

of the empire meets. 

RATLINES, or, as the ſeamen call them, RaTLins, thoſe 
lines which make the ladder ſteps to go up the ſhrouds 
and puttocks, hence called the ratlins of the ſnrouds. 

RATTLE SNAKE; See CroTaLvus. 

RATTLE-SNAKE ROOT. See POLYGALA. 

RAVA, a city of Great Poland, capital of the Palatinate 
of Rava, ſituated fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw. 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat baſtion, 
placed in the middle of a curtin; but now a detached 
work compoſed only of two faces, which make a ſaliant 


angle, without any flanks, and raiſed before the curtin 
on the counterſcarp of the place. See FoxTiFiCart1ox, 

RAVEN, in ornithology. See Coxvus. | 

RAVENGLAS, a port-town of Cumberland, ſituated on 
=> Iriſh Channel, thirty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of Car- 
we, 

RAVENNA, a. city of Italy, in the pope's territories, ea- 
pital of the province of Romania, ſituated E. lon. 139, 
N. lat. 44 30. 

RAUVOLFIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The berry contains two ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of America, 

RAY, in optics, a beam of light, emitted from a radiant 
or luminous body. See Orrics. 

RAYLEIGH, a market-town of Eſſex, ten miles ſouth. 
ealt of Chelmsford, 

RAYONANT, or Cres RayonanrT, in heraldry, one 
which has rays of glory behind it, darting out from the 
centre to all the quarters of the eſcutcheon, as repreſent- 
ed in Plate CXLVII. fig. 7. 

RAZOR, a well known inſtrument uſed by furgeons, bar- 
bers, Cc. for ſhaving off the hair from various parts of 

the body. : 

Razor-BILL, in ornithology. See Arca. 

RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance made by all 
bodies to the action or impulſe of others that endeavour 
to change its ſtare whether of motion or reſt, See Me- 
CHANICS, | 

READING, a borough-town in Berkſhire, ſituated forty 
miles weſt of London, near the confluence of the river 
Kenet and Thames; it ſends two members to parliament. 

REAL, is applied to a being that atually exiſts; in which 
ſenſe, it coincides with actual. 

REAL. or CH1aea, a city of Mexico, in North America, 
capital of the province of Chiapa, ſituated W. lon. 97“, 

N. lat. 159, 

REALEIO, a port-town of Mexico, in the province of 
Nicaragua, ſituated on the bay of the Pacific Ocean, in 
W. long. 91 30“, N. lat. 129. 

REALIS TS, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, formed in op- 
poſition to the nominaliſts. See NominaLisTs. 

Under the Realiſts are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, 
and all excepting the followers of Ocham. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and have 
an actual exiſtence out of an idea or imagination, or, 
as they expreſs it in the ſchools, a parte rei; whereas 
the nominaliſts contend, that they exiſt only in the mind, 
and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving things. 

REALITY, in the ſchools, a diminutive of "res, thing, 
firſt uſed by the Scotiſts, to denote a thing which may 
exiſt of itſelf ; or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any other. 

REALM, a country which gives its head, or governor, the 
denomination of a king. 

REALMONT, a town of France, in the province of 
r ee ſituated thirty-two miles north-eaſt of Tho- 

ouſe. 


REAR, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to denote 


ſomething behind, or backwards, in reſpe& of another, 
in oppoſition to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, it is 7 
ſed for the hind part of an army, in oppoſition to the 
front. 


REASON, a faculty or power of the mind, whereby i 
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ditinguiſhes good from evil, truth from falſchood Sc. 

See Locic and METaAravsics. 

REASONING, RaT1octxaT1oN, the exerciſe of the fa- 
culty of the mind called reaſon; or it is an act or op:ra- 
tion of the mind, deducing ſome unknown propoſition 
frym other previous ones that are evident and known, 
See Logic, and MeTaraysics. | 

PEBATE, or REBATEMENT, in commerce, a term much 
aſzd at Amſterdam, for an abatement in the price of ſe. 
reral commodities, when the buyer inſtead of taking time 
advagces ready money, 

REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a diminution or abatement 
of the bearings in a coat of arms. | 

EBEL, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh, thirty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Guſtrow. 

REZELLION, a traiterous taking up of arms againſt the 
king by his own natural ſubjects, or thoſe formerly ſub. 
dued. 

REBUS, in ænigmatical repreſentation of ſome name, Cc. 
by uling Sgures or pictures inſtead of words, or parts of 
words, Camden mentions an inſtance of this abſurd kind 
of wit in a gallant, who expreſſed his love to a woman, 
named Roſe Hill, by painting in the border of his gown 
a r9/e, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well; which, inthe 
ſtyle of the rebus, reads, Roſe Hill, I [ove well. This 
kind of wit was long practiſed by the great, who took the 
pains to find devices for their names. It was, however, 
happily ridiculed by Ben Johnſon, in the humourous 
deſcription of Abel Drugger's device, in the Alchemiſt ; 
and by the Spectator, in the device of ſack of Newberry; 
at which time the rebus, being raiſed to ſign-poſts, was 
grown out of faſhion at court. 

REBUTTER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the plan- 
tiff's ſurrejoinder, in a cauſe depending in the court of 
chancery, Oc. 

RECAPITULATION, is a ſummary, or a conciſe and 
tranſient enumeration of the principal things inſiſted on in 
the preceding diſcourſe, whereby the force of the whole 
is collected into one view. 

RECEIVER, ia pneumatics, a glaſs - veſſel for containing 
the thing on which an experiment in the air pump is to 
be made. See PNEUMATICS. 

RECEPTACULUM cavti, See AxA Trou, p. 282. 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among the an- 
cient Jews, inſtituted by Joaadab the ſon of Rechab, 
comprehending only his own family and poſterity. 

Their founder preſcribed them three things: firſt, not 
to drink any wine; ſecondly, not to build any houſes, 
but to dwell in tents; and thirdly, not to ſow any corn, 
or plant vines. "Theſe rules the Rechabites obſerved with 
great ſtrictneſs, ? | 

RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription or remedy, to be 
taken by a patient; fo called becauſe always beginning 
with the word recipe, i. e. tate; which is generally de- 
noted by the abbrevia ure R. 

RECIPIENT, the ſame with-receiver, 

RECIPROCAL, in general, ſomething that is mutual, or 

Which is returned equally on both ſides, or that affects 

both parties alike. 

ECIPROCAL TERMS, among logicians, are thoſe which have 

the ſame ſignißcation; and conſequently are convertible, 

or may be ufed for each other. 

ECIPROCAL FIGURES, in geometry, thoſe which have 
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the antecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both 
figures. See GLOMETRY. | 

RECITATIVO, in muſick, a kind of ſinging that differs 
but little from ordinary pronunciation, ſuch as that in 
which the {everal parts of the liturgy are rehearſed in ca- 
thedrals ; or that wherein the actors commonly deliver 
themſelves on the theatre at the opera, when they are to 
expreſs ſome actionor paſſion, to relate ſome event, or re- 
veal ſome deſign, 

RECKONING, or a /hip's RecxoxixG. See NAvIGA- 
TION. 

RECLINATION of a plane, in dialling, the number of 
degrees which a dial-plane ;leans backwards from an 
exactly upright or vertical plane, that is, from the ze- 
nth, See DIALLIXNG. 

RECLUSE, amoeg the Papiſts, a perſon ſhut up in a ſmall 
cell of an hermitage, or monaſtery, ard cut off, not only 
from all converſation with the world, but even with the 
houſe. This is a kind of voluntary impriſonment, from 
a motive either of devotion or penance, | 

RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, by which ideas 
ſought after by the mind, are found, and brought again 
to view. a 

RECONNOIT RE, in war, to view and examine the ſtate 
and fituation of things, 

RECORD, an authentic teſtimony in writing, contained in 
rolls of parchment, and preſerved in a court of record. 

RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor and other magi- 
ſtrates of a city or corporation aſſociate to them, for their 
better direction in matters of juſtice, and proceedings in 
law; on which account this perſon is generally a coun- 
ſellor, or other perſon well {killed in the law. 

The recorder of London is choſen by the lord mayor 
and aldermen ; and, as he is held to be the mouth of the 
city, he delivers the judgment of the courts therein, and 
records and certifies the city- cuſtoms. 

RECOURSE ox BILLs, in Scots law. 
XX1, 12. 

RECREMENT, in chemiſtry, ſome ſuperfluous matter ſe- 
parated from ſome other that is uſeful: in which ſenſe it 
is the ſame with ſcoriz, feces, and excrements, See 
CHEMISTRY. 

RECRIMINATION, in law, an accuſation brought by 
the accuſed againſt the accuſer upon the ſame fact. 

RECRUITS, in military affairs, new-raifed ſoldiers, de- 
ſigned to ſupply the place of thoſe who have loſt their 
lives in the ſervice, or are diſabled by age or wounds. 

RECTANGLE, in geometry, the ſame with a right-angled . 
parallelogram. See GEOMETRY, 

RECTIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is nothing but the re- 
petition of a diſtillation or ſublimation ſeveral times, in 
order to render the ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer from 
aqueous or earthy parts. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument conſiſting of 
two parts, Which are two circles either laid one upon, or 
let into, the other, and ſo faſtened together in their 
centres, that they repreſent two compaſſes, one fixed, 
the other moveable ; each of them divided into. the thir- 
ty-two points of the compaſs, and three hundred and ſix- 
ty. degrees, and numbered both ways, from the north 
and the ſouth, ending at the eaſt and welt, in ninety 
degrees. 

The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in w__ 
"FI the 


See Law, Tit. 
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the north and all the other points of the compaſs are fixed 
and immoveabie, a 

The moveable compaſs repreſents the mariners com- 
paſs, in which the north and all other points are liable to 
variation. 

Ia the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a ſilk 
thread, long enough to reach the outſide of the fixed com- 
paſs. But, if the inſtrument be made of wood, there 1s 
an index inſtead of the thread, 

Its naſe is to find the variation of the compaſs, to rec- 
tify the courſe at ſea; having the amplitude or azimuth 

iven, 

Wen in the diſtillery, the perſon whoſe employ- 
ment it is to take the coarſe malt - ſpirit of the malt: ſtil- 
ler, and rediſtil it to a finer and better liquor. 

RECTILINE AR, in geometry, right-lined : thus figures 
whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines, are ſaid to be rec- 

tilinear. 

RECTITU DE, in philoſophy, refers either to the act of 
judging or of willing : and therefore whatever comes un- 
der the denomination of rectitude is either what is true, 
or what is good; theſe being the only objects about which 
the mind exerciſes its two faculties of judging and willing, 

Moral rectitude, or uprightneſs, is the chuſing and 
purſuisg thoſe things which the mind, upon due inquiry 
and attention, clearly perceives to be good ; and avoid- 
ing thoſe that are evil. 

RECTOR, a term applied to ſeveral perſons whoſe offices 
are very different: as, 1. The rector of a pariſh is a 
clergyman that has the charge and cure of a pariſh, and 


poſſeſſes all the tythes, &c. 2. The ſame name is alſo 


given to the chief elective officer in ſeveral foreign uni- 

verſities, particularly in that of Paris. 3. Rector is alſo 
uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior officer who go- 
verns the houſe: and the Jeſuits give this name to the 
ſuperiors of ſuch of their houſes as are either ſeminaries 
or colleges. 

RECTORY, a pariſh-church, parſonage, or ſpiritual li- 
ving, with all its rights, tythes, and glebes. | 

RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the large in- 
teſtines or guts. See ANATOMY, p. 261. 

RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral pair of 
muſcles, ſo called on account of the ſtraightneſs of their 
fibres See AxaTonr, Part II. 

RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 

large branches of nerves ſent out by the par vagum from 
the upper part of the thorax to the larynx. 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of grallæ. The beak is ſubulated, bent 
back, ſharp and flexible at the point; the feet are web- 
bed, and furniſhed with three toes. There is but one 
ſpecies, viz. the avocetta, a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, It migrates into Italy, but ſeldom to the 
north. 

RECUSANTS, ſuch perſons as acknowledge the pope to 
be the ſupreme head of the church, and refuſe to acknow- 
ledge the king's ſapremacy ; who are hence called po- 

© Piſh recuſants. Theſe are in England charged with dou- 
ble taxes, not merely as Romaniſts but as recuſants. 

RED, one of the (imple or primary colours of natural bo- 
dies, or rather of the rays of light. See Or rics. 

RED, in dying, is one of the fave, {imple or mother colours. 

Some reckon ſix kinds or calts of red, viz, ſcarlet red, 


crimſon red, madder ted, half-graia red, lively orange 
red, and ſcarlet of cochineal: but they may de all redu- 
ced to the three following, according to the three prin- 
cipal drugs which give the colours, viz. the kermes, co- 
chineal, and madder. | 

Rev, in heraldry. See Gurs. 

Rev Russ14, or LirTte Russt4, a province of Poland, 
bounded by the province of Polclia, on the north; by 
Volhinia and Podolia on the eaſt; by the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Tragſilvania and Hun. 
gary, on the ſouth ; and by the province of Litile Po- 
land, on the weſt; being two hundred miles long, and 
one hundred broad. 

RE O-sEA ſeparates Aſia from Africa. 

RED DLE, a ſoft, heavy, red marle, of great uſe in co. 
louring; and being waſhed and freed from its ſand, is 
often fold by our druggiſts under the name of bole-ac- 
menic. 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or right of re. entering 
upon lands, &c. that have been ſold and aſſigned, upon 
reimburſing the purchaſe-money with legal coaſts. 

REDENS, in fortification, a kind of work :nd-nted in form 
of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſaliant and re- entering angles, 

to the end that one part may flank or detend another. 
It is called ſaw-work and indented-work. 

REDINTEGRATION, in the civil law, the act of re- 
ſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of a thing whereoſ he 
had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, without 
any defence but in front, uſed in trenches, lines of cir- 
cumvallation, contravallation, and approach; 4s allo for 
the lodgings of corps de gard, and to defend paſſages. 

REDRESSENG, the rectifying or ſetting any thing ſtraight 
again. 

1 a moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances is to referm and 
remove them, | 
To redreſs a ſtag, among hunters, is to put him off his 
changes. | 

REDRUTH, a market-town of Cornwall, ſituated fifty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Launceſton. | 

REDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ſtolen cloaths, Cc. and, 
to the end they may not be known, convert them into 
ſome other form, or change the colour, &c. 

REDUCTION, in the ſchools, a manner of bringing 2 
term or propoſition, which was before oppoſite to ſome o- 
ther, to be equivalent to it. 

REpucT1ion, in arithmetick, See AR1THMETICK, p. 380. 

RE DVcriox, in ſurgery, denotes an operation whereby 4 
diſlocated, luxated, or fractured bone is reſtored to 1ts 
former ſtate or place. | 

RevucTtion, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxx. 3- 

REDUNDANCY, a fault in diſcourſe, conſiſting in the 
uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. Words perfectly {ynony” 
mous are redundant, and ought to be-retrenched. 

REED, in botany. See ARunDo. 

REEF, a term in navigation. When there is a great gale 
of wind, they commonly roll up part of the ſail belo, 
that by this means it may become the narrower, and not 
draw ſo much wind; which contracting or taking up the 
ſail, they call a reef, or reefing the ſail : ſo alſo when ? 
top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that is, when t s 
cracked, or 'almoit broken in the cap, they cut off the 


lower piece that was near broken off, and ſetting the 050 
| | part, 
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part, now much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, they call it a 
reefed top-malt, 

REEL, in the manufactories, a machine ſerving for the of- 
fice of reeling. There are various kinds of reels, ſome 
very ſimple, -others very complex. 

REELING, in the manufactories, the winding of thread, 
ble, cotton, or the like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom, 
to prevent its entangling. It is alſo uſed for the char- 
ging or diſcharging of bobbins or quills, to uſe them in 
the manufacture of different ſtuffs, as thread, filk, cot- 
ton, Ge. Reeling is performed different ways, and on 
different engines, , 

REEVING, in the ſea language, the putting a rope through 
a block : hence to pull a rope out of a block, is called un- 
reeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price of a new exchange 
due upon a bill of exchange that comes to be proteſted 
and to be refunded the bearer by the drawer or indorſer. 
REFECTION, among eccleſiaſtics, a ſpare meal or repaſt, 
juſt ſufficing for the ſupport of life: hence the hall in 
convents, and other communities, where the monks, 
nuns, Sc. take their refections or meals in common, is 
called the refectory. 

REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to ano- 
ther ſimilar one in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page, where ſomething omitted in the text is added, and 
which is to be inſerted either in reading or copying. 
REFINING, in general, is the art of purifying a thing ; 
including not only the affaying or refining of metals, but 
likewiſe the clarification of liquors, 

RerixinG of gold, See CHEmisTRy, p. 129. 
RerixinG of filver. See CHEMISTRY, p. 130. 
REFLECTION, the return or regreſſive motion of a mo- 
ving body, occafioned by ſome obſtacle which hindered 
it from purſuing its former direction. 

Rrrrxcriox of the rays of light. See OrTics. 
REFLECTI1ON is alſo uſed, figuratively, for an operation of 
the mind ; whereby it turns its view backwards as it were 
upon itſelf, and makes itſelf and its own operation the 
object of its diſquiſition ; and by contemplating the man- 
ner, order, and laws which it obſerves in perceiving ideas, 
comparing them together, reaſoning, &c. it frames new 
ideas of the relations diſcovered therein, See Locic, 
and METAPHYSICS. 

REFLUX of the ſea, the ebbing of the water, or its re- 
turning from the ſhore, See ASTRONOMY, p. 473- 
REFORMATION, che act of reforming or correcting an 
error or ahuſe in religion, diſcipline, or the like, 

The Reformation, ſo called by way of eminence, 1s the 
ſeparation of the Proteſtants from the church of Rome, 
in the beginning and towards the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, 

REFRACTION, in general, is the deviation of a moving 
body from its direct courſe, occafioned dy the different 
denſity of the medium it moves in: or, it is a change of 


one medium into another of a different denfity. See 
Orries. 

REFRANGIBILITY of /ight, the diſpoſition of rays to 
be refracted. See OpT1cs. 

REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy which re- 


Vor. III. Ne 91. | 24. 
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direction, occaſioned by a body's falling obliquely cut of 


8 
freſhes the inward parts, by cooling them, as clyſters, 
ptiſans, Cc. 
REFRIGERATORY,; in chemiſtry, a veſſel filled with 
cold water, through which the worm paſſes in dittilla- 
tions; the uſe of which is, to condenſe the vapouts as 
they paſs through the worm. | 
REFUGE, a ſanctuary or aſylum. | | 
REFUGEES, French Proteſtants ; who, by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, have been conſtræined to fly from 
perſecution, and take refuge in foreign countries. 
REGAL or Rorar, ſomething belonging to a king. 


REGALE, a magnificent entertainment or treat given to 


ambaſſadors, and other 
tain or do them honour. 

It is uſual, in Italy, at the arrival of a traveller of emi- 
nence, to {end him a regale, that is, a preſent of ſweet- 

meats, fruit, &c. by way of refreſhment” 

REGAL E, in the French juriſprudence, is a royal preroga- 
tive, which conſiſts in enjoying the revenues of biſhoprics 
during the vacancy of their ſces, of preſenting to bene» 
fices, and of obliging the new biſhop to take an oath of 
fidelity, and to regiſter it in the chamber of accounts. 
The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſee is called the tem- 
poral regale; and that of preſenting to the ſee, the ſpi- 
ritual regale. 

REGALIA, in law, the rights and prerogatives of a king; 
which, according to civilians, are fix: viz. 1 The power 
of judicature : 2. The power of life and death : 3. "The 
power of peace and war: 4. A right to ſuch goods as 
have no owner, as waifs, eſtrays, & . 5. Aſſeſſments: 
and, 6. The coinage of money. | 

Regalia is alſo uſed for the apparatus of a coronation, 
as the crown, the ſceptre with cke croſs, that with the 
dove, St. Edward's ſtaff, the globe, and the oib with 
the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, Ge. 

ReGaL1A, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xiii. 3. 

Lord of ReGaLirty, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. iv. 4. 

REGARDANT, in heraldry, ſignifies looking behind; and 
is uſed for a lion, or other beaſt, with his face turned to- 
wards his tail. | 

REGARDER, an ancient officer of the king's foreſt, ſworn 
to make the regard of the foreſt every year; that is, to 
take a view of its limits, to inquire into all offences and 
defaults committed by the foreſters within the 2 and 
to obſerve whether all the other officers executed their 
reſpective duties. 

REGEL, or RIGEL, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in Orion's left foot. 
REGENERATION, in theology, the a& of being born 
again by a ſpiritual birth, or the change of heart and ite 
experienced by a perſon who forſekes a courſe of vice, 

and fincerely embraces a life of virtue and piety. 

REGENT, one who governs a kingdom during the mino- 
rity or abſence of the king. 

" In France, the queen-mother has the regency of the 
kingdom during the minority of the king, under the title 
of queen-regent. {Ss 

ReGEeNT alſo ſignifies a profeſſor of arts and ſciences in a 
college, who has a ſet of pupils under his care; but here 
regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as te- 
gent of rhetoric, regent of logic, &c. thoſe of philoſophy 
are rather called profeſſors. | 
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perſons of diſtinction, to enter- 
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EGICIDE, K1xG-KILLER, a word chiefly uſed with us 
in ſpeaking ot the perſons concerned in the trial, con- 
dGemnation, and execution of king Charles I. 

REGIFUGE, a feaſt celebrated in ancient Rome on the 
{1xth of the kalends of Mirch, in memory of te expul- 
ſion of their ancient kings, and particularly of Tarquin's 
flying out of Rome on that day. 

RUGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and, in a more general 

ſscnſe, of all the non-naturals, with a view to preſerve or 

reſtore heelth See Mepicixe. 

REeG1Men, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruc- 
tion, which regulates the dependency of words, and the 
alterations which one occaſions in another. See Gram- 
MAR 
EGIMENT, in war, is a body of men, either horſe or 
foot, commanded by a colonel. | 

Each regiment of toot is divided into companies; but 
the number of companies is not always alike; though our 
regiments generally conſiſt of thirteen companies, one of 
which is always grenadiers. 

Regiments of horſe moſt commonly conſiſt of {ix troops, 

but ſome have nine. 

Regiments of dragoons, in time of war, are generally 
compoied of eight troops; and in time of peace, of fix. 
REGION, in geography, a large extent of land, inhabited 

by many people of the ſame nation, and incloſed within 
certain limits or bounds, | 
REGISTER, a public book in which is entered and record- 

ed memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had recourſe to oc- 

caſionally, for knowing and proving matters of fact. 

Rz=cisTER SHIPS, in commerce, are veſſels which obtain 
a permiſhon either from the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, to traffic in the ports of the Spaniſh Welt- 
Tndicsz which are thus called, from their being regiſtered 

before they fer fail from Cadiz, for Buenos Ayres. 

R=G15TERS, in chemiſtry, are holes, or chinks with ſtop- 
ples, contrived in the fides of furnaces, to regulate the 
fire; that is, to make the heat more intenſe, or remiſs, by 
opening them to let in the air, or keeping them cloſe to 
exciude it . 

REGISTRY, the office, books, and rolls, in which the 
proceedings in chancery, or any ſpiritual court, are re- 
giltered. 

REGRATOR, or RecrarTE, in law, formerly ſignified 
one who bought wholeſale, er by the great, and ſold a- 
gain by retail: but the term is now uſed for one who buys 
any wares or victuals, and ſells them again in the ſame 
market, or fair, or withia fifteen miles round it. See 

 ForxuysTALLING. : 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is agreeable to the 
rules of art: thus, we ſay a regular building, verb, Cc. 

A rep2ular figure, in geometry, is one whole ſides, and 
conte quently angles, are equal; and a regular figure with 
three or four ſides, is commonly termed an equilateral 
triangle, or ſquare: as all others with more ſides are call- 
ed regular polygons. 

REGULAR, in a monaſtery, a perſon who has taken the vows; 
becauſe he is bound to obſerve the rules of the order he 
has embra-ed 

REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior, 
for the proper management of {ome affair. 


REGULATOR of a watch, the ſmall ſpring belonging to 
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REGULUS, ia ornithology. 
Recuuvs, in chemiſtry, an imperfe&t metallic ſubſtance, 


REHABILITATION, in the civil and the canon law, the 
REHEARSAL, in muſick and the drama, an eſſay or ex- 


REIN-DEER, in zoology. See Cexvvs. 
REINS, ia anatomy. . 
REJOINDER, in law, is the defendant's. anſwer to the 


REITERATION, the a& of repeating a thing, or doing 
RELAPSE, a falling again into a danger, evil, or diſeaſe, 
RELATION, the mutual reſye& of two things, or what 


RELATIOx, in geometry. 
RELAT+1ON is alſo uſed for analogy, 
RELATIVE, ſomething relating to, or reſpecting, ano- 


RELATIVE TERMS, in logic, are words which imply a 
RELAXATION, in medicine, &c. the act of looſening or 
RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on the road, and ap- 


RELEVANCY, in Scots law. 
RELIcs, in the Romiſh church, the remains of the bodies 
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the balance; ſerving to adjuſt its motions, and make it 
go faſter or ſlower. See Warcn. . 
See MoTAciiia, 


that falls to the bottom of the crucible, in the melting of 


ores or impure metallic ſubſtances. See CMHRUIsTAVA, 
pa ſſi m. | 


reſtoring a delinquent to his former condition, 


periment of ſome compohition, generally made in private, 
previous to its repreſentation or performance in public, in 


order to render the actors and performers more perfect in 
their parts. 


See ANATONY, p. 268. 


plaintiff's replication or reply. Thus, in the court of 
chancery, the defendant puts in an anſwer to the plain- 
tiff's bill, which is ſometimes alſo called an exception; 
the plaintiff's anſwer to this is called a replication; and 
the defendant's anſwer to that a rejoinder. 


it a ſecond time. 
from which a perſon has eſcaped.. 


each is with regard to the other. See Mrarkrsics. 
Sce RATIO. 


See Ax ATL osx. 


ther. 


relation: ſuch are maſter aud ſervant, huſband and 
wife, Ce. 


ſlackening, or the looſeneſs and ſlackneſs of the fibres, 
nerves, muſcles, c. 


pointed to be ready for a traveller to change, in order to 
make the greater expedition. 


See Law, Tit; xxxiii. 
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of ſaints or martyrs, and the inſtruments by which they 
were put to death, devoutly preſerved, in honour to 
their memory; kiſſed, revered, and carried in proceſſion. 
RELICT, in law, the ſame with widow. 
RELIEVO, or RrLIEr, in ſculpture, Cc. is the projec- 
ture or ſtandiog out of a figure; which ariſes prominent 
from the ground or plan on which it is formed; whe- 
ther that figure be cut with the chiſſel, moulded, or 
caſt. | 
There are three kinds or degrees of relieyo, viz. alto, 
baſſo, and demi relievo. The alto-relievo, called alſo 
haut relief, or high relievo, is when the figure is formed 
after nature, and projects as much as the life, Baſſo-rehie- 
vo, baſs-relief, or low relievo, is when the work is rat- 
ſed but a little from the ground, as in medals, and the 
frontiſpieces of buildings; and particularly in the hiſtories, 
ſeſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments of friezes Demi- 
relievo is when one balf of the figure riſes from ng | 
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out, detached from the reſt, the work is called a demi- 
baſſo. 
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When, in a baſſo-relievo, there are parts that ſtand clear Rev1evo, or RELiEy, in painting, is the degree of bold- 


EI 
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neſs with which the figures ſeem, at a due diſtance, to 
ſtand out from the ground of the painting, 


RELIGION, o THEOLOGY. 


I. O know God, and to render him a reaſonable ſervice, 

are the two principal objects of religion. We know but 
little of the nature of bodies; we ditcover ſome of their pro- 
perties, as motion, figure, colours, Cc. but of their eſſence 
we ate ignorant: weknow (till much leſs of the ſoul; but of 
the eſſcace or nature of God, we know nothing: it is the 
prerogative of the Supreme Being alone to comprehend his 
own <fence: all the efforts that we can make to attain that 
knowledge, are arrogant and ineffectual; it is foreign to the 
nature of a limited ſpirit: but our deſtiny is that of a 
man, and our deſires are thoſe of a God. In a word, man 
appea's to be formed to adore, but not to comprehend, the 
Supreme Being. | 

Il We may ſay, however, with Virgil, Jovis omnia ple- 
na; God manifeſts his exiſtence, not only to the internal 
ſenſations of our minds, but in every object that furrounds 
us in the whole frame of nature; and if we cannot compre- 
hend the Supreme Being by our ſenſes, we may diſcover 
his attributes by our reaſon, almoſt as clearly as we diſtin- 
giiſh the properties of matter, and many other objects: and 
this knowledge is ſufficient for us. The end of every other 
ſe ence is ſome temporal happineſs; theology alone propoſes 
an eternal felicity; its object therefore differs from all other 
ſciences, as the age of threeſcore and ten differs from eternity, . 
Wecannot wonder therefore, that all the inhabitants of the 
earth, from the time of the creation, have made it their 
principal ſtudy, and hase exerted all their abilities in the 
cultivation of it: we ought much rather to be aſtoniſhed that 
it does not yet more ſtrongly engage the attention of man 
kind; and that while they labour ſo aſſiduouſly to acquire 
tho'e ſciences, whoſe utility extends to ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
ume, they ſhould ſo frequently neglect that object which can 
ſecure their felicity in a future, certain, and eternal exiſt- 
ence, 

III. From the firſt knowledge that we have of the world, 
that is to ſay, for about five thouſand years paſt, men have 
blindly ſearched after the idea of the true God; and by the 
Weakneſs of their diſcerument, they have fallen into a thou - 
and errors. Paganiſm at firſt covered the whole earth, ex- 
cept that family alone which became the Rock of the Jewiſh 
Pople: this paganiſm among different nations had different 
mixtures of idolatry, Moſes firit made known to the He- 
us the true God, and preſcribed them his worſhip: his 
<©1g10n, however, was not adopted by any other people, not 
eren by their neighbours. Jeſus Chriſt appeared upon the 
pod, aboliſhed a part of the Judaic law, reformed the re- 
on of Moſes, taught his divine doQrines, and offered 
imſelf as a ſacrifice for the ſalvation of mankind. His goſ- 
4 made a happy progreſs over all Europe. that is, overthe 
5 known part of the earth Some time after, Mahomet 
0 ern the ealt, and preached a religion that he had com- 
3 of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, and of his own ideas. 
willy, came Luthe and Calvin, who reformed the errors 
dich, according to them, had been introduced into Chri- 


ſtianity under the reigns of the popes; and gave the idea of 
what is called the Proteſtant Religion, Confucius had taught 
the Chineſe, and Zoroaſter the Indians, religions drawn part- 
ly from philoſophy, and partly from paganiſmz but the ex- 
tent of theſe was very confined. All theſe religions, and 
their different ſes, have had their theology, their prieſts, 
their ceremonies, their triumphs, and even their martyrs. 

IV. We {hall not ſpeak here of religions that are extinct, 
or that yet exiſt, but at a diſtance far from us: we ſhall rreat 
only of the Chriſtian theology, which teaches us to know 
God, by revelation and by the light of reaſon, ſo far as it is 
poſſible for the weakneſs of the human mind to comprehend 
that inſcrutsble Being. The knowledge of the true God is 
indeed of little utility to man, unleſs he can ſuppoſe that. 
there is ſome connection or relation between that Supreme 
Being and himſelf, Now it is from theſe connections or re- 
lations that are derived the neceſſity of the knowledge of the 
true God, and of the true manner in which he is to be wor- 
ſhipped : and this it is that forms the Chriſtian theology ; 
of which we ſhall now give the analyſis. 

V. To aſcend by a chain of reaſoning from things viſible 
to things inviſible, from palpable to impalpable, from terreſ- 
trial to celeſtial, from the creature even up to the Creator, 
is the buſineſs of theology: it is not ſurpriſing, therefore, 
that the union of many dgctrines is — completely to 
form ſuch a ſcience. To underſtand, and properly to inter- 
pret the ſcriptures or revelation, demands not leſs ſagacity 
than aſſiduity. The gift of perſuaſion is alſo eſſential ro the 
miniſters of the goſpel. And laſtly, the civil givernment has 
committed to their care certain functions of ſociety, which 
relate, or ſeem to relate, either to the doQrines or morality 
of the goſpel. They aſſemble, for example, in bodies to 
form conſiſtories; they judge in matrimonial caſes; they 
carry conſolation and hope to the ſouls of the fick ; they 
prepare for death thoſe criminals which juſtice ſacriſices 10 
public ſafety; they take upon themſelves the charge of Z- 
pbori, with the inſpection of ſome pious foundations; they 
diſtribute alms; they adminiſter the ſacraments, c. 

VI. To diſcharge fully ſo many duties, the theologian has - 
need, 1. Of ſeveral preparatory ſtudies; 2. Of ſome theo- 
retic ſciences; and, 3. Of many doctt ines which have for their 
object his miniſterial ofſice. The firſt ar a, 

1. The languages; and among theſe, 

(a) His native language, in which he is to preach and 
exerciſe his miniſtry, and with which he ought to 
be perfectly acquainted... 


() The Latin language, which is the language of the 
learned world in general. 


| (c) The Greek language, in order to underſtand the 
New Teſtament: | 
(d) The Hebrew language, of 


which the Talmudian. 1 
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and Rabbinical idioms are a part, 
(e) The Arabic language. 
(/) The Syriac language. 
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(e) The French language. And 5 40..9 | 
() The Engliſh language. The two latter of which 
now appear neceflary to every man of letters, and 
particularly to a theologian, on account of the ex- 
cellent works which are wrote ia thoſe languages. 
2. The principal parts of Philoſophy; as, 
(a) Logic. 
(b) Metaphyſics, 
(c) Moral philoſophy. 

3. Rhetoric and eloquence, or the art of ſpeaking cor. 

realy, of writing with elegance, and of petſuaſion. 

To which may be added, 5 | 

4. The elements of Chronology, and Univerſal Hiſtory. 
+ 5. The ſtudy of the Jewiſh antiquities. 

He who wovld devote himſelf to the important employ- 
ment of a theologian, and has the noble ambition to excel 
in it, ſhon!d early impreſs on his mind theſe truths : that 
the years which are paſſed at an univerſity are few; that they 
Tun rapidly away; that they are entirely engroſſed by the 
theoretic ſciences; and that he who does not carry with him 
tothe univerſity a fund of knowledge in the preparatory parts 
of learning, commonly brings very little away, when his 
ape or his parents oblige him ro quit it. 

VIE. The theoretic ſciences 4 theologian are, 

1. The Dogmatic, or the theory of theology; which ſome 
Latin authors name alſo thetica, or Hiſtematica. 

2. The Exegeſis, or the ſcience of attaining the true ſenſe 
of the holy ſcriptures. 


3. The Hermeneutic, or the art of interpreting and ex- 


plaining the ſcriptures to others. This differs in general 
but little from the exegeſis, and in ſome reſpeQs is 
quite the ſame. 
4. Polemic theology, or controverſy, 
5. Natural theology. 
6. Moral theology. 
7. Sacred criticiſm. | 
8. The hiſtory of the Church, under the Old and New 
Teſtaments. 5 | 
VIII. The practical ſciences of a theologian are, 
' 1. Paſtoral theology, which is divided into, 
(a) Homilenic, | 
(5) Cathechetic. 
(c) Caſuiſtic. 
2. Conſiſtorial theology, which compreheads 
(d) The Canon law. 
3. The prudential exerciſe of the different funQions of 
the miniſtry. 
We do not here particularly name the patriſtie theology, 
(theologia patrum ſeu patriſtica,) becauſe all Chriſtian com- 
munions are not agreed in their opinions concerning the 
degree of authenticity and iofallibility that is to be at- 
tributed to theſe ancients fathers of the church. The 
Proteſtants believe, that theſe primitive theologians were 
liable to error in their ſentiments as well as thoſe of 
our days; and, in all probability, that they were leſs 
fkilful, leſs learned, leſs clear, and leſs accuſtomed to 
cloſe reaſoning, than the latter, as philoſophy was then 
more imperfe&. But as we find in the writings of theſe fa- 
thers, many elucidations of the doctrine of the primitive a- 
poltles, and many irreſragable teſtimonies of the authectici- 
ty of divers remarkable events, which ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
truth of Chriſtianity; and as we there fee, moreover, the 
Origin of errors, of arbitrary ceremogics, and of many doc- 


that part which the different writers on theology have call. 
ed ſometimes theoretic, ſometimes ſyſtematic, and ſome- 
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trines that have been introduced into che Cliriſtian church. 


the reading and the ſtudy of theſe fathers cannot but be of 
great utility to the theologian. To a virtuous citizen, who 
uaites ſuch various ſciences, and employs them in pointin 
out to his fellow. citizens the path that leads to temporal 
and eternal felicity; ioa word, to a wiſe theologian, what ve- 
neration is not due? 9 ; ; 


Of the Docmaric, 


I. Unpex the general term of dogmatic, we comprehend 


times thetic theology, &c. The term dogmatic appears to 
us the molt general, and the moſt juſt; to expreſs the ſub. 
ject that we intend, as it comprehends an entire /yftem of all 
the dogmas or tenets that each religion prefeſſes; whether 
it teach theſe dogmas by the way of theſis, as articles of 
faith; by public lecture; by catechiſing; or any other man- 
ner whatever. | 
IT. Every poſitive religion muſt, naturally, have a ſyſtem 
of certain points of doctrine to propoſe to its followers; o- 
therwiſe, each one would form a particular ſyſtem according 
to his own fancy; there would be as many different religions 
as there are individuals on the earth, and each ſociety would 
conſiſt of a confuſed maſs of fantaſtic opinions; as the diffe- 
rent modes of thinking, and the different degrees of diſcern- 
ment, are varied and compounded by mankind to infinity; 
but truth, on the contrary, is uniform and invariable. 
III. The Chriſtian religion is as compound in its dogmas, 
as it is fimple in its moral principle. It includes, 1. The 
dogmas ſounded on the lights of reaſon: 2. Thoſe drawn 
from the Old Teſtament, and the law of Moſes : 3. Thoſe 
taken from the New Teſtament, and the doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt: 4. Thoſe that the fathers of the church have drawn 
from the Holy Scriptures : 5. Thoſe that the church, under 
the New Teſtament, has preſcribed to Chriſtians, by &:u- 
menical and other councils aſſembled in different ages: 
6. The dogmas that the popes, in quality of heads of the 
church, have eſtabliſhed by their bulls: and to theſe mult 
be added, on the part of the proteſtants, 7. The dogma 
that the reformers, eſpecially Luther and Calvin, have taught: 
8. The deciſions of ſynods; and laſtly, the tenets that are 
maintained by the different ſects, as Socinians, Anabapiilts, 
Quakers, Cc. Each of theſe particular religions or ſects 
pretend to ſupport their dogmas both by reaſon and revel: 
tion: we do not here offer a work of controverſy, and are 
very far from attempting to determine on which fide truth 
and reaſon are to be found, | 
IV Our zeal, however, for the Chriſtian religion in ge- 
nerel, which we regard as perfectly divine, and as the only 
religion adapted to promote the happineſs of mankind in this 
world, and to ſecure it in the next, and the deſire we have 
that it may endure to the end of time, compels us to male 
in this place one important reflection; which is, That bm 
plicity is ever an eſſential attribute of perfection, as comp] x. 
ty is of imperfection Now, it cannot be denied, witho! 
doing violence to truth, that among the different dog# 
of which we have been ſpeaking, there are ſeveral that ſeem 
to be founded on ſpeculations very abſtruſe, on ſubtilties 
very intricate, and on interpretations very ambiguous. 10. 
certainly never intended that all mankind ſhould be 11 
gians; he has not given them his divine word to be tbe . , 
of diſcord among men, nor that they ſhould pa's their 3 


— 


of faith; and that they ſhould forego, in that purſuit, the 
neceſſary offices of life, and their duties as citizens. The 
dogmas, then, eſſentially neceſſary to the welfare of man- 
kiud, ouglit to conſiſt of a ſmall number, and to bear the 
marks of ſimplicity and perſpicuity; without which they muſt 
be imperte&, and conſequently the work of man. Our in- 
tention, in making this remark, is, to extend our voice, if 
it be poſhble, even to poſterity, whom we would conjure 
not to injure our religion, ſo holy and ſo admirable, by a 
multiplicity of dogmas. It is neceflary, however, that the 
dine, who makes it his {tudy and his profeſſion, ſhould be 
thoroughly acquainted with the theory of this ſcience, in 


order that he may be able to inſtru the fincere Chriſtian, 


ard to explain the nature of each particular dogma, as well 
as the ſolidity of its proofs 3; and to this it is that the ſtudy 
of the dogmatic leads; of which we ſhall now continue the 
analyſis, | 

V The dogmatic is then nothing but à ſuccinct expoſition 
of all the degmas of the Chriſtian religion. in a natural and 
Phileſaphical order. By the word philoſophic, we do not 
here preciſely mean the method of mathematicians, in the 
manner the late M. Wolff has applied it to philoſophy ; e- 
very ſubject is not capable of a demonſtration fo exact and 
rigid; but a regular order is required in the arrangement of 
the general ſy{tem, and a connection is to be preſerved in 
the leveral matters that form it: the definitions ſhould be 
juſt; the diviſions exact; the arguments ſolid ; the proofs 
clear; the citations concluſive; the examples ſtriking; and, 
ina word, every thing ſhould be adduced that appertains to 
ſo important a diſcipline. 

It is very eſſential, moreover, in the dogmatic, at the 
beginning of each theſis, to explain the ſeveral terms that 
are ꝓeculiar to it, and that uſe has eſtabliſhed in treating of 
theo.ogy j te draw from each definition certain axioms. and 
from thence to form propoſitions, and to illuſtrate them by 
ſolid reaſoning. Laſtly, we ſhould not negle&, in ſuch a 
ſyſtem, to make uſe of the expreſſions uſed in the ſymbolic 
books that have been received by the whole Chriſtian church, 
and which cannot be tejected or altered, without cauſing a 
confuſion in our ideas, and in the general ſyſtem of the 
Chriſtian religion. But before we make the leaſt advance 
in the ſtudy of Chriſtian theology, it is indiſpenſably neceſ 
lry to examine the proofs by which the truth, the authen- 
city, and thedivinity of the ſacred and canonical books are 
eltiliſhed ; for this is the foundation of all the dogmas 
and the axis on which its whole doctrine turns. 

VI. The ſyſtematic part of the Chriltian religion, among 
the great number of its dogmas or theſes, has three prin 
Cal, from which all the reſt are derived, and which form 
the baſis of its whole doctrine : 

I. The exiſtence of one God in three perſons. 

2. The neceſſity of a Mediator or Redeemer. 


3. The real appearance of the Mediator or Meſſiah on 


the earth. 


n0ever writes, profeſſes, or teaches the dogmatic, 
ſhould be, above all things, careful well to eltabliſh theſe 
important truths ; to evince them by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
<Tiu2nt proofs, drawn partly from the lights of reaſon, 
and partly from revelation: and he will then ſee, with what 
fecility all other theſes flow from, and how eaſy it will be 
© prove them by, theſe.- 
Vor, III Ne 91. "x" x 2 


*® Thoſe of Du Pin and William Cave are moſt celebrated. 
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Lyes in 2 painful ſearch after objed?s; of belief, and articles: 


VII. The infinite variety that is found among mankind 
in their manner of thinking, and in their method of treating 
ſubjects; the frequent changes that have happened in the 
exterior form of philoſophy, and in the method of treating 
it; the oppoſitions that have been raiſed at all times a- 
gainſt divers doctrines of the Chriſtian religion; all thele 
have produced, among theologians, different ſyſtems of the 
dogmatic. Sometimes they have combined poſitive theolo+ 
gy with morality, and have formed a ſyſtem that they call 
theologia theoretico-prattica, or theologia thetico-moralir, 


&c.: ſometimes they have refuted the arguments that others 


oppoſe to certain theſes; and from thence has arole a ſyſtem 
that they call zheclogia thetico, or dogmatico, or poſitivo- 
polemica : ſometimes they have joined to natural theology 
that of revelation; and have formed a dog matic, called 
philoſophico-theologica : and fo of the reſt. But, beſides 
that theſe diſtinctions and denominations are in themlclves 
pedantic, it is at all times more eligible, in every ſcience, 
to avoid confounding with each other the ſeveral branches 
of which it conſiſts. The different dogmas, morality, phi- 
loſophy, and controverly, are ſeparate articles; and whea 
each of theſe parts of theology arc ſeparately treated, they 
are diſpoſed with more order in tke mind, and a greater 
light is diffuſed over their ſeveral ſubjects. 

VIII. Ir appears, moreover, from the imple enumeration 
that we have made, in the third ſection of the different 
principles on which the dogmas of the Chriſtian religion are 
founded, that, to be thoroughly acquainted with its whole 
theory, the theologian ſhould alſo apply himſelf ro the ſtudy 
of the fymbolic books of its communion, and eſpecially 
ſhould be well verſed in the Creed of the Apoſtles ; that of 
Nice and St Athanaſius ; the book called F;rmula cancor- 
diæ; the Theſes of the council of Trent; the Catechiſms of 
Luther ; the Conſeſiin of Augſbourg ; the Articles of 
Smalcalden; the Catechiſm of Heidelberg, &c. That he 
ſhould be well acquainted with that part of I heolopy that 
is called patriſtica: that is to ſay, that he ſhould be well 
read in the fathers of the church; that he ſhould not be ig- 
norant even of ſcholaſtic theology ; that he ſhould at leaſt 
know the frivolous ſuntilities and the complicated method 
of the ancient ſcholaſtic divines, which was derived from 
the philoſophy of Ariſtotle and the ſchools ; that he ſhould 
make a ſerious ſtudy of the ſacred hiſtory of all ages, the 
councils and fynods , that he ſhould, above all, never. 
loſe. ſight of natural theelogy ; and, laſtly, that it is in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary that he ſhould procure a good biblio- 
theque or treatiſe of eccleſiaſtical writers , which he may 
cond occaſionally, and learn from thence to know the belt 


guides. The more a theologian applies himſelf to ali theſe 
ſubjects, the more ability he will acquire in this ſcience, 
and the more perfect he will be in the theory of that reli- 
gion which it is his duty to teach to others. 

IX. Revealed religion being founded (at leaſt in great 
part) on natural religion, and philoſophy being the. ſource 
from whence the principles and the knowledge of the latter 
are derived, it is evident that philoſophy is intimately con- 
nected with theology: neverthelefs, the aid of the former is 
to be employed with precaution, and is not to be regarded. 
as the foundation of the theological dogmas, but only as a 


mean by which they may be explained and enforced, The 


Holy Scriptures conſtitute, perpetually, the true balis of re · 
vealed theology: philoſophy effeQually concurs, however, 
ö a | | to 
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to prove the exiſtence and the attributes of the Supreme 
Being ; the neceſüty of the creation of the univerſe by Al- 
mighty God, in oppoſitiou to every other poſſible manner 
of its being produced : it furniſhes, moreover, plauſible 
conjectures concerning the inteution of the Almighty in crea- 
ting this world; it proves the neceſſity of a perpecual power 
to preſerve it; it ſuppoſes, that, as Gad could not produce 
any thing that was not perfect in its kind, he could not have 
created man as he now is; it vindicates the conduct of the 
Supreme Being, in appointing chaſtiſements for tranſgreſſions, 


by hewiog that moral evil was not introduced into the 


world by abſolute neceſſity, but by the abuſe of liberty, the 
moſt noble prerogative of the humaa ſoul ; it determines the 


. neceſh:y of a Mediator; it furniſhes arguments for the be- 


let of the immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate that 
has a relation to the moral actions of this life; and laltly, 


it inſpires a love of God as a Being of ſovereign perfection, 


a gratitude towards bim as our creator and preſerver, and 
a ſubmiſſion to his will as our ſupreme ruler and director, 
motives of all others the moſt powerfully conducive to a 
virtuous conduct. 

& II is this uſe which theology makes of philoſophy, 
that has given occaſion to divide the theſes of the dogmatic 
into pure and mixed; that is, into theſes that are founded 
entirely upon revelation; and, ſuch as ariſe from an union of 
reaſon with revelation. Of the firſt ſort are, 1. The ar- 
ticle of the Holy Scripture itſelf; which treats of its divine 
origin, its authority, and its efficacy. 2. The dogma of 
the Trinity. 3. That of the origin of evil, or of original 
fin. 4. The whole article of Jeſus Chriſt. 5. The dog- 
ma of the efficacy and operations of the Holy Ghoſt. 6. 
That of the ſacraments. 7. That of repentance, 8. That 


| of the belief in Jeſus Chriſt, 9. That of good and bad an- 


gels. 10. That of the end of the world, and the laſt judge- 
ment, 11. That of the church, &c. The mixed dogmas 
cs theſes are, 1. The doctrine of a Supreme Being, in ge- 
neral ; his being, his attributes, and his works. 2. That 
of the creation. 3. That of providence, or the conſerva- 
tion of the world. 4. Of fin, as a tranſgreſſion of the laws 
of God. 5. Of rewards and puniſhments after death, Cc. 
He that attentively ſtudies, thoroughly comprehends, and 
well digeſts ali theſe theſes, will have reaſon to reſt content 
with his knowledge of the dogmatic, 


Of the ExEGESiS and the HERMENEUTIC. 


I. Tus term Exegeſis is derived from the Greek verb 
EXE GONSTA1, Which ſignifies to relate or explain; and 
that of Hermeneutic from ERME NEUEIN, Which means to 
ſearch into, and, in a figurative ſenſe, thoroughly to examine, 
znd interpret. The learned, but eſpecially the theologians, 
make uſe of theſe words, ſometimes as ſynonyma, to ex- 


pre's the ſame thing, and ſometimes (as there are ſcarce any 


terms that are perfectly ſynonymous) to denote a {mall dif- 
ference between two parts of learning of -the ſame nature. 
By the word Exegeſis they mean, that ſcience which teaches 


clearly to inveſtigate the true ſenſe of the original text of | 


the holy ſcriptures ; and by the Hermeneutic, the art 
of interpreting and explaining the holy ſcriptures toe o- 
theres *, This diſtinction is ſo ſubtle, that ir becomes al- 
moſt frivolous. They are, in fact, the ſame ſcience ; the 
one is only an explication of the other, and for that reaſon 


44 


* The Excgeſis is a kind of rational grammar. The Hermeneutie is the art of interpreting entire paſſages. 
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we think we are authoriſed to treat of them together ja 
this place. £21 

II. In order to the true underſtanding of the ſacred text 
of all the books contained in the Holy Bible, whether of 
the Old or New Teſtament, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the theologian be thoroughly acquainted, not only with the 
languages in which theſe books were originally wrote, 
but likewiſe with the hiſtory and antiquities of thoſe re- 
mote times in which their authors lived. With regard to 
reſearches into the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation, their anti. 
quities, their mosals, and their cuſtoms, it will be found ad. 
vantageous to purſue it as far as the nature of the ſubje& 
will admit, without, however, engaging in critical ſubtle. 
ties, that lead to a labyrinth to which there is no end, 
and have ſpread more clouds over theology than even the 
{cholaſtic controverſies have formerly done. 

III. He who would ſucceſsfully interpret any work what- 
ever, ſhould firſt conſider the ſpirit in which it is wrote: he 
ſhould attentively reflect on the general deſign of that work, 
and the particuiar motives that induced the author to un- 
dertake it; his genius, his paſhons, his taſte ; the time, the 
place, and the people for whom it was written, Thee 
conſiderations are, above all, neceflary, when we would un- 
dertake the explication of the Holy Scriptures. Independent 
of thoſe reflections which the theologian will of himſelf na- 
turally make on the ſubject, the excellent commentaries 
which we have on the Bible, in which the greateſt men of 
every age have exerciſed their genius, may ſerve him as 4 
guide in this courſe. The critical hiſtories will Ikewiſe 
afford great aid, and throw admirable lights on this matter, 
Clear ideas, an acute diſcernment, and a ſolid judgment, 
will complete the work. 

IV. With regard to the languages neceſſary for under- 
ſtanding the ſacred text, the Hebrew language hold th. t 
place. The ſtudent ſhould have early recourſe to the Man- 
ner of accenting, and the Mafſ5ret of the Jews : to theſe 
he may add, with advantage, the reading of the Jewiſh in- 
terpreters or Rabbins, There are the grammars and dic- 
tionaries, Rabbinic and Talmudic, of Buxtorff, Cellarius, 
and others, which greatly facilitate his ſtudy. The Tal- 
mud, it is true. is ſtuffed with a thouſand fables and ridicu- 
lous ſtories; it contains, notwithſtanding, ſome things uſeful 
and curious, which the learned theologian ſhould not eatire- 
ly paſs over. For the well underſtanding of the explica- 
tions and applications of the beſtRabbins, he ſhould Ike wie 
have recourſe to their Cabbala, which they divide into re 
and liberal. l 

V. The Maſſoret is a kind of critic on the Hebrew text, 
that the ancient Jewiſh doctors invented, in order to prevent 
any alteration, They there count the verſes, the words, and 
the letters of the text, and have marked all their diverſities. 
The text of the ſacred books was formerly wrote in cloſe 
continuation, without any diſtinction of chapters, verſes, ot 
even words, after the manner of the ancients, as we till ſee 
in many manuſcripts. As the ſacred books have under- 
gone an infinity of changes, which form various readings; 
and as the true original has been either loſt or altered; the 
Jews have had recourſe to this rule, which they have judged 
infallible, and which they call the Maffora, to fix the read- 
ding of the Hebrew text. 


VI. The ancient Rabbins, or Doctors of the Jewiſh ho | 


have wrote many ſuperſtitious traditions, Which they obſerve 
a3 {crupulouily as the law of Moſes ; and havz alſo made ma- 
ry commentaries on the ſacred text, among which there 
are ſome that are good and uſeful. The languaye they uſe 
is different from the common Hebrew, as is allo the Rab- 
bigic character. N 

VII. The Talmud is a book in which the Jus have 
compriſed every thing that concerns the explication of their 
law, and the duties that are erjoined them by ſcripture, 
by tradition, or by authority of their doors; by their par- 
ticalar cuſtoms, their civil government, their doctrine, their 
cei2monies, their moral theology, the decifions of caſes of 
conſcicace, Sc. The Talmud is compoſed, in general, of 
two parts; which are called, the Mi/chna, and the Gemara. 
The Jews would not at firſt commit theſe things to writing; 
but alter the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, finding themſelves 
diiperſ2din the world, they became obliged to do it. They 
had two celebrated ſchools, one at Babylon, and the other 
at Jeruſalem; at theſe ſchools were made two different col- 
lections of traditions, each of which is called the Talmud. 
Tus commentary, called Gémara, contains the deciſions of 
the Jewiſh doctors, and their explications of the text; it 
is ſiled with abſurdities, reveries, and ignorance, and written 
in a vulgar ſtyle. Oa the contrary, the text, that is called 
Miſchoa, conſiſts of ſolid reaſoning, written in a pure [tyle. 
The Rabbin Moſes, ſon of Matemon, has made an abridge- 
ment of it, which is of more value than even the Talmud it- 
(elf. 

VIII. The Cabbala or Kabala (a Hebrew word, which 
properly ſignifies tradition) contains the different interpreta» 
tions of the ,s of God by different Rabbins; their deci- 
fons on the obligations that they impoſe, and the manner of 
performing them, 
and my(terious, and conſiſt in ſingular and myſtic fignifica- 
tions which are given to a word, or even to each of the 
letters that compoſe it; and from theſe various combinations, 
they draw explications of the ſcripture very different from 
that which it ſeems naturally to import. This Cabbala is 
G&vided into three kinds: the firſt they call Gematria, and 
conſiſts in taking the letters for the numbers of arithmetick, 
and explaining each word by the arithmetick value of the 
numbers that compoſe it: the ſecond is called Nztaricon, 
and conſiſts in taking each letter for a word, or in compo- 
ling a word of the firit letters of ſeveral words: the third is 
cated Themura, and conſiſts in changing a word, and the 
letters of which it is compoſed. 

IX, The Chaldes ſeems to be indiſpenſible, after 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew and Rabvinic; this is pro- 
perly no more than a particular dialect of the Hebrew lang- 
gage. The Jews give to their commentaries, and to the 
Chaldaic paraphraſe on the Scripture, the title of Targum. 
As, during their long captivity in Babylon, they had forgot 
ine Hebrew, and only retained the Chaldean language, it 
became neceſſary to explain the prophets in that language; 
ard to this neceſſity is owing the ſirſt commencement o! the 
Chaldean paraphraſe, The Rabbins have lince collected to- 
either theſe divers interpretations of their doctors, which. 
torm the paraphraſe that is called Targum. . 

X. The other oriental languages, as the Arabic, the Sy- 
Tac, the Samaritan, and the Coptic, are alſo of great uw 
to the learned theologian 


XI All the books of the New Teſtament being wrote in 


RET IOIOI R ia CREDO LOOT, 


There are ſome of them that ate occult 


reck, the ſtudy of that language becomes neceſſary to the. 
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But it muſt not be imsgined, that this Greek 
is that of Athens or Lacedemon; and that they who under- 
ſtand the New Teſtament, will fally comprehend Homer, 


theologian, 


Anacreon, or Thucidydes. It is very neceflary to obſerve, 
bere, that during the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews, as 
we have aſt ſaid, having forgot the Hebrew, and having 
adopted, in proceſs of time, ſeveral idioms, the Greek lag- 
guage was at laſt ſucceſsfully diffuſed over almoſt all the eaſt; 
and, at the time of the coming of Jeſus Chriſt upon the 
earth, that language was in uſe in Paleſtine, not only among 
men of letters, but ia the polite world: every thing was 
wrote, every thing was treated of, in Greek. The Jeus no 
longer underſtoood the Holy Scriptures in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but made uſe of the verſion that the Septuagint had 
made of the Old Teſtament in the Greek language. The e- 

vangeliſts and the apoſtles, therefore, wrote their hiſtoric 
relations, as well as their epiſtles or letters, in the ſame 
language: but their ſtyle is not pure, being ſtrewed with 
bebraiſms and barbaritms, and with theological terms and 
phraſes. The four evangeliſts differ, moreover, among them- 
ſelves, with regard to their ſtyle; and ſo do the apoſiles: 
St Matthew is not ſo elegant as St John; nor St Jude ſo 
elegant as St Paul, who was a man of letters, and an able 
writer, The diction of 8t Luke is the molt elegant, and 
moſt correct, eſpecially in his book of the acts ofthe apoſtles. 

XII. The tranſlations that have been made of the ſacred 
books in the welt, will alſo very frequently afbit in clearing 
up many paſſages, * 

XIII. The Jewiſh antiquities are naturally connected 
with the ſtudy of the ſacred hiſtory of the Old Teitament. 
Foſephus is the beſt author who has wrote on this fubject. 
Fobn, Marſham, Voſſias, Lelius, Gyraldus, &. are the 


moderns to whom we are indebted for learned reſearches in- 


theſe maters. Hermannus Wilſius, in his treatiſe de E- 
gyptiacis, has thrown admirable lights on the Egyptian an- 
tiquities. The antiquities of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Perſians and Medes, has been excellently well explained 
by Barnabas Briſſon, in his book de regno © rege Perſarums 
and by Thomas Hyde, in his treatiſe de religione et facris 
Perſarum. The writings of Meurftus, and the Compendium 
Antiquitatum Gracarum of John Potler, are very uſeful. 
to give theologians an idea of what they will find neceſſary 
to know of the Grecian antiquities ; and laltly, the abridge- 
ment of Cantel will make them ſufficiently acquainted with 
the Latin antiquities. 

XIV. Spencer has given an excellent work on the cere-- 
monies of the Jewiſh religion, de Legibus Hebraorum ri- 
tualibur, &c. We have likewife works that fully treat of 
their temples, their ſacrifices, their prieſts- and Levites, their 
paſſover and purim, of their tithes, their veſtments and ſa- 
cred habits, and of their manners and cuſtoms; but it would 
be tco prolix to mention all theſe in this place. 

XV. The modern commentaries on the Holy Scriptures 
may alſo. ſerve to inſtruct the young theologian; but be 
ſhould uſe them with caution and moderation. All that 
glitters is not gold, as well in this inſtance as in others; and 
a man of learning ſhould not often make uſe of other peo- 
ples eyes. | Reg 

XVI. The Bibles called Polyglcts are alſo of great aſ- 
Glance in interpreting the ſacred text. They are printed 
in ſeveral languages. The firſt is that of cardinal Ximenes, 
printed in the year 1515, and called the Bible of Com- 
plutz ; it contains the Hebrew. text, the Chaldean para- 
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phraſe, the Greek verſion of the Septuagint, and the an- 
cient Latin edition, The ſecond is that which is called 
the Royal Bible, printed at Antwerp in 1572. The third, 
that of /e Jay, printed at Paris in 1645. The fourth is 
the Eygliſh pelyglat, printed at London it 1657, of which 
Walton is the editor. There ate ſtill ſeveral more that 
have been printed ſince, but they are neither ſo complete 
nor ſo celebrated as the former. 

XVII. The Bibles that are called Biblia Claſſata, are 
alſo here of very great uſe. The ſacred text is there eve- 
ry where accompanied with explanations and obſervations. 
There are of theſe in each of the three principal communions 
of the Ciriftian Religion, and in moſt of rhe modera langua- 
ges of Europe. Laſtly, as the interpretation of the ſa- 
cred text depends in a great meaſure on the lights and the 
proofs drawn by comparing together different paſſages of 
ſcripture, there are ſeveral Bibles where the editors have 
placed, on the {ide of each verſe of the text, what they 
call the C:ncordance, that is, a citation of other parallel 
paſſages, which are found diſperſed in the Old and New 
Tettament. Theſe Concordances are of daily and indil- 
penſable uſe to the divine, in compoſing his ſermons, and 
in many parts of his miniſtry, See B1BLE. 

XVIII. Theſe paralleliſms are yet different from that 
which theolog:ans call the real paralleliſm; by which they 
mean, the relation that the typical or parabolic ſenſe of a 
paſſage has with what the expreſſions literally imply, or ſeem 
to imply; the myſtic ſenſe with the real ſenſe ; the figures 
and the images that the ſacred authors have employed, 
with the things or the objects that they intended to deſcribe, 
The greateſt theologians have taken infinite pains in deter- 
mining theſe points, explaining them, and producing their 
proefs : in many places they have ſucceeded; and we can- 
not but admire their ſagacity, their zeal, and their ſuccels : 
it muſt be acknowledged, however, that they have not yet 
cleared up all the obſcurities; that there are many dark pal. 
ſages ſtill remaining in the prophets, in the Song of Songs, 
in the book of Job, and above all in the Apocalypſe ; on 
which have been bitherto thrown mere glimmerings, which 
are very far from affording a ſufficient light. The explica- 
tions that have been attempted of theſe. paſſages are fre- 
quently ſo unjuſt, fo unnatural, and improbable, and at the 
{ame time ſo futile, that they rebel againſt common ſenſe, 
and only give us occalion to deplore the imbecillity of -rhe 
human underſtanding. | 

XIX. The laſt labour of him who would become ac- 
quainted with the Hermeneutic, is in what is called Lect io 
Acroamatica ; by means;of which, each book of the Holy 
Scripture is examined from one end to the other, with rela- 
tion to geography ancient and modern, genealogy, chrono- 
logy, hiſtory, and antiquities ; from whence a rational ſy- 
ſtem is formed, according to the rules of ſound logic. This 
work is attended with ſo many difficulties and diſtractions, 
that it is almoſt impoſhble to accompliſh it, without the aſ- 


ſiſtance of a guide, an able profeſſor, and a complete acade- 
mical courſe, 


XX. Furniſhed with theſe ideas, the theologian may 
venture to inveltigate the true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages of Holy 
- Scripture that may appear to him obſcure, contradictory, 
or difficult, and to interpret them to others: but he will 
be more wile, and leſs vain, than to attempt to impoſe his 
deciſions on mankind, at all times, as authentic and infal- 
Able. The human diſcernment is ever confined and imper- 
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| facred critiſm proceeds in its operations. we ſhall here re- 


are alſo properly Chaldean ; whereas, before the Babyloniſh 


As it is impoſſible to decide in this diſpute but by biſtorie 


fect: and God has not granted to any man, to any theologian} 
or aſſembly of divines, an exclukve power of inter preting his 
divine word: be has moreover denounced his anathema a- 
gainſt all thoſe who ſhall add, or take away, a ſingle word 
thereof, Bur to explore the true ſenſe of any paſſage, and 
to explain it to others, cannot certainly be deemed either ad- 
ding or retrenching. 


Of SacreD CRITICISM. 


I, As the authors and profeſſors, who treat of the diffe- 
rent parts of theology, make trequent mention of the ſacred 
criticiſm, we.muſt not omit to ſhew in what manner it is 
connected with the Exegeſis and the Hermeneutic, and in 
what reipe& it forms a ſeparate doctrine or ſcience. Criti- 
cilin, ia general, is in fact no more than a ſuperior part of 
grammar ; a kind of rational grammar founded on reflection, 
and the rules of language; but which employs the aid of 
divers other ſciences, as hiſtory, chronology, antiquities, 
Sc. in order to {earch out and determine the true ſenſe of an 
obſcure or ambiguous paſſage. The ſacred ctiviciſm is only 
diſtinguiſhed by its object, it adopts the ſame- rules, but it 
adds otheis which take their riſe and principles from the pe- 
culiar language of the New Teſtament; and has regard to 
the Bible in general, an account of the nature, eſſence, and 
qualities of its divine Author, So far it has an intimate 
connection with the Exegeſis | 

II. But, if we would conſider it as a ſeparate ſtudy, we 
may fay, that it is a ſcience which is employed in examining 
the exterior circumſtances of the Holy Scripture. For ex- 
ample: in what time each book was wrote; who was its 
author; the preciſion and fidelity of the text; the diſtinc- 
tion between the canonical books and the apocryphal; and 
mary other matters of like nature. In order til] the beiter 
to ſhow in what manner, and with how much precaution, the 


cite ſome oi thoſe ſubjects that belong to its province. 

III. Itis commonly received, that it was Eſdras who, af- 
ter the return from the captivity of Babylon, collected and 
fixed the canon of the ſacred books of the Old Teſtament. 
This at leaſt is the opinion of the Jews, who all attribute 
to him that glorious work; and the aſſertion appears ſo much 
the more probable, as it was the {ame Eidras who reſtabliſh- 
ed their ſtate, who brought the whole Jewiſh people into 
one body as a nation, and formed the Judaic republic, which 
was ſo intimately connected with their religion. The col- 
lecting of the canon of the books of the New Teſtament 
is attributed, with great appearance of probability, to St 
John; although hiſtoric and formal teſtimonies of it cannot 
be produced, unleſs it be what Euſebius relates of the 
four Evangeliſts. In proceſs of time, each council has 
decided what books ſhould thereafter be held by the Chri- 
ſtian church as canonical ; and we commonly find, at the 
end of the decrees of each council, a repertory or liſt of 
thoſe books. 

IV. The Old Teſtament was wrote in Hebrew, except 
a ſmall number of paſſages where the dialect is Chaldean. 
The form of the letters or char-&ers, as we now have them, 


cap'ivity, the Samaritan character was probably uſed. Bux- 
torff and Capell have had warm diſputes upon the ſubjz&> 
of the vowel-points: the former would retain theſe points, and 
the latter rejccts them; each of them has had his adherents. 


proofs; 


proofs; and as theſe are not to be had, either for one ſide 
or the other; it is beſt to leave the affair undecided : not 
totally rejecting the points, however; as they are of infinite 


to introduce novelties into religion, (lay the partiſans of 
Buxtorff,) would doubtleſs be charmed to ſee the points to- 
totally aboliſhed, becauſe they then could make whatever 
they pleaſed of the ſacred text. The adherents of Capell 
maintain, on the contrary, that by the ignorance or inad- 
vertence of copyiſts, theſe points may have been tranſpoled 
formerly, or may be eaſily confounded and wrong placed 
hereafter ; which may occafion the molt dangerous errors 


tions of the ſcripture 5 whereas, by not admitting the points, 


plaining a paſſage according to analogy, and the rules of 
good ſenſe. 

V. The accents have given riſe to full as many diſputes. 
But this queſtion is not decidable but by the ſame method as 
the preceding: for we clearly fee, by all the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, that even the Greeks and Romans have wrote 
without accents, but that both one and the other make uſe 
of vowels, In poetical works eſpecially, it is almoſt im- 
poſhble to omit them ; and that language being now dead, 
without accents we can find no cadence, no meaſure, 
Father Montfaucon afferts, with great appearance of proba. 
bility, that accentuation was not introduced till the ſeventh 
century. 

VI. The language of the New Teſtament is the Greek ; 
for all that is ſaid of the goſpel of St Matthew being wrote 
in Hebrew, and of that of St Mark being originally compo- 
fed im Latin, is but weakly ſupported. The ſtyle, as we 
have already remarked, is not pure, whatever ſome zealots 
may improperly, and without reaſon, aſſert to the contrary, 
The language of the New Teſtament abounds with hebraiſms. 

VII. The preciſion, the truth, and correction of the 
text, is the reſult of repeated and judicious compariſons of 
the variations ; of which there are, according to Dr Mill, 
more than twenty thouſand Theſe variations have pro- 
ceeded, partly from the negligence of the copyiſts, and part- 
ly from the ond of the reviſors and correctors of the 
ancient manu 
ſed the comments, which were wrote in the margin, with 
the text. The heretics of the firſt ages, and the impoſtors, 
have alſo made divers alterations in the text itſelf, in order 
to ſupport their errors; and theſe alterations have ſlid into 
ether copies. It is the common rule to follow the moſt an- 
clent manuſcripts; as it is ſuppoſed, with reaſon, that they 
are the moſt correct: and to theſe are alſo added the molt 
ancient verſions. | ; 
VII. The firſt of theſe verſions is that of the Septua- 
irt, which has been at all times highly eſteemed, as Well 
dy the Jews as the Chriſtians. The Hebrew language be- 
ng loſt by the Jews during the captivity in Babylon, and 
the Grek diale& becoming the common language of the eaſt, 
that verſion was made in Egypt by public anthority, and for 
the uſe of the common people. The ſecond is that called 
the Vulgate, which was formed from the tranſlation of St 
Jerome, and from another that was called V erfio antiqua. 
iter theſe two tranſlations come the Greek verſions, among 
Which are reckoned, 1. That of Aquila, who has tranſlated 
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uſe in the ſtudy of the Hebrew language. They who love 


may give riſe to contrary meanings, and whimſical explica- 


cripts, who have frequently added and inelo- 


de original Hebrew verbatim, by putting over each word 
of the Hebrew text, its correſponding Greek term. 2. 


1 


- — 


That of Symmachus, who applied himſelf to write the- 
Greek with purity and elegance. 3. That of Theedstion, 
who has very cloſely followed the text, notwithſtanding the 
fine language he employs. Grigen publiſhed theſe verſions 
in fix languages in his edition of the Old Teſtament, which 
he calls Hexapla. To all theſe verions may be added, 
4. Thoſe of Jericho and Nicopolis, which are much cele- 
brated. We have not now any one of theſe verſions entire. 
The fragmeats that remain of them have been collected and 
publiſhed by Drufius and F. Mzontfaucon. Laſtly, The 
Syriac verſions, of which one was made on the Hebrew 
text. and the other on the Greek, | 
IX. The ſacred criticiſm is likewiſe employed in acqui- 
ring a knowledge of the principal and molt celebrated manu- 


i Cy 


an able theologian will preſerve, at leaſt, the liberty of ex - ®{cripts, as well of the facred text itſelf, as of the tranſla- 


tions; in learning to diſcern the hand-writing, and the ef- 
ſential characteriſtics which diſtinguiſh the real original from 
the counterfeits: and laſtly, it is employed in knowing the 
belt modern editions of the Holy Bible ; as for example, 
the Polyglots, among which thoſe of London, of the years 
1653 and 1655, are the beſt. The introduction by Wal. 
ton, which is at the beginning of theſe editions, is a model 
and a maſterpiece of ſacred criticiſm. | 


Of Morar THEOLOGY. 


I. Ir it were allowable to compare the Saviour of the world 
to a weak mortal, we would ſay, that the conduct of Jeſus 
Chriſt reſembled that of Socrates, who has left us no part 
of his doctrine in writing, but whole whole inſtructions (as 
well as the particulars of his life) have been collected, di- 
geſted, and publiſhed, by his diſciples. The Evangeliſts 
are the only hiſtorians of the Meſhah : it is to their Jabours 
that we owe the knowledge of his actions upon earth, and 
his divine doctrine. The four Evangeliſts, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles wrote by St. Luke, contain therefore alone 
the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt, and the doctrine that 
he taught. His apoſtles and diſciples began by paraphra- 


the epiſtles they addreſſed to the faithful of ſeveral Chriſtian 
Churches: they have given explications, and have added 
paſtoral inſtructions, which are in effect admirable ; but 
which, nevertheleſs, form not the original text of the diſ- 
courſes of our Saviour. The biſhops of the apoſtolic cen- 
tury, the fathers of the church in all ſucceeding centuries, 
the other biſhops and eccleſiaſtics, the councils, the ſynods, 
the doctors of theology, the popes, the conſiſtories, the re. 
formers likewiſe, and an infinity of theologians, have drawn 
from the Goſpel, and ſometimes alſo from the letters of the 
apoſtles, and from other commentaries on the Goſpel, va- 
rious tenets ; which, united, form at this day the general 
ſyſtem of the Chriſtian Religion. The theologians who 
devote themſelves to the ſervice of the altar, ſtudy this ſy- 
ſtem in the dogmatic: the laity learn it by means of cate» 
chiſms; and after they have made confeſhon of their faith, 
ſolemnly adopt it, when they are received into the boſom of 
the church. 

II. It is not the ſame with regard to the morality of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, which every one may read in the Goſpel ; and 
to know which, it is not neceſſary to become learned, nor 
to ſtudy a complicated ſyſtem. If the dogmatic were not 
armed with a thouſand arguments to eſtabliſh the Divinity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, yet would the morality of his Goſpel ſuf- 
ficiently prove it; ſeeing that it is perfectly holy, entirely 

| 6U | ' ſimple, 


fing his doctrine, as well by their evangelic ſermons, as in | 4 | FF 
| 
| 
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ſimple, ſtrictly juſt, and moſt completely adapted to promote 
the felicity of the human race in this world, and in that 
which is to come. The Saviour of the world has not en- 
Joined any part of mankind to engage in diſputes, or abſtract 
reſinements: the ſole command that he has given them is, 
to believe in his Gofpel ; and that is compriſed in one word 
only, Love : the grand and only principle on which the 
whole of his facred doctrine is founded. | 

III. To produce the greateſt effects poſſible, by the leaſt 
efforts, is the higheſt pet fection in nature, and at the ſame 
time the true characteriſtic of D:vinity. God has given to 
al! the beings that compoſe the univerſe, one ſimple prin- 
ciple alone, by which the whole, and every part, is con- 
need and perpetualiy ſupported ; and that is Love. The 


attraction of the celeſtial bodies, as well as of thoſe of which 
door globe is formed, is a ſpecies of love; a mutual ten- 


dency toward each other. The uniform generation, by 
which all beings are perpetuated, is founded in /ove. This 
is the true minimum, the true ſyſtem of the leaſt action, which 
inclades ſomething ſo divine. It appears to be the will of 
God to eſtabliſh, by the mouth of the Meſſiah, the ſame 
ſimple principle ia morality, that is, in the rule of human 
actions, by ſaying. Love » in a word, it was his will, that 
in the conduct of mankind, as in every other part of nature, 
there ſhould be no other principle than that of Love, 

IV. That in the different ſyſtems of ethics of the an- 
cient Heathen Philoſophers many maxims and precepis of 
admirable morality are to be found, cannot be denied ; but, 
beſide that theſe philoſophers are almoſt continually contra- 
dicting each other in their maxims, no one of their ſyſtems 
is founded on the true principle. In ſearching after it, they 
have diſcovered ſome excellent truths ; but it has been b 
chance, and they are at belt imperfet, Jeſus Chriſt has 
alone taught mankind perfect morals, by deducing them from 
this true principle. Every principle ſhould be ſimple: the 
ide of a compound principle implies at once an imperfection. 
Every principle ſhould be comprehenſive, even univerſal in 
its effects. Every principle, whole effects are limited, is 
imperfect. God himſelf is uniform in his principle, and in- 
finite in his effects. His doctriae, or his law, ſhould be the 
ſame. Jeſus Chriſt has made known to mankind this prin 
ciple, ſimple and univerſal. He has therefore been, in this 
ſenſe alſo, the true Saviour of the world. He has preached 
to mankind; and his only doarine has been that of love. 

V. By the word Love, with regard to Bodies in general, 
is meant a tendency, a mutual inclination that urges them 
to join and to coalleſce ; and with regard to men in parti- 
cular, a lively, affecting pleaſure, that poſſeſſes the mind on 
contemplating the perfections of any object. This pleaſure 
is always accompanied with a deſire, either to poſſeſs that 
object, or to render it propitious. By adopting therefore 
this principle, and this laſt definition of Love, it follows, 
that all the duties of man conſiſt, 

1. In the love of God in preference to all other objects. 

2. In the love of himſelf. 

3. In the love of his own ſpecies, 


The docttines of Jeſus Chriſt are, in theſe reſpects, the 
moſt explicit. | 

VI. From this principle flows our duty towards God, to- 
wards ourſelves, our neighhour, and to thoſe beings that are 
ſubject to our power. The firſt rule is, to communicate to 
all thoſe, whom it is our duty to love, all the good, and 10 


4. In the love of every other creature to a certain degree. 
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preſerve them from all the evil in our power. The ſecond 
to do to no one what we would not have done to ourſelves 
in ſimilar circumitances. The third, which is the ſimple 
effect of love, is to endeavour to pleaſe the object that we 
ought to love. The fourth, to endeavour to render the 
pleaſures that we communicate to others, as lively as poſk. 
ble, and thoſe inevitable evils, which we are ſometimes con- 
{trained to do to them, as ſupportable as we can; and ſo 
of the reſt. The whole evangelic doctrine of our Saviour 
is replete, from beginning to end, with admirable precepts 
for theſe purpoſes ; and theſe precepts, with their applica- 
tions, general and particular, we learn from that ſcience 
which we call Moral Theology. 

VII Th's doctrine we diltinguiſh from moral philoſophy, 
or the ſimple doctrine of Ethics; becauſe Jeſus Chrilt has 
made known, 1n his divine morality, a far greater degree of 
perfection than is diſcoverable by the mere light of human 
reaſon. For the renouncing of ſelf-intereſt, and private 
pleaſure ; the forgiveneſs of offences; the love of his ene- 
mies; the triumph over deſtructive paſhons ; and many o- 
ther Ike virtues, the Chriſtian is alone indebted to the doc- 
trine of Jeſus Chriit. TIES | 

VIII. In order to ſhew, moreover, in a few words, of 
how eaſy. juſt, and natural an application all theſe precepts 
are ſuſceptible, we ſhall here give a few iaſtances. It is 
our duty to love God.” Now nothing is more natural than 
to feel a lively and penetrating pleaſure in the contemplation 
of the united perfections of the Supreme Being; nothing 
more natural than a deſire to pleaſe him, and to render him 
propitious to us: and as it is not pothble for us, weak crea. 
tures, to do him either good or evil, all our power to pleaſe 
him conſiſts in offering him an uptight heart; a rational de- 
votion; to be poſſeſſed with gratitude toward him, and to 
exert all poſhble efforts to accompliſh the end of our crea- 
tion. It is our duty to love all mankind ;”” and yet we in- 
flict pains and chaſtiſments on ſome of them; we even put 
them to death: but we chaſtiſe them only to render them 
better, to prevent them from becoming pernicious to ſociety 
in general: we retrench the number of the living, as we 
cut off a corrupted branch of a tree, in whoſe preſervation 
we are intereſted: it is becauſe we love mankind, that we 
endeavour to prevent the deſtruction of the good by the ma- 
ligaity of the wicked: but it muſt ever be an indiſpenſible 
neceſſity alone that can compel us to chaſtiſement. It is our 
duty, likewiſe, to feel a kind of love for other creatures, 
even for mere animals.” Nevertheleſs we harraſs, we oppoſe, 
we deſtroy them, If we harraſs them wantonly, to ſupport 
a criminal luxury, or to ſatisfy a brutal pleaſure ; it we 
purſue a ſavage chace, or encourage combats between ati 
mals themſelves, or other like horrible diverſions, we ac 
contrary both to the ſpirit and the letter of the Goſpel. 
Baif we deſtroy a part of theſe animals, to ſerve as an in- 
diipenſible nouriſhment to man, obſerving at the ſame time 
to put them to the leaſt miſery poſſible, and taking all ne- 
ceſſary care for the preſervation of the ſpecies, we act in 
conformity to the laws of nature and of morality ; we em- 
ploy to our own preſervation, and to that of the reſt of man- 
kind, what appears deſtined to that purpoſe by the Creatof. 

IX. Moral theology like wiſe differs from philoſophy, 7 
aſmuch as it requires that our virtues be abſolutely dif- 
tereſted : it enjoins us to fly the evil, and to purſue the g9 
merely as our duty towards God: it admits indeed the pre” 


cept af the love of ourſelves, and the love of our — 
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but it regards this love only as a duty that reſults from our 
love towards God; and that from the principle, That God 
mult love all his creatures as the work of his hands : and 
that we cannot therefore, from the very nature of love, 
pleaſe him, without entertaining ſentiments of affection to- 
wards thoſe to whom the Sovereign Lord of the Univerſe 
vouchſafes his benign regard. Now, as the Chriſtian mo- 
rality does not regard virtue, but as it is a duty towards 
God; and as it confiders all our actions, that have any o- 
ther motive, either as blameable, or at leaſt imperfe&, and 
as but little acceptable to the Supreme Being; it does not 
regard the advantages that reſult from them to ſociety, but 
as uſeful conſequences of the true Chriſtian virtue; and 
from this principle it draws new arguments for the encou- 
raging of mankind to the practice of it. 

X. From what has been ſaid, a ſecond difference ariſes 
between Chriſtianity and philoſophy. The firſt adds to the 
ſecond {till new motives to the practice of virtue. That of 
redemption, and pardon, obtained by Jeſus Chriſt, is not 
one of the leaſt, Its argument is this: If God has ſo loved 
markind, as to afford them the means by which the evil, 
cauſed by their own fault, may be aboliſhed, it would be 
the greateſt of all ingratitude and malice towards himſelf, 
if man ſhould not endeavour to acknowledge this love, to 
merit it, and to embrace the means of pleaſing God, A 
third motive, taken alſo from the merit of Jeſus Chriſt, here 
ofers itſelf as an auxiliary to the two former: According to 
the Chriſtian doctrine, man has not by nature the power to 
practiſe all thoſe virtues which are agreeable to God: but 
the ſame doctrine teaches, on the other hand, the condi- 
tions by which ir is poſſible to pleaſe that moſt holy and per- 
fect Being; and gives the Chriſtian hope alſo, that he ſhall 
never labour in vain, | 

XI L ſtly, the Chriſtian morality is of far greater effi- 
cacy in adverſity, than philoſophy: it carries with it a won- 
derful conſolation in misfortune, and even in the hour of 
death; for the Chriſtian may ſay, with the Apoſtle, hat 
gealineſs (or the practice of evangelic morals) is in all 
things profitable, having the premiſe of the preſent life, 


and that which is to come. | 


Of PoLEmic THEOLOGY, or CONTROVERSY. 


I We cannot ſufficiently lament, that the church of the 
God of peace ſhould be a church militant; and that a doc- 
trine ſo ſimple aud clear as that of the Goſpel ſhould be 
the cauſe of diſcord, even among Chriſtians themſelves. 
Nevertheleſs, as the truth is ſo difficult to diſcover in all 
things, and eſpecially in matters of religion; as it is ſo fre- 
quently covered with the clouds of intereſt and ambition; 
as the ſame object appears ſo difFererg to different men; and 
as error, in the face of the world; conſtantly affumes the 
maik of truth; it is but juſt that the true religion be furoiſh- 
ed with arms to combat error, and to pluck off that deceit- 
ful maſk by which ſo many poor mortals are ſeduced, 

II. The theologian, who has made the proper prepara- 
tory ſtudies, who is thoroughly inſtructed in natural religion, 
in the dogmatic and the hermeneutic, and who joins ta theſe 
ſound logic, is already well prepared for this ſpiritual com- 

at: he is armed, but he is ſtill to learn how to uſe theſe 
arms: he muſt alſo be made acquainted-.with the enemies 
© is to encounter, to know their force, and the arts they 
will uſe again(t him. It is plain enough, we ſuppoſe, that we 


/ 


ere ſpeak of ſpiritual arms; of thoſe with which we are 
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furniſhed by reaſon and the Holy Scripture : evil be to him 
that employs any other : force is ever an infallible proof of 
the want of argument. The propagation of a religion by 
the ſword, after the manner of Mahomet; perſecutions, ei- 
ther ſecret or open; conſtraint, violence, every ſort of re- 
ligious war, is ſo atrocious, fo contrary to the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, in a word, ſo deteſtable, that every true Chriſtian 
mult avert his ſight from ſuch infamous horrors. 

III. Controverſy is conducted, either from the pulpit or 
chair, by way of harrangue, by converſation, or by writing, 
The firſt quality that is neceſfiry to a dilputant is reaſon, 
and the next moderation; in what manner ſoever the con- 
teſt is conducted, theſe two qualities ſhould conſtantly. be 
manifeſt, during the whole courſe of altercation. 

IV. There are ſome errors that attack the Gem of re- 
ligion, and there are others that attack even its msrality. 
In order properly to oppoſe an error, we mult begin by 
finding out its real meaning : we mult therefore ſtudy the 
different ſyſtems of other religions, and the principal here- 
ſies, if we would ſucceſsfully refute them. We don't mean 
by this, that the theologian ſhould know all the errors that 
ſpring up in the brain of each individual ; we ſpeak only of. 
thoſe that are profeſſed by whole ſects. 

V. They who attack our religion, found their opinions, 
either on the interpretation of the ſacred text, or on phi- 
loſophy, or hiſtory ; and we ſhould always oppoſe them 
with the ſame arms with which hey pretend to defeat us, 
It is neceſſary to begin by diveſting ourſelves of all preju- 
dice, in order the better to ſhew others thoſe prejudices by 
which they are deluded. We ſhould never make uſe, but 
eſpecially when we oppoſe weak minds, of opprobrious terms 
in the courſe of the debate, nor contend about words or 
expreſſions, nor attack. incidental circumſtances that may at- 
tend erroneous principles; but bend our whole force againſt 
the root of the tree, the prin-ipal error; to uncover it, to, 
dig it up, to deſtroy it. 

VI Polemic theology is taught in univerſities by two 
methods, according to the views of the ſtudent. If he learn 
it merely in order hereafter to defend his pariſhioners againſt 
the moſt prevalent errors, he is only to examine the prin. 
cipal controverſies according to the ſyſtematic order of the- 
ology ; and may content himſelf with knowing their true 
meaning, together with the arguments of thoſe that oppoſe 
them. But if it be his intention to teach this ſcience to o- 
thers, or to engage in controverſy, either by converſation. 
or writing; in ſhort, if he aſpire to renown-in it, he ſhould 
ſtudy the origin and hiſtory of each controverſy, he ſhould. 
make himſelf a complete maſter of the arguments for and 
againſt it, the exceptions that it makes, its intereſts, its 
different revolutions and actual ſtate, c. Theſe follo w, 
in this ſtudy, either the order eſtabliſhed in the dogmatic, 
or that which is uſed in ſymbolic books, that is, ſuch as 
treat on articles of faith. 

VII. In order the better to elucidate. the method to be 
obſerved in this ſort of ſtudy, we ſhall ſay, that to acquire 
a complete knowledge of theological- diſputes, . the ſtudent 
ſhould, 1. Make the examen of each religion, and even of 
each controverſy. 2. He ſhould thoroughly examine his 
ſyſtem in the ſymbolic books, and likewiſe: the ſources of 
his religion. 3. He fhould preciſely determine the Nac 
pal and capital error of each religion, ſect, or individual; 
that which is the ſource from whence all the other errors 
flow. 4: Search into the political'cauſes'of each errot, yy 5 
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order according to which all the errors have taken their riſe, 
the one from the other : and laſtly, 6. Confront the reſpec- 
tive arguments, the anſwers, and exceptions, that each 
party has made to defend its cauſe. To all this is to be 
added, 7. What they call Collegium diſputatorium ; an ex- 
erciſe, by which all that is learned in the cloſer and in the 
ſchools is called forth and animated, under the inſpection 
of a profeſſor ;- and the mind is accuſtomed to think, and 
the tongue to ſpeak, with facility and efficacy. 

VIII. The principal conteſts in which the theologian may 
be engaged, are, 1. Againſt thoſe who admit of no reveal. 
ed religion; as the atheiſt and dziſt, 2. Againſt thoſe who 
admit of a revealed religion, but adopt not the true Revela- 
tion; as the Heathens, the Mahometans, c. 3- Againſt 
thoſe who believe only a part of the true Revelation; as the. 
Jews. 4. Againſt thoſe who add to the true Revelation 
matter foreign to it; as traditions, c. 5. Againſt thoſe 
who make a falſe interpretation of the ſacred text, and draw 
from it erroneous ſyſtems; as the heretics and the ſchiſma- 
fics, &c. And laſtly, 6. Again(t thoſe who make a wrong 
uſe of certain expreſhons of Revelation, and build, on 
whimſical notions, ridiculous ſyſtems; as the Fanatics, Qua- 
kers, Ge. 

IX. According to this diviſion, the theologian will have 
to combat principally with, 

1. The Atheiſts, with Spinoſa at their head. 
A2. The Deilts. _ 

2. The Heathens and Idolaters. 

4. The Mahometans. 

5. The modern Jews. 

6. The Arians and Manicheans, or rather thoſe who 

7 

8 
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in theſe days follow their ancient errors. 
. The Socinians. 
. The Catholics, oppoſed to the Proteſtants. 
9. The Proteſtants, oppoſed to the Catholics. 
10. The Moliniſts, oppoſed to the Janſeniſts. 
11. The Janſeniſts, eppoſed to the Moliniſts. 
12. The Reformed, oppoſed to the Lutherans, 
13. The Lutherans, oppoſed to the Reformed, 
14. The Arminians, 
15. The Anabaptiſts. 
16. The Weigelians. 
17. The Quakers or Tremblers. 
18. The Fanatics, at the head of whom is Jacob 
Bohm. | 
19. The pretended new Prophets, 
20. The Indifferents. 
21. The Pietiſts. : 
22, * Moravian Brethren, or the Herenhuters, 
E. X o 
X. Now, as each of the religions, communions, or here. 
fies above mentioned, have not ſcrupled te publiſh to the 
world their dogmas and creeds, the theologian ought care- 
fully to inſtru himſelf in thoſe ſymbolic books, in which 
each of them have compriſed its ſyſtem; to ſtudy and to 
make a good analyſis of them; and to prepare ſuch argu- 
ments as are the moſt juſt, the moſt weighty, and proper 
to confute them. 

XI. Before we quit this ſubje&, there is one remark to 
be made, or rather one caution that is very eſſential, which 
we would offer to the young theologian ; which is, that the 
polemic is uſeful, and even neceſſary in the ſtudy of theo- 
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each controverſy, from hiſtory. 5. Examine the natural 


logy in general; but that it is a diſcipline which ought to 
be treated with great prudence and moderation. Hiſpu- 
tation in general is a dangerous art; and religious diſputa. 
tion is a deceitful art, and of infinite peril. The ſtudent 
will do right, well to remember, that there is no ſe&, no 
communion on earth, that is perfectly true in all its dogmas 
without exception; that there are ſome ſmall errors in all 
religions; that infallibility never was, nor ever will be, the 
portion of humanity, He ſhould likewiſe remember, that 
the maſters who teach him, or the books that he reads, are 
conſtantly partial to the religion they profeſs: and that when 
he has ſupported a theſis, and confuted his adverſaries in a 
collegial diſpute (where his adverſaries, as well as his pre- 
ceptors, are of the ſame fide of the queſtion, and will not 
fail to adjudge him the victory,) he ſhould be perſuaded, 
that the victory would not have been ſo eaſily obtained had 
he contended with able adverſaries of the oppoſite religion: 
he ſhould remember, that we triumph without glory when 
we combat without danger; and let him not be vain of his 
laurels, nor imagine himſelf ſome wonderful ſcholar ; ſee» 
ing that it is very poſhble, that he may go off victorious 
from ſuch a diſpute, that he may receive vaſt applauſe from 
his profeſſors and his colleagues, and at the ſame time have 
reaſoned like a dolt. ; 

XII. On the other hand, the moſt able theologians, and 
the molt conſummate profeſſors in this ſcience, ought to be 
conſtantly on their guard againſt the abuſe of polemic theo- 
logy ; which frequently ſerves leſs to clear and confirm the 
truth of the dogmas of a communion, than to eſtabliſh per- 
petual diſcord and haired among Chriſtians, Every theo- 
logian ſhould alſo remember, that by the nature of the ſub- 
jeR, it is not poſhble to produce demonſtration in ſupport of 
his theſes and opinions; but that his arguments will be on- 
ly valid, and prepanderate in proportion to their degree of 
evidence ; and laltly, that it is a ridiculous and inſufferable 
vanity to imagine, that every man, who does not think pre- 
ciſely as we do, is guilty of palpable error. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


I. Havixs deſcribed the theoretic ſciences of theology, 
we now come to thoſe which regard the practice. It would 
ve to bury the talents that God has given him, and the 
ſtudies that he has made, if the theologian did not employ 
them to the ediſication of his neighbour, and the proſperity 
of the Church. His office in ſociety is attended with con- 
ſtant and anxious labours. He is charged with the cure of 
fouls, with the inſtruction of youth, with preaching of the 
Goſpel, the conduct of his flock, and the adminiſtration of 
the Sacraments, with viſitations to the ſick and the dying, 
with calming the terrors of weak minds, with adminiſtring 
comforts to afflicted ſouls, and many other functions equal!y 
difficult and important. The practical ſciences that we ſhall 
here deſcribe, will ſerve him as guides in this unbounded 
field. 

II. Paſtoral theology is uſually divided into three parts; 
which are, 

1. Homilitie Theology. 
2. Catechetic Theology. 
3. Cafuiſtic Theology. 
To which are added, 
4. The Conſiſtorial Prudence. g 
5. The prudential Exerciſe of the different functions ol 
the miniſtry. 1 As 


As the homily makes a part of eloqueace, it is unneceſ- 
{ary to ſay any thing of it in this place, but treat the others 
in their order. - 

III. Ir is in vain that a ſon of the church poſſeſſes all the 
ſciences that belong to his profeſſion, that he is an agree- 
able and even a renowned preacher, if he do not give a life, 
an efficacious ſpirit, to his miniſtry, by a ga9d example; for 
that is the ſirſt precept in paſtoral theology. He is at the 
head of a flock, and ought to be their guide: but how ab- 
ſurd, if his words and his actions be at continual variance 
with each other! How ſcandalous, if he be not the firſt to 
practiſe theſe leſſons of wiſdom that he preaches! How in- 
decent, if, while he edifies by his diſcourſes, he diſgults by 
bis morals! What baſeneſs, if he. ſhould even glory in his 
irregularities! It is leſs ſhameful for a ſoldier to relate that 
he has tamely ſuffered an affront, than for an eccleſiaſtic to 
boalt of his debaucheries! Both the one and the other is a 
diſgrace to his profeſſion. 

IV. But this exemplary conduct ſhould be free from all 
aff-&ation in the external behaviour. A ſingularity of dreſs, 
and an air of auſterity; the head declined, the eyes turned 
up to heaven, the hands conſtantly claſped, a plaintive 
tone of voice, and a ſolemn gait; a ſcrupuloſity in things 
indifferent, and a dogmatic and clerical manner of deciding 
in the common affairs of life; a ridiculous inclination to dif- 
corer iniquity in innocent actions; to confound pleaſure with 
vice, and to be an enemy to joy, the greateſt boon that 
God has beftowed on man ; and a hundred other like fop- 
peries there are, with which the religious make a parade, 
that is ſhocking both to good ſenſe and the evangelic mora- 
lity, and which render their miniſtry, in the eyes of ſenſible 
people, more contemptible than reſpectable. Theſe are 
rocks on which the young theologian is much too liable to 
run, and of which he cannot be ſufficiently cautioned, 

V. After this candid caution, and brief introduction, we 
paſs to the examen of the differrent parts, the union of 
which compoſes the ſyſtem of the paſtoral, the moſt im- 
portant article perhaps, in all theology The deſign of Re- 
velation was, without doubt, to conduct man by faith to a 
virtuous life. It is not the opinions or the learning of weak 
mortals that can determine their intrinſic merit; it is their 
wiſdom, their regularity of conduct, that muſt ſtamp their 
value, Experience ſhews, that a man of great genius and 
learning may be alſo a great villain; one who is unable to 
pleaſe God, or his neighbour: the virtuous Chriſtian, on 
te contrary, mult be agreeable to both; it follows there- 
fore, that the practical part of theology, which leads man- 


kind to a virtuous conduct, is of all its parts the moſt im- 
portant, 


CaTECHETIiC THEOLOGY. 


I. By Catechetic Theology is meant, The art of teaching 
youth, and ignorant perſons, the principal points of the E- 
vangelical Doctrine, as well with regard to belief as prac- 
tice, This application of the theoretic ſciences of theolo- 
gy ought to be conducted in the moſt ſimple manner poſhble. 
t is not every one who is poſſeſſed of the talent of proper- 
ly compoſing and delivering catechetic inſtructions; and it is 
an art that is very neceſſary in the Chriſtian church. 

II. The greateſt difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the arti- 


to the ſalvation of mankind, from thoſe that are ſubtle and 
peculative, more liable to contradiction, and leſs neceſſary 
Vor. UI, Ne 91. LY 


cles of faith that are abſolutely eſſential and indeſpenſable 
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to ſuch as do not make theology their prof. ſſion However, 
as children do not always remain children, and as the church 


is compoſed of perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, it is 


neceſſary, that, in the explanations of the catechilm, there 
ſhould be employed different degrees of ſimplicity, propor- 
tioned to the age and capacity of thoſe that are to be in{truc- 
ted. It is expedient for young people to retain in their 
minds the, firſt principles of religion, ſuch as are contained 
in good catechiſms; and that they be explained to them in 
particular lectures; which is the moſt uſual and moſt natural 
method of enabling youth to give an acconnt of their faith, 
The ſermons that are given in the catholic churches on 
controverſy, and in proteitant churches on the catechiſm, 


ſerye to initru& thoſe who are of riper years and have their 


judgment more formed. Theſe ſermons compoſe, at the 
ſame time, a ſort of courſe of the dogmatic and the polemic 
theology. 

III. Both in private catechiſing, and in ſermons that are 
purpoſely intended to explain the catechiſm, the theologian 
ſhould avoid, as much as poſſible, the uſe of technical 
terms; or (which is ſtill better) he ought to begin by ex- 
plaining thoſe terms, of which he ſhould give ſuch clear and 
determinate definitions, that no perſon of a moderate capa- 
city can poſhbly miſtake them. Ih a word, he ſhould endea- 
vour more to prove than to perſuade; and as eloquence 
ſometimes perſuades at the expence of truth, he ſhould 
cautiouſly avoid that ſort of deluſive perſuaſion, and in its 
room ſubſtitute clear and ſolid argument, 

IV. The catechumen ſhould not only be inſtructed in the 
tenets of his own religion, and the foundations on which 
they are built, but alſo in the dogmas of other religions, and 
the proofs that ate brought to maintain them: for a ſubtle, 
deceitful and ſpecious book may fall into his hands, or he 
may be drawn into a diſpute with an able adverſary, It is 
neceſſary, therefore, that he be provided with arms offen- 
five and defenſive, that he may be able ſucceſsfully to de- 
fend himſelf ; and, if it may be, to convert his antagoniſt, 
and by that mean promote the glory of truth and of religion. 
It is the part, therefore, of his preceptor, to teach him 
faithfully the principal tenets of other religions, and the 
arguments that are brought to defend them, 


Of CasvisTic THEOLOGY. 


I. HareiLy for man, and for ſociety, all are not ſo ob- 


ſtinate, or ſo inſenſible, as to aſk, what ſort of animal cou- 
ſcience is, or never to know what is remorſe. * Happily, the 
greateſt part of mankind are ſenſible, that all their actions 
are not conformable to the laws of divine wiſdom, nor to 
the rules of natural equity; are afflicted at their paſt con- 
duct, and find a generous and earneſt defire ariſe in their 
ſouls to avoid for the future thoſe dangerous rocks. To 
calm the troubled mind; to appeaſe the timorous conſcience; 
to communicate the conſolations of grace to the afflicted 
ſoul ; to explain and decide in doubtful caſes; to direct 
thoſe that err, and to ſupport their weakneſs; to convince 
ſuch as perſiſt in their errors; to pierce the hardened heart; 
to intimidate the wicked, and to rouſe the indolent ; to 
conduct the Chriſtians, committed to the care of their paſtor, 
in the way that leads to true felicity ; are the important 
objects of caſuiſtic theology, and for which it affords the 
proper inſtructions. | 
II. In a more confined ſenſe, by caſuiſtic theology is 
meant, the ſcience that decides in doubiful caſes of moral 
6X | ＋ theology, 
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ariſe in the Chriſtian's ſoul during his ſojourn in this world. 

III. The ſtudies relative to theſe objects, which the 
theologian 1s ſuppoſed to have made, and the confidence 
that the common rank of Chriſtians place in their paſtors, 
afford them the means and the opportunities of rendering 
ſignal ſervice to thoſe of their fellow citizens who have 
need of their counſel and conſolation : for where there is 
one man of a philoſophic ſpirit, one Chriſtian of a well- 
grounded knowledge in theology, there are in a ſociety a 
thouſand that are not, and who are yet defirous of being 
inſtructed, guided, comforted, eſtabliſhed. It is therefore 
both juſt and important, that he who devotes himſelf to 
the ſervice of the altar, ſhould early ſtudy all thoſe ſciences 
that will enable him worthily to perform this important part 
of his miniſtry. | _ 

IV. God forbid. however, that we ſhould countenance the 
abuſe that is made, in ſome Chriſtian countries, of the du- 
ties that we have here explained. To reduce theſe matters 
into a political ſyſtem ; to make the direction of coniciences 
a profeſſion, a regular trade ; to provide each houſe with a 
ſpiritual director, as with a butcher or baker, a ſteward or 
porter, who by that mean may inſinuate himſelf into the 
confidence of families, and become the depoſitory of all their 
ſecrets; may ſometimes ſow diſcord between huſband and 
wife, or the neareſt relations; who may avail himſelf of the 
confidence of his devotees, to direct them conſtantly in mat- 
ters of a worldly. and ſometimes even of a criminal nature; 
to efface the legitimate and facred authority ot the father of 


a family, and, in its place, to ſubſtitute a foreign power; 


to undermine the confidence, the union and concord of fa. 
milies, in order to confirm and render neceſſary this ſecon- 
dary authority; to captivate the ſpirit, and oft-times- the 
heart of a wife or daughter, and in general of weak minds; 
to enjoin them ridiculous mummeries that lead to fanaticiſm, 
and a thouſand dangerous ſuperſtitions, or to religious ex- 
erciſes that divert them from their domeſtic duties; in a 
word, to aſſume an abſolute authority over the conſciences 
of mankind, is a pernicious invention, contrary to the evan. 
gelic moral, to the welfare of ſociety, to the intereſt of the 


ſtate, and to the ſovereign authority; and well deſerves an 


exemplary puniſhment, 
V. But the cure of ſouls, faithfully intended, and proper- 
ly limited, differs totally from this deſpotic power, He, 


who is charged with it by a lawful vocation, ſhould remem- 


ber that there are four claſſes of men with whom he will be 
engaged: 1. With thoſe of weak minds; of little know- 
ledge, and little ability. 2. With thofe whoſe ſpirits are 
afflicted by ſome great reverſe of fortune, 3. With thoſe 
of nice and timorous conſciences, who ſuffer by their ſeru- 
ples, whether they be vain or rational. 4. And laſtly, the 
wicked, the hardened and incorrigible finner. The grand 
art here conſiſts in repreſenting to each of theſe clafſes of 
men, the truth, in a manner ſo clear, ſo ſtrong and full, that 
they can no longer retain any doubts, that conviction muſt 
take place, and conſolation or converſion be the conſequence, 

VI. Truth is in its nature highly problematic : each 
one, however, is perſuaded that he knows it, that he poſ- 
ſefles it, and is guided by it; every man thinks himſelf in 
the right, We ſhould therefore begin by diſcovering the 
truth in the ſubject before us, and in placing it upon a ſo- 
lid foundation. This buſineſs of demonſtrating the truth 


10 others, is attended in the mean time with infinite diffi - 
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theology, and that calms the ſcruples of conſcience which 


culty. Every mind is not capable of diſcovering it at the 
firſt glance; nor can all diſcern it from the ſame point of 
view. Sometimes men require conviction by abſtra& or 
philoſophical arguments, and ſometimes by the expreſs de. 
ciſions of the Holy Scripture, Sometimes by authority 
ſometimes by gentle remonſtrance, and ſometimes by dread. 
ful menaces. Sometimes they are to be reclaimed by pro. 
perly expoſing the neceſſary and fatal conſequences that re- 
ſult from their conduct; and at others, by the alluring pro- 
miles of the Goſpel. Now vice is to be boldly confronted; 
and now the tranſgreſſor is to be conducted into the right 
path by artful turnings: now the ſinner's crimes are to be 
painted in the ſtrongeſt colours; and now a veil is to be 
lightly caſt over them; and ſometimes we ſhould even in- 
dulge a favourite inclination, in order to induce them to a- 
bandon a more pernicious paſſion: and ſo of the reſt, 

VII. As it is impoſhle that the books which have been 
wrote on this ſubject, though of an immenſe quantity, can 
contain every caſe that daily occurs in the miniſtry of the 
Golpel; and as theſe caſes are not always juſtly decided by 
theſe authors; and, if they were, the conſuiting of ſuch 
enormous works would take up too much of a theologian's 
time, and divert him from his other ſtudies; and as theſe 
caſuiſtic writers contain, moreover, a number of puerile 
ſubtilties, and wretched chimeras ; it is highly proper that 
the miniſter of the altar, whom we ſuppoſe to have a maſter- 


ly knowledge of the principles, the dogmas, and moral of 


the Chriſtian religion, ſhould endeavour to draw from the 
true ſource the means that he is to employ on each occur- 
rence, and not have recourſe to books for their deciſions, 
For which purpoſe it is neceſſary, 1. That he accuſtom him- 
ſelf to reaſon according to the rules of ſound logic. 2. That 
he learn to know the human heart, under its different diſ- 
guiſes ; the characters of men, their arts, and ruling paſſions. 
3. That he do not attempt to gain or convince by little 
pious frauds, or by lucky ophiſins artfully repreſented. 
4. That he do not inflict what are called penances, which 
are the height of abſurdity. 5. That he do not enjoin 
mummeries, pilgrimages, auſterities, and a thouſand like 
matters, which can never carry with them a real conviction, 
and only ſerve to divert men from their labours and the 
duties of ſociety. But, 6. That he conſtantly preſent, as we 
have before ſaid, and cannot too often repeat, the truth, in 
all irs native force and purity. | 
VIII. This truth, however, is no enemy to ſacred elo- 
quence ; on the contrary, the latter ſerves to introduce the 
former into the mind of the auditor, and there to give it 
ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, as neither time, the diſſipations of 
the world, nor the diſtractions of fortune, are able eaſily to 
efface. The whole miniſterial function conſiſts in teaching, 
preaching, adminiſtering the ſacraments of the church, vi. 
liting the ſick and the dying, comforting the afflicted, and 
affording the ſpiritual aids to all thoſe who have need of 
them. Eloquence is of the preateſt efficacy in all theſe 
functions; and, without affecting it, the miniſter of the go- 
ſpel ſhould never negle& it. There are ſome profeſſors in 
univerſities who give their auditors a complete ſyſtematic 


courſe on paſtoral theology, which may be attended with 


many advantages. 


ConsSiSTORIAL PRUDENCE, er GENERAL OECONOMY 
of the CHURCH. 


I, AmonG the practical ſciences of theology; we moſt 
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not pals over in ſilence that which is called the Conſiſtorial 
or Ecclefiaſtic Prudence; whoſe object is the exterior order 
or arrangement of the Chriſtian church, on principles found- 
ed on the Holy Scriptures; and which are proper, not only 
to maintain religion in its purity and ſplendor, but to defend 
it againſt all ſchiſms, diſſenſions and ſeparations whatever. 
This 0e:0nomy is neceſſary in the councils, the ſynods, the 
confiſtories, and in the faculties of theology. We muſt 
not, however, conſound this with the eccleſiaſtie juriſpru- 
dence, which is the ſcience of interpreting and applying the 
laws, inſtituted by the ſovereign, relative to the perſons, 
goods, and affairs of the church ; whereas the object of 
conſiſtorial prudence is the arrangement of the church itſelf, 
and the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, on Chriſtian and rational maxims. 
The one is a fort of legiſlation in itſelf ; and the other, on 
the contrary, an application of the civil laws. 

II The theological prudence includes therefore, firſt, 


the whole plan of church-government, and the arrangement 


of the eccleſiaſtie ſtate ; ſecondly, the ordinances relative to 
exterior ceremonies, and divine worſhip ; and laſtly, the 
diſcipline of the church, the errors, the ſchiſms, the here- 
fies, and diſſenſions that ariſe among Chriſtians. The ſource 
of this prudence is a thorough knowledge of the eſſence of 
the Chriſtian religion, and the method of drawing from it 
juſt conſequences. 

III. This diſcipline is likewiſe employed in deciding, 
Waerein conſiſts the difference between the clergy and the 
laity; or if there be, in fact, any real difference between 
them: if the church form a diſtinct ſtate in the general ſy. 
ſtem of government ; and to whom belongs the right of de- 
ciing circa ſacra; and what are the limits of the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers in this reſpect: wherein conſiſts the 
hierarchy of the church, and what are its rights and privi- 
leges: to whom appertains the nomination of a prieſt, or 
other eccleſiaſtic, according to the divine ordinance: to 
whom is committed the right of preaching in public, of ad- 
miniſtering the ſacraments, and of exerciſing the excommu- 
nicative power of expelling, or again admitting, any partt- 
cular Chriſtian, or even a whole country, into the pale of 
the church: the bans and interdicts; the exerciſe of ſacred 
or theologic ſtudies; the ſchools, the ſeminaries, the uni- 
verſities and academies, the claſſes, the convents ; and ſo of 
* reſt: all ſubjects vigorouſly attacked and obſtinately de- 
ended. 

IV. The conſiſtorial prudence examines likewiſe the li. 
turgies, the ceremonies and religious cuſtoms, the brevia- 
ries, the rituals, the canticles, and ether books of devotion 
adopted by the church; the formularies, the ſujects of dil. 
cipline, &c. &c. the creeds, the confeſſions of faith, the ca- 
techiſms, and many other like matters; and laſtly, the 
doubts and objects of controverſy, that occaſion the holding 
of ſynods and councils ; the queſtion, if the Pope be above 


the councils, or the councils above the Pope; the practice 


of elenchtic theology, or the public elenchy ; the ſepara- 


don and reunion of the church, which the Syncretiſts and 
Irenians diſpute; the divorces more or leſs allowable ; ma- 


trimonial, and confiftorial matters, &c. &c. 
V. All theſe ſubjects, and an infinity of others, which 
riſe from, or have an immediate connection with theſe, 


require to be thoroughly conſidered, reduced into a regular 


yitem, explained and fixed on ſolid principles, au con 
brmed by juſt and pertinent examples. From all this re- 


ivls what is · called Eceleſiaſtie Prudence. This ſcience has. 


not yet been reduced into a ſyſtem or formal diſcipline, 
and that principally becauſe it has been conſtantly confound» 
ed with the eccleſiaſtic law :; but that in reality differs as 
much from this, as politica] prudence differs from the com- 
mon law. 


Of TuzoLocic Prupence in the DirrtrenT Fuxc. 
TIONS of the Mix is TR. 


I. IndErENDENT of caſuiſtical theology, and of the œco- 
nomy of the church in general, the theologian has, mores» , 
over, need of great ſagacity in the particular exerciſe of his 
miniſtry ; and many able divines have reduced this ſcience 
into a ſyſtem, and have given general precepts, and parti- 
cular rules, for the conduct of the miniſter of the altar, ia 
the different circumſtances that may ariſe in this part of his 
duty. We ſhall decline the particular explanation of theſe 
different ſyſtems, as it would lead us into numberleſs mi- 
nutia. Conrad Porta has wrote a work on the ſubject, in- 
titled Paſtorale Lutheri; Stoltzelinus, Kortholt, Philip 
Hahn, Hartman, and many other theologians, have wrote 
large volumes concerning it ; but, above all, the treatiſe of, 
Dr. Fohn Mayer, which is called Muſeum Miniftri Ee- 
cleſiæ, is to be conſulted on this matter. We the more rea- 
dily omit the names and titles of other works of this kind,. 
as we have preſcribed it to ourſelves as a law, to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, theſe ſorts of citations, ſeeing that the. 


number of new books that are continually appearing fre- 


quently ſuperſede their predeceſſors; and moreover, in this 
part of theology, each Chriſtian communion has its parti- 
cular authors, who treat it in conformity to the dogmas and 
principles which that communion adopts, 


IT. The humour ot reducing every thing into ſyſtem, has 


alſo taken place in this matter, which in fact appears to 
have no occaſion for any peculiar diſcipline that could not. 
be included under ſome other part of theology. Bat as 


this diſtinction is already made, it is our buſineſs to explain 
it, for the uſe of ſuch as devote themſelves to the altar. 


The prudential theology is, for them and their miniſtry, 
what political prudence is for a man of the world in the- 
commerce of life, It is the art of attaining the end pro- 
poſed : and as each condition in life has its particular pur- 
ſuits, the divines have alſo naturally theirs, and the pre- 
cepts of theologie prudence ſerve to conduct them to it, 

III. But as the dogmas, the ceremonies, the rites and 
objects that the miniſters of the different Chriſtian commu- 
nions propoſe to themſelves, are by no means the ſame, 
each communion, each ſe&, does not follow, in this reſpect, 
the ſame rules and precepts, nor even part of the ſame prin- 
ciples. All that we- caa therefore do amidit rhis diverſity 
of opinions, and contrariety of maxims, is to point out, in 
a few words, the principal objects that one or other of them 
comprehend ia this part of their paſtoral theology. (22 

IV. The Aſcetie Theology, for inſtance, treats of the - 
various particular exerciſes of piety; and the principles, 
that it propoſes with this regard, ſerve as guides to the mi- 
niſter of the altar, in his recommendation of the practice of 
it, as well as in many parts of his eccleſiaſtic duty. Falts, . 
pilgrimages, and many other matters of the ſame kind, be- 


long to the province of aſcetic theology, and which we will 


not - abſolutely. reject, becauſe we write for readers of all 
ſorts of communions. Truth, however, obliges us to re- 
mark, that the aſcetic theology of every communian is the ,; 


offspring of principles falſely attributed to the Galpely, and 
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belongs much more properly to ſuperſtition than religion. 
The monaſtic life, of which thete is not the leaſt trace to 

be found in the Holy Scriptures, and which is ſo contrary 

to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God; the contemplative life 

which is employed merely in theoretic and barren ſpecula- 

tions, and which is a continual impediment to the practice 

of the duties of a citizen, and of the ſocial virtues; the 

corporal chaſtiſements that the pious vitionary iuflicts on 

himſelf, and a thouſand like abſurdities, are the fruits of 
fanaticiſm, and the eſſence of aſcetic theology. 

V. Under this head may be alſo included, confeſhon and 
abſclution, which are modern inventions, and of which there 
is not the leaſt veſtige to be found in the Goſpel, and which 
were unknown to Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles ; unleſs we 
would torture and diſguiſe the text, and make a ftrange a- 
buſe of words, and of phraſes the moſt ſimple: inventions, 
in ſhort, that are more politic and lucrative than divine. 
Be that as it may, the aſcetic theology preſcribes general 
maxims relative to confeſſion and abſolution, and particular 
precepts for the prieſts of the confeſſional. 

VI. The Paracletic Theology, on the contrary, is total- 
ly employed in preparing conſolations againſt plagues and o- 
ther public calamities and adverſities, and againſt the moſt 
conſiderable evils that befall individuals. It conſiders, ex- 
amines, and directs theſe conſolations, and points out the 
proper method of applying them. As it is the buſineſs of 
aſcetic theology to humble and intimidate the Chriſtian, 
and to ſubje& him to all-ſorts of pious and painful bodily 
exerciſes, ſo it is that of paracietic theology to reanimate 
his courage and his faith, and to adminiſter conſolation to 
his ſoul. 

VII. The five doctrines of which we have here treated, 
to wit, the Homilitic, Catechetic, and Caſuiſtic Theology, 
and the Conſiſtorial and Theologie Prudence in the ordinary 

exerciſe of the miniſtry, form therefore what is called, in 
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REMEMBRANCE. See Mrmory. 

REMEMBRANCERS, anciently called clerks of the re - 
membrance, ccrtain officers in the exchequer, whereof 
three are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the king's remem- 
brancer, the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, and the re- 
membrancer of the firſt fruits. The king's remembrancer 
enters in his office all recognizances taken before he 
barons for any of the king's debts, for appearances or 
obſerving of orders; he alſo takes all bonds for the king's 
debts, Oc. and makes out proceſſes thereon. He like- 
wiſe iſſues proceſſes againſt the collectors of the cultoms, 
exciſe, and others, for their accounts ; and informations 


upon penal ſtatutes are entered and ſued in his office, 


where all proceedings in matters upon Engliſh bills in the 
exchequer-chamber remain, His duty further is to make 
out the bills of compoſitions upon penal laws, to take the 
ſtatement of debts ; and into his office are delivered all 
kinds of indentures and other evidences which concern 
the aſſuring any lands to the crown, He, every year 


in craſtino animarum, reads in open court the ſtatute for 
election of ſheriffs; and likewiſe openly reads in court 


the oaths of all the officers, when they are admitted, 


The lord treaſurer's remembrancer is charged to make 
out proceſs againſt all ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, and 
bailiffs, for their accounts, He alſo makes out writs of 
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every ſcience. 


a collective ſenſe, Paſtoral Theology ; a ſcience on which 
many authors, of all communions, have wrote valt treatiſes: 
in which complete courſes are made at univerſities, by the 
faculties of theology; which is reduced into a regular ſy. 
ſtem ; and which, in fact, forms not one of the lealt party 
of that ſcience which is neceſſary to an able and faithful 
theologian who undertakes the cure of ſouls, 

VIII. We think we have ſaid enough to give an idea of 
thoſe ſciences that compole the general ſyſtem of theology, 
We ate not ignorant, however, that there are theologies e- 
ſtabliſhed in the ſchools, (till different in their genus and 
ſpecies ; that they diſtinguiſh, for example, 1. The The- 
ology of God, (Theologia Dei), 2. That of Jeſus Chriſt, 
3- That of the Holy Ghoſt, 4. That of Angels, and . 
That of Men: that they again ſub-divide the Theology of 
God, 1, Into Th:9/ogia Dei naturalis, or efſentialis, by 
which is thewn, that God perceives fmul et ſemel, once 
and for ever, ail that is contained in his eſſence; and 2, 
Theologia Dei idealis or exemplaris, which conſiders thoſe 
things that mult be revealed to mankind to work their ſal- 
vation : this laſt article is again divided into Archetypic 
Theol:gy, which teaches what comes, in this reſpect, im- 
med ately from God himſelf ; and Edypic Theology, which 
conſiders the theologie nutions that man, as the image of 
God, is able to acquire by his own nature, that is, by the 
ability he has received from the Supreme Being, to know 
and adore him, and by the preaching of his divine word, 
But we ſhould never have done, were we to relate all the 
diſtinctions, diviſions, and ſubdiviſions, Cc. that men, fond 
of ſyſtematic forms, have introduced into all the ſciences : 
diviſions whoſe whimſical denominations buſy and embarraſs 
the mind that ought to be more uſefully employed in attend- 
ing to realities ; and which conſtantly ſavour of that pedan- 
try which inſinuates itſelf, more or leſs, into the ſtudy of 
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fieri facias, and extent for debts due to the king, either 
in the pipe or with the auditors ; and proceſs for all ſuch 
revenue as is due to the king on account of his tenures, 
He takes the account of ſheriffs ; and alſo keeps a record, 
by which it appears whether the ſheriffs or other account- 
ants pay their proffers due at Eaſter and Michaelmas : and 
at the lame time he makes a record, whereby the ſheriffs 
or other accountants keep their prefixed days: there are 
likewiſe brought into his office all the accounts of cuſto- 
mers, comptrolers, and accountants, in order to makeentry 
thereof on record: alſo all eſtreats and amercements are 
certified here, c. 
The remembrancer of the fir(t-fruits takes all compo- 
ſitions and bonds for the payment of firſt-fruits and tenths; 
and makes out proceſs againſt ſuch as do not pay the ſame, 
REMINISCENCE, that power of the human mind, where- 
by it recollects iiſelf, or calls again into its remembrance 
ſuch ideas or notions as it had really forgot ; in which 
it differs from memory, which is a treaſuring up of things 
” the mind, and keeping them there, without forgetti"s 
them. 8 
REMISSION, in phyſics, the abatement of the power ot 
efficacy of any quality. ; 
Remiss10N, in law, &c. denoteg the pardon of a crime, 
or the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. RE 
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REMITTANCE, in commerce, the trafic or return of 
money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, 
orders, or the like. 
REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or humble ſuppli- 
cation, addrefled to a, king, or other ſuperior, beſeeching 
him to reflect on the inconveniences, or ill conſequences 
of ſome order, or the like. This word is allo uſed for 
an expoſtulatory counſel, or advice; or a gentle and 
handſome reproof, made either in general, or particular, 
to apprize or correct ſome fault, &c. 
REMORA, in ichthyology. See EcnEx EIS. 
ACTION or g£movinG, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xiii. 16, 
REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled up. The term 
is chiefly uſed to denote that the chief is quite filled up 
with a ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a bor- 
dure of the proper colour of the chief about the ſaid 
piece. See Plate CXLVII. fig. 8. 
RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins or kidneys. 
See ANATOMY, p. 268. 
RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an engagement of 
two little bodies or parties of forces ; in which ſenſe it 
ſtands in oppolition to a pitched battle; See BATTLE. 
RENCOUNTRE, or RexconTse, in heraldry, is ap- 
plied to animals when they ſhew the head in front, with 
both eyes, c. or when the face ſtands right forward, as 
if they came to meet the perſon before them, 
RENDEZVOUS, a place appointed to meet in at a certain 
day and hour, . 
RENEALMIA, in botany. See TEeLLANDsS14A. 
RENEGATE, or RENSGADO. a perſon who has apoſta- 
tixed or renounced the Chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome 
other religion, particularly Mahometaniſm. 
RENFREW, a town of Scotlind, the captital of the coun- 
ty of Renfrew, ſituated on the river Clyde, forty-ſix 
miles weſt of Edinburgh. 
RENIFORM, ſomething reſembling the figure or ſhape of 
kidneys : 
RENITENCY, among philoſophers, that force in ſolid 
bodies, whereby they reſiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or 
re· act as much as they are ated on. See Mrchaxics. 
RENNES, a city of France, capital of the provin-e of Bri- 
tany, ſituated on the river Villaine: W. long. 19 45”, 
N. hat , 
RENT, in law, a ſum of money, or other conſideration, 
iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements. 
RENVERSE', 1nveERTED, in heraldry, is when any 
thing is ſet with the head downwards, or contrary to its 
natural way of ſtanding Thus, a chevron renverſé, is 
a chevron with the point downwards, They ule alſo the 
ſame term when a beaſt is laid on its back. 
RENUNCIATION, the a& of rencuncing, abdicating, or 
relinquiſhing any right, real or pretended 6 
ENUNCIATION by an heir, in Scots law. See ADJUDICA- 
TION, 
REPARTEE. a ready ſmart reply, eſpecially in matters 
of wit, humour, or raillery. 
REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling of a ſta- 
ture, or the like. 

REPEAT, in muſick, a character ſhewing that what was 
la't played or ſung muſt be repeated or gone over again. 
REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies which, drive back 
a morbid humour into the maſs of blood from which it 

was unduly ſecreted,  -- | 
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The moſt remarkable in the claſs of re pellents are the 
white of an egg, the lapis calaminaris, litharge of gum, red- 
lead, tutty, pampholix, houſe-leek, putty, and cow-web. 


REPETITION, the reiterating of an action. 


ReyET1T1ON, in rhetoric, a figure which gracefully and 
emphatically repeats either the ſame word, or the ſame 
ſenſe in different words. 

REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude or plethora, See 
PLETHORA. | h | 

Right of REPLEDGING, in Scots law. See Lord o/ REGA“ 
LITY, | 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the exhibition of a 
theatrical piece, together with the ſcenes, machines, Cc. 
See COMPOSITION, 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſonates or ſupplies the 
place of another, and is inveſted with his right and autho- 
rity. Thus the houſe of commons are the repreſenta- 
tives of the people in parliament. 


REPRIEVE, in law, is ſuſpending or deferring the exe 


cution of the law upon a priſoner for a certain time; or 


a warrant from the king for deferring the execution of a 
perſon condemned, 


REPRISALS. a right which princes claim of taking from 


their enemies any thing equivalent to what they unjuſtly 
detain from them, 

REPROBATION, in theology, a decree by which God 
is ſuppoſed, either from all eternity, or from the creation 
of the world, to conſign over to eternal miſery the greateſt 
part of mankind, and to fave none of the human race, 
except thoſe whom he made the heirs of glory by election. 

REPROBATOR, in Scots law. Sce Law, Tit. xxxi. 14. 


REPRODUCTION, the act whereby a thing is produced 


anew, or grows a ſecond time, 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, 
Sc. is one of the greateſt curioſities in natural hiſtory, 
It ſeems, indeed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of ge- 
neration, which ſuppoſes the animal to be wholly formed 
in the egg; that, in lieu of an organical part of an animal 
cut off, another ſhould ariſe perfectly like it: the fact, 
however, is too well atteſted to be denied. The legs 
of lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articulations; now 
when any of the legs happen to break, by any accident, 
as by walking, &c. which frequently happens, the frac. 
ture is always found to be at the ſuture near tie fourth 
articulation ; and what they thus loſe, is exactly repro. 
duced in ſome time afterwards; that is, a part of the 
leg ſhoots out, conſiſting of four articulations, the firſt 
whereof has two claws, as before; ſo that the loſs is en- 
tirely repaired | 

If the leg of a lobſter be broken off by defign at the 
fourth or fifth articulation, what is thus broke off is al- 
ways reproduced. But, if the fraQure be made in the 
firſt, ſecond. or third articulation, the reproduction is 
not ſo certain. And it is very ſurpriſing, that, if the 
fracture be made at theſe articulations, at the end of two 
or three days all the other articulations are generally 
found broke off to the fourth. which, it is ſuppoſed, is 
done by the creature itſelf, to make the reproduction cer. 
tain, The part reproduced is not only ſimilar to that re- 
trenched, but alſo, in a certain ſpace of time, grows e- 
qual to it. 


tions; and, if the part reproduced be broken off, a ſe- 
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Hence it is that we frequently ſee lobſters 
+ which have their two large legs unequal in all propor- 
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Or reptiles are a genus of animals and inſects, which, in- 
ſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while they 
advance forwar with the reſt. 

Such are earthworms, ſnakes, caterpillars, Cc. 

REPUBLIC, commonwealth, a popular ſtate or govern- 
ment; or a nation where the people have the goverament 
in their own hands. 

ReyvsrL 1c H letters, a phraſe uſed collectively of the whole 
body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 

REPUDIATION, in the civil law, the act of divorcing. 
S-e D;:vorceE, 

REPU L©ION, n phyſics, that property in bodies, whereby, 
if they are placed juſt beyond the ſphere of each other's 
attraction, they murually fly fm each other. See E- 
LECTRICITY, and MECHANICS. 

REQUEST, in l, a ſupplication or petition preferred 
to a prince, or to a court of juſtice, begging relief in 
ſome conſcionable caſes where the common law grants no 
immediate redreſs, 

Court of ReQuesTs, an ancient court of equity, inſtitut d 
about the nineteenth year of Henry VII. See Cover, 

In the fortieth and forty firſt years of queen Elizabeth, 
it was adjudged upon ſolemn argument, in the court of 
common pleas, that the court of requeſt was then no court 
of equity. 

REQUIEM, in the Romiſh church, a maſs ſung for the reſt 
of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. Sce Mass. 

REQUISITION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xv. 8. 

RESARCELEEFE, in heraldry, is where a lender croſs is 
charged upon another, as repreſented in Plate CXLVII. 
fig. 6. 

RESCHET, the capital of the province of Gilan, in Per- 
ba, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the Caſpian ſea. 

RESCISSION, in the civil law, an action intended for 
the annulling, or ſetting aſide, any contract, deed, Cc. 

RESCRIPT, an anſwer delivered by an emperor, or a pope, 
when conſulted by particular perſons, on ſome diff-ult 
queſtion br point of law, to ſerve as a deciſion thereof. 

RESEDA, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria trigynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of one deeply cut leaf; the pe- 
tals are laciniated; and the capſule has one cell. There 
are 11 ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, viz. the 
lutea, or baſe- rocket; and the luteola, wild woad, or 
dyers-weed. 

RESERVATION, in law, an ation or clauſe whereby ſome- 

- thing is reſerved, or ſecured to one's ſelf. | 

Mental ReSERvVAT10N, a propoſition, which, ſtrictly taken, 
and ac-ording to the natural import of the terms, is falſe; 
bur, if qualified by ſomething concealed in the mind, be- 
comes true 

B;dy , RESERVE, or Corps de Restrve, in military 
affairs, the third or laſt line of an army, drawn up for 
battle; fo called becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain the 
reſt, as occ+fion requires; and not to engage, but in 
caſe of neceſlnty. 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is collected and re- 
ſerved, in order to be conveyed to diſtant places through 
pipes, or ſupply a fountain, or jet d'eau.” 

RESET er rxkxyr, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 
29. ö 
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REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals deno- RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the affair 


minated from their creeping or advancing on the belly. 


RED 


of a kingdom or (tate, at a foreign court, 
They ar: a claſs of public miniſters inferior to ambaſſz. 
dors or envoys ; but, like them, are under the protec. 
tion of the law of nations, 
RESIDUE, the remainder or balance of an account, debt, 
or any thing elle, | By | 
RESIN SeeCurmisTxy, p 94. 
RES'GNATION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xiv. 3. 
RESISTANCE, or RevisTixNG FoRCE, in philoſophy, 
denotes, in general, any power which acts in an oppoſite 
direction to another, io as to deltroy or diminiſh its ef. 
fect. See MiECHANics, HyDrROSTATICS, and Pxty. 
Maries 
RES Jupicarta, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxii. 4. 
Res Publica, in Sets law. See Law, Tit. viii. 2. 
Res Univerfitatis, in Sco's law. See Law, ibid. 
Res S$1cr#. in Scots law, See Law, ibid. 
KESOLUTION, in chemiſtry, Cc. the reduction of a 
mixed body into its component parts, or firſt principles, 
by a proper analyſis, See CHEmisTRY, p. 100, 

ResoLUuUT1ON, in medicine, that coction or alteration of 
the c:ude peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the 
natural ſtrength of the patient, or of its own accord, ar 
by the application of remedies, whereby its bulk, figure, 
coheſion, Cc. are ſo far changed, as that it ceaſes to be 
morbid, and becomes Jaudable, | 

RESOLVENTS, in medicine, remedies proper to reſolve 
and diſhpate tumours and gatherings, to ſoften indurations, 
and, by their tenuity and warmth, evacuate redundant 
and peccant humours through the pores, Under this 
claſs come various unguents, emplaſters, &c. 

RESONANCE, Resovuxdixs, in muſick, Ce. a found 
returned by the air, incloſed in the bodies of ſtringed 
muſical inſtruments, as lutes, Cc or even in the bodies 

of wind inſtruments, as flutes, Sc. See Musicx, and 
PxEvUMATICS 

RESPIRATION, the act of reſpiriag or breathing the air. 

See ANATOMY, p. 281. f 

RESPITE, in law, Cc. ſignifies a delay, forbearance, or 
prolongation of time, granted any one, for the payment 
of a debt or the like. | 

RESPONDENT, in the ſchools, one who maintains a 
theſis, in any art or ſcience who is thus called, from 
his being to anſwer all the o jections propoſed by the op- 
ponent. 

RESPONSE, an anſwer or reply. A word chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of the anſwers made by the people to ihe 
prieſt, in the litany, the pſalms, &c, | 

RESSAULT, in architecture, is the effect of a body which 
either projects or ſinks back, that is, ſtands more out or 
in than another, ſo as to be out of the line or level with it. 

RESSORT, a French word, ſometimes uſed by Engliſn 
authors, to ſignify the juriſdiction of a court, and parti- 
cularly one from which there is no appeal. 

Thus it is ſaid, that the houſe of lords judge en der- 
nier reſſort, or in the laſt reſſort. 

REST, the continuance of a body in the ſame place, or its 
continual application or contiguity to the ſame parts of 
the ambient or contiguous bodies; and therefore is oppo- 
ſed to motion. | | 

ResT, in poetry, is a ſhort pauſe of the voice in O_ 
| ein 


b . * {ICP 
being the ſame with the cæſura, which, in alexandrine 
verſes, falls on the fixth ſyllable ; but in verſes of ten or 
eleven ſyllables, on the fourth, 

RESTAURATION, the act of re-eſtabliſhing or ſetting a 
thing inits former good ſtate. | 

RESTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, is reſtoring 
a perſon to his right; or returning ſomething unjaſtly ta- 
ken or detained from him. 

ResTITUTLION of medals, or RESTITUTED MEDALS, is 
a term uled by antiquaries, for fuch medals as were ſtruck 
by the emperors, to retrieve the memory of their prede- 
ceſſor. : 

Hence, in ſeveral medals we find the letters REST. 
This practice was firſt begun by Claudius, by his ſtriking 
afreſh ſeveral medals of Auguitus. Nero did the ſame ; 
and Titus, after his father's example, ſtruck reſtitutions 
of molt of his predeceffors. Gallienus ſtruck a general re- 
{trution of all the preceding emperors, on two medals, 
the one bearing an altar, the other an eagle, without the 
REST. 

RESTIVE, orResrTy, in the manege, a ſtubborn, unruly, 
i!l-broken horle, that ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of ad- 
vancing forward. | 

P.ESTORATION, the ſame with reſtauration. See Re- 
STAURATION, 

In England, the return of king Charles II. in 1660, 
is. by way of eminence, called the Reſtoration; and the 
29th of May is kept as an anniverſary feſtival, in comme- 
moratio.. of that event by which the regal and epiſcopal 
government was reſtored 

RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper for re- 
ſtoring and retrieving the ſtrength and vigour both of the 
body and animal iprits. 

All under this claſs, ſays Quincy, are rather nutri- 
mental then medicinal; and are more adminiſtred to re- 
par the wa'tes of the conſtitution, than to alter and rec- 
tify its diſorders. | 

RESTRICTION, among logi-ians, is limiting a term, ſo 
as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually does. 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the ſame with aſtringent. 
See ASTRINGENTS. - 2 

RESULT, what is gathered from a conference, inquiry, 
meditation, or the like; or the concluſion and effect 
thereof 


RESURRECTION, in theology, riſing again from the 


dead; or a perſon's returning to a ſecond life, with new 
bodily organs, adapted to the ſtate of its new exiſtence. 

One of the greate:t arguments for the truth of Chriſti— 
anity is drawn from the reſurrection of our Saviour; the 
circumitances of which are handed down to us in ſo plain 
and ditt inct a manner by the evangelii'!s, as make the e- 
vidence of this important truth amount to a demonſtra- 
don. 

Chriſſians generally believe, that at the day of judge- 
ment, the very identical body they have now, with the 


_ fleſh, blood, and bones, will be raiſed from the 
ead, 


£SUSCITATION, the ſame with reſurreQion and revi- 


vification. See the preceding article. | 

The term reſuſcitation, however, is more particularly 
uſed by chemiſts, for the reproducing a mixed body from 
its aihes; an art to which many have pretended, as to 
Teproduce plants, Gc. from their aſhes. 
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RETAIL, in commerce, is the ſelling of goods in ſmall par- 
cels, in oppoktion to wholeſale, See CommEeRCE. 

RETAINER, a ſervant who does not continually dwell in 
the houſe of his maiter, but only attends upon ſpecial oc- 
caſiors. J 5 

RETAINING FER, the firlt fee given to a ſerjeant or 

_ counſellor at law, in order to make him ſure, and prevent 
his pleading on the contrary (ide. ry 

RETALIATION, among civilians, the act of returning 
like for like. 

RETARDATION, in phyſics, the act of diminiſhing the 
velocity of a moving body. See MEcnanics, 

RETE miRABILE, in anatomy, a {mall plexus, or net-work. 
of veſlcls in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland, 
See ANATOMY, p. 286. 

RETENTION, is defined by Mr Locke, to be a faculty 
of the mind, whereby it keeps, or retains, thoſe ſimple 
ideas it has once received, by ſenſation or reflection. See 
METAPHYSICS, x 

RETEeNT10ON is alſo uſed, in medicine, &c. for the ſtate of 
contraction in the ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, 
which makes them hold faſt their proper contents. In 
this ſenſe, retention is oppoſed to evacuation and excre- 
tion, 

RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, thus deno- 
minated from a net which they made ule of againſt their 
antagoniſts, who were called ſecutores, and ſometimes 
mirmillones. 

This net they carried under their buckler, and when 
opportunity ſerved, caſt it over the head of their antago- 
ni't, and in this condition killed him with a trident which 
they bore in the other hand. | 

RETFORD. a borough- town of Nottinghamſhire, ſituated 
twenty-five miles north of Nottingham. It ſends two 
members to parliament. . 

RETICULA, or RericuLE, in aſtronomy, a contrivance 
for the exact mealuring the quantity ot eclipſes. | 

The reticule is a little trame, conſiſting of thirteen 
fine ſilken threads, equidi tant from each other, and pa- 
rallel, placed in the focus of object- glaſſes of teleſcopes; 
that is, in the place where the image of the Juminary is 
painted in its full extent: of conſequence, therefore, the 
diameter of the ſun or moon is hereby ſeen divided into 
twelve equal parts or digits; ſo that, to find the quantity 
of the eclipſe, there is nothing to do but to number the 
luminous and dark parts. As a ſquare reticule is only 
proper for the diameter, not for the circumference, of 
the luminary, it is ſometimes made circular by drawing 
ſix concentric equidiſtant circles, This repreſents the 

phaſes of the eclipſe perfectly. 

Corpus RETICULARE, in anatomy. See Ax ATOux, 

a 5 

RETINA, in anatomy. See AxaToMrY, p. 289. 

RETINUE, the attendants or followers of a prince or per- 
lon ot quality, chiefly in a journey. | 

RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of retrenchmert: 
made in the body of a baſtion, or other work, which is 
to be di'puted, inch by inch, after the defences are diſ- 
mantled, It uſually conliſts-of two faces, which making 
a re- entering angle, when a breach is made in a baſtion,” 
the enemy may alſo make a retirade or new fortitication 
behind it ; ; 

RETLINGEN, an imperial city of Germany, in the mu 


RETORT, io chemiſtry, See Cusuts Tax, p. 1:0. REVEREND, a title of reſpect given to eccleſiaſticg. 
RETRAC TS, among horſemen, pricks in a horſe's feet, REVERIE, the ſame with delirium, raving, or diſtraQion - 


RETRENCHMENT, literally ſignifies ſomething cut off is for a deep diforderly muſing or meditation, 


ReTRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any kind of work REVERSION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xv. 1. 
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of Swabia and duchy of Wirtemberg, ſituated in E. loog. REVERBERATORY, or ReverBtrATiNG ruin ex. 
9 N. lat. 4818. | Ser CHEMISTRY, p. 112. i 


ariſing from the fault of the farrier in driving nails that It is uſed allo for any ridiculous, extravagant imagina. 
are weak, or in driving them ill pointed, or otherwiſe tion, ation, or piepoſition, a chimera or viſion. But 
amiſs. the moit ordinary uſe of the word, among Engliſh writers, 


or taken from a thing; in which ſenſe it is the ſame with REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the ſecond or 
ſubtraction, diminution, Cc. back ſide, in oppoſition to the head or principal figure. 


raiſed to cover a poſt, and fortify it againſt the enemy, REVIVIFICATION, in chemiſtry, See RESsUScirA. 


ſuch as faſcines loaded with earth, gambions, barrels of rien 
earth, ſand-bags, and generally all things that can cover REVOLUTION, in politics, ſignifies a grand change or 
the men and ſtop the enemy. See Fox TriricArtox. turn in government, In which ſenſe, the revolution is 


RETRIBUTION, a handſome preſent, gratuity, or ac- uſed, by way of eminence, for the great turn of affairs in 
knowledgment, given inſtead of a formal ſalary or hire England, in the year 1688, when king James II. abdi- 


to perſons employed in affairs that do not ſo immediately cating the throne, the prince and princeſs of Orange were 
fall under eſtimation, nor within the ordinary commerce declared king and queen of England, Cc. In geometry, 
in money. the revolution of any figure, is its motion quite round a 
RETROCESSION, the act of going backwards; more fixed line, as an axis. | 79 
uſually called retrogreſſion, or retrogradation. See the The revolution of a planet, or comet, round the the 
next article. ſun, is nothing but its courſe from any point of its 
RETROCESSION of the equinox. See As TRONOMx, p. 562. orbit till its return to the ſame. See As TrononyY. 
RETROGRADATION, the act or effect of a thing mo- REVULSION, in medicine, turning à flux of humours 
ving backwards. from one part to another, by bleeding, cupping, friction, 
Retrograde motion of the planets. See As TRO NOx, ſinapiſms, bl ſters, fomentations, bathings, iſſues, ſetons, 


p. 448. | ſtr -vg purging of the bowels, &c. See Mgpicixs, 
RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiſtory, a claſs or di- REYGATE, or RycarEx, a borough of Surry, twenty. 
viſion of animals, whole characteriſtic it is that they ſtale, two miles ſouth-welt of London. It ſends two members 
or make water, backwards, both male and female. to parliament . 
REVE, Reeve, or Gzevs, the bailiff of a franchiſe, or REZANSK0Ol, the capital of the province of Rezan, in 
manor, thus called, eſpecially in the weſt of England. Ruſha: eaſt long. 419, north lat. 559. 


Hence ſhire reve, ſheriff, port-greve, Gc. RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes chaps or clefts in any 
REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break of day, to give part of the body; ariſing eitner from any aridity of the 
notice that it is time for the ſoldiers to ariſe, and that the parts, or acrimony of the humours. 
ſentries are to forbear challenging, RHAMNUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
REVEL, a port-town of Livonia, ſituated at the ſouth en- gynia claſs, The calix is tubuloſe, the ſcales fortifying 
trance of the gulph of Finland: E. long. 24% N. the ſtamina; it has no corolla; and the fruit is a berry, 
lat. 599. There are 20 ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 
REVELATION, the act of revealing, or making a thing RHAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
public that was before unknown: it is alſo uſed for the the order of picæ The bill is large. convex, and ſer- 
diſcoveries made by God to his prophets, and by them to rated outwards; each mandible is crooked inwards at 
the world; and more particularly for the books of the the point; the ncſtrils are ſituate behind the baſe of the 
Old and New Teſtament. See B1nLE and RRLIGIOX. bill; the tongue reſembles a feather ; and the feet of 
NEvELATION of St Fohn. See APOCALYPSE. molt of them are firted for climbing. There are eight 


REVELS, entertainments of dancing, maſking, acting ſpecies. prin ipally diſtinguiſhed y their colour, 
comedies, farces, Cc. anciently very frequent in the RHAPSODI, rhapſedifts, in antiquity, perſons who made 


inns of court, and in noblemens houſes, but now mach a buſineſs of finging pieces of Homer's poems, Cuper 
diſuſed. The officer who has the direction of the revels informs us, that the rhapſodi were cloathed in red when 
at court, is called the maſter of the revels. they ſung the Iliad, and in blue when they ſung the Odyſ- 
REVENUE, the annual income a perſon receives from ſey. They perfermed on the theatres, and ſometimes 
the rent of his lands, . houſes, intereſt of money in the ſtrove for prizes in contelts of poetry, finging. &c. But 
ſtocks, &c. | there ſeems to have been other rhapſodi of more antiquity 
REVENUE, in hunting, a fleſhy lump formed chiefly of a than thoſe people, who compoſed heroic poenis or longs 
- cluſter of whiriſh worms on the head of deer, ſuppoſed in raiſe of heroes and great men, and ſung their own 
to occaſion their caſting their horns by gnawing them at compoſitions trom town to town for a livelihood, of which 
the roots. . proteſhon Homer himſelf is ſaid to be. 
REVERBERATION, in phyſics, the act of a body re- RHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of divination pet. 
pelling or reflecting another after its impinging thereon, formed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at hazard, ard 


REve@#BERKATI1ON, in chemiſtry, denotes a kind of circu- re koning on it as ap rediction of what was to come to pass. 
lation of the flame by means of a reyerberatory, See RHAPSODY, in ant.quity, a diſcourſe in verſc ſung ot 
CHEMISTRY, p. 112. rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. Others will have rhapſc0y 
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to ſignify a colleQion of verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Ho- 


mer, which having been a long time diſperſed in pieces 
and fragments, were at length, by Piſiltratus's order, 
digeſted into. books called rhapſodies. Hence, amon 
moderns, rhapſody is alio uſed for an aſſemolage of wt 
ſages, thoughts, and authorities, raked together from di- 
vers authors, to compoſe ſome new piece. 

RHE, or Ree, a lutle land in the bay of Biſcay, near 
the coalt of Aunis in France: W. long. 1® 30“, N. 
lat. 46% 4. i 
RHEIMS, or REIMs, a city of France, capital of the pro- 
vince of Champain, one of the moſt elegant cities in 
France, fituated ſeventy- five miles north-eaſt of Paris: 
E. long. 49, N. lat, 499 20' 

RHETERIANS, a fect of heretics in Egypt, ſo denomina- 
ted from Rhetorius their leader. The dittinguiſhiog doc- 
trige of this heteſiarch, as repreſented by Philaſtrius, 
was, that he approved of all the hereſies before him, and 
taught that they were all in the right. 

RHE IT ORIC, the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on any ſabject, 
with all the advantage of beauty and force. 

Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, very philoſophically, to 
be the art of applying and addreſſing the dictates of rea- 
{on to the fancy, and of recommending them there ſo as 
to affect the will and delires. The end of rhetoric, the 
{ame author obſerves, is to fill the imagination with ideas 
and images which may aſſiſt nature without oppreſſing it. 
Voſh..s defines rhetoric, The faculty of diſcovering what 
every ſubje@ affords of uſe for perſuaſion. Hence, as 
every author muſt invent arguments to make his ſubject 
prevail; diſpoſe thoſe arguments, thus found out, in their 
proper places; and give them the embelliſhments of lan- 
guage proper to the ſubject; and, if this diſcourſe be in- 
tended to be delivered in public, utter them with that 
decency and force which may ſtrike the hearer ; rhetoric 
becomes divided into four parts, invention, diſpoſition, 
elocution, and pronunciation. 

Rhetoric and oratory differ from each other as the the- 
ory from the practice; the rherorician being he who de- 
{cribes the rules of eloquence, and the orato®he who u- 
ſes them to advantage. Ordinarily however, the two 
are uſed indifferently for each other. See Comros1- 
' TION, 

RHEUM, a thin ſerous humour, occaſionally oozing out 
of the glands: about the mouth and throat. 

Ruzun in botany See Borax xv. p. 642. 
RHEUMATISM, in medicine. See Mepicine, p. 124. 
RHEXIA. in botany, a genus of the octandria monogynia 
claſs, 
rolla of four petals. inſerted into the calix; the antheræ 
are declined ; and the capſule has four cells. There are 
three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 
RHINANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs. The calix is ſwelled, and has four ſeg- 
ments; the capſule is obtuſe compreſſed, and bilocular. 
There are ſix {pecies, only one of which, viz. the criſta. 
galli, yellow rattle. or cock s-comb, is a native of Britain, 
RHINE, a great river riſing in the country of the Griſons, 
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d in Switzerland, and, running norch, continues its courſe 
1 till it forms the lake of Conſtance; from whence it turns 
Ir woſt, and having viſited Baſil, runs north, dividing Sua- 
ly bia from Alſatia; from thence it runs through the Pala- 
t0 tnate, and receiving the Neckar, the Maine, and the Mo- 


Vor. III. Ne. 92. 2 


The cal conſiſts of four ſegments, and the co- 
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ſelle, continues its courſe north by Mentz, &c. After 
entering the Netherlands at Skenkinchans, it is divided 
into ſeveral channels, the two largeſt whereof obtain the 
names of the Lech and the Waal, which running through 
the United Provinces diſcharge themſelves into the Ger- 
man ſea below Rotterdam. | 

Ruixe lower circle conſiſts of the Palatinate of the Rhine 
and the three ecclefiaftical electorates, viz. thoſe of Co- 
logn, Mentz, and Triers. 2 

Ruixk whper circle conſiſted of the Landgraves of Alſatia 
and Heſſe, comprehending the Wetteraw: but only Heſſe 
can be accounted a part of Germany at preſent, France 
having united Alface to that kingdom. 

RHINEBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
lower Rhine and electorate of Cologn, fituated fifteen 
miles eaſt of Gelder. | 

RHINEFIELD, the name of two towns of Germany, one 
whereof is ſituated in the circle of Suabia, on the Rhine, 
eight miles eaſt of Bafil ; the other is the capital of the 
county of Rhinekeld, ſituated in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, fixteen miles north-welt of Menz. 

RHINOCEROS, in zoology a genus of quadrupeds be- 
longing to the order of belluæ, of which there is but one 
ſpecies, viz, the unicornis, a native of Africa and India, 
It has two fore-teeth in each jaw, ſituate at a great di- 
ſtance from each other, and blunt, and a folid conical 
horn upon the noſe. This, of all quadrupeds, approaches 
neareſt to the elephant in ſize, the body being nearly as 

bulky, but the legs much ſhorter. A full-grown rhino+ 
ceros is fourteen feet high; and the legs are ſo ſhort with 
all this height, that the belly comes near the ground : the 

bead is very large and oblong, of an irregular figure, 
broad at top, and depreſſed towards the fnout : the ears 
reſemble thoſe of a hog: the eyes are very ſmall, and 
Gruated at a ſmall diſtance from the extremity of the 
ſnout : on the upper part of the ſnout, near the extre- 
mity, ſtands the horn, growing to about two feet and a 
half in length, bent a little back, of a black colour, and 
vaſtly firm and hard: the ſkin is remarkably thick and 
hard, ſo that the creature could not turn its body in any 

direction but for the joints and folds in it: the tail is 
ſhort, and furniſhed with ſome long and extremely thick 
black hairs. The rhinoceros feeds upon thorns and 
bruſhwood ; like the ſow, be wallows in the mire. He is 
gentle and inoffenfive, except when he is injured. But, 

when irritated, he even overturns large trees in his fury. 

RHiNOCEROS BIAD. See BUCEROS. 

RHIZOPHORO, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria 
monogynia claſs. Both calix and corolla conſiſt of four 
ſegments; and there is but one long ſeed, fleſhy at the 
baſe. The ſpecies are ſeven, none of them a tives of 
Britain, | 

RHODES, the capital of an iſland of that name, ſituated 
in the Mediterranean ſea, in E. long. 289, and between 
36 and 37 N. lat. | FI 

RHODIOLA, in botany. a genus of the dicecia ennean- 
dria claſs. The calix of the male conſiſts of four ſeg- 
ments, and the corolla of four petals; the calix of the, 
female has four ſegments ; it has no corolla, but four 
nectaria, and four piſtils; and it has four capſules, con- 
taining many ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 
roſea, or roſe-wort, a native of Britain, 

RHODODENDRUM, ia botany, a genus of the decan- 
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dria monogynia claſs. The calix has five ſegments; the 
corolla is ſomewhat funnel-ſhaped ; the ſtamina are decli- 


ned; and the capſule has five cells. There are ſix ſpe- 
cies, none of them natives of Britain. 


RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure whoſe 


oppoſite ſides and angles are equal, but is neither equila- 
- teral nor equiangulzr, 


RromBOtDES, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 193. 
RHOMBOILDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of ſpars, given them from their being of a rhomboidal 
form 


RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique - angled patallelogram, 


or a quadrilateral 6gure whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
- but the angles unequal, two of the oppoſite ones being 
obtuſe, and the other two acute. 
RrnomBvus, in ichthyology. Sce PLEURONECTES., 


RHONE, one of the largeſt rivers in France; which riſinę 


in one of the Alps of Switzerland, paſſes through the lake 
of Geneva, viſits that city, and then runs ſouth-weſt to 
Lyons, where joining the river Soane, it continues its 
courſe due ſouth, paſſing by Orange, Avignon, and Arles, 
and falls into the Mediterranean a little weſtward of Mar- 
ſeilles. 
RHUBARB. See Borax, p. 642. | 
RHUMB, Rums, or Rum, in navigation, a vertical cir- 
cle of any given place, or the interſection of ſuch a cir- 
cle with the horizon ; in which laſt ſenſe, rhumb is the 
ſame with a point of the compaſs. See NavicarTion. 

RavumsB-LINE, is allo uſed for the line which a ſhip deſcribes 
when ſailing in the ſame collateral point of the compals, 
or oblique to the meridians, See NaviGATION. 

RHUS, in botany, a genas of the pentandria trigynia claſs. 
The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the corolla of 
five petals; and the berry contains but one ſeed, The 
ſpecies are 16, none of them natives of Britain. 

RHYME, in poetry, the ſimilar ſound, or cadence and ter- 

mination of two words which end two verſes; Ge. Or 
rhyme is a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or 
ſyllables of a verſe, ſucceeding either immediately, or at 
a diſtance of two or three lines. 

There is no rule in poetry, ſays Du Bos, whoſe ob- 
ſervance coſts ſo much trouble, and is productive of leſs 
beauties in verſe, than that of rhyming, Rhyme fre- 
quently maims, and almoſt always enervates the ſenſe of 
the diſcourſe; for one bright thoaght which the paſhon 
of rhyming throws in our way by chance, is, without 
doubt, every day the cauſe of a hundred others that 
people would bluſh to make uſe of were it not for the 
richneſs or noyelty of the rhyme with which theſe thoughts 
are attended, 

RHYTHM, in muſick, the variety in the movement, as 
to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length or ſhortneſs, of the 
notes, Or it may be defined more generally, the pro- 
portion which the parts of the motion have to each other, 
See Mus1cx. 

RIBBAN, or R1sB8ox, in heraldry, the eighth part of a 
bend, like that repreſented in Plate CXLVII, fig. 10. 

| RIBBAND, or RisBOx, a narrow ſort of filk, chiefly 
uſed for head-ornaments, badges of chivalry, Cc. 

RIBES, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 

dlaſs. It has five ſtamina, and bve petals, both inſerted 
into the calix ; the ſtylus is bifid, and the berry contains 
man) ſceds. There are eight ſpecies, three of them 
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natives of Britain, viz. the rubrum, or Cutrabts f ße 
alpinum, or ſweet mountain curfants'; and the Uigrum 
or black currants. anne 

RIBS, in anatomy. See Ax A Tour, p. 173. 

RICCIA, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia algæ claſs 
There are four ſpecies, all natives of Britain. 6 

RICE, in botany. See OR TZz4. 

RICHARDIA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mono. 
gynia claſs, The calix 125 f ſegments, and the corolla 
one ſubcylindrical petal; and the ſeeds are three. There 

is but one ſpecies, a native of Vera Crux. 

RICHLIEU, a town of France, in the provigce of Orlea- 

nois and territory of Poictou, fituated twentyrſix miles 
north of Poitiers. eee 

RICHMOND, a village in the county of Surry, ten miles 
weſt of London, formerly the refidence of the kings of 
England. | ee a oe 

Ricunonp is alſo a borough town of Yorkſhire, thirty. 
three miles north-weſt of York. It ſends two members 

to parliament. een 

RICINUS, in botany, a genus of the monœcia monadel- 
phia cla's. The calix of the male has ſive ſegments ; it 

has no corolla, but the ſtamina are numerous: The ca- 
lix of the female has three ſegments; it has no corolla; 
the ſtyli are three, and bifid ; and the capſule has three 
cells, and one feed. There are three ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. 3's £ | 
RICKETS, in medicine. See Mepicine,' p. 169. 
RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of rifing hind! between 
two furrows, See AGRICULTURE, p. 57. 
RIDGLING, or R1DpGer, among farriers, Cc. the male 
of any beaſt that has been but half gelt. » 
RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is that ſpecies of 
writing, which excites contempt with laughter, 
RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire; of which there are three, 
viz. the eaſt, weſt, and north ridings. . 
In all inditments in that county, both the town and 
riding mult be expreſſed. 
RIFF, in Scots law. See RoßgBERY. N 
RIGA, a port-town of Livonia, one of the beſt ha-bours 
and trading towns in the Baltic: E. long. 249, N. 
lat. 57. | 
RIGGING a /hip, is all her cordage and ropes, belong- 
ing to her malts, yards, &c. | 
RIGHT, in geometry, fignifies the ſame with ſtraight: 
thus, a ſtraight line is called a right one. 
RIGIDITY, in phyſics, denotes a brittle hardneſs. It is 
oppoled to ductility, malleability; and ſoftneſs. 
RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, from ſevere 
cold, an aguc-fit, or other diſorder, | 
RIMINI, a port-town of Italy, in the territories of the 
pope, and province of Romania, ſituated on the gulph of 
Venice: E. long. 139 30“, and N. lat. 44 8“ 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be cut off or pared. 
Rind is alſo uſed for the inner bark of trees, or that 
whitiſh ſoft ſubſtance which adheres immediately to the 
wood. | — 
RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c. made of a cr: 
cular form, and generally worn on the finger. | 
RinG-BONE, in farriery, a hard callous ſubſtance, growing 
in the paſtern of a horſe, above the coronet: it is thus 
called from its growing quite round like a ring. See 
FARRI IRT, EE E 810 
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RIO GRANDE,,A tiver of Terra Firma, 
under the cquator, and running north, 
ſea between Carthagena and St Marta. 
Rio GRANDE is alſoa river of Africa, which runs from eaſt 
to weſt through Negroland, and falls into the Atlantic 
ocean, in 119 N. lat. N : | &; 
Rio JANEIRO, a river of South America, which riſes in 
the mountains welt of Brazil, and falls into the Atlantic 
ocean almoſt under the tropic of capricorn. x 
RIOT, in law, is where three or more perſons, aſſembled 
together, commit ſome unlawful act, with force and vio- 
lence, to the diſturbance of the peace ; as beating ſome 
perſon, forcibly entering upon the poſſeſſion of the lands, 
houſes, Oc. of another, or breaking down incloſures, 
houſes, Ep bn oe ws | 
By tat, 1. Geo. I. cap. v. if any perſons to the num- 
ber of twelve or more, unlawfully and riotouſly afſembled, 
continue, together for an hour, after being required, by a 
juſtice of the e, or other magiſtrate, to diſperſe, they 
ſhall be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
However, proſecutions, upon this ſtatute, mult be begun 
within one year after the offence is committed. 
RIPPON, a borough-town af Yorkſhire, twenty-one miles 
north-weſt, of York. It ſends two members toparliament, 
RISK, in gaming, Ge. See Chances, _ 
RITE, among divines, denotes the particular manner of 
celebrating divine ſervice, in this or that country. 

RITORNELLO, or Reetar, in muſick, the burden of 
a ſong, or the repetition of the firſt or other verſes of a 
ſong at the end of each ſtanza or coupler, | 
RITUAL, a book directing the order and manner to be 
obſerved in celebrating religious ceremonies, and perform- 
ing divine ſervice in a particular church, dioceſe, order, 
or the like. * | 
RIVAL. a term applied to two or more perſons, who have 
the ſame pretenſions, and which is properly applied to 
a competitor in love, and figuratively to an antagoniſt in 
any other purſuit. 
RIVER, a current or ſtream of freſh water flowing in a 
bed or channel from its lource into the ſea. | 
The great as well as the middle-{1zed rivers proceed 
either from a confluence of brooks and rivulets, or from 
lakes ; but no river of conſiderable magnitude flows from 
one ſpring, or one lake, but is augmented by the acceſſion 
of others. Thus the Wolga receives above two hundred 
rivers and brooks before it diſcharges itſelf into the Caſ- 
pian Sea ; and the Danube receives no lels, before it en- 
ters the Euxine Sea. 
RIVINIA, or Rivixa, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 
dria monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four per- 
manent petals ; it has no calix ; and the berry contains 
one rough ſeed. There are two ſpecies, nene of them 
natives of Britain. | 
RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See Rives. 
ROACH, in ichthyology. See Cyraixus. 
ROANOAK, an iſland in North America, near the coaſt 
of Albermarle-county, in North Carolina: W. long. 755, 
„ N. lat, 359 40“ 

ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits purified and-in- 
ſpiſſated till it is of the conſiſtence of honey. 


falls into the north 
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of the juicg of ripe alder-berrics, and half a pound of re: 
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which riſing almoſt © 


RO, a land meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half: the 


Rob of alder-berries is thus pr pared : Take two quarts 
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fined ſugar, Evaporate over a gentle fire, or in a water 

bath, till it is of a due conſiſtence. 

ROBBERY, in law, a felonious taking away anotkers man's 

goods, from his perſon, preſence, or eltate, by putting 
him in fear, See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 30. 

ROBINIA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 

- claſs, The vexillum is open, reflected, and roundiſh; 
the calix has four teeth, the uppermoſt being emargina- 
ted. Theie are fix ſpecies, none of them natives of Bri- 
tain. | . abs 

ROBORANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which ſtrengthen 
the parts, and give new vigour to the conſtitution. 

ROCHEFOUCAUT, a town of Orleanois, in France, fif-. 
teen miles eaſt of Angouleſme. 115 

ROCHELLE, a city and port- town of Orleanois, in France: 
W. long. 1 5“, N. lat. 46* //. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, ſituated on the river Med. 
way, thirty miles eaſt of London, and twenty - two weſt 
of Canterbury. | 

ROCHFORD, a market-town of Eſſex, thirty-three- 

| ＋ ealt of London, and fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Chelms - 

ord. 

ROCHFORT, a port-town of Guienne, in France, twenty- 
three miles ſouth of Rochelle: W. long. 19, N. lat. 469. 
It is one of the ſtations of the French navy, having a 
commodious harbour, well ſecured by forts and batteries. 


ROCK. a large maſs or block of hard ſtone rooted in the 


ground, 

Rocx-cry/tal, otherwiſe called ſprig-cryſtal, in natural 
hiſtory, a name given to the third order of cryſtals, from 
their being affixed to a rock or other ſolid body. 

This kind of cryſtal is the moſt common of all others, 
and is what the generality of authors deſcribe under the 
name of cryſtal of the ſhops, being that kept for medicinal 
purpoſes. | | 

T he cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be 
had, ought to be choſen ; and to prove its genuineneſs, 
it may be tried with aqua fortis, true cryſtal making no 
efferveſcence with that menſtruum. | SY 

ROCKET, aa artificial fire-work, conſiſting of a cylindri- 
cal caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of certain com- 
buſtible ingrecients; which, being tied to a {tick, mounts 
into the air. to a conſiderable height, add there burſts, 

ROCKINGHAM, a market-rown of Northamptonſhire, 
ſituated nineteen miles north of Northampton. 7 

ſame 
with perch and pole. 

Black Rop, a ſtaff. carried by the king's gentleman-uſher, 
as a badge of his office; this rod or ſtaff is black, and has 
a lion in gold on its top. See USHER, 

Fiſhing Rop, a long taper rod or wand, to which the line 
is faſtened for angling 

ROE, the ipawn or ſeed of fiſh. That of the male fiſhes is 
uſvally diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſoft roe, or milt; and 
that of the female, by hard roe, or . | 

So inconceivably numerous are theſe ovula, or ſmall. 
eggs, chat M. Petit found 342144 of them in a carp of 
eighteen inches: but M. Leewenhoeck found in a carp : 
no more than 211629. This laſt gentleman obſerves, 
that there are four times this number in a cod, and that. 
a common one contains 93 44000 eggs. 1 


in zoology. See CERvus. 
Rok, in zoology 4+ ROELLA,, 
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ROELLA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy- 


nia claſs. The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; the ſtigma is 
bifid , and the capſule is cylindrical, and has two cells. 

The ſpecies are two, none of them natives of Britain. 

ROER, the name of two rivers in Germany, one of which 
riſes on the confines of Heſſe, and falls into the Rhine, 
a little below Duyſburg ; the other riſes in the duchy of 
Juliers, and falls into the Maeſe at Roermond. 

ROG A. in antiquity, a preſent which the emperors made 
to the ſenators, magiltrates, and even to the people; and 
the popes or patriarchs to their clergy. 

Theſe rogæ were diſtritLuted by the emperors on the firſt 
day of the year, on their birth day, or onthe natalis dies 
of the cities; and by the popes and patriarchs, in paſſion- 
week. | 

Roga is alſo uſed for the common pay of the ſoldiers, 

ROGATION, in the Roman juriſprudence, a demand 
made by the conſuls or tribunes of the Roman people, 
when a law was propoſed to be paſſed. Rogatio is alſo 
uſed for the decree itſelf made in conſequence of the 
peoples giving their aſſent to this demand, to diſtinguiſh 
it from a ſenatus-conſultum, or decree of the ſenate. 

RoGaT1oNn wEEx, the week immediately preceding Whit- 
ſunday, ſo called from the three faſts therein, on Mon- 
day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, which are alfo called 
rogations, or rogation days, from the extraordinary 
prayers and ſupplications at this time offered to God by 
devout Chriſtians to appeaſe his anger and deprecate his 

Judgments. | | EEO 

ROGUE, in law, an idle ſturdy beggar; who by ancient ſta- 
tutes is for the fir{t offence called a rogue of the firſt degree, 
and puniſhed by whipping, and boring through the griſtle of 
the right ear with a hot iron; and for the ſecond offence, 
is termed a rogue of the ſecond degree, and, if above 

_ eighteen years of age, ordered to be executed as a felon. 

ROHAN, a town of France, in the province of Britany, 
ſituated twenty miles north of Vannes. 

ROLL, in manufactories, ſomething wound and folded up 
in a cylindrical form. 

Ro, in law, ſignifies a ſchedule or parchment which may 
be rolled up by the hand into the form of a pipe. 

Muſter RoLL, that in which are entered the ſoldiers of 
every troop, company, regiment, Oc. 

"RoLLsS-OFFICE, is an office in Chancery-lane, London, 
appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and records in 
chancery. | | | 

RoLLs of parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters, orrolls 
of the proceedings of our ancient parliaments, which, be. 
fore the invention of printing, were all engroſſed on parch- 
ment, and proclaimed openly in every county. In theſe 
rolls are alſo contained a great many deciſions of difficult 
points of law, which were frequently in former times re- 
ferred to the deciſion of that high court. 

RoLL, or ROLLER, is allo a piece of wood, iron, braſs, 
Sc. of a cylindrical form, uſed in the conſtruction of 
ſeveral machines. and in ſeveral works and manufactures. 

ROMAN, in general, ſomething belonging to the city of 

Rome. See Rome. , 

King of the Romans, in modern hiſtory, is a prince elec- 
ted to be ſucceſſor to the reigning emperor of Germany. 

ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a fabulous relation 
of certain adventures deſigned for the entertainment and 
inſtruction of the readers. 
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The trus nature and genuine charaQerifticy of this ſpe. 

cies of writing are excellently exptamed by the ingemoug 
author of the Rambler ; who obſerves, that the works of 
fiction, with which the prefent generation ſeems more 
particularly delighted, are ſuch as exhibit life in its "Tue 
(tate, diverſiged only by the accidents that daily happen 
inthe world, and influenced by thoſe paſſions and qualities 
which are really to be found in converting with mankind, 

ROMANIA, a province of the pope's territories in Italy, 
including the Bologneſe and Ferrareſe. See BoLocxs 
and FERRARA. | 

RouAxN A, is alſo the modern name of ancient Thrace, 
which now makes a province of Turky in Europe; lying 

weſtward of the Propontis, between the Euxine fea and 
the Archipelago. | 

ROME, the capital of the pope's territories and of Italy, 
and anciently the milireſs ot the Roman Empire: E. lon, 
130, N. lat. 41» 45. | 

EKRome is ſtill a large and fine city, though not to be com- 
pared to ancient Rome; the ſtreets are ſpacious, and 
magnificently built; it has five bridges over the Tiber, 
twenty gates, three hundred churches, and a vaſt number 
of palaces, convents, triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks, 
ſtatues, theatres, Cc. : | 

ROMNEY, a borough town of Kent, and one of the 
cinque ports, fituated twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Dover, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

ROMPEE, or Romev, in heraldry, is applied to ordina- 
ries that are repreſented as broken, and to chevrons, 
bends, or the like, whoſe upper points are cut off. See 
Plate CXLVII. fg. 11. OE. 

RONDELETIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla is funnel ſhaped; and the 
capſule has two cells, containing many round coronated 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of 
Britain. | 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty ſquare perches, 
or the fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a building. 

See ARCHITECTURE, p. 361. | 

ROOK, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or other apartment, in a houſe, 
See ARCHITECTURE, p. 359. 

ROOT, among botanilts, denotes that part of a plant which 
imbibes the nutritious juices of the earth, and tranſmits 
them to the other parts. See AGRICULTURE, p. 42- 

Roor, in algebra and arithmetick Sec ALGEBRA, p. 84. 
He. and ARITHMETICK, p. 420. 

ROPE, hemp, hair, Oc. ſpun out into a thick yarn, and 
then ſeveral ſtrings of this yarn twiſted together by mears 
of a wheel, When made very ſmall, it is called a cord; 
and when very thick, à cable. : 

RorE-vᷣARx, among ſailors, is the yarn of any rope untwiſt- 

ed, but commonly made up of junk; its uſe is to make 
ſinnet, mats, Cc. 

ROSA, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria polygamia claſs. 
The petals are five ; the calix has five fleſhy ſegments; 
and the ſeeds are numerous, rough, andioſerted into the 
interior fide of the calix. There are 14 ſpecies, ve 
them natives of Britain, viz. the eglanteria, or ſweet briat; 
the ſpinoſiſſima, or burnet roſe ; the arvenſis, or white: 
flowered. dogs-roſe; the villoſa, or apple- roſe; and the 
canina, or red-flowered dogs-roſe, or hip-tree, ROSA 


005 ACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation given to 

ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals or leaves, 

diſpoſed i in a fort of circular form, like thoſe of the 

roſe. 

ROS ART, n the bene See CHAPLET, 

ROSCOMMON, à county of Ireland, bounded by Letrim 

on the north, and Galway on the ſouth. 

ROSE, in botany. See Rosa. 

RosE-NOBLE, an ancient Engliſh gold-coin, firſt truck i in 

the reign of Edward III. It was formerly current at 

6s. 8 d. and ſo called becauſe ſtamped with a roſe. 

ROSMARINUS, in botany, a genus of the diandria mo- 

nogynia' claſs, The corolla is unequal, and the upper lip 

of it is ſplit into two ſegments; the filaments are long, 

crooked, and imple. There is but one ſpecies, viz, the 

oficinahs, a native of Spain. 

Roſemary is a very valuable cephalic, and is good in 

all diſorders of the nerves, and in hyſteric and hypochon- 

driac diſeaſes; It is good i in palſies, apoplexies, epilep- 

fies, and vertigoes. 

* a town of Samogitia, in Poland : E. long. 

9.30, N. lat. 55 go!'. 

ROSIN. See REs1N, 

ROSS, a county of Scotland, bounded by Sutherland on 

the north, by the German ſea and the Murray frith on 

the eaſt and ſouth, and by Inverneſs- ins and the weſtern 

ocean on the ſouth and weſt. 

Ross is alſo a market-town, ſituated on the river Wye, 
eleven miles ſouth of Hereford, 

ROSSE, a port-town of Ireland, twenty-two miles welt of 
Kinſale 

ROS-SOLIS, $vuxn-DeEw, an agreeable ſpiritaous liquor, 

compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk. wa- 

ter; and ſometimes perfumed with a little muſk: it is fo 

called, as being at firſt prepared wholly of the juice of the 

plant ros-ſolis, or Pos Wy Sce DrosERA. 

ROSTOCK, an imperial city of Lower Saxony, (i eaten 

on a cs of the Baltic ſea: E. long. 129 15', and N. lat, 


N08 T0. or RosTova, the capital of a territory of the 
ſame name, in Ruſha: E, lon. 40%, and N. lat. 57? 200 
ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 
wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, Cc. 
were delivered. 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a bird; 
and hence it has been figuratively applied to the beak, or 
head of a ſhip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Ros1caucians, or brothers of the 
roſy cro ls a name aſſumed by a ſe& or cabal of hermeti- 
cal philoſophers, who appeared, or at leaſt were firſt ta- 
ken notice of, in Germany, in the beginning of the XVIth 
century. They pretended to be maſters of all ſciences, 
and to have many important ſecrets, particularly that of 
the philoſophers ſtone. 

wy RG. ſociety is frequently denoted by the abbreviatures 
ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ne from wet ſeaſons, 
and too moiſt paſture. It is a very hard thing to prevent 
the rot, if the year prove very wet, eſpecially in May 
and June; Salt-marſhes, and lands where broom grows, 
are the beſt places of preſervation for them. Sheep are 
ſometimes all cleared of the rot, when not too far gone 
Vor. II, Ne 92. eee 
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wich it, only by removing them into broom-fields, Scurvy= 
graſs,. muſtard, parſley, and thyme, are allo good for the 
prevention of it, 

ROTA, the-name of an eccleſiaſtical court at Rome, com- 
poſed of twelve prelates, whereof one mult be a German, 
another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards; the other eight 
are Italians, three of whom mult be Romans, and the o- 
ther five a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a Milanele, a Venetian, 
and a Tuſcan. 

This is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, which 
takes cognizance of all ſuits in the territory of the church, 
by appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary and patri- 

monial, | 

ROTATION, in geometry, a term chiefly applied to the 
circumvolution of any ſurface round a fixed and immove- 
able line, which is called the axis of its rotation: and by 
ſuch rotations it is, that ſolids are conceived to be gene- 
rated ; 

ROTHERAM, a warkettown of Yorkſhire, 35 miles ſouth- 

. weſtof York, 

ROTHSAY, a parhament-town of Scotland, in the iſle of 
Bute: W. long. 5®, and N. lat. 5 5% 500. 

RO TONDO, or Ro run po, in architecture, an n 
given to any building that is round both within and with- 
out fide, whether it be a church, a ſalon, or the like. 
The moſt celebrated rotondo of the ancients, is the pan- 
theon at Rome. 

ROTTENNESS. See PuTxEFacTiON. 

ROTTERDAM, a city of the province of Holland, fitua- 
ted on the north bank of the Maeſe, thirty miles ſouth of 
Amſterdam, and thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the Hague: 
E. long. 40 200, and N. lat. 52. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, See Au Trouv, p. 185. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral mule 

cles. otherwiſe called teres. 

ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of 3 ſi- 
tuated on the north fide of the Seyne, ſixty- ve miles 
north of Paris, and forty-five miles ſouth- eaſt of Havre 
de Grace and the Britiſh channel: E. long. 12 6), N. 
lat 49 30”. 


RO VIGO, the capital of the Poleſin de Rovigo, in Italy, 


ſubje& to Venice: E. long. 12 25", N. lat 45 &. 

ROUND-#ovss, a kind of priſon, for the Ane watch 
in London to ſecure diſorderly n till they can be 
carried before a magiſtrate. 


Rovunp-HovsE, in a ſhip, theuppermoſt room, or cabbin, 


on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. 

ROUNDELAY, a kind of ancient poem thus termed, ac- 
cording to Menage, from its form, becauſe it turns back 

- agaio to the firſt verſe, and thus goes round. This poem 

is little known among us, bur is very common among the 
French, who call it rondeau It conſiſts commonly cf 

_ thirteen verſes, eight whereof are in one rhime, and five 
in another. It is divided into couplets, at the end of the 
ſecond and third whereof the beginning of the roundelay 
is repeated, and that if Cn: in an equiyocal or pau- 
ling ſenſe. 

ROU 'SILLON, formerly a province of Spain, now united 
to France, is bounded by Languedoc on the north, by the 
Mediterranean ſea on the eaſt, by Catalonia on the ſouth, 
and by the Pyrenean mountains on-the welt, being about 


fifty-five miles long, and thirty-ſix broad, 
nA 17 ROUTE, 
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ROUTE, a public road, highway, or courſe, eſpecially that 


- which military forces take, This word is alſo uled for 
the defeat and flight of an army. 

Rovr, in law, is applied to an aſſembly of perſons, going 
forcibly to commit ſome unlawful at, whether they exe- 
cute it or not. | 

ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of iſſue, made by drawing 
a ſkain of ſilk, thread, hair, or the like, through the nape 

of the neck, or other part of a horſe ; anſwering to what 
in ſurgery is called a ſeton. See Farritay. 

ROXBURGH, the name of a county in Scotland, which 
ends one member to parliament. 

ROXENT cave, or Rock of Liſbon, a mountain and re- 

markable promontory in Portugal, ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, at the north entrance of the river Tagus, twenty- 

two miles north of L:{\bon, | | 

ROYAL, ſomething belonging to a king: thus we ſay, roy- 
al family, royal aſſent, royal exchange, c. | 

RovaL-oak, a fair ſpreading tree at Boſcobel, in the pa- 
riſh of Donnington in Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof 
were once covered with ivy; in the thick of which king 
Charles II ſat in the day time with colonel Careleſs, and in 
the night lodged in Boſcobel houſe: ſo that they are mi- 
ſtaken who ſpeak of it as an old hollow oak, it being then 
a gay flouriſhing tree, ſurrounded with many more. The 
poor remains thereof are now fenced in with a handſome 
wall, with this inſcription over the gate in gold-letters : 
Fælic iſſi nam arborem quam in aſylum potentiſſimi regis 
Caroh II. Deus op. max. per quem reges regnant, bic 
creſcere voluit, &c. -+5- Ire} 1 

RovYaL-ſeciety. See SocigTY. 3.4 | 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, otherwiſe called 

the king's prerogative, and the regalia. See PxEROGA- 
TIVE, and REGAL1A. | 

ROYENA, in botany, a genus of the decandria digynia claſs, 
The calix is urceolated; the corolla conſiſts of one petal, 
bent back at the edge; the capſule has one cell, and four 
valves. There are three ſpecies, all natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

ROYSTON, a market-town, fituated in the counties of 
Herrford and Cambridge, thirty-eight miles north of 
London. | 

RUBELLIO, in ichthyology. See Cyprinvus, . 

RUBETA, in Zoology. See Rana. 

RUBIA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one bell-ſhaped petal; and 
the berry contains one ſeed, There are two ſpecies, none 

of them natives of Britain, | : 

RUBIGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the god Rubigus, or the goddeſs Ru- 
bigo, to engage theſe deities to preſerve the corn from 
blights and mildews. 

RUBIGO, a difeaſe incident to corn, commonly called 
Mildew, being a ſpecies of blight. See BIIGAHT. 


RUBININSKA, one of the northern provinces of Rufſia, 


bounded by the province of. Dwina. on the north, by Sy- 
rianes on the eaſt, by Belozero on the ſouth, and by the 
lake of Onega on the welt. | 

RUBRIC, in the cagon-Jaw, ſigniſies a title or article in 
certain ancient law-books; thus called becauſe written, 
as the titles of the.chapters in our ancient Bibles. are, in 
red letters. 1474; 


RVBUS, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria polygynia 
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claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the coroll, 
of five petals; and the berry bas many ſeeds. There are 
13 ſpecies, five of them natives of Britain, viz, the idæ. 
us, or raſpberry-buſh; the cæſius, or ſmall bramble; the 
fruticoſus, or common bramble ; the ſaxatilis, or ſtone. 
bramble ; and the chamæmorus, or cloud- berries, 

RUBY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of gems, being a beau. 
tiful gem of a red colour with an admixture of purple, 

This, in its moſt perfect and belt coloured ſtate, is a gem 
of prodigious beauty and extreme value ; it is often found 
perfectly pure and free from blemiſhes or foulneſs, but 
much more frequently debaſed greatly in its value by them, 
eſpecially in the larger ſpecimens, It is of very great 
hardneſs, equal to that of the ſapphire, and ſecond onl 
to the diamond, It is various in ſize, but leſs ſubject to 
variations in its ſhape than moſt of the other gems. Ic is 
uſually found very ſmall, its moſt common ſize being e- 
qual to that of the head of the largeſt ſort of pins; but 

it is found of four, eight, or ten carats, and ſometimes, 
though very rare, up to twenty, thirty, or forty, It is 
never found of an angular or-cryſtalliform ſhape, but al- 
ways of a pebble-like figure, often roundiſh, ſometimes ob- 
long and much larger at one end than at the other, and 
in ſome form reſembling a peat, and is uſually flatted on 
one fide, _ It commonly is naturally ſo bright and pure 

on the ſurface, as to need no poliſhing; and when its fi- 
gure will admit of being ſet without cutting, it is often 
worn in its rough (tate, and with no other than its native 

oliſh. N | | 

: We have the true ruby only from the Eaſt Indies; and 
the principal mines of it are in the kingdom of Pegu and 
the iſland of Ceylon. ; 

RusBy, in heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith 
the arms of noblemen are blazoned; being the ſame which, 

in the arms of thoſe not noble, is called, gules. See 
GULES, | | | 

RUCTATION, a ventoſity ariſing from indigeſtion, and 
diſcharging itſelf at the mouth with a very diſagreeable 
noiſe. | 

RUDBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 

gamia fruſtranea claſs, The receptacle is conical and pa- 
leaceous ; the pappus has four teeth on its edge; and the 

calix conſiſts of a double row of ſcales. There are fix 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning on 
hinges in the ſtern of the ſhip, and which, oppoſing 
ſometimes one fide in the water and ſometimes another, 

turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. See Sui. 

RUDENTURE, in architecture, the figure of a rope or 
ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved, with which the 

third part of flutings of columns are frequently filled up. 

RUDIARUS, in antiquity, a veteran gladiator who had 
got a diſcharge from the ſervice, | 

RUDIMENTS, the firſt principles or grounds of any art 
or ſcience, called alſo the elements thereof, 

RUE, in botany, See RurTa. | 

RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs. The calix has five ſegments, and the co- 

rolla is ſubcampanulated; and the ſtamina are very near each 
other, There. are eleven ſpecies, none of them natives 
of. Britain, 

1 in ichthyology. See Perca, 

urn, in ichthyology, See TaixgA. , 
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RUGEN, an iſland of the Baltic ſea, on the coaſt of Ger- 
many, being part of the duchy of Swediſh' Pomerznia, 
ſeparated from the continent by a narrow channel : this 
iſland is thirty miles long, and near as many broad. 
RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent buildings 

fallen into decay by length of time, and whereof there 
only remains a confuſed heap of materials, | 
RULE, in matters of literature, a maxim, canon, or pre- 
cept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience, 
RuLE OF THREE, See ARITHMETICK, p. 331. 
Rule, or RULER, an inſtrument of wood or metal, with 
ſeveral lines delineated on it, of great uſe in practical men- 
ſuration. When a ruler has the lines of chords, tan- 
gents, fines, Cc. it is called a plane ſcale. 
RUM, a ſpecies of brandy or vinous ſpirits, diſtilled from 
ſugor-canes. > | 
Rum, according to Dr. Shaw, differs from ſimple ſu- 
gar-ſpirit, in that it contains more of the natural flavour 
or eſſential oil of the ſugar-cane; a great deal of raw 
juice and parts of the cane itſelf being often fermented in 
the liquor or ſolution of which_the rum is prepared. 
The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the large quantity of fat uſed in boiling the 
ſugar; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſually give a 
ſtinking flavour to the fpirit, in our diſtillations of the 
ſugar liquor, or waſh, from our refining ſugar-houſes ; 
but this is nothing of kin to the flavour of the rum, which 
is really the effe of the natural flayour of the cane. 

The method of making rum is this: When a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of the materials is got together, they add 
water to them, and ferment them in the common method, 
though the fermentation is always carried on very flowly 
at firſt ; becauſe at the beginning of the ſeaſon for ma- 
king rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or ſome other 
ferment to make it work ; but by degrees, after this, they 
procure a ſufficient quantity of the ferment, which riſes 
Up as a head to the liquor in the operation; and thus they 
are able afterwards to ferment and make their rum with 
a preat deal of expedition, and in large quantities, 
When the waſh is fully fermented, or to a due degree 
of acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the common 
way, and the ſpirit is made up proof: though ſometimes 
it is reduced to a much greater ſtrength, nearly approach- 
ing to that of alcohol or. ſpirit of wine, and it is then 
called double-diſtilled rum. It might be eaſy to rectify 
the ſpirit, and bring it to much greater purity than we 
uſually find it to be of: for it brings over in the diſtil- 
lation a very large quantity of the oil; and this is often 
ſo diſagreeable, that the rum mult be ſuffered to le by a 
long time to mellow before it can be uſed ; whereas, if 
well rectified, it would grow mellow much ſooner, and 
would have a much leſs potent flavour. | 

The beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for exportation 
and other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectified 
ſpirit. In this manner it would be tranſported in one 
balf the bulk it uſually is, and might be let down to the 
common proof-ſtrepgth with water when neceſſary : for 
the common. uſe of making punch, it would likewiſe ſerve 


be cleaner ; and the ſtrength might always be regulated 
o a much greater exactneſs than in the ordinary way. 
The only uſe to which it would not ſo well ſerve in 


e 


much better in the ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte would 


this tate, would, be the common practice of adulteration. 


NR ID it. | 
among our diſtillers; for when they want to mix a large 
portion of cheaper ſpirit with the tum, their buſineſs is 
to have it of the proof-ſtrength, and as full of rhe fla- 
vouring oil as they can, that it may drown the flavour of 
the ſpirits they mix with it, and extend its own, If 
the buſineſs of rectifying rum was more nicely managed, 
it ſeems a very practicable ſcheme to throw out ſo much 
of the oil, as to have it in the fine light ſtate of a clear 
ſpirit, but lightly impregnated with it; in this caſe it 
would very nearly -reſemble arrac, as is proved by the 
mixing a very ſmall quantity of it with a taſteleſs ſpirit, 
in which caſe the whole bears a very near reſemblance to 
arrac in flavour. | | 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated in England; 
ſome are ſo bare-faced as to do it with malt-ſpirit z but 
when it is done with molaſſes- ſpirit, the taſtes of both 
are ſo nearly allied, that it is not eafily diſcovered, The 
belt method of judging of it is, by ſetting fire to a little 
of it; and when it has burnt away all the inflammable 

part, examining the phlegm both by the taſte and ſmell. 
RUMELIA, in geography; the ſame with ancient Greece, 
now a part of Turky in Europe. 
RUMEN, the paunch, or tirſt ſtomach of ſuch animals as 
chew the cud, thence called ruminant animals. 
The rumen is by far the largeſt of all the ſtomachs, 
and in it the whole maſs of crude aliments, both ſolid 
and liquid, lies and macerates, to be thence tranſmitted _ 
to the mouth to be again chewed, comminuted, and fit- 
ted for farther digeſtion in the other ventricles. 
RUMEX, in botany, a genus of the hexandria/ trigynia 
claſs. The calix has three. leaves, and the corolla three 
connivent petals; and there is but one triangular ſeed. 
The ſpecies are 27, of which ten are natives of Britain. 

RUMFORD, a market-town of Eſſex, ten miles eaſt of 
London, a | | 

RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor or ground tim- 
bers, being the timbers which conſtitute her floor, and. 
are bolted to the keel, whoſe ends are rung-heads, 

RuxG-heads, in a ſhip, are made a little bending, to di- 
rect the ſweep or mold of the futtocks and navel timbers :. 

for. here the lines,. which make the compaſs. and bearing 
of a ſhip, do begin. "= 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters of the 

ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. 

RUNNER, in the ſea-language, a rope belonging to the 

garnet, and to the two bolt-tackles, It is reeved in a 
ſingle block, joined to the end of a pennant, and has at 
one end a hook to hitch into any thing, and at the other 
end a double block, into which is reeved the fall of the 
tackle, or the garnet, by which means it purchaſes more 
than the tackle would without it. 

RUNNET, or Renver, the acid juice found in the ſto- 

machs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, and 
are killed before the digeſtion is perfect. It curdles milk. 


" RUPERT's DroOPs,.a fort of glaſs-drops with long and 


lender tails, which burſt to pieces on the breaking off 
thoſe rails in any part; ſaid to have been invented by 
prince Rupert, and therefore called after his name. Tbis 
ſurpriſing phznomenon is ſuppoſed to riſe from hence, 
that while the glaſs is in fuſion, or in a melted ſtate, the 
particles of it are in a ſtate of repulſion; but being drop- 
ped into cold water, it ſo condenſes the particles in the 


} parts of their ſuperficies, that they are eaſily re- 
external par pt : f 2 
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| duced within the power of each other's attraction, and by 

that means they form a ſort of hard caſe, which keeps 
confined the beforementioned particles in their repulſive 

* ſtare; but when this outer-caſe is broke, by breaking off 
the tail of the drop, the ſaid confined particles have then 
2 liberty to exert their force, which they do by burſting 

the body of the drop, and reducing it to a very peculiar 

form of powder, ; ; 

RvuyexT-Forr, a ſettlement belonging to the Hudſon's Bay 
company, ſituated at the bottom of the ſaid bay, in W. 
long. 80®, N. lat. 51“. 

RUPICAPRA, in zoology. See Carra. 

RUPPIA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria tetragynia 
claſs. It has neither calix nor corolla ; but four pedi- 

cled ſeeds. There is one ſpecies, viz. the marina, or 
ſea-graſs. - 

RUPTURE, in ſurgery. See SurGERy. | 

RURAL, or RusT1c, in general, denotes ſomething that 
relates to the country. 

RUSCUS, zuTcxtr's BROOM, in botany, a plant of the 
dicecia ſyngeneſia claſs. The calix of the male conſiſts 
of {ix leaves; it has no corolla; the nectarium is cen- 
tral, oval, and perforated at the top: The calix, corol- 
la, and nectarium of the female are the ſame with thoſe 
of the male ; it has one ſtylus ; and the berry has three 

cells, and two feeds. There are five ſpecies, only one 
of them, viz. the aculeatus, knee-holly, or butcher's- 
* broom, a native of Britain. + 

RUSH, m botany. See Juxcvs. 

RUSSIA, or Mvuscovr, a large empire, comprehending 
a vaſt extent of country, in the moſt northerly parts of 


Europe and Aſia, from 249 to 1309, E. long. and be- 


tween 459% and 720 N. lat. 
Its capital cities are Moſcow and Peterſburg. 

RUST of a metal, the flower or calx thereof, procured by 
corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome men 
ſtruum. Water is the great inſtrument or agent in pro- 
ducing ruſt; and hence oils, and other fatty bodies, ſe- 
cure metals from ruſt; water being no menſtruum to oil, 
Ge. and therefore not able to make its way through it. 

All metals are liable to ruſt, even gold itſelf, if ex- 
poſed to the fumes of ſea.ſalt. h | 

RUSTIC, in architecture, implies a manner of building in 
imitation of nature, rather than according to the rules of 
art, See ARCHITECTURE, 5 

Ros ric work, is where the ſtones in the face, Cc. of a 

duilding, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched, or pick- 
ed with the point of a hammer. 


RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a diamond-ſhape, 


RK. ES 


) 

pierced through in the middle with a round hole. See 

Plate CXLVII. fig. 12. | | 
RUT, in huntiagg, the venery or copulation of deer, 
RUTA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogytia 


claſs. The calix has five ſegments ; the petals are con- 
cave; the germen is ſurrounded by ten melliferous pores , 
and the captule is lobbed. There are three ſpecies, none 
ot them natives of Britain. 5 
T'he dried herb is much uſed in medicine, by way of 
infuſion ; being eſteemed an excellent alexipharmic and 
cephalic, and accordingly preſcribed in the ſmall-yox, 
meaſles, and hyſteric and nervous caſes ; as alſo in peri- 
pneumonies and pleuriſies, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and 
to prevent the return of habitual colics. 
Goat Rue, in botany. See Gal EGA. 
Mcadow Rus See TharictrumM, 
Wall Rux. See ADlanTUum. 
Book of RUTH, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
being a kind of appendix to the book of Judges, and an 
introduction to thole of Samuel; and having its title 
from the perſon whoſe ſtory is here principally related. 
In this ſtory are obſervable the ancient rights of kindred 
and redemption, and the manner of buying the inheritance 
of the deceaſed, with other particulars of great note and 
antiquity, | 
RUTHYN, a market-towu of Denbighſhire, eight miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh. | 
RUTICILLA, in ornithology. See Myscvuara. 
RUTILUS, in ichthyology. See Cyr ixus. 
RUTLAND, the leaſt county in England, bounded by 
Lincolnſhire on the north-eaſt, by Northamptonſhire 
on the ſouth-eaſt,” and by Leiceſterſhire on the welt and 
north-weſt. | 
RYE, in botany. See SEcALE. | 
Rye, in geography, a borough and port town of Suſſex, 
ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh Channel, ſixty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of London, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. p 
RYNCHOPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of anſetes. The beak is ſtrait, the ſuperior man- 
dible being much ſhorter than the inferior, which is trun- 
cated at the point. The ſpecies are two, viz, the nigra 
and ſulva, both natives of America. 
RYPEN, a city and port-town of Jutland, in Denmark: 
E long. 9 N. lat. 55 300. 

RYSWICK, a fine village in Holland, between the Hague 
and Delft, where the peace in 1697 was concluded. 
RZCEZICA, a city of Lithuania, in Poland, ſituated on 

the river Nieper, E. long. 300, N. lat. 539. 
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W. long. 639, N. lat. 189. 


SABZANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of idolaters, much 


aucienter than the Jewiſh law. 


S. 


ABA, one of the Caribbee iſlands, ſubje& to the Dutch: 


S A B 


In the early ages of the world, idolatry was divided 
between two ſets ; the worſhippers of images, called Sz 
bzans, or Sabians; and the worſhippers of fire, called 
magi, See Maci, The 
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dies, which they fancied were animated by interior dei- 
ties, In the conſecratton of their images} they aſed 
many incantations to draw down into them from the ſtars 
thoſe intelligences for whom they erected them, whoſe 
po ver and influence they held afterwards dwelt in them. 
This religion, it is ſaid, firſt began among the Chalde- 
ans, with their knowledge in aftronomy : and from this 
it was, that Abraham ſeparated himſelf, when he came 
out of Chaldæa. From the Chaldzans it ſpread all over 
the eaſt; and from thence to the Grecians, who propa- 
gated it to all the nations of the known world. The 
remainder of this ſe& ſtill ſubſiſts in the eaſt; and pretend 
to derive their name from Sabius a ſon of Seth; and a- 
mong the books in which the doctrines of this ſect are 
contained, they have one which: they call the book of 
Seth, and which 
triarch. 42 | 3 
SABBATH, or the day of reſt, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Jew2, on the ſeventh day of the week, or Saturday, be- 
ginning from ſun ſet on Friday, to ſun- ſet on Saturday. 
The obſervation of the Sabbath began with the world: 
for God having employed fix days in its creation, ap- 
pointed the ſeventh as a day of reſt to be obſetved by 
man, in commemoration of that great event. On this 
day the Jews were commanded to abſtain from all labour, 
and to give teſt to their cattle, They were not allowed 
to go out of the city farther than two thouſand cnbits, or 
a mile; a cuſtom which was founded on the diſtance of 
the ark from the tents of the Iſraelites, in the wilder- 
neſs, after their leaving Egypt ; for being permitted to 
go, even on the ſabbath day, to the tabernacle to pray, 
they from thence inferred, that the taking a journey of 
no greater length, tho* on a different account, could not 
de a breach of the ſabbatical reſt. | 
As the ſeventh day was a day of reſt to the people, fo 
was the ſeventh year to the land; it being unlawful in this 
year to plow. or. fow, and whatever the earth mm 
belonged to the poor: this was called the ſabbatical 
year, The Jews, therefore, were obliged, during the 
ſix years, and more eſpecially the laſt, to lay up a ſuf- 
ficient ſtore for the ſabbatical year. 20 
The modern, as well as the ancient, Jews, are very 
ſuperſtitious in the obſervance of the ſabbath; they carry 
neither arms, nor gold nor ſilver about them, and are 
permitted neither to touch theſe, nor a candle, nor any 
thing belonging to the ſire; on which account they light 
15 lamps on Friday, which burn till the end of the ſab- 
ath. 4 | | 
SABBELLIANS, a ſect of Chriſtians of the IIId century, 
that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a philoſopher of 
Egypt, who openly taught that there is but one perſon in 
the Godhead. 
The Sabellians maintained, that the Word and the 
oly Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions of 
the Deity and held, that he who is in heaven is the Fa- 
ther of all things, deſcended into the virgin, became a 
chud, and: was born of her as a ſon ; ind that having 
accompliſhed the myſtery of our ſalvation, he. diffuſed 
himſelf on the apoſtles in tongues of fire, and was then 
denominated the Holy Ghoſt. This they explained by 
reſembling God to the ſun, the iHuminative virtue or 


Yor, III. N* 92, 2. 
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The Sab#ans began with worſhipping the heavenly bo- 


they pretend was written by that pa- 


Quality of which was the Word, and its warming virtue 


- 28 A C 
the Holy Spirit. The Word, they taught, was darted, 


like a divine ray, to accompliſh-the work of redemption; 


and that, being re aſcended to heaven, the influences of 
the Father were communicated after a hke manner to 
the apoſtles.  - | 


SABINA, in botany. See Juniyervs. 


SABINA, a province of Italy, in the pope's territories, 


- bounded by Umbria on the north, by Naples on the 


ealt, by the Campania of Rome on the ſouth, and by St 
Peter's Patrimony on the weſt. 12243 
SABLE, in zoology. See MusTELA. | 


"SABLE, in heraldry, denotes the colour black, in coats of 


arms belonging to gentlemen; but in thoſe of noblemen- 
it is called diamond; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, 
Saturn. See CoLouk. 
It is expreſſed in engraving by perpendicular and ho- 
rizontal hatches croſſing one another, as repreſented in 

Plate CXLVIL fig: 13. IE 

SABLUSTAN, a province of Perſia, which comprehend- 

ing Gaur and Candahor, is bounded by Choraſſan on the 

north, by India on the eaſt, and by Sigiſtian on the ſouth. 

RABRE,' a kind of ſword or ſcimiter, with a very broad 
and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little falcated. 
or crooked towards the point: it is the ordinary weapon. 
worn by the Turks, who are ſaid to be very expert in 
the uſe of it. : E 

SABURREA, Gar rs, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſoſ- 
ſils, found in minute maſſes, forming together a kind of 
powder, the ſeveral particles of which are of no determi. 
nate ſhape, nor have any tendency to the figure of cry. 
ſtal, but ſeem rudely broken fragments of larger maſſes ; 
not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, but retaining 
their figure in it, and not cohering by means of it into a 
maſs; conſiderably opake, and in many ſpecies ferment- 
ing wich acids; often fouled with heterogene matters, and 
not unfrequently taken in the coarſer ſtony and mineral or 
metalline particles. 5 

Gritts are of various colours, as, t. The {tony and 
ſparry gritts, of a bright or greyiſh white colour. 2. 
The red ſtony gritts. 3. The green ſtony gritis, com- 
poſed of homogene ſparry particles. 4. The yellow gritt, 
of which there is only one ſpecies, 5. The black and 

- blackiſh gritts, compoſed of ttony or talcy particles. 

ACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more or leſs violent, 
given by the horſeman to the horſe, in pulling or twitch... 

ing the reins of the bridle all on a ſudden, and with one 
pull, and that when a horſe lies heavy. upon the hand, 
er obſtinately arms himſelf. | 3. 

SACCAI, a city and port - town of Japan, ſituated on the 
bay of Mecao, three hundred miles ſouth · weſt of Jeddo: 
E. long. 135, and N. lat. 36. a 8 

SACCHARUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria digy- 
nia claſs. It has no calix, but long down in place of 
it; andthe corolla has two valves. There are two ſpe- 
cies, both natives of India. See SUGaR. 

SACCHARUM SATURNI, /ugar of lead, is thus ordered 
to be made in the London Diſpenſatory; boil ceruſ, 
with diſtilled vicegar, until the vinegar becomes ſufficient. 
ly ſweet ; then filter the vinegar through paper, and af. 

ter due evaporation ſet it to cryſtallize. : 

SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of ſaccus, ſigniſies 

alittle bag, and is applied to many parts of the body. See: 


A + SACER,, 
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SACER, in ornithology. See Far co. | 

SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to prieſts. See 
Paiksr. 

SACK of wool, a quantity of wool containing juſt twenty- 
two ſtone, and every (tone fourteen pounds. In Scot- 
land, a ſack is twenty-four ſtone, each ſtone containing 
ſixteen pounds. 


Sack of cotton b, a quantity from one hundred and a 
half to four hundred weight, | 

Sacks of earth, in fortification, are canvas bags filled with 
earth. They are uſed in making retrenchments in haſte, 
to place on parapets, or the head of the breeches, &c. to 
repair them, when beaten down. 

SACKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, being 
a ſort of trumpet, though different from the common 
trumpet both in form and fize : it is fit to play a baſs, 
and 1s contrived to be drawn out or ſhortened, accord- 
ing to the tone required, whether grave or acute. The 

Italians call it trombone, and the Latins tuba ductilis. 

SACRAMENT, ſignifies, in general. a ſign of a thing ſa- 
cred and holy ; and is defined to be an outward and vi- 
ſible ſign of a ſpiritual grace. Thus there are two objects 
in a ſacrament, the one the object of the ſenſes, and the 
other the object of faith. Proteſtants admit only of two 
ſacraments, baptiſm and the euchariſt or Lord's ſupper; 
but the Roman-catholics own ſeven, viz. baptiſm, confir- 

mation, the euchatiſt, penance, extreme unction, ordina- 

tion. and marriage. | 
The Romaniſts, however, by way of eminence, call 
the euchariſt the holy ſacrament. Thus to expoſe the 
holy facrament, is to lay the conſecrated hoſt on the al- 
tar to be adored The proceſſion of the holy ſacrament, 
is that in which this hoſt is carried about the church, or 
about a town. 12051 

SACRAMENTARY, an ancient Romiſh church-book, 
which contains all the prayers and ceremonies practiſed 

at the celebration of the ſacraments. 
It was wrote by pope Gelaſius, and afterwards reviſed, 

... corrected, and abridged by St Gregory | 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly offered 

_ and conſecrated to God, with benedictious, unions, Cc. 

SACRIFICE, a folemn act of religious worſhip, which 
conſiſted in dedicating or offering up ſomething animate 
or inanimate on an altar, by the hands of the prieſt, ei- 
ther as an expreſſion of their gratitude to the Deity for 
ſome ſignal mercy, or to acknowledge their dependance 
on him, or to conciliate his favour. The origin of ſacri- 
fices is by ſome aſcribed to the Phœnicians: but Porphy- 

ry aſcribes it to the Egyptians, who firſt offered the firſt- 
fruits of theit grounds to the gods, burning them upon 
an altar of turf: thus in the moſt ancient ſacrifices there 
were neither living creatures, nor any thing coſtly or 
magnificent, and no myrrh or frankincenſe. Atvlength 
they began to burn perfumes : and afterwards men lea- 
ving their ancient diet of herbs and roots, and beginning 
to uſe living creatures for food, they began alſo to change 
their ſacrifices, The ſcriptures, however, furniſh us with 

i. a different account : for Noab, it is ſaid, ſacrificed ani- 
mals at his coming out of the ark ; and even Abel him- 
ſelf ſacrifi : ed the beſt and fatteſt of his flock ; but Grotius 

at thinks it more probable that he contented himſelf with 
making a mere oblation of his lambs, Cc. without flay- 

ing chem. | t Glien 4: Ale 
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neſs; and to this general form added 


. 6. A 2C2 
The Jews had two forts of ſacrifices, taking the word 
in its Jargeſt ſigniſication: The firſt were offerings, of 
tythes, firit.fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, and the 
like; and the lait, offerings of ſlaughtered animals. When 
an Iſraelite offered a loaf or a cake, the prieſt broke it in 
two parts; and ſetting aſide that half which he reſerved for 
himſelf, broke the other into crumbs, poured oil, wine, 
incenſe, and (alt upon it, and ſpread the whole upon the 
fire of the altar. If theie offeriogs were accompanied 
with the ſacrifice of an animal, they were thrown u 
the victim to be conſumed along with it. If the offering 
were of the ears of new corn, they were parched at the 
fire, rubbed in the hand, and then offered to the prieſt 
in a veſſel, over which he poured oil, incenſe, wine and 
ſalt, and then burnt it upon the altar, having firſt taken 
as much of it as of right belonged to himſelf. . 
The principal ſacrifices among the Hebrews conſiſted of 
bullocks. ſheep, and goats ; but doves and turtles were 
accepted from thoſe who were not able to bring the other; 
theſe beaſts were to be perfect, and without blenuſh. The 
rites of facrificing were various, all of which are yery 
minutely deſcribed in the books of Moſes ; 
The manner of {acrificing among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was as follows, In the choice of the victim, they 
took care that it was without blemiſh or 1imperfeQion 
its tail was not to be too ſmall at the end; the tongue 
not black, nor the ears cleft ; and that the bull was one 
that had never been yoked. The victim being pitched 
upon, they gilt his forehead and korns, eſpecialliy if a bull, 
heiter, or cow. The head they alſo adorned with a gar- 
land of flowers, a woollen infula or holy fillet, whence 
hung two rows of chaplets with twiſted ribbands ; and on 
the middle of the body a kind of ſtole pretty large. hung 
down on each fide ; the leſſer vict ms were only adorned 
with garlands and bundles or flowers, together with white 
tufts or wreaths. | $6: 
The victims thus prepared were brought before the al- 
tar; the leſſer heing driven to the place, and the great- 
er led by an halter; when if they made any ſtruggle, ot 


” 


| refuſed to go, the refiltance was taken for an il] omen, 


and the ſacrifice frequently was fer aſide. The vi&tm 
thus brought was carefully examined, to fee that there 
was no defect in it: then the prieſt, clad in bis ſacerdotal 
habit, and accompanied with the ſacriſi ers and other at- 
tendants, and being waſhed and purificd according to the 
ceremonies preſcriied, turned to the right-hand and went 
round the altar, ſprinkling it with meal and hely- water, 
and alſo beſprinkling thoſe who were preſent, Theothe 
crier proclaimed with a loud voice, - Who is here? To 
which the people replied, Many and good. The prieſt 
then having exhorted the people to join with him by a- 
ing, Let us pray, confeſſed his owa unworthineſs, ac. 

knowledging that he had been guilty of divers fins ; for 
which he begged pardon of the gods, hoping that the) 
would be pleaſed to grant his requeſts, accept the oblz- 
tions offered them, and ſend them all health and. happ!” 
petitions for ſu 


particular fafours as were then defired. Prayers being 
ended, the prieſt took a cup of wine; and having ralted 
it himſelf, cauſed his aſſiſtants to do the like; and then 
poured forth the remainder between the boos of the 
victim. Then the prieſt or the crier, or ſometimes the 


moſt honourable perſon in the company, killed the by. 
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by knocking it down, or cutting its throat, If the ſacri- 
fice was in honour of the celeſtial gods, the throat was 
turned up towards heaven, but if they ſacrificed to the 
heroes or infernal gods, the victim was killed with its 
throat towards the ground. If by accident the beaſt e- 
ſcaped the ſtroke, leaped up after it, or expired with pain 
and difficulty, it was thought to be unacceptable to the 
gods The beaſt being killed, the prieſt inſpected its en- 
| trails, and made predictions from them. They then 
red wine, together with frankiacenſe, into the fire, 
to increaſe the flame, and then laid the ſacrifice on the 
altar; which in the primitive times was burnt whole to 
the gods, and thence called an holocauit ; but in after- 
times, only part of the victim was confumed in the fire, 
and the remainder reſerved for the ſacrificers; the thighs, 
and ſometimes the entrails, being burnt to their honour, 
the company feaſted upon the reit, While the ſacritice 
was burning, the prieſt, and the perſon who gave the 
ſacrifice, jointly prayed, laying their hands upon the al- 
tar. Sometimes they played upon muſical inſtruments in 
the time of the ſacrifice, and on ſome occaſions they dan- 
ced round the altar, ſinging ſacred hymns in honour of 
the gods. 
SacrtFice, is alſo a name of an ifland in the gulph of 
Mexico, forty-five miles eaſt of La Vera Cruz; it is ſub - 
jet ro the Spaniards. 
SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſacred things, or 

thoſe Jevored to the ſervice of God. 
SACRISTAN, a charch-officer, otherwiſe called ſexton. 
Se SEXTON, «A 
S$ACRISTY, in church hiſtory, an apartment in a church, 
where the ſacred urenfils were kept; being the ſame with 

our veſtry, Sce VesTay. | 
SACRO-LUMBARIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 203. 
SACRUM os. See AnAToONY, p. 170. 
SADERASAPATAN, a port-town of the coaſt of Cor- 
mandel forty miles ſouth of Fort St George. Here the 
Dutch have a factory. 0 
SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, contrived for the 
conveniency of the rider. | 2 

A hunting ſaddle is compoſed of two bows, two bands, 
fore-bolſters, pannels, and ſaddle-ſtraps; and the great 
ſaddle has, beſides theſe parts, corks, hind-bolſters, and 
a trouſſe-quin. | 9 F | 

The pommel is common to both. . 
SADDUCEES, in Jewiſh antiquity, a famous ſect among 
the ancient Jews, fo called from their founder Sadoc. 
Antigonus of Socho, preſident of the ſanheJrim at Jeru- 
ſalem, and teacher of the law in the divinity ſchool of 
that city. Having often, in his lectures, aſſerted 10 his 
ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile 

manner, with reſpe& to reward, but only out of filial 
love and fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc and Baithus, 
* inferred from thence, that there were no rewards or pu- 
niſhments after this life; and, therefore, ſeparating 
"from the ſchool of their maſter, they raught that there 
was no reſurrection, nor future (tate. Many embracing 

this opinion, gave riſe to the ſect of the Sadducees, who 
were a kind of Epicdreans, but differing from them in 
| this, that though they denied a future ſtate, yet they al- 
| lowed the world was created by the power of God, and 
_ Zoverned by his providence ; whereas the followers of 
'Epicurus denied bonn. 
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The Sadducees denied all manner of predeſtination 
whatever; and not only rejected all unwritten traditions, 
but alſo all the books of the Old Teſtament, excepting 
the Pentateuch, ; 
SAFE Gvar, a protection formerly granted to a ſtran- 
ger, who feared violence from ſome of the king's ſub- 
jects, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 1 
SAFFRON, in botany, . See Crocus. 
Meadow SarrrON, in botany. See CoLcnicun. 
SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c. a gum-reſin, brought 
to us in two forms: the finer and purer is in looſe gra- 
nules, or ſingle drops: the coarſer kind is in maſſes com - 
. of cheſe drops of various ſizes, cemented together 
y a matter of the ſame kind. In either caſe, it is of a 
firm and compact ſubſtance, confiderably heavy, and of a 
reddiſh colour on the outſide, browniſh within, and ſpot. 
ted in many places with ſmall yellowiſh or whitiſh ſpecks. 
Its ſmell is ſtrong and diſagreeable : its taſte acrid and 
unpleaſant. "P60 the | Dy 
It is brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies. 
Sagapenum is a very great attenuant, aperient, and 
diſcutient ; it is good in all diſorders of the breaſt that 
owe their origin to a tough phlegm. : 
SAGE, in botany. See SaLvia. 
SAGENE, a Ruſſian long meaſure, five hundred of which 
make a werſt : the ſagene is equal to ſeven Engliſh feet. 
SAGINA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria tetrag nia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of four leaves, and the corolla 
of four petals; the capſule has four cells, and four 
valves, containing many ſeeds. Thereare three ſpecies, 
two of them natives of Britain, viz. the procumbens, 
or pearl-wort ; and the erecta, or the leaſt ſtirch wort. 
SAGITTA. in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY, p. 487- 
SAGITTAL SvurTvuxx, in anatomy. Sce Ax A Tou x, p. 


152. | 
SAGITTARIA, in botany, a genus of the monœcia poly- 
andria claſs, The_calix of the male conſiſts of three 
"ſegments, and the corolla of three petals :; and the ſta- 
mina are about 24. The calix and corolla of the fe- 
male are the ſame with thoſe of the male; it has no piſ- 
tillum; and the ſeeds are many, and naked. The ſpe- 
cies are four, only one of them, viz. the ſagittifolia, or 
arrow head. a native of Britain. | 2 


SAGITTARIUS, in aſtronomy. See As TRONVOux r, p. 
87. | A 
8460, a ſimple brought from the Eaſt· Indies, of conſi- 


derable uſe in diet as a reſtorative. | * 
Sago is a ſort of bread produced in the following man- 
ner, from a tree called landan, growing in the Moluccos. 
When a tree is felled, they cleave it in two in the 
middle, and dig out the pith, which is eatable, when it 
comes freſh out of the tree. They pound it in a mor- 
tar, till it is reduced into a kind of powder ſomewhat like 
meal. Then they putin a ſearce made of the bark of the 
ſame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made of its leaves, 
and pour water on it, which ſeparates the pure part of 
the powder from the woody fibres wherewith the pith a- 
bounds. The flour thus filtrated they call ſagu, which 
they make into paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces.” 
AGREE, in ichthyology. See SqvaLvs. 7 
SAICK, or Sarque, a Turkiſh veſſel, very common in 
the Levant for carrying of merchandize. ** — 
SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral — ft 


„ 
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canvas, ſewed together bythe lifts; and edged round with 


a cord, faſtened to the yards of a ſhip, to make it drive 
before the wind. See Surv. 

SAILING, properly denotes the art of navigating and 

Working a ſhip, or of cauſing her to obſerve ſuch motions 
and direRions as are aſhgned by the navigator; in which 
ſenſe, failing differs from navigation, and mult-be learn- 
ed by pradtice on ſhipboard, See NaviGaTION. 

SAINT, in the Romiſh churh, a holy perſon deceaſed, and 

ſince his deceaſe canonized by the pope, after ſeveral in- 
formations and ceremonies. See CANONIZATION. 

SAINT-FOIN, in botany. See HeDYSARUM, and AGR1- 
- CULTURE, p. 65. 

Sar, one of the iNlands of cape Verd, fituated in the At- 
lantic ocean: W. long. 23?, lat. 19%. 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain in the province of Leon, 
fituated on the river Tormes: W. long. 69 10', N. 
lat. 419. 

SALAMANDER, in n zoology. See LACERTA. 

SALAMIS, an iſland in the gulph of Engia, in European 
Turky, firuated in E. long. 349, N. lat.-37* 32“, being 

about fifty miles in circumference. - | 

SALEM, a port-town of New England, a little north of 
Boſton. 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the root of a faeces. of 
orchis. See Orcas. 

Salep ſhould be choſen clean, * and hard : it is very 
little liable either to decay or ſophiſtication. The ſalep 
differs very little from the common orchis in virtue. Its 
appearance is owing to the manner of preparing it, and 
conſequently this may be done from the roots of orchis 
of our own growth. To prepare theſe in imitation of 

' falep, Mr. Geoffroy choſe the largeſt, faireſt, and plump- 

elt roots he could find: theſe he nicely ſkinned; then 

- throwing them into cold water, he ſuffered them to ma- 

. cerate there for ſome time: after this he lightly boiled 
them, and then taking them out of the water and drain- 

| Ing them, he had them ſtrung upon threads to be dried 
in a warm dry air: when the roots were thoroughly dried, 

- they were very tranſparent, and reſembled pieces of tra- 
gacanth, and continued dry and hard. The roots thus 

prepared may be reduced to powder, which will diſſolve 
away in boiling water; and a ſcruple of it will make a 

baſos full of jelly, in the manner of the Turkiſh ſalep. 

This jelly is an admirable medicine in all cafes in which 
{alep is preſcribed; and the powder may be given with 
great ſucceſs in aſſes- milk for diſeaſes of the breaſt. 

SALERNO, a city and port-town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples and the hither prigcipate, ſituated on a 
day of the Tuſcan ſea: E. long. 15 200, N. lat. 40? 400. 

SALE T, in war, a light covering or armour for the head, 

- anciently worn by the light horſe, only differing from 

the caſk in that it had no creſt, and was little more than 
a bare cap. 

SALIANT, in fortification, denotes projecting. There 
- are two kinds of angles, the one ſaliant, which are thoſe 
that preſent their point outwards ; the other re-entering, 

Which have their points inwards. See ForTiFiCaTON. 

SALIANT, SaLIE NT, or SAILLANT, in heraldry, is ap- 
plied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs are 

raiſed in a leaping poſture. See Plate CXLVII. hg. 14. 

SALIC,,or SAaL1iQuE Law, an ancient and fundamental 


law of the kingdom of France,, uſually ſuppeſed to have 


1 i 


been made by Pharamond, or at Jeaſt by Clovis, in vir. 
tue whereof males are only to inherit. | 

SALICORNIA, in botany, a genus of the monandria n mo- 
nogynia claſs, The calix is ventricoſe and entire; it 
has no corolla, and but one ſeed. The ſpecies are four, 
only one of them, viz. the europza, or marſh lampire, 
a native of Britain. 

SALII, in Roman antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there 
were twelve, inſtituted by Numa, wearing painted parti. 
coloured garments and high bonnets, with a ſteel- cuiraſſe 
on the breaſt. They were called ſalii from /a/tare, to 
dance; be-auſe, after aſſiſting at facrifices, they went 
dancing about the ſtreets, with bucklers in the left hand, 
and a rod in the right, ſtriking muſically on one another's 
bucklers with their rods, and linging bymos' in nt 
the gods. 

SALINA, anciently Salamis, a port-town of the iNland. of 
Cyprus, lituated on the ſouth ide of the iſland, in 1 
long 34 30“, and N. lat. 34% 300. 

SALINE, a name given to a preparation of ſea-ſalt, pro 
cured from the froth of the E. hardened by the fur in 
hot countries, It is called by fome authors-pilatro de 
Levante, and is uſed in glaſs- making; ard in the making 
the fine purple colour from cochineal, by boiling it in a 
ſmall quantity, with the bran and ſcœenugreek, of which 
the magiſtery is made for that purpoſe. ls 

SALISBURY, the capital city of Wiltſhire, fituated eighty 
miles welt of London, and thirty-five miles {outh:ealt: of 
Briſtol. It ſends two members to parliament. 

SALIVA, srirrrz, a thin pellucid humour, * 
from the arterial blood, by the glands about the mouth 

and fauces, and conveyed, by proper ſalival ducts, into 
the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. See AnaTowy, p. 30). 

SALIVAL, an epithet applied to the glands and duds 

on fupply and ſecrete the ſaliva, See OT; 


p. 307. 

SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the fox of 
ſaliva, by means of medicines, moſtly by mercury. The 
chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belonging to the glands 
and the membrana adipoſa, and principally in the cure of 
the venereal diſeaſe, though itis ſometimes alſo uſed in epi- 
demic diſeaſes, cutaneous diſeaſes, &c. whoſe criſes tend 
that way. See Mepicine. _ 

SALIX. in botany, a genus of the dicecia unde olafs. 
The amentum of both male and female conſiſts of ſcales; 
none of them have any corolla; the ſtylus is biſid; the 
capſule has but one cell, and two valves; and the ſeeds 
are pappo''s, There are 31 ſpecies, 18 of them natives 
of Britain. 

SALEE, a port-town of the empire of dee in the 
kingdom of Fez, ſituated on the coaſt of the Atlantic o- 
cean: W. long. 79, and N. lat. 349. 

SALLY, in the Sth. art, the ſuing out of the beſieged 
from their town or fort, and falling upon the beſiegers 
in their works, in order to cut them off, -nail their cannon, 
binder the progreſs of their approaches, deſtroy. their 
works, Oc. 

SALMO, in ichthyology. a genus belonging to the order 
of abdominales: The head is ſmooth, and furniſhed with 
teeth, and a tongue; the rays of the gills are from four 
to ten; the back fin is fat behind; and the _ ture 
many rays. There are 29 ſpecies. 6 1 U 

rr er ter aj See FISHERY, 
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SALOON, in architecture, a very lofty ſpacious hall, 
vaulted at top, and ſometimes comprehending two ſtories 
or ranges of windows, | 

SALONICHI, a city and port-town of Macedon, in Tur- 
ky, anciently called Theſſalonica, two hundred and ſixty 
miles welt of Conſtantinople: E long 24®, N. lat. 41“. 
SALFPA, in ichthyology, See Straus. 

SALSETTE, an iſland on the weltern coaſt of the hither 
India, ſeperated from that of Bombay by a narrow chan- 
nel : it belongs to the Portugueſe, and is twenty miles 
long, and ſeventeen broad. 

SALSOLA, in botany. See Kari. | | 
SALT, the name of a ſeries or ſu diviſion of foſſils, natu- 
rally and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable, and ſoluble 
in water. See CHEMISTRY, p. 122, Cc. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a St. An- 
dte 's croſs; which may be ſaid to be compoſed of a bend 
dexter and ſiniſter. croſſing each other in the centre of 
the eſcutcheon. See Plate CXLVIIL. fig. 15. 
SALT-PETRE. See Niras. 

SALTSBURG, the capital of an archbiſhopric of the ſame 
n-me, in Bavaria, ſituated on the river Saltza, ſeventy 
miles eaſt of Munich: E. long. 139, N. lat. 47® 4 
SALVADORA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The calix has four ſegments ; it has no 
corolla; the berry contains but one ſeed, furniſhed with 
an aun There is one ſpecies, .a native of India. 
SALVAGE MONEY, a reward allowed by the civil and 


ger of the ſeas, pirates, or enemies, 

Where any ſhip is in danger of being ſtranded, or dri- 
ven on ſhore, juſtices of the peace are to command the 
conſtables to aſſemble as many perſons as are neceſſary to 
preſerve it; and on its being preſerved by their means, 
the perſons aſſiſting therein ſhall in thirty days after be 
paid a reaſonable reward for their ſalvage, otherwiſe the 
ſhip or goods ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the officers of 
the cuſtoms as a ſecurity for the ſame. 

SALVIA, in bo any, a genus of the diandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla is unequal ; and the filaments fixed 
tranſver'ely to a pedicle, re are 32 ſpecies, two of 
them native of Britain, viz. the p:atenſis, or meadow- 
clary ; and the verbera, or wild-clary. 
SALUTATION, che act of ſaluting, greeting, or paying 
reſpect and reverence to any one. 

There is a great variety in the forms of ſalutation. 
The orientals ſalute by uncovering their feet, laying their 
hands on their breaſts, Oc. In Britain, we ſalute by 
uncoyering the he d. ending the body, &c. The pope 
makes no reverence to any mortal, except the emperor, 
to whom he ſtoops a very little, when he permits him to 
kiſs his lips 
SALUZZO, a city of Italy, the capital of a marquiſate of 
0g fame name in Piedmont, ſeventeen miles ſeuth of 

urin, | 
SAM4RCAND, à city of Uſbec Tartary, formerly its 
Capitz]: E. long. 669, N. lat. 409. 

SAMARIA, an ancient city of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turky, 
fo.ty-tve miles north of Jeruſalem. 

SAMARITANS, an ancient ſe& among the Jews, ſtill 
ſu ſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the {ame 
name. — e 

lis origin was in the time of Rehoboam, under whoſe 
Vor. III. Ne. 92. ä 2 
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ſtatute law, for the ſaving of ſhips or goods from the dan- 
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reign the people of Iſrael were divided into two diſtinct 
kingdoms, that of Judah and that of Iſrael ; when the 
capital of the latter being Samariaz the IIraelites obtain» 
ed the name of Samaritans. 

They were anciently guilty of idolatry, and the rab- 
bins pretend, that they worſhipped the hgure of a dove 
on mount Gerizim ; but the preſent Samaritans, who are 
but few in number, are far from being idolaters, Thcy 
celebrate the paſſover every year, on the fourteenth day 
of the firſt month, on mount Gerizim, and begin that 
feaſt with the ſacriſice appointed for that purpoſe in Ex- 
edus: they keep the ſabbath with all the cigour with 
which it is injoined in the book of Exodus, none among 

them ſtirring out of doors but to the ſynagogue: they 
ſacrifice nowhere but on mount Ger:zim : they obſerve 
the feaſts of expiation, tabernacles, harveit, Cc. and 
never defer circumciſion bey nd the eighth day; they 
never marry their nieces, as the Jews do; have dut one 
wife; and in fine, do nothing but what is commanded in 
the law. | ; 

SAMBALLAS, or SamBLAs 1SLANDS, ſeveral iſlands ſi- 
tuated in the American ocean, near the coaſt of Darien, 

none of which are inhabited: E long 819, N lat. 0%. 

SAMBUCUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria trigy- 
nia claſs, The calix and corolla conſiſt of five ſegments ; 
and the berry contains three feeds. There are four ſpe- 
cies, two of them natives of Britain, viz. the nigra, or 
common elder; and the ebulus, or dwarf elder. 

The inner green bark of this fhrub is gently cathartic. 

SAMIAN earrTH. in the materia medica the name of tuo 
ſpecies of marle uſed in medicine, viz. 1. The white kind, 
called by the ancients collyrium ſamium ; being aſtrin- 

ent, and therefore good in diarrhzas dyſenteries, and 
orrhages ; they alſo aſed it externally in inflamma- 
tions of all kinds. 2 The browniſh white kind, cailed 
aſter ſamius, by Dioſcorides-: this alſo ſtands recommend» 
ed as an aftringent. 5 

SAMOGITIA. a maritime province of Poland, bounded by 
Courland on the north, and by the Baltic on the welt, 

SAMOIDA, che moſt northerly province ot Ruſha in Eu- 
rope, ſituated on the frozen ocean, and the river Oby. 

SAMOLUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla is rotated; the ſtamina ate for- 
tified by ſcales; and the capſule bas one cell. There is 
but one ſpecies, viz. the valerandi, or round-leaved wa- 
ter pimperacl, a native of Britain. 

SAMOS, a fertile iſland of the Archipelago, thirty miles 
ſourh of Smyrna: E long. 27? 3o', N. lat. 37“ 30". 
SAMOTHRACIA, a fmall ifland in the Egean ſea, near 

the coaft of Thrace. 

SAMPSEANS, in church-hiſtory, an ancient ſect, who 
were properly /neither Jes, Chriftians, nor Gentiles, 
though they took their name from the Hebrew word /e- 
mes, fun; as though they worſhipped that planet. 

They acknowledged only one God; waſh<d themſelves 
often; and in almoſt every thing attached themielves to 
the religion of the Jews. 

Books of SAMUEL, wo canonical books of the Old Teſta. 
ment, ſo called as being uſually aſcribed to the prophet 
Samuel. 5 

The books of Samuel, and the books of Kings, are a 
continued hiſtory of the reigns of the Kings of Ifrael and 
Judah; for which reaſon the books of Samuel are like- 
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wiſe Ryled the firſt and ſecond books of Kings. Since 
tue firſt twenty-four chapters contain all that relates to 


the hiſtory of Samuel, and the latter part of the firſt 
book, and ail the ſecond, include the relation of events 
that happened after the death of that prophet, it has been 
ſuppaſed that Samuel was author only of the ſirſt twenty- 
four chapters, and that the prophets Gad and Nathan fi- 
niſhed the work. The firſt book of Samuel comprehends 
the tranſactions under the government of Eli, and Sa- 
muel; and under Saul, the firlt king; and allo the acts of 
David, whilſt he lived under Saul; and is ſuppoſed to in- 
ciude the ſpace of a hundred and one years, The ſecond 
book contain, the hiſtory of about forty years, and is 


wholly ſpent in relating the tranſactions of king David's 
reign. 


SAMYDA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 


cliſs. The calix conſiſts of five coloured leaves; it has 
no corolla; and the berry has three valves, aad one cell. 
There are five ſpecies, none of them natives of Britaia, 


SANCTIFICATION, the act of ſanctifying, or rendering 


SANCTION, che authority given to a judicial act, by which | 


S 


a thing holy. 
The reformed divines define ſanQification to be an act 
of God's grace, by which a perſon's deſires and affections 


are alienated from the world, and by which he is made 


to die to fin, and to live to righteouſneſs; or, in other 


words, to feel an abhorrence of all vice, and a love of vir- 
tue and religion. | 


it becomes legal and authentic. 


ANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo called Sanctum ſanc- 


torum, or Holy of holies, was the holieſt and moſt re- 
tired part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which the ark 
of the covenant was preſerved, and into which none but 
the high prieſt was allowed to enter, and that only once 
2 year, to intercede for the people. Some diſtinguiſh 
the ſanctuary from the ſanctum ſanctorum, and maintain 
that the whole temple was called the ſanQuary. 

To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
ſ:znQuary, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale: becanſe, 
among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of the prieſts to keep 
ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating all 
weights by, though theſe were not at all different from 
the royal, or profane weights. 

Sanctuary, in the Romiſh church, is alſo uſed for that 
part of the church in which the altar is placed, encompaſ- 


ſed with a rail or baluſtrade. 


SANCTUARY, in our ancient cuſtoms, is the ſame with a- 


ſylum. See ASYLUM, 


SAND, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils, the characters 
of which are, that they are found in minute concretions; 


forming together a kind of powder, the genuine particles 
of which are all of a tendency to one determinate ſhape, 
and appear regular, though more or leſs compleat concre- 


tions; not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, or form- 


ed into a coherent maſs by means of it, but retaining their 
fGpure in it; tranſparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and 
not diſſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with, acids. Sands are 


ſubject to be variouſly blended both with homogene and 
beterogene ſubſtances, as that of tales, Cc. and hence, 
as well as from their various colours, are ſubdivided into 
a number of ſpecies. 

SAND. AGs, in the art of war, are bags filled with earth 
or ſand, holding each about a cubic foot: their uſe is to 


, 
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raiſe parapets in haſte, or to repair what is beaten down 


SANDECK, atowa of little Poland, thirty-five miles ſouth. 


 ealt of Cracow. 


SAND-EEL, amrodytes, in ichthyology, See Anynyy. 


TES. 


SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of flipper worn on the 


feet by the Greck and Roman ladies, made of gold, (i; 
or other precious (tuff, conſiſting of a ſole, with an hal. 
low at one extreme to embrace the ancle, bur leaving the 
upper part of the foot bare. 

Sandal, is alſo uſed for a ſhoe or flipper worn by the 
pope, and other Romiſh prelates, when they officiate, 
It 1s alſo the name of a ſort of ſlipper worn by (every 
congregations of reformed monks. This laſt conſiſts of 
no more than a mere leathern ſole, faſtened with latches 
or buckles, all the reſt of the foot being left bare, The 
capuchins wear ſandals; the recollects, clogs: the former 
are of leather, and the latter of wood, 


SAN DARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful natiye 


folhl, though too often confounded with the common fac- 
titious red arſenic, and with the red matter formed by 
melting the common yellow orpiment. | 

It is a pure ſubſlance, of a very even and regular ſtruc. 
ture, is throughout of that colour which our dyers term 
an orange-ſcarlet, and is conſiderably tranſparent even in 


. the thickeſt pieces. But though, with reſpect to colour, 


it has the advantage of cinnabar while in the maſs, it is 
vaſtly inferior to it when both are reduced to powders, It 
is moderately bard, and remarkably heavy, and, whenex- 
poſed to a moderate heat, melts and flows like oil: if ſet 
on fire, it burns very briſkly. 
It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper and 
filver mines; and is fold to the painters, who find it a 
very fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qualities in 


medicine, are no more aſcertained at this tirae, than thoſe 
of the yellow orpiment. 


Gum-SANDARACH, is a dry and hard refin, uſually met with 


in looſe granules, of the bigneſs of a pea, a horſe - bean, 
or larger; of a pale whitiſh yellow, tranſparent, and of a 
reſiaous ſmell, brittle, very .inflammable, of an acrid and 
aromatic taſte, and diffuſing a very pleaſant ſmell when 
buroing. It is produced from a ſpecies of the juniper. 

It flows only Com theſe trees in hot countries; but the 
natives promote its diſcharge by making incifions ia the 
bark. | | 

Sandarach is good in diarrhceas, and in hæmorrhages. 

The varniſh-makers make a kind of varniſh of it by dil- 
ſolving it in oil of turpeatine or liaſeed, or in ſpirit of 
wine. 


SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, continually caſt up from the 


metal, as it is called, whereof glaſs is made; and, ſwim- 
ming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed of. | 

Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out in the eruptions 

of. volcanos; ſome is of a fine white, and others tinged 
bluiſh or yellowiſh. | 
Sandiver is detergent, and good for foulneſſes of the 

ſkin. It is alſo uſed by gilders of iron, 
SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red. lead, made of ceruſe, 
but much inferior to the true minium. 


SANDWICH, one of the cinque-ports, in Kent, ten miles 


eaſt of Canierbury: it ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives the title of Ear! to the noble family of Monta- 
ue. i | | 
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verſion of chyle into true blood. See Cyyrs, _ 

SANGUINARIA, BT oD- wer, in,botany, a genus of the 
polyandria monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of eight 
petals, and the calix of two leaves; the pod is oval, with 
one cell. There is but one ſpecies, a native of America. 

SANGUINE, in general, ſomething abounding with, or 
reſembling blood. See BLoop, 

SANGUIS, See Brood. 

SANGUISORBA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria 

- monogynia claſs. The calix has two leaves; and the ger- 
men is ſituate between the calix and corolla. There are 
three ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the officinalis, or 
burnet, a native of Britain, the leaves of which are mildly 
aſtringent. 

SANHEDRIM, among the Jews, the great council of the 
nation, conſiſting of ſeventy ſenators, taken partly from 
among the prieſts and levites, and partly out of the in- 
ferior judges, who formed what was called the leſſer ſan- 
hedrim, The room they met in was a rotunda, half of 
which was built without the temple, and half within. 
The naſi, or preſident of the ſanhedrim, ſat upon a throne, 
with his deputy on his right hand, his ſub-deputy on his 
left, and the other ſenators ranged in order on each fide, 

The authority of this council wes very extenſive: for 
they decided ſuch cauſes as were brought before them by 
way of appeal from the inferior courts; and the king, 
the high-prieſts, and prophets, were under the juriſdiction 
of this tribunal. They had the right of judging in ca- 
pital caſes, and ſentence of death might not be pronoun- 
ed in any other place ; for which reaſon the Jews were 
forced to quit this hall, when the power of life and death 
was taken out of their hands, forty years before the de- 
{truftion of the temple, and three years betore the death 
of Chriſt, | 

There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims in Paleſtine, 
each of which conſiſted of twenty-three perſons ; all theſe 
depended on the great ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem, 

SANICULA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs The umbellæ are thick; the fruit is rough; and 
the lowers of the diſk are abortive. The ſpecies are 
three, only one of them, viz. the europæa, or ſanicle, 
is a native of Britain. The leaves are ſuppoſed to be 
velnerary. 

SANIDIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
folils,” of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but neither of the 
rhomboidal nor columnar kinds, nor any other way diſ- 
tinguiſhable by its external figure, being made up of ſe- 
veral olain flat plates, ; 

SANTES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid matter, iſſuing 
from wounds ; it differs from pus, which is thicker and 
VWhiter. . . 

SSINQUHAR, a borough-town of Scotland, in che county 
of Nith{4ile, twenty-one miles north of Dumfries. 

SANTA cLAraA, an iſland in the Pacific Ocean, ſituated 
ia he bay of Guayquil : W. long. 809, S. lat, 3* 15”. 
ra CRUZ, a port-town on the north ſide of the iflind 


of Cuba, in North America: W. long. 85 30), N. lat. 


2X” 2&, ; | 
SANTA FE, the capital of New Mexico: W. long. 109“, 
N. lat. 36. 1 2 


ANTA FE PDE BAGOTA, the capital of Terra Firma, in. 


South America : W. long. 74%, N. lat. 45 30 . 
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SANGUIFICATION, in the animal œconemy, the con- Sax TA MARIA, a town of Terra Firma, in the province of 


SANTALUM, in botany, a genus of the octandria mono- 


SANTILLANA, a city and E of Spain, the ca- 
r 


Darien, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, a little eaſt 
of the bay of Panama: W. long. 80®, N. lat 5% 40“. 


gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one petal ; the [ta- 
mina lie upon the tube; the ſligma is ſimple; and the 
fruit is a berry, There is but one ſpecies, a native of 


India, The wood is reckoned to be attenuant and cor- 
dial. 


pital of the eaſtern Aſturia, ſituated on the bay of Biſ:ay: 
W. long. 5®, and N. lat. 4335 | 1 


SANTOLINA, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia æqua- 


lis claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous; the pappus is 
very ſhort ; and the calix is hemiſpherical and imbrica- 
ted. The ſpecics are four, none of them natives of Bri- 
tain. | 

SANTORINI, an iſland of the Archipelago, thirty. five 
miles in circumference: E. long. 259 35“, N. lat. 369 100. 

SAONE, a river of France, which riſes in Lorrain, and 
falls into the Rhone at Lyons, 

SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed into the 
plant. See AGRICULTURE, p. 45. | 

SAPHENA, in anatomy. See AxATouv, p. 243 

SAPIENZA, an iſland and cape in the mediterranean ſea, 
on the ſouth-weſt point of the Morea, E. long. 21 15 
N. lat. 36 45 | 

SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the 
Greeks and Latins, denominated from the inventreſs Sap- 
pho. The Sapphic verſe conſiſts of five feet, whereof 
the firſt, fourth, and fifth are trochees, the ſecond a ſpondee, 
and the third a dactyl. 

SAPINDUS, in botany, a genus of the eftandria digynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of four leaves ; and the corol- 
la of four petals ; and there are three round, connate, 
ventricoſe capſules. The ſpecies are three, none of them 
natives of Britain, . 

SAPO. See Soar, | 

SAPONARIA, in botany, a genus of the decandriadigy 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of one leaf, and the co- 
rolla of five clawed petals; and the capſule is oblong, 
with one cell. There are ſix ſpecies, only one of them, 
viz. the officinalis, or ſoap-wort, a native of Britain. 


The root of this ſpecies is ſuppoſed to be aperient, cor- 
roborant, and ſudorific, : 


SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in its fineſt ſtate, is 


extremely beautiful and valuable, and ſecond only to the 
diamond in luſtre, hardneſs, and price. Its proper co- 
lour is a pure blue; in the. fineſt ſpecimens it is of the 
Ccepelt azure, and in others yaries into paleneſs in ſhades 
of all degrees, between that and a pure cryſtal brightneſs. 
and water, without the leaſt tinge of colour, but with a. 
luſtre much ſuperior to the cryſtal. They are diſtinguiſh. 
ed into four ſorts, viz. the blue ſapphire, the white ſap 
phire, the water ſapphire, and the milk {apphire. 

The gem known to us by this name 1s extremely dif- 
ferent from the ſapphire of the ancients, which-was only 
a ſemi-opake ſtone, of a deep blue, veined with white, 
and ſpotted with ſmall gold-coloured. ſpangles, in the 
form of ſtars, and was only a more beautiful kind of the 
lapis lazuli: but our ſapphire they have deſcribed under 
the name of beryllus aeroides, or the ſky-blue beryl. 

The fineſt ſapphires in the world are brought from the 

| : kingdom. 
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kingdom of Pegu in the Eaſt Indies, where ſome are 
found perfectly colourleſs, and others of all the ſhades of 
blue; theſe are all found in the pebble-form. We hare 
very ne ſapphites alſo, partly pebble, partly cryttal-ſha- 
ped, from Biſnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the ifland of 


Ceylon: theſe alſo are of all the ſhades of blue. And 
in Ceylon there are ſometimes found a fort of baſtard 
gems, of a mixed nature between the ſapphire and ruby. 
The oc.idental are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and many 
other parts of Europe ; but though theſe are often very 
beautiful ſtones, they are greatly inferior, both in luſtre 
and hardneſs, to the oriental. | 

SAPPHIRINE warts, in the materia medica, alſo called 
blue eye-water, is thus prepared: Pour a pint of lime- 
water, made ſtrong and freſh, into a copper-veſſel, add 
to it a dram of crude ſal armoniac. and throw in ſome 

. #lings or ſmall pieces of copper, and let it ſtand till it 

has acquired a beautiful colour, 

This is uſed as an eye-water ; as alſo to deterge old 
Ulcers: and ſometimes it is mixed with other things in 
injections in gonorrhœas. 

SARABAITES, a ſort of monks among the ancient chriſti- 
ans, who did not reſort to the wilderneſs as others did, 
but lived publicly in cities. Two or three of them uſu-l- 
ly dwelt together, but they had no rule or government; 

| 45 however obſerved very ſtrict faſts; wore looſe ſlee ves, 
wide ſtockings, coarſe clothes, frequently ſighed, and 
always bitterly inveighed againſt the clergy. 

SARABAND, a mukcal compoſition in triple time, the 
motions of which are flow and ſerious. | 

SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia ; ſo called from 
the word /ara, which ſignifies a deſart, as the greateſt 
part of Arabia is: nd this being the country of Maho- 

met, his diſciples were called Saracens. | | 

SARAGOSSA, the capital of the province of Arragon in 
Spain: W. long 1 15',-and N lat. Ae 327. 

SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter expreſſion which 
has the true point of ſatire, by which the orator ſcoffs 
and inſults his enemy: ſuch was that of the Jews to our 

Saviour, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot fave.” 
SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious rupture, or hernia, 
wherein the teſticle is conſiderably tumiſied or indurated, 
like a ſcirrhas, or much enlarged by a fleſhy excreſcence, 
- Which is frequently attended with acute pains. and ſome- 
times uiceration, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into a can- 
cerous diſpoſition, See Suk GER. 
SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum-refin, which ap- 
* proaches greatly to the nature of the ſimple gums. 
If is brought to us from Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall 
granules. moderately heavy, and of a whitiſh, browniſh, 
or reddiſh colour, very friable, of a faintiſh diſagreeable 
ſſmmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. 

Hofman abſolutely condemns the internal uſe of it. 

However, it is recommended in ophthalmias, and defluc- 
tions of a ſharp matter upon the eyes; and is generally 
ordered to be diſſolved in milk for this purpoſe, 

SARCOLOGY is that part of anatomy which treats of the 
ſoft. parts, viz. the muſcles, inteſtines,” arteries, veins, 
nerves, and fat. See Axatonr. 


SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſhy excreſcence. 
SARCOPHAGOUS mevpicixes, in ſurgery, Cc. are 


called 


thoſe which eat away proud fleth, and otherwiſe 
caultics, See CAvSTICS. 
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SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which geberate fic 
in wounds. 8 | Ig 
SARDINIA, an iſlaad of the Mediterranean, fituated be- 
tween 8® and 10® E. long. and between 39% and, 41* N. 
lat. It is about one hundred and forty miles long, and 
ſixty broad; and gives the title of king to the duke of 
Savoy, under whoſe dominion it is. r 
SARDIS, the ancient capital of Lydia, in Aſia, now ia 
ruins. | 
SARDONYX, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſemi- pellucid 
gems, of the onyx (trufture, zoned or tabulated, and 
compoſed of the matter of the onyx variegated with that 
of the red or yellow carnelian. See CarNnELiax and 
Onyx | 1 
SARGUS, in ichthyology. See Straus. 
SARK, a little iſland between Guernſey and Jerſey, ſab- 
ject to Great Britain. gr 
SAROTHRA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria tri- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments,” and the 
corolla of five petals ; the capſule is coloured, aod has 
_ three cells and one valve. There is but one ſpecies, a 
native of Virginia. £5.46" Ho 
SARSAPARILLA, in botany, See SAX. 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy. See AnaTonr. p 207, 
SARUM, or Orp Sun, a borough-rown of Wiltſhire, 
ſituated a little north of Saliſbury, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parltiamenr. $2 ; 
SASSAFRAS, in botany. See Lavgvs. 
The wood is imported in large ſtraight blocks: it is 
ſaid to be warm, aperient, and corroborant; and fre. 
' quently employed, with good ſucceſs, for purifying and 
weetening the 'blood and juices; for which purpoſe an in- 
fuſion, in rhe way of tea, is a very pleaſant drink: its 
oil is very fragrant, and poſſeſſes molt of the. virtues of 
the wood. e ae. 
SATELLITE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with. a ſecondary 
planet, or moon. See ASTRONOMY. ee 
SATRAPA or SarraPes, in Perſian antiquity, denotes 
an admiral; but more commonly the governor of a pro- 
vince. 
SATTIN a gloſſy kind of ſilk ſtuff, the warp. of which 
is very fine, and ſtands out fo as to cover the coarſer 
woof, PT" | 
SATTINET, a flight thin kind of ſattin, commonly ſtri- 
ped, and chiefly uſed by the ladies for fummer night- 
gowns. 77 
SATURANTS, in pharmacy. 8 e Ass OoRBENTs „ 
SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the imptegnating an 2. 
cid with an alkali, or vice verſa till either will receie 
no more, and the mixture will become neutral. __ 
SATURDAY, the ſeventh or laſt day of the week. ſo called 
from the idol Seater, worſhipped on this day by the an. 
| cient Saxons, and thought to be the fame as be Saturn 
of the Latins. | ot POT 
SATUREIA in botany.. a genus of the didynamia gym. 
noſpermia claſs. The laciniz of the corolla are nearly 
equal; and the (lamina are approximate. The ſpecies 
are nine, none of them natives of Britain. STHY 
The leaves of ſummer ſavory are very pungent, arm 
ard aromatic; and afford, in diſtillation with water, * 
ſodtile eſſential oil. Both are eſteeemed good in c udiiis 
of the ſtomach, aſthmas, and menſtrual obſtrufticrs. 


SATURN, in aſtronomy. See AsTRONONY, P. — 
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Saru xv, in chemiſtry, &c. an appellation given to lead. 
See CHEMISTRY, p. 84. 136. | 

SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour, in blazon- 
ing the arms of ſovereign princes. 


SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 


about the middle of December, in honour of the god 82 
turn, whom Lucan introduces giving an account of the 
ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion thus: During my 
whole reign, which laſts but for one week, no public 
buſineſs is done; there is nothing but drinking, ſinging, 
playing, creating imagioary kings, placing ſervants with 
their maſters at table, Gr. There ſhall be no diſputes, 
reproaches, c. but the rich and poor, maſters and 
ſlaves, ſhall be equal,” Cc. 

Os this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their cuſtom at other ſacriſices. 

SATURNINE, an appellation given to perſons of a me- 
lancholy diſpoßtion, as being ſuppoſed under the influence 
of the planet faturn. | 

SATYRE, in the heathen mythology, a fabulous kind of 
demi-god, or rural deity, of the ancient Romans, repre. 
{cated with goat's feet, and ſharp-pricked up ears. 

SarTyR, or SATIRE, in matters of literature, a diſcourſe 
or poem, expoſing the vices and follies of mankind. 

Tue chief ſatyriſts among the ancients are Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perſius: thoſe among the moderns, Reg- 
nicr, and Boileau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, Cc. among the 
Engliſh. | 

SATYRIUM, a genus of the gynandria diandria claſs, 

The nectarium reſembles a ſcrotum, placed behind the 
flower. The ſpecies are eight, 4 of them natives of 
Britain, | | 

SAVANNA, a town and river of Georgia, in North-Ame- 
rica: W. long. 819 20', N. lat. 329. | 

SAUCISSE, or Savsacs, in the military art, a long train 
of powder, ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about 

tro inches in diameter, ſerving to ſer fire to mines. 

SAUCTSSON, in fortification, a maſs of large branches of 
trees bound together; and differing only from a faſcme, 
as this is compoſed of ſmall branches of twigs. 

Sauciſſons are employed to cover the men, and to make 
epaulements. | g 

SAVE, a large river of Germany, which rifing in Carin- 
thia, runs eaſt through Carniola and Croatia, and divi. 
ding Sclavonia from Turky, diſcharges itfelf into the Da- 
nube at Belgrade. EATS 

SAVIN, in botany. See JuniyErvs. 

SAVIOUR, an appellation pecuharly given to Jeſus Chriſt, 

as being the true Meſfiah, and Saviour of the world. 

Order of St Saviour, a religious order in the Romiſh 
cnurch, founded by St Bridget, about the year 1345 ; 
and ſo called from its being pretended that our Savi- 
_ himſelf dictated to the foundrefs its conſtitutions and 
rules, 

According to the conſtitutions, this order is principally 

founded for religions women who pay a particular honour 
to the holy virgin: but there are ſome monks of the or- 

der, to adminiſter the ſacraments, and ſpiritual aſſiſtance 
to the nuns. | | 

SAUMUR, a city of France, in the provirce of Orlea. 
85 and duchy of Anjou; twenty-four miles eaſt of 

jou. ; 45 . 
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SAUNDERS. See Sax rATun. 


SAVOLAXIA, a ſubdiviſion of Finland, in Ruſha, ſitua- 
ted between Cajania, Kexholm, Carelia, ard Bothnia. - 


SAVORY, in botzny., See SaTurE1A, 

SAVOUR. See Tasrts. 

SAVOY, a duchy, ſituated between France and Italy, on 

the welt fide of the Alps; bounded by the lake and 
territory of Geneva, on the north ; by Switzerland and 
Piedmont, on the eaſt; by another part of Piedmont and 


Dauphine, on the ſouth ; and by Franche Compte and 
Dauphine, on the welt. | 


SAUVAGESIA, in” botany, a genus of the pentandria 


monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five fimbriated petals; the nectarium has 
five leaves, lying alternately between the petals ; and the 
capſule has one cell. There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of Jamaica. * 
SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces ſeveral 
ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 
The belt ſaws are of tempered ſteel ground bright and 
ſmooth : thoſe of iron are only hammer hardened : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewife found 
{moather than the laſt. They are known to be well 


hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and to be 


well and evenly ground, by their bending equally in a bow. 

Saw-FisH, See SQUALVUS. 

SAXIFRAGA, in botany, a genus of the decandria digy- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the 
corolla of five petals ; the capſule has a double beak and 
one cell, The ſpecies are 38, nine of them natives of 
Britain. | 

The tuberoſities at the root of the granulata or white- 
flowered ſaxifrage are kept in the ſhops, under the name 
of ſaxifrage-ſeeds; they are diuretic and attenuant; and 
therefore good in nephritic caſes and obſtructiens of the 
menſes and viſcera, | SEA >; 

SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German empire, 

_ diſtioguiſhed by the epithets Upper and Lower. The 
circle of Upper Saxony comprehends the duchy of 
Saxony, the marquiſates of Miſaia, Luſatia, and Bran- 

_ denburg, and the dnchies of Pomerania, Sax Hall, Sax 
Altemburg, Sax Merſburg, and Sax Naumburg. Tie 
circle of Lower-Saxony comprehends the duchies of 
Mecklenburg, Holltein, Lawenburg, Lunenburg, Zell, 
Bremen, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Magdeburg; the prin- 
cipalities of Verden and Halberſtat, and the biſhoprick of 
Hildeſheim. 5 

SAY, or Sa rx, in commerce, a kind of ſerge or woolien 
ſtvf, much uſed abroad for linings, and by the religious 
for ſhirts: with us it is uſed for aprons by ſeveral forts. 
of artificers, being uſually dyed green. 

SCABIOSA, in bortaoy, a plant of the tetrandria monegy- 
nia claſs. The common calix conſiſts of many leaves, and 
the proper one is double; the receptacle is paleaceous.. 

_ 'Bie ſpecies are 25, three of them natives of Britain, 
v. the ſucciſa, or devil's. bit; the arvenſis, or com- 
mon field ſcabious; and the columbaria, or leffer field 
ſcabious. | 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an aſſemblage of planks and 
boards, ſuſlained by treflels and pieces of wood fixed in 
the wall; wherzon maſons, brick- layers, &c. ſtand- to 
work in building high walls, Cc. and plaſterers in pla- 
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kingdom of Pegu in the Eaſt Indies, where ſome are 
found perfectly colourleſs, and others of all the ſhades of 
blue; theſe are all found in the pebble-form. We hare 
very fine ſapphites alſo, partly pebble, partly cryſtal-ſha- 
ped, from Biſnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the ifland of 
Ceylon: theſe alſo are of all the ſhades of blue. And 
in Ceylon there are ſometimes found a ſort of baſtard 
gems, of a mixed nature between the ſapphire add ruby. 
The oc. idental are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and many 
other parts of Europe ; but though theſe are often very 
beautiful ſtones, they are greatly inferior, both in luſtre 
and hardneſs, to the oriental, | 
SAPPHIRINE warEx, in the materia medica, alſo called 
blue eye-water, is thus prepared: Pour a pint of lime- 
water, made ſtrong and freſh, into a copp-<r-veſſel, add 
to it a dram of crude ſal armoniac. and throw in ſome 


. #lings or ſmall pieces of copper, and let it ſtand till it 


as acquired a beautiful colour, 

This is uſed as an eye-water ; as alſo to deterge old 
uülcers: and ſometimes it is mixed with other things in 
injections in gonorrbœas. | | 

SARABAITES, a ſort of monks among the ancient chriſti- 
ans, who did not reſort to the wilderneſs as others did, 
but lived publicly in cities. Two or three of them uſu-1- 

ly dwelt together, but they had no rule or government; 

1 however obſerved very ſtrict faſts; wore looſe ſleeves, 
wide ſtockings, coarſe clothes, frequently ſighed, and 

always bitterly inveighed againſt the clergy. _ 

SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time, the 
motions of which are flow and ſerious. | 

SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia ; ſo called from 
the word ſara, which ſignifies a deſart, as the greateſt 
part of Arabia is: and this being the country of Maho- 

wet, his diſciples were called Saracens. | a 

SARAGOSSA, the capital of the province of Arragon in 

Spain: W. long 1 15, and N lat. Ae 32“. 


SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter expreſſion which 


has the true point of ſatire, by which the orator ſcoffs 
and inſults his enemy : ſach was that of the Jews to our 
Saviour, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot fave.” 
SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious rupture, or hernia, 
wherein the teſticle is confiderably ramited or indurated, 
like a ſcirrhas, or much enlarged by a fleſhy excreſcence, 
which is frequently attended with acute pains. and ſome- 
times ulceration, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into a can- 
cerous diſpoſition, See SurGERy, 
SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum-refin, which ap- 
| proaches greatly to the nature of the ſimple gums, 
It is brought to us from Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall 
nules. moderately heavy, and of a whitiſh, browniſh, 
or reddiſh colour, very friable, of a faintiſh diſagreeable 
ſſmmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. 
Hoffman abſolutely condemns the internal uſe of it. 
However, it is recommended in ophthalmias, and defluc- 
tions of a ſharp matter upon the eyes; and is generally 
ordered to be diſſolved in milk for this purpoſe. 
SARCOLOGY is that part of anatomy which treats of the 
ſoft. parts, viz. the muſcles, inteſtines,” arteries, veins, 
nerves, and fat. See ANATOMY. _ 
SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſhy excreſcence. 
SARCOPHAGOUS mepicixes, in ſurgery, Cc. are 
thoſe which eat away proud fleſh, and otherwiſe called 
caultics, Sce CAavsTICs. | 
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SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which geverate {cf 


in wounds. I 
SARDINIA, an iſlaad of the Mediterranean, fituated be- 
tween 8 and 10% E. long. and between 399 and, 41 N. 
lat It is about one hundred and forty miles long, and 
ſixty broad; and gives the title of king to the duke of 
Savoy, under whoſe dominion it is. | V 
SARDIS, the ancient capital of Lydia, in Aſia, now in 
ruins. | 
SAR DONYRX, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſemi pellucid 
gems, of the onyx (trufture, zoned or tabulated, and 
compoſed of the matter of the onyx variegated with that 
of the red or yellow carnelian, See CaRNELIAM and 
Onyx TIE? 
SARGUS, in ichthyology. See Srazus. | | 
SARK, a little iſland between Guernſey and Jerſey, ſub- 
ject to Great Britain, I G7 
SAROTHRA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria tri- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments,” and the 
corolla of five petals ; the capſule is coloured, and has 
| three cells and one valve. There is but one ſpecies, a 
native of Virginia. | | $5 6 
SARSAPARILLA, in botany, See SuILA x. 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY. p 207, 
SARUM, or OLD Sarun, a borough-rown of Wiltſhire, 
ſituated a little north of Saliſbury, It ſends two mem- 
bers to partiameor. d 2 | 
SASSAFRAS, in botany. See Lavgvs._. | 
The wood is imported. in large ſtraight blocks: it is 
ſaid to be warm, aperient, and corroborant ; and fre. 
uently employed, with good ſucceſs, for purifying and 
weetening the blood and juices; for which purpoſe an in- 
fuſion, in rhe way of tea, is a very pleaſant drink: its 
dil is very fragrant, and poſſeſſes mott of the virtues of 
the wood, e ee 
SATELLITE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with a ſecondary 
planet, or moon. See As8TRONOMY. | _ 
SATRAPA or SArRATES, in Perſian antiquity, denotes 
an admiral; but more commonly the gove:nor of a pro- 
vince. | | 
S$SATTIN, a gloſſy kind of ſilk fluff, the warp of which 
is very fine, and ſtands out fo as to cover the coarſer 
woof, LT < £0 
SATTINET, a flight thin kind of ſattin, commonly ſtri- 
ped, and chiefly uſed by the ladies for fummer night- 
gowns. 5 ; "x; 
SATURANTS, in pharmacy, S e ABsoORBENTS* UC 
SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the imptegnating an 2. 
cid with an alkali, or vice verſa., ull eher will receiv? 
no more, and the mixture will become neutral. __ 
SATURDAY, the ſeventh or laſt day of the weck ſo called 
from the idol Seater, worſhipped on this day by the a- 
| cient Saxons, and thought to be the ſame as be Saturn 
of the Latins. e e 
SATUREIA, in botany.. a genus of the didynamia gy 
noſpermia claſs. The lacimæ of the corolla are nealy 
equal; and the ſlamina are approximate. The ſpecies 
are nine, -none of them natives of Britain. 127 
The leaves of ſummer ſavory are very pungent, Warm. 
ard aromatic; and afford, in diſtillation with water,? 
ſobtile eſſential oil. Both are eſteeemed gaod in c udiues 
of the ſtomach, aſthmas, and menſtrual obſt ructions. 


SATURN, in aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY, Pe w_ 
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$47urY, in chemiſtry, &c, an appellation given to lead. 
See CHEMISTRY, p. 84. 136. 


SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour, in blazon- 
ing the arms of ſovereign princes. | 


SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 


about the middle of December, in honour of the god Sa- 
turn, whom Lucan introduces giving an account of the 
ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion thus: During my 

whole reign, which laſts but for one week, no public 
buſineſs is done; there is nothing but drinking, ſinging, 
playing, creating imagioary kings, placing ſervants with 
their maſters at table, c. There ſhall be no diſputes, 
reproaches, Mc. but the rich and poor, maſters and 
ſlaves, ſhall be equal,” Oc. 

Os this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their cuſtom at other ſacrifices. 

SATURNINE, an appellation given to perſons of a me- 
lancholy diſpoßtion, as being ſuppoſed under the influence 
of the planet faturn. | 

SATYRE, in the heathen mythology, a fabulous kind of 
demi-god, or rural deity, of the ancient Romans, repre. 
ſcated with goat's feet, and ſharp-pricked up ears. 

SaryRx, or SATIRE, in matters of literature, a diſcourſe 
or poem, expoſing the vices and follies of mankind. 

Tue chief ſatyriſts among the ancients are Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfius : thoſe among the moderns, Reg- 
nicr, and Boileau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, Cc. among the 
Engliſh. 

SATYRIUM, a genus of the gynandria diandria claſs, 

The nectarium reſembles a ſcrotum, placed behind the 
flower. The fpecies are eight, 4 of them natives of 
Britain, | 

SAVANNA, a town and river of Georgia, in North-Ame- 
rica: W. long. 819 20', N. lat. 329. | 

SAUCISSE, or Saus, in the military art, a long train 
of powder, ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about 

tro inches in diameter, ſerving to ſer fire to mines. 

SAUCTSSON, in fortification, a maſs of large branches of 
trees bound together; and differing only from a faſcine, 
as this is compoſed of ſmall branches of twigs. 

Sauciſſons are employed to cover the men, and to make 
epaulements. | 

SAVE, a large river of Germany, which rifing in Carin- 
thia, runs eaſt through Carniola and Croatia, and divi. 
ding Sclavonia from Turky, diſcharges itſelf into the Da- 
nube at Belgrade. as | 


SAVIN, in botany. See Juniyenvs. 


SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given to Jeſus Chriſt, 
as being the true Meſfah, and Saviour of the world. 
Order of St Saviour, a religious order in the Romiſh 
church, founded by St Bridget, about the year 1345; 
and ſo called from its being pretended that our Savi- 

pot himſelf dictated to the foundreſs its conſtitutions and 
rules, | 
According to the conſtitutions, this order is principally 
founded for religious women who pay a particular honour 
to the holy virgin: but there are ſome monks of the or- 
dar, to adminiſter the ſacraments, and ſpiritual aſfiſtance 
to the nuns. 
SAUMUR, a city of France, in the province of Orlea. 
roi, and duchy of Anjou; twenty-four miles eaſt of 
Jul, p 1 , * 
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SAUNDERS. See SaxTaALum. | 

SAVOLAXIA, a ſubdiviſion of Finland, in Ruſha, firua- 
ted between Cajania, Kexholm, Carelia, and Bothnia, - 

SAVORY, in boteny. See SATURE1A, | 

SAVOUR. See Tasrts. 

SAVOY, a duchy, ſituated between France and Italy, on 
the weſt fide of the Alps ; bounded by the lake and - 
territory of Geneva, on the north; by Switzerland and 
Piedmont, on the eaſt; by another part of Piedmont and 
Dauphine, on the ſouth ; and by Franche Compte and 
Dauphine, on the welt. CS | 

SAUVAGESIA, in” botany, a genns of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five fimbriated petals ; the nectarium has 
five leaves, lying alternately between the petals ; and the 
capſule has one cell. There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of Jamaica. | n! 

SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces ſeveral 
ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 

The belt ſaws are of tempered ſteel ground bright and 
ſmooth : thoſe of iron are only hammer hardened : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 
{moather than the laſt. They are known to be well 
hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and to be 
well andevenly ground, by their bending equally in a bow. 

SAW-FiS$H, See SQUALUS. | | 

SAXIFRAGA, in botany, a genus of the decandria digy- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the 
corolla of five petals ; the capſule has a double beak and 
one cell, The ſpecies are 38, nine of them natives of 
Britain. | 7 

The tuberoſities at the root of the granulata or white- 
flowered ſaxifrage are kept in the ſhops, under the name 
of ſaxifrage-ſeeds; they are diuretic and attenuant; and 
therefore good in nephritic caſes and obſtructiens of the 
menſes and viſcera, | nnn 

SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German empire, 

_ diſtioguiſhed by the epithets Upper and Lower. The 
circle of Upper Saxony comprehends the duchy of 
Saxony, the marquiſates of Miſaia, Luſatia, and Bran- 
denburg, and the duchies of Pomerania, Sax Hall, Sax 
Altemborg, Sax Merſburg, and Sax Naumburg. Tie 
circle of Lower-Saxony comprehends the duchies of 

| Mecklenburg, Hol{tein, Lawenburg, Lunenburg, Zell, 
Bremen, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Magdeburg; the prin- 
cipaliries of Verden and Halberſtat, and the biſhoprick of 
Hildeſheim, | 2 

SAY, or Sa rx, in commerce, a kind of ſerge or woollen 
ſtuff, much uſed abroad for linings, and by the religious 
for ſhirts: with us it is uſed for aprons by ſeveral forts. 
of artificers, being uſually dyed green. h 

SCABIOSA, in botady, a plant of the tetrandria monegy- 
nia claſs. The common calix conſiſts of many leaves, and 
the proper one is double; the receptacle is paleaceous. 

ſpecies ate 25, three of them natives of Britain, 
z. the ſucciſa, or devil's bit; the  arvenſis, or com- 
mon field ſcabious ; and the columbaria, or leſſer field 
ſcabious. | 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an aſſemblage of planks and 
boards, ſuſtained by treſſels and pieces of wood fixed in 
the wall; wherzon maſons, brick-layers, &c. ſtand to 8 
work in building high walls, Se. and plaſterers in pla- 

ſtering ceilings, Cc. | 
25 2 D , . + Scaffold: 
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Scaffold alſo. denc timber-work... raiſed in the 
manner of an amphi 8 for the more commodious 
vic wing any ſhew or ceremony: it is alſo uſed for alle 
ſtage, raiſed in ſome . place, wherean to e 
criminals. | 

SCAGEN, a promontory of North Jutland, at the eptrance 
of the Scagerrac ſea, or paſſage out of the ocean into 
the Baltic ſea: E. lon. 109, N. lat. 589. 

SCALADO, or ScaLaps, in the art of war, a farious 

aſſault made on the wall or rampart of a city, or other 
fortihed place, by means of ladders, without carrying on 
works in form to ſecure the men. . 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 

lines drawn on wood, braſs, filver, &c. and variouſly 
divided, according to the purpoſes it is intended to ſerve; 

. whence it acquires various denominations, as the plain 
ſcale, diagonal ſcale, plotting ſcale. See GzomeTar. 

SCALE, in muſick, is a denomination given to the arrange- 
ment of the ſix ſyllables invented by Guido Aretine, ut, 
re, mi, fa, fot, la, called alſo gammut. See Musicx. 

SCALENE, or SCALENOUS TRIANGLE, ſcalenum, in 
geometry, a triangle whoſe ſides and angles are e. 
See GEOMETRY... - | 

SCALENUS, in anatomy. See Avarouv, p. 414. 

SCALPEL, in ſurgery, a kind of knife uſed in anatomical 
diſſections and operations in ſurgery. 

SCALPER, or Scalix -i ox, a ſurgeon's inſtrument 
. uſed for ſcraping foul carious bones. 

SC ALPRADEXTALIA, inſtruments uſed by the ſurgeons to 

take off thoſe black, livid, or yellow cruſts, which infeſt 
the teeth, and not only looſen and deſtroy them, but taint 
the breath, 

SCAMMONY, a concreted vegetable] juice of a ſpecies of 

cConvolvulus, partly of the relia, and partly of the gum- 

kind. 

The Aleppo ſcammony is of a ſpongy texture, light 

. and friable: it is of a faint difagreeable ſmell, and its 
taſte is bitteriſh, very nauſeous, and acrimonious. The 

. Symcna ſcammony i is conſiderably hard and heavy, of a 

black colour, of a much (ſtronger ſmell and taite than the 

former, otherwiſe it much reſembles it. 

Scammony is in great eſteem and frequent uſe. It 
is an ingredient in many compoſitions of the ſhops; and 
theſe are preſcribed, with other cathartics, for purging 
off ſerous humours. It is in general, however, a better 

porge for robuſt people than for thoſe of more delicate 
conſtitutions; though, with the cortectives with which 
it is joined, it is givea with ſafety and e to chil - 
. dren. 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, in law, is a defamatory 
ſpeech or writing to the injury of a perſon of dignity; for 
which a writ that bears the ſame name is granted for the 
recovery of damages. 

SCANDEROON, à port-town of Aleppo, in Aſiatick 
Turky, ſituated on 1 coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia: E. long. 
36, N. lat. 37? 

SC ANDINAVIA, : . aopntry which conbiied of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, which were ſometimes un- 
der the goverament of one prince; but is now under the 
domiaion of Sweden and Denmark. | 

SCANDIX; ia botany, a genus of the pentandria digyaia 
.claſs. The corolla is of an irregular, ſhape; the fruit is 

2 Aubulated the petals are entire; and the floſcules of the 


diſc are. generally; males. Thete are eight ſyeties two of 
5 them natives of Britain, viz, the pecten, ſhepherds needle, 
1 ar arg s comb; and the onthriſcus, 1 hemlock 
ervi : | 14 
' SCANNING, in poetry, the be ag af; a Verte by * | 
in order to ſee whether or no the PET be duly ob- 
ſerved. 
Tube term is chiefly oled in tegard tothe Greek and Lac 
tin verſes. Thus an hexameter verſe is ſcanned, by re- 


ſolving it into ſix feet; @ pentameter, by ee into 
fire feet, &c, 

SCAPE-Goar, in Jewiſh antiquity, the gout which was {xt 
at liberty on the great day of expiation. 

Spencer is of opinion, that the {cape-goat Was called 
Azazel, becauſe it was ſent to Azazel, i. e. the devil; the 
reaſons of which ceremony, he takes to be theſe; 1. That 
the goat, loaded with the fins of the people, and ſent to 
Azazel, might denote the miſerable. condition of the ſin- 
ners. 2. The goat was ſent thus loaded to the demons, 
to ſhew that they were impure, and to deter the people 
from worſhipping them. 3, Taat the goat ſent to Azazel 
ſufficiently expiating the fins of the Iſraelites, they might 
the more williogly abſtain from the rte e 
the heathens. -- 

SCAPHOIDES, nee aeg 186. 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, See ANATOMY), p. 176. 

SCAPULAR, in anatomy, a name given to two pair of 
. arteries and as many veins. See Ax Aron xv, Part III. 
and IV. 

agen or SCAPULARY, a partof the habit of ſeveral 

religious orders in the church of Rome, worn over the 
gown, as a badge of peculiar veneration for the bleſſed 
Virgio, It conſiſts of two narrow breadths or flips of cloth, 
covering the back and the breaſt, and hanging down:to 

- the feet. 

The devotees of the ſcapulary celebrate its feſtival on 
the 16th of July. | 

SCARABAUS, the BzETLE, in zoology, a genus of in 
ſects, of the coleoptera order: the antennæ of the beetles 
are of a clavated figure, and fiffile logitudinally, and their 
legs are frequently dentated. There are 87 ſpecies. 

SCARBOROUGH, a borough and port town of Yorkſhire, 
thirty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of York. 

It ſends two members to parliament, and is Camas for 
a medicinal ſpring, which has been the ſubject of great 

conteſts and diſputes among the phyſical people; all allov- 
ing it coaſiderable virtues, but ſome aunbating them to 
one ingredient, others to another. 

SCARIFICATION, in ſurgery, the operation of making 
ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin by means of lancets, or other 
inſtruments, particularly the cupping inltrument. dee 
SURGERY, + 

SCARLET, a beautiful bright red colour, 

In painting in water-colours, minium mixed with a lit- 
tle vermilion produces a good ſcarlet : but if a flower in 
a print is to be painted of a ſcarlet- colo ir, the lights a 
well as the ſhades; ſhould be covered with. minium, aud 
the ſhaded parts finiſhed with me. which will pro- 
duce an admirable ſcatlet. | 

SCARP, in fortification, is the the i interior 8 or ſlope 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the tampali- 

Scar, in heraldry, che ſcarf nn A n 
wear for ornament. | 1 


— 
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It is borne ſomewhar like à battoon Gioiſter,” but is 
broader than it, and is continued out to the edges of the 


6214: whereas the battoon is cut off at each end. See 
Plate CXLVII. fig. 16. 


SCARPANTO, an iſland in the Mediterranean, twenty 


miles ſouth-welt of Rhodes: E. long. 2, N. lat. 369. 


SCARUS, in ichthyology. See LABRVUs. 
SCAVENGERS, two officers annually choſen in every pa- 


tiſh in London and its ſuburbs by the church-wardens, 
con{tables, and other inhabitants, to hire perſons called 
rakers, with carts, to clean the ſtreets, and carry away 


the dirt and filth, with the aſhes and duſt from every 
houſe, 


SCENE, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, or the | 


place where dramatic pieces and other public ſhews were 
exhibited: for it does not appear that the ancient poets 
were at all - acquainted with the modern way of changing 
the ſcenes in the different parts of the play, in order to raiſe 
the idea of the perſons repreſented by the actors being in 
different places. | - 

The original ſcene for acting of plays was as ſimple as 
the repreſentations themſelves: it conſiſted only of a plain 
plot of ground proper forthe occaſion, which was in ſome 
degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, whoſe branches 
were made to meet together, and their vacancies ſupplied 
with boards, ſticks, and the like; and to complete the 
ſhelter, theſe were ſometimes covered with ſkins, and 
ſometimes with only the branches of other trees newly 
cut down, and full of leaves. Afterwards more artificial 
ſcenes or ſcenical repreſentations were introduced, and 
paintings uſed inſtead of the objects themſelves. Scenes 
were then of three forts; tragic, comic, and fatyric. 
The tragic ſcene repreſented ſtately magnificent edifices, 
with decorations of pillars, ſtatues, and other things ſuit- 
able to the palaces of kings: the comic exhibited private 
houſes with balconies and windows, in imitation of com- 
mon buildings: and the ſatyric was the repreſentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other appearances z and 
theſe decorations either turned on pivots, or {lid alon 
grooves, as thoſe in our theatres. | 254 

Scene is alſo a part or diviſien of a dramatic poem. 
Thus plays are divided into acts, and acts are again ſub- 
divided into ſcenes; in which ſenſe the ſcene is properly 
the perſons preſent at, or concerned in, the action on the 
{tage at ſuch a time: whenever, therefore, à new actor 
appears, or an old one diſappears, the action is changed 


into other bands; and therefore a new ſcene then com- 
mences, | 


SCENIC Games, among the ancients, were entertainments 


exhibited on the ſeena or theatre, including plays, dan- 
Ang. and other theatrical performances. 


SCENGGRAPHY, in perſpective, the repreſentation of a 


body on a perſpective plane; or, a deſcription thereof in 
all its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. See 
PragpeCTIVE. | 


SCEPTER, a kind of royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne by 


kings on ſolemn occaſions, as an enſign of command and 
authority | 


SCEPTICISM, the Solon and opinions of the ſcepries, 


whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all things are uncer- 
tn and incomprehenſible, and that the mind is never to 
aſſent to any thing, but to remain in perpetual doubt and 
luſpenſe. This doctrine was alſo called pyrrhoaiſm, 
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from the dame of its author. See Prinnoxiave. 
SCHAFFHOUSE, the capital of the canton of Schaffhduſe, 
one of the moſt northern cantons of Switzerland: E. 
long. 8 400, N. lat. 47 42 a 


SCHALHOLT, the capital of Iceland, ſubject to Denmark: 
W. long. 199, N. lat. 640 30“. 18 * 
SCHAMACHIA, a city of Perſia, in the province of Chir- 
van, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Caſpian ſea, in E. 

long. 50“, N. lat. 40. 5 | 
SCHELD, a river which riſes in the confines of Picardy, 
and runs north-eaſt by Cambray, Valenciennes, Tournay, 
Qudenarde, Oc. and receiving the Lis at Ghent, runs 
eaſt by Dendermond, and then north to Antwerp; below 
which city it divides into two branches; one called the 
Weſter- Scheld, which feparates Flanders from Zeland, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea near Fluſhing ; and the 
other called the Oſter-ſcheld, which runs by Bergen-op- 
zoom, and afterwards between the iſlands Beveland and 
Schowen, and a little below falls into the ſea. | 
SCHELLING, an iſland of Holland, at the entrance of 
the Zuyder ſea, between Flie Iſland and Ameland: E. 
long. 5% 20“, N. lat. 53% 34. 0 
S CHEMNITZ, capital of the mine tewns in Upper Hun- 
gary, fixty miles north-eaſt of Preſburg. = 
SCHENECTIDA, a fortreſs of New-York, in America, 
ſituated on Hudſon's River, in the province of Albany, 
a hundred miles north of New York city. 
SCHETLAND, about forty iſlands, which conſtitute part 
of the country of Orkney, or the Orcades, in Scotland, 
valuable on account of the herring-fiſhery on their ſhores : 
ſituated between 19 eaſt aud 29 welt longitude, and be- 
tween 61? and 629 of north latitude, 1 
SCHIRAS, or Sur sAs, a city of Perſia, in the province 
of Fars, 180 miles ſouth of Iſpahan; reckoned the ſe- 
cond city in that kingdom. EX” 
SCHISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off from communion 
with any church; on acconnt of ſome diſagreement in 
matters of faith or diſcipline. ; 
SCHOENUS, in botany, a genus of the triandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The glumæ are paleaceous, and have but 
one valve; it has no corolla, and but one round ſeed. 
The ſpecies are 13, five of them natives of Britain. 
SCHOLASTIC, ſomething belonging to the ſchools. See 
- SCHOOL. | CORY TS OHA 
SCHOLIASF, a grammarian, who writes ſcholia, that is, 
notes, gloſſes, &c. upon ancient authors, who have writ- 
ten in the learned languages. See the next article. 
SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, occaſionally 
made on ſome paſſage, propofition, or the like. This 
term is much uſed in geometry, and other parts of ma- 
thematics, where, after demonſtrating a propoſition, it is 
cuſtomary to point out how it might be done ſome other 
way, or to give ſome advice, or precaution, in order to 
prevent miſtakes, or add ſome particular uſe, or applica- 
tion thereof. | . 
SCHOOL, a public place, wherein the languages, or arts 
and ſciences are taught. Thus we ſay, grammar-ſchool, 
writing- ſchool, c. | . 
SCHWALBASH, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and in the territory of the Werteraw, 
and county of Naſſau, eight miles north of Mentz. 2 
SCHWALBE, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs, The calix conſiſts of four * 
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the ſuperior tube being leaſt, and the loweſt largeſt. . SCIRPUS, in botany, a genus of the triandria monogytia 


There is but one ſpecies, a native of America. claſs, The glumz are paleaceous, and imbricated ; it 
SCHWARTSBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle has no corolla, and but one beardleſs ſeed, The ſpecies 

of Upper Saxony, and landgrave of Thuringia, eight are 27, ten of which are natives-of Britain, 

miles ſouth eaſt of Gotha. 8 SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery and medicine, a hard tumour of 
SCHWARTZENBURG, a town of Germany, in the cir- any part of the body, void of pain, ariſing from the in. 

cle of Franconia, twenty miles eaſt of Wurtſburg, ſpiſſation and induration of the fluids contained in a 
SCHWATS, a town of Germany, in the county of Tyrol, gland; though it may appear in any other part, eſpecially 

ſituated on the river Inn, twenty miles north-eaſt of In- in the fat, being one of the ways wherein an inflammaticn 

ſpruc. terminates. See Mricin and SURGERY. 


SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the duchy of SCIURUS, the SquinxeL, a genus of quadrupeds be. 
Silefia, capital of a duchy of the ſame name, fituated  Jonging to the order of glires, It has two fore-teeth in 


twenty fix miles ſouth of Breſlaw. each jaw, the ſuperior ones ſhaped like wedges, and the 
SCHWEINFURT, aa imperial city of Germany, in the inferior ones compreſſed. There are eleven ſpecies, 
circle of Franconia, and biſhopric of Wurtrſburg, ſitua- The vulgaris, or common ſquirrel, which is a native of 
ted on the river Maine: in E. long. 109 15, N. lat. moſt ſouthern parts of Europe, has a pencil of hairs on 


r the top of the ears, four toes on the fore-feet, and five 
SCLANA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the order on the hind ones: In the ſummer, it is of a reddiſh co- 


of thoracici. The membrane of the gills has fix rays ; lour, with a white belly; in the winter, it is of a blueiſh 
the opercula and whole head are ſcaly. There are five aſh · colour. The ſquirrel is a very active animal ; it feeds 
ſpecies. upon nuts, berries, &c, which it carries to its mouth by 
SCIARRI, in natural hiſtory, the matter which runs down the fore-feet : It lays up its ſuperfluous food ig holes; 
ia burning torrents from the craters of volcanos, and and makes a round neſt of moſs. 
which probably contains mineral and metallic particles, SCLAREA, in botany. See SaLvia. 
it being ponderous and hard, SCLAVONIA, a province ſubject to the houſe of Auſtriz, 
Some of the ſciarri are coarſe, and others fine and po- and bounded on the north-eaft by the rivers Drave arid 
liſhed on the ſurface; ſome of them are black, others Danube, which ſeparate it from Hungary ; being abort 
grey, others reddiſh, and others of the colour of iron, two hundred miles long, and fixty broad. 
and many of them have coverings of pure ſulphur over It takes its name from the Sclavi, an ancient people 
their whole ſurface, They ſeem to be the reſult of ma- of European Scythia ; from whom is likewiſe derived the 
ny forts of minerals melted together, Sclavonic language, which is f:id to be the molt exten- 
SCIATICA, See Merpicixs, p. 128. ſive language in the world, except the Arabic; as being 
SCIENCE, in philoſophy, denotes any doctrine, deduced the common mother of the Ruſkan, Hungarian, Poliſh, 
from ſelf-evident and certain principles, by a regular de- Bulgarian, Carinthian, Bohemian, Sc. languages. 
mon(tration. SCLERANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the deeandria 
SCILLA, the SqviLr, in botany, a genus of the hexan- digynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of one leaf; it has oo 
dria monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of fix open, corolla ; and the ſeeds are two, incloſed in the calix, 
deciduous petals; and the flaments reſemble threeds. There are three ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, 
There are eight ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, viz. the annuus, german knot-graſs, or annual knawel ; 
viz, the bifolia, or vernal ſtar-hyacinth ; and the autum- and the perennis, or perennial knawel, * POE 
nalis, or leſſer autumnal ſtar-hyacinth, SCLEROTICA, in anatomy. See Ax ATOM, p. 299. 
The middle part of the root of the ſcilla maritima, a SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to barden and conſolidate 
a native of Spain, is only uſed in medicine: the apothe- the fleſh of the parts to which they are applied; as pur- 
caries cut the root perpendicularly in two; and ſeparating lain, houſe-leek, flea-wort, garden night-ſhade, Cc. 


the heart and the outer parts, they expoſe the others to SCOLOPAX, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the or. 
dry. This root is extremely acrid, attenuant, and diffol- der of grallz. The beak is cylindrical, obtuſe, and 


vent: it is apt to prove emetic in whatever form it is given; longer than the head; the noſtrils are linear; the face 
but this may be prevented, by adding a few grains of is covered ; and the feet have four toes. There are 15 
cinnamon to it: it then becomes a powerful medicine in ſpecies. gf 
all obſtructions of the viſcera ; it promotes urine and the SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong: 
menſes, and cuts the tough phlegm which almoſt choaks ing to the order of aptera, The feet are very numerous, 
in aſthmas and many other diforders of the breaſt? being as many on each fide as there are joints in the bo. 
SCILLY, à cluſter of iflands and rocks, ſituated in the dy; the antennz are ſetaceous; there are two jointed 
Atlantic ocean: W. long. 70, N. lat. 50% pappi; and the body is depreſſed. There are eleven 
SCIO, an ifland of Turky. in the Acchipelago, ſituated in ſyecies. 
E. long 279, N. lat. 380 15%. SCOLYMUS, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia pol. 
SCIOPTIC, a ſphere, or globe of wood, with a circular gamia æqualis claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous ; tbe 
hole or perforation, wherein a lens is placed. It is fo calix is imbricated and pri-kly ; and it has no papp®* 
frred, that, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned There are two ſpecies, both natives of Italy. 
round every way, to be uſed in making experiments of SCOMBER, ia ichthyology. a genus belonging to the 7 
the darkened room. Ph der of thoracici. The head is ſmooth and compreie® 


SOIRO aa iſland of Torky, in the Archipelago, ſituated and there are ſeven rays in the gill- membrane. The ſpe 
E. long. 25®, N. lat. 38% 11. 9 cies are ten. | 
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SCONE, ot Scoox, a town of Scotland, near Perth, re- 
markable for being the place where the kings of Scotland 


were crowned. 


SCOPARIA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria-mono- 
gynia claſs.” The calix- conſiſts of four ſegments ; the 
corolla is rotated, with four ſegments ; and the capſule 
has one cell, and rwo valves, containing many ſeeds, 
There ate two ſpecies none of them natives of Britain. 

SCOPER, or SCUPER-HOLES. in a ſhip, are holes made 
through the ſes, cloſe to the deck, to carry off the wa- 
ter that comes from the pump. 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy.. See Mepicine, p. 106. 

SCORDIUM. See Tevcarvun. 

SCORIA, or Doss, among metallurgiſts, is the recre- 
ments of metals in fuſion ; or, more determinately ſpeak” 
ing, is that maſs which is produced by melting metals and 
ores, and - when cold is brittle, and not diſſoluble in wa- 
ter; being properly a kind of glaſs, 

SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the art of reducing 
a body, either entirely, or in part, into ſcoria, 

SCORP ANA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 
order of thoracici. The head is large and ſharp ; the 
eyes are Rear each other; there are tecth in the jaws, 
palate, and fauces ; and there are ſeven rays in the mem- 
brane of the gill. The ſpecies are three. p 

SCORPIO, in zoology, a genus of inlets belonging to the 
order of aptera. It has eight feet, beſides two frontal 
claws; the eyes are eight in number, three on each ſide 
of the thorax, and two on the back ; it has two claw- 
ſhaped palpi, a long jointed tail, with a pointed weapon 
at the extremity ; it has likewiſe two combs ſituate be- 
twixt the breaſt and abdomen, There are fix ſpecies, all 
natives of ſouthern climates, | 

Scor?10. in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY,, p 487. 

SCORPIURUS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs. The p d is cylindrical, revolute, and in- 
tercepted with ilthmi. There are four ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. | * 

SCORZONERA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia po- 
lygamia æquelis claſs. The tecepta le is naked; the 

Pappas is plumoſe; and the calix is imbricated with 
cales membranaceous at the edges. There are 1 1 ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Brita n 

SCO F, à cuſtomary contribution laid upon all ſubjects ac- 

cord ng to their abilities. Whoever were aſſeſſed to any 


contribution, though not by equal portions, were ſaid to 
pay ſcot and lot | | 


SCOTIA, in architecture, a ſemicircular cavity or channel 


between che tores, in the baſes of columns. See ArCal- 
TECTURE, | | 
SCOTISTS, a ſect of ſchool-divines and philoſophers, thus 
called from their founder J. Dans Scotus, a Scotiſh cor- 
deſier, who maintained the immaculate conception of the 
vir gig or that ſhe was born without original fin, in op- 
poſirion to Thomas, Aquinas and the Thomiſts. 


| SCOTL Nd, excluſive o the- iſlands, is ſituated between 


19 and, 69, W. long. and betwees 534 30' and 58% 30 
N lat. being about three hundred miles long from nor h 
do ſouth and from fifty to one hundred and fifty miles 

| bread, from eaſt to welt, . © 5 Io 16 
Spee the, uaion with, England, Scotland is divided into 
Uirty-three ſhires, or counties, w ich all together ſead 


| only thirty knights to parliament, by reaſon the ſhires of 
Vor. III. Ne 92. — 


a 


S CR7 
Bute and Cathneſs chuſe only alternately, or every other 


parliament, in their turns; as do thoſe of Cromarty and 
* Nairn, Clackmannan and Kinro s. 


The royal boroughs of Scotland are ſixty-five, but ſo 
claſſed as to ſend only fifteen burgeſſes to parliament. 


New SCOTLAND, Nova Sc:tia, one of the Britiſh colonies ' 


in North America, is ſituated between 629 and 72 W. 
long. and between 43® and 51® N. lat. being bounded by 
the river of St Laurence oa the north and north-weſt ; 
by the bay of St Laurence, and the Atlantic Ocean, oa. 


the eaſt ; by the ſame ocean, and New-England, on the 
ſouth ; and by Canada, on the weſt - 


SCOTOMIA, in medicine, a dizzineſs or ſwimming in the 


head, wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo whirled about, that 
external objects ſeem to turn round, | 


SCRATCH AVS, in the Engliſh falt-works, a name given 


SCREW, one of the ſix mechanical powers. 
| 9 
SCRIBE, an 


to certain leaden pans, which are uſually made about a 

foot and half long, a foot broad, and three inches deep, 

and have a bow, or circular handle of iron, by which 

they may be drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in 
the pan is boiling, 

The uſe of theſe pans is to receive a calcarious earth, 

of the nature of that which incruits our tea kettles, which 

| ſeparates from the water in boiling ; this ſub{tance they 

- call ſcratch ; and theſe pans, being placed at the corners 


of the ſalt- pan, where the heat is leaſt violent, catch it 
as it ſubſides there, 


See ME cna- 
NICS, p 49. 

officer among the Jews whoſe buſineſs was to 
write; of which there were three kinds: the firſt and 
principal of which were the ſcribes of the law, whole of- 
fice was to write and interpret ſcripture ; theſe were in 
great credit and eſteem among the Jews, and had even 
the precedency of the prieſts and ſacrificers, and their 
deciſions were received with almoſt the ſame reſpect as 
the law of God itlelf : the ſecond kind, properly called 
ſcribes of the people, were a ſort of magiſtrates : and the 


third were public notaries, or ſecretaries of the council; 


which were the leaſt conſiderable. | 


The ſcribes, among the Romans, wrote out decrees, 
or aQs, and made out authentic copies of them. 


SCRIBING, in joinerv, Cc. is a term uſed when one 


ſide of a piece of ſtuff s to he fitted to another that is ir- 


regular. | 
SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by way-of eminence, 
to the ſacred and iuſpired writings of the Bible. See 


BIBLE 


SCROPAULA, in medicine. See Mevicixe, p 137. 


Oc 


- 


SCROPHULARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
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"SCRUPLE, à weight equal to the third part of a dram, or 


CROTUM, in anatomy. 
SCR PI. ia natural hiſtory, foſſils, formed into large de- 


angioſpermia claſs. The calix has five ſegments; the 
corolla is ſomewhat globular; and the captule has two 
cells. There are 14 ſpecies, four of them natives of 
Britain, viz. the nodota, or knobby-roated fig wort; the 
aquatica, or water figwort; the ſcorodonia, or balm- 
leaved figwort ; and the vernalis, or yellow figwort, 

See AnNaTOMY, p 271. 


tached maſſes without crults, and compoſed of a variouſly 
debaſ-d ryſtalline matter. * 


to twenty grains. 
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SCRUTINY, a ſtrict examination of any thing. 
SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking away, or ad- 


ding to matter, all ſorts of figures are formed by the hand, 
either in the ſtone, wood, wax, or metal. In its full 
latitude it ſignifies both the art of working in creux, pro- 
perly called engraving; and of working in relievo, which 
is more ſtrictly called ſculpture. 

The firſt works in ſ{cuipture were with clay, not only 
in making ſtatues, but in forming models: and to this 
day a ſculptor never undertakes any thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model, either in clay or wax. In ma- 
king figures of theſe materials, they begin and finiſh their 
work with their hands, uſing only three or four pieces 


of wood, which are roundiſh at one end, and at the o- 


ther flat, with a ſort of claws and teeth, which are to 
ſmooth and ſcratch the work. For waxen models, to e- 
very pound of wax add half a pound colophony; ſome 
add turpentine, and melt it together with oil of olives ; 
more or leſs of the latter being uſed as they would have 
the matter harder or ſofter: ſome alſo add a little yermi- 
lion, to give it a colour: this is wrought and moulded 
with the fingers like clay. 

For ſculpture in wood, which we properly call carving, 
the firſt thing required is to chuſe wood proper for the 
work the ſculptor is to perform If it be any thing large, 
and that requires a great deal of ſtrength and fohduy, 
the hardeſt and moſt durable wood is to be choſen; and 
for ſmaller works and ornaments, the ſofter wood is uſed; 
but it muſt be ſach, howerer, as is rm and cloſe: for a 
Jarge work, though it be only a fingle figure, it is better 
to make ule of ſeveral pieces of wood, or bits of board, 
glued together, than of one whole piece, which is more 
liable to crack: for a thick piece of wood may not be 
dried to the heart, however it may appear on the outſide. 

In ſculpture in marble and other (tone, the firſt thing 
to be done is to ſaw out a block of marble, of the bigneſs 
of the work to be performed ; and this being done, the 
ſuperfluities are to be taken off by a ſtubbed point and a 
heavy mallet; thus, bringing it near the meaſures requi- 
red, the ſculptor reduces it ſtill nearer with a finer tool, 
called a dog's tooth, it having two points, but one not 
ſo ſharp as the other. After this he makes uſe of his gra- 
dine, which is a flat cutting tool, with three teeth; he 
then takes off, with a ſmooth chiſſel, the ſcratches the 
gradine left on the marble, and uſes it with dexterity and 
delicacy, to give ſoftneſs and tenderneſs to his figure; till 
at length, raking raſps of different degrees of ſineneſs, 


the work is gradually rendered fit for poliſhing. To poliſh . 


the work, the {culptor uſes pumice ſtone and ſmalt; then 
he goes over it with tripoli; and when he would give it 
more luſtre, rubs it with leather and ſtraw aſhes. There 
are ſeveral other tools uſed by ſculptors, adapted to the 
different parts of the work, and the nature of the {tone 
they make uſe of, As the models of clay ſhrink as they 
grow dry, whenever ſculptors undertake a conſiderable 
piece of work, they only uſe the model for making a 
mould of plaiſter or ſtucco, in which is formed a figure 
of the ſame matter. which ſerves them thenceforth for a 
model, and by which they adjuſt Il their meaſures and 

roportions To proceed the more regularly, on the 
Leng of the mgdel they place an immoveable circle di- 
vided into degrees, with a moveable rule or index, fix- 
ed in the centre of the circle, and divided alſo into e- 


qual parts: from the end of the rule hangs a line with , 
plummet, which ſerves to take all the points, to be tranſ. 
ferred thence to the block of marble. from whoſe to 

hangs another plummet, like that of the model. But 

there are {ome excellent ſculptors, who diſapprove of this 
method; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the model 
changes their meaſures, for which reaſon they chuſe ta. 

- ther to take all their meaſures with the compaſſes. 

SCUM, properly denotes the impurities whichga liquor, by 
boiling, caſts up tothe ſurface, - 

The term ſcum is allo uſed for what is more properly 
called the ſcoria of metals 

SCURVY, in medicine. See Mepicxt, p. 106. 

SCURVY GRASS, in botany, See COCHLEARI1A. 

SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia claſs. The calix is entire on the edge, 
1s ſhut after the flowering, and operculated The ſpecies 
are 13, two of them natives of Britain, viz. the galeri- 
culata, or hooded willow-herb; and the minor, or leſſer 
hooded willow-herb. c 

SCUTIFORME os, in anatomy, the fame with rotula, 
See ANATOMY, p. 185. 

SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the thyroid cartilage See ANATOMY, p. 300. 

SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare hol:s cut in the deck, big 
enough to let in the body of a man, ſerving to lei people 
down into any room below upon occaſion, or from one 
deck to another. 

SCYTHIA. The northern parts of Eurepe and Aſia were 
anciently fo called, which afterwards obtained the name 
of Tartary. 

SEA. is frequently uſed for that vaſt tract of water encom. 
paſhng the whole earth; but is more properly a part or di. 
viſion of theſe waters, and is better defined a leſſer aſſem- 
blage of water, which lieth before and waſheth the coalts 
of ſome particular countries from whence it is generally 
denominated, as the Iriſh ſea, the Mediterranean ſea, the 
Arabian ſea, Cc. 

What proportion the ſuperficies of the ſea bears to that 
of the land is not preciſely known, though it is ſaid to be 
ſomewhat more than two thirds. As the waters of the 
earth muſt neceſſarily riſe to the ſurface thereof, as being 
ſpecifically lighter than the earth, it was neceſſary there 
ſhould be large cavities therein for receptacles to contain 
them; otherwiſe they would have overſpread all the ſu- 
perficies of the earth, and ſo have rendered it utterly un- 
inhabitable for terre{trial animals for the centre of the 
earth being the common centre of gravity, and the nature 
of fluids being ſuch that they equally yield to equal 
powers, and the power of attraction being every where 
equal at equal diſtances from the centre, it follows, that 
the ſuperficial parts of the water will every where con- 
form themſelves to an equidiſtant ſituation from the ceo- 
tre, and conſequently will form the ſurface of a ſphete 
ſo far as they extend Hence, that the ſea ſeems higher 
than the earth or land, reſults from the fallacy of viſion, 
whereby all objects. and the parts of land as wel! as ſes, 
the farther they are off from us, the higher they appeaf; 
the reaſon of all which is plain from optics: for it :8 wel 
known) that the denſer any medium is through uh 
we behold objects, the greater is the refraction, ot the 
more their images appear above the horizontal level; 29 
the greater quantity of the medium the rays paſs bros 
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the more will they be bent from their firſt diregion on 
both theſe accounts the appearances of things remote, and 
on the Tea, will be ſomewhat above the horizon, and the 
more ſo as they are the more remote. | 

With regard to the depth or profundity cf the ſea, Va- 
renius affirms, that it is in ſome places unfathomable, 
and in other places very various, being in certain places 
+, Of g lr 27 44 Engliſh miles, in other places 
deeper, and much leſs in bays than in oceans, In general, 
the depths of the ſea bear a great analogy to the height 
of mountains on the land, ſo far as is hitherto diſcovered, 

There are two principal reaſons why the fea doth not 
inzreaſe by means of rivers, &c. falling every where into 
it. The firſt is, becauſe waters return from the ſea by 


' ſubterranean cavities and aqueducts, through various parts 


of the earth, Secondly, becauſe the quantity of vapours 
raiſed from the ſea, and falling on the land, only cauſe a 
circulation, but no increaſe of water. It hath been found 
by calculation, that in a ſummer's day there may be raifed 
in vapours, from the Mediterranean ſea, 3 2800000 tuns 
of water; and yet this ſea receiveth not, from all its 
nine great rivers. above 1827000000 tuns per day, 


which is but a third part of what is exhauſted in vapours. 


With regard to the ſaltneſs of the ſea- water, it is very 
rationally judged to ariſe rom great maltitudes both of 
mines and mountains of ſalt, diſperſed here and there in 
the depths of the ſea. Dr Halley ſuppoſes that it is pro- 
bable the greateſt part of the ſea ſalt, and of all ſalt lakes, 
as the Caſpian fea, the Dead ſea, the lake of Mexico, 
and the Titicaca in Peru, is derived from the water of 
the rivers which they receive; and ſince this fort of lakes 
has no exit or diſcharge, but by the exhalation of va- 
pours ; and alſo fince theſe vapours are entirely freſh, or 
devoid of ſuch particles; it is certain the ſaltneſs of the 
ſea and ſuch lakes muſt, from time to time increaſe, and 
therefore the ſaltneſs at this time is greater than at any 
time heretofore, He further adds, that if, by experi- 
ments made in different ages, we could find the different 
quantity of ſalt which the ſame quantity of water (taken 
up in the ſame place, and in all other the ſame circum- 
ſtances) would afford, it would be eaſy from thence, by 
rules of proportion, to find the age of the world very 
nearly, or the time wherein it has been acquiring its pre- 
ſent ſaltneſs. : 

With regard to the uſe of this ſalt property of ſea. 
water, it is obſerved, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea preſerves 
its waters pare and ſweet, which otherwiſe would corrupt 
and ink like a filthy lake, and conſequently that none 
of myriads of creature that now live therein could then 
have a being. From thence alſo the ſea-wter becomes 
much heavier, and therefore ſhips of greater ſize and 
quantity may be uſed thereon. Silt water alſo doth not 
fre-ze ſo ſoon as freſh water, whence the ſeas are more 
free for navigation. We have lately had pobliſhed a 
diſſertation, by Dr Ruſſel, concerning the medical uſes of 
ſea. water in diſ-aſes of the glands, &c. wherein the author 


| Premiſes ſome obſervations upon the- nature of ſea-water, 


conlidereq as impregnated with particles of all the bodies 
it daſſes over, ſuch as ſabmarine plants, fiſh, ſalts, mine. 
rals, Sc. and ſaturated with their ſeveral effluvia, toenrich 
tn, and keep it from putrefaction; hence this fluid is ſup- 

oſed o contract a ſoapineſs, and the whole collection, being 
ecrvaded by the ſulphureous ſteams paſſing through it, to 
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conſtitute what we call ſea water, the confeſſed diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of which are ſaltneſs bitterneſs, 
nitrofity, and unctuoſity: whence the author concludes, 
that it may be jultly expected to contribute ſignally to the 
improvement of phyſic The caſes in which our author 
informs us we are to expect advantage from ſea- water, 
are, 1. In all recent obſtructions of the glands of the 
inteſtines and meſentery. 
the pulmonary glands, and thoſe of the viſcera, which 
frequently produce conſumptions. 3. All recent glan- 
dular ſwellings of the neck, or other parts, 4. Recent 
tumours of the joiots, if they are not ſuppurated, or be- 
come fcirrhous, or cancerous, and have not carious bones 
for their cauſe, 
of the eye-lids. 6. All defcedations of the ſkin, from an 
eryſipelas, to a lepra. 7 Diſeaſes of the glands of the 
noſe, with their uſual companion a thickneſs of the lip, 
8. Obſtructions of the kidneys, where there is no in. 
flammation, and the ſtone not large. 9. In recent ob- 
ſtructions of the liver this method will be proper, where 
it prevents onſtipations of the belly, and aſſiſts other me- 
dicines directed in ifteric caſes. The ſame remedy is 


ſaid to be of ſignal ſervice in the bronchocele; and is like- 


wiſe recommended for the prevention of thoſe bilious co. 
lics that ſo frequently affe& our mariners, | 

To make fea-water freſh is a thing long and much 
wanted, for the advantage of navigation and commerce ; 
a method for doing which has been long ago invented by 
Mr Hauton, and the fecret publiſhed in the Philoſ. 
Tranſat. It is performed by precipating the water with 
oil of tartar, and then diſtilling it. But Mr Appleby's 


proceſs, which was referred by the lords of the admiralty to 


the college of phyſicians, and communicated to the royal 
ſociety, with ſome experiments therewitk, on Feb. 8, 175 3, 
appears to be more ſucceſsful, and is performed thus: Iato 
twenty gallons of ſea-water put fix ounces of a fixed al- 
kali prepared with quick lime as ſtrong as lapis infernalis, 
and ſix. ounces of bones calcined to a whiteneſs, and 
finely powdered; with a flow fire, draw off, in a common 
ſtill, fifteen gallons. Mr Appleby canceives that the al- 
kali here employed is the beſt adapted to prevent the bi- 
tuminous matter in ſea- water from riſing by heat in 
diſtillation. | | 

Ia the year · 1755, .2 method of procuring any quantity 
of freſh water at ſca was publiſhed by Dr Butler; toge- 


- ther with a method alſo of preſerving treſh water entirely 


pure, ſweet, and wholeſome, during the longeſt voyage, 
and in the warmeſt climates, The method more expreſs. 
ly recommended by the doctor for making ſea-water freſh 
is to put a meaſured wine-quart of the ſtrongeſt ſoap leys 


to fiiteen gallons of ſea-water; which being diſtilled, he 


aſſures us, will generally yield twelve gallons of freſh. 
water. The above quantity of ſoap leys, we are told, 
will bear a repetition of the ſame quantity of water four 
or five times. 1 

This method of Dr Batler was tried, by order of the 
lords of the admiralty, at the ſame time with Mr Apple- 
by's : but the latter, being found to be performed with 
a leſs quantity of fuel, was preferred. * 

In order to keep freſh water ſweet, Dr Butler directa 
to take of fine, clear, white pearl-aſhes, a quarter of a 
pound avoirdupoiſe, and put into one hundred gallons of 


freſh water; obſerving this proportion to a greater or leſa 


quantity, 


2. All recent obſtructions of 


5. Recent defluctions upon the glands 
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quantity, and ftop'up your caſk ; as veal, till you have oc- 


caſion to broach it. 
For the ebbing and flowing of the fon, ſee AsrRo: 
von x, P- 473 
S rank, ſuch as are reſerved to ſerve the king, or other 
perſons, at fea, who may not depart without licenſe, 
Sc. Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making any dif- 
_ turbance, may be punithed by the commiſhoners of the 
navy with fine and impriſonment. © Regiſtered ſeamen 
are exempted from ſerving in any pariſh office &c. and 
are allowed bounty-money beſides their pay. By thelaw 
of merchants, the ſea-men of a veſſel are accountable to 
the maſter or commander, and the maſter to the owners, 
and the owners©to the merchants; for damage ſuſtained 
either by negligence or otherwiſe. © Where a ſeaman is 
| hired for a voyage, and he deſerts it before it is ended, 
- he ſhall Joſe his wages; and in caſe a ſtip be loft by a 
- tempeſt, or in a ſtorm, the ſeamen loſe their whyey7 as 
well as the owners their freight. © © 
SEAFORD, a port:town of Suſſex, ſituated on the En 
1, gliſh channel, ſeven miles fouth of Lawns: "W _ wo 
members to parliament. 36 
SEAL, a puncheon, or 'piece of metal 'or ciive watches, 
uſually either round or oval, whereon are engraven the 
arms, device, &c. of Los prince, ſtare; community, 
© © magiſtrate or private perſon, often with a legend or ſub 
f ſoeription, the impreſſion whereof in wax ſerves to ___ 
acts. inſtruments, Gr. authentic. 
87 AL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead. and the inpreſion | 
| therean, affixed to the thing ſealed: © - | 
Seal. ih Scots Fw. Ste Law, Tit. xii 2757. 


;SEALER, an officer! in chancery appointed dy the lord 


chancellor or keeper of the great feal to ſeal the writs 
and inſtruments there made in his preſence, | 
SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of — or 
_ ron in a walt with plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, and 
's other Tolid binding. For ſtaples, hinges and Joins: a 
ſter is ve proper. 'F. {200715 


ing nnn Sec Wax: 7 5 05 2065 gm 
_ "SEAM of Seme of corn, is a meaſure of eight biſhels. 


Sau of | ptajs, the quantity of 120 pound or 24 ſtones. each 
five poynds weight. The ſeam of wood is an horſe-load. 
SEAR cLortn, or CEerxt-cilora, in ſargery, à form of 
externaF remedy ſomewhat harder than an ungdent, yet 


for the one and the other. The ſear- cloth is always ſup- 


poled to have Wax in its compoſition, which diſtinguiſnes 


and even denominates it. Ia effect, when a liniment or 
© unguent has wax enough in it, it does not differ from a 
252 cb An De 
SEASIN, in a ſhip, the name of a rope by which the boat 
rides by the ſhip's fide when in harbour; G 


SEASONS, in coſmography, certain portions or quarters 
of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which the earth 


then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the ſun, con- 

- Fequent on which are different temperatures of che air, 

different works in tillage, Ge. The year is divided into 
four ſeaſons : ſpring funumer, nn any winter: _See 
AsTRONOMY, p. 546. 5 


St. SEBAS IAN, a port-town of Sphin; Parr os of 


Biſcay, and ter- nd'y of, Gwpuſcoa'; lituated in W. long. 
1* 50%, N. lat. 43 35“ bed 115011 n 


SECALE, Rye, in botany, a genus of the wiandria digy- 


£2 
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nia defi; "The Teige conſiſts of two 00 EL 


** contains two flowers. There are (out ſpecies, only one 


of them, viz, the villoium, or wood rye-grals, a native 


on For the cergaiia, or common rye. cultivated | 
im our fields, fee AGRICULTURE, p. 61. 


SECAN I, in geometry, is a line that cuts ph or di- 


- vides it into two parts 


SECEDERS, a le& of Preſbyrerians, who di red from 


the eltabliſned church of Scotland in the yeat ,1723. The 
following circumſt .nce gave riſe to this ſect. Meſſ. Erſkine, 
' Willon Moncrieff and F ſher, minilters ot the cn urch 
of Scotland, obltinatcly reiuſed, for ſeveral years, to o- 
bey the deciſions of the General Aiſembly.,with regard to 
the ſettlement of miniſters agreeably to the law of patro- 
nage: For this open contempt, of, authority, the Aſſem- 
bly, after many aud | repeated admonitions, | were at, laſt 


| obliged to eject them from their reſpect ve charges. Theſe 


four - clergymen, When they, ſaw matters carried this 
length. immediately complained of perſecution; proteſſed 


- uncommon fanttity and auſterity: of maoners; and cried 


out that the church was over-run with vacious errors, 
ſuch as, à comphance with the law of patronage. ;:the 
tenderneſs of the aſſembly to Pioſeſſors Simſon and Camp- 


bell, who wete accuſed of Arian and Ar muniap berehes ; 
adand a multeiude of precti al deviations from the cove- 


-- nanted reformation of Scotland: Tney even inveighed 
again the conduct of the government for their ready ad- 

47 | mithon of maligoant and wicked men into places of trult 
in the army aud ate, for the looſe and unlimi ed reſto- 
ration of Charles II. to che throne ; tor the reſtoration 
247 prelacy in England, which had been ſolemnly abjured ; 
for reſtoriog the ſuperſtious Chriſtmas vacence ; fo the 


4 | /repeal of the-peoal laws againit wic, Cc. Oc. Theſe 
things, joined to the popular talents of lume, of the a- 


dove miniſters, alarmed the minds of many well: meaning 
people, nd im a few years procured a numerous train of 
fotlowets;:s Elated with this unexpected luccels, they 


dein into 4w0;,parties.. The chief ppim of copteſt 


among the leaders of this ſect was conce ning the, layfub 


dollars of What is called the b. rgeſs-oath-;, and hence the 
- 10 One:party have ever fince been called \Burghers, and the 


o her Antiburghers,. \ This Civifion naturally weakened 
if 3 cauſes, and diminiſhed cheir ee a (till 
ſeems 10 be upon the decline. 1 
SECOMIZA, in natural hittory, the name . a t of 

« 1fothls, | of the claſs ot the ſeprariz, the characters 0 of 

Which a e; that they are bodies of a duſky., be, d vided 
by ſepta, or partitions of a, {parry matter, into ſcye 
more or leſs. regular portions, of à moderately;arm tex, 
ture, not giving fire with ſteel, but fermenting witls acid 
menſtrua and cabily calcining 
The ſeptariæ of inis genus are, of all others, the mol 
common, and ate what have been known by the l. tte (*. 
preſſive, or miſtaken nuemesof the waxenvein, of ud 
helmontii. We have many ſpecies of, theſe bodles com- 
mon among us Ot be whitiſh, or browniſh kinds ve 
have thirteen; of the yellowiſh bre; ag, of tbe terrug” 
neous ones, Ver ad ad : 
SECOND, in geometry, 8 Ge. the tenen part 
ol a prime or nue, whether oa degree, or of an hol. 
SeconD, in muſick, one of the n,ulical intervals; being 


only the difference betwecn asay ſound, and the next mar 
*$ECON- 


eſt ſound, whether above or below at. 


or in ſubordination o another. 


SECRETARY, an officer who by his maſter's orders writes 


letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he ren- 
ders authentic by his ſignet Of theſe there are ſeveral 


kinds; as, 1 Secretaries of ſtate, who are officers that 


have under their management and direction the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the kingdom, and are obliged conſtant- 
ly to attend on the king : they receive and diſpatch what- 
ever comes to their hands, either from the crown, the 


church, the army; private grants, pardons, diſpenſa- 


tions, &c. as likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign; which 
when read, are returned to them; all which they diſpatch 
according to the ki: g's direction. They have authority 
to commit perſons for treaſon, and other offences againſt 
the ſtate, as conſervators of the peace at common law, 
or as juſtices of the peace throughout the kingdom, They 
are members of the privy-council, which is ſeldom or 
never held without one of them being pr ſent: and as to 
the buſineſs and correſpondence in all parts of this king- 
dom, it is managed by either of the ſecretaries without 
any diſtinction: but with reſpect to foreign «ffatrs. the 
buſineſs is divided into two provinces, or departments, 
the ſouthern and the northern, comprehending all the 
kingdoms and ſtates that have any intercourſe with Great 
Britain; each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes 
from, and making all difpatches to, the ſeveral princes 
and ſtares comprehended in his province. Ireland and 
the Plantations are under the direction of the elder ſeere- 
tary, who has the ſouthern province, which alſo com- 


prebends France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 


and Turky + the northern province includes the Low 
Countries, Germany, Denmark, -Sweden, Poland, and 
Muſcovy. Each of the ſecretaries have an apartment in 
all the royal houſes, both for their own accommodation 
and their officers ; they have alſo a table at the king's 


charge, or elſe board-wages. The two ſecretaries of 


ſtare have each two under ſecretaries, and one chief 
clerk, with an uncertain number of other clerks and tianſ- 
lators, all wholly depending on them To the jecreta- 
ries of ſtate belong the cuſtody of that ſeal properly called 
the ſignet, and the direction of two other offices, one 
called the pap r. office, and the other the fignet office. 
2. Secretary of an embaſly, a perſon attending an am- 
b-Maior for writing diſpatches relating to the negociation. 
There is a great difference between the ſerretaty of an 
embaſly, and the ambaſſador's tecretary; the laſt being a 
domeſtie or memal of the ambafſ:dor, and the firſt a fer- 
Van” or miniſter of the prince 3. The ſecretaty of war, 
an officer of the wer- office, who has two chief clerks un- 
der him the lat of which is the ſecretary's meſſenger. 
There are allo ſecretarics in molt of the other offices. 


SECRETION, the ſeparation of ſome fluid from the blood 


by means of the glands. | | 

Ia the bodies of animals we obſerve a great number of 
Juices of different natures. viz the blood, lympha, ſa- 
liva, ſtomach liquor, inteſtinal jui es, pancreatic juice, 
ile, urine, Oc. and the blood is the general ſource of 
all. Sce Brood, Lymen, Saliva, Oc. 


SECT, à tolle&ive term, comprehending all ſach as fol- 


ow the doctrines and opinions of ſome famous d:vine, 


Philoſopher, Ge. ä 
SECTION in general, denotes a part of a divided thing, 


Vor. III. Ne. 93. 2 
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SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that acts as ſecond, * or the diviſion itſelf, Such, particularly, are the ſub" 


diviſions of a chapter; called alſo paragraphs and arti” 
cles: the mark of a ſection is F, 
SECTION, in geometry denotes a fide or ſurface appear- 
ing of a body or figure cut by another ; or the place 
where lines, planes, Cc. cut each other. 
SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle comprehend- 
ed between two radu and the arch ; or it is a mixed tri- 
angle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle, 
SECTOR is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe in 
finding the proportion between quantities of the {ame 
kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſurfaces, 
Sc. for which reaſoa the French call it the compaſs of 
proportion. | f 
The great advantage of the ſector above common ſcale, 
Sc. is, that it is adapted to all radii, and all ſcales. 
For, by the line of chords, fines, tangents, Gc. on the 
ſector, we have lines of chords, fines, tangents, ©c. ad- 
apted to any radius betwixt the length and breadth of 
the ſector, when opened. 
The ſector is founded on the fourth propoſition of the 
ſixth book of E clid, where it is demonſtrated, that fi- 
- milar triangles have their homologous ſides proportional. 
SECULAR, ſomething that is temporal; in which ſenſe, 
the word (ſtands . oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical: thus we ſay, 
ſecular power, ſecular juriſdiction, Ec. 
SECULAR GAMES, adi ſecularet, in antiquity, folemn 
games held among the Romans once in an age. Theſe 
games laſted three days and as many nights, during which 
time ſacrifices were performed, theatrical ſhe ws exhibi- 
ted, with combats, ſports, & in the circus The oc- 
caſion of theſe games, according to Valerius Maximus, 
was to ſtop the progreſs of a plague. The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome was Valcrius Publicola, the firſt 
conſul created 'after the expulſion of the kings, The 
ceremonies to be obſerved therein were found preſcribed 
in one of the books of the Sibyls. At the time of the 
celebration of the ſecular games, heralds were, fent 
throughout all the empire, to intimate that every, one 
might come and ſee thoſe ſolemnities which he never _yet 
had ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. Authory are npt 
agreed as to the number of years wherein theſe games te- 
turned, partly becauſe the quantity of an age or ſecylum 
among the ancients is not known, and partly on other 
accounts; ſome will have jt that they were held every 
hundred years, and that the ſeculum or age was our cen- 
tury. | | _ \ 
SECULARIZATION, the act of converting à regu/ar 
perſon. pl-ce, or benefice. into a ſecular one 
SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the ſeveral coa's or mem- 
brenes wherein the foetus is wrapped np in the mothe; 's 
womb as the chorioa and amnios, with the placenta, Gc. 
Se Mipwir gar. od : 23 
SECURID FCA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia, de- 
candria clas. The calix conſiſts of three leaves; the 
corolla is papilionaceous, with a vexillum; and the pod 
is oval, and contains one ſeed, There are two ſpecies, 
both natives of America. N. f. 
SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind of gladtators among 
the Romans who fo ght againſt the retiarn. The. ſecu- 
tores were armed. with a ſword and a buckler, to keep of 
the net or n"0fe of their antagoniſts, and they wore a call 
on their head. | 
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This was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators as took 
the place of thoſe Killed in the combat, or who fought 
the conngetarts albu enn . 

SEDAN, a town of Champagne, in France, fituated on the 
river Macs: in E. long. 45 45', N. lat 49 46“ 

Ad of SEDERUNT, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. i. 4. 

SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs of any thing, or that 
groſs heavy part of a fluid body which, upon reſting, 
links to the bottom of the veſſel. 

SEDITION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 13. 

SEDR, or Sevse, the high prieſt of the ſect of Ali a- 
mong the Perſians. The ſedr is appointed by the empe- 
ror of Perſia, who uſually confers the dignity on his near- 
et relation. The juriſdiction of the ſedr extends over 
all effects deſtined for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, 
hoſpitals, colleges, ſepulchres, and monaſteries. He 
diſpoſes of all ec-lefiaſtical employments, and nominates 
all the ſuperiors of religions houſes, His deciſions in 
matters of religion are received as ſo many infallible ora- 
cles; he judges of all criminal matters in his own houſe 
without appeal. 
mudſitehid, or firſt theologue of the empire. 

SEDUM, in botany, a genus of the decandria pentagynia 
claſs. - The calix confitts of five ſegments, and the co- 
rolla of five perals ; it has five nectariferous ſcales at the 
baſe of the germen, and five capſules. There are 19 

ſpecies, nine of them natives of Britain, all orpines and 
houſe-leeks, 

SEED, in phyſiology, a ſubſtance prepared by nature for 
the reproduction and conſervation of the ſpecies both 
in animals and plants, See GexnesATION, and AGr1- 

. CULTURE, p. 40. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of 
gilliflowers, Sc. as come from ſeed ſown. Alſo the 
young-tender ſhoots of any plants that are newly fown. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the dealers, 
to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral parcels of French 
brandy, which renders them unſaleable. The French 
ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flavour which they 
expreſs by this name from weeds that grow among the 
vines from whence the wine of which this brandy is made 
was preſſed, | 

SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ of 
fight; or it is the ſenſe we have of external objects by 
means of the eye. See OyT1cs, 

SEELING, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to ſee} when he 
begins to have white eye brows, that is, when there 
grows on that part about the breadth of a farthing of 
white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
which is a mark of old age. It is ſaid, that a horſe ne- 
ver feels till he is fourteen years old, and always does 
before he is ſᷣxteen years. 

SEELING, at ſea, is uſed inthe fame Tenſe nearly with heeling: 
when a ſhip lies down conltantly, or ſteadily on one fide, 
the ſeamen ſay ſhe heels; and they call it ſeeling when 
ſhe tumbles violently and ſuddenly, by reaſon of the ſea 
forſaking her, as they call it, that is, the weaves leaving 
her for a time in a bowling ſea, _ | 

SEGEDIN, a city of Upper Hungary, ſituated on the"ri- 
ver Teyſſe, in E. long. 21, N. lat. 46% 21. 

SEGESWAEE, a city of Tranſylvania, ſituated E. lon. 

. 24% N. lat. 4 25; .. FCC 
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SEGMENT. A circle, in geametry; that part of the circle 
contained between a chord and an arch of the ſame circle. 
SEGOVIA, a city of Manila, the largeſt of the Philippine 

iſlands, ſituated in E. long. 1199, N. lat. 18 30. 

This is alſo a name of a city of Spain, in the province 
of Old Caſtile, ſituated W. long. 4 357 N. lat 419, 

SEGRA, a river of Spain, which riſing in the north of Ca. 
talonia, and running ſouth- welt, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Ebro, at Miquinenca. | 5 

SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a griffon, when 
drawn in a leaping polture, and diſplaying his wings a8 if 
ready to fly. 

SEGUE, in the Italian muſick, is often found before ar, 
alleluja, amen, &c. to ſhew that thoſe portions or parts 
are to be ſung immediately after the laſt note of that part 
over which it is writ ; but if theſe. words „i piace, or ad 
libitum, are joined therewith, it ſignifies, that theſe por- 
tions may be ſung or not, at pleaſure, + - 

SEGURA, a town of Portugal, in the province of Beira, 
ten miles north-weſt of Alcantara. This is alſo the 
name of a town in Spain, in the province of New Caſtile, 
and territory of La Mancha, fituated among the moun- 

tains of Segura; W. long. 2 50, N. lat. 380 25%. 

SEJANT, a term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or other 
beaſt, is drawn, in an eſcutcheon, ſitting like a cat, with 
his fore feet ſtrait. e Ig 250 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, 
moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 

SEISIN, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. x. 16. 

SELAGO, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs of plants. The calix has five ſegments; the 
tube of the corolla is capillary: and there is but one ſeed, 
The ſpecies are eight, none of them natives. of Britain. 

SELBY, a town of Yorkſhire, fituated ten miles ſouth of 

Tork. | | 935 Y 19 

SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops, or mangy ores, 
in the bending of a horſe's hough, as the malenders are 

in the knees, See Farriuay, od Babaeftz igen 

SELENITXE, moox-$TONE, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of 
foſſils, naturally and eſſentially ſimple; not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water; compoſed of ſlender filaments, ran- 
ged into fine and even thin flakes, and thoſe diſpoſed into 
regular figures, in the different genera, approaching to 
a rhomboide, a hexangular column, or a rectangled ine- 
quilateral parallelogram; fiſkle like the tales, but that not 
only horizontally, but perpendicularly alſo; flexile in 3 
ſmall degree, but not at all elaſtic ; not fermenting with 
acid menſtrua, and readily calcining in the fire. 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of coſmography, which de. 
ſcribes the moon and all the parts and appearances thereof, 
as geography does thoſe of the earth | PIT 

SELEUCIDAZA, inchronology. Era of the Seleueidæ, ot 
the Syro macedonian zra, is a computation of time com- 
mencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Scleucide, à race 
of Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander 
the Great in Syria, as the Ptalomies did in Egypt. The 
ra we find exprefi-d in the book of the Maccavees, add 
on a great number of Greck medals ſtruck by the cities 
of Syria, &c. The Rabbins call it the ra of contracts 
and the Arabs, Therik dilkarnain, that is, the ra of the 
two horns, According to the beſt accounts, the ca 
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year of this era falls in the year 311 before Chtiſt, be- 
ing twelve years after Alexander's death. 3 
SELINGENSK OT, a town of Aſiatic Muſcovy, in the 
province of Siberia, ſituated on the road from Tobo u ſſci 
to China, on the river Selinga: in E. long. 65, N. 
lat 50. | 
SELINUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs, The fruit is ſomewhat oval, and ſtriated in the 
middle; the involucrum is reflected; and the petals are 
equal and cordated. There are four ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain, 
SELKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, in the county of 
Tweedale, fituated 32 miles ſouth of Edinburgh. 
SELLA Turxcica. See ANATOMY, p. 149. | 
SELTZER waTER, the name of a mineral water of Ger- 
many, which ariſes near Neider Seltz, and is now uſed 
in England and many other countries. We call it ſeltz, 
or ſaltzer water; and the phyficians preſcribe it in many 
caſes, as ſcurvies, ſpaſmodic affections, and in conſump- 
tions; in the laſt caſe, mixing it with aſſes milk. 
SEMIOTICA, that part of medicine which conſiders the 
6gns or indications of health and diſeaſes, and enables the 
phyſician to judge what is, was, or will be, the ſtate, 
degree, order, and effect, of health or fickneſs. - 
SEMENDRIA, a town. of European Turky, in the pro- 


vince of Servia, ſituated on the Danube, thirty miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade, 

SEMENTINE XZ'FEr12®, in antiquity, feaſts held annu- 
ally among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a pleatiful 
harveſt, They were celebrated in the temple of Tellus, 
where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus and Ce- 
res, Thele feaſts were held about feed-time, uſually in 
the month of January; for Macrobius obſerves, they 
were moveable feaſts. 2 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying half, 
but only uſed in compoſition with other words, as in the 
following articles. F 

SEM1-CIRCLE; in geometry, half a circle, or that figure 
comprehended between the diameter of a circle and half 


the circumference. 
ni-colox, is grammar, one of the points or ſtops uſed 
to diltznguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from each 
other. See PUNCTUATION. | 

The mark or character of the ſemi-colon is (;) and 
has its name as being ſome what of leſs effect than a colon, 
or as demanding a ſhorter pauſe. * N 
£M1-CUPIUM, in medicine, an half bath, wherein the pa- 
tient is only placed up to the navel. 28 
<MI-DIAMETER, halt the diameter, or a right line drawn 


from the centre of à circle, or ſphere, to its circumfe- 


3 being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 

radius, | 

SEMLFLOSCULUS, io botany, a term uſed to expreſs 
the flowers of the ſyngeneſia claſs. Theſe ſemifloſculus 
«re petals, hollow in their lower part, but in their upper 

1 l, and contiaued in the ſn pe of a tongue. 

SEMIG ALLA; the eaſtern diviſion of the duchy of Cour- 

landin Poland: 0 K. | : 


MLINTEROSSEUS 1nD1crs, in anatomy. See A; 


NATOMy, P 20171 1 : 
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* LUNAR VALVES, in anatomy See ANATOMY, p. 178. | 
d. en BRANOS us, in ata my. Ser ANATOMT, p. 208. 


"U-PELAGIANS, in church hiſtory, a branch of che Pe- 
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SENATOR, in general, denotes a member. of ſome; ſenate 
SENATUS aucTtoR1ITAS,.a:vote of the Raman ſcnate, 


SENECIO, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia- 


8 IJ E. N. 8 * * 

*"Tagizns, ſo called becauſe they pretended to keep , 
dium between the Pelagians and the orthodox... +: + 

SEMI TONE;.40 muſick, one of the degrees or cancianous 
intervals of concords. iT | 

SEMINAL, ſomething belonging to the ſemen or ſeed; +. - 

SEMINARY, a kind of college, or ſchool, where youth 
are inſtructed in the cereinonies, Cc. of the ſacred mini- 
ſtry, of which there are many abroad; it being ordain- 
ed by the council of Trent, that there be a ſemmary be- 
longing to each cathedral, under the direction of the 

iſnop. 

SEMINATION, denotes the manner, or act, of ſhedding 

and diſperſing the ſeeds of plants. See Ac RIcULrTrusk, 


p. 59 ä | 
SEMI-NERVOSUS, in anatomy, See AxaTonr, p. 208. 
SEMIS, in Roman antiquity, the halt of an as. See As. 
SEMI-SPINALIS, in anatomy. See AxaTonwr, p. 218. 
SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria 

dodecagynia claſs, The calix conliits of twelve ſegments, 


and the corolla of twelve petals z and there are twelve 
capſules containing many ſeeds. 


SENA, in botany. See C8814. 


Sena leaves are much uſed for their purgative virtue; 
but are apt to gripe, unleſs given with proper correctives, 
as coriander, aniſeed, ginger, raiſins, and ſalt of tartar, 
which are added to the infuſion of the leaves occaſionally. 

SENATE, in general, is an aſſembly, or council, of ſena- 
tors; that is; of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who 
bave a ſhare in the government, | 

The ſenate of ancient Rome is, of all others, the mol? 
celebrated: it exerciſed no contentious. juriſdiction, but 
appointed judges, either from among. the fenators or 
knights, to determine procefles : it allo appointed goyer- 


nors of provinces, and diſpoſed of the revenues of the 


- commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole ſovereign - 
power reſide in the ſenate, ſince it could not cleft magi- 
{trates, make laws, or decide of war or peace; in all which 
caſes the ſenate was obliged ta conſult the people. 

According to Dr Middleton, the conſtant and regular 
ſupply of the ſenate was from the annual magiltrates ; 

- who, by virtue of their ſeveral offices, acquired a right 
to fit ard vote in that aſſembly : the uſual gradation f 
theſe offices being that of quæſtor, tribune of the peo- 
ple, ædile, prætor, and con: 2 38% 0 10 zun 

The ſenate alway. met of courſe on the firſt of Janu- 
ary, for the inauguration of the new conſuls; and ia all. 
months univerſally, there were three days, viz. the ka: 
lends, nones, and ides, on which it regularly met; but 
it always met on extraordinary occaſions, when, called to- 


gether by conſul, tribune, or dictator. el 3 


E 
drawn up inthe ſame form with a decree, but without its 


force, as having been hindered from pathng into a decres 
by ſome of the tribunes of the people, | | 


| SExXATUS-CONSULTUM, a decree. of the Roman ſenate, 


pronounced on ſome queſtion. or point of law; which, 
when, paſſed, made à part of the Roman la. 
ſuperflua claſs. The. receptacle is naked ; the pappus- 
is fimple ; and the calix is cylindrical, and caliculated, 
There are 40 ſpecies, eight of them natives of Britain, 


SENEGA, or SExEGAL, a river of Negroland, in Africa. 


which: 
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"which falls into the Atlantic ocean, io 169 N. lat. 
whence the gum-ſenega is imported. 


SENESCHAL, a term anciently uſed for ſteward or major- 


domo. ; 
SENS, a town of Champagne, in France, ſituated on the 
river Yonne, fixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. 


SENSATION, in philoſophy, the art of perceiving exter- 


nal objects, by means of the ſenſes. 


SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul, whereby it perceives external 


objects, by means of the impreſſions they make on certain 
organs of the body, Theſe organs of ſenſation are com- 
monly reckoned five, viz. the eye, whereby we ſee ob- 
jects; the ear, which enables us to hear ſounds ; the 
noſe, by which we receive the ideas of different ſmells ; 
the palate, by which we judge of taſtes ; and the cutis, 
or ſkin, which enables us to feel the different forms, 
hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of bodies See Ax ATouv, p 289, 
293. 295. 303; Orrics, aim; and PnEUmaTiICs. 
SENSITIVE eLawT, in botany. Sce Minos. 
SENSORIUM commuxE, the {ame with the brain. See 
ANATOMY, p. 285. 
SENTENCE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit xxxii 1, c. 
SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet of words, com- 
prehending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſentiment of the mind. 
SENTIMENTS, properly ſignifies the teelings excited in 
our minds >y means of the ſenſes. | | 
SENTINEL, in military affairs, is a private ſoldier, placed 
in ſome poſt, to watch any approach of the enemy, to 


prevent ſurpriſes, and to (top ſu h as would paſs without 


order, or diſcovering who they are. | 

SEPARATION of Huſbind and Wife, in Scots law. See 
Law, Tit vi. 13. 

SEPARATISTS, an appellation given to diſſenters, 
from their ſetting up a ſeparate church from the eſtabliſh - 
ed one. | 

SEPIA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the order of 
vermes molluſca. There are eight brachia interſperſed 
on the interior fide, with little, round. ſerrated cups, by 
the contraction of which the animal lays faſt hold of any 
thing: B-ſides theſe eight arms, it has two tentacula 
longer than the arms, and frequently pedunculated The 
mouth is ſituate in the centre of the arms; and is horny 
and hooked, like the bill of a hawk; The eyes are be- 
low the tentacula, towards the body of the animal. The 
body is fleſhy, and received into é ſheath as far as the 
brealt. There are five ſpecies, 1. officinalis, or cuttle- 
fiſh, emits a black matter when attacked, which hides it from 
the vie wof the enemy The loligo has a ſubalated cylin 
drical body, with a rhomboidal tail, It is ſometimes found 
on the coaſts of the fr th of Forth, efpecially after great 
ſtorms. The other ſpecies are moſtly found in the Me- 
diterranean ſea. 

SEPS, in zoology, See LacerTaA | 

SEPTARLEA, in natural hittory, a large ©laſs of foſſils, 
commonly known by the names of ludus Helmontii and 
waxen veins. 

They are defined to be foſſils not inflammable, nor ſo 
luble in water; of a moderately firm texture, and duſky 
hue, divided by ſeveral ſepta or thin partitions, and 
compoſed of a ſparry matter greatly debaſed by earth, 

not giving fire with ſteel, fermenting with acids, and in 
great part diſſolved by them, and-calcining in a mode - 
rate fixe. HY 
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Of this claſs there are two diſtin orders of bodies. 
and under thoſe, ſix genera. The ſeptariz of the firit or. 
der are thoſe which «re uſually found in la ge maſſes, of 
a ſimple unifo m conſtruction but divided by large ſepta 
either into larger and more irregular portions, or into 
{maller and more equal ones, called tale. The genera 
of this order are four: 1. Thole divided by ſepta of 
ſpar, called ſecom'®s. 2 Thouſe divided by ſepta of 
earthy matter, called gaiophragmia, 3 l hoſe divided by 
ſepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyritercia. And, 
4. Thoſe divided by fepta of ſpar,” with an admixture of 
cryſtal, called diaugophragmia. 

Thoſe of the ſecond order are ſuch as are uſually found 
in ſmaller maſſes, of a cruſtated ſtcucture, formed by ya- 
rious incruſtations round a central nucleus, and diviced 
by very thin ſ-pta. Of this order are only two genera: 

1. Thoſe with „ thort roundiſh nucleus, incloſed within 
the bocy of the maſs; And, 2. Thoſe with a long 
nuc]-us, itanding out beyond the ends of the maſs. 

SEPTEMBER, the oiath month of the year, conſiſting of 


only thirty days: it took its name: as being the ſeventh 


month, reckoning from March, with which the Romans 
began their year. | 

SEPTENTRIO. in aſtronomy, a conſtellation more uſual- 
ly called urſa minor, | 

In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio denotes the ſame 

with north: and hence, ſeptentrional is applied to any 
oa, belonging to the north, as ſeptentrional ſigns, paral- 

els, Oc. 

SEPTIZON, in Roman antiquity, a celebrated mauſoleum, 
built dy Septimus Severus, in the tenth region of the city 
of Rome: it was fo called from ſeptem and zona, by 

reaſon it conſiſted of ſeven (tories, each of which was ſur- 
rounded by a row of columns. a 

SEPTUAGESIMA, in the calendar, denotes the third 
Sunday before Lent, or before quadrageſima Sunday ; ſup- 
poſed by ſome to take its name Tow its being about ſeventy 
days before Ealter. 

SEPTU GIN, the name given to a Greek verſion of the 
books of th- Old Teſtament. See BIETE. 

SEPTUM. in anatomy, an incloſure, or partit on, a term 
applied to ſeveral parts of the body which ſerve to ſe- 
parate one part from another 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deſtined for the inter- 
ment of the dead. This term 18 chiefly uſd in peaking 
of the burying places o the ancients, hole ot the mod. 
being uſually called tombs. 

S-pul. bres were held ſacred and inviolable, and the 
care t ken of them has always been held a religious du, 
grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of che {92's 
immortality. Thoſe who have ſearched or violated t. u 
have been thought odious by all nations, and were alu 
ſeverely puniſhed, i 
The Egyotians called ſepulchres, eternal houſes: ' 
contradiſticctiun to their ordinary houſes or palaces wh! a 
they called inns, on account of their ſhort ſt y in ihe ot, 
in compariſon of their long anode in the other, 

Regular canons of St SepuULCHrE, a religious order. fore 

. Mmerly inſtituted at Jeruſalem, in honour to the holy i 
puichre, or the tomb of Jeſus Chrilt | 

| Mary of theſe canons were brought from the H" 
Land into Europe, particularly int» France by wa 
the younger; into Poland, by Jaxaa Poliſh gentlemen, - 


1S E R 
_ imo/Flanders;þyRhe counts thereof many. alſ came into 
Englands This order was howeyer er d. by pope 
lotocent VIII who: gave its revenues and effe bh That 
of our Lady of Bethlehem; which alſo becomin e xtinct, 
they were beſtowed on the knights of St John of Jeruſa- 
lem. But the ſuppreſſion did not take effect in Poland, 
where they ſtill ſublift, as alſo in teveral provinces of 
Germany. Theſe, canons tollow, the tule of St. Auguſ- 
dine. oo . Agog te!(t; W | 
Knights efi tha bely SeruLCHRE, 2a military order, eſta- 
bliſhed in Paleſtine about the year. 1114. "Sf 
The koights of this order in Flanders choſe Philip II. 
king of Spain, for their maſter in 1558, and afterwards 
his ſan; but the grand maſter of the order of Malta pre- 
vailed on the laſt to reſign: and when afterwards the duke 
of Nevers aſſumed the ſame quality in France, the ſame 
grand maſter. by his intereſt and credit, , procured a like 
renunciation of him, and a confirmation of the union of 
this order to that of Malta. | 8 = 
SEQUELS; . in Scots law. See Law, Tit, xvi. 12. 


\SEQUESTRATION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xix. 
10 and XK 21 


* 


eee ee 
SEQUIN, a gold coin, ſtruck at Venice, and in ſeyeral 


|, paris of the. grand, ſe:gnpr's dominions, MS TIATTS 7 


SERAGLIO. a Perſian word, which ſignifies the palace of 
a prince ot lord in which. ſenſe the houſes of the ambaſ- 
ſadors. of Eoglend, France, Ec are, at Conſtantinople, 


called their ſeraglios.,. But the term ſeraglio is uſed. by 


way of eminence, for the palace of the grand feignor at 
- Conſtantinople, where. be, keeps, his, court, in which bis 
concubines are lodged, and where the youth are trained 
up tor the principal poſts. of the empire. It is iy form of 


5 


2 a riapgle, about two miles round, at the end of the pro- 
montory Chryſoceras, naw called the Seraglio-point: the 
>: | buildings-extend to the top of the hill, and from thence 
| there, are gardens. that reach to the ſea, The outward 


apptarance is not very beautiful, the architecture being 
irregular, conſiſting of ſeparate edifices, in the manner 


where thę grand ſeignor's old miſtreſſes are kept. 


be ladies of the haram, which is the part allotted to 


the women. is à collection of young beauriful girls, who, 
on their admiſſion, are committed to the charge of ſome 


old 1 dy, and taught muſick, dancing, and other accom- 
pliſhments. {Theſe frequently play apd dance before the 
and ſeignor while, others entertain him with their con-! 
verſation. Beſides theſe ladies, there are a great many black 
eunuchs, and female ſlaves, ia the ſeraglio, whoſe buſinels 
it is to guard and wait upon them. 

SERAPH, or Szaa ruin, a ſpirit of the higheſt rank in 


the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called from their 


being ſuppoſed to be moſt inflamed with divine love, by 


their nearer and more immediate attendance at the throne 
of God, and to,communicate their fervour to the remoter 
29d infenar.orflers,. + oo, | 
SERAPHIC, burning or. ioflamed with love or 2-2), like 


doctor, from his abundant zeal and fervour. 


- SERAPIAS. in botany, a genus of the gynandria diandria  'SERPENS,” in aſtronomy.” See Asrzovonv, p. 487 


| claſs, The nectarium is oval and gibb us with an oval SERPENT. in zoology See CoLunrt, Boa, AnGuis, 


Up. There are five ſpecies, two of them natiyes of Bri- 


' » [tan .viz. the latifolia, or broad-leaved baſtar | hellebore?' 
ad che lipgifolia, or, white-flowered baſtard helletore. ati tele or birthwort with zuribalated leaves; 
Wa; Vor tt Ne 9 . * | 7 
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of paviliqns and domes, The old. ſetaglio is the palace te exerciſe of their arms, and to order, ſtraiten; and form 


RENADE, a kind of e ft giren in the pi ht, by a 
Nr to '4 OT OT w Haw! "The Cactines 
only copſiſt of inſtrumental müßck, but at other times 
voices are added: the muſick and Tong tkompoſed for the fe 
o ccaſions are alſo called ſerenades. ou 
SERENE, a title of honour given to ſeveral prĩnets, ard to 

the principal magiſtrates of republics.” The'kins of Eng- 
land, the repu lic and the doge of Venice, and the chilli 
of the king of Spain, are called Moſt Serene + and when 
the pope, or the ſacred college, write to the etüperot, 
to kings, or the doge, they give them go other title: in 
like manner the emperor gives no other title to any king, 
except to the king of France. * Dogo dom 
SERGE, à woolen ſtuff manufactured in a loom, of Which 
there are various kinds, denominated either / from their 
different qualities, or from the places where they! are 
_- wrought ; the molt confider able of which is the. Lotdon 


© ſerge, which is kighly valded ab#oad and of -whith a 


manufacture has been for fome years carried os in France. 


SERGEANT, or SexjEAxt af lau, or of the coif, is the 


highelt degree taken at the common law. as that of dor- 
tor is of the civil law; and as thefe are ſuppoſed to be 

© moſt learned and experienced in the practice of the courts, 
there is one court appointed for them to plead in by'them= 


: lelves, which is the commons pleas, where the common 
law of England is moft ſtrictiy o ſerved: but they ate t 


reſtrained from pleading in any other court, where the 

judges, who cannot have that honour till they have ta- 
ken the degree of ſerjeant at law, call them brothers. 

SERGEANT at arm, or mace, an officer appointed to attend 


the perſon of the king; to arreſt traitors, and ſuch per- 
© ſons of quality as offend; and to attend the lord High 


ſteward when fitting in judgment on a traitor, | 


that of thirtix. 


SERGEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in a company of 


foot, or troop of dragoons, armed with an halbard, and 
difcipline obſerved, to teach the ſoldiers 


| ranks, files, &c. 9 8 ο dr 
SERICUM. Ste S Ir. & t gards 
SERIES, in general, denotes 2 continued ifarcefiidn of 
things in the ſame order, and having the ſame relation 


or connection with each other: in this ſenſe we ſay; a ſe- 


tiles of emperors, kings, biſhops, GW. ol 


* 


Str1Es, in mathematicks, is a number of terms, whether 
of numbers or quantities, inctreaſing or decreaſing in a 
given proportion See Ar BAA p88 04 -- 

'SERTPHTUM, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia mono- 
* gynia claſs. The calix is imbricated: the corolla con- 
FO Gifts of one irregnlar petal; and there is a fingle oblor g 


ſeed below the corolla. There are three ſpecies, lone of 


them natives of Britain. * . -69t asg 
SEROSITY, in medicine; denotes an over-abundinte of 
52 11 5 10e 870 
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ſerum. © 


SERPA, a ton of Portugal,” in the province of Alentejo, 
a ſeraphim ; thus St. Bonaventure is called the ſeraphic 


FY 


ſituated on the eaſt-fide of the river Guadiana, in W. 
long $926), N. 44 37 % F 


Cc Aurüts sev. CxOTrA Tus 
SERPENTARIA SHAKE - woot,” the name of a ſper ies of 
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* 


The bumber of theſe officers is by ſtatute limited to 
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The Virginian ſnake-root obtained its name, as being 
accounted a fpecific againſt venomous bites: but whatever 


truth there may be in that, it is undoubtedly an excel- 


lent diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmic medicine, 
and conſequently good in inflammatory and malignant 
fevers : it is alſo a powerful antiſeptic, and its doſe is 
from four to ten or fifteen grains in powder. 


SERPENTARIUS, {in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY, 


p- 487 | 
SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing that reſem- 

bles a ſerpent: hence, the worm or pipe of a (till, twiſt- 
cd in a ſpiral manner, is termed a ſerpentine worm. 


<SERRATE D, in general, ſomething indented, or notched, 


in the manner of a ſaw; a term much uſed in the deſcrip- 
* 


tion of the leaves of plants. 

SERRATULA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia po- 

 lygamia æqualis claſs. The calix is ſomewhat cylindri- 
cal, imbricated, and blunt. There are 16 ſpecies three 
of them natives of Britain, viz. the tintoria, or ſaw-wort ; 
the alpina, or mountain ſaw-wort ; and the arvenſis, or 
corn ſaw-wort. - 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 
cles, from their reſemblance to a ſaw. See AxnaTonr, 
Part II. 

SERVANT, a term or relation ſignifying a perſon who 

owes and pays a limited obedience for a certain time, to 

another in quality of maſter. See Law, Tit. vii. 34. 


SERVETISTS, a name given to the modern antitrinita- 


rians, from their being ſuppoſed to be the followers of Mi- 
chael Servetus, who, in the year 1599, was burnt at 
Geneva, together with his books. | 

SERVIA, a province of European Turky, bounded by the 
Save and the Danube, on the north; by Bulgaria, on the 
eaſt; by Albinia and Macedon, on the ſouth ; and by 
Boſnia and Dalmatia, on the welt, | 

SERVICE or HEiks, ia Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xxvii. 22, Cc. 

SERVITES, a religious order in the thurch of Rome, 
founded about the year 1233, by ſeven Florentine mer- 
chants, who, with the approbation of the biſhop of Flo- 
rence, renounced the world, and lived together in a reli- 
gious community on mount Senar, two leagues from that 
City. | 

SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſtudent who 
attends on another for his maintenance and learning. 

SERVITUDE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xvi. 1, 

ST 2 

SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, falriſh liquor, which makes 
a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. See Broop. 

SESAMOIDA ossAa, in anatomy. See ANaToNnr, p. 188. 

SESAMUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments; the 
corolla is campanulated, with five ſegments ; the ſtigma 
is lanceolated ; and the capſule has four cells. There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of India. | 

The ſeeds of this plant, upon expreſſion, yield a larger 
quantity of oil than almoſt any other known vegetable; 
among the Indians, they are uſed as food. 

SESELLT, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs. The umbellz are globular; the involucrum con- 
fits of many leaves; and the fruit is oval and ſtriated, 
There are 13 ſpecies, only one of them, viz, the carui- 
folia, or meadow-ſaxifrage, a native of Britain, © 
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| SESQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a half, 


which joined with al/t-ra, terna, guarta, &c. is much 
uſed in the Italian muſick to expreſs a kind of ratios, par. 

* ticularly ſeveral pieces of triples, | 

SESSILE, among botaniſts. See BoTanwr, p. 541; 

SESSION, in general, denotes each fitting or aſſembly of 
a council, &c. 

SESSION of parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace from its meet- 
ing to its prorogation, N 

Court of Skssiox, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. iii. 4. 

SESTERCE, a ſilver coin in uſe among the Romans, 

Some authors make two kinds of ſeſterces, the leſs cal. 
led ſeſtertius, inthe maſculine gender; and the great one, 
called ſeſtertium, in the neuter; the latter containing a 
thouſand of the other, 

Others will have any ſuch diſtinction of great andlittle - 
ſeſterces unknown to the Romans: Seſtertius, ſay they, 
was an adjective, and ſignified as ſeſtertiut, or two aſſes 
and an half; and when uſed plurally, as in quinquaginta 
ſeſtertium, ſeſtertia, it was only by way of abbrevation, 
and there was always underſtood millia, or thouſand, 

SESTOS, a noted fortreſs of European Turky, ſituated at 
the entrance of the Helleſpont or Dardanelles, twenty- 
four miles ſouth-weſt of Gallipoli. 

SET, or Sers, a term uſed by the farmers and gardeners 
to expreſs the young plants of the white thorn and other 
ſhrubs, with which they uſe to raiſe their quick or quick- 
ſer hedge. 

SE THIANS, in church-hiſtory, chriſtian heretics, ſo cal- 
led becauſe they paid divine worſhip to Seth, whom they 
looked upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of God, but who 
was made by a third divinity, and ſubſtituted in the room 

of the two families of Abel and Cain, which had been 
deſtroyed by the deluge, Theſe heretics appeared in E- 
gypt in the ſecond century; and as they were addicted 
to all ſorts of debauchery, they did not want for fol. 
lowers, and continued in Egypt about twe hundred 
years. 

SETON, in ſurgery, a few horſe-hairs, ſmall threads, or 
large packthread, drawn through the ſkin, chiefly the neck, 
by means of a large needle or probe, with a view to reſtore 

or preſerve health by a diſcharge of matter. | 

SETTE, a veſſel very common in the Mediterranean, with 
one deck, and a very long and ſharp prow; they carry 
ſome two maſts, ſome three, without topmalts. Ther 
yard and fails are all like the mizen; the leaſt of them are 
of ſixty tons burden: they ſerve to tranſport cannon and 
proviſion for ſhips of war and the like, 

SETTING, in altrogomy, the withdrawing a ſtar or pla. 
net, or its ſinking below the horizon. 

SETTING, in the ſea language. To ſet the land or the ſun 
by the compaſs, is to obſerve how the land bears _ 

point of the compaſs, or on what point of the compais 
the ſun is. Alſo when two ſhips ſail in fight of one ano-. 
ther, to mark on what point the chaced bears, is ter 
ſerting the chace by the compaſs. 

SETTING, among ſportſmen, a term uſed to expreſs the 
manner of taking partridges by means of a dog peculiatly 
trained to that purpoſe. ; 

SETTLE, a market. town of the weſt riding of Yorkibie, 
ſituated forty.five miles weſt of York 

SEVENTH, in mulick, an interval c: led by the Greeks 
heptachordon, See Mysicx. ; 


SEVE: 


— 
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SEVERANCE, in law, the ſingling or ſeparating of two 
or more joined in one writ. 

S.. SEVERINO, a city of Naples, in the province of Ca- 
labria, ſituated eaſt longitude 17 30“, north lat. 390 
16“. This is alſo the name of a town in the pope's ter- 
ritories and marquiſate of Ancona, ſituated twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Loretto. | 

SEVERN, a river of South. Britain, which riſing in Mont- 
gomeryſhire, runs eaſt till it enters Shropſhire ; and ha- 
ving paſſed by Shrewſbury turns ſouth, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Briſtol channel. 

SEVILLE, a city of Spain, capital of the province of An- 
daluſia, fituated on the river Guadalquivir: in W. long. 
6*, N. lat. 37 15. 

SEWER, in the houſehold, an officer who comes in before 
the meat of a king or noblemen, to place and range it 
on the table. | | 

SEWER is alſo a paſſage or gutter made to carry water into 
the ſea or a river, whereby to preſerve the land, &c. 
from inundations and other annoyances, 

SEX, ſomething in the body which diſtinguiſhes male from 
female. | : 

SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating to the number ſixty : 
thus ſexagenary or ſexageſimal arithmetick, is a method of 
computation proceeding by ſixties. See ARITHMETICK, 
p. 418. 

SEXAGESIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent, or the 
next to Shrove Sunday, ſo called as being about the fix. 
tieth day before Eaſter. - 

SEXAGESIMALS. See ArRtTHMETICK, p. 418. 

SEXTANS, a ſixth part of certain things. The Romans 
having divided their as into twelve ounces, or unica, the 
ſixth part of that, or two ounces, was the ſextans. 

Sextans was alſo a meaſure which contained two oun- 
ces of liquor, or two cyathi. 

SEXTANT, in mathematicks, denotes the ſixth part of a 
circle, or an arch comprehending ſixty degrees. 

The word ſextant is more particularly uſed for an a- 
ſtronomical inſtrument made like a quadrant, excepting 
that its limb only comprehends ſixty degrees. 

SEXTILE, the poſition or aſpect of two planets when at 
lixty degrees diſtance, or at the diſtance of two figns 
from one another. 

SEXTON, a church-officer, whoſe buſineſs is to take care 
of the veſſels, veſtments, &c. belonging to the church, 
and to attend the miniſter, church- wardens, Oc. at church. 

SEXTUPLE, in muſick, denotes a mixed ſort of triple 
which is beaten in double time. See Mus1cx. 

SEXCUALISTX, among botanical writers, thoſe who have 
eltabliſhed the claſſes of plants upon the differences of 
the ſexes and parts of fructification in plants, according 
to the modern method, as Linnæus, Cc. See BoTa- 

NY, p. 643. 

SEYNE, a river of France, which rifing near Dijon, in 
Burgundy, runs north · weſt through Champagne and the 
le of France, through Paris, &c. and croſſing Norman- 
dy falls into the Britiſh channel between Havre-de-grace 
and Honfleur, 

SHAD, in ichthyology, See CLuyta. 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution of light, 

by the interpoſition of any opake body; or it is a plane 

Where the light is either altogether obſtructed, or great- 
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VW 
ly weakened, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body 


between it and the luminary. 

SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a real ſhadow, ef- 
feed by gradually heightening and darkening the colours 
of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſitions cannot receive any 
direct rays from the luminary that is ſuppoſed to enlighten 
the piece. - 

SHAFT / a column, in building, is the body thereof be- 
tween the baſe and capital: ſo called from its ſtraightneſs. 


SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow entrance iato the 


SHAFTSBURY, a borough of Dorſetſhire, twenty-five 


miles north-eaſt of Dorcheſter ; from whence the noble 


family of Cooper took the title of earl. It ſends two 
members to parliament, | 


SHAG, in ornithology, See PELIcANUS. 


SHAGREEN, or CHracREEN, in commerce, a kind of 


grained-leather, prepared, as is ſuppoſed, of the ſkin of 
a ſpecies of ſqualus, or hound- hſn, called the ſhagree, or 
ſhagrain ; and much uſed in covering caſes, books, Oc. 

SHAKLES, in a ſhip, are the rings with which the ports 
are ſhut faſt, by laſhing the port-bar to them. There 
alſo ſhakles put upon bilbow-bolts, for confining the men 
who have deſerved corporal puniſhment. 

SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of niches, or landing 
places, left at ſuch diſtances in the adits of mines, that 
the ſhovel. men may conveniently throw up the ore from 
ſhamble to ſhamble, till it comes to the top of the mine. 

SHAMMY, or CHramois-LEATHER, a kind of leather, 
dreſſed either in oil, or tanned; and much eſteemed for 


its ſoftneſs, pliancy, and being capable of bearing ſoap + 


without hurt. | 


The true -ſhammy is prepared of the ſkin of the cha- 
mois-goat. Sce CAT RA. 


SHANK, in the menage, that part of a horſe's fore leg 


which lies between the knee and the fetlock. 
SHANKER, or CuAxvcREB, in medicine. See Mor- 
CINE, p. 132. k 
SHANNON, the largeſt river in Ireland, which riſing in 
the county of Leſtrim, runs ſouthwards, dividing the 
provinces of Leinſter and Connaught; and then turning 
ſouth-weſt, runs through the province of Munſter ; and 


paſling by the city of Limeric, afterwards falls into the 


weſtern or Atlantic ocean. 


SHARE of a plough, that part which cuts the ground, the 


extremity forwards being covered with a ſharp-pointed 


iron, called the point of the ſhare ; and the end of the 
wood behind, the tail of the ſhare. See AGRICUE- - 


TURE, p. 54. 


SHAS TER, or SnAs TRA, a ſacred book, containing 


the religion -of the Babtans: it conſiſts of three tracts; 


the firſt of which contains their moral law; the ſecond, 


the ceremonial ; and the third delivers the peculiar ob- 
ſer vances for each tribe of Indians. 


 SHEAT of a plough, a part paſſing through the beam, and 


faſtened to the-ſhare, See AGRICULTURE, p. 54. 


SHEATHING, ia the ſea- language, is the caſing that part 
of a ſhip which is to be under water, with fir board of 


an inch thick; firſt laying hair and tar, mixed together, 
under the boards, and then nailing them on, in order to 
prevent worms from eating the ſhip's bottom 


SHEATS, in a ſhip, are ropes bent to the Ge + 
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SHEEP, in zoology. 


: $1 E ( 

Jails; ſerviag, in the lower fails, to haul aft the clews 

of the fail ; but, in top-ſails, they ſerve to haul home 

- the clew of the ſail cloſe to the yard- arm. 

See Ovis. | 

SHEERING, io the ſea-language. When a ſhip is not ſteer- 
ed ſteadily, they ſay ſhe ſheers, or goes ſheering ; or 
when at anchor ſhe goes in and out, by means of the 

current of the tide, they alſo ſay ſhe ſheers. 

SHEERS, in a ſhip, are two maſts ſet acroſs at the upper 
end of each other ; a contrivance generally uſed for ſet 
ting or taking out the maſts of a ſhip, where there 1s no 

- hulk to do that office, 

SHEFFIELD, a market-town of Yorkſhire, 38 miles 

ſouth-weſt of York. | 

SHEFFORD, a market-town of Bedfordſhire, ſeven miles 

ſouth-weſt of Bedford, 

SHEFFNEL, a market-town of Shropſhire, fourteen miles 
eaſt of Shrewſbury. 

SHEIK, an officer in the moſques of Egypt, whoſe buſineſs 
is the ſame with that of the imans of Conſtantinople. 

SHEIK-BELLET, in the Turkiſh affairs, a magiſtrate, an- 
{wering to the mayor of a city with us. 

SHIELDS, a port-town of the biſhopric of Durham, ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river Tyne, eight miles ealt of 
Newcaſtle. | 

SHEKEL, in Jewiſh antiquity, an ancient coin, worth 28. 
3 4d. (terling. Ch 

SHELF, among miners, the ſame with what they other- 
wiſe call faſt ground, or faſt country; being that part of 
the internal ſtructure of the earth, which they find lying 
even, and in an orderly manner, and evidently having 
retained its primitive form and ſituation. 

SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a hard, and as it were ſtony 
covering, with which certain animals are defended, and 
thence called ſhell-6th. 

As to the formation of a ſhell, it is now generally al- 
lowed to be formed by a viſcous fl:id compoſed of glue, 
and ſeveral ſandy particles of an exquiſite finenets, which 
are tranſmitted through an infinite number of little chan- 
nels to the pores where it tranſpires, condenſes, and 
hardens. Waen the animal increaſes in bulk, and the 
extremity of her body is not ſufficiently covered, it con- 
tinues to evacuate and build in the ſame manner, finiſh- 
ing or repairing her habi ation This viſ ous matter is 
proved, by undeniable experiments, to ariſe from the 

dody of animals, and not from the ſhell, as ſome have 
imagined. f 

Foſile SHELLS, thoſe found buried at great depths in earth, 
and often immerſed in the ha:deſt ſtones. Theſe foſſile 


ſhells, as well as thoſe found lying on the ſea-ſhore, 


make an excellent manure, eſpecially for cold clayey 
lands; upon which it does not produce nearly ſo great 
an effe& for the two firſt years, as it does in the ſucceed- 

ing ones; the reaſon of which is, that it is not then 

. ſufficiently mixed, but in ſucceeding time it breaks itſelf 
into a number of very ſmall particles, and theſe all be. 
come intimately blended with the molecules of earth, 
and produce their effect more properly. 

SHELTIE, a ſmall but ſtrong kind of horſe, ſo called from 
Shetland, or Zetland, where they are produced, 

SHEPPY, an iſlind at the mouth of the river Medway, 
making part of the county of Kent. 

SHERARDIA, in botany, a genus of plants belonging 
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821. 
to the tetrandria monogynia claſs. The corolla conſt; 
0: 02 funnel-ſhaped pete; and there are two ſeeds ha. 
ring three teeth, The ſpecies are three, only one of 
them, viz. the arvenſis, or little field-madder, à natiys 
of Britain, | 

SHER BORN, a market-town, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of 

o:k 

SHERBRO, a fort at the mouth of the river Sherbro, in 
Guinea, formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 

SHERENESS, a fort on the north-welt part of the iſle of 
Sheppey, ſituated at the mouth of the river Medway, to 
defend its entrance 

SHERIFF, an officer in each county of England nomi- 
nated by the king, inveſted with a judicial and minilterial 
power, and who takes place of every nobleman in the 
county during the time of his offi ge 


SHERIFF, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. iv. 1. 


SHEW-BREAD, among the Hebrews, the name given 
to thole loaves of bread which the prieſts placed every 
ſabbath day upon the golden table in the ſanctuary. The 
ſhew-bread conſiſted of twelve loaves. according to the 
number of the tribes ; theſe were ſerved up hot on the 
ſabbath day, and at the ſame time the ſtale ones which 
had been expoſed all the week were taken away. It 
was not Jawtul for any one to eat of thoſe loaves but the 
prieſts only: this offering was accompanied with ſalt and 
fraokincenle, which was burat upon the table at the time 
they ſet on freſh loaves. 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in the form of a 
light buckler, borne on the arm, to turn off lances, 
darts, c. | 

SHIELD, in heraldry, the eſcutcheon or field on which the 
bearings of coats of arms are placed. See E8CUTCHE0N, 

SHILLING an Engi:th filver coin. See Moxer. 

SHIP, a general name for all large veſſels with ſails, fi fot 
navigation on the tea; except galleys, which go with oars, 
and ſmack fails. See NavicarTion, 

A ſhip is undoubredly the nobleſt machine that ever 
was invented; and conſiſts of ſo many parts, that it would 
require a whole volume to deſcribe it minutely. How: 
ever, we ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy the reader the more 
fully on this head, as it is an article of the utmoſt impot- 
tance. And firſt, to give an idea of the ſeveral parts and 
members of a ſhip, both external and internal, with theit 
reſpective names in the ſea-language, in Plate CXLVIII. 
is repreſented a ſhip of war of the firſt rate, with rig 
ing, Oc. at anchor: Where A is the cat-head; B. tt 
fore chains C, the main chains; D, the mizz<-n-cha1ns; 
E, the entering part; F, the ha ſe holes G, the poof 
lanterns; H, the cheſs-tree 1, the head; K the ite'n. 

L, The bowſprit. 1, 2, Yard and fail. 3, GT 
moning. 4, horſe. 5, Bob ſtay. 6, Sprit- fall ſheets 
7, Pendants, 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halhards 
10, Litts. 11, Clew-lines. 12, Sprit- ſail horles. 
13, Bunt-lines. 14, Standing lifts 15, Sprit fal. 
16, Flying jib boom. 17, Flying jib ſtay aud ſail 
18, Hilliards. 19, Sheets. 20, Horſes 

M, The ſprir-ſail top-maft. 21, Shrouds. 22, 23 
Yard and fail, 24. Sheet. 25, Lifis 26, Þ'*© 
and pendants, 27, Cap. 28, Jack-ſtaff. 29, Truck, 
30, Jack flag, 

N, The fore-maſt. 31, Runner and tackle. 32 5? 


b | "ard 26, 
Shrouds, 34, Laviards. 35, Stay and laniard 
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Preventer-ſtay and laniard. 37, Woolding the miſt. 
28, Yard and fail. 39, Horſes. 40, Top. 4 Crow- 
ſoot. 42, Jeers. 43, Lard tackles. 44, Lifts, 45. 
Braces and pendants, 46, Sheets. 47, Fore tacks. 
43, Bow-lines and bridles. 49, Fore bunt-lines. 50, 
Fore leech lines. 51, Fore top rops. 52, Puttock 
ſhrouds 

O, The fore top maſt. 53. 54, Shrouds and laniards. 
55 Yard and fail. 56, Stay and ſail. 57, Runner. 58, 
Back ſtays. 59, Halliards 60, Litts.. 61, Braces 
and pendants. 62, Horſes." 63, Clew-lines; 64, 
Bow-lines and bridles. 65, Reef-tackles. 66, Sheets. 
67, Bunt-lines, 68, Croſs trees, 69; Cap. 

P, The fore top gallant maſt, 70, 71, Shrouds and 
laniards. 72, Yard and fail. 73, Back ſtays. 74, 
Stay. 75, Lifts, 76, Clew lines. 77, Braces and 
pendants. 78, Bow-lines and bridles. 79 Flag ſtaff, 
8o, Truck. 81, Flag-ſtaff ſtay. 82, Flag of lord 
high admiral, 

The main maſt. 83 84, Shrouds 85, Laniards. 
86, Runner and tackle. 87, Pendant of the gornet. 
88, Guy of ditto. 89, Sail of ditto. go, Stay. 91, 
Preventer (tay. 92, Stay tackle. 93. Woolaing the 
malt 94. Pers. 95, Yard tacles. 96 Lifts. 97, 
Braces and pendants. 98, Horſes. 99, Sheets, 100, 
Tacks 101, Bow-lines and bridles. 102, Crow foot. 
103, Top rope. 104, Top. 105, Bunt. lines. 106, 
Leech-lines, 107, Yard and fail. 2 

R. The mam top malt, 108, 109, Shrouds and la- 
niards. 110, Yard and fail, 111, Puttock ſhrouds. 
112, Back ſtays. 113, Stay. 114. Stay fail and (tay 
halliards. 115, Runnets. 116, Halliards. 117, Lifts. 
118, Clew-lines. 119, Braces and pendants. 120, 
Horſ-s. 121, Sheets. 122, Bow-lines and bridles, 
123 Bunt-lines. 124, Reef tackles. 125, Croſs trees, 
126. Cap. | 

S, The main top gallant maſt. 127, 128, Shrouds 
and laniards. 129, Yard and fail. 130, Back ſtays, 
131. Stay. 132, Stay fail and halliards. 133, Lifts. 
134, Braces and pendants. 135, Bow-lines and bridles. 
136, Clew-lines. 137, Flag ſtaff, 138, Truck. 139, 
Flag ſtaff ſtay. 140, Flag ſtandard. 

T. The mizzen maſt. 141, 142, Shrouds and la- 
niards.. 143, Pendants and burtons. 144, Yard and 
ſail. 145, Crow foot, 146, Sheet. 147. Pendant 
lines. 148, Peck brails. 149, Stay ſail. 150, Stay. 
I51, Derric and ſpann. 152, Top. 153, Croſs jack 
yard. 154, Croſs jack lifts. 155, Croſs jack braces. 
156, Croſs jack ſlings. 

V. The mizzen top maſt, 157, 158, Shrouds and la- 
niards. 159, Yard and fail. 160, Back ſtays. 161, 
Stay. 162, Halliards. 163, Lifts. 164, Braces and 
pendants. 165, Bow lines and bridles. 166, Sheets, 
167, Clew-lines. 168, Stay fail. 169, Croſs trees. 
170, Cap. 171. Flagſtaff. 172, Flag ſtaff tay. 173, 
Truck 174, Flag union. 175. Enfignſtaff. 196, Truck. 
177. Enſign. 178, Poop ladder.. 179, Bower cable. 
L hus we have pointed out the external parts, maſts, 
rigging. Ge. an account of all which may be ſeen under 
their reſpective articles MasT, HuLL, Rovez, Rup- 
DER, Sc. 

In Plate CXLIX. is repreſented the ſection of a firſt- 

Vor. III. Ne 93. 2 | 
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rate ſhip of war, ſhewing the inſide thereof: where A is 


| head, forward. 


fore and aft. 


the head; containing, 1, The ſtem. 2, The knee of 


the head, or cut water. 3, The lower and upper 
cheek. 4, The tail- board. 5, The figure. 6, The 
gratings. 7, The brackets, 8, The falle ſtem. 9, 
The breaſt-hooks. 10, The hauſe hole, 11, The bulk 
head, forward. 12, The cat-head. 13, 'The' cat- 
book, 14, Neceſſary feats, 15, The manger withia 
board. 16, The bowſprit, | 

B, Upon the forecaſtle, 17, The gratings. 18, 
The partners of the fore maſt. 19, The gun wale. 


20, The belfry. 21, The funnel for the ſmoke. 22, 


The gangway going off the forecaſtle. 23, The fore- 
caſtle guns, 

C. In the forecaſtle. 24, The door of the bulk 
25, The officers cabbins. 26, The 
ſtair cate. 27, The fore top ſail ſheet bits. 28, The 
beams. 29, Thecar lines, 

D, The middle gun-deck forward. 30, The fore- 
jeer bits. 31, The oven and furnace of copper. 32, 
The captain's cook-room. 33. The ladder, or way up 
into the forecaltle. 

E The lower gun-deck forward. 34. The knees 
fore and aft. 35, The ſpirketings, or the firlt ſtreak 
next to each deck; the next under the beams being call - 
ed clamps. 36, The beams of the middle gun deck, 
fore and aft. 37, The car-lines of the middle gan-deck, 
38, The fore bits 
main bits. 40, The hatchway to the gunner's and boat - 
ſwain's {tore rooms. 41, The jeer capſton. 

F, The orlap, 42, 43, 44, The gunner's, boatſwain's, 
and carpenter's ſtore- rooms. 45, The beams of the 
lower gun-deck. 46, 57, The pillars and the riders, 
fore and aft. 48, The bulk head of the ſtore - rooms. 

G, The hold. 49, 50, 51, The foot-hook rider, 


the floor-rider. and the ſtandirt, fore and aft. $2. The 


pillars. 53, The ſtep of the fore malt. 54, The keel- 


ſon, or falſe keel, and dead riſing. 55, The dead wood, 


H. A midſhips in the hold. 56, The floor timbers, 
57, The keel. 58, The well. 59, The chain pump. 


60, The ſtep of the main malt. 61, 62, Beams and 


car lines of the orlop, fore and aft. | 

I, The orlop a midſhips. 63, The cable tire. 64, 
The main hatchway. | 

K, The lower gun.deck a-midſhips. 65, The ladder 
leading up to the middle gun-deck. 66, The lower 
tire or ports i - 

L, The middle gun-deck a-midſhips. 67, The midele 
tire ports. 68, The entering port. 69, The main 
jeer bits 70, Twilted pillars or ſtantions. 71, The 
capſton. 72, The gratings. 73, The ladder leading 
to the upper deck. | 


M. The upper gun-deck a-midſhips. 74, The main 


top-ſail ſheet bits. 75 The upper partners of the main 
maſt. 76, The gallows on which ſpare top-maſts, Oc. 
are laid. 77. The fore ſheet blocks. 78, The rennets. 
79, The gun wale. 80, The upper gratings. 81, 
The drift brackets. 82, The piſs dale. 83, The cap. 
ſton pall. 


N. Abaft the main maſt. 84, The gang-way off the 
quarter.deck. 85, The bulkhead of the coach 86. The 
ſtair-caſe down to the middle gun-deck. 87, The beams 
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of the upper deck. 88, The gratings about the main- 
malt. 89, The coach, or council- chamber. go, The 
ſtair-caſe up to the quarter-deck. 

O, The quarter-deck. 91, The beams. 92, The car- 
lines. 93, The partners of the mizzen maſt. 94, The 
gangway up to the poop. 95, The bulk-head of the cud- 
d 


P, The poop. 96, The trumpeter's cabin, 97, The 
tafferel. 

, The captain-lieutenant's cabbin, 

R, The cudddy, uſually divided for the maſter and ſe- 
cretary's officers, 

8, The ſtate- room, out of which is made the bed-cham- 
ber, and other conveniences for the commander in chief. 
98, The entrance into the gallery 99, The bulk-head of 
the great cabb:n 100 The ſtern- lights and after galleries, 

T, The ward-room, allotted for the licutenants and 
Jand-officers. 101, The lower gallery. 107, The ſteer- 
age and bulk head of the ward room. 103, The whip- 
ſtaff, commanding the tillar 104, The after (tair-caſe 
down to the lower gun-deck. 

V, Several officers cabbins abaft the main-maſt, where 
the ſoldiers generally keep guard. 

W, The gun-room. 105, The tillar commanding the 
rudder. 106, The rudder, 107, The ſtern-poit. 108, 
The tillar-tranſom. 109 The ſeveral tranſoms, v:z. 
I, 2, 3, 41 5- 110, The gan- room ports, or (tern chaſe, 
111, The bread- room ſcuttle, out uf the gun- room. 112, 
The main capſton. 112, The main capſton. 113. The 
pall of the capſton. 114, The partner. 115, The bulk- 
head of the bread room. . 

X, The bread- room , The ſteward's room, where all 
proviſions are weighed and ſerved out. 4, The cock-pit, 
where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and 
his mates. 

AA, The platform, or orlop, where proviſion is made 


for the wounded in time of ſervice. 116, The hold abaft . 


the main-maſt, 117, The ſtep of the mizen malt, 118, 
The keelfon, or falſe keel, 1 19, The dead-wood, or ri- 
ſing. | 
Different kinds of Se1es. All ſhips at firſt were of the 
fame form, whatever uſes they were deſigned for; but 
the various ends of navigation, ſome of which were bet- 
ter anſwered by one form, ſome by another, ſoon gave 
occaſion to build and fit out ſhips, not enly different in 
bigneſs, but alfo in their conſtruction and rigging: and 
as trade gave occaſion to the fitting out large fleets of 
different kinds of merchant-ſhips ; ſo ſhips of war be- 
came neceſſary, to preſerve them to their juſt proprietors. 
Suirsor WAR have three maſts, and a bowſprit, and are 
failed with ſquare fails; the other parts being as deſcri- 
bed above, and repreſented in Plate CXLVIII. They are 
divided into ſeveral orders, called rates; that is, their de- 


gree or diſtinction as to magnitude, burden, G. The 


rate is vſually accounted by the length and breadth of 
the gun-deck, the number of tons, and the number of 
men and guns the veſſel carries. There are ſix rates, viz, 

A common firſt-rate man of war has its gun- de k from 
159 to 178 feet in length, and from 44 to 51 broad, It 
contains from 1313 to 2000 tons; has from 706 to 1000 
men, and ca ties from 96 to 100 guns. But one of the 
moſt conkiderable firit-rate ſhips was that built at Woolich 
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as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. 


S © 2 
in 1701: the dimenſions whereof are as follow: The length 
210 feet ; number of gans, 110; number of men, 1250: 
number of tons, 2300 ; draught of water, 22 feet ; the 
mainfail in length 54 yards, depth 19; main maſt in 
length 39 feet, in diameter 38 inches; weight of the 
anchor 82 Cwt. 1 qr. 14 Ib ; cable in length 200 yards, 
diameter 22 inches. —The expence of building a common 
firlt rate, with guns, tackling, and rigging is computed 
at 60,000 J. ſterling, 

Second rate ſhips have their gun-decks from 153 to 
165 feet long, and from 41 to 46 broad: they contain 
from 1086 to 1482 tons; and carry from 524 to 640 
men, and from 84 to 90 guns, 

Third rates have their gun-decks from 140 to 150 
feet in length, from 37 42 feet broad: they contain from 
871 to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 476 men, and from 
64 to 80 guns. | 

Fourth rates are in length on the gun-decks from 119 
to 146 feet, and from 29 to 38 broad: they contain from 
448 10 915 tons; carry from 226 to 346 men, and from 
48 to 60 guns, 

Fifth rates have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 feet 
long, and from 24 to 31 broad: they contain from 259 
to 542 tons; and carry from 145 to 190 men, and from 
26 to 44 guns. 

Sixth rates have their gun-decks from 87 to 95 feet 
long, and from 22 to 25 broad: they contain from 152 
to 256 tons; carry from 40 to 110 men, and from 10 to 
24 guns. 

It is to be obſerved, that the new-built ſhips are much 
larger, as well as better, than the old ones of the ſame 
rate ; whence the double numbers all along ; the larger 
of which expreſs the proportions of the new built ſhips, 


Machart suirs are eſtimated by their burden; that 
is, by the number of tons they bear, each ton reckoned at 
2000 Ib weight; this eſtimate being made by gauging 
the hold, which is the proper place of loading. 

Beſides thoſe mentioned above, there are other forms: 
as, 1. The bilander, (Plate CXLIX. fig. 2.) which 
has rigging and ſails not unlike a hoy, only broader and 
flatter : bilanders are ſeldom above twenty-four tons, and 
can lie nearer the wind than a veſſel with croſfs-ſails can 
do. 2. Bomb-veſſels, (ibid. fig. 3.) have ſometimes 
three maſts, and ſquare ſails, as repreſented ; but they 
are alſo frequently ketch-faſhion, with one maſt arda 
mizen. 3. Brigantines (ibid. fig. 4.) are now diſuſed; 
but had two maſts, and ſquare ſails, 4. Hag-boats (i044. 
fig. 5.) are maſted and ſailed ſhip-faſhion, but are built 
in the form of the Dutch fly-boat. 5. Hoys (ibid. 5g. 6.) 
are fitted with one maſt and a ſprit-ſail ; whoſe yards 
ſtand fore and aft like a mizen, ſo that it can lie near the 
wind. 6. Hulks (ibid. fig. J.) are generally old ſhips 
cut down to the gun-deck, and fitted with a large wheel, 
for men to go in when careening : it has alſo ſeveral cap” 
ſtons fixed on its deck, for ſetting ſhips maſts. 7. Ketckes 
(ibid fig. 8.) are fitted with two maſts; and their man” 
fail and top fail ſtand ſquare as thoſe of ſhips do, Ov 
their fore-fail and jibbs as thoſe of hovs do. 8. Lightess 

(ibid. fig. 9.) are veſſels made uſe of for Jaying down ® 
ſhiftirg the moorings, for bringing aſhore or carrying cn 


broad ſhips cables, anchors, Cc. 9. Pinks (ibid. ig. * 
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ſail with three maſts, ſhip- faſhion; but are round ſterned, 
with a ſmall projection above the rudder. 10 Punts 
(ibid. fig. 11.) are built ſquare, and uſed about the docks 
for fetching clay and other ſervices as the maſter ſhip- 
wright wants them for. 11. Shallop (77d. fig. 12.) is 
a {mall light veſſel, with only a ſmall main and fore maſt, 
and lugg fails, to haul up and let down on occaſion. 12. 
Sloops (ibid. fig 13.) have only one maſt, with ſhoulder- 
of-mutron, ſquare, lugg, and ſmack fails. 13. Smacks 
(ibid, fig. 14.) are tranſporting veſſels, with one malt, 
and an half ſprit-ſail. 14. Yachts (ibid, fig. 15.) have 
only one maſt, with an half fprit or ſmack fail, and ſome- 
times ketch-faſhion. | 

The molt celebrated ſhips of antiquity are thoſe of Pto- 
l:my Philopater. One was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, 
and 48 high, each cubit being 1 Engliſh foot 5 inches, 
and carried 400 rowers, 400 ſailors. and 3000 ſoldiers, 
Another which the ſame prince made to {ail on the Nile, 
we are told, was half a ſtadium long. Yet theſe were 
nothing in compariſon with Hiero's ſhip, built under the 
direction of Archimedes; on the ſtructure whereof Moſ- 
chion wrote a whole volume. There was wood enough 
employed in it to make 50 galleys: it had all the variety 
of apartments of 'a palace ; ſuch as banqueting-rooms, 
galleries, gardens, fiſh- ponds, ſtables, mills, baths, and 
a temple to Venus. I: was encompaſſed with an iron 
rampart, eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, fur- 
niſhed with machines of war; particularly one, which 
threw a ſtone of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, 
the ſpace of half a mile, with many other particulars re- 
lated by Athenzus. | 


Conſlrudtion of Suirs. Naval architecture may be divided 


into three principal parts: 1. To give the ſhip ſuch a 
figure and proportion as may ſuit the ſervice ſhe is de- 
ſigned for. 2 To find the true form of all the pieces 
of timber that ſhall be neceſſary to compoſe ſuch a ſolid. 
3 To make proper accommodations for guns, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, and apartments for all the officers, and 
likewiſe room for the cargo. | 

As to the firſt part, the length of the keel, greateſt 
breadth, depth in the hold, height between decks and in 
the waſte, and ſometimes the height and breadth of the 
wing-tranſom, in ſhips for the merchants ſervice, are a- 
greed on by contract; and from theſe dimenſions the 
builder forms a draught ſuitable to the trade the ſhip is 
deſigned for. The fn thing that is generally done, is 
to lay down the keel, the ſtem, and ſtern-poit, upon the 
ſheer plane, or plane ſuppoſed to paſs through the mid- 
Cle line of the keel, ſtem, and ſtern-poſt. cutting the ſhip 
in two halves lengthwiſe. They next determine the pro- 
per ſtation of the mid-ſhip timber, where a perpendicular 
is erected, and is generally about two thirds of the keel 
before the ſtern- poſt: on this line the given depth of the 
hold is ſer off, from the upper ſide of the keel; to ob- 
tain which point, the thickneis of all the timber and plank 
mult be added to the height agreed on. This being fix- 
ed, will enable us to determine the vpper-height of the 
extreme or greateſt breadth of the ſh'p ; which, ſome- 
umes, is that very point; and from the ſame place the 
lower height of the breadth muſt be determined. The 
two main heights of the breadth lines, which nearly unite 
abaft and afore, are next determined Tie height of 
te breacth-line of the top-timber is next formed; being 


* 
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limited in the midſhip by contract, but afore and aft only 


by the judgment and fancy of the artiſt, If a ſquare ſtern 
is deſigned, the breadth at the wing-tranſom is limited, 
being generally about two thirds of the greateſt breadth. 
The artiſt next fixes the breadth of the top-timber, and 
then deſcribes the two half-breadth lines. After theſe 
are formed the places where the ſeveral timbers are ſix- 
ed: and for forming the midſhip-frame, radii are aſſu- 
med at pleaſure, till the ſweeps are made to pleaſe the fan- 
cy and judgment of the artiſt, When this mid{hip-frame 
is formed, a pattern or mould is made to fit exactly to 
the curve, and the d-ad-rifing, or water- line; and by 
this and a hollow monld, all the timbers are formed, as. 


far as the rifing-line, which is parallel to the lower height 


of the breadth. line. 

We come next to conſider the upper-works, or all that 
is above water, called the dead-work : and here the ſhip 
mult be narrower, by which means ſhe will {train leſs by 
working the guns, and the main-ſail will be eaſier trim- 
med, as the ſhrouds ſpread leſs than they would other- 
wiſe do. But though theſe advantages are gained by 
narrowing a ſhip above water, yet great care mult be 
taken not to narrow her too much, leſt there ſhould not. 
be ſufficient room upon the upper deck for the guns to 
recoil, The ſecurity of the maſts ſhould likewiſe be con- 
fidered, which require ſufficient breadth to ſpread the 
fhrouds t though this may be a{liiled by enlarging the 
breadth of the channels. 


Principal qualities belonging to Suips, A ſhip of war 


mould carry her lower tire of guns four or ſive feet above 
water; a ſhip for the merchants ſervice ſhould ſtow the 
cargo well; and both of them ſhould be made to go well, 
carry a good ſa l, ſteer well, and lie- to eaſily in the ſea, 
1. To make a ſhip carry a good ſail, Mr Du Hamel re- 
commends a flat flzor-timber, and ſomewhat long, or the 
lower futtock pretty round; alſo a ſtraight upper futtock, 
and the top timber to throw the breadth out aloft ; and 
at any rate, to carry her main-breadth as high as the 
lower-deck ; for if the rigging be well adapted to ſuch a 
body, and the upper-works heightened as much as poſſible 
ſo as all to concur to lower the centre of gravity, there 
will be no room to doubt of her carrying a good fail. 2. 
To make a ſhip ſteer well, and anſwer the leaſt motion 
of the helm, the faſhion- pieces ſhould be well ſormed, 
the tuck carried pretty high, and the midſhip- frame car- 
ried pretty forward; alſo there ſhould be a conſiderable 
greater draught of water abaft than afore, a great rake. 
forward, and none abaft, and a ſnug quarter-deck and 
fore-caſtle : ail theſe will make a ſhip ſteer well. But 
to make her feel the Izaſt motion of her helm, it will be 
neceſſary to regard her maſts ; for a ſhip that goes well, 
will certainly ſteer well. 3. To make a ſhip carry her 
guns well out of the water, is effected by a long floor - 
timber, and not of great riſing, a very full midſhip- frame, 
and low tuck, with light upper-works. 4. To make a 
ſhip go ſmoothly through the water, without pitching. 
hard, her keel ſhould be long, her floor long and not 
riſing*high afore or aft; the area or ſpace contained in 
the fore-body ſhould alſo be duly proportioned to that of 
the after-body, according to the reſpective weights they. 
are to carry 5. To make a ſhip keep a good wind, ſhe- 
ſhould have a good length by the keel. not too broad, 


bat pretty deep in the hold; which will make her floor- 


timber: 
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timber ſhore, 294 riſiog great, As ſuch a ſhip will met 
with great eliſtagee in the water going over the broad 
fide, and but latle when going a-head, ſhe will not fall 
much to the leeward. Now ſome ſhip-builders imagine, 
that it is impoſſible to make a ſhip carry her guns well, 
Carry a good fail, and be a prime ſailor at the — time; 
becaule it requires a very full bottom to gain the two urſt 
qualities, and a ſharp-bottomed {hip beſt anſwers the lat- 
ter: but when it is conſidered, that a full ſhip will car 
ry a great deal more fail than a ſharp one, a good artiſt 
may ſo form the body as to have all theſe three good 
qualities united, and likewiſe ſteer well ; for which pur- 
poſe, Mr Du Hamel recommends ſomewhat more in length 

than has been commonly practiſed. 

SHIPTON, a market-town, twenty. four miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Worceſter. | 


SHIRE, in geography, ſignifies the ſame as county ; be- 


ing originally derived from a Saxon word which ſigniß es 
to divide. 

SHIVERS, in the ſea language, names given to the little 
collers or round wheels of pulleys. | 
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SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of metalline ones 
ſerving to direct them in the diſcoyery of mines. 
SHOAL, is the ica-language, denotes a place where the 
Water is ſhallow. | | 
SHOE, a.covering for the foot, uſually made of leather 
by the company of cordwainers, | "iT 
SHOE. for an anchor, in a ſhip, the place for the anchor to 
reſt, and fited to receive the ſtock; &c ſo as to preyent 
the ſheets, tacks, and other running rigging, from galling, 
or being entangled with the flooks. 
SHORE, a place waſhed by the lea, or by ſome large river, 
Count Marigh divides the ſca-ſhore into three por. 
tions: the fir. of which is that tract of land which the 
| fea juſt reaches in ſtorms and high tides, but which it 
never covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore. is that which 
is covered in high tides and ſtorms, but is dry at other 
times; and the third is the deſcent from this, which is 
always covered with water. 
SHOREH AM, a borough and port town of Suſſex, twenty. 


five miles eaſt of Chicheſter. It ſends two members ts 
parliament. | 


SHOR T-HAND WRITING. 


WRITING, When well under'!ood, and rendered fa- 
mil:ar by practice, is attended with many valuable 
conſequences, we ſhall, without attempting to enumerate 


L S STEexoGRAPHY, or the Art of SyorT-nanD 


po 


| vl: Alphabet being the found tion opon which the per 


fection of che art depends, great cat e mult be taken to 
eſtabliſh it in the belt manner All the ſimple ſounds muſt 
be repreſented by the ſhorteſt marks poſhble. We muſt, 
therefore. not only reje& the complex marks eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom in our common alphabet, but alſo thoſe letters them- 
ſelves whoſe ſounds may always be ſignified by others; and 
ſimple marks muſt be provided for ſuch ſimple ſounds as are 
by cuſtom repreſented by two letters a- piece: for which 
reaſon, it is neceſſary to examine the alphabet, and to fix 
the number of characters, before we proceed to inveſtigate 
the marks which are to repreſent them Firſt, then, let us 
conſider what number of conſonants may be requiſite. We 
ſhall afterwards treat of the vowels, which are to be repre- 


ſented by points or dotts. 


The conſonants, according to our uſual reckoning, are, 
3, c, d, /. g. h, J. I. A n, n, p, 9. r. 3, f, v, w, x, 
y, z. But cuitom differ® from nature in inſerting the let- 
ters c, 9, , x, y, and in ominting 75, 2h, th, dh, ch: 
for c having always either the ſound of & or s, 9 that of 
hoo, w of os, x of ks, and y of 5; in an alphabet ac- 
cording to nature none of theſe could have found a place ; 
and 55, zh, th, dh, ch, repreſenting fingle conſonantal 


ſounds as much as ph does, whoſe power is that of /, ought 


all to have been denoted by ſingle characters, as moſt of 
4hem are in the alphabets of other languages. | 
The natural alphabet, therefore, might have been taken 


the infinite variety of ſyſtems that have been publiſhed, 
furniſh our readers with that ſyſtem which appears to be the 


' moſt eafy, beautiful, and expeditious, and at the ſame time 
calculated for general uſe. 


T es 


for our ſhort-hand one, rejecting the ſuperfluous letters c, 
7 w. x, y. and inſerting in their-ſtead /h, 20, th, db, ch: 
but having ſome marks that were not conveniently applica- 
ble to any other purpoſe, and it being a compendium to te- 
preſent two letters by a ſingle character, as in the 9 and x, 
and ſome eaſe to the reader to retain at the beginning of 
words the w and y, to which he has been long accuſtomed; 
we ſhall, totally rejecting the c, appropriate diſtin marks 
to denote 9 x. w, y, when they are initial letters; not 
ſcrupling however. in other ſituations, if it prove more con- 
venient, to denote them by . 4, o and i, reſpeQtively. 
Z) never bad any particular mark to ſignify it by; and 
cuſtom has, for a long period of time, ceaſed to make any 
diſtinction in writing between the th and 44: and as the 
adherence to nature in making nice diſtinctions, where cu- 
ſtom has not, would be fo far, in this caſe, from 'erving 
any valuable purpoſe of ſhort-hand, that it would rather, 
on the contrary, render the learning to write and read it 
more difficult, we have, in purſuance of our plan, com- 
plied with cuſtom in dropping the 2h, and marking the 
ſounds both of th and dh by the ſame character. 

S and 2 bear the ſame relation to each other, that the 
th and 4h do; and the ſound of 2 in our cuſtomary vw) * 
writing is very frequently expreſſed by s, except in ce: 
when it occurs at the beginning of words, which happ® 
but very ſeldom. Theſe conſiderations induce us to ſecure 
the great convenience which ariſes from ſignifying . 


. 
* 


[ 
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one mark repreſentative both of F and v. The ſenſe of the 
place will eaſily diſcover, to a man talerably acquainted 
with Engliſh, which of the two it muſt there repreſent ; 
and the reader will be taught, when the characters are ap- 
propriated to the conſonants, how, in moſt caſes, entirely 
to remove any little ambiguity that poſſibly might. ariſe 
from it. Our alphabet will then confiit of the tollowing 
conſonants, "viz. b, d. [Uf v.] g. b, J, 4, I. m, n, p, g, r. 
U 2.0 f, w, X, , ch, /h, th. 

The number of our conſonants being thus ſertled, and the 
reaſons for fixing upon that number being given ; the next bu- 
ſineſs muſt be, to invent as many ſimple marks, eaſy to be 
made and diſtinguiſhed from each other, as are neceſſarily 
required to repreſent them. They maſt be ſimple, if bre- 
vity be conſulted; and they mult be eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from each other, to avoid the confuſion ariſing from miſ- 
taking one letter for another, 

Nature affords us four ſtraight lines, ſufficiently diſtin 
guiſhable from each other, by their horizontal, perpendicu 
lar, and inclined poſition, to execute our deſign by ; (ſee 
Plate CL. No 1.) but it affords only theſe four. In this 
ſcarcity of ſtraight lines, recourſe muſt be had to curved 
ones for a further ſupply. The four ſtraight lines beat 
in the following manner, that is to ſay, the horizontal up- 
wards and downwards, the perpendicular and inclined ones 
to the right and left, will each of them furniſh two more 
very good ſhort-hand marks; ibid Ne 2. 

The number of marks thus increaſed ſtill falls ſhort of 
ſupplying our wants. The beſt expedient to remedy this 
defect, is the addition of a little twirl to the beginning of 
as many of the foregoing marks as there will be occaſion 
for. It is eafily and quickly made, when the marks are 
formed ſeparately ; and the twirled marks are joined to 
preceding ones in as little time as the plain ones, N“ 3. 4. 

A ſufficient number of proper marks being thus obtained, 
it remains that each of them be appropriated to the parti- 
cular conſonant which it is to repreſent. Eaſy as this may 
ſeem, it is, however, a point of the greateſt nicety ; and 
demands, not only the moſt careful conſideration, but alſo 
the molt aſfiduous application to continual trials and altera- 
tions. A ſhort-hand alphabet may have all its charaQters 
limple, ealy, and diſtinguiſhable, wheo ſeparately formed; 
and yet not be a perfect one. To merit that title, it is 
further requiſite, that they be ſo contrived and adjuſted, 
that all the conſonants occurring in any word may be eaſily, 
beautifully, and interlineally joined together, betwixt two 
given parallel lines, without taking off the pen. Experience 
bas taught quick writers even of long- hand, that the join- 
ing all the letters of a word together contributes much to 
diſpatch, though they are obliged to make little additional 

rokes for that pur poſe. | 

Let us then conſider, to what particular conſonant each 
of our marks is to be appropriated ; and begin with the 
four ſtraight lines. ** . 

The firſt of theſe lines, viz the horizontal as it goes 

raight forwards, can never exceed the limits of the given 
Parallels whatever part it begins from; and therefore, in 
2 ſhort-hand formed for lineal beauty, it muſt be appropri- 
ed to thar conſonant, which, of all others occurs the of- 
teneſt, and challenges, of right, the moſt commodious cha- 
racter for beauty and diſpatch. Now the conſonant that 
*curs the moſt frequently in our language (and perhaps in 
Vor. III. N'. 93. 2 


* 
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and 2 by one mark. And, for like reaſon, we hall make 


St others) is the - ; which has a property, peculiar to it- 
ſelf, of mixing with other conſfonatits before or after it, 
without the intervention of a vowel. The plural number 
of moſt of our ſubſtantives, and the third perſon fingular 
of our verbs, are formed by it; which mult occaſion the 
molt frequent repetition of it; ſo that, being undoubtedly 


the commoneſt of all our conſonants, it muſt of neceſſity be 


denoted by the borizontal ſtraight line. 
The ſecond ſtraight line, or perpendicular, is alſo a very 


eaſy mark, and, ſeparately made, even preferable to the o- 


ther; but as, in union with others, it may enda-ger our 
deſcending below the line, it mult therefore be allotted to 
a common - conſonant, and one alſo that will the leaſt oc- 
caſion us to run that hazard. Now the f has, in fact, 
theſe and other properties that entitle it to this perpendi- 
cular ſtraight line. 1 

The third ſtraight line, by its peculiar inclination, is ad- 
apted to a very eaſy and convenient joining with other cha- 
racters becauſe our cuſtomary method of inclining the let- 
ters,. in common writing, teaches us to form it with equal 
readineſs upwards or downwards, as the keeping the pre- 
vious or following marks within the preſcribed parallels 
ſhall require. The conſonant, therefore, that claims this 
character, is the r, which makes ſo many of our double 
conſonants (as we call them,) and admits any other fingle 
one to follow it immediately. The ſtraight line then which 
ſlopes downwards to the left, is - 

The laſt line of the four ſtraight ones, by its direction 
or {lope to the right, is aukward to make (and therefore 
never is made) upwards, like the foregoing, to which it u- 
nites the molt readily. Its properties, upon trial, ſuit beſt 
with the occurrency of the conſonants Hor v. | 


The twirl being formed to the left hand in theſe four 


marks, (No 5.) diſqualiſies them from an ealy junction with 
any preceding conſonant. They muſt then, for that reaſon, 


be aſſigned to ſuch conſonants as occur the ſeldomeſt in 


the middle or at the end of words, or to ſuch as may 
be otherwiſe ſignified when they do occur in ſuch Gra. 
tions. Now the 5, or 7, are rarely to be met with in the 
middle of words, unleſs immediately preceded by iome pre- 
poſition, as inhabit, reject, &c. in which caſe, the reader 
will be taught hereafter how to write them: and when x 
and y are not at the beginning of words, they may be ex- 
preſſed by ks, and the dot for the vowel i reſpectively. 
The properties of theſe four letters agreeing well with thoſe 
of the four marks, luckily point out a uſe for four eaſy 
characters, which could not however have been convenient] 

allotted to any other conſonants; and the following appro- 
priation of them, upon trial, is found to be the molt comme 


dious, viz. the firſt for &, the ſecond for , the third for x, | 


and the fourth for y. 

K is a very common conſonant; and the frequency of its 
occurrence will be much increaſed, by its being made ſo of- 
ten repreſentative of the rejected c, and of x : a charac» 
ter, therefore, which is not only eaſy to be made, but which 
will alſo join readily with all the reſt, without running ei- 
ther above or below the line, muſt be appropriated to it. 
The horizontal ſtraight line, with the additional twirl, will, 


for theſe reaſons, be the moſt commedious. But as the 


diſtinguiſhing the 4 and g, at the beginning of words eſpe- 
cially, will, in ſome degree, facilitate the reading; the ho- 
rizontal ſtraight line with the twirl above is made for 4. 
with the twirl below for q, when they ate initial letters. 
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In all other caſes, theſe. two marks are uſed promiſcuoufly 
for K or 9, whenever. a more eaſy, beautiful junction may 
by that means, be obtained; the one joining evidently much 
better with the characters which are written upwards, the 
other with thoſe downwards, 


But to give a detail of all the reaſons for the appropri- 


ation of each particular mark to each conſonant, would 


prove tedious. Moſt of them cannot eſcape the obſervation 
of an attentive praQiſer as he goes along. It will, there. 
fore, be ſufficient to aſſure the reader, that no pains was 
ſpared to adjuſt the alphabet to the utmoſt nicety, by ſuch 
an exact attention to continual trials and amendments as 
was neceſſary to aſcertain the preference of the diſpoſition 
of the characters in it to any other that could poſſioly 
have been pitched upon amongſt that almoſt infinite varie 

ty into which they might have been thrown ; and that, if 
he has the curioſity to make the experiment, he will tiad, 
that no change can be made in the allotment of the marks, 
but what will be attended with conſiderable diſadvantage, 

Two marks are alloted to 5; (ſee Table of the Alphabet, 
Plate CL.) The firſt of theſe marks is the beſt when ſepa 
rately formed, but does not join well with the / or r. For 
fimilar reaſons, ſome other of the conſonants have more than 
one mark alloted to them, | 

Oae or other of the two marks appointed for av is always 
to be uſed when it is an initial letter; in other ſituations 
we ſcruple not to expreſs it by a dot in the o or o place, 
writing pour for power; eſpecially if it joins not well with 
the preceding conſonant, or no great ambiguity ariſes thereby. 

The marks being thus adjuſted to the particular conſo- 
nants Which they are to repreſent, let us ſee how any pre- 
cedent, ſubſequent, or intermediate vowel may be afhxed to 
any of theſe conſonants, as occaſion ſhall require, 

In ſeparate letters there is no difficulty, there being five 
diſtinguiſhable places for any given vowel or point, either 
preceding or following the conſonant : reckoning, therefore, 
the vowels a, e, i, o, u, according to the eſtabliſhed num- 
ber and ſequence, a is to be placed at the beginning of the 
conſonant, e at the end of the ſirſt quarter, i at the end of 
the ſecond quarter, that is the middle, o at the end of the 
third quarter, and u at the end of the conſonant itſelf. 

In the perpendicular and inclined letters, the vowels 
which precede are placed upon the left hand; thoſe which 
follow, upon the right ; becauſe we write from left to right; 
as for example, at, et, it. ot, ut; ta, te, ti, to, tu." Ne 6. 

In the horizontal letters, the vowels which precede are 
Placed above; thoſe which follow, below; becauſe we write 


from top to bottom; as, as, es, is, 0s, us; ſa, ſe,"ft, ſo, ſu. 


No 7. | 

In the ſemicircular letters, the vowels a, e, e, u, are 
placed upon the left hand, the i above when they precede, 
and the contrary when they follow, agreeably to the two 
foregoing remarks ;- as, am, em, im, om, um; ma, me, mi, 
mn, mu. NY g. | 

A vowel between two conſonants may be referred to ei- 
ther, and therefore ſeems to have two places: but in let- 
ters which form an angle when joined, this is the caſe of i 
only; for a.and e can only be placed immediately after 
the firſt conſonant, o and only before the laſt; leſt a and 
e, if placed before the laſt, ſhould, in the narrow part of 
the angle, be confounded with u and e after the firſt; as, 
rat, ret, rit, rot, rut, Ne g. 


Tkis twofold place of i may be of uſe in diſtinguiſhing, 


- 


foin. 
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when thought neceſſaty, the ſhort f from the long one, by 
making it ort when placed immediately after the fri} 
con:uaant, long when before the ſecond as guit, 
No 10, . 

The great difficulty of learning the true pronunciation of 
our language, occationed chiefly by our perplexed, various 
and confuſed way of ſpelling, has been always matter cf 
much complaint with all foreigners who have attempred to 
learn it. But this abſurd irregularity is by far the molt re. 
markable, in the cuſtomary management, or rather miſm. 
nagement of the vowels. It is hardly poſſible to give a ral: 
for them, againſt which the exceptions will not be almoſt 
as numerous as the agreeing inſtances. How frequently do 
we put two, nay ſometimes three vowels, to expreſs the 
ſound of one only? What, for example, has the e and 4 
to doin the word beauty The ſhort.hand writer; however, 
is not embarrafled with any of theſe difficulties, He, to- 
tally diiregarding the common way of ſpelling, is to inſert 
only ſuch letters as are pronoanced; and mult conſequent- 
ly write the word beauty thus, buty, But the inſertion of 
more vowels than are neceſſary to the ſound is not the 
only inſtance of irregularity to be met with 3—there being. 
more than five vowe)-ſounds in our language; and cuſtom, 
having allotted only five letters to ſignify them all by, often 
makes one vowel expreſs two or three different ones, nay, 
even diphthongs or combinations of vowels. We therefore, 
taking the advantage which cuſtom in this caſe affords us, 
ſhall extend the power of our dots or points to the ſame de- 
gree. The fairneſs and propriety of doing this will more 


quite, 


fully appear upoma particular examination of all the vowels 


in their order, 


And firſt, in common writing, the letter a has three 
powers, viz. that of a, of ai or ay, and of au or aw; 3 
in the words father, fable, fall, or amen, able, altar; 
which are pronounced all one as if they had been written 
other, faible, faul, or amen, aible, aultar : ſo that we 
ace fairly authoriſed to extend the power of our vowel or 
point to the ſame degree in all other inſtances. 

The vowel e ſometimes expreſſes ſingly the ſound that 
two of them are often made for, as in, he, me, we; where 
its found is the ſame as that of two e's, as in fee, tree, 4+ 
gree, &æ. We are therefore free to uſe one e in this cale, 
whenever it ſuits our purpoſe, as well as for ea, ey, ei, es; 
for of what uſe is the latter of theſe vowels in pea, Pre, 
heifer, people, but to puzzle children and foreigners ? 

The ſame irregularity and confuſion is obſervable in the 
cuſtomary management of the other vowels, #, o, and 1; 
they each of them ſingly expreſling ſeveral different ſounds, 
which alſo are denoted at other times by ſeveral different 
combinations of them, The vowel 1, for inſtance, when it 
is ſhort, is ſounded in Engliſh as ee, agreeable to the pro- 
nunciation of it in moſt foreign languages; when long, it 
has always the ſound of a diphthong, or combination of the 


two vowel-founds, (which we might exprels by the open 4 


or au, and th- ſhort i or ee;) which ſound or diphthong 3 
alſo ſometimes expreſſed by oi, as fill, file, foil, fit fines 
In like manner, the vowel » has ſeveral different ſounds; 
as in the words p, pole. do ; the ſound of the e in ) . 
is ſometimes expreſſed by 9w, as to ſow; ſometimes by , 
as ſword; ſomerimes by ea, as hal; its ſound in do, by c 
wo, and ough, as t99, two, thrgugh. 1 
And laſtly, the ſound of « (which is always really a 2 


thong. expreſſible by the combination of the two vowel 
ſounds e and 95) is denoted in a great vari:ty of ways in 
our common ſpelling, viz. by u, ue, eu, ew, jeu, ienv, ugh, 
eau. you; as in the words tune, due, ſow, adieu, view, 
hugh, beauty, yev. We are therefore certainly at liberty to 
repreſent all theſe by a point, in the place of the vowel u; 
ard thus not only all the fingle vowels, but all the combi- 
nations of them, are expreſſible by the ſhortelt and eafieft of 
all marks, viz, a dot in the place of the vowel of neareſt 
ſound, 

We will now proceed to examine what further uſe we 
con make of theſe marks or letters for the purpoſes of ſhort- 
hand, And as numeral fipures exhibit to us a kind of ſhort- 
hand with which every one is acquainted, an alluſion to 
them will perhaps explain what we have to ſay hereupon. 

Obſerve, then, the figures by which the words or num- 
bere, one, five, four, fix, are expreſſed in the Roman charac- 
ters, which are likewiſe ſome of thoſe which we make ufe 
of; I, V, IV, VI. Here we fee the figure I is conſidered in 
three different ſituations, as ſtanding by itſelf, clofe before, 
and cloſe after another figure: and has accordingly three 
different powers, of numeration, ſubtraction, and addition. 
When it ſtands by irſelf, its name and power is one; when 
it is cloſe to, or belongs to another figure, it loſes its name, 
yet retains ſomething relative to its power, by leſſening or 
mereaſing that other figure by one; and both together con- 
cur to ſignify but one word or number, vulgarly expreſſed by 
the ſingle figure of 4 or 6. | 

To apply this to ſhort-hand; let the ſame character , 
being our letter t, have alſo its three diſtinct powers, viz, 

Firſt, When it ſtands by itſelf, let it expreſs the com- 
moneſt word or particle in our language the initial conſo- 
nant of which is a f: let the name therefore of this charac- 
ter, for in{tance, be the; a word which we have ſuch perpe- 
tua] occaſion to write. 

Secondly, When it is placed cloſe before any other charac. 
ters, let it ſtand for the commoneſt prepoſition, or leading 
part of a word, that begins with the ſame confonant; which 
in this caſe will be traut. 

And thirdly, When cloſe at the end of other marks, let 
it ſignify the commoneſt ending or termination, of which the 
ir (or only) conſonant likewiſe is 7, viz. ity. 

From this eaſy and regular aſſignment of a threefold power 
or ſignifcatidn to a conſonant, a threefold advantage natu- 
rally follows. 1%, By allotting to every mark ſtanding by 
tfclf, a name, viz, that of the commonelt word or particle 
of which it is the firſt, we ſhall have a number of words, 
one or other of them perpetually occurring, diſpatched 
by the finple characters of the alphabet, which otherwiſe, 
when fingle, would ſtand for nothing. | 

2dly, The prepoſitional part of a word being deſcribed 
by its leading conſonant in cloſe fituation, but unjoined 
to the following part of it, fecures alike the beauty and the 

revity of the characte s in- many caſes wherein it could not 
orberwiſe be maintained: and alſo renders arbitrary marks 
needleſs and ſuperfluous z there being no ſort of occaſion 
for complicated crotchers where the ſimple letter determines 


gies, enough the prepoſition wanted, 
a i 


y, As it does likewiſe thg termination, by its near 


*PProach to the end of characters; when, by the mutual 


ep of each other, they deſcribe a word ſufficicatly to di- 
*«N2uilh it from all others. 


hus, in the inſtance here alluded to, the fame ſtraight 
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lines, and the ſame ſituation of them, by which four Uiter- 
ent numbers are expreſſed in numeral ſhort-hand, are thoſe 
by which we ſhovld, in literal ſnort-hand, expreſs ocafion- 
ally four ſuch words as the letters and ſimilar uſe of them 
juſt hinted at would deſcribe, viz. in the numeral I oc, 
V five, TV four, VI fix; in the literal I the, V/, IV 
transfr, VI frity. 

For though the initial and-final power of a conſonant 
could not, indeed, be expreſſed in this manner by a bad 
alphabet, and a piecemeal huddling of its charaders up and 
down, to denote the vowel's places; yet, in a well contri. 
ved one, where conſonants of ſhorter words fall eaſily, by 
one continued ſtroke, into each other, a break in thoſe of 
longer ones may be ſo deſcriptive of their initial or final 
ſyllables, as often io expreſs the whole with a conciſeneſs 
which many fhorter words may not admit of. Every conſo- 
nant, then, may denote, according to its ſingle, previous, or 
nal ſituation, a common word, prepoſition, or termina- 
tion, 

But the horizontal ſtraight line may be made from the 
top, middle, or bottom of the ſaid horizontal ſpace, that 
is, from the place of a, i, or « : fince, then, theſe vowels 
before an 7 make the three common words as, ts, us, it 
may as well ſtand for them all, in their ſeveral places, after 
this manner, as, is, us. No 10, | 

Trans is the only common prepoſition beginning with 7 :- 
but there are three common ones that begin with 5, viz, 
ſuper, circum, (or, as we ſhould write it according to na- 
ture, /frcum) and ſub, which the horizontal ſtraight line 
may alſo ſtand for, at the top, middle, and bottom of the- 
line; circum in the middle. becauſe of its firſt vowel :: but 
if, for the like reafon, ſuper and /ub were both written at. 
the bottom, it might occaſion an ambiguity ; therefore we 
make ſuper over circum, and /ub under it, becauſe (in 
Latin) they ſignify ever and under. 

Again, the commonelt termination in our language is Hon 
or tion; in pronunciation, n. There are a thouſand 
words, all in general borrowed from the Latin, which end 
in this manner, the greateſt part of them of common uſe. 
Now let the letter / be drawn near to the end of any of theſe 
words, from the place of the vowel preceding the fon or 
tion, and it will ſerve for any three, final ſyllables whatever 
of the numerous words that afford this termination, 

A few inſtances may ſuffice; as, oration, ref/:tion, attri- . 
tion, promotion, effufron, N* 11. And alſo, when one or 
more conſonants intervene between the vowel and termi- 
nation ien or ion, they are, by the rule, to be expreſſed by 
the 7, drawn from the vowel's place; as, attraction, atten - 
tion, aflidtion, adopticn, eruption, No 12, | / 

'All the reſt of the conſonants are to be conſidered in the 
ſame threefold: light, viz. as ſtanding by themſelves, as 
placed cloſe before, or cloſe after other marks; and muſt, 
accordingly, have a power of denoting ſome common word, 
prepoſition, or termination, in which that conſonant is found. 
This is the general rule; but in practice there are few pre- 
poſitions and terminations neceſſary or uſeful beſides thoſe - 
{er down in the alphabetical table. This rule is very con- 
venient in ſome caſes; as where the conſonants of which 
the word is compoſed join not well together, or cannot be 
kept within the parallels ; for inſtance, in behold, inhabit, 
depot, Ne 13. and affords a great contraction in others, as 
underwritten, diſtindtion, directian, Ne 14. But here 
it is to be obſerved, that, in placing the termination, regard 
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is to be had to the vowel's place with reſpect to the line, 
and not to its place after the laſt conſonant, (except that hap 
pens to be one or other of the three horizontal characters 
s, K, or q,) as in the above word direction: the g 18 drawn 
from the e's place in the line, but it is in the 9's place with 
reſpe& to the laſt conſonant , which appears evidently to 
have began at the bottom of the line. But when g, K, or g. 
immediately precede the termination, regard is then to be 
had to the vowel's place after the letter; as aſ/umption. aſ- 
ſer tion,. (N* 15. ficſt and ſecond examples.) he plural 
number of the termination is denoted by adding a little s ; as 
werities, diſtinctiont, (ibid. third and fourth examples) 

Before the learner begins to write by the preceding alpna- 
bet, it may not be improper to premiſe a few obſervations 
upon the form and reſpective proportion of the letters, and 
the ways of joining the curved ones with the molt caſe 
and elegance. 

Firſt, All the perpendicular and inclined letters (that is, all 
the letters except , 4 q, n, n, ch, and g,) are made to 
touch two parallel lines, the diſtance of which is meaſured 


by the perpendicular ſtraight line t, as in No 16. ; but, how-- 


ever, theſe letters are ſometimes, for greater convenience, 
mide of half ſize, and two of them included between the 
parallels, as in the ſeventh and eighth examples, No 16. 

The letters m, u, ch, and g, are ſemicircles ; the diame - 
ter of which is the 7, and their radius or height is rather 
more than one third part of the 7. | 

»The letters formed from the three ſtraight lines 7, , 
and / are ſegments of larger circles, whoſe chords are the 
letters 7. , and /, reſpectively. An 

It muſt be obſerved; however, that it is not neceſſary. 


nor indeed ſcarce poſh e, that theſe preportions ſhould be 


exactly kept, eſpecially in quick writing ; but they are given 
hete, becauſe the nearer they are kept to, the more beautiful 
the writing appears. | 


{ Secondly,” When m and 7» are joined together, they 


ate not each of them to be made complete; but a part is to 
be cut off from each of them; and in the ſame manner the 
inelined-letters, when joined with m or u, are not made 
complete, but, running into one another, loſe each a part. 


as No 1). So the reſt of the curve line letters, when join- 
ed together, are made to run into one another ſmoothly; 
aybiding; by this means, that ſtopping of the pen which 


the making of any angle neceſſarily occaſi ens; as for in- 


ſtanee n is not written, as in the firſt example No 18. 


but at in the ſecond, part of the curved line being in 
common both to the and p. 2 N 
Thirdly, The twirl is always made at the beginning, ne- 


ver at the end of any letter; whenever, therefore, the ſix laſt 


characters (No 18.) occur, they muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been begun from the bottom of the line.— The general rule 
is; That all perpendicular and inclined letters are to be be- 
gun from the top, and drawn downwards; but in all inſtan- 


ces, in which the inclined letters (Ne 19.) will join better 


with the preceding or following marks if drawn upwards, 
they muſt be drawn in that direction, as in theſe. words, 
No 20. - . a 

Fourthly, The initial or final vowels (the e mute excep- 
ted) are generally expreſſed, and the middle ones omiited, 


except in caſes where there are many words conſiſting of 
the ſame confonants which might be liable to be taken for 
one another. But all words which have one conſonant on · 
Jy (except thoſe in the table of the alphabet, which are 


- 


expreſſed by the letter alone) mult always have the proper 
vowel point expreſſed, as by, to, &c. becauſe theſe little 
words are, as it were, th keys of the ſentences inaviich. 
they are found, . 
 Fifthly, Few monoſyllables beginning with a vowel are 
immediately foliowed with either Hor w; for which reaion, 
theſe characters, baving a point before them, denote 57 and 
i reſpectively, with the proper vowel between them; as har, 
het, hit, hot, hut, and wat, wet, wit, wot, wut, No 2x, 
Sixthiy, As the horizontal letters 7, (, q- and the cur. 


ved ones m, u, ch, and g, may be written at the top. or 


bottom, or any part of the line, the vowel following them 
may be expreſſed by their ſituation betw en the parallels ; 
as ſan, ſun, man, mun N22. 4 2090 | 
Seventhly, The fir/t mark tor the th in the table, not 
joining well with the mark for ri which, however, is v 
trequently combined with it; and the other 1%, being; by 
reaſon of our cult omary method of leaning the letters the 
contrary way in common Writing, not ſo readily made; f 
may be put for 44, when the adjoining letter is of half ſize 
only, as thr, rib, thm, thn, thr, Ne 23 la other caſes, 
a letter of half ſize (ſignifies that the adjoining one is to be re- 
ſolved into iwo letters, as rr, in the ürſt example No 24.; 
for here the r being twice as long in proportion to the 
tas it ought to have been had only one r been deſiga- 
ed, ſhows; that in this caſe the r of double length denotes 
rr: but in the ſecond example, the laſt character does not 
ligmfy 21; for it cannot be reſolyed into //; but it may into 
(VJ. for if you divide the laſt character into two halves, the 


lower 18 our mark for / in like manner, the third example 


is „it. When chere is no other conſonant to be joined to 
the inclined letters Tor, the lengthening of them by a 
greater inclination than uſual denotes that they are to be 
reſolved into two letters rr, J, or vv, fo, or ½; as in the 
three firſt examples, No 25. error, ue, ſreſſee: but 
when two 1s form a word, as for example the werd 
taught, or, as we ſhould ſpell it, taut, this expedient cannot 
be uſed, without going either above or below the line, 
which is not to be done upon any account whatſoever." Ia 
this caſe a little break maſt be made in the t, to ſhaw- that 
there are to 1786, No 25. This mult be confeſſed to be not 
altogether regular, and conformable to our rules of joining 
the letters; and, had many inſtances occurred, their fre- 
quency would have furniſh-d a juſt objection againſt our al- 
phabet; but on the contrary, the repetition of the : forming 
fewer words than that of the other conſonants, was one 
reaſon of appropriating the perpendicular hne to the # the 
word taught being the only one that often occurs i 
practice. * - bao Nn 
Eighthly, In ſome few inſtances, where a letter joins not 
well with the preceding one, as the g with any drawa 
downwards, the ch with any upwards, and the j wit 
neither; we ſcruple not to bo ro the oppoſi e one, or ſome 
other of nearly the ſame ſound, in its ſtead: writing, inſtead: 
of voyage, voyach; fikure, for figure ; churſh,4tor cbarch; 
macheſty, for maj ey; No 26. And when u happens to de 
at the bottom of the line and is followed: by d: for the 
ſake of eaſy joining, we write p. inſtead of- che d, as in the 


firſt example Ne 2 ynp for ſud; and few words in out 


language ending in g, this can cauſe little ambigu ty. 
Nint hly, Gm and cn occurring very frequently, for the 
fake of diſpatch we ſhorten the marks for 1 and 9, when 
followed by m or , as in the third and ſiftth 5 4 
> 2 > *f 13 a 7 


- 


— 


No 25. Theſe cannot be miſtaken for ch and g, the twirl 
being on the contrary fide, 
Tenthly, The firſt mark, Ne 28. placed cloſe after a 
word, denotes, that there is one ſyllable (till wanting to 
complete the word and ing being a very common final ſyl- 
lable, it is often ſo denoted; as, being, writing, No. 28. 
Eleventhly, A point ſtanding by itſelf has a power, as 
well as the conſonant marks, of repreſenting a common 
word. At the top of the line, it ſignifies the particle a as, 
a nan: in the middle J, or eye; as, / will, his eye : in the 
's place 9; as, 9 Lord: at the bottom you; as, you will. 
N* 29. 
Twelfthly, The common way of writing numbers being 
very compendious we generally uſe it when numbers oc- 
cur. The comma, as it does not reſemble any of our 
ſhort-hand marks, may always be uſed ; but when a full ſtop 
is thought neceſſary, the ſmall circle after the examples, 
No. 29. may be uſed inſtead of the point. 
To theſe rules it may be proper to add a few obſervations. 
In writing words (as before obſerved) we join all the con- 
ſonants, that are wanted, together; to which, if they ſuffioe 
to diſtinguiſh a word, it is needleſs to add any of its vowels. 
As for inſtance, to write the word ffrife, we join the four 
conſonants of which it is compoſed into one continued 
mark or figure compriſed within the due limits, as in N? 


ſhould make it as in example ſecond, the letters would 
be the ſame indeed: bat the direction in this, and all ſimi- 
lar caſes, is evidently more incommodious. When, there- 
fore, there are different ways of joining the ſame letters to- 
gether, we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to the beſt, or moſt 
lineal. The ſameneſs of the entire figure, as well as that 
of its compoſing letters, is worth the writer's while to main- 
tain; and alſo facilitates mutual reading between the fel- 
low · practiſers of the ſame method. There is a kind of me- 
chaniſm in the caſe, by which the attention, being leſs fa- 
tigued with any deviations of unuſual appearance, eaſily ap- 
prehends the meaning of that which is more conformable 
to a ſtandard, 

Though the letters rf are abundantly deſcriptive of the 
word „rie; yet if any one pleaſes, he may add the point 
for the vowel i, (as in the example, No 30.) to ſuggeſt 
the word to him at ficft, until he can read it readily with- 
out that aſſiſtance. 

In fiogle words, the chief difficulty is, to unlearn the un 
natural and perplexed method ef ſpelling to which we have 
been long habituated. In this word practice, for example, 
the conſonant c is pronounced as & in the firſt ſyllable, and 
as / in the ſecond, and the vowel e has no pronunciation at 
all. But, being uſed to theſe difficulties, it is now become 
one to know the ward by its true and genuine ſpellipg ac- 
cording to our ſhort hand alphabet, viz prakris. 

It may highly perpl-x a careleſs writer of new characters, 
fo decypher the true ſenſe thereof; though it ſhould be eaſy 
enough to know it, by a little application and pradtice. But 
What child would not ſooner learn to read this ſame ſentence, 
if, after being taught the uſe of his alphabet, he ſhould have 
it thus written ?— It ma hili perpleks a karles riter of nu ta- 


fo kno it, b7 a lit! aplikaſhon and praktis. 

"ſtead, therefore, of ſerupling to return from ſuch cuſto- 
mary rules as children are firſt initiated in, to a more juſt 
06 alphabetical way of writing ſhort-hand, men may eaſily 
Vor. III Ne 93. 8 
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30. firlt example: for if, without regarding the limits, we 


raters, to defiſer the tru ſens thereof}, tho it ſhud be eft enuf 
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be taught, when ripened into ſome acquaintance with their 


mother - tongue, to reverſe the liberties perpetually taken in 
long-hand; that is, inſtead of employing more letters than 
are preciſely neceſſary to expreſs the found of words, they 
may make uſe of fewer, not only diſmiſſing ſuch as are need- 
leſs to the ſound, but ſuch alſo as may be omitted, and 
yet leave the ſenſe of the words eafily diſcoverable. If they 
can tell what is wanting, it is all one as if it was there; the 
leſs expreſſion there is, ſo much the better for the purpoſes 
of brevity, which juſtifies the greateſt omiſhons, provided 
what is left be intelligible., 8 

And though the omiſſion of the vowels in the middle of 
words may, for a while at the firſt, make it difficult for a 
learner to read even his own writing without-hefitation ; 
yet that difficulty will certainly vaniſh, in proportion as the 
ſhort-hand marks become familiar to him, as it ariſes, not 
ſo much from that omiſhon, as from the ſtrange and un- 
uſual appearances which the characters make to his eye, 
and which, for that reaſon, do not ſuggeſt to him the con- 
ſonants, for which they ſtand, ſo immediately, but that the 
attention of the mind is neceſſarily taken up in recollecting 
them one by one; whereas, did they appear ſo familiar and 
well known to him as all to be apprehended in one view, 
he would ſoon diſcover the word, though all the middle 
vowels were left out. If any one doubts this, he may ſoon 
convince himſelf, by writing in the common long-hand ex- 
actly the ſame letters which he had written before in the 
ſhort-hand characters; and if he can read it with eaſe when 
ſo tranſcribed, he may be certain that a little cuſtom will 
make the reading of ſhort-hand every. whit as eaſy to him. 

And now, the way being ſufficiently cleared before him, 
the learner, after he has, by repeated trials, acquired a fa- 
cility of forming, with tolerable exactneſs, all the letters of 
the alphabet ſeparately, and of remembering what particu- 
lar conſonant each of them repreſents, 'may proceed to join 
two or three of the marks together; writing at firſt. only 
ſhort words, and frequently trying different ways of joining 
the marks, in order to diſcover the belt, and moſt elegant. 
Several of them being formed almoſt as eaſily upwards as 
downwards, he will nd it convenient ſometimes to begin 
from the top, ſometimes from the bottom of the line, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mark which follows; and when 
two marks, which admit of being written downwards only, 
come together, the line muſt be divided between them, ma- 
king each of them half the uſual depth, as in examples firſt 
and ſecond, No 31. and, in ſome very rare inſtances, he 
will be forced to make them three deep, as /upid, (example 
third 3) except he chuſes to make uſe of the expedient of 
borrowing the 6, aletter not very different in ſound, writing 

ſtubid for ſtupid, as in the fourth example. 

That the learner may proceed with the greater eaſe and 
certainty, we have given ſpecimens of writing according to 
the above rules, (Plates CLI, CLII,) for his imitation. 
He ought to make himſelf fully maſter of the firſt ſpecimen, 
by reading and copying it over and over with great care, 
until it becomes quite natural and familiar to him, before 
he proceeds to the ſecond ; and he ought in the ſame man- 
ner to make himſelf throughly acquainted with the ſecond, 
before he proceeds to the third, Thus moving with flow, * 
but ſure ſteps. he will in a very few days find, that every 
difficulty has diſappeared, and that nothing remains but to 
praiſe till the havit is acquired. If he has the curioſity to 
compare the number of ſtrokes and dotts in bis lirſt ſpeci- 
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men in ſhort-hand, which is the Lord's prayer, with thoſe 
uſed when it is wrote in the common way, he will fad, that 
the former contains only about 150, while the latter con- 


P A 

A alphabet. formed upon the moſt juſt and natural plan, 

by Which, with the help of a few general rules, all the 
words of the language to which it 1s particularly. adapted, 
may be eaſily, neatly, and ſpeedily written, will not be 
ſufſicient to ſatisfy the expectations of an inquiſitive reader; 
who muſt be ſenſible, that however complete the alphabet 
may be, yet many compendious applications of it may be 
obtained by a proper inquiry into the nature of our language, 
and the abbrevi-tions which it admits of. He will not be 
ſatisſied with being taught only how to expreſs all the let 
ters of a word by the ſhorteit and eaſieſt ſtrokes, but will 
alſo require further inſtruftion how to deſcribe intelligibly 
words and ſentences by as few of thoſe ſtrokes as poſſiole. 
To inveitigate, from a few things given, many which are 
omitted, will be found no unpleaſant nor unprofitable ex- 
erciſe of the learner's ſagacity ; and if the few be properly 
given, the ſenſe of the paſſage, and a due attention © the 
idiom of our language, will render the diſcovery of the o- 
miſſions more certain, and alſo leſs difficult, than the unex- 
perienced can eaſily imagine. Without ſome ſuch rules of 
abbreviation, one end of ſhort-hand, that of following a 
ſpeaker, would ſcarcely be attainable. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the tediouſ- 
neſs of writing all the words at full length put the copiers 
of books upon forming many ways of abbreviating them, as 
appears in all manuſcripts, In thoſe of the New Teſta- 
ment we find many principal words deſcribed by their initial 
and final letters only, with a daſh over them. In Latin 
manuſcripts, thoſe terminations, by which the relations of 
words to one another are in that language uſually expteſ 
fed, were generally omitted: nor was there any need of 
writing them at length ; for the principal word being given, 
of which the reſt were governed in caſe, gender, and num- 
ber, any reader who underſtood that language could eaſi- 
ly ſupply thoſe omiſhons. Our language, generally ex- 
pr-ſhng thoſe relations by little pa ticles, does not indeed 
afford that particular mode of abbreviation. Upon a care- 
ful examination, however, it will be found capable of fur- 
niſhing many others as uſeful and exten{ive. 

But it will be proper, before we proceed further in this 
art of abbreviation, to advertiſe the learner, who is apt to 
be too eager to puſh forward. not to embarraſs himſelf with 


it. till, by a competent practice of writing according to the 


rules laid down in the firſt part, he is become ſo well ac- 
quainted with the charaCters, as to be able to write and 
read them with as much eaſe as his own common hand. 
The belt way to learn any art is to proceed by degrees, not 
venturing upon a ſecond ſtep before the firſt is perfectly 
maſtered. And it is evident, that this method of proceed- 
ing is, on this occaſion, particularly neceſſary : for though, 
in many ſentences, the ſenſe, and the particular conſtruction 
of the words, may plainly enough point out ſuch of them, as 
are defcribed with unuſual brevity ; yet how ſhall an un- 
practiſed learner, unable to embrace in one view the words 
denoted by the preceding and following marks, determine 
what the iateri.;;diate contracted ones mult needs be? But, 


tains near ſix times that number; which ſhews how much 


time and labour may be ſaved, even by the few limple rule 
already given. 


. 4 II. 


if he will have patience to abſtain from this ſecond part 

untl he can write readily, and read without heſitation 
whatever is written, according to the rules of the hrlt, he 
may reſt aſſured that he will meet with little more diff. 
culty in reading words contracted than he did in thoſe writ. 
ten more at length, provided that the rules of abbreviation 
be duly attended to. But, if the reader expects that we 
are to give him every particular manner of abbreviation 
which can poſſibly be invented, he will be diſappointed, 
The principal and moit uſeful rules are given; and u is left 
to the ſagacity of the practiſer, by obſerving the nature of 
theſe, and proceeding upon the ſame principles, to make 
ſuch further advances as his occaſions may require, It 
would be vain to pretend to have exhauſted a ſubject which 
is as cxtenſive as the language itſelt in which we wiite; 
and conſequently may be carried further and further by e- 
very one, in proportion to his {kill in the language, and his 
knowledge of the ſubject treated upon. 

The learner has been already taught how to write all 
the conſonants of any word by one continued mark, thoſe 
words only excepted which may be more briefly deſcribed 
by the help of prepoſitions and terminations, He may now 
advance a ſtep further, and join together fuch ſhort words 
as are either repreſented by the letters ot the alphabet a- 
lone; or ſuch as, by their frequent occurrence, are become 


fo familiar, as to be readily known, though denoted by 


their firlt con onants only, This will be found a greater (a- 
ving of time than can eaſily be imagined ; and mult there- 
fore, when diſpatch is required, be done in all inſtances in 
which they may be joined neatly and without ambiguity. 

Rur I. The different times and modes of the verbs 
are generally expreſſed, in the Engliſh language, by the help 
of other verbs, for that reaſon called auxiliary; as, will, 
ſhall, have, had, can, could, may, muff, be, &c, Tbeſe 
muſt, upon that account, occur very frequently; and, being 
ſignified by their firſt conſonant, they may be joined to one 
another; as, can be, will be. have or has been, t be, 
ought to be, muſt be, Plate CLIII. No 1. and when the 
negative particle rot intervenes, it may be denoted by 1ts 
ſirſt conſonant, and be joined with them; as, cannot be, 
No 2. will not be, have not been, not to be, ought 11 1 
be, Ne 3. When theſe joinings are, by a little practice, 
become eaſy to the learner, he may proceed further, and 
join the preceding pronouns to theſe auxiliary verbs; as, he 
muſt be, he cannot be, Ne 4 This can occaſion no amdi- 
guity: for though he was taught in his alphabet, that thele 
two marks (No 5.) denoted. the former have, and the lattet 
had; yet, when placed immediately before muſt and 64 
their ſituation ſhows that they cannot, in that caſe, ſigni} 
have and had, thoſe auxiliaries never admitting of ſuch an 
arrangement. And further, as w and h are often dropt u 
common ſpeech and writing, as 5 for he will, we've '® 
we have; ſo they may, for the ſake of joining, be om" 
iz hort-hand; as, he will, be will not be, they have been. 
No 6. | 

Rue II. The learner was taught in the firſt part, 1 
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in writing all the conſonants of which any word was com 
poſed, the beginnings of the marks which follow muſt 
always be joined to the ends of thoſe which precede them: 
Whenever, therefore, they are joined in any other manner, 
iris to denote, that each particular mark hgnifies a whole 
wo:d, and not a ſingle letter: as for example, the partt- 
cular way of joining the letters in the firſt example, No 7. 
is a lufficient indication that they were not intended to re- 

reſent a word conhiiting of thoſe two conſonants, but two 
words and tne n in the middle of the line ſtanding tor in, 
and the t tor the, in the may be written as in that example. 
So again. the ſecond example, Ne 7. denotes two wofds; 
and the s being drawn from the place of the vowel 1, 
ſhows the latter of them to be zs : and though the ſtraight 
perpendicular line uſually repreſents the article he, yet, in 
that (ituation, it cannot pothbly do ſo; for that article can 
never come immediately before a verb, but the pronouns very 
frequently do. It is may therefore be very commodiouſly 
wrnten as in that ſecond example; and it 7s not 70 be, as 
it ir, fince it is, may be written as in Ne g. and by drop- 
ping w, as before, we may write i'as, for it was, it was 
nol to be; it'ere to be, for it were i be: it ſeems to be; as in 
N® g. forthe 7 being drawn from the place of e, ſhows that 
it mult be either it es to be, or it ge to be; and it 
ſeems to be is fo very cummon a phraſe, that it will not 
give mach trouble to the reader, though winten in this 
conciſe manner. 

Rule III. Points being the ſhorteſt of all marks, it 
would argue a great want of economy, as well as invention, 
not to make all the uſe of them that can be made conſiſ- 
tently with the regularity of our ſyſtem. The power of 
repreſenting prepoſitions aad terminations, which was allot- 
ted to the conſonant marks, could not be given to the points : 
for, in that ſituation, they ſtand for the vowels; and all the 
diltinguiſhable places, both before and after the conſonant 
marks, are already taken up by the five vowels : but a point 
placed directly over or under the beginning or end of 
any of thoſe marks, has as yet had go ſignification annexed 
to it. As for inſtance, in the ſecond example, Ne 10. the 
point being ſo placed, that if the f was produced, it would 
pais through it, is very diſtinguiſhable from all the vowels, 
All derivative ſubſtantives may therefore be very conve- 
niently repreſented by making the point ſtand for the ſub- 
ſtantive derived from the word at the end of which it is 
placed; ſo the two examples, N® 10. ſignify forget, for- 
g:tfulneſs.—But as there are derivative adj=&:ves and ad- 
verbs as well as ſubſtantives, it will be a great compendi- 
um to repreſent them alſo by points, diſtinguiſhable, by 
their fituation, both from the ſubſtantive and the vowel 
points; which may be done by placing them ina line, which, 
it produced, would paſs through the ſubſtantive-poim, and 
would alſo be perpendicular to the laſt conſonant mark ; and 

making one placed before the ſubſtantive-point to ſignify 
the adjective, one after it to ſignify the adverb: As, for- 
g<tful, forgetfulneſs, forgetfully, Ne 11.; reaſonable, rea- 


ſenaß leneſi. reaſonably, Ne 120; [uffictent, ſufficiency ,. ſuf- 
ficiently, N? 13. | 


Rur IV. Although the above deſcribed mode of ab- 
breviatin is very extenſive, there being in our language a 
great number of long words derived from ſhort ones; yet it 
18 far from being the only uſe which may be made of theſe. 
xCj<Qive. ſubſtantive. and adverb points. In all diſcourſes. 
Ahateyer, there mult be ſome principal words, which, ei- 


ſeſſion of any of the goods of this preſent u 


the ſame time, diſcover the adjoined adjective. 
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ther by their more particular relation to the ſubject, or fre- 
quent occurrence, will be eaſily diſcoverable, however con- 
crlely written, If ſuch words begin with a conſonant, the 
firit letter, if not the firſt vowel and conſonant, with the 
adjective, ſubſtanuve, or adverb point annexed, will ſug- 
geit them immediately; and therefore will be, though a 
brief, yet a ſufficient deſcription of them. As for inſtance, 
if he following paſſage be tranſcribed out of a diſcourſe 
upon the tolly of worldly-mindedreſs, in common long-hand, 
atter this manner, Gur bleſſed L „ both by his preach- 
ing and ex , has fully ſhown us the vanily and 
folly of feeking for ſolid and laſting — in the poeſ- 
p Ever 

one muſt immediately ſee, that the words, deſcribed by their 
initial letters, are 100 plainly pointed out by the nature of 
the ſubject, and their accompanying epithets, to leave any 
room for doubt or miſtake, In following a ſpeaker, the 
ſame deſcription of them in ſhort-hand mult therefore 'be- 
allowed to be ſufficient. But it may not be amils to give ano- 
ther inſtance or two, with the ſhort-hand characters for the ab- 
breviated words; as, Life and IMMORTALITY are brought to 
light by the GOSPEL ; or again, The RESURRECTION of the 
dead, and a future flateof REWARDS and PUNISHMENTS, are 
plainly and poſitively taught in th gojpel. In theſe inſtances, 
immortality. goſpel, reſurrection, rewards, and puniſhments, 
may be wrote as in No 1 So iq writing after pleaders, 
who frequently uſe the expreſhon with ſubmiſſion to your 
Lordſhip, the words ſubmiſſion and Lordſhip may be wrote 
as in the firſt and ſecond examples, No 15. and it the adjec- 
tive humble be joined to ſubmiſſion, it may be denoted by 


its firſt conſonant, and be joined to the ſubſtantive; and the 


words humble /ubmiſſion may be written as in the third ex- 
ample. This will be tound a very uſeful compendium; for- 
there are many ſuoſtantives to which ſome particular adjee- 
tives are uſually joined; as, human nature, Chriſtian reli. 
gion, natural philoſophy, &c. Whenever, therefore, the 
ſubject treated of will lead to the diſcovery of the ſubſtan- 
tive, though denoted only by its firſt conſonant, it will, at 
This me- 
thad may indeed appear, at firſt fignt, to claſh with the 
rule about derivative ſubſtantives; but it will ſeldom hap» 
pen that the two conſonants will compoſe any word from 
which another can be derived; or if it ſhould, it would 
ſcarcely ever be ſuch a one as would agree with the context, 
It will appear evidently, upon a little conſideration of the 
nature of this mode of abbreviation, that no limits can be 
ſet to it; but that it may be more or leſs frequently uſed, 
in proportion to the knowledge, ſkill, and readineſs of the 
writer, which will enable him to judge in what inſtances 
ſach liberties may be taken without occaſioning ambiguity, 
And every writer may accuſtom himſelf to mark ſuch words 
as molt frequently occur in his own particular profeſſion, 
by the initial letters, with the ſubſtantive, adjective, and ad- 
verb points reſpectively, which, through cuſtom, will eaſily 
ſuggeſt thoſe words to him at firſt fight. But it muſt not 
be underſtood that thoſe marks neceſſerily imply thoſe- 
words, and no other: They may ſtand for any other be- 
ginning with the ſame letters, which the ſenſe of the paſſa- 
ges requires, It cannot therefore be expected that a liſt 
of them ſhould be given here; but the following are ſome 
of thoſe which are moſt commonly uſed : as, God, happis 
neſs, heaven, Lord, always, No 16. ; altogether, occaſion, 
accordingly, No 17, ; notwithſtanding, opinion, perbapt, 
religion, 
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religion, No. 18. ; ſubhject, together, world. N? 19. 
Rur V. An attention to that property of the Engliſh 
language, of expreſlidg the different connections, and rela- 
tions of one thing to another, for the moſt part, by prepo- 


ſitions, which the Greek and Latin, and ſome modern lan- 


guages, do by varying the terminations of the ſubſtantives, 
will point out a further application of the dot to the purpo- 
ſes of abbreviation: fer as, in the Latin manuſcripts, the 
root or body of the word being given, there was no ne- 
ceſſity of writing the various terminations of the caſes, ſince 
any reader who underſtood that language could himſelf 
ſupply the particular termination which the caſe required; 
ſo, in Engliſh, if the two related ſubſtantives be ſuch as 
may be readily known, even when repreſented by their firſt 
conſonants only, they may be joined together, placing a dot 
at the point of their junction, to ſhow that they are both 
ſubſtantives; and the . prepoſition connecting them may be 
omitted, for it may as certainly and as readily be ſupplied 
by the. reader as the caſes in Latin before mentioned. 
This conſideration will therefore diate the following rule, 
-viz, That a dot placed at the point of concurrence of two 
conſonant marks, as in No 20. denates two ſubſtantives, 
of which thoſe marks are the firſt conſonants ; and alſo that 
the latter is governed of, or connected to, the former, by 


ſome prepoſition which is omitted, 


As for example, in this ſentence, The ſum or ſubſtance 
of all the commandments is contained inthe two following, 
viz. the. Love or Gop, and the love of our neighbaur , the 
words love of Gd may be wrote as in the laſt example; for 
as the particular ſituation of the dot denotes that both L 
and C are ſubſtantives, the article the before the firſt points 
out plainly enough the omitted prepoſition of; and the leaſt 
degree of attention to the words which precede and follow 
the contracted mark will diſcover that it mult be the /ove 
.of God, 

Or again, The LovE OF MONEY i the root of all evil; 
or, : Seek ye firſt the xix DOM or GoD, and his righteouſ- 


. evil. I N 


DaWAITING. 
band thus, His Majeſty, the K=— of GC— B—; 


which, in a diſcourſe concerning him, would be ſufficient to 
diſcover that the contracted words muſt be Xing of Great 
Britain, | | 
If each of the ſubſtantives have an adjective joined to 
them, there can be no difficulty, for the firſt and third muſt 
be adjectives, except in ſome rare inſtances in which the 
common order is ſometimes changed, and the laſt adjeQye 
is put after its ſubſtantive, as in this, the great goodneſi of 
God Almighty: in ſuch caſes, either the laſt adjeQfre mult 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the mark; or, if joined, it muſt 
have the adjective dot annexed; and the great goodneſ, of 
7 Almighty may be written as in the ſecond example, 
: 23. | 

This relation of ſubſtantives, which is expreſſed in Latin 
by the genitive caſe, in Engliſh by the prepolition % is 
by far the moſt common: but the rule is more extenſive, 
and ſerves to expreſs two ſubſtantives connected by any pro- 
polition whatſoever, as for, in, with, aſter & provided 
that the context, or any particular words of the ſentence, 
eaſily indicate not only the two ſub l antives which are de- 
noted by their firſt conſonants, but alſo the prepoſition which 
ought to be inſerted. As, for example, in this ſentence, 
Happy is it for ut, if, convinced by experience of the vanity 
of putting our truſt in man, we place all our confidence in 
God, the thiee laſt words may be expreſſed as in the firſt. 
example, Ne 24 For the context plainly points out the 

two ſubſtantives; and the verb place marks evidently, that 
the omitted prepoſition cannot be of, but muſt be in. 

In this ſentence, Our holy religion abſolutely forbid: all 
inflances. of revenge, our Saviour expr:/ly commanding bi: 
diſciples to return good for evil; — goed for evil may be 
written as in the ſecond example; for the verb return ſhows 
plainly that it cannot be good of evil, but muſt be good, for 

e objected here, that v is not the 
firſt letter of the word evil; but it muſt be obſeryed, that 
the words af the rule are, That the dot denotes two ſubſtap- 


eſs: theſe words love of money, and theſe other words king... tives, of which thoſe marks are the firſt conſonants, not 


dom of God, may be wrote as in No 21. 
Ihe articles 4 or the, in this and in many of the fol. 


 Jowing ways of abbreviation, may, for the ſake of joining, 


be omitted, as in the following ſentence, Since the light of 
the goſpel has ſhane upon the world, &c, the light of the 


geſpel may be written as in No 20. 


And further, though an adjective ſhould precede either 
of the ſubſtantives, yet they may all three be repreſented by 
their firſt conſonants joined together, with the dot always 
placed at the end of the firſt ſubſtantive. No difficulty can 
ever ariſe in diſtinguiſhing the adjective from the ſubſtantives 
For, in the following ſentence, The great goodneſs of God 
i manifeſt in all his dealings with his creatures; it theſe 
words, great goodneſs of God, be written as in Ne 22. the 
.dot placed at the end of the ſecond mark ſhows that it muſt 
be the firſt ſubſtantive, the third . muſt therefore denote 
the latter ſubſtantive, and the firſt conſequently the adjec- 
tive. Ia like manner, in the following ſentence, His Majeſty 
the King of Great Britain, the words King of Great Bri 
tain may be wrote as in the firſt example, No 23. for the 
dot being placed at the end of the firſt mark, it is evident 
that the firſt muſt be a ſubſtantive ; and a little attention to 
the uſual arrangement of words in the Engliſh language ſuggeſts 
that the ſecond mult be an adjective, as adjectives generally 
precede the ſubſtantives to which they are related: there, is 
therefore as much given as if it had been written in long- 


the ſame, manpner, No 26 


the firſt letters; and a word may ſometimes be, ſo pointed 
out by others which accompany it, as to be eaſily dilgore- 
rable, though the initial vowel be omitted.  __.. 
It may not be improper to add another example or two 
for the better underſtanding of this rule; as thus, 7: this 
preſent flate there is no ſuch thing to be met with as purt 
unmixed pleaſure or pain. good er evil; here below all thing! 
are mixed, pleaſure with pain, good with evil. The latter 
part of the ſentence, pleaſure with pain, goad with evil, may 
be wrote as in the two firſt marks. N® 25. for the word 
mixed iequ ring the prepoſition with after it, ſhows, that it 
cannot be þ of p——, g of v, but mult be 
7 with þ »£ with v 0 | 
Or, He is now hecome quite blind. he cannot even diftin- 
guiſh lig/t from derkn.js. The laſt three words may be 
wrote as in the third mark, No 2g. | 
Or again, [f we confider, that without health we cannit 
enjoy any ¶ theſe pleaſures which riches can procure; quhat 
man. that eſtimates things according to their reality, ! 4006 
than their appearance, would not prefer HEALTH,.T0 
RICHES : or thus, if he had it in his option, un d ng! 
rather. chuſe WEALTH THAN RICHES; or, / 1# 
chuſe HEALTH BEFORE RICHES. The three ſeveral * 
preſſions will be eakly diltinguiſhed, though wrote all in 
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conſonant mark, denotes,” that the ſubſtantive repreſented 
by it is to be repeated, with ſome interveaing prepoſition, 
as oficr, to, by ; as for example, day aer day, time to 
time, N 27. 

Rvrs VII. The ſubſtantive, adjeQive, or adverb point, 
placed before two or more conſonant marks joined together, 
denotes two or more ſubſtantives, adjectives, or adverbs re- 
ſpectively, of which thoſe marks are the firſt conſonants, 
and alſo that they are connected by a conjunction. 


ſus Chriſt, by bis DEATH AND PA*S10N, made a ſufficicnt 
SATISFACTION AND ATONEMENT for the fins of the 
whole world; — Lord and Saviour, death and paſſion, ſatis 
Arien and atonement, being wrote as in Ne 28. 
Or further, The precepts both of NATURAL AND REVEAL- 
rb religion forbid us to de our neighbours any injury; ex- 
ample firſt, Ne 29. Here the point ſhows, that both ꝝ ande 
are adjectives; and the word religion, to which they are 
connected, will immediately ſuggeſt the words natural and 
revealed. | | 
Or, to add one other inſtance, What doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to live SOBERLY, RIGHTEOUSL x, 
AND GODLY, in this preſent world? example ſecond, No 29. 
Here it appears, by the prefixed point, that s, r, and g, muſt 
all be adverbs, and conſequently that there is nearly as much 
expteſſed as if the ſame Bias had been written in long- 
hand after this manner, viz. What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee but to live . r ——ly, and g——ly in 
this rent world? which ſurely would give very little trou- 
ble to fill up with the words ſober ly, righteouſfly, and godly. 

Thus any ſeries of ſubſtantives, aſeliibes," br adverb, 
may be expreſſed by their firſt confonants Joined together 
vith the proper point prefixed, But we muſt not indulge our. 
ſelyes ip doing this at all adventures. It is only to be done 
in ſuch inſtances, wherein the commonneſs of the phraſe, 
or the nature of the ſubject, points out the words fignified 
by thoſe letters ; or when the words, ſo briefly deſcribed, 
are ſuch, that no other can bt inſerted in their ſtead confilt. 
. ently with the ſenſe of ihe paſſage, "| 
When great diſpatch is required, as in the caſe of follow- 
ing a ſpeaker, all omiſſions are allowable, which can after- 
wards be ſupplied by a careful attention to the idiom of the 
language, and to the connection of the contracted words 
with thoſe which precede or follow them. And it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that greater or leſs liberties 
of contracting may be taken, in proportion as the ſpeaker 
is more or leſs accurate in his language. For it is certain, 
that avy contractions, where the ſtyle is clear and regular, 
may be more eaſily decyphered, than where it is confuſed 
and embarraſſed. It may happen, indeed, ſometimes, that 
the words ſigniſied by ſach contractions will not occur at firſt 
fight; but alittle thought will diſcover them; and the reader 
will find, that an attention of this ſort will very agreeably 
and inſenfibly lead him into a more perfect knowledge of the 
idiom of his own language. | 

Rur VIII. Many long words may be, and frequently are, 
expreſſed in common writing by their firſt ſyllable only, with 
2 mark to ſhew that ſomething is wanting, as mult 
or mu/titude, cor for corr-{pondence. So in ſhort» 
hand, long words, eſpecially thoſe in which the marks for 
Vor. III. Ne. 93. N 
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As for example, Our blaſſed Loa AND Saviour 7e. 


* When one ſyllable only is wanting, a point cannot be uſed to expreſs it; for a point ſo placed muſt denote a vowel. 5 
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the conſonants will not join neatly,” may be denoted by their 
firſt ſyllable, with as many points annexed as there ate 
- wanting ; as, multitude, carreſpondence“, Ne 30. 
nd when great diſpatch is required, the points may be 
omitted, eſpecially if the words do not begin with prt poſi- 
tions; as, fignification, difficulty, negligence, No 31. 
Rur IX. The power given to the conſonant-narks of 
repreſenting ptepoſitions and terminations, will enable us to 
write great numbers of long words after a very expediti- 
ous manner: for words beginning with prepcſitions may 
be denoted by their reſpective prepoſitions, together wit! 
the next conſonant and vowel; and oftentimes wich the 
next conſonant only, adding to it the ſubſtantive, adjec- 
tive, or adverb point, when neceſſary. As for inſtance, the 
firſt example, No 22. expreſſes a word beginning with the 
two ſyllables 4e. II; andthough there are many words which 
begin with thoſe ſyllables, as deliberate, deliver, delicicus, 
&c. yet if ſach a ſentence as the following were to be writ- 
ten thus, He was not haſ?y in his reſolution, but toad time 
to deli. about it, the word deliberate would immedi- 
ately occur to every one, | 5 
Te trouble of inferting the vowel may, in many inflan- 


ces, be faved, by beginning the conſonant from that point 


after the prepoſition in which that vowel ſhould be placed; 
as in example ſecond, Nꝰ 32. the beginning from the 4's 
place after the ? ſhows, that the next vowel after A is «; 
and the mark therefore is equivalent to franſmu » Which 
is a ſufficient deſcription of the word tranſmutation. 

A few examples more will ſufficiently explain this rule: 


as, recommend, recommendation, recommendatory, Ne 33. 
"reſignation, reſclution, conſanguinity, Ne 34. conveniently, 


ſuperficially, Ne 35. 2 
The participles may be abbreviated after the ſame man- 
ner, by adding, inſtead of the points, the termination ing or 
ed to the latter conſonant mark; as con ing for con- 
dering, conſi ed for confidered, N* 36. TM 
© Words beginning with double or treble propoſitions may be 
written after the ſame manner; as, mi/information,  repre- 
ſentation, miſrepreſentation, N*37. incomprebenſibility, ex- 
ample firſt, No 38. The prepoſitions muſt always be joined to- 
ther ; and, if two A begin the next ſyllable, the 
writing of them both will help to diſcover the remainder of 
the word; as miſunderſtanding, example ſecond, N 38. 
It muſt appear plainly to every one, upon the leaſt conſide- 
ration, that the words in the foregoing inſtances are abbre- 
viated. There can therefore be no danger of miſtaking, for 
example, the mark Ne 39. for ſome ſhort word, ſuch as 
daily, duly, &c. For, by our rule, the 4 disjoined always 
ſignifies the prepoſition de: nor can it be a'word N 
of the prepoſition de and the ſyllable Ji or only; for, 
ſach a word had occurred, it would have been ſooner writ- 
ten by joining the marks together, as N® 40. This. way of 
writing therefore ſhows, that the word begins with the pte- 
Poſition de; that the next ſyllable is Ii; and that there ate 
ſome other ſyllable, or ſytJables, wanting to complete it. Nor 
can the conſonants in thoſe examples in which the vowels were 
omitted, be miſtaken for terminations ; as in this example, 
Ne 41. the | cannot be ſuppoſed to repreſent the termina- 
tion ical; fince it would be abſurd to think of deſcribing any 
word by its prepoſition and termination only : for as the 
een ee es 
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ſame prepoſition and termination are common to great num- 
bers of words, they alone can never give a good deſcription 
of any particalar one. | d 

This way of reaſoning purſued will lead to the diſcovery 
of an eaſy and ſhort method of denoting the words , and 

ſelves, which fo frequently follow the pronouns, For, if a 
disjoined mark loſes its power of ropralinta; a termination, 
by being placed cloſe after a prepoſition, the — mull certainly 
loſe that of repreſentiong ſian or tion, when placed cloſe after 
any of the pronouns, ſince they never admit of ſuch a termi- 
nation. It muſt therefore, in that ſituation, denote only the 
conſonant 7 followed by that vowel from whoſe place in 
the line it is drawn; and conſequently the words /f and 
ſelves may be very commodioully repreſented by drawing 
the 7 from the e's place, cloſe after any of the pronouns; as, 
myſelf, itſelf, ourſelvzs, themſelves, &c. Ne 42. Andthough 
the word 2w7 ſhould intervene, yet Hor ſe/ves may itil 
be ſignified in the ſame manner; as, my own? ſelf, his own 
ſelf, &c. No 43. 

The words what, who, whom, how, &c. have very often 
the word /pever added to them, which may, for a reaſon 
ſimilar to the foregoing, be very aptly expreſſed by the- 
drawn from the place of 9; as wwhatſzever, howſoever, whom- 
ſoever. &c. No 44. 

Rur X. In like manner, words ending in any of the 
terminations marked in the preceding table of the alphabet, 
may be denoted by their firſt conſonant and vowel, together 
with the proper mark for its termination; as for example, 
ar ry for arbitrary, þ—— ity for opportunity, cu ity 
for curiofity, lawfulneſs, No 45. 

But it muſt he carefully obſerved, that the vowel, whe- 
ther it precedes or follows the conſonant, muſt never be o 
mitted; otherwiſe the conſonant might be taken for a pre- 
poſition, and then this rule would interfere with the fore- 
going: whereas its power of repreſenting a prepoſition is 
deſtroyed by the addition of the vowel, whillt the ſingle diſ- 
joined mark, at the end, retains its power of repreſenting a 
termination. The word is therefore deſcribed by its be- 
ginning and termination, a vacancy being left in the middle 
to be ſupplied by the ſagacity of the reader. 

RuLe XI. It cannot have eſcaped the obſervation of any 
one who has conſidered the Engliſh language with any de- 
gree of attention, that words of different ſigniſications govern, 
or require different prepoſitions ; that words, for example, 
ſignifying 4e re, knowledge, ignorance, &c. require the pre- 
polition /; that other words, importing mercy, compaſſion, 
dependence, &. require the prepoſition wp9n, &c. Carethere- 
fore being taken to write the prepoſitions plainly, the firſt con- 
ſonant only will in many inſtances be found to be ſufficiently 
deſcriptive of the words which require thoſe partienlar prepo- 
fitions For although there may be many words which begin 
with the ſame confonant; yet all thoſe which do not require 
that particular prepoſition, are upon that account immediately 
excluded; andthe remainder is by that means reduced to fo few, 
that it will he eaſy to ſelect the proper one. In every one of the 
following fentences (and many more of the like kind might 

2 given) the letter 4denores a different word, viz, in He was 

very d of being thought rich; You may d upon my 
promiſe ; I ram him in opinion, He d—— long 
abeut the choice of a patron, but at laſt reſolved to | 


- 


his work to, &e. &c. and yet, by the help of the difcrimina- - 
ting prepoſitions, the particular word proper to each place is 


caſily diſcoverable. 


S HORT- HAND WRITING, 


A few inſtances will be ſufficient to give the learner 2 
right notion of this method of abbreviation. 

For example, in the following ſentences; Tis Elends 
to me; He made ſome good OBSERVATIONS upon tt: 1 
avant 19 DISPOSE of my houſe; He AGREED with me in 
opinion ;—the words b:{-ngs, obſervations, diſpeſe, agreed, 
may be written as in No 46. And in theſe ſentences, Ther: 
was not the leaſt D1iFFERENCE between us; We muſt tal: 
particular care 19 GUARD againſt ſuch paſſions as we find 
ourſelves moſt LiaBLE to; As for his perſonal eflate, he 
DIVIDED V amongſt all his children in equal ſhares the 
words difference, guard, liable, and divided, may be wrote 
F_ %. wolf” \ | | | 

And it may be further obſerved, that as few Englih 
words, end with the ſyllable zo, the propoſition 4 may for 
that reaſon be joined to the preceding word, which was di- 
rected to be ligrified by its firſt conſonant only. For the 
unuſualneſs of the ending will be a ſufficient hint, that the 
mark repreſents not one, but two words; and, therefore, 
T his belongs to me, may be written as in example firſt, No 48, 
and /iable to, ſatiiſactory to, and ſubject to, may be wrote 
as in the ſecond, third, and fourth examples, the — in this 
laſt inſtance being made at the bottom of the line, to ſhow 
that the vowel following it is 2. But, if any one finds it | 
difficult to write the upwards, he may, whenever it is necel- 
ſary, diſtinguiſh the two laſt inſtances from one another, by 
inſerting the u, and write /ubjed to as in Ne 49. 

Other prepoſitions, which are denoted in the table of the 
alphabet by a ſingle conſonant, may, in like manner, be 

joined to the preceding word; as in the example, He mad: 
ſome good obſervations upon it, —obſervations upon may 
be written as in Ne 50. Nor will there be any great 
danger of the reader's being puzzled by miſtaking ſuch like 
marks for ſingle words; for it will not often happen that 
the two conſonants of which they are compoſed will form 
any word, ſcarcely ever that they will form ſuch a word 
as will ſuit the place and agree with the context, A little 
cuſtom will therefore ſoon ſuggeſt to the learner, that the 
two marks muſt denote two words; the latter of which, 
being repreſented in his ſhort-hand alphabet by the latter 
conſonant mark, mult for that reaſon immediately occur to him. 

Rur XII. Prepoſitions generally require after them 
either a noun, or a pronoun The pronouns being few in. 
number, and in all languages uſed as ſubſtitutes for nouns, 
muſt occur very frequently, and by that means ſoon become 
familiar to the learzer; the pronoun, for that reaſon, may 
be joined to the prepoſition, without danger of creating any. 
difficulty to the reader, 

As for example, in theſe ſentences, He gave it to me, 
He left it to my, to us, to you, to our, to your, the words 
to me, to my, to us, to you, to our, to your, may be wrote 
as in N 51. The 2, th, or wh may, for the ſake of joining, 
be dropped in the pronouns, which begin with thoſe letters, as. 
his, this. ahi, &c and we may write to his as in example 
firſt, Ne 52 and 7- this as in example ſecond ; diftioguiſh- 
ing, if it ever. ſhould be thought neceſſary, 4s from 167, 
by the different ſituation of the point; to her and 79 their, - 
as in example third: for a diſtinction bezween, them can 
not be made, as was done in the inſtance before, by the 
different placing of the point; but the ſenſe of the paſſage 
will eafily ſhow which it muſt be. Te whom, to theſe, ot 
to uheſe, to which, to each, may be wrote as in the,firlt four | 
examples, No 53. It way not ix My power, in m1 a8 4 1 
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the fifth example. It auaf thrown under my feet, He 
ue and dwelt AMONGST us, Vou may be d-pend upon ME; 
ue words under my, amongſt us, upon me, as in NY 54. 
This rule is not to be reſtrained to thoſe prepoſitions on- 
Iy which are denoted in the table of the alphabet by a 
Cole coufonant, as among, under, upon, &c. but may 
de extended to others, which muſt in that caſe be repre- 
ſented by their firſt conſonant, and be joined to the pro- 
noun; as, he did it wiTH my conſent, writing with my as 


rot in this place ſignify the word avi//; for ſuch a ſentence 
is, b» did it will my conſent, would be neither ſenſe nor 
grammar. Its ſituation in the ſentence, and connection with 
th: pronominal adjective my, plainly mark that it mult be 
ſome prepoſition which begins with au. 

And though ſeveral prepoſitions ſhould begin with the 
Game conſonant, yet they may be written in this manner, 
covided that the preceding or following words be fuch as 
will ſerve to diſtinguiſh them, and ſhew which of them mult 
needs there be meant; as in the following examples: He came 
frivately and took it awayWithouTmMy knowledge; Toftoop 
6% y mean an action was much BENEATH als dignity; It is 
BEYOND MY reach. Without my may be written as with my, 


Ave may be diſtinguiſhed from beyand, by prefixing the ini- 
tial vowel. Thus, in the following ſentence, it is ABV E my 
comprehenſion, above my may be wrote as in example firſt, 
No 57. and between them, before my, behind my, in theſe 
ſentences, They divided it equally BETWEEN THEM, He 
had the impudence to do it BEFORE MY face, He did it 
ſly BeniND My back, may be wrote as in the three laſt 
examples No 57. 
But it is to be noted here, that when the propoſitions 
themſelves are abbreviated, as in theſe inſtances above, they 
cannot help to explain other words, as they did in thoſe 
mentioned in the beginning of the 11th Rule, in which they 
were directed to be written plainly ; for it would be very 
puzzling indeed, if that word, which was to aſſiſt in ex- 
planing others, wanted explanation itſelf. | 

RuLE XIII. After the learner has, by a little practice, 
made the laſt method of abbreviation familiar to bimſelf, he 
may yenture to combine it with the foregoing, and join the 
preceding word, the prepoſition, and pronoun all together : 
and as he had learned before to write belongs to, as in ex- 


% me as in example ſecond, he may now join them all to- 


with me, depend upon me, as in No 59.; «b/. rvations upon 
4% as in example firſt, No 60.; and rebellion againſt his, 
dien ſions amongſt his, as in the two following ſentences, 

* Was A notorious traitor and caught in actual REBEL- 


"ls 2:i7hbours, may be wrote as in No 60. 
hen a pronoun, or a prepoſition and pronoun, follow 
verb, and are themſelves followed by a prepoſition and 


the 


VITH hin UPON His. No 61 1 | | 
ne words ſome, ant, none, which, each, both, &c. 


at it was one. 


in Ne 55. This will occaſion no ambiguity, ſince av can- 


No 55. and the words beneath his, beyond my, as in Ne 56. 


ample firſt, No 58. and as the laſt rule taught him to write 


gether, and write belongs to me, extends to us, agreed 


io AGAINST. His [Hajeſty, He was an ill natured man, 
ard always endeavauring to ſow DISSENSLIONS AMONGST: 


Pronominal adjective, they may all be joined together; as, I particular, Ne 73. 
"OYGRATULATED Miu UPON nis, Cc. I CONDOLED- 


— 
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followed by 2 prepoſition and pronoun, may, agreeably to. 
this rule, be denoted by their firſt conſonamts, and be join- 
ed to the prepoſition and pronoun; as, ſome of them, a of- 
us, none of them, Ne 62. bath of them, which-of them, 
each of them, No 63. The firlt dot is inſerted to diſtinguiſh. 
the words from one another which begin with the fame 
conſonant ; as, none, any, &c, The latter dot mult never 
be omitted, as it is the appointed way of writing the pro- 
nouns when joined to prepoſitions ; as, of them, No 64, * 

RuLEe XIV. After the learner has for ſome time ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to the foregoing rule, be may advance a. 
ſtep further, and join the adverbs preceding the verbs, and. 
the ſubſtantives following the pronominal adjetives, to the 
verbs and adjectives reſpectively, denoting both the adverbs. | 
and ſubſtantives by their firſt conſonants, or at molt by their 
firſt conſonants and vowels ; as for example, in this ſen- 
tence, you May SAFELY DEPEND UPON MY WORD, ſafely 
depend upon my word may ſtand as in N 65. ® | 

Difficult as this may ſeem to a beginner, yet habit, and 
a little reflection upon the nature of our language, will, 
N render it eaſy to him, His own experience will. 

don convince him, that contractions, when judicieuſſy 
made, may be more certainly and eaſily read than the un- 
experienced are apt to imagine, It may, perhaps, for a. 
while at the firſt, be a good method to take the conttactions 
to pieces, writing in long-hand exactly what is given in 
ſhort-hand, The foregoing contraction fo tranſcribed would. 
ſtand thus, you may ſa d upon my w Here 
the prepoſition pen will ſoon ſuggelt, that the preceding 
word, beginning with the conſonant 4, - muſt be depend; 
and the word denoted by its initial letters /a, coming be- 
twixt the auxiliary may, and the verb depend, is by its ſi- 
tuation, according to the uſual arrangement of words in our 
language, plainly enough marked to be an adverb; ſo that 
it is nearly the fame as if it had been written thus, Ten 
may ſa ly depend upon my w , Which is too plain a 
deſcription to prove a ſtumbling- block to any attentive - 
reader. ein 

Rur Z XV. Many common phraſes, formed by a ſub- 
ſtantive preceded by the prepoſitions with, without; in, &c. 
and followed by ts, of, &c. may be very conveniently con- 
trated ; as, with regard, reſpect, or reference ts, Ne 66. 
example firſt. He ba/ely broke his promiſe, wir ou ANY 
REGARD TO H1S honour ; without any regard 19 bis, as in 
example ſecond; in relation io, as in the third example; in 
order to, in conſequence, compariſon, or confideration e, 
in obedience to your, No 67, ; by reaſon of his, by virtue of + 
his, No 68. (in this laſt initance, the proportionably litile 5 
ſhows, that the mark following it is to be divided into wwao--/-: 
letters;) upon account ef, in the power ei, N 69. 
Rur XVI. Common adverbial phraſes ate, in like 
manner, often denoted by their initial conſonants joined to- 
gether; as, for the future, at the ſame, time, at preſent, 
in this manner, No o.; in like manner, in à great mea-". 

. ſure, in the ſame manner, N*-71.4 in ſo much that, ſ#: © 

much the more, in the mean time, Ne .; in general, in 


And when the proportion of equality is expreſſed by 


% g,, or ar ——as,. with ſome one word intervening, 


they may be all joined together ; as, /o much as, a much as, 


7 b i | , * as ; 114 
* 2 ſubſt»1tive muſt neceſſarily follow the adjegtive , thexe was no occaſion to place the point at the end of the Wita 
0 > . x 0 74 „ 52. : 
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as well at, as lang at, 27 good, or as great as, &c. No 74. 

Rur XVII. The contractions which may be made 
when it is or it was are followed by an adjective, and 79 
or that, are ſo numerous, that we muſt content ourſelves 
with giving a few of the moſt uſual ;' as, it is impoſſible to, 
it was unneceſſary to, it is contrary to, NO 75.; it is ar- 
cording to, it is obſervable that, it i, evident that, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that, &c. N 76. | 

The above methods of abbreviation are ſach as are of 
moſt common uſe and practice: and though they are not 
many in number, yet they are very extenſive in their appli- 
cation; for a ſentence can ſcarce occur in which ſome one 
or other of them will not find a plate. But yet we are far 
from pretending to have exhauſted the ſubject. An accu- 
rate and aſſiduous attention to the nature and idiom of our 
language may ſuggeſt others as uſeful and extenſive as theſe. 
Proper care being taken tb lay a right foundation, the legi- 
ble ways of contracting will increaſe, in proportion to the 
writer's want of them. The more he writes, the more con- 
ciſely he may venture to write, and yet be able to read his 
contractions with eaſe; provided that he builds them upon 
ſome known particularity of our language: for which rea-- 
ſon we have been more ſolicitous to explain the grounds of 
our rules, than curious in the choice, or copious in the num- 
ber of examples. But that the learner may have all the aſ- 
fiſtance neceſſary, we have furniſhed him with ſpecimens, 
(Plates CLIII. CLIV. CLV.) where he will find his rules 
exemplified ; and as the laſt ſpecimen is taken from a book 
not in every perſon's poſſeſſion, we have given the paſſage in 
a note *. 

But it may not be amiſs, before we conclude, to make a 


* PROCEEDINGSon an Habeas Corpus upon the commitment 
(by Sir William Turnbul Secretary of State) of Kendale 
and Hoe for High Treaſon, 31 October 1695.---Sir Bartholo- 


mew Shower, for the priſoners, ſpoke as follows. 
Sir Bartbolemetu Shower. 
preſs to have them diſcharged, and that upon 


To induce your — 4 dail them, 
I hope Mr. Atrorney will 


ood reaſon 
mutt beg your Lordſhip's 


old me excuſed, if I make a queftion, Whether the 


perfon committing hath any authority for ſucha purpoſe. It is for my clients, who 
by this impriſonment: and in truth they fay, that 
they are ſomewhat hardly dealt withal in this caſe; for the information againſt 
them is only ſor being privy to, and 4 eſcape of the centinels who were 

ut this is fact ot which the court will 
not take notice; and therefore Ithall confine myſelf to the return, as it appears be- 


think themſelves aggrieve 


privy to Sir James Montgomery's eſcape. 


fore your Lordihip, 


With fubmiſhon, I muſt inſiſt upon it, that a ſecretary of ſtate, quaremmus ſecreta- 
he is not an officer for ſuch a purpoſe 
The word ſecretary imports only a writer of letters or o- 
ther eſcripts for a ſuperior; and, as Spellman explains the word, this is the ſenſe 
of it, with the addition of ſecrecy, of privacy: and ſo is his gloffary upon that 
tenus a ſecretary; nor is he ajuttice: 
and though perhaps, in fact, he — be in the commiſſion; yet, unleſs he hath ta- 

edimus, he cannot act as fuch: and I have ſeen 
five or fix privy-counſellors at a time appearing at a ſeſſions of the peace for this 


Ty, cannot commit for treaſon or felony: 
in common parlance. 
word. He is not a privy-counſellor, 
ken the oath of that office upon a 


county, in the cafe of the Duke of Bedford's power, as cuftos rotu/orum, to remov 
the clerk of the peace; and when intimation was made to them of the juftice 


oath which they had not taken, they refuſed to vote, and did thereupon with- 
draw. Here Sir William Turnbull cannot be preſumed or intended to be a juſtice 
of the peace; becauſe the commitment by him is as ſecretary, and not as juſtice; 
and ſo is the return: and upon the return the authority by which he commirs 
ought to appear, otherwiſe the return is vicious; and here doth appear none but 
that of a ſecretary. Now, if the office of ſecretary doth not imply and carry in it 


a power of committing, then this commitrment is crroncous. 


Our conftitution hath diftributed the adminiftration of juftice, both in criminal 
and civil cauſes, into ſeveral courts; and hath appointed ſeveral officers for ſeveral 
purpoſes ; ſome for civil, ſome for criminal matters; and in criminals ſome are 
to examine and commit, others to obey and carry, others to receive and keep; 
ſome to try and ſentence, others to execute ; each hath his proper province: and 
of thoſe your Lordſhip will take notice, as alſo of their ſeveral duties and powers; 
and ſo do our law-books. Bur a ſecretary is a court-officer of ſtate, not relating 


to the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


You take notice, as do our books, of head-boroughs, conftables, ſheriffs, coro - 
ners, eſcheaters, and the l ke: But neither Cate, Crompton, Fitaberbert, Smith, or 
any book which treats of the jur ſdiction of courts, the pleas of the crown, or the 

cers of juftice, do ever mention a ſecretary of ſtate : his office rather relates to 
— 4 negotiations than domeſtick; and it any home- affairs fall under his cogni- 
trance, riſons, or 
ful 
all 
, Which are multitudes; the re is 


it is rather as an intelligencer than withany relation to criminals, 
aolers, &c. In all the debates about the liberty of the ſubjects, an 
commitments, which were in parliament in 4 Car. I. or 1625; 
the precedents mentioned there upon each fide 


wron 
and amon 
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I am of counſel for theſe two priſoners: and what 
we deſire at preſent is only that my may be bailed; though perhaps we might 


rdon, and 


remark or two upon abbreviations in general.—Firſt, that 
in all the various ways that can be taken of contradin 
(that is of deſcribing words by ſome ſhorter method thi, 
that of writing all the conſonants of which they conſiſt,) 
care muſt be taken, when the contraction conſiſls of two 4 
more words joined together, that no ene word of it be repre. 
ſented by more than one character; and ſecondly, that the 
whole mark, by ſome means or other, if pothble, be ſhown 
to be a contraction, as it has been generally done in the 
foregoing pages, either by the-inſertion of points in the mid. 
dle of the marks, as No 77. (Plate CLIII.) for ſame of then; 
(which, when diſpatch is required, is never practiſæd to denote 
vowels in the middle of wards ;) or by the unuſual ending of 
the mark, as Nꝰ 78. for /iable to, appears that; for few 
words (ſince the termination er, ſo frequent in ſcripture. 
language, is now almoſt grown obſolete) end in 74; or by 
the unuſual joining of the marks, as, in they it ir, &c. No. 
Otherwiſe the reader might be puzzled in hunting for ſome 
one word conſiſting of the letters which are wruten : where- 
as, if he knows it to be a contraction, he is not bewildered 
in his reſearches, but is at firſt directed the right road, 
and has nothing to do but to ſearch after ſome word for 
every character, which will ſuit the deſcription, and agree 
with the context, 

And when contractions are judicicuſly made, the learner, 
provided he will obſerve the caution already given, (and 
which cannot be too often e. of beginning with the 
eaſielt, and of not proceeding to a ſecond, until the firſt i 
become familiar, will certainly find the difficulty of decy- 


phering them leſſen every day, 
But, ſuppoſing that there was more difficulty in the read. 
ng 
none by a ſecretary. It is true, there are divers er mandatum Dom. Regis, by wu. 
rant from the Lords of the council. I have peruſed Dr. Franklin's Annals of King 
James the 1it. //. 261. and Ru/tworth, Vol. I. 458. and can find none by a wat- 
rant ſrom a ſecretary. Ibaveread Cotes, Selden's, and Zittleton's arguments upon 
that ſubje ct, but ſee nothing of a ſecretary's commitment. And it ſeems very 
range, if ſuch a power were lodged 'n this ftate-officer, that there ſhould be n0 
ecedents for it in thoſe times, when extrajudicial and general warrants were i 
requent, that they became a grievance to the people, and ſuch a one as laid the 
foundation for the ferition of r:ghts. 
I ſhall not controvert the power of the council at preſent, becauſe it doth not 
concern the preſent quettion : All that I can obſerve in the caſe is, that it firit be- 
pan to be practiſed in Sir Lionel Jenkyns's time; and yet, even in 1678, when the 
opith plot had increafed the number of priſoners to a wonderful degree, it is ge- 
toriouſly known, that the chief juftice Scroggs was frequently and often ſent forts 
Whitehall, to examine, and commit, and grant warrants. And ſometime ſince 
the ſecretaries of ſtate have thrown that burden off from themſelves upon their 
ſecretaries under them, who have been ſworn juſtices of the peace; and Mr. 
Bridgeman hath accordingly executed the office of a juſtice of peace at Whitehall, 
and that frequently. It hath been a queſtion, Whether a chancellor, or keeper of 
the great ſeal, can commit; and the better opinion hath been, that he cannot: 
And it ſeems to be agreed by Granvil/*s and other caſes in Ae Reports, 539 
&c. that his commitment is illegal, unleſs for a cauſe within his juriſdiction 22 
court of equay: and the matters muſt ſo opens. I muft agree, that any mal 
may apprehend another for felony or treaſon; but there isa vaſt difference berwe® 
an arreſting of a traitor or felon upon ſuſpicion or knowledge, and a formal com- 
mitment to priſon with a charge of treaſon, And I am ſure Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral will not inſiſt upon this reaſon; for then the conſequence will be, that any mal 
may commit, as well as a ſecretary: Ane I ſuppoſe that doctrine will ſcarce be al- 
lowed; though I think that any man may, as Well as he. The reaſon of an appr” 
henſion upon ſuſpicion, or hue and cry, or the like, is not to detain, but to car 
to a conſtable or juſtice, as in 3. in,. 52. Then here the goaler doth not — 
that he detains him becauſe he is guilty or ſuſpected; but becauſe, by virtue 
ſuch a warrant, he is committed to his - yoo . 
Beſides, the reaſon of our law is againſt it; for a ſecretary cannot adminifter 
oath. Now the law requires, that no man thould be committed by an n., 
dicial warrant, unleſs upon oath. If there be but a ſuſpicion, there ought 10 
oath of the cauſe of that ſuſpicion; for the perſon committing cannot commit - 
on another's ſuſpicion, unleſs there be oath of ſome reaſonable cauſe t 3 
He cannot take bail for any perſon accuſed, he cannot take a recognizance 
proſecute. And I may very well challenge any man living to ſhew me any one a 
cognizance ever returned into any court, that was taken by a ſecretary, either 
appearance of a criminal, or for the proſecution of one. And the practice " 
ways otherwiſe; for they have often taken bonds to the king with cone 
appear here. And your Lordthip, and the court, hath often had much trod b- 
that matter; for, they being bound to appear here, the court hath refuſed to j 
cord their appearance, becauſe no recognizance returned or taken * 
to found fuch an appearance. ; : 
Now it ſeems ftrange, nay abſurd, that our conſtitution, which we adm 
its wiſdom, thould appoiat an officer who would commit, and yet cann 
oath whereon to found a commitment, that cannot bail, that cannot t ms 
recognizance to proſecute: I his is to make the liberty of the ſabje very x. 
rious, notwithftanding the many laws and ſayings of judges in favour 
STATE "TRIALS, Vol. v. Page 605. 
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ing of them; Fet, provided that they may be certainly made 
out dy due attention to the ſubject treated upon, and the 
idiom of the language, it will be ſufficient: for the learner 
mult be advertiſed, that theſe contraQtions are not deſign- 
ed to be taught as the common ſtandard method of writing 
hort-hand upon all occaſions, —That method which was 
taught in the firſt part, and which will be as eafily read, 
upon a little practice, as common long-hand, will be found 
ſufficiently ſhort for all common purpoſes ; and it ſhould 
therefore be kept to when very great diſpatch is not re- 
uired. 
, Inventors of ſhort-hand have generally introduced into 
their lyſtems a multitude of arbitrary marks, to fignify par- 
ticular words and phraſes, which are often choſen rather 
vpon account of their length than their frequent occurrence. 


The injudicious application of theſe arbitrary marks is not 


i OP 


SHOT, a denomiration given to all ſorts of balls for fire- 


arms ; thoſe for cannon being of iron, and thoſe for guas, 
piltols, Gc. of lead. 


SHOVELER, ia ornithology. See Anas. 

SHOULDER BoxE, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 
175. | 

SHOULDER-BLADE, See ANATOMY, p. 176. 


SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud reſolved into rain. 
See RAIN, 


SHREW MOUSE. See Mos. 

SHREWSBURY, the county-town of Shropſhire, ſituated 
on the river Severn : W. long. 20 46', N. lat. 529 46% 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology. See SquiLLa. 

SHRINE, in ecleſiaſtical hiſtory, a caſe or box, to hold 
the relics of ſome ſaint, 

SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded by Cheſhire 
on the north, by Staffordſhire on the eaſt, by Here- 
er ny on the ſouth, and by Montgomeryſhire on the 
weſt. 

SHROVE TUESDAY, is the Tueſday after Quinquageſima 
Sunday, or the day immediately preceding the firſt of 
Lent; being ſo called from the Saxon word ſhrive, which 


lignities 1e confe/r, as having been employed by the peo- | 


ple in time of popery, in confeſſing their fins, in order 
to receive the ſacrament, and thereby qualify themſelves 
for a more religious obſervation of Lent. 

SHROWDS, in a ſhip, are the great ropes which come 
daun both ſides of the maſts, and are faſtened below to 
the chains on the ſhip's ſide, and aloft to the top of the 
malt ; being parcelled and ſerved in order to prevent the 
waſt's galling them. The top-maſt fhrowds are faſtened 
to the puttock-plates, by dead eyes and laniards, as the 
Others are. 

SHRUB, among naturaliſts, denotes a dwarf-tree, or a 
2 plant lefs than a tree; ſuch ate holly, box, pri- 
vet. Ce. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an inſtrument much uſed 


by weavers, in the middle of which is an eye, or cavity, 


wherein is incloſed the ſpoul with the woof. 

SI, in muſick, a ſeventh note or ſound. added by Le Maire 
to the ſix ancient notes invented by Guido Aretine, viz. 
ut. re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi. 


SLAM. the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, in the 
Vor. III Noe 94 2 
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the only objection againſt them. They are not only 
burdenſome to the memory, ard tedious and difficult to be 
learned, but are forgot even by the writer himſelf, unleſs he 
fits down to decypher immediately whilſt every thing is freſh 
in his memory. 

Thele objections lie not againſt the above methods of 
abbreviation. They burden the memory with no new and 
arbitrary marks, and with but few rules for the extenſion 
of the powers of the alphabetical characters; and the 
rules are ſo general, and applicable to ſuch a multitude of 
caſes perpetually occurring, that they give this ſyſtem the 
advantage, even in point of expedition, over arbitrary marks, 
and at the ſame time leave the writing legible, whatever 
length of time intervenes, not only to the writer himſelf, 
but allo to every fellow- practiſer of the ſame method. 


r 


farther peninſula of India: E. long. 1019, N. lat. 14. 

STBA, a province of the hither India, fituated between 
Tibet on the eaſt, and Lahor on the weit. 

SIBALDIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria penta- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſilts of ten ſegments, and the 
corolla of five petals inſerted into the cahix ; the ſtyli are 
placed on the fide of the germen; and there are five ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are two, only one of them, viz. the pro- 
cumbens, or baſtard cinquefoil, a native of Britain. 

SIBERIA, or AstiaTic Russ14, the molt northern 
country of Aſia, fituated between 60 and 130 E. long. 
and between 479 and 72 N. lat. being upwards of two 
thouſand miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and one thou- 
ſand five hundred miles in breadth from north to ſouth. 
We include the Calmuc Tartars within the limits of Si- 
beria, as they acknowledge themſelyes ſubje to the em- 
pire of Ruſſia. | 

SIBTHORPIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments,” and 
the corolla of five equal ones ; the pairs of ſtamina are 
remote ; the capſule is comprefſed, globular, and has 
two cells, with a tranſverſe diſſepimentum. 

SIBYLS, in pagan antiquity, certain women ſaid to have 
been endowed with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have deli- 
vered oracles foreſhewing the fates and revolutions of 
kingdoms. Oc. | 

The moſt eminent of the ten ſibyls mentioned by ancient 
writers, was ſhe whom the Romans called the Cumzan 
or Erythræan ſibyl, from her being born at Erythræ in 
Ionia, and removing from thence to Cumæ in Italy, 
where ſhe delivered all her oracles from a cave dug out 
of the main rock, according to Virgil, An. III. 441, 


c. 
There is ſtill preſerved, in eight books of Greek verſes, 
a collection of verſes pretended to have been delivered 
by the ſibyls; but the generality of critics look upon it 
as ſpurious : and it is the opinion of Prideaux, that the 
ſtory of the three books of the ſibyls, ſold to Tarquin, 
Wat a ftate-trick or fetch of politics. Av 
SICILY, the largeſt of all the Italian iſlands, anciently 
called Trinacria, from its triangular figure : it is ſituated 
between 129 and 16 E. long and between 37 and 
9® N. lat being about one hundred and ſeventy miles 
ong, and one hundred broad. 
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It is ſeparated from Calabria, in Italy, by the ſtraights 
of Meihoa, which, in the narcowelt part, is not ſeven miles 
over. 

SICYOS, in botany, a genus of the monœcia ſyngeneſia 
claſs, The calix and corolla of the male have each five 
ſegments 7 and there ate three filaments ; the calix and 
corolla of the female are the ſame with thoſe of the male; 
the ſtylus is triid 3 and the grupa contains one ſeed. 
There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

SIDA, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia polyandria 
claſs. The calix is ſimple and angular; the ſtylus is 
Civided into many parts ; and there are many capſules, 
each containing one ſeed. There are 23 ſpecies, none 
of them natives of Britain, 

SIDEREAL YEAR See ASTRONOMY, p 458. 

SIDERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
cryſtals, uſed to expreſs thoſe altered in their figure by 
particles of iron. Theſe are of a rhomboidal form, and 
compoſ-d only of fix planes, Of this genus there are 
four known ſpecies: 1. A colourleſs, pellucid, and thin 
one, found in conſiderable quantities among the iron ores 
of the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and in other the 
like places. 2. A dull, thick, and brown one, not un- 
common in the ſame places with the former. And, 3..A 
black and very gloſſy kind, a foſſil of very great beauty, 
found in the ſame place with the others, as alſo in Lei- 
ceſterſhire and Suflex. 

SIDERITIS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs. The ſtamina are within the tube of the 
corolla; and there is a ſhort ſtigma over-lopping another 
one. The ſpecies are eleven, none of them natives of 
Britain. 

SIDEROXYLUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of ten ſegments 
alternated crooked inwards ; the ſtigma is ſimple; and 
the berry contains five ſeeds, There are three ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. 

SIDMOUTH, a port-town of Devonſhire, ſituated on a 
bay of the Engliſh channel, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Exeter. 

SIDON, or SarD, a port-town of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic 
Turky, ſeventy miles north of Jeruſalem. It is ſtill a 
place of ſome conſideration, being the reſidence of a 

Turkiſh baſhaw. 

SID RA, an iſland of the Archipelago, ſituated at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Napoli. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encampment of an army 
before a fortified place, with a deſign to take it. 

SIENNA, a city of Italy, in the duchy of Tuſcany, ſitu- 
ated thirty-ſix miles ſouth of Florence. 

SIERRA LT, a river of Gainea, which falls into the 

Atlantic ocean, in W. long 149, and N. lat. 77. 

SIEUR, a title of reſpe& among the French, like maſter 
among us: it is much uſed by the iawyers, as alſo by ſu. 
periors 1n their letters to inferiers. 

SIGAN, a town of China, in the province af Xenſi: E. 

long. 1089. and N. lat 34. a 

SIGESBECEIA, ia borany, a plant of the ſyageneſia po- 
lygamia ſuperflua claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous:; 
it has no pappus; the involucrum has.five leaves; and 
the radius is dimidiated. There are two ſpecies, none 
of them natives of Britain. | 
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* miles ſouth-weſtof Buda and ſubje to the houſe of Auſtria, 


SIGETH, a town of lower Hungary, ſituated ſeventy- three 


S I L. 
SIGHT. or Vision. Sce Orrics. 
SIGIS TAN, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
in Perſia: E. long. 629, and N lat. 319. 

SIGN, in general, the mark or character of ſomething ab- 

{ent or inviſible, 

Among phyſicians, the term fign denotes ſome appear. 
ance in the human body, which ſerves to indicate or point 
out the condition of the patient, with regard to health gr 
diſeaſes. 

SIGN, in algebra. See ALGeBRA, p. 80. 
S1GN, in aſtronomy, See AsTRONOMY, p 435. 
SIGNATURE, a ſigning of a perſon's name at the bottom 
of an act or deed, wrote by his own hand. 
S1GNATURE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xii. 24. 
S1GNATURE, in printing, is a letter put at the bottom of 
the firſt page at leaſt, in each ſheet, as a direction to the 
binder in folding, gathering, and collating them. The 
ſignatures conſiſt of the capital letters of the alphabet, 
which change in every ſheet: if there be more ſheets 
than letters in the alphabet, to the capital letter is added 
a {mall one of the ſame ſort, as Aa, Bb; which are 
repeated as often as neceſſary. In large volumes it is 
uſual to diſtinguiſh the number of alphatetrs after the firlt 
three or four, by placing a tigure before the ſignature, as 
5 B. 6B, Ge. | 
SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, made uſe of in ſealing 
his private letters, and all grants that paſs by bill ſigned 
under his majeſty's hand : it is always in the cuſtody of 
the ſecretaries of (tate, 

S1GNET. in Scots law. See Law, Tit. iii. 16. 

SILENE, in botany, a genus of the decandria trigynia 
claſs. The calix is ventricoſe ; the corolla conſiſts of 
five ungui ulated petals ; and the capſule has three cells. 
There are 34 ſpecies, 6 of them natives of Britain. 
SILESIA, a duchy belonging to the king of Pruſſia, two 
hundred miles long, and ſeventy broad : it is bounded by 
Brandenburgh on the north, by Poland on the eaſt. by Hun- 
gary on the ſouth, and by Moravia and Bohemia onthe welt. 

SILESIAN EARTH, in the materia medica, a fine aitrin- 

gent bole. Ir is very heavy, of a firm compact texture, 
and in colour of a browniſh yellow, It breaks eaſily be- 
tween the fingers, and does not (tain the hands; is naturally 
of a ſmooth ſurface, and is readily diffußble in water, 
and melts freely into a butter- like ſubſtance in the mouth. 
It leaves no grittineſs between the teeth, and does not 
ferment with acid menſtrua. It is found in the perpen- 
dicular fiſſures of rocks near the gold-mines at Strigonmum 
in Hangary, and is ſuppoſed to be impregnated with the 
ſulphur of that metal. It is a good aſtringent, and oet- 
ter than molt of the boles in uſe, 

SILIQUA, a term uſed by botaniſts to denote a pod. 

SiLiQUua. See Boraxy, p. 637. | 

SILK, is properly an animal fluid, hardened by the af; 

being an extremely ſoft and gloſſy thread, ſpun by the 

filk-worm, the body of which conſiſts of eleven rings 

The humours found in the body of this inſet approach 
to the nature of {ilk ſince, on being rubbed in the hand, 
they leave a ſolid cruſt behind. In the ſides of the belly, 
all about the ventricle, there are depoſited a vaſt numbet 
of veſſels, which contain the filky juice: theſe run with 
various windings and meanders to the mouth; and are 0 

130 | | 297 dilpoſed, 
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diſpoſed, that the creatures can diſcharge their contents 


at plcaſure at the mouth and, according to the nature- 


of he juices that they are {ſupplied with: furniſh diffe- 


rent ſors of ſilk from them, all the fluid contents of theie 


veſſels hardening in the air into that fort of thread that 
we find the wed or balls of this creature conſiſt of. 
As ſoon as the filk-worm is arrived at the fize and 
ſtrength neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his 
web; for it is thus they call that ſlight tiſſue which is the 
beginning and ground of this admirable work. Thus is 
his firſt day's employment. On the ſecond he forms 
bis folliculus or ball, and covers himiclt almoſt over with 
ſilk. The third day he is quite hid; and the following 
days employs himſelf in thickemog and ſtrengthening his 
ball; always working from one ſingle end, which he ne- 
rer breaks by his own fault; and which is ſo fine, and 
ſo long, that thoſe who have examined ut attentively 
think they ſpeak within compaſs, when they affirm, that 
each ball contains filk enough to reach the length of fix 
Engliſh miles. | 
In ten days time the ball is in its perfection, and is 
now to be taken down from the branches of the mulber- 
ry tree, where the worms have hung it. But this point 
requires a deal of attention : for there are ſome worms 
more lazy than others; and it is very dangerous waiting 
till they make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually bap- 
pens about the fifteenth day of the month. | 
The firſt, fineſt. and ſtrongeſt balls are keptffor the grain, 
the reſt are carefully wound; or if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 
once, they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately 
hot, or elſe expeſe them for ſeveral days ſucceſhvely to 
the greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the inſect, 
which, without this precaution, would not fail to open 
itſelf a way to go and uſe thoſe new wings abroad it has 
acquired within. 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls; 


thoſe that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, ae 


laid aſide, not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being im- 
proper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out 
into ſkains, The balls are of different colours; the 
moſt common are yellow, orange colour, iſabella, and 
fleſh colour; there are ſome alſo of a ſea-green. others of 
a ſulphur colour, and others white; but there is no neceſ- 
lity for ſeparating the colours and ſhades to wind them 
apart, as all the colours are to be loſt in the tuture ſcour- 
ing and preparing of the ſilk. 

In the philoſophical tranſactions, 9 252, we find the 
following obſe vations concerning the goodneſs of filk, 
which is beſt diſtinguiſhed by its lightneſs The organcine 
ſilk is the beſt made in the country of Piedmont of any; 
and two threads are equal in ſineneſs, that is, in ſmoo hneſs, 
thickneſs, and length, for the thread of the firlt twiſt. 
For the ſecond, it matters not whether the ſingle thread 

ſtrong be tore the two are joined, unleſs to ſee whether 
the firit twiſt prove well. 

It is neceſſary that the filk be clean; and it is to be 
Obſerved, that the ſtraw- coloured is generally the lighteſt, 
and the white the heavieſt of all: The ſkains ſhould be 
even, and all of an equality, which ſhews that they were 
Wroupht together: otherwiſe we may with juſtice ſuſpect 

Ut is 1+/ge ſilk, and cannot be equally drawn out 
ad ſpup; for one thread will be ſhorter than the other, 


| Which is labour and loſs, 
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Methods of preparing Siuxs 


It will alſo be requiſite to ſearch the bale more than 
once, and take from out of the parcels a ſkain to make an 
eſſay; for unleſs it be known, by trial, what one buys, 
there is the greateſt danger of being cheated in this com- 
modity. To make an eſtimate; and know the lightneſs, 
fix the eſſay upon one eighth of a portée or hand of ſilk 
of a hundred and ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, 
and ſee what it makes of aunes by the eighth part. The 
ſkain, which is of eighty threads, mult be multiplied by a 
hundred and ten aunes of Lyon, an from this number 
mult be deducted one eighth : as for example, 110 by 
80 m«kes 8800, the eighth part of which is 1100: and this 
is the eighth part of a portce, or hand of filk. Now, to cal- 
culate what theſe 1 100 aunes weigh, which is theeighth part 
of a portee, or of 110 auncs of Lyons, it will be proper to 


take a ſkain out of the parcels, which you take out from the 


bale which you judge may contain at leaſt 1100 aunes, to 
make the one eighth part of a porte; which portee muſt 
be divided on two bobbins, halt on each; then fix the 
two bobbins on the centre, or beam, and from thence 
paſs it through the comb hurdifſoir, viz. 550 from the 
two bobbins, will make 1100, which will be one eighth 
part of what you defire to know. This done, you cut 
off your filk, and carry it to put on the hurdiffoir : then 
weigh it. and multiply the weight by eight, it will 
weigh juſt as much as a portée of 110auncs of Lyons, 
which is the general rule for calculating. When they 
draw the ſilk out by this means, one may learn to adjuſt 
the weight, [2648 
There are ſilks of Piedmont, which ar 
clean, and are to be preferred before an e tale; 
the porte of ſilk of tt lighteſt weighs near twenty-four 
penny- weights, and from this it ariſes in gravity to tent y- 
five and twenty-ſix penny-weights the portee, and ſometimes 
to twenty-ſeven and twenty eight: but even theſe weights 
may be diſpenſed with, provided that the other qualities be 
good, thar 1s, that it be well wrought, even and clean. . 


When the ſilk is more than twenty-eight penny-weights 


the portée, it mult always be proportionably cheaper. 
The ſeveral preparations 
which filks undergo to fit them to be uſed in the manu- 
facture of ſilken ſtuff:, are reeling, ſpinning, milling, . 
bleaching, and dying. To wind filks from off the balls, 
two machines are neceſſary; the one a furnace, with its 
copper; the other a reel, or frame, to draw the ſilk. 


The winder, then, ſeated near the furnace, throws into 


the copper of water over the furnace (firſt heated and 
boiled to a certain degree, which cuſtom alone can teach) - 
a handful or two of balls, which have been firſt well 
purged of all their Joole furry ſubſtance. She then ſtirs 
the whole very briſkly about with birchen rods; bound + 


and cut like bruſhes; and when the heat and agitation 


have detached the ends of the ſilks of the pods, which 
are apt to catch on the rods, ſhe draws them forth; and 
joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them together, 
ſhe forms them into threads, according to the bigneſs re- 
quired to the works they are deſtined for: eight ends 
ſoffieing for ribbands; and velvers, c. requiring no leſs 
than fourteen,” The ends, thus joined into two or three 
threads, ate firſt paſſed into the holes ot three iron rods, 
in the fore - part of the reel, then upon the bebbins or 


pullies, and at Jaſt are drawn out to the reel itſelf, and 


there faſtened each to an end of an arm or branch of, the 
reel. Thus diſpoſed, the winder, giving motion to 2 . 
real,, 


ight and 


SILVER. 
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rutes new ones, when any of them break, or any of the 
balls are wound out; ſtrengthens them, where neceſſary, 
by adding others; and takes away the balls wound out, 
or that, having been pierced, are full of water. 

In this manner, two perſons will ſpin and reel three 
pounds of ſilk in a day; which is done with greater diſ- 
patch than is made by the ſpinning-wheel or diſtaff. In- 
deed, all ſilks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this manner; 
either by reaſon the balls have been perforated by the filk 
worms themſelves; or becauſe they are double, or too 
weak to bear the water; or becauſe they are coarſe, Cc. 
Of all theſe together, they make a particular kind of ſilk, 
called floretta; which being carded, or even ſpun on the 
diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condition it comes from the 
ball, makes a tolerable ſilk. | 

As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and 
taking out the inſets (which are of ſome uſe for the 
feeding of poultry,) they are ſteeped three or four days in 
troughs, the water whereof is changedevery dayto prevent 
their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened by this ſcour- 
ing, and cleared of that gummy matter the worm had 
lined the inſide withal, and which renders it impenetra- 
ble to the water, and even to air itſelf, they boil them half 
an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear and well ſtrained ; 
and after waſhing them out ia the river, and drying them 
in the ſon, they card and ſpin them on the wheel, Cc. 
and thus make another kind of floretta, ſomewhat inferior 
to the former. 


* 


ASt#'the ſpinning and reeling of raw ſilks off the balls, 


8 x ſuch ab they are brought from Italy and the Levant, the 


FBrſt is chiefly performed on the ſpinning-wheel; and the 
latter, either on hand-reels, or on reels mounted on ma- 
chines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at the ſame time. 
See REEL. | 

As to the milling, they uſe a mill compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, which may mill two or three hundred bobbins at 
once, and make them into as many ſkains, | 

For the dying of filk, fee Dy1inG. 

SILPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia 
neceſſaria claſs, The receptacle is paleaceous; 1 has no 
pappus; the calix conſiſts of three valves; and the radius of 
the corolla is dimidiated. There are fix ſpecies, none of 

them natives of Britain. 

See CHEMISTRY, p. 79, 130. 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing with ſilver. It is 

uſual to filver metals, wood, paper, Cc. which is per- 
formed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal-gilders ſilver 
by the fire; painter-gilders all the other ways. 

To filver copper or braſs: 1. Cleanſe the metal with 
aquafortis, by waſhing it lightly, and immediately throw- 
ing it into fair water; or by heating it red hot, and 
ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and fair water, with a 
ſmall wire-bruſh, 2. Diſſolve ſome ſilver in aquafortis, 
in a broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, or of glazed earth, then 
evaporate away the aquafortis over a chaffing-diſh of 
coals. 3. Put five or ſix times its quantity of water, 


or as much as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it perfectly, on 
the remaining dry calx: evaporate this water with the 
Itke heat : then put more freſh water, andevaporate again, 
and. if need be, the third time, making the fire towards 
the latter end fo ſtrong, as to leave the calx perfectly 
dry, which, if your ſilver is good, will be of a pure 


| ( 602") 
reel, by turning the Handle, guides the threads; ſubſti- 


S IM 
white. 4. Take of this calx, common, ſalt 
tartar, of each a like quantity or bulk; and Ax 4 
the whole compoſition, put the metal into fair water 
and take of the ſaid powder with your wet fingers, and 
rub it well on, till you findevery little cavity of the me⸗ 
tal ſufficiently filvered over. 5. If you would have it 
richly done, you mult rub on more of the powder; and 
ia the laſt place waſh the ſilvered metal in fair water 

and rub it hard with a dry cloth, ; 

SILVERING of Glaſſes, See FOLIATING of Looking glaſſes 

SIMIA, the Monk Ex, in Zoology, a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of primates. They have four tore. 
teeth in each jaw, placed near each other; the dog: teeth 
are ſolitary, and remote; and the grinders are obtuſe 
There are 33 ſpecies : Of theſe, three, viz. the ſatyrus, 
ſylvanus, and inuus, have no tail. Other three of chem. 
viz, the nemeſtrina. apedia, and ſphinx, have ſhort rails, 
The other 27 have long tails. The ſpecific diftnction: ate 
taken from the colour, and other circumitances, —The 
monkey-kind are remarkable for activity, a low ſpecies 
of cunning, and a facility of imitating the actions of mea 
and other animals. The ſagacity and docility of the fi- 
mia are ſo well known, that it is needleſs to ſpend time 
in giving inſtances of either, | 

SIMILE, or Sim:L1TUDE, in rhetoric, a compariſon of 
two things, which though different in other reſpects, yet 

agree in ſome one. The difference between a ſimile and 
compariſon, is ſaid to conſiſt in this, that the ſimile pro- 
perly belongs to whatever we call the quality of the thing, 
and the compariſon to the quantity. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any perſon guilty of ſimon). 
See SIMONY. ; 

SIMONIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient here- 
tics, ſo called from their founder Simon Magus or the 
magician. The herefies of Simon Magus were princi- 
pally his pretending to be the great power of God, ad 
thinking that the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were venal, and 
to be purchaſed with money. He is ſaid to have invent- 
ed the ons, which were ſo many perſons of whom 
the Godhead was compoſed. His concubine Helen, he 
called the firſt intelligence, and mother of all things; 
and ſometimes he called her Minerva, and himſelf Jupi- 
ter. Simon Magus gained a great many proſelytes, who 
paid himſelf and his concubine divine worſhip ; theſe were 
the earlieſt heretics, and thoſe that 81 John, St Peter, and 
St Paul, in their epiltles, ſo often warn the Chriſtians 
againſt. 

SIMONY, in eccleſiaſtical law, the crime of buying or (el: 
ing ſpiritual gifs or preferments. In the ancient Chr 
ian church, this crime was always thought to be com- 
mitted when men either offered or received money for ot. 
dinations, The apoſtolical canons lay a double puniſt- 
ment both of depoſition and excommunication on fu 
of the clergy as were found guilty of it. This was the 
firſt ſort of ſimony, and that which was moſt proper! ſo 
called; and to this the ancients reduced the exatting of 
any reward for adminiſtering the euchariſt or baptiſm, ot 
for any ſpiritual offices. A ſecond ſort of ſimony co. 
fiſted in buying the ſpiritual preferments of the church: 
this was puniſhed with depoſition in any biſhop, wh Pio, 
moted any church-officer for the ſake of Jucre ; aud 
perſons ſo promoted were to be degraded from the" © 


hce, By the laws of Juſtinian, every elector vas ” 


Xing well 


* 
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but only becauſe he knew him to be a man of the true ca- 
tholic faith, of unblameable life, and good learning. 
This laſt ſort of ſimony was, when men, by ambitious arts 
and undue practices, got themſelves inveited is an office 
or preferment to which they had no regular call, or when 
they i6iruded themſelves into other mens places which 
were legally filled before. The caſuiſts for the church 
of Rome ma. ain, that all compacts or bargains in which 


benefices ate concerned, ate ſimonical, when it is done 


without the pope's concurrence ; but that, once obtained, 
gives a ſanction to the thing; which they found upon this 
univerſal propoſition, that the pope cannot commit ſimo- 
ny in beneficiary matters, ſince he hath a power ſo abſo- 
lute over all the eccleſiaſtical goods and benefices, that he 
can unite, divide, and beſtow them in whatever manner 
he pleaſes, | 

Againſt the corruption of ſimony, there have been ma- 


ny canons made in our own church, which puniſhes the 


offender with deprivation, diſability, &c. and by a ſta- 
tute of the 31 Eliz. it is enacted, that if any perſon, for 
any ſum of money, reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or 
by reaſon of any promiſe, agreement, grant, bond, co- 
| venant, or other aſſurance, ſhall-preſenr, or collate any 
perſon to any benefice with cure, dignity, or living eccle- 
faftical, every ſuch preſentation, or collation, and every 
admiſſion or induction thereupon, ſhall be utterly void, 
and the crown ſhall preſent for that turn; and the perſon 
that ſhall give or take any ſum of money, &c. ſhall for- 
feir double the value of one year's profit of any ſuch be- 


neſice; and the perſon ſo corruptly taking any ſuch be- 


nefice, ſhall from thenceforth be diſabled to have and en- 
I, the ſame. | 
SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or compeunded ; in;which 


ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 


SIMPLE, in pharmacy, a general name given to all herbs 


or plants, as having each its patticular virtue, whereby 
it becomes a ſimple remedy. | - 
SIN, a breach or tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law, or com- 
mand, a 


SINAI, a mountain of Arabia Petrea, ſituated eaſt long. 


35, north lat. 299, and memorable on account of the 
law's being given to the Jews on this mount. 


 SINAPI, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſiliquoſa 


claſs. The calix is open; the petals have ſtraight un- 
gues; and there is a nectarious gland between the ſhort 
ſtamina and the piſtillum, and between the long ſtamina 
and the-ealix, There are ten ſpecies, three of them na- 
tives of Britain, viz. the nigra, or common muſtard ; the 
alba, or white muſtard ; and the arvenſis, or wild muſtard. 

Muſtard-ſeed is an attenuant and reſolvent in a very 
high degree; it warms the ſtomach, and excites an ap- 
petite; but its principal medicinal uſe is external in ſina- 
piſms, applications made to certain parts. when irritation 
is intended, but not bliſtering. It is uſually mixed with 
horſe-radiſh root, and other ingredients of the ſame kind, 
or this 4 | 


SIN AIS, in pharmacy, an exteroal-medicine, in form 


of a cataplaſm, \compoſed chiefly of muſtard· ſeed pulve - 


| = (60 
poſe apon, oath, that he did not chuſe the perſon elected 
for any gift or promiſe, or friendſhip, or any other cauſe, 


3 M) . Pr pas | 
SINCOPORA, a'promontory of Malacea in the Eaſt In- 


SINGULAR wumazes, in grammar. 
SINISTER, ſomething on, or towards the left-hand ; ſi- 


©; (AS BN: ee. 


dies, ſituated it 20 N. lat. oppoſite to the ifland of Su- 
matra, with which this cape forms the traits called the 
Straits of Sincopora, ' 


SINDON, ia ſurgery, a little round piece of linen, filk, or 


nt, uſed in dreihng a wound after trepanaiag. 


SINE, or right Sins of an arch, is a right line drawn 


from one end of that arch, perpendicular to the radius 
drawn to the other end of the arch; being always equal 
to half the chord of twice the arch. See I rxiGoxomt- 
TRY, and GEOMETRY, 


Sin cus, eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure of fouls, 
SINE W, denotes what we properly call a gerve; though, 


in common ſpeech, it is rather uſed for a tendon. | 


SINGING, the action of making diyers inſlections of the 


voice, agreeable to the ear, and correſpondent to the 
notes of a ſong, or piece of melody. oy 
See GRAMMAR, 


niſter is alſo uſed among us for unlucky, though in the 
facred rites of divination the Romans frequently uſed it 


in an oppoſite ſenſe. | | 
\--S1n18TER, in heraldry. The ſiniſter fide of an eſcutcheon 
is the left-hand fide; the ſiniſter chief, the left angle of 


the chief; the ſiniſter baſe, the left-hand part of the baſe. 


SINISTRI, a fe& of ancient heretics, thus called, becauſe 
they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point 


of religion pot to receive any thing therewith. _ 


SINKING rund, a proviſion made by parliament, conſiſt- 


ing of the ſurpluſage of other funds, intended to be ap- 


propriated to the payment of the national debts; on the 


credit of which very large ſums have been barrowed for 
public uſes. 3 


SINOPICA TERRA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a red 


earth of the ochre-kind, called alſo rubrica ſinopica, and 
by ſome authors ſinopis. It is a very cloſe, compact, 
and weighty earth, of a fine glowing purple colour, It 
is of a pure texture, but not very hard, and of an even, 
but duſty ſurface. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is 
perfectly ſine and ſmooth to the touch, does not crumble 


ceaſily between the fingers, and ſtains the hands. It melts 


very ſlowly in the mouth, and is perfectly pure and fine, 


and of a very auſtere aſtringent taſte, and ferments very 


violently with aqua-fortis. It was dug in Cappadocia, 
and carried for ſale to the city Sinope, whence it had its 
name. It is now found in plenty in the, New-Jerleys in 
America, and is called by the people there blood - ſtone. 
Its fine texture and body, with its high florid colour, 
mult make it very valuable to painters, and its powerful 
aſtringency equally ſo in medicine. | 
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| SINOPLE, in heraldry, denotes vert, or the green colour 


in armories. 8 | MES hers 
Sinople is uſed to ſignify love, youth, beauty, rejoi- 
cing, and liberty; whence it is, that letters of grace, a- 


bolition, legitimation, &c. are always uſed to be ſealed 
with green wax, 1 . 
SINUATED LAx, in botany, See BoTanr, p. 640. 


} 


SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in arches, or o- 
ther Wet figures, ſometimes jurtiog out, and ſome- 
times fall: _ 


ng in. 


rized, and mixed wirh the- pulp of figs, or with brian), SINUS, in avatemy, denotes a cavity of certain bones, and 


garlic, onion, Or the like. Io I 261 Ya 27 
SINCIPUT, in anatomy. See AnArouv, p. 136. 
Vor. III. Ne 94. "RS 


. 


..;- other parts, the 
tom wider and more pacious. 


entrance whereof is arcoW, and the bot- 
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Sixvs, in ſurgery, a little cavity, or ſacculus, frequently 
formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is collected. 

SION, a town of Switzerland, in the county of Valais, ſi- 
tuated on the river Rhone, twenty-three miles ſouth-eaſt 
of the lake of Geneva, being a ſovereign (tate, | 

SIPHON, a bended pipe, one end of which being put into 
a veſſel of liquor, and the other hanging out of the ſaid 
veſſel over another, the liquor wilt run out from the firſt 
into the laſt, after the air has been ſucked out of the ex- 
ternal or lower end of the ſiphon, and that as long as the 
liquor in the upper veſſel is above the upper orifice ot the 
ſiphon, : 

SIPHONANTHUS, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs.” The corolla conſiſts of one funnel-ſhaped petal, 
with eight ſegments; and there are two berries contain- 
ing many ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
India. 

SIRANAGER, a city of hither India, capital of the pro- 
vince of Siba, ſituated on the river Ganges: E. long. 
doo, N lat. 310 30“. 

SIRE, a title of honour in France, now given to the king 
only, as a mark of ſovereignty. _ HS 
SIREN, in antiquity, a kind of fabulous animal, otherwiſe 

called a mermaid. 

The ſirens are repreſented by Ovid, &c. as ſea- mon- 
ſters, with womens faces and fiſhes tail; and by others 
decked with plumage of various colours. The three ſi- 
rens are ſuppoſed to be the three daughters of the river 
Achelous ; and are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leu- 
coſia. Homer makes mention of only two firens, and 

ſome others reckon five. Virgil places them on rocks 
where veſſels are in danger of ſplitting. Some repreſent 
them as ſuch charming monſters, who ſung ſo harmoni- 
ouſly, that ſailors were wrecked on their rocks without 
regret, and even expired in raptures. ; 

S1REN, in Zoology, a genus belonging to the order of am- 
phibia meantes. The body is naked, and furnifhed with 
two unguiculated feet, and a tail, It has a great reſem- 
blance to a lizard, only it is larger. It is found in marſhy 
grounds in Carolina, 

SIRIUS, in aftronomy, a bright ſtar in the conſtellation 
canis. See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. 

SISON, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. 
The fruit is oval and ſtriated; and the involucrum con- 
fiſts of four leaves. There are fix ſpecies, three of them 
natives of Britain, viz. the amomum, or baſtard ſtone- 


parſley ; the ſegetum, or corn-parſley ; and the inunda- 


tam, or leaſt-water-parſnep. The ſeed of the amomum 
is one of the four leſſer hot ſeeds of the ſhops ; and is an 
attenuant, aperient, and carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
filiquoſa claſs. The pod opens with ſtraight valves; and 
the calix and corolla are open, The ſpecies are 25, 
ſeven of them natives of Britain. 


or water-crefſes, are recommended in the ſcurvy, and 
eaten in large quantities, for that intention with great 
ſucceſs. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, a genus of the gynandria 
triandria Claſs. The ſpatha conſiſts of two leaves, and 
the corolla of ſix. petals ; and the capſule has three cells. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of Virginia. 


SLTE, denotes the ſituation of an houſe, &c, and ſome- 
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times the ground plot, or ſpot of earth it ſlands og. 
SITOPHYLAX, in Grecian antiquity, an Athenian magi- 
{trate. who had the ſuperintendance of the corn, and was 
to take care that nobody bought more than was neceſſary 
for the proviſion of his family. 
iTTA, ia ornithology, a genus belonging to the order 
of picæ. The bill is ſubulated, cylindrical, ſtrait, and 
entire; the ſuperior mandivle being longer than the infe. 
rior, and compreſſed at the point; the tongue is lacera- 
ted; and the noſtrils are covered with Fairs. There are 
three ſpecies, diſtinguiſned by their colour. 
SIUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs, 
The fruit is ſomewhat oval, and ſtriated; the involucrum 


SIXTH, in muſick, one of the ſimple original concords, or 


SIZE, the name of an inſtrument uſed for finding the big- 


812 is alſo a fort of paint, varniſh, or glue, uſed by paiat- 


and add to them four onnces of linſeed-oil, and eight 


The young leaves. of 
the cordamine, or ladies-ſmoke, and of the noſturtium, 
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conſiſts of many leaves; and the petals are heart-ſhaped, 
There are 8 ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, 
viz, the Jatifolium, or great water-parſnep ; the nodi- 
florum, or creeping water-parſnep ; and the erectum, or 
upright water-parſnep. | 

harmonical intervals. See Mus1cx. 
neſs of fine round pearls. It conſiſts of thin pieces or 
leaves, about two inches long and half an inch broad, 
faſtened together at one end by a rivet. In each of theſe 
are round holes drilled of different diameters. Thoſe in 
the firſt leaf ſerve for meaſuring pearls from half a grain 
to ſeven grains ; thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls from 
eight grains, or two carats, to five carats, &c. and thoſe 


of the third, for pearls from fix carats and a half to eight 
carats and a half. 


ers, Gc. 

The ſhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ſtrained, make fize. 
This ſubſtance is uſed in many trades. 

The manner of uſing ſize is to melt ſome of it over a 
gentle fire ; and ſcraping as much whiting into it as may 
only colour it, let them be well incorporated together ; 
after which you may whiten frames; &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the ſize again, and put more whiting, and 
whiten the frames, &c. ſeven or eight times, letting it 
dry between each time : but before it is quite dry, be- 
tween each waſhing, you mult ſmooth and wet it over 
with a clean bruſh-pencil in fait water. 

To make gold ſize, take gum animi and aſphaltum, of 
each one ounce ; minium, litharge of gold, and umber, 
of each half an ounce ; reduce all into a very fine powder, 


ounces of drying-oil ; digeſt them over a gentle fire that 
does not flame, ſo that the mixture may only ſMamer 
but not boil ; for fear it ſhould run over and fer the houle 
a-fire, keep it cenſtantly (tirring with a ſti-k till all the 
ingredients are diſſolved and incorporated, and do not 
leave off ſtirring it till it becomes thick and ropy ; and 
being boiled enough, ler it ſtand till ir is almoſt cold, and 
then ſtrain it through a coarſe linen-cloth and keep it for 
uſe. | e 

To prepare it for working, put what quantity Jon 
may have occaſion to uſe in a horſe muſcle ſhell, adding 
ſo much oil of turpentine as will diſſolve it; and making 
it as thin as the bottom of your ſeed lac varniſh, hold it 
over a candle, and then (train it through a linen rag into 


another ſhell; add to theſe ſo much vermilion 2 — 
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make it of a darkiſh-red : if it is too thick for drawing. 

you my thin it with ſome oil of turpentine, The chief 
uſe of this ſize is for laying on metals. 

The be't gold ſize for burnithing is made as follows: 
take fine bole, what quantity you pleaſe, grind it finely 
on a marble; then ſcrape into it a little beef ſuzt z grind 
all well together; after which mix a ſmall proportion of 
parchment ſize with a double proportion of water, and it 
is done. 2 

To make ſilver-ſize: take tobacco. pipe clay, in fine 
powder ; into which ſcrape ſome black lead and a little 
Genoa-ſoap ; and grind them all together with parchmeat- 
ſize, as already directed. 

SKAITE, in ichthyology. See RAI. 

SKELE TON, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 151. 

SKIE. one of the greateſt weſtern iſlands of Scotland, di- 
vided from the counties of Roſs and Inverneſs by a nar- 
row channel; being upwards of ſixty miles in length and 
twenty in breadth, 

SKIFF, the leaſt of two ſhip-boats, ſerving chiefly to go 
aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour, 

SKIN, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 254. 

Sx1N, in commerce, is particularly uſed for the membrane 
{ripped off the animal to be prepared by the tanner, ſkin- 
ner, currier, parchment-maker, c. and converted into 
leather, e. See Tanning, Ge. | 

Skins and the hair of beaſts manufactured become 
parchment and vellum ; leather, of which are made ſhoes 
and boots, ſaddles, harneſſes, and furniture for horſes, 
gloves and garments, coaches and chairs, houſehold (tuff, 
covers of books, drinking veſſels, &c. and furrs for cloath- 
ing, hats, caps, Ge. 

SKINNER, one who works in ſkins. See Skin. 

SKIPTON, atown in the welt riding of Yorkſhire, fitua- 
ated thirty five miles welt of York. 

SKIRMISH, ia war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en- 
counter, in preſence of two armies. between {mall parties, 
or perſons, who advance from the body for that purpoſe, 
and introduce to a general and regular fight. 

SKULL, in anatomy, See AxATroux, p. 151. 

SKY, the blue expanſe of air and atmoſphere. 

The azure colour of the ſky Sir Iſaac Newton attributes 
to vapours beginning to condenſe there, and which have 
got conſiſtence enough to reflect the molt reflexible rays. 

SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the 
lides of a timber-tree: the word is alſo uſed for a flat 
piece of marble. | 

SLATE, a ſtone of a compact texture and laminated ſtrue- 
ture, ſplitting into fine plates 

Dr Hill diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies of ſlate ſtegania: 1. 
The whitiſh ſteganium, being aſotr, friable. ſlaty ſtone, of 
a tolerably fine and cloſe texture, conſiderably heavy, per- 
fectly dull and deſtitute of brightneſs, variegated with a 
pale brown, or brownifh yellow: this ſpecies is very 
common in many coun.ies in England, lying near the 
ſurface of the ground; it is generally very full of per- 
pendicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of which 


line than the reſt. and is commonly uſed for covering 

ouſes. 2. The red ſteganium is à very fine and elegant 
flate, of a ſmooth ſurface. firm and compact texture, con- 
ſiderably heavy, and of a very beautiful pale purple, 
zlittering all over wich ſmall gloſſy ſpangles: it is com- 


are filled up with a ſpar a little purer and more cryltal- 
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poſed of a multitade of very thin plates or flakes; lac 
cloſely and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty 
firmly : this is very common in the northern parts of En- 
gland, and is much valued as a ſtrong and beautiful co- 
vering for houſes, 3. The common blue ſteganium is 
very well known, as an uſeful and valuable ſtone, of a 
fine ſmooth texture and gloſſy ſurface, moderately hea- 
vy, and of a pale greyiſh blue; compoſed of a multitude 
of even plates, Jaid cloſe upon one another, and eafily 
ſplitting at the commiſſures of them: this is alſo very 
common in the north parts of England, and is uſed in 
molt places for the covering of houſes. There are other. 
ſpecies of this ſlate, viz. The browniſh blue friable ſtega- 
nium, uſually called coal ſlate ; the greyiſh black friable 
ſteganium, commonly called ſhiver : and the greyiſh blue- 
r 4. The friable, aluminous, black 
_ being the Iriſh late of the ſhops :. this is com- 
ed of a multitude of thin flakes. laid very cvenly and 
regularly over one another, and ſplits very readily at the 
commiſſures of them. It is common in many parts of 
Ireland, and is found in ſome places in England, always 
lying near the ſurface in very thick ſtrata. In medicine, 
it is uſed in hemorrhages of ail kinds with ſucceſs, and 
is taken often as a good medicinè in tevers. 

There is a fort of flate-Hones called, by Dr Hill, am- 
moſchiſta. Of this kind there are only two ſpecies: 1. 
That compoſed only of ſparry and cryſtalline particles; or 
the grey, friable, dull ammoſchiſtum; being a coarſe; 
barſh, and rough ſtone, of a very looſe texture, conſi- 
derably heavy; and compoſed of a large, coarſe, obtuſe- 
ly angular gritt, - ſurrounded, and in part held together, 
by a looſe earthy ſpar. This (tone is very common in 
moſt countries, and is frequently uſed to cover houſes, 
inſtead of tiles: it bears the weather but badly, and is 
apt to crumble after froſts. 2. That compoſed of ralcy, 
ſparry, and cryſtalline particles. This comprehends five - 
ſpecies, viz. the browniſh white glittering ammoſchiſtum; 
the greeniſh grey ſhining ammoſchiſtum ; the yellowiſh 
grey glittering ammoſchiſtum; the hard purple and white 
laminated ammoſchiſtum; and the bluiſh glittering ſlate 
ſtone. Theſe ſorts of flate-ſtone are very common in 
the northern countries, and are uſed in covering houſes; 
paving, building, &c. 44k 

LAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 
by war or conqueſt. We find no mention of ſlaves be- 
fore the deluge; but immediately after, viz, inthe curſe 
of Canaan: whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude 
increaſed ſoon after that time; for in Abrabam's time we 
find it generally eſtabliſhed. : 1 

Among the Romans, when a. flave. was ſet at liberty, 
he changed his name into a ſurname, and took the no- 
men or prenomen of his maſter ; to which he added the 
cognomen he had been called by. when a ſlave. Great 
part of the Roman wealth conſiſted in ſlaves : they had 
the power of life and death over them, which no other 
nation had; but this ſeverity - was afterwards moderated 
by the laws of the emperors. The ſlaves were eſteemed 
the proper goods of their maſters, and all they got be- 
longed to them; but if the maſter was too cruel in his 
correction, he was obliged to ſell his ſhave at a moderate 


abſolutely aboliſhed in Britain and France,. 
Slaves make a nn 
2. 


rice. 
Slavery is 
as to perſonal ſeryitude.. 
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ticle of the traffick in America. The Britiſh ſouth- ſea 
company have, by treaty, the ſole privilege of furniſh- 
ing the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with ſlaves. 

SLAUGHTER. See MansLauvcnTtEers, Homicipe, 

| Moxnrr, Ce. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without wheels, for the 

- conveyance of very weighty things, as huge (tones, &c. 

SLEEP, is defined to be that (tare wherein the body ap. 
pearing perfectly at reſt, external objects move the or. 
gans of ſenſe as uſual, without exciting the uſual ſenſa- 
tions. 

Sleep is broken off unnaturally, wben any of the or. 
gans of fenſation is fo briſkly acted on, that the action is 
propagated to the brain. 

Sleep being one of the non-naturals, it is not poſſible 
for thoſe to prelerve their health, who do not go to 
Neep in a. regular manner: for fl:ep repairs the ſpirics, 
which are diſſipated by watching; and conſequently it re- 
ſtores the ſtreagth of thoſe who are weak, indiſpoſed, or la- 
bour much. It likewiſe promotes perſpiration, contributes 
greatly to digeſtion, and more to nutrition. 
is the molt proper for fleep; for the vigour of the mind 
and body are better reſtored in the might than in the 
Wy; thus nocturnal labour and lucubrations impair the 
health. 

SLEEPER, or the GAEZAT SLEEPER, in Zoology. See 
Mos. | ; 

SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to ſome ani- 

mals which are ſaid to ſleep all the winter; ſuch as bears, 

marmotes, dormice, bats, hedge hogs, fwallows, &c. 

Theſe do not feed in winter, have no fenfible evacu- 

ations, breathe little or not at all, and moſt of the viſce- 

ra ceaſe from their functions. Some of theſe creatures 
ſeem to be dead, and others to return to a ſtate like that 
of the fetus before the: birth: in this condition they 
continue, till by length of time maturaring the proceſs, 
or by new heat, the fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ſti- 

, mulated, and the functions begin where they left off. 

LEEPERS, in the glaſs-trade, are the large iron-bars croſ- 

ſing the ſmaller ones, and hindering the paſſage of the 

. coals, but leaving room for the aſhes, ; 

SLEEPERS, in a ſhip, timbers lying before and aft, in the 
bottom of the ſhip, as the rung-heads do: the lowermoſt 
of them is bolted to the rung-heads, and the uppermoſt 
to the futtocks and rungs. 

SLESWICK, the capital of the duchy of Sleſwick, other- 
wiſe called South Jutland, ſituated on the river Sley : 
E. long 9® 455, and N. lat. 54 45. See JuTLan. 

SLIDING, in mechanics, is when the ſame point of a 
body, moving along a ſurface, deſcribes a line on that 
ſurface. | 

SLIGO, a county of Ireland, in the province of Connaught, 
bounded by the ocean on the north, by Letrim on the 
_ by Roſcommon on the ſouth, and by Mayo on the 
welt. 

SLING, an inftrument ſerving for caſting ſtones with great 
violence. The inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands were 
famous in antiquity for the dexterous management of 
the ſling : it is ſaid they bore three kinds of ſlings, ſome 
longer, others ſhorter, which they uſed according as their 
enemies were either nearer or more remote. It is ad- 


ded, that the firſt ſerved them for a head-band, the ſe: 
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cond for a girdle, and that a third they conſtantly carries 
with them ia the hand, | 
SLIPPING, among gardeners, the tearing off a Corig 
from a branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree, 
Theſe ſort of (lips take root more readily than cutting, 
SLOANEA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and the 
calix of five deciduous leaves; the ſtigma is perforated, 
and the berry contains many ſeeds, 
SLOATH, in zoology. See BaADbrros. 
SLOE. See Prunus. 
SLOOP, a fort of floating veſſel, otherwiſe called ſhallop, 
In our navy, ſloops are teaders on the men of war, and are 
uſually of about ſixty tons, and carry about thirty men. 
SLOUGH, adeep muddy place. The caſt ſkia of a ſnake, 
the damp of a coal- pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are il. 
ſo called by the ſame appellation. The ſlough of a wild 
boar, is the bed, foil, or mire, wherein he wallows, ot 
in which he lies in the day-time. | 
SLUCZK, the capital of the palatinate of the ſame game, 
in the duchy of Lithuania and kingdom of Poland: fituz- 
ted in E. long. 279, and N. lat, 539. 
SLUICE, in hydraulics, a frame of timber, ſtone, earth, 
cc. ſerving to retain and raiſe the water of the ſea, ari. 
ver, Gc. and on occafion to let it paſs : ſuch is the 
fluice of a mill, which (tops and collects the water of 
rivulet, &c. 1n order to diicharge it at length in greater 
plenty upon the mill-wheel ; ſuch alſo are thoſe uſed in 
drains, to diſcharge water off lands; and ſuch are the 
fluices of Flanders, c. which ſerve to prevent the wa. 
ters of the fea overflowing the lower lands, except when 
there is occaſion to drown them. See Canar. 
SLUTTELBURG, a town of Ruſſia, in the province of 
Ingria, fituated on the ſouth-ſide of the lake Ladogo, in 
E. long. 31* 20', N. lat. 60“. 
SLUYS, aport-town of Dutch Flanders, ſituate oppoſiteto 
the iſland of Cadſant: E. long. 3® 15, N. lat. 5118. 
SMACK, a {mall veſſel with but one maſt. 
SMALAND. a province in Sweden, in the territory of 
Gothland, bounded by Eaſt Gothland, on the north by 
the Baltic ſea, on the eaſt; by Blecking, on the ſoutd; 
and by Halland, on the weſt, 
SMALLAGE, in botany. See Arivm, 
SMALT, a preparation of arſenic. See CHEMISTRY, }: 


145. 
SMARAGDUS, in natural hiſtory. See EMERALD. 
 SMARIS, in ichthyology. See Srazus. 
SMELL, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion made 
on the noſe, by little particles continually exhaling fron 
odorous bodies: withregard to the object, it is the bgurt 
and diſpoſition of odorous eſſluvia, which ſtriking on ib 
organ, excite the ſenſe of ſmelling: and with regard t 
the ſoul, it is the perception of the impreſſion of the ob- 
ject on the organ, or the affection in the ſoul reſult 
therefrom. | 
The principal organs of ſmelling are the noſtrils, c 
the olfaftory nerves; the minute ramifications of wb 
latter are deſcribed throughout the whole concave of : 
former. See ANATOMY, p. 293. 
SMELT, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſalmo, See 841 u“ 
SMELTING, in metallurgy, the fuſion or melting of 


ores of metals, in order to ſeparate the metalline - 
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from the earthy, ſtony, and other parts. See Cutmi- 
TA Y. paſſim. * 

SMILAX, in botany, a genus of the dicecia hexandria 
cl-ſs. The calix both of male and female confiits of fix 
leaves; none of them have any corella ; the ſtylus of the 
female is triſid; and the berry has three cells, contain- 
ing two ſeeds, There are 13 ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain. 

SMITHERY, a manual art, by which an irregular lump 


of iron is wrought into any intended ſhape, by means of 


fre, hammering, filing, &c. * 

SMOKE, a denſe elaſtic vapour, ariſing from burning bo- 
dies. As this vapour is extremely diſagreeable to the 
ſenſes, and often prejudicial to the health, mankind have 
fallen upon ſeveral contrivances to enjoy the benefit of 
fire, without being annoyed by ſmoke. The moſt u- 
niverſal of theſe contrivances is a tube leading from the 
chamber in which the fire is kindled, to the top of the 
building, through which the ſmoke aſcends, and is diſper- 
ſed into the atmoſphere. Theſe tubes are called chim- 
neys; which, wben conſtrued in a proper manner, carry 
off the ſmoke entirely; but, when improperly conſtructed, 
they carry off the ſmoke imperfectly, to the great annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants As our maſons at preſent ſeem to 
have a very imperfe& knowledge of the manner in which 
chimneys ought to be built, we can hardly perform a more 
acceptable ſervice to the public than to point out the man- 
ner in which they ought to be conſtructed fo as to carry 
off the ſmoke entirely; as well as to explain the cauſes 
from which the defects ſo often complained of generally 
proceed, and the method of removing them. 

Although we would naturally imagine, that the cauſes 
which occaſion ſmoke in rooms are exceedingly various; 
yet, upon examination, it will be found that they may 
all be reducedito one of theſe three general heads, each of 
which will admit of ſeveral varieties. b 

| * To a fault ia the form of the tube, or chimney 
itſelf. 1 

II. To ſome fault in the other parts of the building, 
and a wrong poſition of the chimney with reſpect to theſe. 

r, 

III. To an improper ſituation of the houſe with reſpect 
to external objects. And it is of the utmoſt conſequence, 
in attempting a cure, accurately to diſtinguiſh from which 
of theſe defects the ſmoke proceeds, it will be neceſſary 
to point out with care the ſeveral phenomena which are 
peculiar to each. 

I. Of ſmoke occaſioned by a fault in the form of the 
chimney itſelf, But, before we proceed, it will be neceſ 
ſary to premiſe ſomething with regard to the general cauſe 
of the aſcent of ſmoke in chimneys. 

The earth is 22 where ſurrounded with a great body 
of air. called the atmoſphere This air 1s an elaſtic fluid 
ſubjected to many particular laus, as hath been fully ex 
plained under the article Px xunATics: where it hath 
been ſufficiently demonſtrated, that, like other fluids. it 
hath a conſtant tendency to preſerve an equilibriumin all its 
parts; ſo that, if at any time the weight of it at one place is 
diminiſhed, the heavier air ruſhes from all ſides towards that 
point, till the equilibrium be again reſtored, We there like - 
wiſe ſaw, that heat was one of the moſt powerful means of 
diſlurding this general equilibrium of the air, by expand- 
iz it to a great degree, and making the ſame quantity 

Vor. III. Ne. 94. 2 
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occupy a much greater ſpace than before, and conſequently 
become lighter, Hence it neceſſarily follows, that where-ever 
a fire is kindled, the air immediately contiguous to it will 
be heated, and of conſequence rarified and madelight; which 
mult aſcend into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, till 
it becomes of the ſame gravity with the air contiguous to it; 
while the denſer cold air below ruſhes toward the point 
from which it departed, is there heated and rareficd in its 
turn, and aſcends in the ſame manner, carrying the ſmoke 
or vapour ariſing from the burning body along with it. In 
this manner that conſtant ſuction of air towards every fire 
is produced, and from this cauſe proceeds the conſtant ten- 
dency of ſmoke to aſcend upwards from the ſurface of the 
earth. But as the body of our atmoſphere is often agitated 
with wind, c. and as it is an elaſtic fluid, it endeavours to 
ſpread itſelf every way; from whick cauſes the warm air 
would quickly be diffuſed among the cold air before it could 
ariſe to any conſiderable height; ſo that the ſmoke would 
always remain low, and be toſſed about near the ſurface of 
the earth: all of which iaconveniencies are avoided by tonfi- 
ning this heated air in a tube, which prevents it from mix'n 
with the external air, till it arrive at the beight to which we 
defire it ſhould aſcend. | 91 

To render this ſtill more clear, ſee Plate CLVI. where AB 
(fig. 1.) repreſents the tube of a chimney, having afice at the 
bottom at A. It is obvious, that, in this ſituation, the air 
which was heated by the fireat A, will aſcend ditectly upwards, 
without mixing with the external air, till n arrives at B, 
beyond which it will be at liberty ro diſperſe in the atmo- 
ſphere ; and the more weighty air which preſſes in to ſupply 
its place can have no acceſs to it but at the opening between 
A and E, where it alſo is heated by the fire, and in its turn 
aſcends to the top of the chimney, thereby occaſioning a 
conſtant ſtream of air to aſcend up the chimney, which car- 
ries the ſmoke along with it. This is the manner in which 
fuliginous vapours are made to aſcend in chimneys ; and by 
attending to it, we may draw the following corollaries with 
regard to the conſtruction of this uſeful part of our habi- 
tations. ; 

Iſt, The higher the chimney, that is, the greater the di- 
ſtance between the fire-place and the top of the chimney, 
the greater will be the difference between the weight of the 
column of heated air in the tube, and another column of the 
atmoſphere of the ſame diameter without the chimney, and 
conſequently the air will enter with the greater force at the 
opening AE, and carry up the ſmoke more readily along with 
it: for as the warm air within the tube continues rarched 
te a high degree till it iſſues from the top of the chimney, 
ard is, in every part of its length, lighter than the ſame bulk of 
external air marked by the dotted line CD, it follows, that 
the longer theſe two columns of unequal gravity are, the 
greater mult be the difference of their weight. Heace it is, 
that high chimneys (ceteris paribus) have a greater ſuction 
of air, and are leſs liable to vent ill, than low ones. A ſmo- 
ky chimney may therefore ſometimes be cured by raiſing it 
higher. It is likewiſe obvious, that if any opening is made 
into the chimney, as at F, the air will enter with leſs force 
at E, and carry up the ſmoke with lefs velocity, and by 
that means be in danger of producing ſmoke in the room; 
for this opening, as it admits the freſh air into the tube, has 
nearly the ſame effect as ſhortening the tube ſo much would 
have. | 

2d, As the ſmoke is forced up the chimney merely by the 
70 f rarefaction 
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rarefaction of the air in conſequence of heat, it is evident, 
that the more the air is heated, with the greater force (ce- 
teris paribus) will it aſcend, becauſe the difference between 
the weight of the external and internal air will be greater ; 
and as the air will be the more heated the nearer it is made 
to pals by the fire in its entry into the chimney, it is evi- 
dent, that the ſmaller the opening at AE is, or, in other words, 
the lower the maatle of the chimney is, the air will be for- 
ced to paſs the nearer the fire, and therefore be more rarched, 
and aſcend with the greater velocity; ſo that lowering the 
mantle of the chimney will often cure ſmoke. 

Bur it is frequently inconvenient to have the. mantle of 
the chimney too low. However, the ſame effe& may often 
be produced by another contrivance. For as the fire-place is 
uſually made wider than the length of the grate, a great 
deal of cool air paſſes at the two ſides of the grate without 
being much heated. This greatly diminiſhes the ſuction of the 
chimney: but it may eaſily be prevented by building up the 
Vacancies at each fide of the grate, ſo as to allow no air to 
enter from below, except what comes immediately through, 
or before the fire, For this purpoſe, grates conſi ting of a 
neat hewed ſtone at each end, with à breaſt and bottom of 
iron fitted to them, as repreſented at fig 2. are extremely 
convenient. But the aperture of the chimney is often not 
ſuddenly contracted above the mantle, bur goes up tapering 
flowly, as in the ſame fig. 2. This ſtructure allows a quan- 
tity of cool air to enter at the two corners of the mantle, 


and ſteal up the tube without coming near the fire. The 


molt eaſy and effectual method of remedyiog this defect, is 
to place a ſheet of milled iron within the mantle. on each 
fide, as low down as poſhble, making them ſlant a little up- 
wards towards the middle of the chimney; as at A, fig. 2. 
the mantle being repreſented by the dotted line. By this 
contrivance, the air, which enters at the fide of the mantle, 
before it can aſcend into the chimney, is forced to paſs very 
near the fire, and of courſe is much rarified. The good ef- 
ſects of this would be (till more ſtrongly felt, if one of theſe 
plates were placed a little lower than the other, and made ſo 
long, that the ends ſhould croſs each other, as at AB, fig. 2. 
by which means every particle of air that went up the chim- 
ney behoved to paſs immediately above the fire. It is al- 
molt unneceſſary to obſerve, that theſe plates ought to be ſo 
contrived as to be taken out at pleaſure to allow the chimae 
to be cleaned. - g 
A chimaey may not only be defective by having the man- 
tle too high, or by being too wide from ſide to fide, but alfo 
by being too deep between the fore fide and the back, as is 
often the caſe in very old houſes. In this caſe, the diſtance 
between the fire and the mantle is ſo great, that much air 
Pailes up without being ſufficienily rartfed, as is repreſented 
at fig. 3. This may be ſometimes cured by bringing the 
grate a little forward, which, by making the fire act more 
powerfully upon the mantle, rarefhes the air more in its 
paſſage. But this can ſeldom produce the deſired effect, 
and it often does harm: for when the grate is brought for- 
ward, there is 2 great vacancy left between it and the back 
of the chimney, ſo that the air paſſes under the grate, and 
aſcends behind it very little rarified ; ſo that, if the feet of 
grate are not very low, there will be as much loſt in this 
way as will be gained in the other; and as there is not enough 
of heated air in the chimneys of this kind to make the va- 
pour aſcend with rapidity, they are often choaked with 
wick fuliginous vapours hanging in them, almoſt in equili- 
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brio with the reſt of the atmoſphere, ſo that the leaſt pu 
of wind beats them down the chimney, and puſhes the 
ſmoke into the room; whereas, when. it is far back, it is dti. 
ven down upon the hearth, and rites upwards. again when 
the guſt is over, and a great deal of it is catched within the 
mantle as it riſes, which in the other caſe would have been 
diſperſed through the room. When this is the caſe, the 
moſt effectual method of cure is, to briag the grate forward 
till the forepart of it is immediately under the inner edge of 
the mantle; then build up the vacancy at the back of it, the 
whole width of the fire-place from fide to fide, raifing it per. 
pendicularly till it is as high as the back of the grate, and 
then bending it foreward towards the maatle, as is repre- 
ſented at fig. 4. When it is as high as the workman cn 
reach, let ii be ſuddenly turned backward again, ſloping a 
little upward, as in the figure; then fit a ſheet of mill:4 
iron to the inſide of the mantle, making it ſlant a little up- 
ward toward the back part, at a ſmall diltance above the 
new. erected maſonry, and extending within a few inches of 
the back wall, as at A, fig. 4. By this conſtruction ail the 
air that enters into the chimney is made to paſs immediately 
above the fire, between it and the heated iron, upon which 
the flame acts with the greater force, as the back of 1he 
fire-place is bent a little forward above the grate, and 
the heat is likewiſe reflected into the room with the 
greater force: at the ſame time, if the ſmoke is at any time 
beat down. the chimney by a ſudden guſt of wind, it vill te 
catched by the ſheet of iron, and prevented from coming into 
the room If the fire-place be very wide between the 
the one fide and the other, the new maſonry may be carried 
quite up te the ſheer of iron on each of the ſides. 

3d, As every fire requires a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh 
air, the tube for conyeying this rarefied air to the higher 
regions of the atmoſphere muſt be of a ſufficient ſize to 
contain the whole of it, and allow it a ready paſſage; other- 
wiſe a part of it will be forced to ſeek ſome other paſſage; 
by which means, the apartment in which the fire is placed 
will be conſtantly filled with ſmoke. Every chimney there» 
fore ought to have a degree of wideneſs ſufficient to carry 
off the whole of the ſmoke ariſing from the fire uſually 
burat in it, otherwiſe the apartment will be almoſt continually 
filled with ſmoke. —This is a fault more common at pre- 
ſene than aoy of thoſe already mentioned, eſpecially in large 
towns, where the number of chimneys in one wall is often ſo 
great that it is difficult to get a ſufficient ſpace for each. The 
mo{t obvious cure, where the ſituation admits of it, is to widen 
the chimney, by opening a hole a little above the grate thro 
the back-wall of the chimney, ſlanting a little upward, and 
building on the outſide of the wall a ſmall chimney open from 
that hole to the top of the building, as in fig. 5. where AB 
repreſents the new tube going through the wall at the opening 
at A, which will receive the ſuperfluous ſmoke, and carry 1 
off. This additional chimney muſt always be carried as high 
as the other. But as there are many fituations in which 
this method of cure would be impracticable, we mult try e- 
very method for accelerating the aſcent of the ſmoke; (for 
the more quickly it aſcends, the more narrow may the tube 
be;) and with that view, the chimney may be heightened t 
top, and contracted at bottom, in any or all the various 
ways we have mentioned. But if none of theſe methods 
prove effectual, let the chimney be built quite cloſ at the 
vader part, leaving only as much room as is ſufficient to 
contain the grate, having a cover of metal fitted to 2 
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which the whole air that enters into the chimney is made to 
paſs through the fire like a furnace, and carries the ſmoke 
up it with great velocity. Theſe are well known in large 
towns by the name /moke-chimmneys : but as they occaſion a 
; prodigious waſte of fewel without warming the room, and, 
kaleſs attended with very great care, ate in danger of ſet- 
ting the building on fire, they ought to be as much avoided 
ts poſſible. Bur if neither this, nor any of the other me- 
mods prove effectual, the wall muſt either be taken down 
and rebuilt in a- proper manner, or the chimney abandoned 
«43 incurable. As this is a defect more difficult to be reme- 
died than any other, we would ſtrongly;recommend it to every 
beilder to build his chimneys of a ſuftcient width through- 
out there is no danger of erring on this extreme, as it is 
eaſy to remedy any defect that might ariſe from it. 

zth, As the air which aſcends through the chimney con- 
toues nearly of an equal degree of heat to the top, the 
tude ſhould be of an equal degree of width at the top as at 
the bottom, as well as through the whole of its length. 
[: ought cot therefore to be made tapering gradually from 
the fre-place to the top, but to be ſuddenly contracted a- 
bove the grate, as in fig. 6. from which it ougbt to be con- 
ticued of an equal wideneſs throughout its whole length; 
but if it is narrower at any one place than another, it ought 
to be at the under part, immediately above the fire, for a 
vety ſhort ſpace z becauſe, as this is within reach of the hand, 
the ſoot can be cleaned' from it as often as is neceffary, ſo 
that when the other parts of the chimney are full and 
clogged with ſoot, they will not be narrower than this place 
is at that time. | | | f 

5th, It ſeldom happens that a chimney can be carried 
quite (traight upwards: and it is an advantage that it is ſo, 
as they ought always to be bent a little. For if a chimney 
be ſtraight, and of a proper width to tranſmit the whole of 
the ſmoke and no more, it will not be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, when there is a heavy fall of rain, or ſnow, or 
hail, with little wind; for the great drops will fall perpen- 
eicularly from the top to the bottom of the chimney ; and 
33 they occupy a conſiderable ſpace, the fmoke will not 
bare room to aſcend, but muſt be forced down with the 
ſhower, and diſperſed inthe apartment: whereas, if the chim- 
t:y is bent, the rain fails upon ſome of the ſides, and glides 
z:atly down without diſturbing the aſcent of the ſmoke, 
The ſame inconvenience will be felt in a ſtraight chimney, 
Where it is fo placed as to be expoſed to winds, which 
fomerimes enter the top and blow down with a ſudden puff: 
for, if it be ſtraight, the air meets with no interruption till 
t deſcends into the chamber, and there diſperſes the ſmoke; 
but if it be crooked, the deſcent of the wind will be of 
ſiruQted, irs force broken, and the bad effects of it in a 
great meaſure prevented. Upon the whole, bent chimneys 
we always preferable to ſtraight ones, However, a perpen 
dcular chimaey may be eafily cured, by ſome of the. con- 
Uirances after mentioned. 

Theſe are the moſt general defects ariſing from the ſtruc- 
ture of the chimney itſelf, which are all reducible to, the 


oilowing cauſes: 1. Too little height ; 2. Too great 


videneſs of the bottom of the chimney; 3. Too little 


| width; 4. Unequal wideneſs between the top and bottom; 


and, 5. Straightneſs of the tube. We have pointed out 
e belt methods of curing each of theſe defects; and to fi- 
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niſh our remarks on this general head, and give the reader 
a more perfect idea of the beſt form of conſtruction for a 
chimney, we have drawn two different ſections of one con- 
ſtructed on the jaſteſt principles, in figures 6. and 7. the ſe- 
veral parts of which appear ſo plain trem the figures, and 
the reaſons for this conſtruction have been already fo clear- 
ly aſſigned, that a very ſhort explanation will be ſufficient, 
Figure 6. repreſents a front - view of the fire-place ; ſup- 
poling the fore-part of the wall taken down, and the chim- 
ney laid bare from top to bottom; AB, and DC, repreſenting 
the two ſides of the fire-place ; and BC, the mantle; being 
cut through, to ſhew the manner in which the aperture 18 


ſuddenly contracted, immediately above the tire within the 


mantle. The tube from the point E, to the top, ought to 
be of an equal wideneſs, and bent in any direction that may 
be convenient. The two planes, F F, repreſent the two ſides 
of the fire- place, which ought to be as much floped inward 
towards the back as the form of the grate will admit of; 
for the more they are inclined, the more powerfully will 
they refle& the heat into the apartment. Fig. 7. repreſents 
a perpendicular ſection of the wall, through the middle of 
the chimney, to diſcover its ſhape, if viewed from a ſide. 
And here it is to be obſerved, that it ought ever to be a rule 
to bring the building at the under part of the chimney im- 


mediately behind the grate, as far forward as poſhble, ' 


becauſe this throws more heat into the chamber than if it 
were placed farther back: but as the fore- part of the grate 
ought never to project beyond the inner edge of the mantle, 
care ſhould be taken to have the under part of the mantle 
wrought as thin as the nature of the materials will admit 


of, making it thicker towards the upper part, fo as to ſlope 


inwards above the fire, as repreſented at B, fig. 7. To 
throw the heat outward, let the upper part of the back of 
the fire-place be a little inclined outward, as at C; but, af- 
ter it is carried up in this manner a little higher than the 
mantle, let it be ſuddenly turned back, as in the figure, the 
projection above the mantle inclining backward in the ſame 
direction, being carried up to the top at an equal wideneſs 
the whole way. 

Although it is neceſſary to have all chimneys pretty 
wide; yet this, on many occaſions, is attended with incon- 
veniences : for as they tranſmit a great quantity of heated 
air, too large a portion of that warm air which ought to 
heat the chamber is carried off; and as it is only when the 
fire is firſt kindled that the great quantity of groſs vapour 


is exhaled which fills the chimney, and maketb a large tube 


neceffary, if it were fo comrived as to contract or dilate at 
pleaſure, we might have our chimney of a ſufficient width 
to convey away the greateſt quantity of ſmoke that could 
ever have occaſton to paſs through it, at the ſame time 
that we might never allow more air to paſs off at other times 
than was neceſſarry to carry away the whole of the ſmoke, 
by which means a much ſmaller quantity of fewel would 
keep our apartment equally warm. This we apprehend 
might be accompliſhed by the following ſimple apparatus. 
Let a ſheet of milled iron be fixed at the upper part of the 
mantle, on the inſide, at B, in ſuch a manner, as that, by 
means. of a ſmall wire de, paſhog through a ſmall hole left 
for that purpoſe in the fore-part of the chimney, it might 
be let down at pleaſure towards C, or drawn up towards 
B, ſo as to apply quite cloſe to the upper edge of the 
chimney between Band C. This would leave the tube of, 
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Its full widneſs when neceſſary, or cloſe it to any degree at 
pleaſure, with the greateſt eaſe *. It is unneceſſary to add, 
that the plate at A fig. 4. might be employed in the ſame 
manner, when it ſhould be found convenient. So much for 
what relates te the conſtruction of the chimney itſelf. 
We now proceed to confider the ſecond general cauſe of 
{moke, viz. | 
II. Of ſmoky houſes proceeding from faults of other 
parts of the building, altogether independent of the ſtructure 
of the chimney itſelf. | 
iſt, The firſt we ſhall mention is too great cloſeneſs of 
the room. Smoke, as ſhewn above, is impelled up the chim- 
ney by the preſſure of the air entering at the fire-place and 
aſcending upwards; but, if freſh air is not admitted into 
the apartment in ſufficient quantities to ſupply the conſump- 
tion by the fire, the room will be quickly exhauſted, 
and the air in it become as light as the external air at the 
top of the chimney, ſo that the ſmoke will as readily be 
diſperſed into the chamber as through the chimney. But if 
any door or window is opened fo as to admit plenty of free 
air, the ſmoke will be quickly diſpelled, and the proper cir- 
culation eſtabliſhed : the ſame effect will be produced by 
making a ſmall hole in ſome of the ſides of the room; but 
unleſs this be done with ſome judgment, it may frequently 
add to the diſeaſe, as it may concur with ſome of the other 
Cauſes of ſmoky houſes, to be afterwards mentioned. A 
better method of remedying this evil would be to have a 
ſmall hole made in the wall at the back of the chimney, 
and immediately underneath it: or a ſmall perforation, 
made in the wall in any other convenient manner; the one 
end of which ſhould communicate with the external air, and 
the other communicate with the chamber in any place near 
the grate, and as low down as poſſible, through which a 
conſtant ſupply of air would be adminiſtered to the fire with- 
out the ſmalleſt inconvenience or trouble. If this were 
practiſed, doors and windows might with ſafety be made 
much cloſer than at preſent, and our apartments rendered 
equally warm and comfortable with a much ſmaller quan- 
tity of fewel than we uſe at preſent. For as the fire, in 
the preſent mode of conſtructing chambers, is kept alive by 
a conſtant ſucceſhon of cold air from the doors, windows, 
and other crannies of the room ruſhing towards the chimney 
in all directions, the air of the room, which, if not cooled by 
this means, would be quickly heated to a great degree, is 
conſtantly kept cold in ſpite of the ſtrong heat of a blazing 
fire; which, at the ſame time that it ſcorches the parts of 
our body which are molt expoſed to it, does not warm the 
parts which are turned from it ; and we experience at the 
ſame time a burning beat and piercing cold, which is often 
productive of the moſt diſagreeable effects. But if the fire 
were ſupplied with air in the manner abovementioned, there 
would be leſs air drawn in through the crannies of the room, 


* If any one ſhoud think, that the wire d would be a diſagreable object in the middle of a chimney-piece, it or 
eaſily be hid by a picture of any kind. The wire might be fixed to a ſmall braſs-handle moving freely upward and downward T7 
that for a bell; only this ſhould have a long lit in the middle of it, with notches on each fide, to receive a pin placed in the mi 
dle of the flit, by means of which the wire might be lengthened or ſhortened at 

reſented at fig. 16. where (a) repreſents the wire faſtened to the braſs- plate; ( 
andle. The flit in the middle is repreſented by the dark line, having notches cc c at convenient diſtances, The pin 
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ſo that the air within would be ſoon warmed, and continu 
long ſo even with a ſmall degree of heat. However Impro. 
per this might be for people in perfect health, it might ſure. 
ly be of great uſe for thoſe who are in a weakly habit of 
body; eſpecially if care were taken to carry off the foul air 
by having a ſmall tube leading trom the upper part of the 
room to the top of the houſe, through which the air which 
had been rendered noxious by the ſmoke of candles or per- 
ſpiration would be conveyed away, and a ſucceſſion of freſh 
air admitted from the tube near the fire place to ſupply that 
want. That the reader may more readily comprehend what 
is here meant, we have repreſented in fig. 6, a view of two 
{mall tubes for this purpoſe ſuppoſed to be laid open by tz. 
king away the boxing or inner coating of the wall which 
ought to cover them. Theſe are of wood, and muſt not he 
above one inch in diameter. One end, g g, goes quite 
through the outer wall of tne houſe, and communicates with 
the open air, having a {mall grate upon it to prevent vermin 
from entering, The othegend, 4 %, paſſes behind the two ſlabs 
at the ſide of the fire - place, and open in the inſide of the 
fire-place at i i, at which place they have each of them a 
{mall bit of braſs fitted to them, beiog cloſed with two ſli- 
ding doors exactly like thoſe that are uſed to cover the end 
of teleſcopes, by means of which more or leſs air may be 
admitted at pleaſure. 
2d, A ſecond cauſe of ſmoke, is the wrong poſition of 
doors and windows, with reſpec to the fire · places. 

As the ſmoke is impelled up the chimney by the preſſure 
of the air, if that air is driven away from the fire-place by 
any cauſe more powerful than the ſuction occaſioned by the 
fire, the ſmoke muſt alſo be drawn away with it, and follow 
the ſame directions with that current of air; ſo that what- 
ever tends to draw a current of air from the under part of 
the chimney, will alſo tend to produce ſmoke in the houſe; 
from whence it is eaſy to conceive how doors or windows 
may occaſion ſmoke when the wind is in certain directions. 
Thus, ſuppoſe a chamber, A, B, C, D, fig. 8. having a 
door or window at E, another at F, and a fire-place at G; 
when the wind is in the direction D A or C B, the general 
current of air will occaſion a ſort of ſuftipn at the opening 
E, ſo that the air will be drawn from the chimney G to- 
wards E: and if the current be ſtrong, and the opening it 
E large, it will become more powerful than the fuction of 
the chimney, and produce ſmoke in the apartment. If the 
window at F ſhould be opened in this caſe, it would not 
mend the matter; for any wind which ſhould enter at F, 
would be carried ſtreight out at the opening E, and the cur- 
rent of air would be drawn from the chimney as ſtrong 3 
ever, If the window at E were ſhut, and that at F leſt 
open, and the wind ſtill continued in the fame direction 3 
before, the current of air ruſhing paſt the window would 


have a tendency to draw the air of the room along with 3 
an 


The whole ef this apparatus is te: 


raiſed a little, to ſerve 25? 
d is fixe 


255 
) a piece of braſs, 


into the wall, but left at liberty to turn about with eaſe; and its head ſtands up a little, ſo as to be eaſily turned with the age 
and thumb. The body of this nail is made ſo thin in one direction, that when it is turned half round, it eaſily paſſes _ 
the flit in the plate; but in the other. direction its diameter is greater, ſo that when the plate is brought ſo as to have one © 5 
notches oppoſite to the nail, and it is then turned half round, it catches the plate ſo that it cannot be moved till the nail is ab 


turned about. | 
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and occaſion ſmoke, but not ſo powerfully as if the window 
it E were open; but if the wind were in the direction D B, 
it would be very bad: but if it blew in the direction C A, 
the caſe would be very much altered ; for then a quantity of 
air being forced in at the opening F, and finding no ready 
iTage, it would be pent vp.in the chamber, and force it- 
{-1f up the chimney with violence. We amit mentioning what 
would be the effect if the wind were in other directions, as 
it is imagined theſe will be ſufficiently obvious to every at 
tentive obſerver. It is only neceſſary here to obſerve, that 
as doors cr windows are ſeldom ſo exactly made, but they 
rojace fome eſſect, as they always admit ſome air even 
when ſhut, and often occaſion ſmoke when the wind blows 
from a particular quarter; and as workmen and others ge- 
nerally apprehend, when houſes are troubled with ſmoke in 
this manner, that it is occaſioned by ſome external cauſe, 
and apply their attention to cure it by altering the top of the 
chimney, which never can produce the {malleſt ſervice in 
this caſe; we would recommend a more particular attention 
to be paid to the fituation of doors and windows than is ge- 
nerally beſtowed ; eſpecially in ſuch fituations where they 
are expoſed to any violent current of air in a particular di- 
rection, as in narrow lanes, or defiles of any fort. where the 
wind, when in particular directions, is hurried along with a 
prodigious rapidity. And, that the effects of different po. 
ſitions may be ſtill more obvious, we ſhall produce ſevera 
other examples. | 
Suppoſe a chamber, fig. 9 having a door at A, and two 
windows B C, with a fire place D. If the wind came in 
the direction DA, and if the door tranſmitted as much or 
more air than was admitted at both the windows, à current 
of air would run from all parts of the chamber towards A, 
and therefore would have a tendency to occaſion ſmoke : but 
if as much or more air came in at the windows than could 
get out at the door, there could be no ſuch current; but, on 
the contrary, it would be forced up the chimney, and carry 
the ſmoke along with it: wherefore in this ſituation, a room 
might ſometimes be cured of ſmoke, by making the door 
as cloſe as poſſible ; nothing could be more hurtful in this 
caſe than boring a hole in the door. But if the honſe was 


wind which came in the direction of AD, it would run liteie 
riſk of being troubled with ſmoke. 

Suppoſe a room, fig. 10. having a door at A, and two 
windows B and C, with a fire-place D. I? the wind came 
in the direction CB or BC, and both the windows were 
open, it is evident that the ſmoke would be drawn from the 
chimney by the ſtrong current of air paſfing through the 
room; or if the window upon which the wind came were 
cloſed, and the oppoſite one open, nearly the ſame eff: 
would be produced: but if the window upon which the wind 
blew were open, and the oppoſite one and the door ſhut, 
the room would be immediately cleared of ſmoke entirely, 
Ia this ſituation, it is evident, that if the windows were badly 
made, fo as to admit much air, it would tend to occalion 
ſmoke, eſpecially if the door were in the ſame ſituation; it 
18 therefore of conſequence to attend to this circumſtance in 
2 ſituation ſimilar to this. | 
wing premifed ſo much with regard to ſingle rooms, 
ve ſhall now proceed to conſider Bmore compound ſtructure, 
Thus, let fig. 11. repteſent a building conſiſting of two 
chambers, K L, joined by a paſſage. The chamber K ha- 
"03 a door B communicating with the paſſage, a window 
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in ſuch a ſituation as to be more frequently expoſed to a 


of |» Een: ib. 


F, ard fire-place G; and that at L having a door C, ano- 
ther door or window D, the window E, and fire - place H, 
the emry to the whole being by the door A. Let us now 
confider what would be the effect of the wind coming from 
different directions upon this building. And firſt, ſuppoſe 
the wind blew in the direction AM: If all the doors and 
windows were cloſe ſhut, and very little air were admitted, 
there would be little riſ of ſmoke; but as there would 
ſurely be ſome admitted through theſe different openings, 
there would be ſome chance that the chamber L would be 
troubled with ſmoke, becauſe of ſome the air which forced 
its paſſage through the chinks of the door A would paſs 
through the doors C and D, which migbt produce ſmoke in 
a {mall degree, There would be little chance that the cham- 
ber K wonld ſmoke in this caſe; becauſe although there is 
a general ſuction through the paſſage from B to D, yet as 
it is in ſome meaſure interrupted by the cloſe door at C, it 
will de but ſmall; and as the wind is interrupted in its 
courſe by the wall of the paſſage, ſome of it will be forced 
through the chinks of the window F, which would more 
than counterbalance the effects of the other ſuction. But 
if the door D were open, both the chimneys would ſmoke; 
eſpecially if the doors B and C were open alſo, as the cur- 
rent would be then very ſtrong towards that point. But in 
all caſes the ſmoke of this houſe would be prevented by 
keeping the door at D ſhut, and that at A open; but if the 
houſe was in ſuch a ſituation as to be more expoſed to that 
wind than any other, it would be beiter to cloſe up the 
door D altogether. If the wind more commonly came 
from M towards A, it is more than probable that a houſe 
ſituated like this would be quite free of ſmoke, as the gen ral 
current of air would be towards the chimneys ; but the 
chamber K would run-greater riſk than L, as the ſuction 
might ſometimes be drawn towards the window F ; bur if 
the door A were in the oppoſite fide of the paſſage, that in- 
convenience would be avoided alſo, If the more general 
current of air were from K towards L, this houſe bchoved 
to be troubled with ſmoke unleſs the windows were very 
cloſe : but there would not be the ſmalleſt chince for that, 
when it came from L towards K. 

We might now proceed to give more examples of this 
ſort : but as it would be impoſſible to enumerate all the 
variety of caſes that might occur, it is imagined that theſe 
will be ſufficient to give the reader an idea of the manner in 
which any building ought to be examined in this reſpect; and 
he mult be left to his own diſcretion to apply the principles 
above explained to all the variety of caſes that may occur. 


In large complicated buildings, it no doubt requires a greater 


extent of thought to combine all the various circumſtances 
together, and draw a general conclaſion, than in ſmaller 
and more ſimple ones; but if the following general rules are 
attended to, the complaints ariſing from this cauſe would 
be but few, 1ſt, Avoid as much as may be long paſſages 
leading to very diſtant parts of a building, as there is often 
a ſtrong current of air in theſe which helps to diſturb the free 
circulation of air up the chimneys. 2d, Place the chimceys 
in general in that ſide of the apartment 7owards which the 
wind which in general prevails moſt in the fituation where 
the houſe is placed blows: Ard, 3d, make as many, if not 
more, doors and windows (eſpecially ſuch as have occaſion 
to be moſt frequently open) on that fide of the building 

from whence the moi? prevalent wind does come. 
Ulld. The third general cauſe of ſmoke in houſes is the 
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wrong poſition of the houſe with regard to external ob- 
jects, which, by interrupting the courſe of the air, makes 
it aſſume various directions, and wheel about in eddies, ſo as 
to prevent it from aſcending with eaſe from the chimney 
top, or beats it down into the room with violence. This is 
more ſeldom the cauſe of ſmuky houſes than either of the 
two before mentioned; although it ſeems to be almoſt the only 
one attended to by the perſons who pretend to cure ſmoky 
houſes at preſent, as moſt of their remedies are adapted to 
remove the diſorders arifing from this cauſe alone, We 
ſhall briefly point out the ſeveral caſes in which this can oc- 
cur, that every one may be enabled to judge for himſelf 
when thele cures are proper or not. 

The air (as has been faid) is a fluid, and wind a current 
of that fluid; which, when driven along the ſurface of the 
earth, flows with a ſmooth and equal (tream, unleſs when 
oppoſed by ſome object which interrupts its courſe ; but 
when it meets with any object which directly oppoſes its 
courſe, it is in ſome meaſure puſhed back again, and made 
to ſpread on every fide, till it meets with ſome open fide, to- 
wards which it flows with great impetuoſity. It is likewiſe 
a fluid of conſiderable gravity, and therefore preſſes upon 
the ſur face of the earth with great force; ſo that, when a 
current of it flows along the ſurface of our globe, it has a 
tendency to move forward and preſs downward at the 
{ame time: from whence it happens, that when a curreat of 
air is forced over the top of any high object, the fide of which 
deſcends perpendicularly downward, the velocity of the 
current at firſt overcomes the gravity, and it flies a ſhort way 
over in that direction; but the power of gravity acting up- 
on the under ſurface, draws it downward, and in a ſhort 


time overcomes the impetus that ithad to ruſh forward, and 


occaſions a ſort of eddy nearly ſimilar to what we fee a- 
mong water behind a ſtone which interrupts the violence of 
its currents. | 

To illuſtrate this more plainly, let AB, fig. 12. repreſent 
a part of a high building, near to which is a ſmaller one 
CD; and let the dotted line EF repreſent a current of air 
fowing with conſiderable force in the direction FE. It is 
plain that it will flow ſtraight forward over the top of the 
fmall building; but when it meets with the large object, it 
will be interrupted in its courſe, and ſpread itſelf on every 
fide, as repreſented by the dotted lines GG &c. at laſt it 
will flow towards that place through which it can eſcape 
with the greateſt eaſe, If the oppoſing object be large, and 
has no opening through which it can iſſue near the ground, 
then it will aſcend to the top of it, and flow off in that di- 
rection, carrying the ſmoke which aſcends from the ſmall 
chimaey C along with it : but if there is any opening be- 
Jow, either a ſtreet or lane, or any other paſſage that will 
admit the wind to paſs, then'will the natural gravity of the 
air draw the general current downward to flow off through 
the lower paſſage; in which caſe, the ſmoke which ought ro 
aſcend through the chimney C, meeting with a current of 


air oppoſing its paſſage, will not be at liberty to iſſue 


forth, but be forced back again into the room from whence 
it proceed, unleſs ſome contrivance is fallen upon to pre- 
vent it. 

Again, let A, fig. 13. repreſent a ſmall building at the 
fide of a great rock B, and the wind coming in che direction 
CD; when the current of air comes to the point D, being 
hurtied forward with great velocity, it goes a little forward, 
but ſoon deſcends downward, and gradually is reflected more 
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and more inward, as repreſented: by the dotted lines F E 
Cc. lo that, deſcending downwards upon the top of the — 
ney A, the ſmoke is beat back agaio into the apartmeats 
Thus it is that low houſes, when contiguous to high objects 
are in danger of being diſturbed with ſmoke. If the conti. 
guous object be not very high, the diſorder may be cured 
by heightening the chimney of the low houſe ; but if it ix 
very high, it will be neceſſary to cover the top of the chim. 
ney in fuch a manner as to prevent the wind from enterin 
it, at the ſame time that a paſſage is left at ſome of the 
tides through which the ſmoke may iſſue with freedom. Ma. 
ny are the contrivances which have been invented for this 
purpoſe, which are to be met with every where; and as there 
is no difficulty in accompliſhing the deſired end by an iaſi- 
nite variety of methods, every one who needs ſuch a thin 
may pleale his own fancy in the choice. We have thought 
it unneceſſary to add any more but one kind of theſe, hg. 14, 
whick will anſwer the end effectually. 

It is evident that houles ſituated near high hills, or thick 
woods, will be in ſome meaſure expoſed to the ſame incon- 
venience; but it is likewiſe plain, that if a houſe be ſituated 
upon the ſlope of a hill, as at F, fig. 13. it will not be in 
any danger of ſmoke when the wind blows towards that fide 
of the hill upon which it is ſituated; for the current of air 
coming over the houſe-top in the direction G U, is imme- 
diately changed by the ſlope of the hill to the direction H C, 
which powerfully draws the ſmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney. But it is alfo evident, that a houſe in this 
ſituation will be liable to ſmoke when the wind blows fen 
the hill ; for the current of air coming downward in the di- 
rection C H, will beat downward on the chimney F, and 
prevent the ſmoke from aſcending with freedom. But the 
effect will be much heightened, if the doors and windows 
are chiefly in the lowermoſt fide of the houſe. 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt general circumſtances which 
prevent the free aſcent of ſmoke, ariſing from external ob- 
jects: but there are many other leſſer cauſes which may at | 
times occaſion ſmoke, all of which it would be tedious here 
to enumerate ; ſuch as, blaſts of air, reflected from the ſides 
of mountains, and coming down valleys with great impetu- 
olity, occaſioning, in particular ſituations, eddies or whitl-' 
winds of different forts, In ſhort, whatever in any mea- 
ſure diſturbs the free motion of the air, is in danger of pro- 
ducing ſudden guſts, which may occaſion ſmoke, There- 
fore, whoever builds in a fituation which is not altogether 
free, may lay his account with having ſome ſudden guts of 
ſmoke, unleſs he forms the top of his chimney ſo as to ob- 
viate it. And there are tome ſituations ſo much expoſed to 
ſudden gults of wind, ſometimes whirling round, ſometimes 
beat luddenly downward, or as ſuddenly carried up agar, 
that it is difficult to guard againſt every danger. In thele 
fituations we would recommend ſomething of the form of 
what is repreſented at fig. 15. which would be proof againlt 
every wind whatever. 

Having thus traced the cauſes of ſmoky houſes, and re. 
duced them to diſtin& claſſes for the ſake of diſtinctueſs. !! 
is necefſary, before we quit this ſubjeR, to obſerve, that in 
many caſes, two or more of theſe may be combined to aug, 
ment the malady, and therefore it is neceſſary to have 
theſe circumſtances in view in every particular caſe. It nos 
only remains that we point out the ſcveral phenomena which 
may lead us to diſtmguiſh from which of theſe general cal. 
ſes the diſorder complained of may proceed. And, t 
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iſt, If it is owing to a fault in the conſtruction of the 
chimney itſelf, it will ſmoke almoſt continually, eſpecially 
in calm weather. 
2d, If it does not ſmoke in calm weather, or only when 
the wind comes from ſome particular quarter, and can then 
be cured by opening ſome door or window, the fault may 
be looked for in the diſtribution of. the doors or windows of 
the houſe. The only caſe in which there is a difficulty to 
diſtinguiſh whether it is owing to the fault of the chimney 
or the houſe, is when it proceeds from too much cloſeneſs 
of the apartment. But this may be eaſily known by trying 
it in a calm: for if it proceeds from this cauſe, there will 
be no ſmoke in a perfect calm, if the doors are left open; 
whereas, if the defect proceeds from a fault in the chimney 
itſelf, it will ſtill continue to ſmoke when calm, even when 
the doors are open. | 
za, When the ſmoke is occaſioned by external cauſes, 
theſe can be generally ſeen; but it may be likewiſe known 
by this, that it deſcends in ſudden puffs with great violence 
zt times, even when the doors and windows are not alter- 
ed, By attending to theſe few rules with care, there will 
be little danger of miſtaking the cauſe from whence this 
diſorder proceeds. | | 
We ſhall conclude theſe obſervations with a few remarks 


of the foregoing heads. And, 
from aſcending with freedom, by having a ſmall part of the 
top of the chimney broke down, ſo as that ſome parts of it 
remain higher than others, which in ſome meaſure reduces 
it to the (tate of a chimney at the ſide of a higher one. To 
prevent this, it is always proper to have the top of the chim- 
ney finiſhed with ſtones neatly cut, and firmly built. It is 
not to be doubted but that thoſe things which are placed 
upon particular chimneys with a view to cure them of ſmoke, 
do often, from the ſame cauſe, hurt the neighbouring chim- 
neys built in the ſame wall. 

2d, A chamber is ſometimes filled with ſmoke, when a 
fre is kindled in a neighbouring chimney, and none in it, 
although there is no appearance of ſmoke when it has a fire 
burning in its. own grate, This may ſometimes proceed 
from a ſmall hole breaking through the thin partition that 

Civides the two chimneys from one another; and as ſmoke 
is a weighty body, which is only buoyed up by the warm 
ar Which paſſes through the fire, when it penetrates into 

the cold chimney it naturally ſubſides, and comes down to 
the chamber with which the chimney communicates, when 
there is no fire to carry it off. But this diſeaſe is gene- 
rally produced by the ſmoke .tering at the top of the 
chimney, and deſcending downwards: if this laſt is the caſe, 
it may be cured, on many occaſions, by ſetting a pretty high 

one at the top of the chimney, as a diviſion between each 
two: but the ſureſt method, in all caſes, is to have a ſmoke- 

ard exactly fitted into the chimney above the grate, which 
en all occaſions effeAually prevents it. 

30, It frequently happens, that a chimney does not carry 
os the ſmoke well at firſt when the fire is kindled although 
there is not th nalleſt tendency to it at other times. This 
Proceeds from 2 narrowneſs of the ch.mney ; for when 
the fre is kinu...d, the. whole tube is filled with cold air, as 
 Veighty as that in the appartmeat ; and being expanded by 

© fire at he bottom it endeavours to aſcend upward, but 
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on ſome particular caſes which can hardly be reduced to any 


iſt, It ſometimes happens, that the ſmoke is prevented 


ing pent in by the narrowneſs of the tube, and preſſed by 


S. N E 
the column of cold air above it, it is ſome time before it can 
wholly overcome that reſiſtance, and ſome of it is forced 
into the chamber, till by degrees the whole chimney is heat- 
ed, and then it vents quite well. If the ſmoke produced by 
this means is not very troubleſome, it may be borne with; 
but if it be extremely diſagreable, it may be cured by ha- 
ving a large ſheet of milled iron, large enough to reach be- 
tween the two ſides of the fre-place, and as deep as to 
reach from the mantle to the grate, or lower, which might 
by any contrivance be hung up before the fire at that time 


to act in ſome meaſure as a /moke-chimney. This would 
quickly make the fire burn, and carry of the ſmoke entirely. 


After that is effected, it might then be removed, till another 


occaſion. 


SMOLENSKO, the capital of a province of the ſame name 
in Muſcovy, ſituated on the confines of Poland: in E. 
long. 339, and N. lat. 569. 

SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe perſons who conceal or 
run prohibited goods, or goods that have not paid his 
Majeſty's cuſtoms, ? 

SMUT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, when the grains, 
inſtead of being filled with flour, are full of a ſtinking 
black powder, | 

There are two remedies for the ſmut, recommended by 
writers on huſbandry; viz. ſteeping the ſeed in ſalt brine, 
and changing the ſeed. f 

As to the ſteeping of ſeed, when wheat is intended for 
drilling, it muſt be ſoaked in a brine of pure ſalt, diſſol- 
ved in water, fince urine is found to be highly prejudicial. 
The moſt expeditious way cf brining wheat for drilling, 
is to lay it in a heap, and waſh it with a ſtrong brine. 
ſprinkled on it, ſtirring it up with a ſhovel, that it may 
be all equally brined, or wetted with it; after this, fift 
on ſome fine lime all over the ſurface, and ſtir it up, ſtill 
ſifting on more in the ſame manner till the whole 1s duſt- 
ed with the lime: it will then be ſoon dry enough to be 
drilled without farther trouble, It mult be quick. lime, 
in its full ſtrength, that is-uſed on this occaſion. 

The bread made of ſmutty corn, is very pernicious, 
acting as a narcotic, and occaſioning not only fleepineſs, 
but vertigoes, and even convulſions. 

SMYRNA, a city and port-town of Afiatic Turky, fitua- 
ted on a bay of the Archipelago, in the province of Ionia, in 
Leſſer Aſia, 100 miles north of Rhodes, and 200 miles near- 
ly ſouth of Conſtantinople: E. long. 27 N-lat. 37 30“. 

SMYRNIUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digy. 
nia claſs. The fruit is oblong, and (triated ; and the pe. 
tals are ſharp-pointed, and carinated. There are ſive 
ſpecies, only one of them, viz, the.oluſatrum, or alex- 
anders, a native of Britain. 35 | 

SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very flender bit- mouth, 
without any branches, much uſed in England; the true 
bridles being reſerved for the ſervice of war. 

SNAIL, in zoology. See Limax. 

SNAKE, in zoology. See AxGvu1s, 

SNAKE-ROOT, in botany, See-PoLYGALA,.. 

SXNAKE-WEED, in botany. . See PoLYGonxum. . 

SNAPDRAGON, in botany. See ANTIRRHINUM.: 

SNEE ING, a convulſive motion of the mulcles of the 
brealt. whereby the air is expelled from the noſe with 
much vehemence and noiſe. 4 1233S 
| Sneczing is cauſed by the irritation of the upper . 

rane - 
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-* brine of the nofe; "octaſioned'by acrid ſubſtances floating Royal Socttry, an academy or college, 
In the dir, or by mediigeg fled Rernitatorice, 205 
SNETHAM, a market rown"of Norfolk, twenty-eight . 


miles north-weſt of Nor wick 
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SNIPE. in ornithology. Sée TaxraLvs. 
SNOW, a meteor produced in this manner: When the va- 


pours are become confiderably condenſed, yer not ſo far 


as to be liquified, or diffolved into water; then, by a ſpe- 
cial degree of coldneſs in the upper region of the air, the 
particles of the condenſed vapour are changed into ice ; 
feveral of which adhering together, form little fleeces of 
a white fubſtance, ſome what heavier than the air; and 
therefore deſcend in a flow and gentle manner through it; 
being ſubject, by reaſon of its lightneſs, to be driven a- 
bout by the various motions of the air and wind; and 
is what, when arrived to the ſu face of the earth, we call 
ſgow. | 
Sao frutifies the ground; for inſtance, by guarding 
the corn or other vegetables from the intenfer cold of 
the air, efpecially the cold piercing winds.” 


SNOWDON-+#1LL, the higheſt mountain in Wales, ſitu - 


ated in Caernarvonſhire. | 
SNOW-Droy. in botany, See GaLanThus. _ © - 
SNUFF, a powder chi:-fly made of tobacco, the uſe of 
which is too well known to need any deſcriprion here, 
SOAL-ris n, in ichthyology. See PLECkonecTEs. ' 


SOAP, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, and 


ſometimes ſoft and liquid, much uſed in waſhing, whiten- 
ing linens, and by dyers, fullers, &c. See CHemis TRY, 
P. 93» 149, 154 eder g-. 

The purer hard ſoap is the only ſort intended for in- 
ternal uſe. This, triturated with oily or reſinous matters, 
renders them ſoluble in water; and hence becomes at) in- 
gredient in pills compoſed of reſins, promoting their diſ- 
ſolution tn the ſtomach, and union with the animal fluids. 


where an alkaleſcent or putrid (late of the juices forbad 
its uſe. | From the fame quality, ſoap ſeems well fitted 
for diſſolving oily or unctuous matters and viſcidities in 
the haman body; thereby opening obſtructions, and de- 
terging all the veſſels it paſſes throagh. It is likewiſe a 


powerful menſtruum for the calculus, or ſtone in the 
bladder; a ſolution of ir in lime- water being one of the 


ſtroogeſt diſſolvents that can with ſafety be taken into 
the (tomach : the virtue of this compoſition is conſider- 
ably greater than the aggregate of the diſſolving powers 
of the Toap and lime- water when unmixed. 1 
SOC AGE, an ancient tenure, by which lands were held 
on condition of ploughing the lord's lands, and doing the 
operations of huſbandry, at their own charges. 
SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind of high-ſhoe, reaching a- 
bove the ancle, worn by comedians, as the cothurnus 
Was by tragedians. | | 
SOCIETY, in'general, denotes a number of perſons united 
together for their mutual aſſi.tance, ſecurity, intereſt, or 
entertainment. | $I * 
The ſocial principle in man is of ſuch an expanſive na- 
ture, that it cannot be confined within the circuit of a 
family, of friends, of a neighbourhood : it ſpreads into 
wider ſyſtems, and draws men into larger communities 
and commonwealths ; ſince it is in theſe only, that the 
more ſublime powers of our nature attain the higheſt im- 
provement and perfection of 'which they are capable, 
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eſtabliſned 

© Charter, by king Charles II. e natural know. 
ledge, "and uſctul arts, by experiments. 

It confilts of ſeveral” hundred fellows, or members 

moſtly-Britiſh ; ſore perſons of the bigheſt rank and 
many emiaent gentlemen and learned men of ether nativng, 
Their meetings ate held once a week, at their houſe in 
Crane-Court, Fleet-ſftreet, London; where they diſcontſe 
upon the productions and rarities of nature and art, and 
conſider how the ſame may be improved for the good of 
mankind: here are allo read letters, and other philoſophi. 
cal papers, ſent by ingenicus perſons both at home and 
abroad; upon which they diſcourſe in the plaineſt man- 
ner, without affecting ſtudied ſpeeches. _ 
This ſociety, of which his Britannic majeſty is perye. 
tual patron, is governed by a council of twenty-one mem- 
bers; ten of whom ace yearly choſen out of the ſociety, 
on St. Andrew's-day. The chief of the council bears the 
title of preſident, whofe proper office is, to call and dif. 
ſolve the meetings; to propoſe the matter to be debated; 
call for-experiments; and admit ſuch members as ſhall be 
cdected, which malt be by a majority of at leaſt twenty- 
one votes; wherevpon he is admitted, after paying 3403. 
and ſubſcribing that he will endearour to promote the 
god of the Royal Society of London by the improvement 
of natural knowledge; and being thus admitted, he after- 
wards pays 138. a quarter, as long as he continues a 
member of the ſociety. 

Socitry for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. The public ſpirit of this age is no where 
more remarkably ſhewn, than in the flouriſhing condition 
of this valuable ſociety, whoſe object is the improvement 
of the polite, uſeful, and commercial arts, in all their 
various branches, by exciting indultry and emulation a- 


mong all who can be ſtimulated by honorary or pecuniary 
Boerhaave always preſcribed ſoap in reſinous pills, anleſs 


' rewards, It was ſet on foot in the year 1753, by the 
Lord Folkſtone, Lord Romney, Dr Hales, and {even 
or eight private gentlemen, who were brought together 
by the unwearied pains of Mr William Shipley, who had 
long laboured to reduce into practice a ſcheme he ad 
formed for this purpoſe This ſociety, at their ſecoad 
"meeting, determined to make a beginning, by propoling 
rewards for the diſcovery of cobalt, for the encourage- 
ment of boys and girls in the art of drawing, and forthe 
planting of madder in this kingdom. And now money 
being wanted, a voluntary ſubſcription was begun; ſoon 
after which a plan was drawn up for forming, regulating, 

and governing the ſociety : and now the utility of fach 
a ſociety became ſo well underitood, that immediately 
ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen offered themſelves 3 
members; and ever ſince that time, its increaſe has been 
ſo extraordinrry, that it conſiſts of ſeveral thouſand mem- 
bers, among whom are moſt of the nobility. ar.d perſons 
of large fortunes in the kingdom. The offi ers of this 
ſociety are, a preſident, eight vice-prefideots, a regilter 

a ſecrerary, and an aſſiſtant-ſecretary, who are all choſen 
by ballot annually on the firſt Tacfday io March Exer) 
perſon defiring to be a member of this feciety mutt be 

' propoſed by three members: his name, addition, and 
place of abode, being read aloud by the ſecretary, he 1s 
ballotted for at the next meeting: he ſhall be deemed 3 
perpetnaFmeniber upon payment of twenty guineas, ol 0 
ſubſcribing member upon payment of any ſum not w 
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than two guineas annually, Ladies are alſo admitted 
members, and foreigners are likewiſe admitted as bono- 
rary or correſponding members, The money of the ſo- 
ciety is placed in the bank of England, in the name of 
the preſident ang. vice-preſidents, three of whom are em- 
powered to draw any ſum the ſociety ſhall order to be 
paid, The ſociety's office is oppoſite to Beauford build- 
ings in the Strand, in London, where their meetings are 
held every Wedneſday evening, from the ſecond Wed- 
neſday in November, to the laſt Wedneſday in May, and 
at other times every firſt and third Wedneſday of every 
month. 


SocieTY for the reformation of manners, and putting in 


execution the laws againſt immorality and profaneneſs. 
It was ſet on foot about forty years ago, by five or ſix 
private perſons in London, but is ſince exceedingly in- 
creaſed by numbers of all denominations. A particular 
body of the molt conliderable hereof, bear the expence 
of proſecutions, Cc. without any contribution from the 


relt, Theſe chiefly apply themſelves to the proſecuting. 


people for ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and prophaning the ſab- 
bath. Another body, of about fifty perſons, apply tfem- 
ſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs, and by them above five 
hundred lewd houſes have been actually ſuppreſſed; a 
third hody conſiſts of conſtables; and a fourth of inform- 
ers. Beſides theſe, there are eight other regular mixed 
bodies of houſe-keepers and cfficers, who inſpect the be- 
haviour of the conſtables and other officers, aſſiſt in ſearch- 
ing diſorderly houſes, ſeizing offenders, giving informa- 
tion, Sc. There are ſeveral other ſocieties of this kind 
at Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottingham, &c. 


SocieTY for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, was 


inſtituted by king William, in 1701, for ſecuring a main- 
tenance for an orthodox clei gy, and making other provi- 
ſions for the propagation of the goſpel in the plantations, 
colonies, frontiers, G. To that end he incorporated the 
archbiſhops, ſeveral biſhops, and other nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, to the number of ninety, with privilege to 
purchaſe two thouſand pounds per year, inheritance and 
eſtates for lives or years, with other goods to any value. 
They meet yearly on the third Friday of February, to 
chuſe a preſident, vice-preſident, and other officers; and 
the third Friday in every month to tranſact buſineſs, de- 
pute fit perſons to take ſubſcriptions for the ſaid uſes, and 
of all moneys ſo received to give account to the lord chan- 
cellor, &c. They have a ſtanding committee at the chap- 
ter-houſe, to prepare matters for the monthly meeting 
which is held at St. Martin's library. 


Socitty for propagating Chriſtian knowledge. This was 


begun in 1699, by ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its ori- 
ginal deſign was to propagate religion in the plantations, 
to ſecure the pious education of the poor at home, and to 
reclaim thoſe that err in the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, 
In the year 1 701, theyjhad procured conſiderable charities, 
and tranſmitted the ſame to the plantations, in libraries, 
bibles, catechiſms, c. with a voluntary maintenance for 
everal miniſters to be employed in the plantations ; but 
the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreiga parts 
being then inſtituted, they were incorporated by charter 
in the ſame, and thus diſcharged as a particular ſociety 
rom the further purſuit of that branch of their original 
eſign; whereupon they wholly turned themſelves to the 


other, and are now very conſiderable by great acceſhons 
Vor. III. No 94. 1 
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from the clergy and laity. They meet weekly to concert 
meaſures for raiſing charity for educating poor childreo, 
and ſetting up ſchools for that purpoſe, as alto for the more 
regular diſpoſal of books for the inſtruction of the igno- 
rant, erroneous, Go. 5 
For the other ſocieties eſtabliſned by charter, ſee 
Corrs, Comrany, CorrorRaTioN, and STOCKS. 

SOCIETY, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxii. 5, 

SOCL czx1minis, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxiit. 


50. ; 
SOCINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian here- 
tics, ſo called from their founder Fauſtus Socinus, a na- 
tive of Sienna in Italy. He, about the year 1574, began 
openly to declare againſt the catholic faith, and taught, 
1. That the eternal Father was the one only God; that 
the Word was no more than an expreſſion of the Godhead, 


and had not exiſted from all eternity; and that Jeſus 


Chriſt was God no otherwiſe than by his ſuperiority above 
all creatuces who were put in ſubjeQion to him by the 
the Father. 2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a mediator 
between God and men, but ſent into the world to ſerve 
as a pattern of their conduct. 3. That the puniſhment 
of hell will laſt but for a certain time, after which the 
body and ſoul will be deſtroyed. Ard, 4. That it is not 
lawful for princes to make war. Theſe four tenets were 
what Socinus defended with the greateſt zeal. In other 
matters, he was a Lutheran or a Calviniſt; and the truth 
is, that he did but refine upon the errors of all the anti- 
trinitarians that went before him. | 
SOCOTORA, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about ſeventy 
miles long, and fifty broad: ſituate in E. long. 530, N. 
lat. 11“. | | 
SOCRATIC raitLosornay, the doctrines and opinions, 
with regard to morality and religion, maintained and 
taught by Socrates, By the character of Socrates left us 
by the ancients, particularly by his ſcholar Plato, Laer- 
tius, Oc. he appears to have been one of the beſt and 
the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen world. To him is 
aſcribed the firſt introducing of moral philoſophy, which 
is what is meant by that uſual ſaying, ** That Socrates 
* firſt called philoſophy down from heaven to earth;” that 
is, from the contemplation of the heavens and heavenl 
bodies, he led men to conſider themſelves, their own paſ- 
ſions, opinions, faculties, duties, actions, Cc. He wrote 
nothing himſelf; yet all the Grecian ſects of philoſophers 
refer their origin to his diſcipline, particularly the plato- 
niſts, peripatetics, academics, cyrenaics, ſtoics, &c. but 
the greateſt part of his philoſophy we have in the works 
of Plato, 
SODA, or Hear of the flomach, in medicine, the name 
of a diſtemper conſiſting in a heat or troubleſome burning 
about the pit of the ſtomach, or its left mouth, which 
ſometimes is extended the whole length of the cſo- 
phagus, with a preſſure or ſpaſmodic conſtriction, uſually 
attacking the patient by fits. See Mepicixe, 
SODBURY. a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, ſituated ten 
miles north-eaſt of Briſtol. . | | 
SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery, thus called 
from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed by fire for 
the ſame. The Levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty of 
this execrable crime to death, and the civil law affigns 
the ſame puniſhment to it. Our law alſo makes it felony, 
There is no ſtatute in Scotland againſt ſodomy ; the 
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libel of the crime is therefore founded on the divine law, 
and practice makes its puniſhment to be burning alive. 

SOFA, in the Turkiſh cuſtoms, a bench of wood raiſed 
from the ground about a foot high, and placed round a 
ball or chamber for the people to fit down upon, or to lie 
along, and in that poſture to take a view of what paſſes 
in the ſtreets, Cc. for theſe benches are ſurrounded with 
windows; they are covered with fine Tuky carpets; and 
upon that are placed cuſhions of ſattin, flowered with gold 
or ſome other rich (tuff. *' 

SOFALA, the capital of the territory of that name in A- 
frica, ſituated at the mouth of the river Sofala, in E. 
long. 359, S. lat. 200, 

SOFFITA, or Sorrir, in. achitecture, any plafond or ceil- 
ing formed of crofs beams of flying corniches, the ſquare 
compartiments or pannels of which are enriched with 
ſculpture, painting or gilding; ſuch are thoſe in the pa- 
laces of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxemburg at 
Paris. 

SOFTENING, in paintiag, the mixing and diluting of co- 
lours with the bruſh or pencil. 

SOGDIANA, a country of Aſia, ſituated on the north fide 
of the river Oxus, which ſeparated it from the ancient 
Bactria, now a part of Uſbec Tartary. 

SOHAM, a market.town of Cambridgeſhire, ſituated on a 
lake called Soham Meer, in the iſle of Ely, fourteen miles 
north-eaſt of Cambridge, 

SOIL, in agricalture. See AGricuLTURE, p 50. 

SOISSONS, a city of France, in the province of the iſle 
of France, fituated on the river Ayſe, fifty-five miles 
north-eaſt of Paris. 

SOL, the Sux, in aſtronomy, &c. See AsTRONOMY, p. 
435+ 

Few in chemiſtry, is gold. See CurmisTxy, p. 78. 

Sor, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden colour in the 
arms of ſqyereign princes. 

SOLAS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 209. 

SOLANUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla is rotated; the antheræ are very 
cloſe together, opening with a double pore at the points; 
and the berry has two cells. There are 30 ſpecies, two 
of them natives of Britain, viz. the nigrum, or common 
nightſhade; and the dulcamara, or woody nightſhade. 

Common nightſhade is uſed to allay inflammations. 

Some years ago, the internal uſe of the ſoſanum was 
much recommended by ſome writers, in cancerous caſes, 
foul ulcers, and ſcorbutic eruptions: however, later expe- 
rience has found this fimple to be not only of little or no 
efficacy ia ſuch caſes, but to be attended with actual dan- 
ger to the patient, | 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun. See As rRO o- 
MY, p. 435. 

SOLDA ELLA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla is bell-ſhaped, and ſplit into 
many ſegments. There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
Switzerland. | Et” 

SOLDER, a metallic or mineral compoſition uſed in ſol - 
dering or joining together other metals. | 

- Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, biſmath, 
and lead; uſually obſerving, that in the compoſition there 
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ſeven parts of ſilver there is one of braſs or copper; ſoldet 


of fix, where only a ſixth part is copper; ſolder of four 
and ſolder of three, It is the mixture of copper in the 


folder that makes raiſed plate come always cheaper than 
flat, The folder uſed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
of lead to one of block - tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melt- 
ing it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown- piece upon a 
table; for if good, there will ariſe little bright ſhining 
ſtars therein. The ſolder for copper is made like that of 
the plumbers, only with copper and tin; for very nice 
works, inſtead of tin they fometimes uſe a quantity of 
filver. Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin and 
one of lead; but where the work is any thing delicate, 23 
in organ pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, it 
is made of one part of biſmuth and three parts of pewter, 


SOLDERING, among mechanics, the joining and faſtening | 
together two pieces of the ſame metal, or of two differ- 


ent metals, by the fuſion and application of ſome metal. 
lic compoſition on the extremities of the metals to be 
joined. See the laſt article. | 

To iolder upon filver, braſs, or iron; take ſilver, five pen- 
ny-weight; braſs, four penny- weight; melt them together 
for ſoft ſolder; which runs ſooneſt. Take ſilver, five peony- 
weight; copper, three penny-weight; melt them together for 
hard folder. Beat the folder thin, and lay it on the place to b: 
ſoldered, which muſt be firſt ſitted and bound together with 
wire, as occaſion requires; then take borax in powder, 
and temper it like pap, and lay it upon the ſolder, letting 
itdry; then cover it with quick coals, and blow, ,and it 
will ran immediately; take it preſently out of the fire, and 
it is done, It is to be obſerved, that if any thing is to 
be ſoldered in two places, which canaot well be done at 
one time, you mult firſt ſolder with the harder ſolder, and 


then with the ſoft; for if it be ficſt done with the ſoft, it 


will unſolder again before the other is ſoldered. Let it 
be obſerved, that if you would have the folder run about 
the piece that is to be ſoldered, you muſt rub ſuch place 
over with chalk. ; 

In the ſoldering either of gold, ſilver, copper, and all 
the metals before-mentioned, there is generally uſed bo- 
rax in powder, and ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it i 
ſufficient that it be heated red hot, and the two extremities 
thus hammered together, by which means they will be- 
come incorporated into one another. 


SOLDIER, a military man liſted to ſerve a prince or ſtate, 


in conſideration of a certain daily pay. 


SOLE, is the manege, a nail or ſort of horn under a horle's 


foot, which is much more tender than the other horn that 
iacompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its hardnels is pro- 
perly called the horn or hoof. | 


SOLEA, in ichthyology. See PLevrONECTES. 
SOLE/ZE, among the Romans, a kind of ſandals or flip: 


pers, which covered only the ſole of the feet, and were 
bound on with thongs of leather, inſtead of which the 
women and the effeminate ones of the other ſex tied tem 
on with purple-coloured ribbons, or ſuch as were alt. 
ouſly adorned with gold and filver. 


SOLECISM, in grammar, a falſe manner of {peaking col 


trary to the uſe of language and the rules of grammat, 
either in reſpect of declenſion, conjugation, or fyntax. 


be ſome of the metal that is to be ſoldered mixed SOLEMNITIES or oops, in Scots law. See War 


with ſome higher and finer metals. Goldſmiths afually 


make four kinds of ſolder, viz, folder of eight, where to SOLEN, ia zoology, a genus of inſeQs belonging * 
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order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is oblong, bivalved, 
and opening at both ſides; the cardo has a ſubulated re- 
flected tooth, not inſerted into the oppoſite valve. There 
are eleven ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in their 
ſhells. | 

SOLFAING, in muſick, the naming or pronouncing the 
ſeveral notes of a ſong by the ſyllables at,” re, mi, fa, 
. &e and in learning to ſing it. See Musicx, 

SOLICITOR, a perſon employed to take care of, and ma- 
nage ſuits depending in the courts of law or equity. 

There is alſo a great officer of the law, next to the 
attorney-general, who is ſtyled the king's ſolicitor- general; 
who holds his office by patent, during the king's pleaſure 
has the care and concern of managing the king's affairs, 
and has fees for pleading, beſides other fees ariſing 
by patents, c. He hath his attendance on the privy- 
council; and the attorney-general and he were anciently 
reckoned among the officers of the exchequer; they have 
their audience, and come within the bar in all other 
courts. 

SOLID, a body whoſe parts are ſo firmly connected toge- 
ther, as not to give way, or flip from each other upon 
the ſmalleſt impreſſion; in which ſenſe, folid ſtands oppo- 
led to fluid. | 8 ; 

SOLIDAGO, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
gaaia ſupet flua claſs, The receptacle is naked; the pap- 
pas is ſimple ; the calix is imbricated with ſhut ſcales, 
There are twelve ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, 
v/z, the virgaurea, or common golden rod; and the cam- 
brica, or Welch golden rod. | 

SULIDITY, that property of matter, or body, by which 
it excludes all other bodies from that place which itſelf 
poſſeiſes, See Mrarkrsics. 

SULLLOQUY, a reaſoning or diſcourſe which a man holds 
with himſelf; or, more properly, according to Papias, it 
is a Ciſcourſe by way of ate wok to à queſtion that a man 
propoſes to himſelf, 

Soliloquies are become very common things on the 
modern ſtage; yet can nothing be more unnatural, than 
an actor's making long ſpeeches to himſelf, to convey his 
intentions to the audience. Where ſuch diſcoveries are 
neceſſary to be made, the poet ſhould rather take care to 
give the dramatic perſoas ſuch confidents as may neceſſa- 
rily ſhare their inmoſt thoughts, by which means they 
will be more naturally conveyed to the audience: yet is 
even this a ſhift an accurate poet would not be found to 
have occaſion for. 

SOLITARY, tomething retired or in private, remote from 
the company or commerce of others of the ſame ſpecies. 

SOLITARIES, a denomination of nans of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, inſtituted in 1576, the defign of which is to 
imitate the ſevere penitent life of that ſaint: thus they are 
to keep a continual ſilence, never to open their mouths to 
any body but themſelves; employ their time wholly in 
piritual exerciſes, and leave the temporal concerns to a 
number of maids, who have a particular ſuperior in a ſe- 
Parate part of the monaſtery; They always go bare. footed, 
without ſandals, gird themſelves with a thick cord, and 

8 Wear no linen. - 

OLM s, the capital of the county of Solms, in the land- 
Braviate of Heſſe- Caſſel, in Germany, thirty-fve miles 
north of Frankfort. 


, in muſick, a term uſed in pieces coaſilting of ſe- 
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veral parte, to mark thoſe that are to perform alone.. 


SOLOMON's 1sLaxds; a'clufter of iſlands in the Pacific 
ocean, fituated between 130 and 140 W. long. and 
between 7 and 12 8. lat. 1 | 
SoLOMON'S SEAL; in botany, See CONVALLARIA. 
SOLOTHURN, one of the cantons of Switzerland, lying 


between thoſe of Baſil and Bern, the former on the north, 
and the latter on the ſouth. 


The city of Solothurn, capital of the ſaid canton, is 


ſituated in E. long. 70 15, and N. lat. 47 18. 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when the ſun is ia 
one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is at bis great- 
eſt diſtance from the equator. See As TRONOur. 

SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See Diss oLvEnT. 

SOLUTION, in chemiſtry, denotes an intimate mixture 
of ſolid bodies with fluids, ſo as ſeemingly to form one 
homegene liquor; the diſſolving fluid is termed the diſ- 
ſolvent or menſtruum. See CuRENMI STAY, pam. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of England, ſituated on 
the Briſtol channel, and bounded by Wiltſhire on the 
eaſt, by Dorſetſhire on the ſouth, and by Devonſhire 
on the weſt : it is famous for the cloth manufacture. 

SOMERTON, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, twelve 
miles ſouth of Wales. 

SOMME, a river of France, which running from eaſt to- 
welt through Picardy, by Amiens and Abteville, falls- 
into the Britiſh channel near St. Vallery. 

SOMNAMBULI, ia medicine, perſons who walk in their 
ſleep, otherwiſe called noctambuli. 5 

SON, an appellation given to à male child, conlidered in 
the relation he bears to his parents. 

SONATA, in muſick, a piece, or compoſition, intended 
to Be performed by inſtruments only; in which ſenſe, it. 
ſtands oppoſed to cantata, or a piece deſigned for the voice. 

SONCHUS, the 8 0w-THi$STLE, in botany, a genus of 
the ſyngeneſia polygamia æqualis claſs. The receptacle 
is naked; the calix is imbricated, and ventricoſe ; and 
the pappus is plumoſe. There are ten ſpecies, three of 
them natives of Britain, viz. the oleraceus, or common 
ſow-thiſtle; the arvenſis, or tree ſow-thiſtle; and the 
paluſtris, or marſh ſow. chiſtle. 

Sonchus is accounted cooling and attenuant, and ac- 
cordingly preſcribed in the ſtranguries, as alſo in inflam- 
mations of all kinds, to be applied externally in the form 
of a cataplaſm. SEL | 

SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting of eaſy 
and natural verſes, ſet to a tune in order to be ſung. | 

Son, in muſick, is applied in general to à ſingle piece of 

muſick, whether contrived for the voice or an inſtrument. 

SONNA, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the 
orthodox muſſelmen are required to believe. 2 

SONNET, in poetry, a compoſition contained in fourteen 

verſes, viz. two ſtanzas, or meaſures, of four verſes each; 
and two of three ; the eight firlt verſes being all in three 
rhimes. | A 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, In appellation gi- 

ven to the orthodox muſſelmen, or true believers; in op- 
poſition to the ſeveral heretical ſects, particularly the 
ſchiites, or followers of Ali. | 

SOOT, a volatile matter, ariſing from wood, and other 
fuel, along with the ſmoke; or rather, it is the ſmoke 
itſelf, fixed and gathered wn ſides of the — 

153, a GRICULTURE, p. 49.. 
See CHEMISTRY, p. 158. an Sp,, 
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S OR 
'SOPHI, a title given to the emperor of Perſia; ; importing 


( 618 ) 


as much as wiſe, ſage, or philoſapher. There is no rince; 


in the world whoſe authority 1 is more abſolute than that 
of the ſophi of Perſia. | 

SOPHISM, in logic, Oc. an argument which carries much 
of the appearance of truth, and yet leads into error. 


$ 0 U 


The ſuperſtitious among the ancient Chriſtians pragj. 


Ne a ſimilar kind of divination; by opening the Old d 
ew Teſtament ; whence it got che name of ſortes ſanc. 
torum. 1 120.20 11% 


2 'SOTERIA; in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the gods for 


SOPHIST, à perſon who uſes ſophiſms, with a view to 


deceive thoſe he would perſuade or convince. 1 


SOPHISTICATION, the adulterating any thing with 


what is not good or genuine; a practice too common in 
the making up medicines for ſale; as alſo among vintners, 
diſtillers, and others, who are accuſed of ſophiſticating 
their wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. by mixing with them cheap- 
er and coarſer materials: and, in many caſes, the cheat 
is carried on fo artfully as to deceive the beſt judges. 

SOPHORA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogy- 
nia claſs, The calix has five teeth, and is gibbous a- 
bove ; the corolla is papilionaceovs, with the wings 

the ſame length as the vexillum; and the capſule is a 

- Tegumen, There are eight ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain, 

SOPORIFIC usDieixxs, are thoſe Sable of procuring 
ſleep, as opiates, &c. See OriaTtEs, Cc. 


delivering a perſon from danger; as alſo poetieal Pieces 
compoſed for the fame mines wy 


SOTOVENTO 15$t anvs are ſituated on the coaſt of Ter. 


ra- Firma; the chief of which are "Trinidad; Margaret:, 
Tortuga, Ec. They are alſo called the Leſſer Antilles. 


SOUBISE, a town of Guienne, in France, fituated on the 


river Charente, ſeventeen miles ſouth of Rochelle. 


SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage dug . ground, 


to convey off water from mines. 


SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied to 


of 


the ſupreme magiſtrate, or magiſtrates, of an independent 
government or ſtate; by reaſon their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God, of nature, and the funds - 
mental laus of the (tate : ſuch are kings, princes, c. 


SOUL, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, which animates the bodies of 


SORBONNE, the houſe or college of the faculty of theo- 
logy, in the univerſity of Paris; ſometimes alfo'uſed for 


the faculty irſelf, becauſe it uſually aſſembles in the Houſe 
ol the ſorbonne. 

SORBUS, in botany, a genus of the reoſbtris Wien 
claſs. The calix confiſts of five leaves, and the corolla 
of five petals; and the berry contains three ſeeds, There 
are three ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, viz. 
the domeſtica, or the true ſervice or ſorb; and the au- 

cuparia, quicken-tree, or mountain- aſn. 11 
SORCERY, the crime of witchcraft or divination by the 
aſhſtance of an evil ſpirit. See Wircnucrarr, " 
SORET, a province of the Hither India, lying northwards 
of Guzerat: its chief town is Jaganar, 
SOREX, in zoology. See Mvs. 
3 SORITES, in logic, a ſpecies, of reaſoning, in which a 
Ereat number of propoſitions are ſo linked together, that 
+ the predicate of the one becomes continually the ſubject 
of the next following, till at laſt a concluſion is formed 
by bringing together the ſubject of the firſt rendes 
and the predicate of the laſt. See Loc re. 

0 in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 30. 

SORREL, in botany. See Ruuzx. 

Moo Sor Rti, in botany. See Ox“ is. 0 

Sonar: coro us, in the menage, is a reddiſh colour, ge- 

* nerally thought to be a ſigu of a good horſe, © 
' SORRENTO, a City and port-town of the kingdom of Na- 
- © ples, eighteen miles ſouth of that city, 

SORT LEGE, a ſpecies of divination, performed by means 

of ſortes or lots. 


living creatures t it is he Mey of life and adtivity 
within them. | 

Various have bead the opinions of oblloophere con- 
_ cerning the ſabſtance of the human ſou}; The Carteſians 
make thinking the eſſence of the ſoul. Others again 


i hold, that man is endowed with three kinds of ſouls, 


vir. the rational, Which is purely ſpiritual, and iufuſed 
by the immediate inſpiration of God; che irrational, or 
ſenſitive, which is common to man and drutes; ;. and laſtly, 
| the vegetative ſoul,” or principle of growth and nutrition. 
That the ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtance appears'fram 
hence, that its primary operations of willing and think- 
"ng have not only no connection with the known 'proper- 
ties of body, but ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with ſome of 
its moſt eſſential qualities. For the mind diſcovers no 
relation between thinking and the motion and _— 
ment of parts. IAN 
As to the immortality of the hoc ſoul; the argr- 
ments to prove it may be reduced to the following heads: 


1. The nature of the ſoul itſelf, its deſites, i ſenſe of mo- 


The ſortes preneſtinæ, famous in antiquity, lookited | 


in putting a number” of letters, or even whole words, in- 
to ar; urn; and then, after ſhaking them together, they 
were thrown on the ground, and wharever ſentences could 
be made out from them conſtituted the anſwer of the oracle. 
Another kind of ſortes conſiſted in taking ſome celebra- 
ted poet, as Homer or Virgil; and, opening the book, 
whatever preſented itſelf firſt to the eye made the anfwer ; 
and hence it got the name of ſortes Tepee and ſortes 
virgilianæ, Se. 10 N ö 1 flog. 
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ral good and evil, 


ing ar-firſt, 


= adual increaſe in knowledge and per- 
fectton. G.. e moral attributes of GOdl. 
Uoder the — theſe heads it is urged, that the 


ſoul, being an immarerial intelligent ſubſtance, does not 
| depead on the body for its exiſtence; and therefore may, 


nay, and muſt, exiſt after the diſſolution of the boch, 
unleſs annihilated by the ſame wo which gave it a be- 
This argument, cally if the ibfinite & 
pacity of the foul, its ſtrong 2 after immortality, it 
rational aQivity and advancement towards pet ſection, de 
likewiſe confidered, will appear perfectly concluſive to men 
of a philoſophical turn; becauſe, nature, or rather m 
God of nature, does nothing in wain. zcloos mn / 
But arguments drawn from the latter head, uin. 
moral attributes of the Deity, are not ouly better adi?" 
ted to convince men unacquainted with abſtraci reaſoning 
but equally certain and concluſive with the former 
as the juſtice of God can never ſuffer, the wicked toe 
ſcapeunpuniſhed, nor the good to remain always unre wait, 
ed; therefore, arguments drawn from the magifelt 
conſtant proſperity of the wicked, and the frequent wy 
happineſs of good men in this life, muſt convince ee) 
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will be ſet right, and God's attributes of wiſdom, juſtice, 


had the virtuous and conſcientious part of mankind no 


hopes of a future (late, they would be of all men moſt _ 


miſerable ; but as this is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
moral character of the Deity, the certainty of ſuch a ſtate 
is clear to a demonſtration. 

SOUND, a ſimple perception, or idea, communicated. to 
the ſoul, by means of the ear, which is the primary or- 
gan of hearing. See ANATOMY, p. 295. and Px u- 
MATICS, p. .. + | 

SouxD, in geograpby, denotes in general any ſtreight, or 
ivlet, of the ſea, between two head-lands, However, 
the name ſound is given, by way of eminence, to the ſtreight 


between Sweden and Denmark, joining the German ocean 


to the Baltic, being about four miles over. 

SOUNDING, in navigation, is the trying the depth of the 
water, and the quality of the bottom, either by an inch 
or three-quarter rope, with a deep ſea. lead at the end of 
it. See NAVIGATION. | 

SOUP, a kind of pottage made of bread. and broth, or the 
juice of fleſh, -or ſome other matters, uſually ſerved at 
the beginning of a meal. 


SOURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in the noſtrils of a 7: 


horſe, by means of which he ſnorts. 


SOUTH, one of the four cardinal points from which the 


winds blow, See NaviGarTion, and PnNEUMATICS. 

SOUTHAM, a market-town of Warwickſhire, fituated ſe- 
ven miles ſouth eatt of Warwick. 

SOUTHAMPTON, a borough and port town of Hamp- 
ſhire, fituated on « bay of the Engliſh channel, twelve 
miles ſouth weſt of Wincheſter, Ir ſends, two members to 
parli-ment. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD, in botany, See ArTEMIS14. 

SOUTHMOULTON, a market-town of Devonſhire, ſitu- 
ated twenty-four miles north-weſt of Exeter. 

SOUTHPETHERTON, a'market-town of Somerſetſhire, 
ſituated twenty-two miles ſouth of Wells, | 

SOUTHWARK, a borough of Surry, and a ſuburb to 
London. with which-it has a communicatien by a magni- 

ficent bridge, It is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the 
Thames, and ſends two members to parliament. 4 

SOUTHWELL, a market-town of Nottinghamſhire, ſitu- 
ated eight miles north-eaſt of Nottingham. 


SOUTHWOULD, a port-town of Suffolk, fituated on a 


bay of the German Sea, forty-two miles eaſt of Bury. 

SOUVIGNY, a town of France, in the province of Lyo- 
nois, and territory of Bourbonois, ſituated fifty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Bourges. 

SOW,. in zoology. See Sus. | 

Sow, in the iron-works, the name of the block or lump of 
metal they work at once in the iron- furnace. 

SOWING, in agriculture. See AGRICULTURE, p. 59. 

SPAW, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weltphalia, 
and biſhopric of Liege, ſituated ſeventeen miles ſouth. 
eaſt of Liege, famous for its mineral waters ever ſince 
the time of the Romans, of which there are {till great 
quantities ſent abroad to all parts of Europe. 

Spaw waters are the lighteſt and moſt ſubtile of all 
the mineral waters, One very remarkable virtue of this 
Mater is, that it greatly relieves in all diſorders of the 
kidneys, ureters, and bladder, whether occaſioned by ſtone, 
gravel, or ulcerations. It poſſeſſes, beſide, all the vir- 

Vor. III. . 94. MY 
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| Gi wes of the other mhinerkl Waters, 45d" is gf the gteateſt 
and goodneſs, fully vindicated. | - We. ſhall only add, that 


ſeryice in edulcorating ſharp, and dividing viſeuqus hu - 
mcurs, and removing all diſeaſes ariling from theſe 
; Sauſes, by diſpoſing them to pass off by proper, emur.c- 
tories. es 
SPACE is defined by Mr Locke to he & fimple dea 
which we attain both by our ſight and touch; the modes 
. whereof are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. 
See METAPHYSICS. | | 
SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, or 
that which fills the interval or diſtance between the liues 
that terminate it. | 1 
SPAGIRIC Aar, a name given by authors to that ſpecics 
of chemiſtry which works on the metals, and is employed 
in the ſearch, of the philoſopher's tone, _ * 
SPAHL's; borſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly raiſed 
io Aha, The great [trength of the grand ſeignior's army 
conkiſts in the janizaries who are the foot, and the ſpahi's, 
who are the horſe. _ | rn 
SPAIN, including Portugal, is a large peninſula of Eu- 
rope, ly ing between 109 welt and 39 caſt longitude, and 
between 30 and 449 north latitude, being about ſeren 
hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about five 
hundred in breadth from north to ſouth : it is bounded 
by.the bay of Biſcay, on the north; by the Pyrenean 
mountains, which ſeparate it from France, on the north- 
eaſt ; by the Mediterrancan ſea, on the ſouth eaſt; and 
by the Atlantic ocean, on the welt, | 
New Seain, See MEgxico. ups 
SPALATRO, a city and port-town of Dalmatia, ſituated 
on the gulph of Venice: E. long. 179 45“, N. lat. 43 
16. F* 
SPALDING, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated 
under the meridian of London, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Lincola, 


0 


| SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the thumb's 


end and the tip of the litile finger, when both ate ſtretch- 
ed out. The ſpan is eſtimated at three hand's breadths, 
or nine inches. | 
SPANDAW, a town of Germany, ia the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and Marquiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated on the 
river Havel, eight miles north-weſt of Berlia, 412 
SPANIEL, in zoology. See Canis. * 
SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils, not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water; when pure, it is pellucid and colour- 
leſs, and emulating the appearance of cryſtal, but want- 
ing its diſtinguiſhing characters; compoled of plane and 
equable plates, not flexile nor elaſtic, not giving fire 
with ſteel, readily calcining in a {mall fire, and ferment- 
ing violently with acids, and wholly ſoluble in them. 
The ſpars, in general, ate found in the fiſſures of 
ſtones, and about mines. Derbyſnite affords enough of 
them to ſupply the whole world; and the German mines 
aff ard yet larger quantities. en 
SPARADRAPUM, in pharmacy, c. a ſort of cere.gloth, 
called alſo tela Gualteri, the form whereof is directed as 
follows. Take of the diapalma plaiſter, and diachylon with 
the gums, each one pound; ceruſs, half a pound z root 
of oris faely powdered, an ounce and a half. Mix theſe 
together; and whilſt they are in fuſion, dip them ia ſoft 
worn- out linen-rags, fo that they may be covered with 
the plaiſter on each ſide; then take them out, ſpread 
them, and let them dry; and ſmoothe the ſurfaces with 
7 R ? a” 
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a knife or ſpatula; The principal uſe of theſe is for iſues. S PEAK ING, che art ot act of ex 


SPARGANIUM, in botany, a genus of the monecia tri 
andria-claſs. The amentum of both male and female is 
roundiſh; and the calix of both conſiſts of three leaves; nei- 
ther of them have any corolla; the ſtigma of the female 
is bitd ; and the drupa is dry, and contains two feeds, 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, viz. the 


etectum, or great-bur-reed; and the natans, or leaſt 
bur reed. 


SPARROW, in ornithology. See FarinciLLa. 
SrArROW-HAWK, in ornithology. See Far co. & 
SPARTIUM, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decan- 
dria claſs. The ſtigma is longitudinal, and downy above; 
the filaments adhere to the carita; and the calix is longeſt 
on the back part. There are 10 ſpecies, only one of 
them, viz, the ſcopar cium, or common broom, a native 
of Britain. | | 
SPARTIVENTO car, the moſt ſouthern point or pro- 
montory of Italy: ſituated in E. long. 169 30', N. lat. 
8 20... 
SPARU S, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the order 
of thoracici, The fore-teeth and dog-teeth are very 
ſtrong; the grinders are obtuſe, and thick let ; the lips 
are folded over; there are five rays in the gill-membrane, 
and the opercula are ſcaly; the body is compreſſed; the 
lateral line is crooked behind; and the peRoral fins are 
roundiſh. There are 26 ipecies, 
SPASM, in medicine, a convulſion. bs 
- A ſpaſm, according to Hoffman, may be univerſal or 
particular, ſalutary or morbous. An univerſal ſpaſm 
happens if the whole vaſ.ular genus; chiefly the heart 
and arteries, as alſo the fibres of the ſyitem, are affect- 
ed, and there is a preternatural conſtriction therein, 
whereby the ſyſtole and diaſtole are increaſed, and the 
progreſs of the blood accelerated; this conſtitutes a fe- 
ver, whereof a frequent pulſe is the molt certain ſign. 
See MeDicine. | Fi HAT; 
SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging to a ſpaſm or convul- 
ſion. See the laſt article. |; 
SPATHA, in botany, See Botany, p. 636. 
SPAVIN, in the manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwell- 


ing or ſtiffneſs, uſually in the ham, occaſioning a lameneſs. 


See FarriERY, p. 572. 


SPATING, or Srabix , the operation of caſtrating the 
females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, 


cc. to prevent any further conception, and promote 


their fattenigg. 


I!: is performed by cutting them in the mid flank, on the 


left ſide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the u- 
terus and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, 
ansointiug the part with tar, and keeping the animal warm 
for two or three days. The uſual way is to make the 
inciſion aflope two inches and a half long, that the fore- 
finger may be put in towards the back to feel for the ova- 


Wies, which are two. kernels as big as acorns on both ſides 


of the uterus, one of which is drawn to the wound, the 
ſtring thereof cut, and thus both taken out. | 
SPEAKER: H the houſe of commons, a member of the houſe, 
elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chair- 
man or preſideat in putting queſtions, reading briefs or 
bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refractory; + ad- 
journing the houſe, &c. See ParLtAaments 
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preſſing one's thoughts it 

articulate ſounds or words  » 

SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a particy. 
lar delignation z from the Latin ſpecies, in oppolition to 
general from genus. . | 

SPECIES; in logic, a relative term, expreſſing ad id: 
which is compriſed under ſome general one called a genuy, 
See Logic and Mrraruhrsics. 

SPECIES, in Optics, the image painted on the retina, b 
the rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the 

ſurface of an object. 

SPECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, (|. 
ver, copper, Oc. which having paſſed their full preparz- 
tion and coinage are current in public. See Mont. 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is peculiar to any 
thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others. | 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy whoſe virtue and effect 
is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe, is adequate 
thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately thereoq, 

SPECIFICATION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. viii. 7, 

SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine conſiſting of two 
lenſes, ſet in ſilver, hora, &c. to aſſiſt the defeRs of the 
organ of ſight, | 

Old people, and others who have flat eyes, uſe cony 
ſpeQacles, which cauſe the rays of light to'converge ſo 
as to fall upon the retina : whereas myopes, or ſhort- 
ſighted perſons, uſe concave lenſes for ſpectacles, which 
cauſing the rays to diverge, prevent their meeting ere they 
reach the retina. See Or rics. | 

SPECULARIS Lav1s, in natural hiſtory, 'a genus of talc: 
compoſed of large plates viſibly ſeparate, and of extreme 
thinneſs ; and each fiſſile again ſeparated into a number 
of plates ſtill finer, | : 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 1. The white 
ſhining ſpecularis, with large and broad leaves, commor- 

ly called iſing-glaſs and Muſcovy-glaſs : its lamellz, c 
leaves, are extremely thin, elaſtict, and tranſparent; i 
makes not the leaſt efferveſcence with aqua · fortis, and i 
not eaſily calcined in the fire. It is imported in great 
quaatities: the miniature painters cover their picture! 
with it ; the lantern- makers ſometimes uſe it inſtead of 
horn; and minute objects are uſually: preſerved betweel 
two plates of it, for examination by the microſcope. 2. 
The bright brown ſpecularis, . with broad leaves; à vel 
valuable ſpecies, though inferior to the former. 3 Tit 
purple bright ſpecularis, with broad leaves; which is tht 
molt elegant of all the tales, and not leſs beautifully tial 
parent than the firſt kind. 310 | 

SPECULATIVE, ſomething relating to the theory of ſax: 

art or ſcience, in contradiſtinction to practical 

SPECULUM, a LookinG GLASS, Or MIRROUR. capable 

of reflecting the rays of the fun. Cc. See Orrics. 

SyECULUM, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for dilating à Would, 
or the like, in order to examine it attenttvely. Ser 
SURGERY. „ % ie dn Bie 

SPEECH, in general, the art or act of expreſſing a perſon: 
thoughts, by means of articulate ſounds, which we 5 

Words. Ste Lax Suat and GRAun aa ö 


SPEED WELL. in botany. See Veronica. 


SPELL;-in general; denotes the ſame with charm or #7 
ler. See CARM and Auer. 4 
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ſyllables. See GRAMMAR. 
SPERGULA, in botany, a genus of the decandria cena: 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and the 
corolla of five entire petals ; the capſule is oval, with one 
cell and five valves. There are five ſpecies, three of 
them natives of Britain, viz. the arvenſis, or corn-ſpurrey; 
the pentandria, or ſmall ſpurrey ; and the nodoſa, or 
knotted ſpurrey. 
SPERM. See SEED. . 
SPERMA-cET1, @ white flaky ſubſtance, prepared from 
the oil of a ſpecies of whale, called phyſeter macrocepha- 
lus. See PuyY$ETER. 
SPERMACOCE, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of one funnel- 
ſhaped petal ; and it has two bidentated ſeeds. There 
are fix ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. - 
SPERMATIC, in anatomy, ſomething belonging to the 
ſperm or ſeed. See AnaTomr, p. 270. 
SPEY, a river of Scotland, which, running north. eaſt, 
through Badenoch and Murray, falls into the German 
ſea, eaſt of the frith of Murray. 
SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medicine, an abſolute and 
perfect corruption or 4 of the 88 See 88 
and SURGERY. 
SPHARANTHUS, in botany. a genus of the ſyngenefia 
polygamia ſegregata claſs. The receptacle is naked; it 
has no pappus; the ealix is ambricated. There are two 
ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 
SPHAGNUM, ia botany, a genus of the eryptogataia 
muſcorum claſs. The antherz are operculated, and there 
is no calyptra. The ſpecies are three, all natives of Bri- 
tain, viz. the paluſtre, or grey bog-moſs ; thealpinum, 
or mountain bog-moſs ; and the arboreum, or creeping 
bog-moſs. 
05 SPHENOIDES, 1n anatomy. See Aua ron v. p. 158, 
SPHERE, is a ſolid contained under one uniform round 
ſur face, ſuch as would be formed by the revolution of a 
cirele about a diameter thereof, as an axis. See Gzo0- 
METRY, and ASTRONOMY, 
SPHEROID, in an a ſolid, end to the fi- 
gure of a ſphere | 

The ſpheroid is generated by the entire revolution of 
a ſemi-ellipfis about its axis. 
SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to A kind of- 
circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve 
do eloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, and 
prevent the exeretion of the contents. 
SPHINK, in ſculpture, Oc. a figure or repreſentation of 
a monſter of that name, famed among the ancienis, now 
moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, terraces, ©c, It 
is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman. the 


06 wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the reſt of the 
8. body like a dog. 

12 SPICA VIRGINIS, a (tar of the feſt magnitude, in the - 
mn conſlel lation virgo. See A8TRonoMY, p. 487- | 


SPICE, any k ind of aromatic drug that has hot * pun - 
gent qualities: ſuch are pepper, Wong ginger," cinna- 
mon, cloves, Ge. 1 837 


" SÞ1 ®LUCCA-ISLANDS} end CEYLON." . 2g 
— 8 DER, in ablogy. See AKANEA, ( 1 D 
| PIDER-WORT, in botavy, See PRALANGI1UM.. 
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as the true manner of reſolving words into their SPIEL, in the glaſs-trade, danieatliaicincn; 'hooked at 


Spit- "ISLANDS; fituated in the Eaſt- Indies. See Bauen, 0 


the end, and pointed, with which the workmen take the 


metal up out of the melting · Pots, for proofs or eſſays, to 


ſee whether it be fit for work. 

SPIGELBURG, a town of Ge in the circle of 

Weltphalia, capital of the county of Spigelburg: E. long. 
99 25˙, N. lat. 520 67. 

SPIGELIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; and the capſule 
has two cells, and containing many ſeeds. 

SPIKE, or oi/ of Stix E, a name given to an effential oil 
diſtilled from lavender, and much uſed 10 the varaiſh-. 

makers and the painters in enamel. 

SPIKENARD, in botany. See Narvpus. 

Ploughman's Sp1KENARD, in botany. See Cor vz A. 

SPILIMBERGO, a town of Italy, in the territory of Ve- 
nice, and province of Friuli: ſituated rp ere. miles 
north of Venice. 

SPILSBY, a market-town of Lineolnſhire: Gruared ewenty- 
ſeven miles eaſt of Lincoln. 

SPINA ven ros A, in ſurgery, that ſpecies of corruption of 
the bones which takes its riſe in the internal parts, and by 
degrees enlarges the bone, and n it into a tumour, 
See SURGERY. 

SPIN ACHIA, in botany, a genus We the diœcia 3 
claſs. The calix of the male conſiſts of five ſegments, 
and that of the female of four; neither of them have any 
corolla; the ſtyli are four; and there is one hard ſeed 

- within the calix. The yomes are two, none of. them 
natives of Britain, 

SPINAL mazxrzow. See 8 p. 288. n 

SPINALIS in anatomy, the names of ſeveral mulcles, Ge. 
See AnaTONY, p. 195 Ge. 

SPINE, $y1x4 Doxs t, in anatomy, See AnaTony, p. 166, 

SPINET, or Six Nr, a muſical inſtrument, ranked in the 
ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtruments. 

SPINNING, the act or art of reducing fiik, flax, hemp, 
wool, hair, or other matters, into thread. Spinging is 
either performed on the wheel with a diſtaff and ſpindle, 


or with other machines proper for the ſeveral kinds f 


working. Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, and the like ve- 
getable matters, are to be wetted in ſpinning; fuks, 
wools, c. are to be ſpun dry, and do not need water; 
but there is a way of ſpinning ſilk as it comes | off tlie 
caſes or balls, where hot and even boihog water my be 
uſed tus zv eig e 
SPINOZISM, the dofrine of Spinoza, or ele- 
pantheiſm propoſed after the manuer of Spinoza, who was 
born a Jew at Amſter da 
The great principles of Spinoziſm, 8 


thing properly and abſolutely exiſting beſides matter and 


the modiſications of matter; among which are even com- 
prehended thought, abſtract and general ideas, compari- 
ſons; relations, combinations of relations, Gr. 
Ihe chief articles in Spinozais ſyſtem are reducihle to 
theſe. That there is but one ſubſtance in nature; and 
that this only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite number 
of attributes among which are extenſion and cogitation: 


that all the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of 


this ſubſtance conſidered as it is extended; and that all 
the ſouls of men are modiſications of the ſame ſubſtance 
conſidered. as cogitative : that God is à neceſſary and in- 


ſinitely perfect Being, and is the caule of all things that - 
exit, 
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exiſt, but not a different being from them: that there is 
but one being and one nature, and that this nature pro- 
duces within itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe which 
we call creatures; and that this being is at the ſame time 
both agent and patient, efficient cauſe and ſubject, but 
that he produces nothing but modifications of himſelf. 
SPIR /X.A, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria pentagynia 
claſs.” The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the corolla 
of five petals; and the capſule contains many ſeeds. There 
are eleven ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. . 


" SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular kind, 


which, in its progreſs, recedes from its center. 
Sr1RAL, in architecture and {culpture, implies a curve that 
aſcends, windiag about a cone or ſpire, ſo as all the 
points thereof continually approach the axis. It is diſ- 
- tinguifhed from the helix, by its winding around a cone, 
whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a 
cylinder. 5 | 

SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by the ancients for the 

baſe: of a column, and ſometimes for. the aſtragal or tore. 

-- But: aqggng che moderns, it denotes a ſteeple that conti- 

v nuallydimidiſhes as it aſcends, whether conically or pyra- 
midally. nN Fx 

Seta, in geography, an imperial city of Germany, cap'- 

tal of a biſhopric of the ſame game, and fituated in the 

palatinate of the Rhine, fifteen- miles ſouth-welt of Hei- 

-delburg:\ E along. 8 17, N. lat. 499 16. 

SPIRIT, in metaphyſics, an incorporeal being or intelli- 
gence; in which ſenſe, God is ſaid to be a ſpirit, as are 
angels and the human ſoul. | ain 

Srisirs, or AxIuAT sPiRirs, in phyſiology. See Au- 
TOMY, p. 253; and ETHER. 6 4 iT 

Spin in chemiſtry, a name applied to ſeveral very diffe- 

rent ſubſtances. However, in general, it denotes any diſ- 

tilled volatil liquor that is not inſipid, as phlegm, or 
pure water, not inflammable as oil: but under this ge- 
neral idea are comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
matures, ſome being acid; and others alkaline; which laſt are 
ſuch enemies to the former, that as ſoon as they are put 
together, they raiſe a violent efferveſcence, and grow hot: 
and to theſe may be added a third ſort, called vinous or 
inflammable ſpirits; which, though very ſubtile or pene- 
trating, are not manifeſtly either acid or alkaline. See 
CHEMISTRY, p. 69, 95, 161, Ce. | 


SPIRITUAL; in geoeral, ſomething belonging to, or par- | 


taking of, the nature of ſpirit. See Sri ir. 
SPIREFUALLTIES Va bi/hep, are the profits he receives 
as a biſhop, and not as a baron of parliament : ſuch are 
the duties of his viſitation, preſentation money, what a. 
riſes from the ordination and inſtitution of prieſts, the in- 
come of his juriſdiction, &c. + | 
SPITHEAD, a road between Portſmouth and the iſle of 
Wight, where the Royal navy of Great Britain fre- 
quently rendezvous. 
SPITTLE,- in phyſiology. See SALIvA. 
SPITZBERGEN., - See GROENLAND. 
SPLACHNUM, in botany,' a genus of the cryptogamia 
muſci claſs. The calix of the male flower is a ſmooth 
conio calyptra; the antheræ are cylindric; and the 
receptacle coloured, membranaceous, and very large. 
There are four ſpecies, only one of them, viz, the ampul - 
. Jaceum, or common ſplachnum, a native of Britain. 
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SPLEEN, ia anatomy Set Av ATOMv, p. 266. 


SPLEEN-WORT, Ste ASPLENIUM., _ - 
W 0 a perſon affected with obſtruction of the 
pleen. * 

SPLENIUS, in anatomy, See Ax ATouv, p. 216. 

SPLENT; orSeLiwT, among farriers, a callous, inſcuſble 
excreſcence, breeding on the ſhank-bone of horſes, See 
FarrItky, p. 573. 

SPLICING, io the ſca-language, is the untwiſting the endy 
of two cables or ropes, and working the ſeveral (trang 
into one another by a fidd, ſo that they become as ſtrong 
as if they were but one rope. 

SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the fouleſt recrements of 
copper. | IM 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in time of wzr, 

Among the ancient Greeks, the ſpoils were divided is 
common among the whole army; only the general's ſhare 
was largeſt : but among the Romans, the ſpoils belonged 
to the republic, 

SPOLETTO, the capital of Umbria, in Italy: it is fit. 

ted fifty miles north-eaſt of Rome. 

SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of two long 
ſyllables; as, ommes, 

SPONDIAS, in botany, a genus of the decandria pentz 
gynia claſs. The calix has five teeth, and the corolli 
five petals; and the drupa has five cells. There ar: 
two ſpecies, both natives of America. 

SPONGIA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the order of 

vermes zoophyta. The whole texture is a congeries 
of bibulous cells. There are fix ſpecies, all found in the 
bottom of the ſea, and ſubmarine rocks, Spunges ar 
much uſed by ſurgeons, and others, for fucking up ſuper- 
fluous moiſture ; which they eaſily part with by preb 
{ſure 2 , 

SPONSORS, among Chriſtians, are thoſe perſons, who, 
in the office of baptiſm, anſwer or are ſureties for the 

... perſons baptized. „ 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch motion of the 

body, and operations of the mind, as we perform of our · 
ſelves, without any conſtrain, © 

SPOON-BILL, ia ornithology. See PLATEA., 

SPOONING, in the ſea-language, is ſaid of a ſhip; which, 
being under fail in a ſtorm at ſea, is unable to bear it, ad 
cenſequently forced to put right before the wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient aſtronomers, a name git 

to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any, conſtellation, 

SPORADIC p1seaszs, among phyſicians, are ſuch # 
ſeize particular perſons at any time or ſeaſon, and in a 

place; in which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed from epidt 
mical and endemic diſeaſes, 9 

SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places of the ſun's or moons 
diſc, obſerved to be either more bright, or darker, thi 
the reſt; and accordingly, called fæculæ and maculx. 
See ASTRONOMY. WO Moe 

SPOUT, or Warzz-srouT, an extraordinary and dit. 
gerous meteor, obſerved at fea, and ſometimes at 14%6 
called by the Latins typho and ſipho. Its firit app 
ance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper part of ufie 
is, white, and the lower black: then from, tbe lower 
part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls dows, my 

properly called the ſpout, in form of a conical tube, — 
geſt at top; and under this tube, there is always M 


* 


45 : F b Ns of th 
iling an ing up of tbe water the ſea 
by 4 2 5 2 bene yards D the ſurfice' 6 ef 
the water Ra as a column or . pillar, from the Tas, 
mity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as in a kind of 
ſmoke, Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, as to 
touch the middle of this column, and continue for ſome 
time contiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points 
to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a perpendicular or o- 


ther the cone or the column appear the firſt, both ap- 
pearing all of a ſudden againſt each other. 
times the water boils up rom the ſea to a great height, 
without any appearance of a ſpout pointing to it, either 
perpendicularly or obliquely, Indeed, generally, the 
boiling or flying up of the water has the priority, this 
always preceding its, being formed into a column, Ge- 
nerally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards 
the end, when the ſea- water is viol-ntly thrown up along 
its middle, as ſmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, the 
ſpout or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of 
the water, and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, 
and for ſome time after wa ds; ſometimes till the ſpout 
form itſelf again, and appear anew ; which it ſome times 
does ſeveral times in a quarter of an hour. 
M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation bf two 6r 
three ſpouts 10 Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
| TranſaQtions, gathers, that the water-ſpour is nothing but 
a gyration of clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a 
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tion apd gravitation is, falling down into a pipe or great 
tube, ſumewhat like Archimedes's ſpiral fcrew; and, in 
its working and whirling motion, abſorbing and raiſing 
the water, in the ſame manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does ; 
and thus deſtroying ſhips, &c. 

SPRAT, in ichthyology See CLuyta. 

SPRING, in oatural hittory, a fountain or ſource of water, 
riſing gut of the ground. See HyprozsTATICS. 

SPRING, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of "tempered 
ſteel. or other elaſtic ſubſtance; which, being wound up, 
ſerves to put ſeveral machines in motion by its elaſticity, 
or endeavour to unbend itſelf : ſuch is the ** of a 
clock, watch, and the like. 

Sraind. TIDE. See ASTRONOMY, p. 473, Se. 

SPUNGE. Sce SrponG1A. A 

SHUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a gun's inf de with 


mning in her, which would endanger the life of him 

who ſhould load her again. 

SPUN.raax, among failors, is a kind of line made from 
* yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening things toge- 
ther, 

SPUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches encom- 
palſing A horſeman' s heel, and a rowel in form of a (tar, 
advarcing out behind to prick the horſe, 

SPURGE, in botany, See EUurHORBIA,. 

PURGE LAUREL, See Daring, ; 
SPURKETS, in a ſhip, ſpaces berween the upper and lower 
1 ks, or betwixt the rungs fore and aft. 

80 RRY, in borany. See SyrrGULA, 

UTUM, among phyſicians, denotes the ſame with the 
ſaliva or ue See SALIVA. 


» 4 perſon hired to watch the, aQions, motions, Oc. 
Vor. III. Ne 95. 2 4 


blique line. Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable whe- 


a ſpunge, in order to, prevent any ſparks of fire from re- 


(64, ) 


Bur ſome- 


point or centre ; and there, where the greateſt condenſa- 


* 
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of another; * 4.2 paſſes in a camp. When 

A ſpy is diſccrered, he W hinged immediately 

SQUADRON, in military affairs,” denotes a body of horſe 
whoſe number of men is bot 1 but is —_— from 
one to two hundred! © © 

SqQuaDRON of ſhips, diviſion or part of pho command 
ed by a viee admiral, or commodore. 

SQUALUS,' the snAANK xINdD, in ichthyology; a genus 
belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. There are 
five ſpiracula, one on each fide of the neck; the body is ob- 
long, and ſomewhat cylindrical ; and the mouth is fituate 
in che anterior part of the head, There are 15 eren 
all ghabitants of the ocean. 

N in botany. See Larnnxa. 

SQU AMOUS. in anatomy, an -ppellation given to n 
rious or falſe ſutures of rhe ſkull, becavſe compoſed of 
ſquam or ſcales like thoſe of fiſhes See ANaTomy, p52, 

SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure; On” 
lateral and equiangular. SecGromgTRY. | 

SQUARE ROOT, See AnITHMETICE, p 420% 

Hellew Square, in the military art, is a body of fot 
drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle for the co- 
| Tours, drums, and baggage; faced and covered a 
pikes every way, to krep off horſe. 

S Ax, an inſtrument conſi ing of two rules, 9 
faſtened perpendicularly at one end of th ir extremes, ſo 
as to form a right angle: it is of great uſe in the deſcrip- _ 
tion and menſuration of right angles, and laying < ee 
perpendiculars. 

SQUATINA. See Sebabve. 

— in botany. See Scirr a. 

„ td, See STRABISMUS. | | 

IRREL, in zoology. Sce Scavrvus, * 

STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, &c. furniſhed. wich 
ſtalls and proper apartments to contain their food, Sc. 

STACHYS, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gymnoſper- 
mia claſs. The upper labi em is vaulted. and the inferior 

' one refleed in the edges; the intermediate labium being 
largeſt, and emarginated; and the ſtamina are refleted-to- 

Wards the ſides There are 12 ſpecies, three of them natives 

of Britain, viz the germanica, or baſe hore-hound; thefil. 
vatica, or hedge nettle; and the paluſtris,or en heal, 
STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meaſute. 
Stadium was alſo the courſe or career herein the 
Greeks ran their races. reis 
STADTHOLDER, the principal governor'6r wien. 
of the United Provinces. | 
The ſtadtholdet ſeems to be e either duechy 
or by his inflotnce, to change both the deputies, magi- 
ſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. He is 
prefident in the ſtares of every province, though he has 
not ſo much as a ſeat or vote io the ſtates- general s but 
as he influences the ſtates of each province te ſend what 
deputies he pleaſes to the (tates-general; he has, in eſt 
the appointing the perſons that canſtitute the ſtates- ge. 
neral, and may be deemed ſovereign of the united pro- 
vinces. The ſtadtholders had- once a very great power. 

We find one of their ſtadtholders appointing what towns 
ſhould fend deputies or members to the aſſembiy of the 
Rates of Holland: but the ſtadrholderſh'p was never he- 

Teditary till now when in the frne'y 147 * Was ſa ſo 

in the ably of Orange. * * 
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exiſt, but not a different being from them: that there is 
but one being and one nature, and that this nature pro- 
duces within itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe which 
we call creatures; and that this being is at the ſame time 
both agent and patient, efficient cauſe and ſubject, but 
that he produces nothing but modifications of himſelf. 
SPIR .A, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria pentagynia 
cla's.” The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the corolla 
of five petals; and the capſule contains many ſeeds. There 
are eleven ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. a 


SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular kind, 


which, in its progreſs, recedes from its center. 
Sr1RAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implies a curve that 
aſcends, winding: about a cone or ſpire, fo as all the 
points thereof continually approach the axis. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the helix, by its winding around a cone, 
whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a 
cylinder. | 
SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by the ancients for the 
baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore. 
But aqggng the moderns, it denotes a ſteeple that conti- 
2 nuallydimidiſhes as it aſcends, whether conically or pyra- 
midally. IAA d 0 
Seta, in geography, an imperial city of Germany, cap'- 
tal of a biſhopric of the ſame name, and ſituated in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, ſifteen miles ſouth - welt of Hei- 
»delburg: Ee long. 8 17, N. lat. 499 16 
SPIRIT, in metaphyſics, an incorporeal being or intelli- 
gence; in which ſenſe, God is ſaid to be a ſpirit, as are 
angels and the human ſoul. 
Srisirs, or ANIMAL SPHRILTS, in phyſiology. See Au A- 
ron v, p. 253, and ETER. . : 
Spirit, in chemiſtry, a name applied to ſeveral very diffe- 
rent ſubſtantes. However, in general, it denotes any diſ- 
 nlled»yolatil- liquor that is not infipid, as phlegm, or 
pure water, not inflammable as oil: but under this ge- 
neral idea ate comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
matures, ſome being acid, and others alkaline; which laſt are 
ſuch enemies to the former, that as foon as they are put 
together, they raiſe a violent efferveſcence, and grow hot: 
and to theſe may be added a third ſort, called vinous or 


inflammable ſpirits; which, though very ſubtile or pene- 


trating, are nat manifeſtly either acid or alkaline. See 
CHEMISTRY, p. 69, 95, 161, G. 2 


SPIRITU AL; in geoeral, ſomething belonging to, or par- 


taking of, the nature of ſpirit. See Sri tr. 
SPIREFUALLTIES Va biſhep, are the profits he receives 
as a biſhop, and not as a baron of parliament : ſuch are 
the duties of his viſitation, preſentation money, what a. 
; riſes from the ordination and inſtitution of prieſts, the in- 
come of his-juriſdiion, c. 
SPITHEAD, a road between Portſmouth and the iſle of 


Wight, where the Royal navy of Great Britain fre- 


quently rendezvous. 
SPITTLE, in pbyfiology.. See SALIvA. 
SPITZBERGEN. - See GROENLAND. | 
SPLACHNUM, in botany,' a genus of the cryptogamia 


muſci claſs. The calix of the male flower is a ſmooth. 


conic calyptra; the antheræ are cyliadric; and the 

receptacle coloured, membranaceous, and very large. 

There are four ſpecies, only one of them, viz, the ampul - 
 Jaceum, or commoa ſplachnum, a native of Britain. 
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SPLEEN, in anatomy See AuATouv, p. 266. 


SPLEEN-WORT, Sce As PIENVIuvn. 

. 85 a per ſon affected with obſtruction of the 
pleen. e 

SPLENIUS, in anatomy, See AxAToux, p. 216. 

SPLENT;orSeLixT, among farriers, a callous, inſeaſi]s 
excreſcence, breeding on the ſhank- bone of horſes, Set 
FarrItkyY, p. 573. 

SPLICING, 1o the ſca- language, is the untwiſting the end 
of two cables or ropes, and working the ſeveral (tran; 
into one another by a fidd, ſo that they become as ſtrong 
as if they were but one rope. 

SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the fouleſt recrements of 
copper. | | 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in time of wir, 

Among the ancient Greeks, the ſpoils were dividedin 
common among the whole army; only the general's ſhare 
was largeſt: but among the Romans, the ſpoils belonged 
to the republic, | 

SPOLETTO, the capital of Umbria, in Italy: it is itz. 

ted fifty miles north-eaſt of Rome, 

SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of two long 
ſyllables; as, omnes, 

SPONDIAS, in botany, a genus of the decandria pentz- 
gynia claſs. The calix has five teeth, and the coroll: 
five petals; and the drupa has five cells. There ar: 
two ſpecies, both natives of America. 

SPONGIA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the order of 

vermes zoophyta. The whole texture is a congeries 
of bibulous cells, There are fix ſpecies, all found in the 
bottom of the ſea, and ſubmarine rocks, Spunges ae 
mucn uſed by ſurgeons, and others, for fucking up ſuper- 
fluous moiſture ; which they eaſily part with by pref 
{ure | . ; 

SPONSORS, among Chriſtians, are thoſe perſons, who, 
in the office of baptiſm, anſwer or are ſureties for the 


... perſons baptized. _ . N 
SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch motions of the 
body, and operations of the mind, as we perform of out 


ſelves, without any conſtraint. 2 
SPOON-BILL, ia ornithology. See PIATE4. 
SPOONING, in the ſea-language, is ſaid of a ſhip, which, 
being under fail in a ſtorm at ſea, is unable to bear it, ad 
conſequently forced to put right before the wind. 
SPORADES, among ancient aſtronomers, a name gi 
| to. ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtellation. 
SPORADIC p18taszs, among phylicians, are ſuch #3 
ſeize particular perſons at any time or ſeaſon, and in 
place; in which. ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed from epic 
mical and endemic diſeaſes, | 
SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places of the ſun's or moons 
diſc, obſerved to be either more btight, or darker, than 
the reſt ; and accordingly, called fæculæ and maculz. 
See As TRONOMY. 1 | 
SPOUT, or WarER-srOur, an extraordinary and dat- 
gerous meteor, obſerved at ſea, and ſometimes at lc, 
called by the Latins typho and ſipho. Its firit appt 
ance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper part ile 
is white, and the lower black: then from, tbe wie” 
part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, cart : 
properly called the ſpout, in form of a conical tube, 9's 


* it, in it 
gelt at top; and mot this tube, there is always 4 


s * 


G 
no and flying u of che water of the ſes i 
2 lg Por ; ORG yards above the farfice'6 2 0 fa 
the water ſtands as a column or pillar, from the Tay, 
mity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as in a kind of 
ſmoke. Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, as' to 
touch the middle of this column, and continue for ſome 
time contiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points 
to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a perpendicular or o- 


ther the cone or the column appear the firit, both ap- 

aring all of a ſudden againſt each other. 
times the water boils up rom the ſea to a great height, 
without any appearance of a ſpout pointing to it, either 
perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, the 
boiling or flying up of the water has ihe priority, this 
always preceding its being formed into a column, Ge- 
nerally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards 
the end, when the ſea water is viol-ntly thrown up along 
its middle, as ſmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, the 
ſpout or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of 
the water, and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, 
and for ſome time after wa ds; ſometimes till the ſpout 
form itſelf again, and appear anew ; Which it fometimes 
does ſeveral times in a quarter of an hour. 

N. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation oF fo or 
three ſpouts 10 Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, gathers, that the water-ſpour is nothing but 
a gyration cf clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a 


tion and gravitation is, falling down into a pipe or great 
tube. ſome what like Archimedes's ſpiral ſcrew; and, in 
its working and whirling motion, abſorbing and raiſing 
the water, in the ſame manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does ; 
and thus deſtroying ſhips, &c. 
SPRAT, in ichthyology See CLur zA. 
SPRING, in vatural hiitory, a fountain or ſource of 1 water, 
ng cut of the ground. See HyDrozTATICS. | 
Sexixg, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of "tempered 
ſtcel, or other elaſtic ſubſtance; which, being wound up, 
ſerves to put ſeveral machines i in motion by its elaſticity, 
or endeavour to unbend itſelf : ſuch is the l. of a 
clock, watch, and the like. 
Seaind ripz. See ASTRONOMY, p. 473, Ge. 2 
SC N GE. Sce SronsiA. 3 
SPUNGING, ip gunnery, the cleaning a gun's inf de with 
a ſpunge, 1 in order to prevent any 
maniag in her, which would endanger the life of him 
Wh" ſhould load her again. 4 
N-yarn, among, ſailors, is a kind of line dds from 
* yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening things toge- 
ther. 
SFUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches encom- 
pafking a horſeman's heel, and a rowel in form of a (tar, 
advare: 'ng out behind to prick the horſe. 
SPURG GE, in botany, See EUPHORBIA., 
(ark LAUREL, See DAPHNE. 
PURKE TS, in a ſhip, ſpaces between the upper and over 
6 locks, or betwixt the rungs fore and aft. 
UTR: in botany. See SyrrGULA, | 
M, among phyſicians, denotes the fame with the 


g liva or 15 See SALIVA. 24 4 
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blique line, Frequently it is ſearce diſtinguiſhable he- 


Bur ſome- 


point or centre; and there, where the greateſt condenſa- 


fparks of fire from re- 


- — 


* 


of 4 anot ber; 1 paſſes in a camp. When 
 4'Tpy i diſcoered he ws Hinged immediately: 
SQU 2 in military affairs, denotes a body of horſe 
whoſe number of men is not nne but is I from 
one to two hundred! ö 
SquaprRonN of ſhips, a diviſion or part of afleer, command- 
ed by a viee admiral, or commodore. 
SQUALUS, the SHARK KIND, in ichthyology, a genus 
belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. There are 
ſive ſpiracula, one on each fide of the neck; the body is ob- 
long, and ſomewhat cylindrical; and the mouth is fituate 
in the anterior part of the head, There are 15 Newer 
all ghabitants of the ocean. 
80040089 in botany. See Larenna. | 
AMOUS. in anatomy, an -ppellation given to een 
e or falſe ſutures of rhe ſſcull, becauſe compoſed; of 
ſquamæ or ſcales like thoſe of fiſhes | See ANaTomYy,p 452, 
SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, W 
lateral and equiangular. SecGromgTRY. | 
SQUARE ROOT, See ARTTHMETICE, . 420. 
Hollow Square, in the military art, is a body of foot 
drawh up with an empty {pace in the middle for the co- 
lors, drums, and baggage: faced and covered R 
pikes every way, to krep off horſe. Y% 
SQUARE, an inſtrument confii!ing of two rules, 88 
faſtened perpendicularly at one end of ch ir extremes, o 
as to form a right angle: it is of great uſe in the deſcrip- 
tion and menſuration of right angles, ann laying « n 
perpendiculars. 
SQUATIN A. See av auns. 
— . in botany. See SCILLA.. 
„ 13-52 See STRABISMUS.  / 
SQUIRREL, in zoology. - Sce Scavrus, * 
STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, ' &c. furoihed with 
ſtalls and proper apartments to contain their food, Sc. 
STACHYS, in botany, a genus of thedidynamia gymnoſper. 
mia claſs. The upper labi m is vaulted and the inferior 
' one refleted in the edges; the intermediate labium being 
largeſt,” and emarginated; and the ſtamina are tefle cted to- 
wards the ſides There are 12 ſpecies, three of them nativeg 
of Britain, viz the germanica, or baſe hore-hound; the ſil- 
vatica, or hedgenettle; and the paluſtris, or Wannen 
STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meaſu te. 
Stadium was alſo the courſe or career — the 
Greeks ran their races. J Arena 
STAD THOLDER, the principal roset of rette 
of the United Provinces.” 

The ſtadtholdet ſeems to be e babe duc 
or by his iufloence, to change both the deputies, magi- 
ſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. He is 
prefident in the ſtares of every province, though be has 
not ſo much as a ſeat or vote id the ſtates- general but 
as he influences the ſtates of each province to ſend u hat 
deputies he pleaſes to the ſtates- general, he has, in efft et, 
the appointing the perſons that conſtitute the ſtates-ge 
neral, and may be deemed ſovereign of the united pro- 
vinces. The ſtadtholders had once à very great power. 
We find one of their ſtadtholders appointing what towns 
ſhould fend deputies or members to the aſſembly of the 

ſtates of Holland: but the Radrholderſhip was never he- 


reditary till-row when in os Fane 1747 oe Was ls; ſo 
in the ugly of — 2 oof 
| | 4.4 I. 
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It is obſerved, that the ſtates paſſ-d by the ſtadtholder's 

eldeſt ſon, and appointed his younger {on prince Maurice 

of Orange their ſtadtholder; and at other times they 

have ſuppreſſed the ſtadtholderſhip entirely. The ſtad- 

tholder always in the council of ſtate, when the votes 
happen to be equal, has a decifive voice. 

STAEHELINA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia po- 
Iygamia #qualis claſs. The receptacle is naked; the 
pappus is feathered ; and the calix is imbricated with 
ſcales, membranaceous, coloured, and reflected at the 
points. There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of 
Britain. 

STAFF, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on in walk 
ing. The ſtaff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of aatural 
weapon both of offence and defence, and for ſeveral other 
purpoſes. 

STAFF, in muſick, five lines on which with the interme- 
diate ſpaces the notes of a ſong or piece of muſick are 
marked. 

STAFFORD, the county-town of Staffordſhire, is ſnuated 
one hundred and thirty miles aorth - weſt of London. It 
ſends two members to parliament, 

STAG, in zoology. See Cxavus. 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action and 
repreſentation, included between the pit and the ſcenes, 
and anſwering to the proſcenium or-pulpitum of the an- 
cients. 

STAGGERS. See Fakt, p. 552. 

STAINES, a town of Middleſex, ſituated nineteen mea- 
ſured miles weſt of London. | 


STAIR-CASE. in architecture, an aſcent incloſed between 


walls, or a balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with 
landing-places and rails, ſerving to make à cammunica- 
tion between the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe, See Arcni- 
TECTURE, p. 360. 

STALACTITX, in natural hiſtory, cryſtalline ſpars form- 
ed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, com- 
poſed of various cruſts, and uſually found hanging in for 
of icicles from the roofs of grottos. c. : 

STALBRIDGE, a market-town of Dorſetſhire, ſituated 

_ eighteen miles north of Dorcheſter. 

STALK, in botany, that part of a plant which riſes im- 
mediately from the root, and which ſupports the leaves 
of the flowers and the fruit, | 

STALLION, or $TOxXE-HORSE, in the menage, an ungelt 
horſe, deſigned for the covering of mares, in order to 
propagate the ſpecies. See EqQuvs. | 


STAMFORD. a borough-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated 


thirty-five miles ſouth of Lincoln, It ſends two members 
to parliament. 7 
STAMINA. See Borax x, p. 635. 
STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined to be theſe ſim - 
ple original parts, which exiſted firſt in the embryo, or 
even in the feed; and by whoſe diſtinction, augmenta- 
tion, and accretion, by additional juices, the animal body, 
at its utmoſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be formed. 


STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term for thoſe flowers of 


plants which have no petals or flower-leaves, but conſiſt 
only of a number of ſtamina and piſtils placed in a cup. 
STAMP-puT1zs, certain impoſitions laid on all parchment 
and paper, on which deeds, grants, or other in{truments, 
or any proceſs in Jaw or equity, are ingroſſed or written, 


Theſe duties, when firſt granted, were from forty ſhillings 
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for letters · patent, Gt. to ſixpence for the uſuil deed;}. 
and one penny for decharations, pleadings, &c. They 
have been, in general, doubled and trebled, by ſubſequent 
ſtatures ; and the common ſtamp now is the treble fx. 
penny. Perſons writing or engroſfing any thin charged 
with.the duty on parchment or paper, before it i ſtamped 
or if it be marked with any lower duty than what is te. 
quired, are liable to torteit 51.; and the deed ſhall not 
b- deemed good in law, till fuch penalty is paid, and the 
ſame be flamped, &c. 

STAMPALIA, an iſland of the Archipelago, about fifty 
miles in, circumference, ſituated in E. long, 26 300, and 
N. lat. 369 20“. | 

STANCHION, or STaxcn1ons, in a ſhip, thoſe pillar, 
which being ſet up pillar-wiſe, do ſupport and (trengthen 
the waſte-trecs. | 

STAND, in commerce, a weight, from two hundred and 
a half to three hundred, of pitch. 

STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner, or flag, borne 
as 2 lignal for the joining together of the ſeveral troop: 
belonging to the fame body. See Frac, Ge. 

STANXDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, mez- 
ſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a magiltrac, 
or depoſited in fome public place, to regulate, adjult, 
and try the weights ufed by particular perions in traffic. 
See Monrxzy. | % | 

STANDON, a town of Hertfordſbire, ſnuated under the 
meridian of London, and ſeven miles north of Hertford. 

STANHOPE, a market-town of Durham, ſituated ſixteen 
miles welt of Durham. 

STANLEY, a town of Gloceſterſhire, ſituated twelr: 
miles ſouth of Gloceſter, 

STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin is dug 
and purified, as in Cornwal, Devonſhire, Cc. There 
are four courts of the ſtannaries in Devonſhire, and 4 
many in Cornwal ;. and great liberties were granted them 
by ſeveral acts of parliament io the time of Edward |. 
Ge. though ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. ad 

Charles I. 

STANNUM, Tin. See Cusuis rx, p. 83, 135: 

STANTON, a town of Lincolaſhire, fituared ſcsenteen 

miles eaſt of Lincoln, under the meridian of London. 

STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated number ot verſes, 
generally containing a perfect ſenſe, that ought to end 

with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or juſt and her 
tinent reflection. 5 

STAPELIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digf% 
claſs of plants. The plant is contorted, with 4 doubt 

ſtar· like nectarĩium covering the fructiſi cation. Tbete ite 
two ſpecies, both natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

STAPES, in anatomy See AxATouv, p. 296. 

STAPHYLAA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria ti 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of » ve ſegments, and the 
corolla of five petals z the capſules are infl-Qed and co 
nate; and there are two globular ſeeds. There are tte 
ſpecies, both natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

STAPHYLINUS. in zoology, a genus of inlets bel 
ing to the order of coleoprera : the antennæ are ſlender 
the elytra are dimidiated, and cover the wings; 4 * 
tail is ſimple, and furmſhed with two oblong blad 15 
There are 17 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed b) 
colour. | 


STAPLE primarily ſignifies a public place or market, 7 


1 


La... 
ther merchants, &c. are obliged to bring their goods to 
be bought by the people, as the Greve, or the places a- 
long the Seine, for fale of wines and corn, at Paris, whe- 
ther the merchants of other parts are obliged to bring 
thofke commodities. - 
Formerly the- merchants of England were obliged to 
carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like ſtaple-com- 
modities of this realm, in order to utter the ſame b 
wholeſale ; and theſe ſtaples were appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaltle upon Tyne, 
Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Win- 
cheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol ; in each whereof a public 
mart was appointed to be kept, and each of them had a 
court of the mayor of the ſtaple, for deciding differences, 
held according to the law-merchant, in a ſummary way. 

STAR, in aſtronomy, See AsTRONOMNY, paſſim. 

Falling STars, in meteorology, fiery meteors, which dart 
through the ſky, in form of a ſtar ; being occaſioned by 
a nitro-ſulphureous matter, the common cauſe of all ſuch 
meteors. | 

STAR, in heraldry, a charge frequently borne on the ſhield, 
and the honourable ordinaries, in figure of a (tar ; which 
differs only from the mullet, in not being pierced as this 
laſt is. See MurLEr. 

STAR, is alſo a badge of honour, worn by the knights of 
the garter, bath, and ihiſtle. See GaxrrA. 

STar of Bethlehem, in botany. See OxniTHOGALUM, 

STAR-BOARD, in the ſea- language denotes the right-hand 
fide of a thip: thus they ſay, ſtar - board the helm, or helm 
a ſtar-board, when he that conds would have the men at 
the helm or (teering-wheel, put the helm to the right- 
ſide of the ſhip. 

STAR CHAMBER, a chamber at Weſtminſter, ſo called from 
having its roof painted with gilt ſtars, wherein the chan- 
eellor, aſhſted by others appointed for that purpoſe, for- 
merly had authority to puniſh routs, riots, and other miſ 


demtanors that were not by the common law provided 
againſt, 
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kind. 


STAR-THISTLE., 
STAR-WORT. 


S T A 


rays bifd ; ſo as to emulate the appearance of a fix-rayed 


See AsTER. 


Sec CENTAVREA, 


= 


* 


STARCH, a fecuta, or ſediment, found at the bottom of 
veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of which 
fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paſkng ir 

through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which bring 
dried in the ſun or an oven is afterwards cut into little 
pieces, and ſo fold. The beſt ſtarch is white, ſoft, and 


friable, and eafily broken into powder. 


Such as r 


equire 


fine ſtarch do not content themſelves, like the ſtarch- men, 

with refuſe whear, bur uſe the fineſt grain. The proceſs 

is as follows : The grain being well cleaned is put to fer- 

ment in veſſels full of water, which they expoſe to the 

ſun while in its ng heat, changing the water twice 
D 


a-day, for the 


ace of eight or twelve days, according 


to the ſeaſon. When the grain burſts eaſily under the 
finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The fer- 
mentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened, it is 
put, handful by handful, into a canvas bag, to ſeparate 
the flour from the huſks, which is done by rubbing and 


beating it on a plank laid acrofs the mouth of 


veſſel that is to receive the flour. 


As the veſſ-ls are filled with this liquid flour, 


an empty 


there is 


ſeen ſwimming at the top rediſh water, which is to be care- 
fully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water is 
to be put in its place; which, after ſtirring the whole to- 
gether, is alſo to be ſtrained through a cloth or ſieve, 
and what is left behind put into the veſſel] with new wa- 
ter, and expoſed to the ſun for ſome time. 
ment thickens at the bottom, they drain off the water 
four or five times, by inclining the veffel, but without 
paſſing it through the fieve, What remains at bottom is 
the ſtar. h, which they cut in pieces to get out, and leave 


it to dry in the ſun. 


As the ſedi- 


When dry, it is laid up for uſe, 


STARGARD, a town of Germany, in the circle of Up- 


+ per-Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, ſituated twenty 
STAR-FiSH, See ASTERIAS. | miles eaſt of Stetin. - 7 3 50 
STAR-SHOT, a gelatinous ſubſtance frequently found in STARIA, a city of Ruſſia, in the provisce of Great No- 

n 


heids. and ſuppoſed by the vulgar to have been produ 
ced from the meteor called a falling ſtar ; but, in rea- 
lity, is the half-digeſted food of herons, ſea-mews, and 
the like birds; for theſe birds, when ſhot, have been 
| 2 when dying, to diſgurge a ſubſtance of the ſame 
ind. 0 


STAR-STONE, in natural hiſtory, a name given to certain 


vogorod, ſituated at the ſouth end of 
249 2% N. lat. 580. 
STARLING. See STuxnus. 

START. roinT, a cape or promont 


long. 


the IImen-lake: E. 


ory of Devonſhire, . 


in the Engliſh channel, twelve miles fouth of Dartmouth. 


STATE, or ssrarz, an empire, kingdom, province, or 


extent of country under the lame government. 
STATEN ISLAND, an iſland of the province of New 

York, in North America; ſituated near the mouth of Hud- 

ſon's river: in W. long. 72 31', N. lar. 41. 97 
STATERA ROMANA, Or STEEL-YARD, a name given to 
the Roman balance. 50g Fang 27 2 


extraneous foſhle ſtones, in form of ſhort, and common- 
ly ſomewhat crooked, columas, compoſed of ſeveral joints; 
each reſembliag the figure of a radiated ſtar, with a greater 
or ſmaller number of rays in the different ſpecies: they 
are uſually found of about an inch in length, and of the 
thickneis of a gooſe-quill. Some ot them have five angles, 
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or rays, and others only four, and in ſome the angles are 
equi-diſtant, while in others they are irregularly-ſo; in 
ome alto they are ſhort and blunt, while in others they 
are long, narrow, and pointed, and ſome have their angles 
ſo very ſhort and obtuſe, that at ſirſi ſight they might be 
tiker, for entrochoaſtetiæ. The ſeveral joints 1n the ſame 
pecimen are uſually all of the fame thickneſs; this how- 
ever is not always the caſe, but in 1ome they are larger 
: one end, and in others at the middle, than in any o- 


er part of the body; and ſome ſpecies have one of the 


STATES, or EsTaTEs, a term applied to ſeveral Fry 


or claſſes of people aſſembled to conſult of matters for the 
public good | Um a8 
Thus ſtates.general is the name of an aſſembly conſiſt- 
ing of the deputies of the ſeven Unned Provinces : theſe. 
are uſually thirty in number, ſome provinces fending two, 
others more; and whatever. reſolution the ſtates-general 


take, moſt be: confirmed by every province, and by every 


city and republic in that province, before it has the force 
of a law. The deputies of each province, of What num- 


ber ſoeyer they be, have oaly one voice, and are eſtetmed: 
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as but one perſon, the votes being given by provinces. 
Each province preſides in the aſſembly in its turn, ac- 
cording to the order ſettled among them, Guelderland 
preſides firſt, then Holland, ec. | 
States of Holland are the deputies of eighteen cities, 
and one repreſentative of the nobility, conſtituting the 
ſtates of the province of Holland : the other provinces 
have likewiſe their ſtates, repreſenting their ſovereignty, 
_ deputies from which make what they call the ſtates ge- 
neral. In an aſſembly of the ſtates of à particular pro- 
vince, one diſſenting voice prevents their coming to any 
reſolution, 

STATICE, in botany, a genus of the pentandria trigynia 
claſs. The calix is one entire plaited leaf; the corolla 
conſiſts of five petals; it has but one ſeed, There are 
14 ſpecies, three of them natives of Britain, viz. the ar- 
meria, or ſea gilly-flower ; the limonium, or ſea- laven- 
der; and the reticulata, or matted ſea-lavender. 


STATICS, that branch of mathematics which confiders the 


motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. See HyDrosTA- 
TiCs, and MEcyanics, ; 
STATION, in geometry, ſurveying, Cc. a place pitched 
upon to make an obſervation, tike an angle, or the like. 
STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the appearance of 
a planet, when it ſeems to remain immoveable on the ſame 
point of the zodiac for ſeveral days, See As TRON OMV. 


STATIONARY-DAYS, in church-hiſtory, an appellation gi 


ven to the weekly faſt- days. viz. Wedneſdays, and Fri- 
days; otherwiſe called half-faſts, and faſts of the fourth 
and fixth days of the week. | 
Theſe faſts are certainly as ancient as Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Tertullian, who both mention them; and 
the reaſon of their inſtitution is, becauſe on the fourth 
day of the week the Jews tock council to put our Saviour 
to death, which was actually accompliſhed on the fixth : 
however,. being in continual uſe throughout the year, 
they were not kept with ſuch rigour and ſtrictneſs as Leat. 
See the article Lewr, | | 
STATIVA, among the Romans, a ſtanding camp kept for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire, Thete camps 
gave riſe to a great many towns, which took their names 
from the legion ſtationed there. | 
STATUARY, a branch of ſculpture, employed in the ma- 


king of ſtatues. See ScuLPTURE, and the next article. 


Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients ſur- 
E the moderns; and indeed it was much more popu- 
lar, and more cultivated, among the former than the latter. 
STATUE, is defined to be a piece of ſculpture in full re- 
lievo, repreſenting a human ngure. 

Statues are formed with the chiſſel of ſeveral matters, 
as ſtone, marble, plaſter, cc. They are alſo caſt of va- 
rious kinds of metals, particularly gold, filver, braſs, 
and lead. 

Every ſtatue, reſembling the perſon it is intended to 
repreſent, is called atua iconica. Statues acquire various 
other denominations, 1, Thus allegorical ſtatue, is that 
which, under a human figure, or other ſymbol], repreſents 
ſomething of another kind, as a part of the earth, a ſea- 
ſon, age, element, temperament, hour, Oc. 2, Curule 
ſtatues, are thoſe which are repreſented in chariots drawn 
by bigz, or quadrigz, that is, by two or four horſes; 
of which kind there were ſeveral in the circuſes, hippo- 
dromes, c. or in cars, as we ſee ſome, with triumphal 


. 
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arches, on antique_medals. 3. Equeſtrian ſtatue thy 
which repreſents ſome illuſtrious perſon on horſe-back 
as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome; tha 
of king Charles I. at Charing-croſs, king George II. in 
Leiceſter- ſquare, London; king Charles II. in the Parliz. 
ment-cloſe, Edinburgh; king William III. at the crof,, 
Glaſgow; &c. 4. Greek ſtatue, denotes a figure that is 
naked and antique; it being in the manner the Greeks re. 
preſented their deities, arhletz of the olympic games, 
and heroes: ſtatues of the heroes were particularly 
called Achillean ſtatues, by reaſon of the great number 
of figures of that prince in molt of the cities of Greece, 
5. Hydraulic ſtatue. is any figure placed as an ornament 
of a fountain or grotto, or that does the office of a jet 
d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts; the 
like is to be underſtood of any animal ſerving for the ſame 
uſe. 6. Pedeſtrian ſtatue, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot; as 
that of king George II. in the royal infirmary, Edinburgh; 
that of king Charles II. in the royal-exchange, London; 
and of king James II. in the privy-Gardens. 7. Roman 
ſtatue, is an appellation given to ſuch as are cloathed, 
and which receive various names from their various dreſ- 
ſes. Thoſe of emperors, with long gowns over their ar- 
mour, were called atuæ paludatæ: thole of captains and 
cavaliers, with coats of arms, fhoracate : thoſe of ſol - 
diers, with cuiraſſes, /oricate: thoſe of ſenators and au- 
gurs, trabeite: thoſe of magiſtrates, with Jong robes, 
togate: thoſe of the people, with a plain tunica, tunicate: 
and laitly, thoſe of the women, with long trains, /to/ate. 
The Romans had another diviſion of ſtatues into divine, 
which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, &c.; Heroes, which were thoſe of the demi-gods, 
as Hercules &c.; and Augulti, which were thoſe of the 
emperors, as thoſe two of Cæſar and Auguſtus under the 
portico of the capitol. In repairing a ſtatue caſt ina 
mould, they touch it up with a chiſſel, graver, or other 
inſtcument, to finifh the places which have not come well 
off: they alſo clear off the barb, and what is redundant 
ia the joints and projectures. | 

STATURE. the ſize or height of a man. 

STATUTE, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies a law, ordinance, 
decree, & See Law, ©c. 

Statute, in our laws and cuſtoms, more immediate) 
ſignifies an act of parliament made by the three eſtates of 
the realm: and ſuch ſtatutes are either general, of which 
the courts at Weſtminſter muſt take notice, without plead- 

ing them; or they are ſpecial and private, which lait mul 
be pleaded. : 

STAVANGER, a port-town of Norway, in the province 
of Bergen, capital of the territory Stavenger, ſituated on 

a a peninſula in the German ocean: E. long. 6“ 30, N. 
lat. 59 30“. | . 

STAVEREN, a port-town of the United-Netherlands, ic 

the province of Welt Frieſland, fituated on the Zuyder- 
ſea: E. long. 5 12“, N. lat 539. 

STAY, in the ſea language, a big ſtrong rope faſtened t 
the top of one malt, and to the foot of that next before 
it towards the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and preves 
its falling aftwards or towards the poop 

STEADY, a word of command at ſea, for the man at *"* 
helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and not ® 
make angles (or yaws, as they call them) in and out. 


STEATITES, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a name 7 


a 


late authors, to a ſubſtance called, in Engliſh, ſoap-earth. 

Dr Woodward much recommends it as a ſubſtance for 

making porcelain; and repeated trials of it have been made 

ſince his time, and ſome of them very lately; in all which 

it has afforded the fineſt earthen-ware ever made with us, 

and promiſes fair, with good management, for the equal- 

ling any in the world. It is dug in many parts of Devon- 

ſhire and Cornwall, and the neighbouring counties ; the 

cliff of the Lizard-point is almolt wholly compoſed of it, 

and the adjacent little iſlands abound with it; and from 

all theſe places it might be brought, at a ſmall expence, 

in any quantities. It is known from all other earths by 
theſe characters : it is compoſed of extremely fine parti- 

cles; and is of a firm, equal and regular texture, and a 

great weight, It is very firm and hard as it hes in the 

earth, but when it has been ſome time expoſed to the air, 

it becomes almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs. Ir is of a perfectly 

fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy ſurface, ſofter to the touch than 
any ether ſpecies of earth, and does not at all adhere to 
the tongue, or (tain the fingers in handling; but d aun 
along a rough ſurface, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it 
marks it with a fine and even white line, In colour it is 
a clear white, veined and yariegated very beautifully with 
purple of different degrees of deepneſs; and is of ſo fine 
a ſtructure of parts, that when cut into thin pieces, it is 
in ſome degree tranſparent, It makes no efferveſcence 
with acids, and burns to a pure white, even in its pur- 
ple parts, 

STEATOMA, a kind of encyſted tumour, conſiſting of a 
matter like ſuct or lard, ſoft, without pain, and without 
diſcolouring the ſkin. 

STEEL, a kind of iron refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients. See CHEMISTRY, p. 134. 

STEEL GLASSES, a name given by ſome authors to the me- 
talline ſpheres uſed in optics. Theſe, according to Car- 
dan, are made of three parts of braſs, one part of tin, and 
one of filver, with an eighteenth part of antimony; but 
moſt either totally leave out the filver, or add only a 
twenty-fourth part, to ſave the expence, There are many 
other methods, directed by ſeveral authors; but moſt uſe 
arſenic and tartar mixed with the metals. Theſe are af- 


terwards to be poliſhed with emery, rotten-ſtone, putty, 
and the like 


STEEL-YARD. See Mecuanics. 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the weſtern 
end of a church, to hold the bells. Steeples are deno- 
minated from their form, either ſpires or towers; the 
firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhing either co- 
nically or pyramidically; the latter are mere parallelo- 
bipeds, and are covered a- top platform- like. 
STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part of the ſhip next 
below the quarter · deck, before the bulk-head of the great 


See the next article. | 


STEERING. in navigation, the directing a veſſel from one 
place tO another by means of the helm and rudder. He 

is held the beſt (teerſman who cauſes the leaſt motion in 

Putting the helm over to and again, and who beſt keeps 

"the ſhip from making yaws, that is, from running in and 
out. See NAviGaTIoON. 


STEEVE, on board'a ſhip. The ſeamen ſay the bowſprit 
or the beak-head of a ſhip ſteeves, when it ſtands too up- 
Tight, or not ſtraight enough foreward. 
2 


Vor. III. N“ 95. 


„ 


cabin, where the ſteerſman ſtands in molt ſhips of war. 
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STEGANIUM., See SLarTs, 
STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret writing, or of 
writing in cyphers known only to the perſons correſpond- 


ing. 

STEGEBURG, a port-town of Sweden, in the province 
of Eaſt Gothland, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic: E. 
long. 169. N. lat. 582 30“. | 

STEGNOTICS, in medicine, remedies proper to cloſe and 
ſtop the oritices of the veſſels or emunctories when relaxed, 
ſtretched, lacerated, c. ſuch as pomegranate-leaves and 
roſes, plaintain-leaves, tormentil-roots, Oc. 

STELLATE, among botanilis, expreſſes leaves which 
grow not leis than fix at a joint, and are arranged like 
the rays of a ſtar. 

STELLERA, in botany, a genus of the octandria mono- 
gynia claſs. It has no calix, the corolla conſiſts of four 
ſegments ; the ſtamina are very ſhort ; and there is but 
one roſtrated feed. There are two ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain. 

STELLIONATE, in Scots law. Se: Law, Tit. xxxiii 36. 

STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing out of the 
root, and which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 

Srru of a ſhip, that main piece of umber which comes 
bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed, as they 
call it; that is, pieced in; and riſes compaſhng right be- 
fore the forecaſtle. This (tem it is which guides the 
rake of the ſhip, and all the butt-ends of the planks are 
fixed into it. This, in the ſection of a firſt-rate ſhip, is 
called the main ſtem. 

STEMPLES, in mining. croſs-bars of wood in the ſhafts 
which are ſunk to mines. In many places the way is to 
fink a perpendicular hole or ſhaft, the ſides of wh.ch they 
ſtrengthen from top to bottom with wood-work, to pre- 
vent the earth from falling in: the tranſverſe pieces of 
wood uſed for this purpoſe, they call ſtemples; and by 
means of theſe the miners, in ſome places, deſcend with- 

out uſing any rope, catching hold of theſe with their 
hands and feet. 

STENOGRAPHY, the art of writing ſhort-band. See 
SHORT-HAND WRITING. | 


STENONIAN pucr, in anatomy. See AxATroux, p. 
307 | 
STEP of the maſt and capſtan, in a ſhip, is that piece of 


timber whereon the maſts or capſtans do ſtand at bottom. 
STEPHEN, or Sr. STEPHEN'S DAY, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on the 26th of December, in 
memory of the firſt martyr St. Stephen. 
STERCULIA, in botany, a genus of the moncecia mono- 
delphia claſs. The calix both of male and female conſiſts 
of five ſegments; neither of them have any corolla: the 
male has 15 filaments; the germen reſts upon a column ; 
and there are five capſules containing many ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, oth natives of India. | 
STEREOGRAPHIC yrojecT1ON, is the projection of 
the circles of the ſph-re on the plane of ſome one great 
circle,” the eye being placed in the pole of that eircle. 
STEREOGRAPHY. the art of drawing the forms and fi- 
gures of the ſolids upon plane. | 
STEREOMETRY, that part of geometry which teaches 
how to meaſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to find the ſolidity or 
ſolid content of bodies, as globes, cylinders, cubes, veſſels, 
ſhips, &c. See GEOMETRY. 


STEREOTOMY, the art or a of cutting ſolids, or ma- 
7T T king 
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king ſections thereof, as walls or other members in the 
probes of architecture. 

STERILITY, the quality of a thing that is barren, in op- 
poſition to fertility, f 

Nature has annexed ſterility to all monſtrous produc 

tions, that all the creation might not degenerate, Hence 
the ſterility of mules, c. | 

STERLING, a term frequent in Britiſh commerce. A 
pound, ſhilling, or penny ſterling, ſignifies as much as a 
pound, ſhilling, or penny of lawful money of Great Bri- 
tain, as ſetiled by authority. See Monty. 

STERN of a /hip, uſually denotes all the hindermoſt part 
of her, but properly it is only the outmoſt part abaft. 
STERNBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle of Up- 
per Saxony and marquiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated 
twenty-three miles north-eaſt of Frankfort upon the O- 

der, 


STERNOHYOIDZAUS, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, 
p. 223. 

STERNUM, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 175 

STERNUTATORY, a medicine proper to produce ſnee- 
Zing. Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle and violent, 
Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, marjoram, tobacco, 
and the whole faſhionable tribe of ſnuffs. Of the latter 
kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, pellitory, &c. 

STETIN, a city and port-town of Germany, io the circle 
of Upper Saxony. capital 'of the duchy of Pomerania, 
ſituated on the welt ſhore of the river Oder: E long. 
14* 5o', N lat 53 30“. 

STEVENAGE. a market-town of Hertfordſhire, ſitua- 
ted thirty miles north of London, and ten north-weſt of 
Hertford, 

STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office of 
which is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs for 
the daily uſe of the family, &c. 


STEws, were alſo places anciently permitted in England to 


women of profeſſed incontinency, for the proffer of their bo- 
dies to all comers, Theſe were under particular rules and 
laws of diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the manor. 

STEWARD, an officer appointed in another's ſtead or 
place. and always taken for a principal officer withio his 
juriſdiction. Of theſe there are various kinds, The 
greateſt officer under the crown is the lord high ſteward 
of England, an office that was anciently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leiceſter, till forfeited by Simon de Mount 
fort to king Henry III. But the power of this officer is 
ſo very great, that it has not been judged ſafe to truſt it 
any longer in the hands of a ſubject, excepting only pro 
hac vice, occaſionally; as, to officiate at a coronation, at 
the arraignment of a nobleman for high-treaſon, or the 
like. During his office, the ſteward bears a white ſtaff 
in his hand; and the trial, &c. ended, he breaks the 
ſtaff, and with it his commiſhon expires. There is like- 
wiſe a lord ſteward of the king's houſehold, who is the 
chief officer of the kings court, has the care of the king's 
houſe, and authority over all the officers and ſervants of 
the houſehold, except ſach as belong to the chapel, cham- 
ber, and ſtable. | 

STEWART, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. iv. 5. 

STEWARTEA, in botany, a genus ef the monadelphia 
polyandria claſs, The calix is {imple ; the ſtigma is 


quinqueſfid; the berry has five lobes, and one ſeed, There 
35 but one ſpecies, 2 native of Virginia. 
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STEYNING, a borough-town of Suffolk: Gtuated x 
miles ſouth of London, and thirteen miles weſt of Lew 
It ſends two mem ers to parliament. 7 

STIBIUM, or AxTimoxy. See CHEMISTR&Y, p. 8, 1: 

STICKLEBACK, in ichthyology. See Gasrerosry,, 

STIGMA, in botany. See Boraxr, p. 637. | 

STIGMATA, the apertures in different parts of the bod 
of inſets, communicating with the tracheæ, or air-veſſey, 
and ſerving for the offi-e of reſpiration. 

ST1GMATA, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on the 
left ſhoulders of the ſoldiers when liſted, 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, was iaflicded iy. 
on ſlaves as a puniſhment, but more frequently as a m 
to know them by, in which caſe it was done by applyicy 
a red-hot iron marked with certain letters to their fore. 
heads, till a fair impreſſion was made, and then pourir 
ink into their furrows, that the inſcription might be the 
more conſpicuous, 

STILE. See STYLE, 

STILES, in carpentry, denote the upright pieces which 
£2 from the bottom to the top of any wainſcot, or the 

ke. 

STILLATITIOUS o1Ls, ſuch as are produced by dif. 

tillation, in oppoſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſos, 


. 

STILL-zorToms, in the diſtillery, a name given by ths 
traders to what remains in the ſtill after the working the 
waſh into low wines, Theſe bottoms are procured in the 
greateſt quantity from the malt-waſh, and are of ſo much 
value to the diſtiller. in the fattening of hogs, Cc that 
he often finds them one of the moſt valuable articles 0 

the buſineſs. 

STIMULATING, a property in bodies, whereby thej 
vellicate and cauſe vibrations and inſlections of the fibre 
of the nerves, and a greater derivation of nervous flu 
into the parts affected. Stimulants produce pain, heat, 
redneſs, Cc. | 

STING, an apparatus in the body of certain inſeds, i 
form of a little ſpear, ſerving them as a weapon of offence, 
See Apis 

STINT, in zoology. See ALavDa. 

STIPA, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia clas 
The calix conſiſts of two valves, containing one flower; 
the exterior valve of the corolla terminates in an aun 
and it is jointed at the baſe. There are ſeven ſpecies, 
only one of them, viz. the pennata, or feather-grals, 4 
native of Britain, p 

STIPEND, among the Romans, ſigniſied the ſame with 
tribute; and hence ſtipendiarii* were the ſame wich Ut 
butarii. | 

ST1eEND, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. v. 10, Cc. 

STIPULATION, ia the civil law, the act of ſtipulatigg, 
that is, of treating and concluding terms and conditions 
to be inſerted in a contraſt. Stipulations were anclent 
ly performed at Rome, with abundance of ceremonts 
the firſt whereof was, that one party ſhould interrag?* 
and the other anſwer, to give his conſent, and obl'g 
himſelf. By the ancient Roman law, no body col 
ſtipulate but for himſelf ; but as the tabelliones ve 
public ſervants, they were allowed to ſtipulate for tit! 

maſters; and the notaries, ſucceeding the tabelliones, ha" 
innen ted the ſame privilege. 


STIRLA pucur, in Germany, is part of the Ae 


4 


- Was Wed, *. 
Auſtria, bounded by the duchy of Auſtria on the north, 
by Huagary on the eaſt, and by Carinthia and Carniola 
on the ſouth-weſt. 

STIRLING. a town of Scotland, capital of the county of 
Siurl:ng : ſituated on the river Forth, thirty miles north 
welt of Edinburgh; defended by a caſtle and other works. 

STIRRUP, in the manege, a reſt, or ſupport for the 
horleman's foot, ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, 
and to enable him to mount, 

STirrUP of a ſhip, a piece of timber put upon a ſhip's keel, 
when ſome of her keel bappens to be beaten off, and they 
cannot come conveniently to put or fit in a new piece; 
then they patch in a piece of timber, and bind it on with 
an iron, which goes under the ſhip's keel, and comes up 
on each fide of the ſhip, where it is nailed ſtrongly with 
ſpikes ; and this they call a ſtirrup. 

STIVES, the ancient Thebes, in the province of Achaia, 
now Livadia, in European Turkey. 

STOCKHERN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of Liege: ſituated on the river 
Maes, twelve miles north of Maeſtricht. 

STOCK, in gardening, c. the {tem or trunk of a tree, 

STOCK BRIDGE, a borough-town of Hampſhire, ſitua- 
ted ſeven miles north-weſt of Wincheſter. It ſends two 
members to parliament £ 

STOCK-BROKER, See BROKER R, and the next article. 

STOCK-JOBBiNG, the art or myſtery of trafficking in the 
public ſtocks or funds, See STocks. 

STOCKHOLM, the capital city of Sweden, fituated on 
ſeveral (mall iſlands in the Meller Lake: E. long. 189, 
N. lat. 59 3o'. three hundred miles north-eaſt of Co- 
penhagen, mince hundred north-eaſt of London, and four 
hundred welt of Peterſburgh. It is neither walled nor 
fortified, being ſufficiently ſecured by nature, with little 
racks and iſlands, which ſurround it, though it has a 
ſpacious harbour ſufficient for the largeſt fleets. -That 
part of the town which is properly the city, ſtands upon 


circumterence, but the ſuburbs on the adjacent iſland 
are much Jarger, 'The inhabitants are computed about 
thirty thouſand. : 

STOCKING, that part of the cloathing of the leg and 
foot which ſcreens them from the cold &c. Anciently, 
the only ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or of milled 
taffs ſewed cogether; but ſince the invention of kanting 
and weaving ſtockings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, Gc. 
the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite out of doors. 

STOCKPORT, a market - town of Cheſhire, ſituated thirty- 
four miles north-eaſt of Cheſter, 

O KTON, a port-town of Durham, ſituated near 

4 mouth of the river Tees, ſixteen miles ſouth of Dur- 


am. 
STOCKZOW, a town of Bohemia, in the duchy of Sileſia, 
"uated on the river Viſtula, thirty-ſeven miles ſouth. eaſt 
of Troppaw 
CES, or PunLic Fuvps in England. As there are few 
jets of converlation more genera! than the value of 
bels, and hardly any thing fo little underſtood, we ſhall 
a give account of them in as clear and conciſe a man- 
er as poſſible; preſenting our teaders with the rationale 
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a little iſland that is not more than a mile and a half in 
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of the ſtocks, and a ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral compa- 
nies*, deſcribing the nature of their ſeparate funds, the 
uſes to which they are applied, and the various purpoſes 
they anſwer, both with 'reſpe&t to the government, the 
companies themſelves, and the community in general. 

In order to have a clear idea of the money-tranſac- 
tions of the ſeveral companies, it is neceſſary to know 
ſomething of money in general; and the difference between 
that and the current ſpecie. See the article Moxkv. 

Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſa- 


ries and accommodations of life; and paper money is the 


repreſentative of that ſtandard to ſuch a degree, as to 1up+ 
ply its place, and to anſwer all the purpoles of gold and ſil- 
ver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this repreſentative 
of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that 
office or company who delivers it: which credit conſiſts in 
its always being ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever re- 
quired. This is exactly the caſe of the bank ot England: 
the notes of this company are of the ſame value as the cur- 
rent coin, as they may be turned into it whenever the poſ- 
ſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as notes are a kind of money, 
the counterfeiting them is puniſhed with death as well as 
coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in the bank, and ex- 
changing it for notes (though they bear no intereſt) is attend- 
ed with many conveniencies ; as they are not only ſafer 
than money in the hands of the owner himſelf, but as the 
notes are more portable and capable of a much mote eaſy 
conveyance; fince a bank note for a very large ſum may 
be ſent by the poſt, and, to prevent the deſigns of robbers, 
may, without damage, be cut in two, and ſent at two ſe- 
veral times. Or bills, called bank poſt-vills, may be had 
by application at the bank, which are particularly calcula. 
ted to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable 
to the order of the perſon who takes them our at a certain 
number of days after fight ; which gives an opportunity to 
ſtop bills at tlie bank if they ſhould be loſt, and prevents 
their being ſo eaſily negotiared by ſtrangers as common bank 
notes are: and, whoever conſiders the hazard, the expence 
and trouble there would be in ſending large ſums of gold and 
ſilver to and from diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this as a 
very ſingular advantage. Beſide which, another benefit at- 
tends them ; for if they are deſtroyed by time, or other ac- 
cidents, the bank will, on oath being made of ſuch acci- 
dent, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to the perſon 
who was in poſſeſſion of them. 2 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in theſe three 
particulars, 1 They are always of the ſame value. 2. 
They are paid off without being transferred; and, 3. They: 
bear no intereft : while ſtocks are a ſhare in a company's 
funds, bought without any condition of having the princi- 
pal returned. India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, tho” 
erroneouſly, denominated ſtock) are to be excepted; they 
being made payable at fix months notice, either on the fide 
of the company or of the poſſeſſor. 

By the word och was originally meant, a particular ſum. 
of money contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a. 
company to carry on acertain trade, by means of which the 
perſon became a partner in that trade, and received a ſhare 
of the profit made thereby, in proportion to the money em- 

ployed. 


. 1 general account only was given under the words COMPANY, and BANK, as it would be neceſſary to reſume- 
eenaection with the preſent article, the better to illuſtrate it. 15 
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ployed. But this term has been extended farther, though 
improperly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been 
lent to the government, on condition of receiving a certain 
intereſt till the money is repaid, and which makes a part of 


the national debt. As the ſecurity both of the government 
and of the public companies is eſteemed preferable to that 
of any prirate perſon, as the ſtocks are negotiable and may 
be ſolid at any time, and as the intereit is always punctually 
paid when due; fo they are thereby enabled to borrow mo- 
ney on a lower intereſt thay what could be ovtained from 
lending it (o private perſons, where there mult be always ſome 
danger of loſing both principal and intereſt. 

Bat as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed 
for a particular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a cer- 
tain ſum, it neceſſarily follows, that when that fund is com- 
pleated, no ſtock can be bought of the company; though 
ſhares already purchaſed may be transferred trom one per- 
ſon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequently a 
great diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, 
and what is given for them when transferred: for if there 
are more buyers than ſellers, a perſon who is indifferent 
about ſelling will not part with his ſhare without a conſi- 
derable profit to himſelt ; and, on the contrary, if many are 
diſpoſed to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of 
ſach ſhares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impatience 
of thoſe who want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie. 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome 
idea of the nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt prac- 
tice called flock jobbing, the myſtery of which conſiſts in 
nothing more than this: The perſons concerned in that 
practice, who are denominated ſtock jobbers, make contracts 
to buy or ſell, at a certain diltant time, a certain quantity 
of ſome particular ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, 
according as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch 
ſtock, by raiſing rumours and ſpreading fiftitious (tories in 
order to induce people either to fell out in a hurry, and 
conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock, or to be 
come unwilling to fell, and conſequently to make it dearer, 
if they are to receive ſtock. 

The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general 
poſſeſſed of any real ſtock; and when the time comes that they 
are to receive or deliver the quantity they have contracted 
for, they only pay ſuch a ſum of money as makes the dif 
ference betu een the price the ſtock was at when they made 
the con:ract, and the price it happens to be at when the 
contract is fulfilled; and it is no uncommon thing for per- 
ſors not worth 100 l. to make contracts for the buying or 

| ſelling 100,000 l. ſtock. In the language of Exchange Al- 
ley, the buyer in this caſe is called the Bull, and the ſeller 
the Bear. 

Beſide theſe, there are another ſet of men, who, though 
of a higher rank, may properly enough come under the 
ſame denomination, Theſe are your great monied men, 
who are dealers in ſtock, and contracters with the government 
whenever any new money is to be borrowed. Theſe in- 
deed are not ſictitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock; 
but by raiſing falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by 
pretending to buy or ſell large quantities of ſtock on a ſud- 
den, by uſing the fore-mentioned ſet of men as their inſtru- 
ments and other like practices, are enabled to raiſe or lower 
the ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure. 

However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on 
account of its being more profitable to the proprietors, or 
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any thing that will really, or only in imagination, aceg 
the credit of a company, or endanger th- government, b 
which that credit is ſecured, mull naturally have a conf. 
derable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with refpet to the 
intereſt of the proprietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a tradi; 
company which produces 5 J. or 6 J. per cent, per ang. 
muſt be more valuable than an anauity with g -y<rnment ſe. 
curity, that produces no more thang | or 4 1 per cent. 
per annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock mult iell at a higher 
price than ſuch an annuity. Though it mult be obſerved, 
that a ſhore in the ſtock of a trading company producing 
5 |. or 6 |. per cent, per annum, will not fetch ſo much 
money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum; becauſe the ſecurity of the company is not rec. 
kon: d equal to that of the government, and the continuance 
of their paying ſo much per annum is more precarious, ag 
their dividend is, or ought to be, always in proportion to 
the profits of hair trade. 

As the ſtock: of the Eaſt India, the bank, and South-Sez 
companies, are di\tinguiſhed by different denominatioas, and 
are of a very different nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory 
of each of them, together with an account of the different 
ſtocks each is voſſeſſed of; beginning with the Ealt India 
company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. 


Of the Eaſt India Company. 


There is no trading company in Europe, the Dutch Ext 
India company excepted, which can be put in competition 
with this. Its was firſt eſtabliſhed in the latter end of the 
reign of queen Ehzabeth; and its privileges have been en- 
larged, or confirmed, by almoſt every monarch ſince, Its 
ſhares, or ſabſcripticons. were originally only 50 l. ſterling; 
and its capital only 369,891 l. 5 s. but the directors ha- 
ving a conſiderable di dend to make in 1676, it was agreed 
to join the profits to the capital, by which the ſhares were 
doubled, and conſ-quently each became of 100 l. value, and 
the capital 3 39.782 l. 10 8.; to which capital, if 963,639! 
the profits of the company to the year 168 5, be added, ids 
whole ſtock will be found to be 1,703, 402 l. | 

However, this company having fuitained ſeveral loſt 
by the Dutch, and the ſubjects of the great Mogul, was 8 
a declining way at the Revolution, when the war with France 
reduced it ſo low, that it appearing ſcarcely poſlibly to b 
ſupported, a new one was erected. The merchants formity 
the new Eaſt India company received their charter in 169, 
having, in conſideration of the grant thereof, lent the 5e. 
vernment two millions at 8 per cent, per annum; and 
ing their trade with vigour, they ſoon carried on twice 
buſineſs that was ever done by the old company. BY 1. 
ter the two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in à ſepari: 
ſtate, means were contrived to unite them; which wa © 
fected in 1702, when a new charter was granted chem onde 
the title of the United Company of Merchants tracing 
the Eaſt Indies. | be 

To the two millions advanced by the new companſ | 
united company in the 6th of queen Anne lent the go”, 
ment 1,200,000 l. which made their whole loan _—_— 
3. 200.000 | A further ſum was «Iſo lent by the conf 
in 1730, on a renewal of their charter, the intefe 0 
which is reduced to 3 per cent, and called the 19912 3 
cent. annuities. 0 

As to India ſtock, it is of a quite different e 1 
as that is not money put out to intereſt, but the 4% 
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gock of the company; and the proprietors of the ſhares, ia- 
lead of receiving a regular annuity, have a dividend of the 
prob ts ariſiog from the company's trade; which, as it is 
more valuable, theſe ſhares generally {ell at a price much 
abore the original value. wt = 2h 

As to the management of this united company, all per- 
ſons without exception, natives and - foreigners, men and 
women, are «admitted members of it, and 5001. in the 
lock of the company gives the owner a vote in the gene- 
ral contt, and 2000 |. qualifies him to be choſen a director. 
The directors are 24 in number, including the chairman, 
aod deputy chairman, who may be re- elected for four years 
faccefively. The chairman has a ſalary of 200 |. a year, 


god each of the directors 150 J. The meetings or courts of 


lirectors are to be held at leaſt once a- week; but ate com- 
mcnly oftener, being ſummoned as occafion requires, 

Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, 
who have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the 
company's buſineſs ; as the committee of correipondence, a 
committee of buying, a committee of treaſury, a houſe com- 
mittee, a committee of warehouſes, a commitee of ſhip- 
ping, a committee of accompts, a committee of law-ſuits, 
ard a committee to prevent the gown of private trade, 


Ge. who have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, 
warchouſe-keepers, Ge. 


Other officers of the company are governors and factors 


abroad; ſome of whom have guards of ſoldiers, and live in 
al the ſtate of ſovereign princes, 


Of the Bank of England. 


The company of the bank was incorporated by parlia- 
ment, inthe 5th and 6th years of king William and queen 
Mary, by the name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, in conſideration of the loan of 1, 200, oool. 
granted to the government, for which the ſubſcribers re- 
ceived almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the company 
re not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act 
of parliament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon 
in truſt for them to trade in any goods or merchandize ; 
but they may deal in bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling 
bullion, and foreign gold and filver coin, &c. ' 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth year of 
Sing William III. they were impowered to enlarge their 
capital ſtock to 2,201,1711. 10s. It was then alſo enac- 
ted, that bank-ſtock ſhould be a perſonal, and not a real 
eſtate; that no contract either in word or writing, for buy- 
ing or ſelling bank-ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs 
regiſtered in the books of the bank within ſeven days, and 
tne ſtuck transferred in 14 days; and that it ſhould be fe- 
ny, without benefit of clergy, to counterfeit the common 
eal of the hank, or any ſealed bank - bill, or any bank-note, 
or to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. | 

By another act paſſed in the 9th of queen Anne, the com- 
pity were impowered to augment their capital to 4,402,3431. 


and they then advanced 400.000 |. more to the go- 


bernment, and in 17:4 they advanced another loan of 
, doo odo l. 

4. third year of the reign of king George I. the in- 
_ of their capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. 
„den the bank agreed to deliver up as many exchequer-bills 
© amounted to 2,000,000 1. and to accept an annuity of 


22,0001, and it was declared lawful for the bank to call 
Vor. III. N®, 95. 2 
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from their members, in proportion to their intereſts in the 
capital ſtock, ſuch ſums of money as in a general court 
ſhould be found neceſſary. If any member ſhould negle& 
to pay his ſhare of the moneys ſo called for, at the time 
appointed by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon 
the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the bank not 
only to ſtop the dividend of fuch member, and to apply it 
toward payment of the money in queltion ; but alſo to [top 
the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch detaulter, and to charge 
him with an intereſt of 5 |. per cent. per annum for the 
money fo omitted to be paid: and if the principal and inte- 
reſt ſhould be three menths unpaid, the bank ſhould then 
have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock belonging tothe de- 
faulter as would ſatisfy the ſame. | £ 

After this the bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,000 1, 
lent to the government from 5 to 4 per cent. and pur- 
chaſed ſeveral other annuities, which were afterward re- 
deemed by the government, and the national debt due to 
the bank reduced to 1,600,000 |. But in 1742, the com- 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1,600,000 I. 
at 3 per cent, which is now called the 3 per cent. an- 
nuities, ſo that the government was now indebted to the 
company 3, 200, 0 I. the one half carrying 4, and the o- 
ther 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 
986,800 J. due to them in the exchequer-bills unſatisfied, 
on the duties for licences to ſell ſpirituous liquors by retail, 
ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to accept of an an- 
nuity of 29,442 J. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent, 
The company alſo agreed to advance the further ſum of 
1,000,000 |. into the exchequer, upon the credit of the 
duties arifing by the malt and land tax, at 4 per cent. for 
exchequer-bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe; in conſide- 
rution of which, the company were enabled to augment their 
capital with 986,800 J. the intereſt of which, as well as 
that of the other annuities, was reduced to 31. 10s per 
cent. till the 25th of December 1757, and from that time 
to carry only 3 per cent. 

And in ofder to enable them to circulate the ſaid exche- 
quer bills, they eſtabliſhed what is now called bank circula- 
tion: the nature of which not being well underſtood, we 
ſhall take the liberty to be a little more particular in its - 
explanation than we have been with regard to the other 
ſtocks, 

The company of the bank are obliged to keep cath ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer not only the common, but alſo any extra- 
ordinary demand that may be made upon them; and what- 
ever money they have by them, over and above the ſum 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in what 
may be called the trade of the company ; that is to fay, ia 
diſcounting bills of exchange, in buying of gold and ſilver, 
and in government ſecurities, G. But when the bank en- 
tered into the above mentioned contract, as they did not 
keep unemployed a larger ſum of money than what they 
deemed neceſſary to anſwer their ordinary and extraordinary 
demands, they cculd not conveniently take out of their cur- 
rent caſh ſo large a ſum as amillion, wifh which they were 
obliged, to furniſh the government. without either leſſening 
that ſom they employed in diſcounting, buying gold and ſil- 
ver, Oc. (which would have been very diſadvantageous to 
them, ) or inventing ſome method that ſhould anſwer all the 
purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh, The method 
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which they choſe, and which ſully anſwers their end, was 
as follows, | 
T hey opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, 
for a million of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 
10 p-r cent. andenterin'o a contratt to pay the remainder, 
or any part thereof, whenever the bank ſhall call upon them, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. fo advan- 
d; in coaſideration of which, the bank pays the ſubſcri- 
bes 4 per cent. interelt for the money paid in, and 4 per 
cent. for the whole ſum they agree to furuiſh; and in caſe 
a c ſhould be made upon them for the whole, or any part 


th-rcof the bank farther agrees to pay them at the rate of 


5 der cent, per annum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, 
which they are under an obligation to do at the end of the 
year. By this means the bank obtains all the purpoſes of 
keeping a million of money by them; and though the ſub 
ſcribers. if no call is made upon them (which 1s in general 
the caſe,) receive 64 per cent. for the money they advance, 
yet the company gains the ſum of 23,500 |. per annum by 
the contract ; as will appear by the following account. 
The bank receives from the government 
for the advance of a million { 30,000 
The bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance 
100,000 |. and engage to pay (when called 


for) 900,000 l more — — 6.500 
The clear gain to the bank therefore is 23.500 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould 
make no call on the ſubſcribers; which they will be very 
unwilling to do, becauſe it would not only leſſen their pro- 


Gr, but affect the public credit in general. 


Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, 
fince with this they deal very largely in foreign gold and 
filver, in diſcounting bills of exchange, &c. Beſide which, 
they are allowed by the government very conſiderabſe ſums 
annually for the management of the annuines paid at their 
office. All which advantages render a ſhire in their ſtock 
very valuable, though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt 
India ſtock. The company make dividends of the profits 
half. yearly, of which notice is publicly given; when thoſe 
who have occaſion for their money may readily receive it; 
but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permitted 
to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to 
the principal, ; | 

This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and 24 directors, who are annually elected by the 
general court, in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt India com 
P-ny. Thirteen, or more, compoſe a court of directors for 
m-naging the aff-irs of the company. | 

The officers of this company are very numerous, 


Gf the South-Sea Company. 


During the long war with France in the reign of queen 
Anne, the payment of the ſailors of the royal navy being 
neglected. and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were 
frequently obliged by their neceſſities to ſell theſe tickers 
to avaritious men at a diſcount of 40 l. and ſometimes 50 l. 
per cent. By this and other means the debts of the na- 
tion unprovid-d for by arliament, and which amounted to 
9,471,321 |. fell into the hands of theſe uſnrers. On 
which, Mr Harley, at that time chancellor of the. exche- 
quer, and afterward earl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to 
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allow the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies 61, 
per cent, per annum, and to incorporate them in order tg 
their carrying on a trade to the Sou h Sea; and they were 
accordingly incorporated under the title of the Governor ard 
Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading to the 
South-Seas and other parts of America, and tor encod. 
raging the Fiſhery, &c. 

Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of com- 
merce, it is certain the miniſtry never chought ſeriouſſy, da- 
ring the courle of the war, about making any ſettlements on 
the coalt of South America, which was what flattered the ex- 
pectations of the people; nor ws u indeed ever carried in- 
to execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this compa, 
ny. except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of U. 
trecht. for turmſhing the Spamards with negroes, of which 
this company w.s deprived hy the late convention between 
the courts of Great Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 6 

After this, ſome other ſums were lent to the government 
in the reign of queen Anne at 6 per cent In the third of 
George I. the intereſt of the whole was reduced to 5 per cent, 
and they advanced two millions more tothe government at the 
ſame intereſt, By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I it wa 
declared. that this company might redeem all or any of the 
reedeemable national debts, in conſideration 6+ which the 
company were empowered to augment their capital accor. 
ding to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the 
company to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchafing aunuities. ex- 
changing for ready money new exchequer- bills carrying on 
their trade c the company might, by ſuch means as they 
ſhould think proper. raiſe ſuch ſums of money as in a gere- 
ral court of the company ſnould de judged neceſiary, Tie 
company were allo impowered to raiſe money on contratts, 
bills, bonds, or obligations under their common feal, on the 
credit of their capital ſtock. Bat if the tub-governor, de. 
puty- governor, or other members of the company, ſhould 
purchaſe lands or revennes of he crown upon accoant of 
the corporation, or lead money by loan or anticipation 02 
any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only 0 
which a credit of loan was granted by parliam-nt, ſuch ſab- 
governor, or other member of the company, ſhould fotfet 
treble the value of tie money ſo lent. | - 

The fatal South Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 172% 
was executed upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The com-, 
ny had at firſt ſer out with good ſuceeſs, and the valve of 
their ſtock for the firſt five years had riſen faſter thao tit 
of any other company; and his Majeſty, after purch4""; 
10,000 |. ſtock, had conde:cended to be their gend. 
Things were in this fituation, when, taking advantage o, ins 
above (tatute, the South Sea bubble was projected. Tre 
pretended deſign of which was to raiſe a fund for cri 
on'a trade to the South Seas, and purchaſing nnuities, C3 
paid to the other compames : and propolals ere * 
and diſtributed. ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, * 
inviting perſons into it. The ſum n<-efſ:iry for cart 
on, together with the profits th t were to ariſe from " 
were divided into a certain number of ſhares, or ſvicrÞ 
tions; to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſ d to adventure ** 
in. And the better to carry on the deception, the r. 
engaged to make very large dividends, and actually dec = 
that every 100 | original ſtock would yield 50 | ry 
num; which occaſioned ſo great a rife of their ſtock. 
ſhare of 1001. was ſold for upward of 1000 l. 
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jn the month of July; but before the end of September it 
fell to 150 l. by which multitudes were ruined, and fuch 
a ſcene of diſtreſs occaſioned as is ſcarcely to be conceived. 
But the conſequences of this infamous ſcheme are too well 
known. - We ſhall paſs over all the other tranſactions of 
this company in the reign of king George I. as not material 
to our preſent purpoſe. 

By a ſtatue of the 6th of his late Majeſty, it was enacted, 
that from and after the 24th of June 1733, the capital ſtock 
of this e mpany which amount ed to 14,651,1031. 8s. 1d. 
and the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, ſhould be divi- 
ded into four equal parts; three-fourths of which ſhould be 
conv ried mto a joint ſtock, attended with annuities, after 
the rate ot 4 per cent until redemption by parliameot, and 
ſhould be called The new South Sea annuities ; and the o 
ther fourth part ſhould remain in the company as a trading 
capit l ſtock. attended with the reſidue of the annuities or 


furds payable at the exch-quer to the company for their 


whole capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame 
ſums allowed for charges of management, and with all et- 
fees, profits of trade, debts, puvideges and advantages be 
Icnging to the South Sea company. That the accomptant 
of the company ſhould twice every year, at Chriſtmas and 
midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an ccount 
of tne company's affairs, which ſhould be laid b-tore the 


next gener-l court, in order to their decla ing a dividend ; 


and all dividends ſhould be made out of the clear profits, 
and ſhould ror exceed what the company might reaſon. bly 
divide without incurring any 'arther debt; provided that 
the company ſhuuld not at any time divide more than 4 per 
cent, per annum, until their debts were diſcharged : and that 
the Seth Sea company, ind then trading ſtock, ſhould, ex- 
cluſvely om the new joint annuities, be liable to all the 
Ceb's and incumbrances of the company; and that the com- 
pany ſhould cauſe to be kept within the city of London, an 
mee and books, in which all transfers of the new annuities 
ſould be entered .nd figned by the party making ſuch tranſ- 
fer, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer 
ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his ac- 
ceptance, and no other method of transferring the annuities 
ſnould be good in law. 

The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are 
tox reduced to 31. per cent, 

This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub 
governor, deputy-governor, and 21 directors; but no perſon 
15 quahſied to be governor, his Majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch 
gevernor has, in his own name and right, 5000 J. in te tra- 
ding ſtock: the ſub-governor is to have 40001 the depuiy 
zo J. and a director 2000 l. in the ſame ſtock Ia every 
Leneral court, every member having in his own name and 
Tight 5001. in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 20001, two 
votes; if 3000! three votes; and if 5000] four votes. 

The Eaſt ndia Cmpany, the Bok of England, and the 

cuth Sea Company are the oniv incorporated bodies to 
4% chthe governmet is indebred, except the Million Bank, 
ole capital is only one million, conſtituted to purchaſe the 
rev: ſion of the long ex hequer orders. 

\- intereſt of all the debts owing by the government is 

2 reduced 3 per ceat. excepting only the annuities for 
x e years 1756 and 1758, the life-annmities, and the ex- 
10 Jer. orders: but the South Sea company üſtill continues 
vide four per cent. on their preſent capitai ſtock, which 

© are enabled to do from the profits they make on the. 
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into execution | 


3 1 3 
ſums allowed to them for management of the annuities pai 
at their office, and from the intereſt of annuities which are 
not claimed by the proprietors. cg | 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluc- 
tuating above and below par; ſo when a perſon who 15 not 
acquainted with tranſactions of that nature, reads in the 
papers the prices of ſtocks, where bank-itock is marked per- 
haps 1271. India ditto 134 a 1344. South Sea ditto 973, 
Sc. he is to underltand that a 100 l. of thoſe reſpective 
ſtocks ſell at ſuch a time for tnoſe ſeveral ſums. 

In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with 
another, it muit be remembered, that the intereſt due on 
them from the time of the laſt payment, is taken into the 
current price; aud the teller never receives any ſeparate con- 
fideration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where 
the intereſt due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid 
by the purchaſer oves and above the premium agreed for. 
But as the intereit on the different ſtocks is paid at differ- 
ent times, this, if not rightly underſtood, would lead a per- 
ſon not well acquainted with them into conſiderable miſtakes 
in his computation of their value ; ſome always having a 
quarter's intereſt due on them more than others, which 
makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference in the 
price, whea in reality there is none at all. Thus, for 
inſtance, old South Sea annuities ſell at preſent for . 854 


or £ 85 10s. while new South Sea annuities fetch only 


L 844, or { $4 15s. though each of them produce the 
lame annual ſum of { 3 per cent. but the old annuities have 
a quarier's intereſt more due on them than the new annui- 
ties, which amounts to 158 the exact difference. There is, 
however, one or two cauſes that will always make one ſpecies 
of annuities fell ſome what lower than another, though of 
the ſame real valae; one of which 1s, the annuities makin 
but a ſmall capital and there not being for that reaſon fo 
many people at all times ready to buy into it as into o- 
thers where the quantity is larger ; becauſe it is apprehend- 
ed, that whenever the government pays off the national debr, 
they will begin with that particular ſpecies of annuity the 
capital of which is the ſmalleſt 

A Rock may lik» «iſe be affected by the court of chancery; 
for if that court ſhoulc order the money which is under their 
direction to be laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, 
by having more purchaſers, will be raiſed to a higher price 
than any other of the like value. - 

By what has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how much 
the credit and intereſt of the nation depends on the ſupport 
of the public funds, While the annuities, and intereſt for 
money advanced, is there regularly paid, and the principal. 
inſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity not to be had 
in other nations) foreigners will lend us their property and 
all Europe be intereſted in our welfare; the paper ot the 
companies will be converted into money and merchandize, 
and Grear Britain can never want caſh-to carry her ſchemes. 

In other nations, credit is founded on the word of the 
the prince, if a monarchy; or that of the people, if a re- 
public: but here, it is eſtabliſhed on the intereſts of both 
prince and people which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity: for how- 
ever lovely and engaging honeſty may be in other reſpects, 
intereſt in money- matters will always obtain confidence; be- 
cauſe many people pay great regard to their intereſt, who 
have but little veneration for virtue. 
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' Yrocxs, among ſhip-carpenters, a frame of timber, and 
great poſts, made aſhgre, to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, 
and ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates. 


Hence we ſay, a ſhip is on the ſtocks, when ſhe is a- 


building, | 

STocks, a wooden machine to put the legs of offenders in, 
for the ſecuring of diſorderly perſons, and by way of 
puniſhment in divers cafes, ordained by ſtatute, Cc. 

STOEBE, in botany, a genus of the {yngenefia polygamia 
ſegregata claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous; the pap- 
pus is feathered ; and every floſcule has a five-leaved 
calix. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Athiopia. 


STOICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, the followers of 


Zeno, thus called from the Greek s TOA, which ſignifies a 
porch or portico, in regard Zeno uſed to teach under a 
portico or piazza. | 
To the praiſe of the Stoics in general, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, Jeſs intent than other philoſophers upon fri- 
volous and often dangerous ſpeculations, they devoted 
their ſtudies to the clearing up of thoſe great principles 
of morality which were the firmeſt ſupports of ſociety ; 
but the dryneſs and ſtiffneſs that prevailed in their wri- 
tings, as well as in their manners, diſguſted moſt of their 
readers, and abundantly leſſened their utility. Zeno's chief 
followers, among the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanthes, 
Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater, Panztius, 
Poſk lonius, and Epictetus; among the Romans, Cato, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, theemperor Antoninus, &c. The 
Stoics cultivated logic, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c. but eſpe- 
cially ethics. The praciples of their dogmata, of the former 
kinds, are, that there are certain catalepſias or comprehen- 
ſions, called innate ideas or principles, naturally found in 
the mind; that God is the ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe ; 
and, with the Platoniſts, that the world is an animal, by 
reaſon of God's inhabiting and informing every part there- 
of ; that nature is an artificial fire tending to generation; 
and that the world is at laſt to be deſtreyed by a confla- 
gration. As for the morality of the Stoics, it was couched 
much in paradoxes ; as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſh- 
ons, or perturbation of mind; that pain is no real evil, but 
that a wiſe man is happy in the midſt of torture, is always 
the ſame; and is always joyful ; that there is none elſe 
free; that none elſe ought to be eſteemed king, magi- 
ſtrate, poet, or philoſopher ; that all wiſe men are great 
men; that they are the only friends or lovers; that no- 
thing can happen to them beyond their expectations; that 
all virtues are inſenſibiy connected together; that all good 
things are equal, and equally to be deſired ; that good- 
neſs admits of ao increale or diminution. They own but 
one God, whom they however call by various names, 
as Fate, Jupiter, &c, by which they did not mean vari- 
ous things, but various powers and relations of the ſame 
thing. Providence they expreſſed under the name Fate, 
which Chryſippus defines to be a natural ſeries or com- 
poſition of things mutually following each other, by an 
immutable nexus or tie, fixed from all eternity, They 
held the immortality of the ſoul, | 
STOKEGOMER, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, ſitua- 
ted twenty.two miles welt of Welis. 
STOKESLY, a marxet-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated thirty 


miles north of York. 


STOLBERG, a town of Germany, 1a the circle of Upper 


/ The ſecond order conſiſts of {tones moderately 6% 


Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, ſifty-· eight miles 
north-weſt of Leipſic. OT ER 

STOLE, a ſacerdotal ornament wore by the Romiſh parig,. 
prielts over their ſurplice, as .a mark of ſuperiority in 
their reſpective churches ; and by other prielts, over the 
alb, at celebrating of maſs, in which caſe it goes a-cro( 
the ſtomach ; and by deacons, over the lett (houlder 
ſcarf-wiſe ; when the prieſt reads the goſpel for any — 
he lays the bottom of his ſtole on his head. The ſtole 
is a broad ſwath, or flip of ſtuff, hangiog from the neck 
to the feet, with three croſſes thereon. 

Groom of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his Majeſty's 
bed chamber, whoſe office and honour it is to prelent 
and put on his majelty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, eye 
morning, and to order the things in the chamber. 

Order of the STOLE, an order of knights inſtituted by the 
kings of Arragon. Another military order, at Venice, 
is called the order of the golden ttole ; thus called from 
a golden ſtole, which thoſe knights wore over their 
ſhoulder, reaching to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm and a half broad. None are raiſed to this order 
but patricians, or noble Venetians. 

STOMACH, in anatomy, See AxAaTonr, p. 258, 

STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion, &c. 

Stomachic corroboratives are ſuch as ſtrengthen the 
tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines; among which are car- 
minatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, zedoary, 
pimpinella, calamus, aromaticus, and arum. Of bark; 
and rinds, thoſe of canella alba, ſaſſafras, citrons, Seville 
and China oranges, &c. Of ſpices, pepper, ginger, 
cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and mace, 

STONES, in natural biſtory, are defined to be eſſentially 
compound foſhls, not inflammable, nor ſoluble is waiter 
or oil, nor at all dactile; found in continued ſtrata, or beds, 
of great extent ; formed either of a congeries of ſmall par- 
ticles, in ſome degree reſembling ſand, and lodged in a ſmoo- 
ther cementitious matter; or elſe of this cementitious matter, 

and the gritt or ſand- like particles, running together into 
one ſmooth maſs; or, finally, of granules cohering by con- 
ta, without any cementitious matter among them, or com- 
poſed of cryſtal or ſpar, uſually debaſed by earth, and often 
mixed with talc and other exiraneous particles. 

Of this claſs of foſfils there are three orders; and u- 
der theſe, eight genera. | 'q 

The firſt order comprehends all the coarſe, harſh, 2nd 
rough ſtones, of a lax texture, and compoſed of a vill 
gritt, reſembling ſand in form, and uſually immerſed i 
a cementitious matter, and of little natural bright; 
ſcarce capable of any poliſh, and naturally mouldering r 
way in form of powder from the tools of the workmen. 
The genera of this order are two, viz, the an mochiſta 
and pſaduria ; the former of which conſtizute our 80 
and rough ſlates; and the latter comprehends moi of ts 
ſtones uſed in building, particularly Portland ſtone. 


of a more compact and even texture, ſcarce diſting® 

able conſtruction, and affording no ſand-like particles d 
the view; of ſome natural brightneſs, capable of 40“ 
rable poliſh, and flying off from the tools of the work m0 
in form of ſmall chips. Under this order are ccuft 
hended the ſympexia and ſtegania. Th: 
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: Tl e third order conſiſts of ſtores of a very fine ſub- 
Nance and elegant ſtructure, naturally of a great bright- 
neſs, and capable of an elegant poliſh ; compoſed of 


granules of various ſhapes and ſizes, but uſually flattiſn, 


ſome times more, ſometimes leſs diſtin; and, in ſome 
ſpecies, running together into uniform maſſes, but never 
lodged in any cementitious ſubſtance, Of this order are 
the marbles, alabaiters, porphyries, and granites, 
groxk in the bladder, See Mepicine, and SURGERY. 

SroxE alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of ſome 
commodities. | 

A (tune of beef, at London, is the quantity of eight 
pounds; in Hertfordſuire, twelve pounds; in Scotland, 
ſixteen pounds, | 

GroxE CHATTER, in ornithology. See MoTaciLLa. 

STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or monu- 
ment of huge (ſtones on Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant 
from that city. . 

It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough ſtones, 
ranged one within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in 
the outermoſt and third rank, twenty feet high, and 
ſzyen broad; ſaſtaining others laid acroſs their heads, 
and faſtened by mortiſes ; ſo that the whole muſt have 
anciently hung together, 

Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed that it was a 
Britiſh temple ; and Dr Langwith thinks it might eaſily 
be made probable, at leaſt, that it was dedicated to the 
ſon and moon. Inigo Jones has given a fine ſcheme of 
the work, and ſtrives hard to perſuade the world, that 
it was Roman : but Dr Langwith, who took his mea- 
ſures on the ſpot, aſſures us he could by no means recon- 
cle them with that ſcheme, 

STONEY STRATFORD, a market-town of Buckingham- 
ſhire. fourteen miles north of Aileſbury. 

STOOL, in medicine, an evacuation or diſcharge of the 
feces, Oc. by the anus. 

STOPPER, in a ſhip, a piece of cable-laid rope, having a 
wale-knot at one end, with a laniard faſtened to it; and 
the other end is ſpliced round a thimble in the ring-bolts 
upon deck, and at the bits : its uſe is to ſtop the cable, 
that it may not run out too faſt ; in order to which, they 
make turns with the laniard about the cable, and the wale- 


knot (tops it, ſo that it cannot flip away faſter than is 
neceſſary, 


20d STORAKX, or Sry K Ax, * natural hiſtory, a dry and ſolid 
jble reſin, of a reddiſh colour, and a peculiarly fragrant ſmell ; 


of which there are two kinds, the ſtyrax calamita, or 
yrax in tears, and the ſtyrax vulgaris; whereof the for- 
mer is by far the purer and finer kind, imported in ſmall 
looſe granules, or elſe in large maſſes compoſed of ſuch 
granules ; it anciently uſed to be packed up in reeds, for 
the more ſecure carriage; whence the name, The com- 
mon ſtorax is likewiſe a fine and pure reſin, though leſs 
0 than the former ; and is brought to us in large lumps, 


bee, not formed of granules, but of one uniform conſiſtence. 
vuilte ele are the two genuine kinds of ſtorax; but nei- 
le mer of them is that met with in our ſhops, which 1s a 
ol kind of ſaw. duſt connected into lumps, by juſt ſo much 
mel of the ſtorax reſin as will make the other matters hang 
ppf together. This is what our 2pothecarics uſe, under the 
2 Dame of ſtorax ; but it is adviſeable to ſtrain carefully 
Thi the pure reſin 


from the filth, and uſ: no part of the latter. 


( 635 ) Os, 
to be uſed where they can be had, differ only in this; 
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that the granulated ſtorax flows naturally from the ſtyrax 
tree, and the common kind is obtained from the lame tree 
by inciſion. : 

Storax is brought to us from Syria, and the Eaſt-In- 
dies; and ought to be choſen pute, very fragrant, and 
of an acid taſte. It is much recommended as a detergent 
and balſamic, in diſorders of the breaſt t it is aiſo eſteem- 
ed a cordial, and is recommended in vertigoes and 0- 
ther diſorders of the head and nerves. 

Liquid STorAxX, in pharmacy, is a drug very different 
from the reſin above deſcribed ; being a reſinous juice, 
of the conſiſtence of venice-turpentine, or thicker : it is. 
when clean, pellucid, of a browniſh colour, with a caſt 
ſometimes of reddiſh, and ſometimes of greyiſh in it. Its 
ſmell is ſome what like that of common ſtorax, only much 
ſtronger, and even diſagreeable : its taſte is aerid, aro- 
matic, and ſomewhat birteriſh ; and it is oily, or urctu- 


ous. It ſhould be choſen thin, pellucid, of a clean drown 


colour, and of a very ſtrong ſmell. | 

STORGE, a greek term, frequently uſed for the parental 
inſtinct, or natural affection, which almoſt all animals 
bear their young; whereby they are moit powerfully 
moved to defend them from dangers, and procure for 
them ſuitable nouriſhment. 

STORK, in ornithology. See Ax DEA. 

STORM BID. See PROCELLAR1A. 

STORMAR, the ſouth diviſion of Holſtein, whereof Ham- 
burgh 1s the chief town. 

STORTFORD, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, thirty 
miles north of London. | | 
STOVES, in gardening, are buildings erected for the pre- 
ſervation of tender exotic plants, which, without that 
aſſiſtance, will not bear the cold of our winter, becauſe 

they require an artificial warmth, 

Stoves are of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the dry and the bark. ſtoves, 

The dry ſtove has the flues, in which the ſmoke is 
carried, either laid under the pavement of the floor, or 
erected in the back part of the houſe over each other, ard 
returned fix or eight times all along the (ſtove, In theſe 
{toves the plants are placed on ſcaffolds, and benches of 
boards, raiſed above one another; and the plants prin- 
cipally preſerved in theſe are the aloes, ceruſes, eu- 
phorbiums, tithymals, and other ſucculent plants, which 
are impatient of moiſture in winter, and therefore are not 
to be kept among trees, or herbaceous plants, which per- 
ſpire freely. 

The bark-ſtoves are made with a large pit, nearly of 
the length of the houſe, which is three feet deep, and 
fix or ſeven feet wide. This pit is to be filled with freſh 

tanner's bark to make a hot-bed, and in this the pots 
containing the tender plants are to be plunged. 


STOURBRIDGE, a market-town, nineteen miles north 


of Worceſter, 
STOUTH-z1szF, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 20. 
STOW, a market-town, twenty miles eaſt of Glocelter. 
STOWAGE, in the ſea-language, the placing gouds or- 


derly in the hold of a ſhip, viz. the heavieſt next the 
ballaſt, Ce. 


STOWEY, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, eighteen miles 
welt of Wells. 


% 


STOW-MARKET, atown of Suffolk, ten miles eaſt of Bury. * 


7X + STRA- 


1 

STRABISMUS, $qQuixTinG, a diſtortion of the eyes, 
whereby their pupils are tarned from, inltead of being 
d.reRed towards, objects at which they look: ſometimes 
only one eye, but more frequently both are thus affected. 
See MEDi1CiNE, p. 155. 

STRAIN, ia ſurgery, a violent extenſion of the finews, or 
tendons, of ſome muſcle. . 

STRAIT, is a narrow paſſage out of one ſea into another, 
as thoſe of Gibraltar and Magellan. 

STRAKES, ia the (ea-language, lignify the uniform ranges 


ot planks on the bottom, decks, and tides of ſhips; and 


the garboard-ſtrake is that next the keel. 

STRALSUND, a ſtrong city and port-town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony and duchy of Pomerama. 
ſabje& to Sweden: E. long. 13* 22“, and N lat. 54* 23'. 

STRAND, fignifies any ſhore of the ſea, or bank of a great 
river: hence an immunity from paying cultoms on goods 
or veſſels, was anciently expreſſed by ſtrand and ſtream. 

STRANDED, among ſeamen, is faid of a ſhip that is 
driven aſhore by a tempeſt, or runs on ground through 
ill (teerage, and fo periſhes. 

STRANGFORD, a town. of Ireland, that gives name 
to a loch and bay in the county of Down and province 
of Uliter, fituated nine miles eaſt of Down. a 

STRANGURY, in medicine a ſuppreſſion of urine, See 
MEep1cixe, p. 160. 

STRANRAER, a parliament-town of Scotland, fituated 
ia the ſhire of Galloway, on a bay of the frith of Clyde. 

STRAPS M a /aadle, are ſtrong leather-thongs, nailed to 
the bows of a laddle, in order to make the girths, Sc. 
faſt. 

STRAPADO, a kind of military puniſhment, wherein the 
criminal is hailted up by a rope, and let down, fo that, 
by the weight of his body in the fall, his arms are diſ- 
located. 

STRASBURG, a free imperial city of Germany, capital 
of the landgraviate of Allace, fituated near the weſtern 
bank of the Rhine, in E. long. 7 35', and N. lat. 48? 
29”. 

STRATA, in natural hiſtery, the ſeveral beds or layers of 
diff-rent matters, whereof the body of the earth is com- 

oſed. 
| The ſtratæ include all the layers of earths, minerals, 
metals, ſtones, Cc. lying under the upper tegument, or 
ſtratum, the tarf or mould. 

The time when theſe ſeveral ſtrata were laid, was 
doubtleſs at the creation ; unleſs, with ſome great natu- 
raliſts, as Steno, Dr. Woodward, c. we ſuppoſe the 
globe of the earth to have been diſſolved by the deluge. 

STRATAGEM, ia the art of war, any device for the de- 
ceiving and ſurpriſing an enemy. 

STRATEGUS, in Grecian antiquity, an annual officer a- 
mong the Athenians, whereof there were two choſen, to 
command the troops of the ſtate. 

STRATFORD, a populous market-town of Warwickſhire, 
ſituated on the river Avon, fix miles ſouth of Warwick; 
remarkable for being the birth-place of the inimitable 
Shakeſpeare, and latcly for the Jubilee held there in ho- 
nour of his memory, September 1769. 

STRATHNAVER, a ſubdiviſion or diſtri of the county 
of Sutherland, in Scoiland, having the Caledonian ocean 
on the north and welt. 


STRATIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the ranging any thing 
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to be calcined in feveral layers or ſtrata one abore 22. 
other, 

STRATIOTES, ia botany, a genus of the polyandria hex. 
agynia clals, The ſpatha conſiſts of two leaves, and ths 
per:aathium of three ſegments ; the corolla has three p2- 
tals, and the berry has fix cells There are two ſpecies 
one of them, viz, the aloides, water-aloe, or freſh-wair 
ſoldier, a native of Britain. 

SI RATION, a market-town of Cornwal, fituated a lit: 


ſouth of the Brutol channel, fourteen miles north-we(t 
of Launceiton. 


SIR 4WBERRY, in botany. See Fracar, 
STKAWBERKRY-TREE, in botany. See ArBuTvVs, 
SIRENG IH, ia phyſiology, the ſame with force or power, 
SIRENGTHENERS, ia pharmacy, medicines that add 
to the bulk add ürmaeſs of the ſolids : and ſuch are all 
abſorbent, agglutinant, and aſtringent medicines. 
STRLA, in the ancient architecture, the ſame with the fu 
tings of columns. See FLuTEs. 
STRIATED LEar, among botaniſts, one that has a number 
ot longitudinal turrows on its fur face. 
STRiGONENSIS TEN NA, earth of Siriganium, in the 
materia medica, a red earth, ot the bole kind, found 2 
bout the gold-mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and ul:l 
in tome places as an aſtringent and ſudoritc. 

It is but of a coarſe and impure texture, and hyghter 
than molt of the boles ia colour; i is of a ſtrong, but 
dull red, and is of a tolerably ſmooth ſurface ; it 1s ap! 
to crumble to pieces between the fingers, and Rains tue 
fkin in handling; it melts freely in the mouth, and has 
remarkable ſmoothnefs, but very little aſtringency in its 
talte, and leaves a ſenſible grittineſs between the teeth; 
it is ſometimes veined and ſpotted with ſmall molecule of 
ws Ie: like the whitiſh variegations of the red Freaca 

ole. 
STRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, containing four buſhels 
STRIKE, among ſeamen, is a word variouſly uſed: watts 
ſhip, in a fight, or on meeting with a fhip of war, les 
down or lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half-malt high, they 
fay the ſtrikes, meaning ſhe yields, or ſubmits, or pig; 
' reſpect to the ſhip of war. Alfo, when a thip touch 
ground, in thoal-water, they fay ſhe ſtrikes. An! whe 
a top-malt is to be taken down, the word of command! 
Strike the top-maſt, &c. 
STRIX, ia ornithology, a genus belonging to the order d 
accipitres, The bill is hooked, but has no cere or vi) 
the noltrils are covered with ſetaceous feathers ; the ei 
is very large, as are alſo the ears and eyes; and the tongs? 
is bid. There are twelve ſpecies, comprehending 
the owl- kind. They are night-birds, and feed upon m 
bats, Cc. | 
STROBILUS, among botaniſts. See BoraxY, p. 63 
STROMA TE Us, in ichthyology, a genus belong 
the order of apodes. The head is compreſſed, tue! 
are in the jaws and palate; the body 1s oval, and {0 
and the tail is ferked. There are two ſpecies. 3 
STROMBOLl, one of the Lipari iſlands, fifty miles de 
of Meſſina. | 3 the 
STRONGOLLI, a town of the Hither Calabria, 7 
kingdom of Naples, fituated on the gulph of I ours 
STROPHE, in ancient p-erry, a certain number of de. 
includiug a perfect ſenſe, and making the $1 it part of a0 00% 


STROUD, a market-town, nine miles ſouth 318015 
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STRUMA, ſcrophulous tumours ariſing on the neck and 
throat, conttituting what is commonly called the king's 
evil See Mspicine, p. 137, Oe. | 
STRUTHIO, the 08TRICH, in ornithology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of grallæ. The bill is ſomewhat co- 
nical ; the noſtrils are oval; the wings are ſhort, and not 
fit tor flying; and the feet are of the running kind. 
There are three ſpecies, The camelus, or common oſtrich, 
is a native of Syria, Arabia, Lybia, and Africa, This 
is the largeſt of all birds; it runs ſwifter than any ani- 
mal; it lays about 50 eggs in the ſand, and (ns upon 
them only during the night, the heat of the ſun being 
ſuſicient during the day. | 
STRYCHNOS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five ſegments ; and 
the berry has but one cell, There are two ſpecies, both 
natives of Britain. 
STUCCO, ia building, a compoſition of white marble, 
pulvcrized and mixed with plaſter of lime; and the whole 
being ſifted and wrought up with water, is to ve uſed like 
common plaſter: this is what Pliny means þy marmora- 
tum opus, and albarium opus. 
STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds of fa- 
bricks of gold, filver, ſilk, wool, hai:, cotton, or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are velvets, 
brocades, mohairs, ſattins, raffeties, cloths, ſerges, ©c. 
SIUM, in the wine-trade, denotes the untermented juice 
of the grape, after it has been ſeveral times racked off 
and ſeparated from us ſediment. The caſks are, for this 
purpoſe, well matched, or fumigated with brimſtone e- 
very time, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwite readily do, and become wine. 
STUPOR, a nemboeſs in any part of tne body, whether 
o:cationed by ligatures obſtructing the bloud's motion, by 
the palſy, or the | ke. | 
STUPHA, or STurs, in medicine, is a piece of cloth 
dipped in ſome proper hquor, and applied to an affected 
par', by way of fomentation or epithem. 
STURGEON. See ACCIPENSER, 
STURMINSTER, a market town, eighteen miles north 
of Dorcheſter, 3 
STURNUS, the 8TARL1NG, in ornithology, a genus be- 
l>oging :0 the order of paſſeres. The beak is ubulated, 
depreſſed, and ſomewhat blunt; the ſaperior mandible is 
entire, and ſomewhat open at the edges; the noſtrils are 
marginated above; and the tongue is tharp and emargi- 
nated, There are five ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their co 
ur, | 
STYLE, a word of varions ſignifications, originally dedu- 
ced from 8TYLos, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the an 
cients wrote on plates of lead, or on wax, Gc. and which 
is ſtil ufed to write on ivory-leaves, and paper prepared 
for that purpoſe, Cc. 
TYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a dial, 
rated on the plane thereof to project a ſhadow. See 
'ALLING, 
TYLE, n botany, See BorAny, p 637. 
rr, in matters of language a pirti-vlar manner of ex- 
prelhing one's thoughts agreeably to the rules of ſyntax; 


he eid the words, conſtructed cord ag to the laws of 
my ire arranged among themſelves, fanaoly to the 
£<01yus of the language. See Courosirliox. 
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or | | 
+ #$ F. Bufficr more accu:ately defines it. the manner 
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STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular form or manner 
of proceeding in each court of juriſdiction, agreeable to 
the rules and orders eſtabliſhed thereim: thus we lay the 
ſtyle of the court of Rome, of Chancery, of Parliament, 
of the Privy council, c. 

Gld-STYLEs, the Julian manner of computing time, as the 

New-STYLE is the Gregorian method of computation. 
See ASTRONOMY, p. 490. 

STYLET, a ſmall dangerous kind of poinard, which may 
be concealed in the hand, chiefly uſed in treacherous aſ- 
ſaſſinations. The blade is uſually triangular, and fo ſlen- 
der that the wound it makes is almoſt imperceptible. 

STYEITES, an appellation given to a kind of ſolitaries, 
who ipend their lives ſeated on the tops ot columns, to 
be, as they imagine, the better diſpoled for meditation, 
Sc. Of theſe we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient wri- 
ters, and even as low as the eleventh century. The 

founder of the order was St. Simon Stylites, a famous 
anchoret in the fifth century, who took up his abode on 
a column fix cubits high; then on a ſecond, of twelve 
cubits, a third, of twenty-two ; and, at laſt, on another 
of thirty-ſix. The extremity of theſe columns were on- 
ly three teet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge a- 
bout it that reached almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a pulpit. There was no lying down in it. The 
faquirs, or devout people of the eaſt, imitate this extra- 
ordinary kind of life even to this day. 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p 304. 

SLYLOHYOIDEAUS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p- 


304 
STYLOIDES, in anatomy. See ANxAToux, p. 155. 
SITILOPHARINGAU8, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 


p. 304 
STYPTIC, in pharmacy, medicines which by their aſtrin- 
gent qualities top hæmorrhages. 


SI IRAK, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria mono- 


gynia claſs. The calix confilts of five teeth, and the co- 
rolla of one funnei-ſhaped petal ; and the drupa has one 
cell. containing two ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies, a 
natwe of Syria, See STORAX 

SUBALTERN, a ſubordinate oficer, or one who diſchar- 
ges his poſt wader the command, and ſubject to the direc- 
tion of another: ſuch are lieutenants, ſublicutenants, 
corcnets and enfigns, who ſerve under the captain, 

SUBBUTEO. in ornithology. See Falco. 

SURCLAVYIAN, in anatomy, is applied to any thing un- 
der the arm- pit or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, 

. or muicle. 

SUBCOSTAL mvscLEs. See ANATOMY, p. 215. 

SUBER, in botany. See QUuERCUS, 

SUBJECT, a perſon under the rule and dominion of a ſo- 
vereign prince or ſtate, 

SUBJECT, is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or ſcience, 
or that which it confiders, or whereon it is employed: 
thus the hum m body is the ſubject of medicine. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar. See Grammar. 

SUBLIM+ATE, a chemical preparation, the vbalis whereof 
is mercury or quick-ſilver. Sec Cytmis RY, p. 138. 

SUBLIMATION, the condenſing and collecting in a ſolid 
form, by means of veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes of 
bodies raiſed irom them by the application of a proper 
heat, Sce CAREMISTRY, p. 138. 

SUBLINGUAL GcLaxds, See ANATOMY, p. 307. 
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SUBNMISSION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxii. 15, 

SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expreſſing the de- 
gree of inferiority between one thing and another, 

SUBORNATION or PERJusxy, ia Seots law. 
Law, Tit. xxxiii. 35. i 

SUBPOENA, in law, a writ whereby all common perſons, 
or thoſe under the degree of peerage, may be called in- 
to chancery, in any caſe where the law cannot afford a 
remedy. ; 

SUBREPTION, the act of obtaining a favour from a ſu- 
perior, by ſurpriſe or a falſe repreſentation. 

SUBREPTITIOUS, a term applied to a letter, licence, 
patent, or other act, fraudulently obtained of a ſuperior, 
by concealing ſome truth, which, had it been known, 
would have prevented the conceſſion or grant. 

SUBROGATION, in the civil law, the a& of ſubſtituting 
a per ſon in the place, and entitling him to the rights of 
another, 

SUBSCAPULARTS, in anatomy. See Av ATOM, p. 196. 

SUBSCRIPTION, in general, fgnifies the ſignature put 
at the bottom of a-letter, writing, or inſtrument, ; 

SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after another, 
particularly with regard to the order of time. 

SUBSIDY, in law, ſignifies an aid or tax granted to the 

king, by parliament, for the neceſſary occaſions of the 
kingdom; and is to be levied on every ſubject of ability, 
according to the rate or value of his lands or goods : but 
this word, in ſome of our ſtatutes, is confounded with 
that of cuſtoms. 

SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the money paid 
to the ſoldiers weekly, not amounting to their full pay ; 
becauſe their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, Ge. 

are to be paid, 

SUBSTANCE, ſomething that we conceive to ſubſiſt of 
itſelf, independently of any created being, or any parti- 
cular mode or accident. See METarnysics. 

SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſomething belonging to 
the nature of ſubſtance, ; 

SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, See Grammar. 
SUBSTITUTE, a perſon appointed to officiate for ano- 
ther, in caſe of abſence or other legal impediment. 
SUBSTITUTION, in the civil-law, a diſpoſition of a te- 

ſtament, whereby the teſtator ſubſtitutes one heir for a- 
| Nother, who has only the uſufruit, and not the property 
of the thing left him, 

SUBSTRACTION, in arithmetick, See ARITHMETI1CK, 
- 370. 

1 in algebra, See ALGEBRA, p. 81. 

SUBTENSE, in geometry, the ſame with the chord of an 
arch. See CroRD. 

SUBTERRANEOUS, whatever is under- ground: thus, 
naturaliſts ſpeak of ſubterraneous fires, damps, Cc. 

SUBTILE, in phyſics, an appellation given to whatever 
is extremely ſmall, fine, and delicate; ſuch as the ani- 
mal ſpirits, the effluvia of odorous bodies, Cc. are ſup- 
poſed to be. 

SUBULARIA, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
ſiliculoſa claſs. The pod is entire, oval, with oval con- 
cave valves; and the ſtylus is ſhorter than the pod. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the aquatica, or awl-wort, 

© a native of Britain, 

SUBULATED, ſomething in the ſhape of an awl. 
SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes a drug ſubſti- 


See 
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SUGAR, ia natural hiſtory, is properly the efſential 
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tuted in the place of another, in medical compoſiticn! 

SUCCESSION, in philoſophy, an idea which we get by 
reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly following 
another in our minds when awake. 5 

SUCCESS10N, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxyii, | 
c. xxviii. 1, Oc. ; 

SUCCESSOR, in law, one that ſucceeds, or comes in the 
place of another, 

SUCCINUM, in natural hiſtory. See Amzzx, 

SUCCISA, in botany. See Scaniosa. 

SUCCORY, in botany, See Cichoktux. 

SUCCUBUS, a term uſed by ſome imaginary writers, for 
a dzmon who aſſumes the ſhape of a woman, and as ſuch 
lies witha man; in which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to in- 
cubus, which was a Czmon in form of a man, that they 
ſuppoſed to lie with a woman. 

But the truth is, the ſuccubus is only a ſpecies of the 
incubus, or night- mare. See MEpicine, p. 157. 
SUCCULA, in mechani.s, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 
ſtaves to move it round; but without any tympanum or 

peritrachivm. 

SUCCULENT pLaxrTs, thoſe whoſe leaves are thick, and 
abound with juice. 

SUCHUEN, a province of China, bounded by that of 
Xenſi on the north, by Honam and Huquam on the ea}, 
by Quecheu and Yunam on the ſouth, and by the moun- 
tains 0! India on the weſt : its chief town is Chingtu. 

SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame with off-ters, Ste 
OFF skis. | 

SUCTION, the act of ſucking or drawing up a fluid, u 
air, water, milk, or the like, by means of the mouth 
and lungs. See PxeEvumaATiCs, and HyDROSTATICS, 

SUDATORY, a name given by the ancient Romans to theit 
hot or ſweating- rooms; ſometimes alſo called laconica. 

SUDBURY, a borough-town of Suffolk, thirteen miles 
ſouth of Bury. It ſends two members to parliament, 

SUDORIFIC, an appellation given to any medicine that 
cauſes or promotes ſweat. 

SUEZ, a port-town of Egypt, fituated at the bottom of 
the Red-ſea, ſeventy miles eaſt of Cairo: it is from this 
town that the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to 
Aſia, takes its name. : 

SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the privation of reſpira 
tion, or breathing; which is ſom-times occaſioned by 1 
congeſtion of blood in the lungs, ſo as to prevent the i. 
greſs of the air. 

SUFFOLK, a county of Eogland, bounded by Norfolk 
on the north, by the German-ſea on the eaſt, by Ef, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river Maningtree, ® 
the ſouth, and by Cambridgeſhire on the welt; bein 
ſixty two miles long, and twenty-eight broad. . 

SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to ſimple biſhops with 
reſpe& to archbiſhops, on whom they depend, and ie 

| whom appeals lie from the biſhops courts. 

SUFFRAGE, denotes a vote given in an aſſembly, wit* 
ſomething is deliberated on, or where a perſon is cle 
to an office or beneſice. ' 

SUFFRUTEX, amoog botaniſts, denotes an under- H 


or the loweſt kind of woody plants, as lavender, ir * 
F 


Ode 


the ſugar-cane, as tartar. is of the grape. See CHEN 
STRY, p. 161. and SACCHARUM. : 3 
This plant riſes to eight, nine, or more feet bigh Fr 


S U G 


alk, or cane, being round, jointed, and two or three 
inches in diameter at the bottom: the joints are three or 
ſur inches aſunder, and in a rich ſoil more: the leaves 
are long and narrow, and of a yellowiſh green colour; 
as is allo the [talk itſelf, the top of which is ornamented 
with 2 panicle, or cluſter of arundinacecus flowers, two 
cr thre: feet in length. 

They propagate the ſugar- cane, by planting cuttings 
of it in the ground in furrows, dug parallel for that pur- 
poſe; the curtiags are laid level and even, and are co- 


their kaots or joints : the ground is to be kept clear, at 
times, from weeds; and the canes grow ſo quick, that in 
eight, ten, or twelye months, they are fit to cut for 
making of ſugar from them. The manner of doing it is 
thus : They cut off the reeds at one of the joints near the 
roots ; they are then cleared of the leaves, and tied up 
in bundles, and ſent to the mills, which are worked ei- 
ther by water or horſes. 

The ſugar-mill is compoſed of three rollers of an equal 
ſize, and all armed with iron-plates, where the canes are 
to paſs between them; only the middle roller 1s much 
higher than the reſt, to give the larger ſweep to the two 
poles to which the horſes are yoked. This great roller 
in the middle is furniſhed with a cog full of teeth, which 


about to bruiſe the canes, which paſs quite round the 
great roller, and come oat dry and ſqucezed from all 
their juice; which runs into a veſſel or back under the 
mill, and is thence conveyed through a narrow ſpout into 
the firlt boiler, : 
After the juice is let out of the firſt veſſel, it is recei- 
ved into another; in which it is boiled more briſkly, and 
ſcummed from time to time with à large kind of ſpoon, 
pierced with holes to let the liquor through, while it 
retains the ſcum and foulneſs ſeparated from it in boil- 
Ing: towards the end of this boiling, they throw into it 
a ſtrong lixivium of wood-aſhes, with ſome quick-lime 
among it : this greatly promotes the ſeparation of the 
foulneſs that yet remains amongſt it; and, after it has 
boiled ſome time with this addition, they ſtrain it off. 
The fæces left in the cloths make a kind of wine, when 
fermented properly with water. The ſtrained liquor, 
which is now tolerably clean, is let into a third boiler, 
in which it is boiled down to the conſiſtènce of ſugar o- 
ver a very briſk fire, the people who attend it continually 
ſtirring and ſcumming it. | 

Great caution is to be uſed that the boiling matter does 
Not rife over the ſides of the veſſel, which would be of 
very dangerous conſequence : they prevent this by taking 
Up quantities of the boiling matter with a ladle, liftiog it 
up high, and letting it run in again, and by now and then 
adding a ſmall piece of butter, or fat of ſome kind, which 
tikes down the bubbling almoſt inſtantaneouſly. They 
are very careful that no lemon-juice, or any other acid 
of that kind, comes near the veflels, a very ſmall ad- 
mixture of that being ſufficient to keep the matter from 
grarulating, When the liquor is boiled enough, which 
© known by its concreting on throwing a ſpoonful of it 
vp into the air, it is then let out into a fourth veſſel, un- 
der Which there is a very gentle fire, only kept up that 
mes have leiſure to grarulate; when it has begun to 
, it is let out of this laſt boiler into a kind of 
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vered up with earth 7 they ſoon ſhoot out new plants from | 


catch the notches in the two ſide- rollers, and force them 
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conic earthen veſſels, open at both ends ; the wideſt a» 
perture is placed upwards, and the ſmaller end downwards, 
its aperture being ſtopped with a wooden plug. Tris left 
in theſe veſſels twenty-four hours to concrete: after this 
they are removed into ſugar-houſes, andare there arran- 
ged in regular order, with a veſſel of earthen-ware under 
each ; the plug is then taken out of the bottom aperture of 
each, and they are left in this condition for about forty days, 
that all the thick liquor, or melaſſes, may run from them: 
after they have ſtood thus long to drain of themſelves, a 
quantity of clay is diluted, with water, iato a thin paſte ; 
and this is poured on the top of every parcel of ſugar in 


the veſſels, ſo as to cover it two or three inches deep. 


This water, by degrees, all leaves the clay, and pene- 


trating into the maſs of ſugar, runs through it, and car- 


ries off yet more of this foul thick liquid with it, into 
the veſſels placed underneath to receive it. 

When the clay is quite dry, it is taken off, and the 
firſt preparation of the ſugar is now finiſhed ; they ſhake 
it out of the veſſels; and, cutting it inte Jumps, which 
are of a dirty, browniſh, or greyiſh colour, they put it 
up in hogſheads, and other caſks, under the name of grey 
er brown ſugar. The ſugar, in this ſtate, ought to be 
dry, not unctuous, and to have no taſte of burning. The 
liquor which has run from the ſugar in ſtanding, is boiled 
to a conliitence, and ſold under the name of meluſſes, or 
treacle ; this affords, by fermentation, a very clean and 


good ſpirit, 


This coarſe ſugar is afterwards refined to yarious de- 
grees of purity by new ſolutions, and is fold at different 
prices, and under different names, according to the de- 
gree of purity it is brought to. Our ſugar refiners ficit 
diſſolve it in water, then clarify the ſolution by boiling 
with whites of eggs and deſpumation; and after due eva- 
poration pour it into moulds ; where the fluid part being 
drained off, and the ſugar concreted, its ſurface is cover- 
ed with moiſt clay, as before. The ſugar thus once re- 
fined, by repetition of the proceſs becomes the double- 
refined ſugar of the ſhops. The candy-ſugar, or that in 
cryſtals, is prepared by boiling down ſolutions of ſugar to 
a certain pitch, and then removing them into a hot room, 
with (ticks placed acroſs the veſſel for the ſugar to ſhoot 
upon : and theſe cryſtals prove of a white or brown co- 


lour, according as the ſugar uſed in the proceſs was pure 
or impure. ; 


SUGILLATION, in medicine, an extravaſation of blood 


in the coats of the eye, which at firſt appears of a red- 
diſk colour, and afterwards livid or black. If the dif- 
order is great, bleeding and purging are proper, as are 


diſcutients. 
SUIT, in law, is uſed in different ſenſes; as, 1. For an 


aQion, whether perſonal or real. 2. Suit of court, or 
ſuit-ſervice, which is an attendance the tenant 6wes to 
his lord's court. 3. Suit-covenant, where a perſon has 


covenanted to do ſervice in the court of the lord. 4. Suit- 


cuſtom, which is where one and his anceſiors have owed 
ſuit time out of mind. 5. It is uſed for a petition to the 
king, or any perſon of dignity; where a lord diſtrains 
his tenant for ſuit, ard none is due; in this cafe, ihe 
party may have an attachment againſt bim to appear in 
the king's court. 6. Suit of the king's peace, is an ac- 
tion brought againſt a per ſon for breach of the king's peace; 
as in the caſe of treaſons, felonies, or trefpaſits. 
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SULPHUR. See Caruis TR, p. 72, 118. 


SULTAN, a title of honour, given to the emperor of the 
Turks. The wife of a ſultan is called ſultana, and the 
favourite one hhaſeki ſultana, 7. e. the private ſultana. 

SUM, fignifies the quantity that ariſes from the addition 
of two or more magnitudes, numbers, or quantities to- 
gether, See ARITHMETICK. 

SUMACH, in botany, See Ruus. 

SUMATRA. an iſland in the Eaſt- indian ocean, fiivated 
between 939 and 104 E. long. and between 5 30 N. 
lat. and 5 30“ S. lat. extending from north- west to ſouth- 
eaſt, nine hundred miles long, and from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty broad. 

SUMMARY, in matters of literature. 
MENT, 

SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing in 
theſe northern regions on the day the ſun enters Cancer, 
and ending when he quits Virgo, See ASTRONOMY, 


See ABRIDGE- 


2 Þ- $$8- - 
SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body, or figure; as 


of a triangle, cone, pyramid, &c. 

SUMMONS, in Scots law. Sce Law, Tit. xxx. 28. 

SUN, in aitronomy, See AsTRONOMY, p 435. 

SUN-FLOWER, in botany. See HELIianNTHUS. 

SUNDA-1$sLAxDs, thoſe ſituated near the ſtraits of Sunda, 
in the Indian ocean; the chief of which are Borneo, Ja- 
va, Sumatra, Ge. See Boxneo, Cc. 

SUNDAY, or the Lozd's-pay, a ſolemn feſtival obſerved 
by Ch:1/tians on the firſt day of every week, in memory 
of our Saviour's reſurrection. 

This is the principal and moſt noted of the Chriſtian 
feſtivals, and was obſerved with great veneration in the 
ancient church, from the time of the apoitles, who them- 
ſelves are often ſaid to have met on that day for divine 
ſervice, It is likewiſe called the Sabbath-day, as be ng 
ſubſtituted in the room of the Jewith ſabbath. See 
SABBATH. 

The ancients retained the name Sunday, or dies ſclis, 
in compliance with the ordinary forms of ſpeech, the firſt 
day of the week being fo called by the Romans, becauſe 
it was dedicated to the worſhip of the fun. 

SUNDERLAND, a port-town of Durham, fituated on 


the German ſea, at the mouth of the river Ware, ten 


miles north-eaſt of Durham city. | 

SUNTGOVY, a territory in the circle of the upper Rhine 
in Germany, bounded by Alſace on the north; by the 
river Rhine, which divides it from the Briſgow, on the 
eait; by Switzerland on the ſouth; and by Frasche- 
Compte on the welt. | 

SUOVETAURILIA, an ancient Roman ſacrifice, ſo call- 
ed becauſe it conſiſted of a pig (/us), a ſheep, or rather 
ram (evi), and 2 bull (faurus.) They were all males, 
to denote the maiculine courage of the Roman people. 
It was likewiſe called ſolitaurilia, becauſe the animals of- 
fered up were always (/o!lida) whole or uncut. 

SUPERCARGO, a p-rton employed by merchants to go 
a voyage, and overſee their cargo, or lading, and diſpoſe 
of it to the beſt advantage. 

SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy. See AxnaToMr, p. 294. 

SUPEREROGATION, 1n theology, what a man does be- 
yoad his duty, or more than he was commanded to do. 

SUPERFETA TION, a ſecond, or after conception, hap- 
pening, when the mother, already pregnant, conceives of 
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a a latter coition ; ſo that ſhe bears at once two ſetuſe, of 
unequal age and bulk, and is delivered of them at dif. 
ferent times. We meet with inſtances of ſuperfetations 
in Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Du Laurens, Cc. But they 
are ſaid to be much more frequent in hares and ſow; 
Naturaliſts hold, that female rats are frequently bor 
with young rats in their wombs; and we are told of ex. 
traordinary inſtances of this kind in the female part of 
the human ſpecies, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and in 
the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, | 

SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a magnitude 
conſidered as having two dimenſions; or extended in 
leogth and breadth, but without thickneſs or depth. 

SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term uſed to ex. 
preſs the ſuperlative hneneſs of a ſtuff; thus a cloth, 2 
camblet. c. are ſaid to be ſuperfine, when made of th: 
tineſt wool, Oc or when they are the fineſt that can 
be mace. 

SUPERINTENDANT, in the French cuſtoms, as officer 


who has the prime management and direction of the fl 
nances or revenues of the king. 


SUPERIOR, ſomething raiſed above another, or that hu 


a right to command another. 

SUPER1OR, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. x z. 

SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, one of the three degre:s 
of compariſon, being that infletion of nouns-adjectixe 
that ferves to augment and heighten their ſignification, 
and ſhews the quality of the thing denoted to be in th: 
higbeſt degres. Ste GRAMMAR, 

SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a flxed 
number. Ia ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerary 
cl-rks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 

SUPERSEDEAS. in law, is a writ which lies in direr 
caſes, and in general ſignifies a command to (tay ſome cf 
the ordinary proceedings in law, which, on good caul: 
ſhewn, ought not to proceed. a 

SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion 
wrong directed or conducted. 

SUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor or overſeer. 

It was formerly, and ſtil} remains, a cuſtom among ſome 
perſons, to appoint a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſee that the 
— thereof do punctually obſerve and perform 1s 

ame. 

SUPINATION, in anatomy, the action of a ſupinator- 
muſcle, or the motion whereby it turns the band {0 5 
that the palm is lifred up towards heaven. 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 195. 

SUPPLEMENT, is matters of literature an appendag 
to a ock, to ſupply what is wanting therein, 

SUPPORTED, ia heraldry, a term applied to the upp 
permoſt quarters of a ſhield when divided into ſever 
quarters, theſe ſeeming as it were ſupported or ſultaine 
by thoſe below The chief is ſaid to be ſupported when 
it is of two colours, and the upper colour takes Up 'W? 
thirds of it. In this caſe it is ſupported by the coloct 
underneath. | EE 

SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an atchieven® 
placed by the fide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to luppott 
or hold up the ſame, Supporters are chiefly figures o 
beaſts : Ggures of human creatures, for the like pure h 
are properly called tenants. lich 

SUPPOSITORY, a kind of medicated cone, or ball, 8 
is introduced to the anus for opening the belly. Supp? 


ſuoties 
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ſtories are uſually made of ſoap, ſugar, alum, or a piece 
of ._ ilaw-candle, about the length of a man's thumb and 
the breadth of a finger, though they may bs made ſmal- 
|-; for children, and ſometimes a little thicker for adults. 
SUPPRESSION. in law, the extinction or annihilating of 
a «ice right, rent. or the like. 
SyperRESSION, in medicine, is generally uſed for a reten- 
tion of urine or the menſes See Menicine, p 160, 162. 
<UPPURATION, the ſecond way wherein an inflamma- 
tion terminates, being a converſion of the inſpiſſated blood 
and the ſoft adjacent parts, as the veſſels and fat, into 
pus, or matter : which diſorder, when it has not yet 
found an opening, is generally called an abſceſs. See 
Mebicisg, and SURGERY. 
SUPPURATIVES, or $UPPURATING MEDICINES, ſuch 
as promote ſuppuration. See the preceding article. 


SUPRACOSTALES, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 


215. 

SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon who holds that 
God, without any regard to the good or evil works of 
men, has reſolved, by an eternal degree, to ſave ſome 
and damn others. Theſe are alſo called antelapſaries, 
and are oppoſed to ſublapſaries and infralapfaries. 

SUPR ASPINATUS, in anatomy. See ANaToOMNY, p. 196. 
SUPREMACY, the ſuperiority or ſovereigaty ot the king. 
SURAT, a city and port-town of Hither India, in the 
province of Guzurat, or Cambaya, fituated on the river 


URGERY, the art of curing all manner of wounds, 
and other diſorders, where the application of the hand, 
alkſted by proper inſtruments, is neceſſary. l 


Of PhLEBOTOMY. 


Ws begin with the operation of phlevotomy: becauſe it 
is of all the molt general, performed in moſt parts of the 
body, and by much the moſt frequent in uſe at this p-eſent 
day. By phlebotomy, or bleeding, we here intend the open- 
rg a vein, by a ſharp-edged and pointed inſtrument of ſteel, 
tor extracting a proper quantity of blood, either for the 
prei-rvation or recovery of a perſon's health. 
lt is commonly enough known, that the operation of bleed 
nn the arm is performed on the veins that lie on the in- 
terne part of the cubit. There are ſeveral things worthy 
the iurgeon's notice in this operation, ſome of which regard 
the inings which are to be done preparatory to bleeding, 
ome ia the operation itſelf, others immediately after the 
performance of it. Preparatory to bleeding you ſhould have 
i readineſs, (1.) A linen fillet, about an ell in length, and 
wo hngers in bread h. (2.) Two ſmail ſquare bolſters. 
6.) Porringers or veſſels +9 receive the blood. (4.) A 
ponge with warm water. (5.) Some vinegar, wine, or Hun 
4 water, to rait the patient's fpirits if he ſhould be in- 
2 to faint. (6) Two aſſiſtants, one to hold the por- 
'nger, che other to reach you any thing that you ſhall want. 
95 You mult place your patient upon couch; or, if he 
very fearful of the oper ation, lay him von a bed, leſt he 


"*PErt in bleeding with his left hand as with his right: For, 
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mould fal! into a ſwoon Liſtly, the vp.i4t9r ſhould be as, 
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Tapte, ten miles eaſt of the Indian ſea: in E. long, 725 
20', N. lat. 219 30ʃ. 

SURCHARGE, the ſame with overcharge, and whatever 
is above that which is juſt and right. 

SURCOAT, a eoat of arms to be worn over the body ar- 
mour, . 

The ſurcoat is properly a looſe thin taffaty coat, with 
arms embrodered or painted on it, ſuch as is worn by 
heralds : anciently alſo uſed by military men over their 
armour, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by. 

SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants. a word uſed to 
exprels that part of the branching of the ribs ot a leaf, 
which is of a middle kind betwixt the great middle rib 
and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications. 

SURD. See ALGEBRA, p 95 

SURETY, iv law, generally fignifies the ſame with bail. 
See BAIL | 

SURFACE. See SUPERFICIES. 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a ſickneſs proceeding from the 
ſenſation of a load at the ſtomach, uſually attended 
with ereptions, and ſometimes with a fever. See M- 
DICINE. | 

SURGE, in the ſea-language, the ſame with wave. Ses 
Wave, 

Alio when heaving at the capſtan, if the cable royal 
or meſfenger ſlip a little, they call it ſurging, 
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as you are readier at bleeding in the right arm with your 
right hand, ſo when you are to open the veins ofit!.e left 
arm, you will find it necaſſary to uſe your left hand. 

Though the operation is to be pertormed at once, witlr 
one puncture, yet many things are to be obſerved in order 
to render it ſucceſsful. Firſt, it is neceſſary for the ſur- 
geon to inſpect his patient's arm diligently, that he may ſee 
the courſe «f the veins : he muſt then take hol of the arm, 
and ex end it towards his breait, tucking up the fleeve a- 
bout a hend's breadth above the bend of the cudii, where 
he mult make his ligature, rolling the fillet twice round, and 
faſtening it with a knot. The veins being comprefied, and 
the blood being ſtopped in its return, they will enlarge, and 
lie fairer to the eye. When you have bound up the arm 
in this manner, you let it go for a {mall time till the veins: 
grow turgid. You are then to lay hold of the arm again in 
the ſame manner as we directed before, and extend it to your 
breaft, having an aſſiſtant ready with the veſſel ia his hand, 
at a convenient diſtance for receiving the blood. 

You are now to examine which vein lies faireſt, and is 


therefore moſt proper to be opened. For you mult ob- 


ſerve, that in the arm there uſually appear three principal 
veins. The firit is called Vena Cepbalica and is fynnd in 
the external part of the arm. The ſecond is termed Bai ca, 
and lies on the internal part of the arm: In the righ: arm 
it is alſo called Hepatica; in the left, Sp/enitica. The third, 
which is obliquely ſituated between the former two, is cal- 
led Median. The median and baſilic veins, as they are 
larger than the cephalic, diſcharge a greater quantity of 
blood, but are attended with more danger in the operation: 
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For a ceniiderable artery and the brachial nerve lie under 
the baſilic vein, and the tendon of the biceps muſcle under 
the median. But as they lie fairer to the eye, and are there- 
fore more frequently the ſubjects of the operations we are 
treating of than the cephalic vein, it is ſafer and more eli- 
gible for the leſs experienced ſurgeons to open the baſilic, 
or at leaſt the median vein. . 

When you have determined which vein to open, you are 
to perform the operation on that part which preſents itſelf 
faireſt to you, But if the vein has frequently been opened, 
and the part which appears largeſt and faireſt is full of cica- 
trices, you are not to open above, but below the cicatrices, 
by which means the blood will diſcharge itſelf more freely: 
For the part above is generaly ſtraitened by the cicatrix. 

Before you apply the lancet to the ſkin, when the veins are 
not riſen, it will be proper to rub the arm below the bandage, 
which will drive the blood back towards the cubit, and ten- 
der the veins more turgid. Whilit this is doing in the right 
arm, the ſurgeon ſhould take hold of the patient's arm in 
ſuch a manner that he may lay his thumb upon the vein he 
intends to open, to prevent the blood from flowing back, 
aad to keep the vein from rolling, You are now to fix your 
eye upon that part of the vein which you intend to open, 
and taking the lancet with your right hand, fo placed that 
the thumb and firit finger may be fixed about the middle of 
the blade; the other fingers ſhould reſt gently upon the pa- 
tient's arm, to prevent your hand from ſlipping. 

Your lancet is now to be puſhed lightly and carefully for- 
ward by your thumb and fore-finger, till it has penetrated 
through the coats of the vein; and at that inſtant to be rai- 
ſed a little upwards, in order to enlarge the orifice of the 
wound, which will give a freer paſſage to the blood. The 
moſt common and convenient ſize of an orifice is about twice 
the breadth of the back of an ordinary knife. .You are to 
keepeven between the two extremes of raſhnefs and timidity 
in making the puncture. For as in one caſe you will only 
divide the common integuments, and fo leave your work un 
done; fo in the other you will run the riſque of wounding 
the artery, nerve, ortendon, 

Your aperture being thus made, and the inſtrument drawn 
inſtantly back, the blood will then ruſh forth from the ori 
tice either in a large or ſmall ſtream. 
blood muſt be permitted to flow as long as itſhall be judged 
uſeful or neceſſary; and if it ſhould ſtop too ſoon, as it eften 
may from too great a ſtricture of the bandage on the arm, 

it muſt be flackened a little, by which means the compreſſed 
artery being ſet at liberty, the blood will flow from the orifice 
as at firſt, If you find the orifice obſtructed by too great a 
tenſion of the ſkin, or an intruſion of the membrana adipeſa, 
you ought in that caſe to return the bit of fat, by preſſing 
with the finger or a warm ſponge, and to relax the ſkin by 
bendiog the arm a little. Laſtly, if the orifice be obſtructed 
by thick, grumous, or congealed blood, that impediment may 
be removed by wiping it with a ſponge dipt in warm water. 

But that the patient's arm may not become painful or 
laonguid, by holding it long extended, the ſurgeon ſhould 
ſuppott it ty the cubitus for a little while; and then give 
him a ſtick, or other cylindric body, to turn round in his 
hand, that by the contractions of the flexor and extenſor 
mulcles of the fingers, the courſe of the blood may be acce- 
lerated towards the cubitus: which will (till be further pro- 
woted, if the patient urges a little voluntary cough.. 
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In the mean time the 
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When there ſeems to be a ſufficient quantity of blosg 
diſchatged, the ligature muſt then be immediately taken off 
from above the elbow, and the {kin about the orifice nf 
ne'st be gently ſtroked or preſſed together by the two 1 
fingers of the left hand; by which means the lips of the di. 
vided vein are more ealily compreſſed and cloſed, But while 


the ſurgeon is doing this with his left hand, he takes the 


ſmalleit of the two compreſlzs, and applies it upon the inc. 
fion with his right-hand: but ſo as to let what little blog 
may remain betwixt the orifice and the vein, be dilcharped 
before he impoſes the compreſs. Over the firſt or (m;1! 
compreſs he ſhould impoſe another that is a little larg-; 
preſſing them both gently on the orifice with his left thug), 
till the bandage is laid acroſs. 

Having applied your bandage, and drawn down the pa. 
tient's ſleeve over his arm; he ſhould be ordered not to us 
it too early or violently, before the orifice is well clo{, 
which might excite a freſh hzmorrhage, an ioflammaticg, 
ſuppuration, or other bad accident. And if the patien 
ſhould faint away ſoon after the operation, it may be the 
convenient to wet his noſtrils with Hungary water or vine- 
gar; acd to ſprinkle ſome of the laſt, or elſe cold water, in 


dis face; and, eſpecially in ſummer- time, to let in the freh 


and cool air, by opening the windows, Cc. Allo, if any 
wine or cordial water be at hand, you may give the languih- 
ing patient a ſmall draught thereof. | 


Of BLEEDING #n the Foor, 


BrrepixG in the foot is an operation of very old ſtand. 
ing: it having been an obſervation made by the moſt au- 
cient phyſicians, that phlebotomy in this part proved highly 
ſerviceable in moſt diſorders of the head and breaſt, and for 
an obſtruction of the menſtrual and hzmorrhoidal flux; up 
on which diſcharges greatly depended the healthy ſtate of 
both ſexes. For theſe reaſons they therefore denominated 
thoſe veins of the foot, Saphena and Cephalica : the laſt of 
which extends itſelf from the internal ancle to the great toe; 
and the firſt, from the external malleslus to the ſmaller toes. 
But why one of them ſhouid be thought or denominated 
more cephalic than the other, there is not the leaſt reaſon 
to be off-red ; ſince bleeding from either of them has zlto- 
gether the very ſame effect. Therefore, the ſurgeon ſhov'd 
always opcu that which lies faireſt and moſt conſpicuous, 
But if the veins upon the metatarſus, or inſtep of the foot, 
do not well appear, it may then be convenient to open one 
of thoſe at the ancle, or about the calf or ham of the leg. 
Nor is the phlebotomiſt ſo liable to injure any of the rendons 
in theſe laſt paris as he is upon the metatarſus. | 

For the more eaſy and ſucceſsful apertion of theſe vei's, 
the patient mult firſt waſh both feet well for ſome time u 
hot water; that when the veins become ſufficiently turg'd, 
the ſurgeon may take his choice of that which preſents . 
et either in the right or left foot, without paying 20) dee 
ference to the diſtinction of right or left in any of the fort 
mentioned diſorders. Having fixed upon the particular foo 
and vein, your ligature maſt be applied about two pages 
breadth above the angle; and then the patient mult terug 
it into the warm water, while the ſurgeon takes out and 2 
pares his inſtrument or lancet. Then kneeling down oe 
knee, the ſurgeon takes out the patient's foot from the V" 
water, and having wiped it dry with a napkin, places !! 3 
bis other knee, or elſe upon a board laid over the rel: * 
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hot water. He now faſtens or ſecures down the vein from 
(ping with his left hand, But if the veins do not appear 
well under the ancles, the ligature muſt be removed higher, 
about two fiagers breadth above where you intend to make 
the apertion of the vein which belt offers itſelf, 

The blood from the vein thus opened may be received 
jato a balon; and if it does not flow freely from the orifice, 
the foot ſhould be returned into the warm water, which 
will either prevent or diſſolve the congealing of the blood 
that 1a chis caſe often onſtructs the aperture, When a ſuf- 
ße ent quantity of blood has been thus drawn, which may 
be known partly from the time, and par ly from the Jarge- 
neſs of the ſtream, as allo from the redaeſs of the water, 
and condition or ſtrength of the patient; the orifice is then 
to be cloſed by the hoger, and atter drying the foot with a 
napkia, to be ſecured by comp: eſſes and bandages, 


Of BleEDING is the Veins of the ForEHEAD, TEMPLES, 
and Occievr. 


Turk are many phyſicians and ſurgeons, who think that 
bleeding by the veins of the forehead and temples is much 
more ſerviceable and expeditious in relieving all diſorders 
of the head, ſuch as violent pains, vertigo, delirium, me- 
lancholy. and raving madneſs, G. than the like diſcharge 
by reins more remote from the parts affeted; judging that 
their vicinity renders them more capadle of evacuating the 
offending matter of the diſeaſe. Before proceeding to cut 
the veins, an handkerchief or neckcloth ought to-be drawn 
tight round the neck; that, by compreſſing the jugular vein, 
thoſe branches of it may become more turgid and conſpi- 
cuous. The vein being opened, the patient muſt hold 
down his head, that the blood may not trickle from his 
forehead into his eyes or mouth when the ſtream does not 
ſpin out with ſufficient force. If the blood does not (top of 
itſelf after a due quantity is diſchaiged, you mult compreſs 
the orifice with your finger; and after wiping the forehead 
and face, apply a compreſs or two, and then your bandage, 

Bleeding from the occipital veins, which communicate 
with the lateral ſinuſſes of the dura mater, is both by rea- 
lon and experience proved to be ſetrviceable in moſt diſor- 

ers of the brain, where that part is over harg-d with blood, 
wiich may be this way diverted and evacuated. The cele- 
brated anacomiſt Morgagni eſpecially recommends it, with 


ſearification and cupping in thoſe parts, for all lethargic 
dilorders. 


O/ BleepinG in the JucuLar Veins of the Neck. 


IT has been a very ancient practice to blecd in the exter- 
dal jugular veins of the neck, for molt inflammatory diſ- 
orders of the adjacent parts, for a quinſey, phrenzy, mad- 
neſs, ophthalmia, apoplexy, inveterate head-aches. lethar- 
87. end other diſo: ders of the head. Nor are there want- 
ng many among our modern ſurgeons and phyſicians to en- 
courage the ſame practice, and thai even from the authoti- 
ty of reaſon and experience; fince the accumulated and 
odſtructed blood and bhumouts may be this way diſcharged 
wy = parts affected. and their dad conſequences prevent- 
2 vr 1$ the operation at all dangerous; ſince the jugu- 

ns run on each fide the neck from the head to the 


Garicles immediately under the ſkin, and appearing gene- 


ally very lar e, the N 5 
3 which, you me may be eaſily perceived and opened: 


of the neck with a ha 
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t make a ſtricture upon the lower part 
nckerchief, or the common ligature, 
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which muſt be drawn tight by an aſſiſtant or the patient, t 
make the vein turgid and conſpicuous. 

When the jugular veins have been by this means rendered 
turgid and conſpicuous, either of them which appears 
plaineſt may be ſecured by the finger for inciſion, either in 
the right or left fide of the neck indifferently ; when the 
diſorder lies in the whole head, or in the neck and fauces. 
But when only one fide of the head, or one eye, is affected, 
the vein ought to be opened on the diſordered fide of the 
neck. The requiſite quantity of the vlood beiog taken, the 
ligature is next removed, and the orifice compreſſed with 
your finger, if the blood does not ſtop without, while you 
wipe clean the neck, and then apply your compreſs and cir- 
cular bandage. Thus the blood itops without any danger 
of a freſh hæmorrhage Laitly, it mult be acknowledged, 
that the patient faints away as readily after bleeding in the 
neck, as the jugular veins are ſafely and eaſily opened : but 
no danger foliows from thence, 


Of BLEEDING in the Veins, called Ranulz, under the 
Tongue. | = 


IT is very often found of no ſmall ſervice in a quioſey, 
or other inflammatory diſorder of the neck, to bleed inthe 
two {mall veins which run under the tip or end of the 
tongue: eſpecially if a larger vein has been opened before, 
either in the neck, foot, or arm, whereby the inſpiſſated and 
ſtagnated blood may be gradually evacuated. To bleed in 
theſe veins, a ſtricture being made upon the neck as before, 
you then elevate the apex of the tongue with your left hand, 
while, with the lancer in your right. you circumſpectly open 
firſt one, and then the other on each fide ; becauſe the a- 
pertion of one only will hardly ever diſcharge blood enough 
to give any conſiderable relief. When you judge a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of blood has run out of the mouth into your 


veſſel, remove the ligature from the neck: upon which the 
flux uſually ſtops of itſelf. But if it ſhould (till continue, 
let the patient tak: a little vinegar or Frontiniic wine in 
his mouth: or elſe you may apply a bir of vitriol or al- 
lum, or a compreſs dipt in {ome ſtyptie liquor, Gill the hæ- 


morrhage ceaſes; which can never be dangerous even with. 
out Tuch topics, 


0 Purzsorouv inthe PR xis. 


BLEEDING in the vena derſelis penis uſually ſurpaſſes 
the benefit ol all remedies whatever in aba ing inflammatory 
diſorders of this member This large vein, which runs a- 
long thé back or upper fide of the penis, being generally 
pretty much diſtended, and conſpicuous in an inflammation 
of this part, may be inciſed about the middle or back part 
of the penis and kept bleeding till the member becomes 
flaccid and a ſuffi ient quantity ot blood be diſcharged pro- 
portionable to the urgency of the ſpmproms. This done, 
you muſt apply a compteſs. and the bandage proper tor the 
penis. But you mult carefully endeavour to avoid 1nju- 
ring the arteries or nerves which enter the penis near this 
vein; as alſo not to make your bandage too ſtrict: for by 
theſe means the inflammation and ſymproms may turn out 
worſe than before. 


Of WoundDs. 


To conceiverightly of ie nature and treatment of wounds, 
under the variety of diforders that they are ſubject to, it 
will be prope: firſt to learn, what are the appearances in 
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the progreſs of healing a large wound, when it is made with 
a ſharp inſtrument, and the conſtitution is pure. 

In this circumſtance, the blood-veſſels, immediately upon 
their diviſion, bleed freely, and continue bleeding till they 
are either ſtopped by art, or at length contracting and wich- 
drawing theinſelves into the wound, their extremities are 
ſhat up by the coagulated blood. The hemorrhage being 
ſcopped, the next occurrence, in about twenty-four hours, 
is a thin ſerous diſcharge; and, a day or two after, an in- 
creale of it, though ſomewhat thickened, and itinking. In 
this {tate it continues two or three days without any great 
alteration, from which time the matter grows thicker and 
leſs offenſive ; and when the bottom of the wound fills up 
with little granulations of fleſh, it dimigiſhes in its quan- 
tity, and continues doing ſo till the wound is quite ſkinned 
over. 

The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is 
by ſurgeons called igeſtion; the ſecond, or the filling up 
with fleſh, incarnation ; and the laſt, or ſkinning over, ci- 
catrization. | 

It is worth obſerving, that the loſs of any particular part 
of the body can only be repaired by the fluids of that diſ- 
tinct part; and as. in abroken bone, the callus is generated 
from the ends of the fracture, ſo, in a wound, is the cica- 
trix from the circumference of the ſkin only: Hence aries 
the neceſſity of kceping the ſurface even, either by preſſure 
or eating m2d:ciaes, that the eminence of the fleſh may not 
reſiſt the fibres of the ſkin in their tenden:y to cover the 
wound This emineace is compoſed of little points or gra- 
nulations called /urgus, or proud fleſh, and is frequently 
eſteemed an evil, though in truth this ſpecies of it be the 
conſtant attendant on healing wounds; for when they are 
ſmooth, and have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out above their 
lips, there is a ſlackneſs to heal, and a cure is very difficult- 
ly effected Since then a fungus prevents healing only by 
its luxuriancy, and all wounds cicatriſe from their circum. 
ference, there will be no occaſion to deſtroy the whole 
funzus every time it riſes, but only the edges of it near the 
lips of the ſkin; which may be dane by gentle eſcharotics, 
fuch as lint dipt in a mild ſolution of vitricl, or for the mult 
Fart only by dry liat, and a tight bandage, which will re- 
duce it ſuſſiciently to a level, if applied before the ſungus 
bave acquired too much growth. In large wounds, the ap- 
plication of corroſive medicines to the whole ſurface, is of 
no uſe; becauſe the fungus will attain but to a certain 
height, when leſt to itfelf, which it will be frequently ri- 
fing up to, though it be often waſted ; and as all the ad- 
vantage to be gathered from it, is only from the erenneſs 
of ts margin, the purpoſe will be as fully anſwered by keep- 
ing that under only, and an infinite deal of pain avoided 

from the continual rep2:ition of eſcharotics. 

From what has been ſaid of the progreſs of a wound made 
by a ſharp iaſtrument, where there is no indiſpofition of bo 
dy, we ſez the cure is performed without any interruption, 
but from the ſungus; fo that the buſineſs of ſurgery will 
conſiſt principally in a proper regard to that point, and in 
applications that will the leaſt interfere with the ordinary 
courſe of nature, which in theſe caſes will be ſuch as act 
the leaſt upon the ſurface of the wound; and agreeably to 
this we find, th-t dry lint only is generally the beſt remedy 
through the whole courle of drewng : at ſirſt, it (tops the 
blood with leſs injury than any ſtyptick powders or waters; 
2nd aftzrwards, by abſorbing the matter, which in the be- 
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ginning of ſuppuration is thin and acrimonious, it become 
in effect a digeſtive: duriog incarnation it is the ſoſteſi Xo 
dium that can be applied between the roller and tender <9 
nulations, and at the fame time js an eaſy compreſi upon 
the ſprouting /ungus. 4 

Over the dry lint, may be applied a pledgit of ſome (or 
ointment ſpread upun tow, which muſt be renewed every day 
and preſerved in its ſituation by a gentle bandag: ; though 
in all large wounds, the firtt dreſſing, after that of the acc. 
dent or operation, ſhould not be applied in leſs than three 
days, when, the matter being formed, the lint ſeparates 
more ealily from the part; in the removal of which, og 


force ſhould be uſed, but only ſo much be taken away 25 is 
looſe and comes oft without pain. 


Of IRFLAMMATIONS and ABSCESSES, 


As almoſt all abſceſſes are the conſequences of inſlamma- 
tions, and theſe produce à variety of events, as they are 
differently complicated with other diſorders, it will be pro. 
per krit to make ſome inquiry into their diſpoſition. Is. 
flammations from ail cauſes have three ways ot terminating; 
either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, or gengtene. 

But though every kind of inflammation will ſometimes 
terminate in different ſhapes, yet 4 probable conjecture df 
the event may be always gathered from the tate of the 
patient's health. Thus inflammations happening in a fl gut 
degree upoa colds, and, without any foregoing indifpoſition, 
will molt probably be diſperſed: thoſe which follow cli: 
upon a fever, or happen to a very groſs habit of body, vill 
generally impeſthumate: and thoſe which fall upon very 
old people, or drophcal conſtitutions, will have a ſtrong 
tendency to gangreue. 

It the (tate of an inflammation be ſuch, as to make th: 
diſperſion of it ſafely practicable, that end will be bel 
brought about by evacuations, ſuch as plentiful bleeding and 
repeated purges : the part itſelf muſt be treated with bo. 
mentations twice a-day.; and if the ſkin be very tenſe, i! 
my be embrocated with à mixture of three fourths of al 
of roſcs, and one fourth of common vinegar, ard afterward 
be covered with aunguent flor. ſamb. or a foft ointment mate 
of white wax and ſweet ol, ſpread upon a fine rag, ard rol 
ed on gently. If after four or five days, the inflammat!0 
begin to ſubſide, the purging-waters and magna may tat 
place of other purges, and the embrocation-of oil and ve. 
gar be now omitted, or ſooner, if it has begun to excornit, 
The ointment of wax and oil may be continued to the lat, 
Daring the cure a thin diet is abſolutely neceſſary, and ft 
the height of the inflammation the drinking of 1610 li 
quors is of great ſervice. 

Here we bave ſuppoſed that the inflammation bad ſo great 
a tendency to diſcuſſion, as, by the help of proper #{fitanch 
to terminate m that manner; but when it happens that le 
diſpoſition of the rumour reſiſts all diſcutient means, ** 
mult then deſiſt from any farther evacuations, and afilt nate 
in the bringing on a ſuppuration, : 

That matter will molt likely be formed, we may jodbe 
from the increaſe of the ſymptomatic fever, and erlag, 
ment of the tumour, with more pain and pulſation; and 
a ſmall rigor come on, it is hardly to be doubted. _ 
mations after a fever, and the ſmall-pox, almoſt always 7 
purate; but theſe preſently diſcover their tendency, g 
leaſt ſhould be at firſt gently treated, as though we ew 
ed an impoſthumation. It is a maxim laid down 
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1 
gery, that evacuations are pernicious in every circumſtance 
of a diſcaſe, which is at laſt to end in {uppuration: But as 
phylicians do now acknowledge, that bleeding on certain 
o:cafions in the ſmali-pox, is not only no impediment to the 
maturation, but even promotes it; ſo in the formation of 
abſceſſes, when the veſſels have been clogged, and the ſup- 
puration has not kindly advanced, bleeding has ſometimes 
quickened it accordingly ; but, however, this practice is to be 
foil -w2d with caution. Purges are, no doubt, improper 
at this time; yet if the patient be coſtive, he mult be aſſilt- 
ed with gentle clyſters every two or three days. 

Ort all the applications invented to promote ſuppuration, 
there are none ſo eaſy as poultices; but as there are particular 
tumours very flow of ſuppuration, and almoſt void of pain 
(Ach, for inttance, are ſome of the ſetophulous ſwellings) it 
will be leſs troubleſome in theſe cafes to wear the gum-pla- 
ſtets, which may be renewed every four or five days only. 
Amongſt the ſuppurative poultices, perhaps there is none 
ptefet able to that made of bread and milk ſoftened with oil; 
at leaf the advantage of any other over it is not to be di- 
ſtingoiſhed in practice The abſceſs may be covered with the 
poiltice twice a-day, till it come to that ripeneſs as to re- 
qu-re opening, which will be kaown by the thinne(s and 
eminerce of the ſkin in ſome part of it, a flutuation of the 
metter, and, generally ſpeaking, an abatement of the pain 
previous to theſe appearances. 

The ſigas of a gangreae are theſe: the inflammation loſes 
its redreſs, and becomes duſkiſh and livid; the tenſeneſs of 
the ſcin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emphyſema- 
toos; velications filled with ichor of different colours ſpread 
all over it; the tumour ſubſides, and, from a duſſciſh com- 
plexion, turns black; the pulſe quickens and finks, and pro- 
— iweats coming on, at laſt grow cold, and the patient 

ies. 

To ſtop the progreſs of a mortification, the method of 
treatment will be nearly the ſame, from whatever cauſe it 
proceed, except in that ariſing from cold ; in which caſe, 
we 0ught to be cautious not to apply warmth too ſuddenly 
to the part, if it be true, that in the northern countries they 
beve daily conviction of gangrenes produced by this means, 
wich might have been eafily prevented by avoiding heat; 
nay, they carry their apprehenſion of the danger of ſudden 
warmth ſo far as to cover the part with ſnow firſt, which 
they ſay ſeldom fails to obviate any ill conſequence. 
The practice of ſcarifying gangrenes, by ſeveral inciſions, 
i almoſt univerſal: and with reaſon ; fince it not only fets 
the parts free, and diſcharges a pernic ous ichor, but makes 
way for whatever efficacy there may be in topical applicati 
ons. Theſe are different with different ſurgeons : but the 
Gizeſtives ſoftened with oil of turpentine are as good drel- 
ſings as any for the ſcarifications ; and upon them, ail over 
te part, mas be laid the eric Londinenſis, which ſhould 
be always uſed in the beginning of a gangrete, before the 
heceility of ſcarifying ariſes; or what is equally good, if 
not orten prefsrable, a cataplaſm made with lixivium and 
bran, and appli-d warm, which will retain its heat better 
than moſt other topicals, Medicines allo given internally 
are benegcial, and theſe ſhould conſiſt of the cordial kind j 
bat the bark is the ſovereign remedy for this diſorder: af- 
ter tte ſeparation of the eſchar, the wound becomes a com- 
m0" ulcer, and muſt be treated as ſuch. 
here are two ways of opening an abſceſs; either by in- 
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492, or cauſtick; but iccifion is preferable in moſt caſes, 
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In ſmall abſceſſes, there is ſeldom a neceſſity for greater 
dilatation than a little oriſice made with the point of a lan- 
cet ; and in large ones, where there is not a great quantity 
of ſkin diſcoloured and become thin, an inciſion to their ut- 
molt extent will uſually anſwer the purpoſe; or if there 
be much thin diſcoloured ſkin, a circular or oval piece of it 
muſt be cut away; which operation, if done dexterouſly 
with a knife, is much leſs painful than by cauſtick, and at 
once lays open a great ſpace of the abſceſs, which may be 
dreſſed down ts the bottom, and the matter of it be freely dif- 


charged; whereas, after a cauſtick, though we make inciſi- 


ons through the eſchar, yet the matter will be under ſome 
confinement; and we cannot have the advantage of dreſſing 
properly till the ſeparation of the floagh,- which often re- 
quires a copſiderable time, ſo that the cure muſt be neceſ- 
larily delayed; beſides that the pain of yi\rning conunu-+ 
ing two or three hours, which a caũſtick uiually requires in 
doing its office, draws ſuch a fluction upon the ſkin round 
the eſchar, as ſometimes to indiſpoſe it very much for heal- 
ing afterwards, In the uſe of cauſticks, it is but too much 
a practice, to lay a ſmall one on the moſt prominent part of 
a large tumour, which not giving ſufhcient vent to the mat- 
ter, and perhaps the orifice ſoon after growing oarrow, leads 
on to the neceſſity of employing tents ; which two circum- 
ſtances more frequently make fiſtulas after an abſceſs, than 


any malignity in the nature of the abſceſs itſelf The event 


e 


would more certainly be the ſame after a {mall inciſion; but 
ſurgeons not depending ſo much on {mall openings by inct- 
fion, as by cauſtick, do, when they uſe the knife, general. 
ly dilate ſufficiently : whereas, in the other way, a little o- 
pening in the molt depending part of the tumour uſually ſa- 
tisſies them, 

From this account of the method of opening abſceſſes, it 
does not appear often neceſſary to apply cauſticks; yet they 
have their advantages in ſome reſpects, and are ſeldom fo 
terrible to patients as the knife, though in fact they are fre- 
quently more painful to bear. They are of molt uſe in cafes 
where the ſkin is thin and inflamed : and we have reaſon to 
think the malignity of the abſceſs is of that nature as to pre- 
vent a quickneſs of incarning; in which circumitance, if an 
inciſion only were made through the ſkin, little ſinuſes would 
often form, and burrow underneath, and the lips of it ly- 
ing loooſe and flabby, would become callous, and retard 
the cure, though the malignity of the wound were correc- 
ted: of this kind, are venereal buboes, which no: with ltand+» 
ing they often do well by mere inciſion, yet when the ſkin. 
is in the ſtate we have ſuppoſed, the cauſtick is always pre» 
ferable: but this method ſhyuld be confined to venereal bu- 
boes ; for thoſe which follow a fever, or the ſmall-pox, for 
the moſt part are curable by iaciGion only. There ate many 
ſcrophulous tumours, where the reaſoning is the fame as in 
the venereal ; and even in great ſwellings it the patient will 
not ſut mit to cutting, and the ſurgeon is apprehenſive of 
any danger in wounding a large veſſel, which is often done 
with the knife, yet as this incouvemience is avoided by cau- 
ſtick, it may on ſuch an occaſion be made uſe of; however, 
in ſcrophulous ſwellings of the neck and face, unleſs they 
are very large, cauſticks are nat adviſeable, ſince in that 
part of the body, with length of time, they heal after in 
ciſion. Cauſticks are of great ſervice in deſtroying ſtubborn 
ſerophulous indurations of the glands, alſo venereal indura- 
tions of the glands of the groin, which will neither diſcuſs: 
nor ſuppurate ; likewiſe in expoſing carious bones, and; 
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making large iſſues, The beſt cauſtick in uſe is a paſte made 
Vith lime and /ixivium capitale, which is to be prevented 
from ſpreading, by cutting an orifice in a piece of ſticking 
plaiſter, nearly as big as you mean to make the eſchar ; 
which being applied to the part, the cauitick muſt be laid 
on the orifice, and preſerved in its ſituation by a few flips 
of plaiſter Jaid round its edges, and a large piece over the 
whole. When iſſues are made, or bones expoſed, the el- 


char ſhould be cut out immediately, or the next day: for 


if we wait the {eparation, we miſcarry in our deſign of ma- 
King a deep opening; ſince floughs are flung off by the 
ſprouting new flzſh underneath, which fills up the cavity at 
the ſame time that it diſcharges the eſchar ; ſo that we are 
obliged afterwards to make the opening a ſecond time with 
painful eſcharotick medicines. To make an iſſue, or lay a 
bone bare, this ( wltick may lie on about four hours; to 
deſtroy a large gland, five or fix; and to open abſceſſes, 
an hour and a half, two hours, or three hours, according 
to the thickneſs of the ſkin; and what is very remarkable, 
notwith(tanding its ſtrength and fudden efficacy, it frequent- 
ly gives no pain where the ſkin is not inflamed, as in making 
iſſues, and opening ſome few abſceſſes. 

When an abſcels is already burſt, we are to be guided 
by the probe wiere to dilate, obſerving the ſame rules with 
regard to the degree of dilatation as in the other caſe. The 
uſual method of dilating, is with the probe-ſcifſars; and in- 
deed, in all abſceſſes, the generality of ſurgeons uſe the 
ſciſſars, after having firſt made a puncture with a lancet : 
but as the knife operates much more quickly, and with leſs 
violence to the parts, than ſciſſars, which ſqueeze at the ſame 
time that they wound, it will be ſparing the patient a great 
deal of pain to uſe the knife, where-ever it is practicable, 
which is in almoſt all caſes, except ſome ſiſtula's in ano, 
where the ſciſſats are more convenient. The manner of 
opening with a knife, is by ſliding it on a director, the 
groove of which prevents its being miſguided, If the orifice 
of the abſceſs be ſo fmall as not to admit the director, or 
the blade of the ſciſſars. it muſt be enlarged by a piece of 
ſponge-tent; which is made by dipping a dry bit of ſponge 
in melted wax, and immediatcly ſqueezing as much out of 
it again as poſſible, between two pieces of tile or marble ; 
the effect of which is, that the looſe ſpunge being compreſ- 
ſed into a ſmall compaſs, if any of it be introduced into an 
abſceſs. the heat of the part melts dowa the remaining wax 
that holds it together, and the ſponge ſucking up the moiſ- 
ture of the abſceſs, expands, and in expanding opens the 
orifice wider, and by degrees, ſo as to give very little pain, 

The uſual method of dreſſing an abſceſs, the firſt time, 
is with dry lint only; or if there be no flux of blood, with 
ſoft digeſtives ſpread on lint. If there be no danger of the 
upper part of the wound reuniting too ſoon, the doſſils mult 
be laid in looſe ; but if the abſceſs be deep, and the wound 
narrow. as is the caſe ſometimes of abſceſſes in ans, the 
lint muſt be crammed in pretty tightly, that we may have 
afterwards the advantage of dreſſing down to the bottom 
without the uſe of tents, which, by reſiſting the growth of 
the little granulations of fleſh, in proceſs of time harden 
them, and in that manner produce a fiſtula; ſo that, irrſtead 
of being uſed for the cure of an abſceſs, they never ſhould 
be employed but where we mean to retard the healing of 
the external wound, except in ſome little narrow abſceſſes, 


where, if they be not crammed in too large. they become 


es dojhis, admitting of incarnaticn at the bottom; but care 
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ſhould be taken, not to inſinuate them much deeper thi 
the ſkin in this caſe, and that they ſhould be repeated twice 
a-day, to give vent to the matter they confine But teny 
do moſt good in little deep abſceſſes, whence any EXtraneoug 
body is to be evacuated, ſuch as ſmall ſplinters of bone, c. 

The uſe of vulnerary inj tions into abſceſſes has beet 
thought to bear ſo near a reſemblance to the uſe of tent, 
that they both fell into diſrepute almoſt at the ſame time. 

Over the doſhis of hint may be laid a large pledgit of toy 
ſpread with bafilicen, which will lie ſofter than a detenſa- 
tive plaiſter; for this, though deſigned io defend the dt. 
cumterence of wounds againit inflammation or a fluction of 
humours, is often the very cauſe of them; ſo that the dref. 
ſings of large wounds ſhoild never be kept on by these 
plaiſters, where there is danger of ſuch accidents. In this 
manner, the dreſſings may be contirued, till the cavity is 
incorned ; and then it may be cicatriſed with dry lit, or 
ſome of the cicatriſing ointments, obſerving to keep the 
ſungus down, as directed before. 

In the courſe of dreſſing it will be proper to have regard 
to the ſituation of the abſceſs, and as much as poſlible to 
m-ke the patient favour the diſcharge by his ordinary po- 
{ture : and to this end alſo, as what is of greater importance 
than the virtue of any ointment, the diſcherge mult be af. 
liſted by compreſs and bandage : the compreſs may be made 
of rags or plaiſter ; though the latter is ſometimes preferz- 
ble, as it remains immoveable on the part it is applied to, 
The frequency of dreſſing will depend on the quantity of 
diſcharge : once in twenty-tour hours is ordinarily ſufficient; 
but ſometimes twice or perhaps three times, is neceſſary, 


Cf ULcers. 


WHen a wound or abſceſs degenerates into ſo bad a ſlate 
as to reſiſt the methods of cure above laid down, and loſes 
that completion which belongs to a healing wound, it x 
called an ulcer; and as the name is generally borroved 
from the ill habit of the ſore. it is a cuttom to apply i '0 
all ſores that have any degiee of mal gu ty though hey be 
immediately formed without any previous abſceſs or wound; 
ſuch are the venereal ulcers of the ton'vls, Ge. 

Ulcers are aiſtingniſhed by their particular diſorders, 
though it ſeldom happens that the aff-&tions are not compli 
cated; and when we lay down rules for the managemert of 
one ſpecies of ulcer, it is generally requiſite to apply the 
to almoſt all others However, he characters of molt ei- 
nence are; the callous ulcer, the ſinous ulcer. and the vicek 
with caries of the adjacent bone; tho' there be abund-ace 
more known to ſurgeons, ſuch as th- put::d, the corr: five, 
the varicous, &c but as they have acquired their bee 
from ſome particular affection. we ſhail ſpeak of the treatment 
of them under the general head of ulcers. 

It will be often in vain to purſue the beſt means of cure dj 
topical application, unleſs we are aſſiſted by internal reme- 
dies; for as many ulcers are the effects of a particular in- 
diſpofition of body, it will be dimcult to bring them 10e 
order, while the cauſe of them remains with any vicletes! 
though they are ſomerimes in a great degree the diſcharge 
of the indiſpoſition itſelf, as in the plague, ſmall-pox, Ce. 
B t we ſee it generally neceſſary in the pox, the {cut') 
obſtructions of the menſes dropſies, and many othe! F 
ſtempers, to give internals of great efhcacy ; and indes 


» , ot ar 
there are hardly any conſtitutions where ulcers are " 


lilted by ſome phyſical regimea, Thoſe that are cnc 
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and ſcrophulous ſeem to gain the leaſt advantage from phy- moſt certainly a digeſtive, fince it hardly ever fails to make 
ße; for if in their beginnings they have ſometimes been very the ulcer yield a thick matter in twenty-four. hours, which 
much relieved, or cured, by ſalivation, or any other evacua- diſcharged a thin one before the application of it, . 
tion, they are alſo often irritated and made worſegby them; If the ulcer ſhould be of ſuch a nature as to produce a 
ſo that there is nothing very certain in the effects of violent , ſpongy fleſh, ſprouting very high above the ſurface, it will 
medicines in theſe diſtempers. Upon the whole, in both be neceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of the elcharoticks, or tte 
theſe caſes, the milk- diet, and gentle purgings with manna, knife. This fungus differs very much from that belonging to 
and the waters, ſeem to be moſt eſſicacious; though briſk healing wounds, being more eminent and lax, and generali'y 
methods may be uſed with more ſafetyſin the evil than in the in one maſs ; whereas the other is in little diſtin protube- 
cancer; and ſometimes, particularly io young ſubjects, the rances, It approaches often towards a cancerous complexion, 
decection of the woods is extremely beneficial for ſerophu- and when it riſes upon ſome glands does actually degenerate 
lous ulcers: but it has lately been atteſted by men of great ſometimes into a cancer. When theſe excreſcences bave ari- 
{ill and veracity, that ſea-water is more powerful than any ſen in venereal ulcers, eſcharoticks ſhould be applied. Thoſe 
other remedy hitherto known, both for ſcrophulous ulcers, in uſe, are the Vitriol, the Lunar Cauftick, the Lapis Infer>. 
and ſcrophulous tumours, | nalis, and more generally the red Precipitate powder. 

When an ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges a naſty thin It is but ſeldom, that theſe inveterate fungutes appear on 
ichor, the edges of it, in proceſs of time, tuck in, and grow- an ulcer ; but it is very uſual for thoſe of a milder kind to 
ing ſinned and hard, give it the name of a callous ulcer, riſe, which may often be made to ſuſide with preſſure, and 
which, ſo long as the edges continue in that ſtate, muſt ne- the uſe of mild eſcharoticks: however, if the aſpe& of the 
ceſſarily be prevented from healing: But we are pot imme- ſore be white and ſmooth, as happens in ulcers accompanied 
diately to deſtroy the lips of it, in expeRation of a ſudden with a dropſy, and often in young women with obſtructiots, 
cure; for while the malignity of the ulcer remains, which it will anſwer no purpoſe to waſte the excreſcences, until the 
was the occaſion of the calloſity, ſo long will the new lips conſtitution is repaired, when moſt probably they will ſink 
be ſubject to a relapſe of the ſame kind. however often the without any afliſtance. In ulcers alſo, where the ſubjacent 
external ſurface of them be deſtroyed : ſo that when we have bone is carious, great quantities of looſe flabby fleſh will grow 
to deal with this circumſtance, we are to endeayour to bring up above the level of the ſkin: but as the caries is the cauſe 
the body of the ulcer into a diſpoſition to recover by other of the diſorder, it will be in vain to expect a cure of the 
methods, It ſometimes happens to poor laborious people, excreſcence, until the rotten. part of the bone be remo- 
who have not been able to afford themſelves reſt, that lying ved; and every attempt with eſcharoticks will be only a 
a-bed will in a ſhort time give a diverſion to the humours of repetition of pain to the patient without any advantage. 
the part, and the callous edges ſoftening, will without any When the excreſcence is cancerous, and does not riſe 
great aſhſtance ſhoot out a cicatrix, when the ulcer is grown from a large cancer, but only from the ſkin itſelf, it has 
clean and filled with good fleſh: the effect of a ſalivation is been uſual to recommend the actual cautery; but it is better to 
generally the ſame; and even an iſſue does ſometimes diſ- cut away quite underneath, and dreſs afterwards with eaſy 
poſe a neighbouring ulcer to heal: but though calloſities be applications. As to the treatment of incurable: cancerous ul- 
frequently ſoftened by theſe means, yet when the ſurface cerations, after much trial, ſurgeons have at laſt diſcovered, 
of the ulcer begins to yield thick matter, and little granula- that what gives the moſt eaſe to the ſore is the moſt ſuitable 
tions of red fleſh ſhoot up, it will be proper to quicken nature application ; and therefore the uſe of eſcharoticks is not to 
by deſtroying the edges of it, if they remain bard. The be admitted on any pretence whatſoever; nor in thoſe parts 
manner of doing this, is by touching them a few days with of a cancer that are corroded into cavities, mult the precipi- 
the lunar cauſtick, or /apis inſernalis; and ſome chuſe to tate be made uſe of to procure digeſtion, or promote the 
cut them off with a knife: but this Jaſt method is very pain- ſeparation of the ſlougbs. The belt way, therefore, is 10 
ful, and not more efficacious; tbough when the lips do not be guided by the patient what medicine to continue. Thoſe 
teck down cloſe to the ulcer, but hang looſe over it, as in uſually preſcribed are preparations from lead; but what we 
ſome venereal buboes, where the matter lies a great way under have found moſt beneficial, have been ſometimes dry lint 
the edges of the ſkin, the eaſieſt method is cutting them off alone when it does not ſtick to the cancer; at other times, 
with the ſciſſars. : lint doſſils ſpread with Baſilicon or Cerat. de Leid. Calam, 

To digeſt the ulcer, or to procure. good matter from it and oftener than either with a Cerate made of oil and wax, 
when in à putrid ſtate, | there are an infinity of ointments or the Sperm. Cet. ointment; and over all, a ple'git of tow 
invented; but the Bafilicon Flavum alone, or ſoftened down ſpread with the ſame. Embrocating the neighbouring ſcin 
ſometimes with turpentines, and ſometimes mixt up with and edges of it with milk, 1s of ſervice; bur the chief good 
different proportions of. red precipitate, ſeems. to ſerve the is to be acquired by diet, which ſhould be altogether of milk 
Purpoles of bringing an ulcer on to cicatriſation as well as and things made of milk, though herbage may be admitted 
any of the others. When the ulcer is incarned, the cure alſo. Iſſues in the ſhoulders or thighs do alfo alleviate the 
may be finiſhed as in other wounds; or if it do not cicatriſe ſymptoms; and manna, with the purging waters, once, or 
kindly, it may be waſhed with Ag. Calcit, or 4q. Phag. or perhaps twice a-week, will ſerve to keep the body cool. 
dreſſed with a pledgit dipt in Tind. Mybrre: and if exco- When ulcers or abſceſſes are accompanied with inflamma- 
riations are ſpread round the ulcer, they may be anointed tion ard pain, they are to be aſſiſted with fomentations made 
with Sperm. Cet. ointment, or Unguent. Nutritum. _ of ſome of the dry herbs, ſuch as Roman wormwocd. bay- 

The Red Precipitate has of late years acquired the credit leaves, and roſemary ; and when they are very putrid ard 
deſerves for the cure of ulcers; but by falling into general corroſive which circumſtances give them the name of foul 
uſe, is very often unſkilfully applied: when mixed with the phagædenick ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine ſhould be added 
- Baſllicen, or, what is neater, a cerate of wax and oil, it is to the fomentation, and the bandage be alſo dipt in trandy 
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or ipirits of wine, obſerving in theſe caſes where there is 
mu h pain, always to apply gentle med:cines till it be re- 
moved. 9 

Wien the pain and inflimmation are exceſſive, bleeding 
and other evacuations will often be ſerviceable; and above all 
things, teſt and a horizontal poſition: which laſt circumſtance 
is of o great importance to the cure of ulcers of the legs, 
that unleſs the patient will conform to it ſtrictly, the (kill 
of the furg-0n-will often avail nothing; for as the indiſpoſi 
tion of ihefe fores is in ſome meaſure owing to the gravita- 
tion of the humouurs downwards, it will be mach more be 
neficial to lie along than fit apright, though the leg be laid 
an 4 chair; fince even in this poſture they will deſcend with 
mo e force, than if the bady was reclined 

In ulcers of thelegs accompanied with varices or dilata- 
tions of the veins, the method of treatment will depend upon 
the ther circumſtances of the ſore; for the varix can only 
be -ik'ted by the application of bandage, which muſt be con- 
tinu-d a conſiderable time after the cure. The neateſt ban 
dage is the (trait Hocking, which is particularly ſet viceable 
in this e ſe; though alſo, if the legs be edJematous, or if, after 
the healing of the ulcers they ſwell when the patient quits 
his bed, it may be worn with ſafety and advantage, There 
are inſtances of one vein only being varicous, which when it 
happens, may be deſtroyed by tying it above and below the 
dilation, as in an an-uriſm ; but this operation ſhould only 
be practiſe: where the varix is large and painful. 

Ulcers of many years ſtanding are very difficult of cure; 
and in old people the cure is often dangerous, frequently 
exciting an aſtuma, a diarrhea; or a fever, wich deſtroys the. 
patient, unleſs the ſore break out again ſo that it is not alto- 
gether adyiſeable to attempt the abſolute cure in ſuch caſes, 
but only the reduction of them into better order, and leſs 
compaſs, which, if they be not malignant, is generally done 
with reſt and proper care. The cure of thoſe in young people 
may be undert- ken with more ſafety ; but we often find it 

eceſTary to raiſe a ſalivation to effect it, though, when com 
Pleted ir, does not always laſt; ſo that the proſpect of cure 
in ſtubhorn old ulcers, at any time of life, is but indifferent. 
In all theſe caſes, however, it is proper to purge once or twice 
a-werk with calomel, if the patient can bear it, and ro mike 
an iſſue when the ſore is almoſt healed, in order to continue 
a diſcarge the conſtitution has been ſo long habituated to, 
ard prevent its falling from the cicatrix, and buriting out 
again in that place. 

When an vicer or abſceſs has any finuſes or channels o- 
pering and diſcharging themſelves into the ſore, they are 
called ſinous ulzers. Theſe ſinuſes, if they continue to drain 
a great while, grow hard in the furface of their cavity, and 
ther are term-d hitulz, and the ulcer a fſiſtulous ulcer ; al- 
fo, if matter be diſcharged from any cevity, as thoſe of the 
Joints, abdomen, Cc. the opening is called a finous ulcer, or 
a ſiſtula. | 

Tae treatment of theſe ulcers depends upon a variety of 
circumſtances. Tf the matter of the ſinus be thick, (tri 
band:ge and compreſs will ſometimes bring the oppoſe 
ſides of the finus to a re-union : if the ſinus grow turgid 
in any part, and the ſkin thinner, ſhzwing a diſpoſition to 
break, the matter muſt be made to puſh more againſt that 
part, by plugging it up with a tent; and then a counter o- 

ening muſt be made, which proves often ſufficient for the 
whole abſ-eſs, if it be not afterwards too much tented, 
which locks up the matter and prevents the healing; or 
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too little, which will have the ſame effect; for d. 
quite ſup-rficially, aves 'ometimes prove as m ſchierous 4 
tents, and tor nearly tae ſame reaſon fince lutfering the 
ext ral wound to contract into a nerrow orifice before the 
internal one be incarned, Coes at as ffectu-Ily lock u 
the matter as a tent: to preſerve then a medium in thete 
caſes, a hollow tent of 1:ad or filver may be kept in the o- 
rice, which, at the ſame time that it keeps it Open, pivey 
vat to the matter. The abſcefſes uhere he counter opes- 
ing ate made moſt frequently, are thoſe ot compound tric. 
tures, and the brea{t ; but the latter do oftner cell wihunt 
dilatation than the former, though it mutt be performed 
in both, if practicable, the whole length of the abſceſz, 
when atter ſome trial the matter does not leſſed in quantiiy 
and the ſides of it grow thinner ; and it the finuies b- k. 
ſtulous there is na expeciation of cure without d Ion. 
There are alto a gre-t many icrophulous abſceſſcs of the 
neck, that ſometimes communicate by ſinuſes running urder 
large indurations; in which inltances, counter openings are 
adviſeible, and generally aniwer without the neceſhiy ot di- 
lating the whole length, and indeed there are few ablcefl.s 
in this diſtemper, which ſhoul be opened beyond the thin- 
neſs. of the Kn. When abſcdles of the joints diſcharge 
themſelves, there is no other method of treating the fiſtula, 
but by keeping it open with the cautions already lad down, 
till the carvalages of the extremities of the bones being cur- 
roded, the two bones ſhoot into one another, and form an 
anchyloſis of the joict, which is the molt uſual cute of ul. 
cers in that part, | - 
Gun-ſhot wounds often b-come finuous ulcers, and then 
are to be conſidered in the ſame light as thoſs al:cady de. 
ſcribed ; though ſurgeons have becn always inclined to con. 
cee there is ſomething more myſterious in theſe wounds 
than any others: but their terribleneis is owing to the vio- 
lent contufion and laceration of the parts, and often to the 
admiſhon of extraneous bodies into them, as the bullet, 
ſplinters, clothes, Oc. and were any other force to do 
the ſame thing, the effect would be exactly the ſame 
as when done by fire-arms. The treatment of the: 
wounds conlilts in removing the extraneous body as foon 
as poſſible; to which end the patient mult be pur into tlie 
ſame poſture as when he received the wound: if it cannot 
be extracted by cutting upon it, which ſhou'd always de 
practiſed when the ſituation of the blood veſſels, ©. does 
not torbid. it muſt be left to nature to work out, and ide 
wound dreſſed ſuperficially; for we mult not expect, that if 
it be kept open with tents, the bullet, Cc. will retura chat 
way ; and there is hardly any caſe where tents are more 
pernicious than here, becauſe of the violent tenſion and dil 
poſition to gangrene which preſently enſue. To guard & 
g inſt mortiſication in this, ard all other violentiy cen uęd 
wounds, it will be proper to bleed the patient immediatch, 
and ſoon after give a clyſter; the part ſhould be dreſſed wi 
ſoft digeſtives, and the compreis and roller applied very 
looſe, being firſt dipt in brandy or ſpirits of wine, The next 
time the wound is opened, if it be dangerous, the {pir:t00"s 
fornentation may be employed, and after that cn 
till the danger is over, If a mortification comes on. the 


eſſing 


applications for that diſorder muſt be uſed. In gun ih! 
wounds, it ſeldom happens that there is any efluſon 0 
blood, unleſs a lage veſſel be rorn; but the bullet m hes a0 
eſchar, which uſually ſeparates in a few days, 479 1s fole 


lowed with a plentiful diſcharge ; but when the wu" - 
£0 
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eme to this period, it is manageable by the rules already 
m— an ulcer with looſe rotten fleth diſcharges” more 
than the [ze of it ſh-ald yield, and the diſcharge is oily 
and (t roking. in all probsoihty the bone 1s car.ous; which 
may eaſily be diſting ned by running the probe tt:.rough 
the fi. ſh: and-1t fo, it 18 called a car ous ulcer. The cure 
of theſe ulcers depends principaliy upon the removal ot the 
70 en part of th bone, without which it will be impoſh 
ple to heal, as we ſee lometimes even in htile ſores of tie 
Jow:r ja v, which tak rg their riſe from a rotten tooth, will 
dot 2dmit of cure till che tooth be d awn. Thoſe carics 
which happen from the matter of abſ eiſ.'s lying too long 
upon the bone, are moſt likely to recover: thole of the pox 
very often do well, becauſe that diltemper bxes orcunarily 
vp n the middle and outfide of the denſeſt bones, which 
admit of extoliation; but thoſe produced by the evil, 
wh-re the whole extremities of ſpongy parts of the bone. ate 
Fed, are exceedingly dangerous, though all eclarged 
bones be not ne. eſſarily carious; and there are ulcers ſome. 
tines on the ſkin that covers them. which do not commu- 
ricate with the bone and coniequenily do well without ex- 
fol ation : nay, it ſom-times happens, though the caſe be 
rare, that, in young ſubjects particularly, the bones will be 
carious to {ch a degrec, as to admit a probe almoſt thro' 
th- whole ſubſtance of them, and yet afterwards admit of a 
ture, without any notable exfoliation. 

The method of treating an ulcer with a caries, is by ap- 
p'ying a cauſtick of the 6ze of the ſcale of the bone that is 
to be exfoliated, and after having laid it bare, to wait tilf 
ſuch t me as the carious part en, without violence. be ſe- 
para, d, and then heal the wound, In order to qui ken the 
extol1:tion, there have been ſeveral apphcations deviſed; but 
that which has been moſt uſed in all ages, is the actual caurery, 
with which ſurgeons burn the naked bone every day, orevery 
other day, to dry up, as they ſay, the moiſture. and by that 
mears procure the ſeparation : but as this practice is never” 
of great ſervice, and always crucl and painful it is now 
petty much exploded Indeed, from confidering the appear- 
ance of a wound, when a ſcale of bone is taken out ot it, 
there is hardly any queſtion to be made, bu: that burnirg 
retards rather than hattens the ſeparation ; for as every scale 
ot a carious bone is flung off by new flcſh generated between 
nord the found bone, whitever would prevent! che grow'h 
of theſe granulations, would alſo in a degree prevent the cx 
foi tion; which muſt certainly be the eff & of a red hot 
Kon «pplicd fo cloſe to it; though the circumſtances of 


ferent from one another, that it is hardly to be. g-thered 
fliom experience, whether they wili ſooner extoitiate.with 
er without the zſſitance of fire: for ſom+ times, ir both 
metfods, an exfohaticn is not procured in a twelve month, 
and at other times it h.ppens in thiee weeks or a wonth: 
ver, if it be orly uncertain v hether the actual caute— 
Ty ve b-neficial or not, the cruelty that attends the uſes of 
1 ſhould entirely ban ſh it, cut © practice. is often 
ts in theſe caſes, employed to Keep down the fonguous 
"Are (prov upon the one: bur it 1s much more painivl 
of en way oh medicines; though ere Wili be no need 
fe, i» roar compreſs be kep 09 the er gs 
x rs Se 3 Piece of the prepared ſpor ge, of the ze 
This : de rolled on with a tight banCage, it will Iwell 
ery de, and dilate the ulcer without any pain. 


maus ones, and their diſpoſit'on to ſepyrate. ate fo dif- 
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Some caries of the bones are ſo very ſhallow, that they 
crumble inſenſibly away, and the wound fills up; but when 
the bone will neither exſoliate nor admit of granulations, it 
will be proper to ſcrape it with a rugine, or perforate it in 
many points with a convenient inſtrument down to the quick, 
I» the evil, the bones of the carpus and tarſus are often 
affected, but then ſpongineſs is the reaion that they are ſel- 
dom cured : fo that when theſe, or indeed the extremities 
of «ny of the bones, are carious through their ſubitance, it is 
adviſcable to amputate: though there are inſtances in the 
evil, but more eſpecially in critical abſceſſes, where after 
long dreſſing down, the tplinters, and fomerimcs the whole 
ſub'!ance of the ſmall tones, have worked away, and a 
healthy habit of body coming on, the ulc r has healed; but 
theſe are fo rare, that no great dependence is to be laid on 
ſuch an event. The dreſſings of cerious bones, it they are 
ſinking, may be doſſils diptin the tincture of myrrh; other— 
wiſe thoſe of dry lint are eaſiell, and keep con the edges 
of the ulcer better than any other pentie applicstions. 

Burns are generally eſteemed a diſtinct kind of ulcers, and 
have been treated with a greater variety of applications than 
any other ſpecies of fore. 

When burns are very ſuperficial. not raiſing ſuddenly 
any veſication, ſpirits of wine are laid to be the quickeſt 
relief; but whether they be more ſerviceable than embroca- 
tions with linſeed oil, is uncertain, though they are uſed very 
much by ſome perions whole trade fubj: &s them often to this 
misfortune. if the burn excoriates, 1t is eaſieſt to roll the 
part up gently with bandages dipt in ſweet oil, or a mixture 
of unguent. flor ſambu. with the oil: when the exccria. 
tions are very tender, dropping warm milk upon them eve- 
ry dreſſing is very comfortable; or it the patient can bear 
to have flannels wrung out of it, applied hot, it may be 
ſtill better: it the burn have formed eichars, they may be 
dreſſed with b2/il:con, though generally oil alone is eatier 3, 
and in theſe fores, whatever is the caſteſt medicine will be 
the belt digeſtive There is great care ncceſſa y ro keep 
down the fungus of burns, and heal the wounds {mooth : to 
which end, the edges ſhould be dreſſed with hnt dipt in 392. 
viiri:l, and dried atterwards; or they may be touched witk 
the vitriol ſtone, and the dreſhings be repeated twice a day. 
Th re 4s allo a greater danger of contrections from burns 
after the cure, than from other wounds: 10 obviate which, 
embrocations of neats-foor oil, ard bandage with paſte- 
boards. to keep the part extended, are abſolutely neceſſary. 

where they can be applied. 
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a director by v hich to guide the knife in the opening 
of abſceſſes that are burſt of themſelves, or firſt punctured 
with a lancer, This 10{t:ument ſhould be made either of 
ttecl, ſilver, or iron; but fo tempered, that it may be bent 
and accommodated to the direction of the carity. It is u- 
lugity made quite ſtraight ; but that ferm prevents the ope- 
rator from holding it firmly while he is cutting. The 
manner of uſing it 1s, by paſhng the thumb through the 
ring, and ſupporting it with tht fore finger, while the {{raight- 
edged knife is to flide along the groove with its edge up- 
wards, towards the extremity of the abſce!s, 

B, The ſtraight- edged knife, proper for opening abſceſſes: 
with the aſhitance of a director; but which, in few other 
reſpects, is preferable to the round-edg'd knife. 

C, A crooked needle, with its convex and concave ſides 
{harp : 


1 
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a T91 fra - 
arp: this is uſed only in the future of the tendon, and is 
made thin, that but few of the fibres of fo flender a body 


as a tendon may be injured in the paſſing of it. Thus needle 
is large enough for ſtitching the tende Achillis. 8 
D, The largeſt crooked needle neceſſary for the tying of 
any veſſels, and ſhould be uſed with a ligature of the ſize 
it is threaded with in taking up the ſpermatick veſſels in ca- 
{iration, or the femoral and humeral arteries in amputation, 
'T bis needle may alſo be uſed in ſewing np deep wounds. 
E, A crooked needle and ligature of the molt uſeful ſize, 
being not much too little for the largeſt veſſels, nor a great 
deal too big for the ſmalleſt; and therefore in the taking up 
of the greateſt number of veſſels in an amputation, is the 
p: oper needle to be employed. . This needle alſo is of a con- 


venient ſize for ſewing up moſt wounds. 
F, A ſmall crooked needle and ligature for taking up the 


leſſer arteries, ſach as thoſe of the ſcalp, and thoſe of the 
{kin that are wounded in opening abſceſſes. 

Great care ſhould be taken by the makers of theſe needles, 
to give them a due temper : for if they are too ſoft, the 
force ſometimes exerted to carry them through the fleſh, 
will bend them; if they are too brittle, they ſnap ; both 


- which accidents may happen to be terrible inconveniencies, 
if the ſurgeon be not provided with a ſufficient number of 


them. It is of great importance alſo to give them the form 
of part of a circle, which makes them paſs much more rea- 
dily round any. veſſcl, than if they were made partly of. a 
circle, and partly of a ſtraight line, and in taking up veſſels 
at the bottom of a deep wound is abſolutely neceſſary, it 
being impracticable to turn the needle with a ſtraight handle, 
and bring it round the veſſe] when in that ſituation, The 
convex ſurface of the needle is flat, and its two edges are 
ſharp. Its concave fide is compoſed of two ſurfaces, riſing 
from the edges of the needle, and meeting in a ridge or emi- 
nence, ſo that the needle has three ſides. The beſt mate- 
rials for making ligatures, are the flaxen thread that ſhoe- 
makers uſe ; which is ſufficiently ſtrong when four, fix, or 
eight of the threads are twiſted together and waxed; and 
is not ſo apt to cut the veſſels, as threads that are more 
ficely {pun. | | 

G, A ſtraight needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a three- 
edged point, uſeful in the uninterrupted ſuture, in the ſu- 
ture of tendons, where the crooked one C, is not preferred, 
and in ſewing up dead bodies, and is rather more handy for 


taking up the veſſels of the ſcalp. 


. Of SUTURES. 


Wu 2a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divi- 
ded by a ſharp inſtrument, without any farther violence, and 
in ſuch a manner that they may be made to approach each 
other, by being returned with the hands, they will, if held 
in cloſe contact for ſome time, re-unite by inoſculation, 
and cement like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another, 
To maintain them in this fituation, ſeveral forts of ſutures 
have been invented, and formerly practiſed; but the num- 
ber of them has af late been very much reduced. Thoſe 
now chiefly deſcribed, are the interrupted, tke glover's, the 
quilled, the twiſted, and the dry ſutures ; but the inter- 
rupted and twiſted, are almoſt the only uſeful ones; for the 
quilled ſuture is never preferable to the interrupted ; the 
dry future is ridiculous in terms, ſince it is only a piece of 


plaiſter applied in many different ways to re-unite ihe lips 
f a wound; and the glover's, or uninterropted ſtitch, 


> 
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which is adviſed in ſaperficial wounds, to prey & 
ſormity of a ſcar, does rather, by the 9 
ſtitches, occaſion it, and is therefore to be rejected in f | 
vour of a compreſs and (ticking plaiiter ; the only als 
where it ſhould be uſed, is in a wound of the inteſtine 

Wounds are not ſit ſubjects for ſuture, when there as 
ther a contuſion, laceration, loſs of ſubſtance, great inflam. 


mation, difficulty of bringing the lips into appoſition, or 


ſome extraneous body inſinuated into them; though ſong. 
times a lacerated wound may be aſſiſted with one or tw 
Ritches. It has formerly been forbidden to few up woung 
of the head; but this precaution is very little regarded by 
the moderns. 

It we ſtitch up a wound that has none of theſe obſtacle, 
we always employ the interrupted ſuture, paſſing the need), 
two, three, or four times, in proportion to the length of 
it, though there can ſeldom be more than three ſtitches re. 

uired, 

The method of doing it is this: the wound being em. 
tied of the grumous blood, and your afliſtant having brought 
the lips of it together, that they may lie quite even; ya 
carefully carry your , needle from without, inwards to th: 
bottom, and ſo on from within, outwards ; uſing the cu 
tion of making the puncture far enough from the edge of 
the wound, which will not only facilitate the paſſing the 
ligature, but will alſo prevent it from eating through the 
ſkin and fleſh ; this diſtance may be three or four tenths df 


an inch: as many more ſtitches as you ſhall make, will be 


only repetitions. of the ſame proceſs. The threads deity 
ell paſſed, you begin tying them in the middle of the wound, 
though, if the lips are held carefully together all the while, 
as they ſhould be, it will be of no great conſequence which 
is done firſt. The molt uſeful kind of knot in large wounds, 
is a ſingle one firſt; over this, 2 little linen compreſs, a 
which is to be made another ſingle knot ; and thes a þ 
knot, which may be looſened upon any inflammation : bit 
in ſmall wounds, there is no danger from the double kit 
alone, without any compreſs to tie it upon ; and this is mol 
generally practiſed.” If. a violent inflammation ſhould fac 
ceed, looſening the ligature only will not ſuffice; it au! 
be cut through and drawn away, and the wound be treated 
afterwards without any ſuture. When the wound is {mal 
the leſs. it is diſturbed by dreſſing, the better; but in lu 
ones, there will ſometimes be a confiderable diſcharge, 120 
if the threads be not cautiouſly carried through the boltn 
of it, abſceſſes will frequently enſue from the matter be} 
pent up underneath, and not finding iſſue, If no accicit 
happen, you muſt, after the lips are firmly agglutin#% 
take away the ligatures, and dreſs the orifices which iitf 
leave. SE” 

It muſt be remembered, that during the cure, the ſur 
muſt be always aſſiſted by the application of bandage, if, 
ſible, which is frequently of the greateſt importance; © 
that ſort of bandage with two heads, and a flit in the me, 
ele, Which is by much the beſt, will in moſt caſes be 
practi cable. 7 ; 

The twiſted ſuture being principally employed io the 4 
lip, we ſhall reſetve its deſcription for the ſection oo d 
head. | 


Of tte Suture of Tendons. 


Wovuxdps of the tendons are not only known to heal 
of the BY 
ar 


gain, but even to admit cf ſewing up like thoſe 


ts, though they do not re-unite in ſo ſhort a time, When 
A tendon is partly divided, it is generally attended with an 
exceſkive pain, inflammation, Cc. in conſequence of the re. 
maining fibres being ſtretched and forced by the action of 
muſcle, which neceſſarily will contract more when ſome of 
its reſiſtance is taken away, To obviate this miſchief, it has 
been hitherto an indiſputable maxim in ſurgery, to cut the 
tendon quite through, and immediately afterwards perform 
the ſuture, But this practice is not adviſeable ; for though 
the diviſion of the tendon afford preſent eaſe, yet the mere 
flexion of the joint will have the ſame effect, if, for ex- 
ample, it be,a wound of a flexor tendon : beſides, in order 
to ſew up the extremities of the tendon when divided, we 
are obliged to put the limb in ſuch a fituation, that they 
may be brought into contact, and even to ſuſtain it in that 
olture to the finiſhing of the cure: if then, the poſture 
will lay the tendon in this poſition, we can likewiſe keep it 
ſo without uſing the ſuture, and are more ſure of its not 
flipping away, which ſometimes happens from any careleſs 
motion of the joint, when the ſtitches have almoſt worn 
through the lips of the wound; on which account, it is by 
all means adviſeable, in this caſe, to forbear the future, and 
only to favour the ſituation of the extremities of the tendon, 
by placing the limb properly. 
But when the tendon is quite ſeparated, and the ends are 
withdrawn from one another, having brought them together 
with your fingers, you may ſew them with a ſtraight trian- 
gular pointed needle, paſſing it from without inwards, and 
from within outwards in ſmall tendons ; about three tenths 
of an inch from their extremities, and in the tendo Achillis 
half an inch. 
As the wound of the ſkin will be nearly tranverſe, itſhould 
not be raiſed to expoſe more of the tendon, but rather ſew- 
ed up with it, which will conduce to the ſtrength of the 
ſuture, The knot of the ligature is to be made as in other 
wounds, and the dreſſings are to be the ſame : there is a 
ſort of thin erooked needle that cuts on its concave and con- 
vex ſides, which is very handy in the ſuture of large ten- 
dons, and to be preferred to the ſtraight one, During the 
cure, the dreſſings mult be ſaperficial, and the parts kept 


—4 in three weeks, but the fende Achillis requires fix at 
alt. 


Of the GASTRORAPHY. 


Tuis word fignifies no more than ſewing up any wound 


wound of the belly is complicated with another of the in- 
teſtine. Now the ſymptoms laid down for diſtinguiſhing 
When the inteſtine is wounded, do not with any certainty 
determine it to be wounded only in one place; which want 
of information makes it abſurd to open the abdomen in or- 
N to come at it: if ſo, the operation of ſtitching the bow- 
els can only take place where they fall out of the abdomen, 
_ we can ſee where the wound is, or how many wounds 
= are: if it happens that the iateſtines fall out unwonnd- 
ed, the bulineſs of the ſurgeon is to return them immediate- 
Þ without waiting for ſpirituous or emollient fomentations ; 
2 2 caſe they puff up ſo as to prevent their reduction by 
_ ame orifice, you may with a knife or probe ſciſſars 
cently dilate it for that purpoſe, or even prick them to 
et cut the wind. 
x the ſuppoſition of the inteſtine being wounded ia 
or. III. Ne, 96. 2 


. 


ſteady with paſteboard and bandage : the ſmall tendons re- 


of the belly; yet in common acceptation, it implies that the 


ſuch a manner as to require the operation, (for in ſmall 
punctures it is not neceſſary,) the method of doing it may 
be this : Taking a ſtraight needle with a ſmall thread, you 
lay hold of the bowel with your left hand, and ſew up the 
wound by the glover's ſtitch, that is, by paſhng the needle 
through the lips of the wound, from within outwards all 
the way, ſo as to leave a length of thread at both ends, 
which are to hang out of the incifion of the abdomen; thea 
carefully making the interrupted ſuture of the external 
wound, you pull the bowel by the ſmall threads into con- 
tat with the peritonzum, in order to procure an adheſion, 
and tie them upon a ſmall bolſter of linen. Ia about ſis 
days, it is ſaid the ligature of the inteſtine will be looſe e- 
nough to be cut and drawn away, which muſt be done with- 
out great force ; in the interim, the wound is to be treated 


with ſuperficial dreſhngs, and the patient to be kept very 
ſill and low, 


Of the BuBONOCELE. 


Wuex the inteſtine or omentum falls out of the abdomen 
into any part, the tumour in general 1s known by the name 
of hernia; which is farther ſpecified either from the difference 
of ſituation, or the nature of its contents. When the in- 
teſtine or omentum falls through the navel, it is called a 
hernia umbilicalis, or exomphalos ; when through the rings 
of the abdominal muſcles into the groin, hernia inguinalis; 
or if into the ſcrotum, ſcrotalis : theſe two laſt, though the 


' firſt only is properly fo called, are known by the name of 


bubonocele. When they fall under the /igamentum Fallapii, 
through the ſame paſſage that the iliac veſſels creep into the 
thigh, it is called hernia femoralis. The bubonocele is allo 
ſometimes accompanied with a deſcent of the bladder : how- 
ever, the caſe is very rare ; but when it occurs, it is known 
by the patient's inability to urine, till the hernia of the 
bladder is reduced within the pelvis. With regard to the 
contents characteriſing the ſwelling, it is thus diltinguiſhed : 
if the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an enterocelc ; if 
the omentum, (epiploon) epiplacele ; and if both, enters- 
epiplocele. There is, beſides theſe, another kind of hernia 
mentioned and deſcribed by the moderns, when the inte(- 
tine or omentum is infinuated between the inter ſtices of the 
muſcles, in different parts of the belly: this hernia has 
derived its name from the place affected, and is called the 
hernia venitralis ; and laſtly, there have been a few in- 
ſtances, where the inteſtines or omentum have fallen thro? 
the great foramen of the iſchium into the internal part of 
the thigh, between and under the two anterior heads of the 
triceps muſcle. 

All the kinds of hernias of the inteſtines and omentum, 
are owing to a preternatural cilatation of the particular o- 
rifices through which they paſs, and not to a laceration of 
them. 

The rupture of the groin, or ſcrotum, is the moſt com- 
mon ſpecies of hernia, andin young children 1s vere frequent; 
but it rarely happens in infancy, that apy miſchiefs ariie 
from it. For the molt part, the inteſtine returns of itſelf 
into the cavity of the abdomen, whenever the perſon lics 
down, at leaſt a {mail degree of comprethon will make it. 
To ſecure the inteſtine when returned into its proper place, 
there are ſteel truſſes now fo arifully made, rai we non 
accommodated exactly to the part, hey perform the oſace 


of a boifier, without galling, or even {nung uneaſy en the 


Theſe inlkruments are of ſo great fervice, that 


patient. 
8 B F Wore 
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5 . 
were people who are ſubject to ruptures always to wear them, 
very few weuld die of this diſtemper; ſiace it often appears, 


upon inquiry, when we perform the operation for the bu- 


bonocele, that the neceſhty of the operation is owing to the 
neglect of wearing a truls. 

Ia the application of a truſs to theſe kinds of ſwellings, 
a great deal of judgment is ſometimes neceſſary, and for 
want of it, we daily ſee truſſes put even on bubors, indura- 
ted telt.cles, hydro: eles, &c. 8 

If there is a rupture of the inteſtine only, it is eaſily, 
wh-n returned into the abdomen, ſupported by an ialtru 
ment; but if of the omentum, notwithitanding it may be 
returned. yet the reduction ſeldom brings relief, unleſs chere 
is only a ſmall quantity of it; for the omentum will lie un- 
ea y in a Jump at the bottom of the belly, and, upon re- 
moval of the in{trument, d:op down again imediately, upon 
which account, ſeeing the little danger and pain there is in 
this kind of hernia, nothing need be used but a bag truſs, 
to ſuſpend the ſcrotum, and prevent poſſibly by that means 
the increaſe of the rumour, The difference ot theſe tumours 
will be diſtinguiſhed by the feel; that of the omeatum 
fecling fla cid and rumpled, the other more even, flatulent, 
and ſpringy. 

Sometimes, in a rupture of both the inteſtine and omen 
tum, the gut may be reduced, bu the omentum will itill 
remain in the {crotum; and when thus circumlianced, a 
ſteel truſs muſt be uſed. 

We have hitherto conſidered the rupture as moveable ; 
but it happens frequently, that the inteſtine after it has 
paſſed the rings of the muſcles, is preſently inflamed, which 
enlarging the tumour, prevents the return of it into the ab- 
domen, and becoming every moment more and more itrang- 
led, it ſoon tends to a mortitication, unleſs we dilate the 


paſſages through which it is fallen, with ſome inſtrument, 


to make room for its return; which dilatation is the opera- 
tion for the Bubonocele. 

It rarely happens that patients ſubmit to this inciſion be- 
fore t':e gut is mortified, and it is too late to do ſervice ; 
not but that there are inſtances of people ſurviving ſmall 
gangrenes, and even perfectly recovering afterwards. 

In morrifications of the bowels, when fallen out of the 
abdomen into the navel, it is not very uncommon for the 
whole gangrened inteſtine to ſeparate from the ſound one, 
ſo that ihe excrem:nt muſt neceſſarily ever after be diſ— 
chzrged at that orifice : there are likewiſe a few inſtances, 
where the rupture of the ſcrotum has mortified, and become 
the anus, the patient doing well in every other reſpect. 

Betore the performance of the operation for the bubono- 
cele, which is only to be done in the extremity of danger, 
the milder methods are to be tried; theſe are, ſuch as will 
conduce to foothe the inflammation, 

Perhaps except the pleuriſy, no diſorder is more im- 
mediately relieved by plentiful \le:d:ng chan this. Clyſters 
repeated, one after another, three or four times, if the fiiſt 
of lecond are either retained too long, or immediately re- 
urned, prove very efi:acious : theſe are ſerviceable, not 
onle *s they empty the great inteſtines of their excrements 
and fl:rulcncies, which laſt are very dangercus, but they 
lkes ile prove a comfortable fomentation, by paſſing thro? 
alc cclon all around the abdomen. The ſcrotum and groin 
mult, during the ſtay of the clyſter, be bathed with warm 
Mops wrung out Of a fomentation; and after the part has 


been well fomented, you mult attempt to reduce the rup- 


G 


fac of the hernia. 


R 


ture: for this purpoſe, let your patient be laid on his b 

ſo that his buttocks may be conſiderably above his hex 
the bowels will then retite towards the diaphragm, ang vine 
way to thoſe which are to be puſh: d in. I, after endes. 


vouring two or three minutes, you do, get. find ſuccel 
you may lull repeat the trial. * f 

If, notwithſtanding theſe means, the patient continues in 
very great torture, though not fo bad as to threaten an in. 
m: diate mortitication, we muſſ apply ſome ſome ſort of pod. 
tice to the ſcrotum ; ſuch as equal parts of oil and vinegar 
made into a proper conſiſtence with oat-meal : after ſome 
few hours, the fomentation is to be repeated,.and the other 
directions put in practice. | 

Alter all, ſhould the pain and tenſeneſs of the part con. 
tinue, and hiccoughs and vomitings of the excrements ſuc. 
ce.d, the operation mult take place; for if you wait untit 
a languid pulſe, cold ſweats, ſubſiding of the tumour, and 
emphyſematous feel come on, it will be molt likely too late, 
as they are pretty ſure ſymptoms of a mortification. 

o conceive righily ot the occurrences in this operation, 

it mult be remembere 7, that in every ſpecies of rupture, a 
portion of the periioneum generally falls down with what. 
ever makes the 4-rnia ; which, from the circumſtance of coa- 
taining immediately the contents of the tumour, is called the 
Now, the portion of the peritoneum, 
which uſually yields to the impulſion of the deſcending ri/- 
ce ra, is that which correſponds with the inmoſt opening of 
the abdominal muſcles, juit where the membrana cellularit 
peritonæi b=gins to form the tunica vaginalis of the ſperm 
tic cord; ſo that the /ac with the viſcera inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the tunica vaginalis of the ipermatic cord, and 
lie upon the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle: neverthelels, 
upon examination, the contents of the hernia are ſometimes 
in contact with the teſticle itſelf; that is to ſay, within the 
tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. For ſome months during 
geſtation, the te/tcs of the fetus remain in the abdzmen; 
and when they deſcend into rhe tunica vaginalis, there is a 
immediate communication betwixt the cavity of the 404 
men, and the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, which, in 
proceſs of time, becomes obliterated by the coalition ofthe 
tunick with the cord; but if it happen, before the coali 
tion be effected, that the inteſtine or the omenium fall into 
the ſcrotum, they will neceſſarily remain in contact with the 
teſtes. | a! 

From this deſcription of the deſcent of the viſcera, it 5 
evident that the herniary ſac is contained within the 1un!cs 
vaginalis, and ougkt to give the idea of one bag inclokng 
another : but in the operation, this diſtinction of coats does 
not always appear; for the herniary ſac lometimes adheres 
ſo firmly to the tunica vaginalis, that together they make 
one thick coat: this adheſion may poſholy reſult from the 
preſent inflammation of the parts, which hes rendered the 
operation neceſſary. | 

The beſt way of laying your patient will be on a table # 
bout three feet four inches high, letting his legs hang don 
then properly ſecuring him, you begin your inciſion 45077 
the rings of the muſcles, beyond the extremity of the tr 
mour, and bring it down about half the length of the cn 
tum, through tae membrana adipoſa, which will require very 
little trouble to ſeparaie from the tunica viginalis, ® 
conſ-quently will expoſe the rupture for the farther bio, 
ceſſes of the operation. If a large eſſe] is opened by tbe l 
ciſion, it muſt be taken up before you proceed funker. 
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When the tunica vaginalit is laid bare, you muſt cut 


carefully through it and the peritonaum, in order to avoid 
ricking the inteſtines. | : | 
The p-ritonæum being cut through, we arrive to its cen- 
tents, the nature of which will determine the next proceſs : 
for if it is inteſtine only, it malt direftly be reduced , but 
ic thereis any mortifhed 9mentum, it mult be cut eff; in or 

der to which it is adviſed to make a ligature above the part 
wounded, to prevent an hemorrhage ; but it is quite need- 
les, and in ſome meaſure pernicious, as it puckers up the 
:nretine,” and diſocders its ſituation, if made clole to it. 

When the omentum is removed, we next dilate the 
wound; to d» which with ſateiy an infinite number of in 
ru ments have been invented: but there is none we can ule 
in this caſe with ſo god management as a knife; and the 
finger in this operation is often a much better defence a- 
ga.n't pricking the bowels, than a director. ; The knife 
mult be a little creoked and blunt at its extremity, like the 
end of a probe. Some ſurgeons perhaps may not be ſtea. 
dy enough to cut dexterouſly with a knife. and may there. 
fore periorm the incifion with probe. ſciſſats carefully intro- 
ducing one blade between the inteſtine and circumference 
of tue rings, and dilating upwards, and a little obliquely 
outwards, When the finger and knife only are employed, 
the manner of doing the operation will be by preſſing the 
gut down with the fore-finger, and carrying the knite be- 
tween it and the mulcles, fo as to dilate upwards about an 
inch, which will be a wound generally large enough : but 
if, upon examination, it ſhall appear that the inteltine is 
ſtrangulated within the abdomen, which may poſſioly happen 
from a contraction of the peritoneum near the entrance in- 
to the /ac; in that caſe, the inciiion mult be continued 
though the length of the contracted channel, or the con. 
{:quence will be fatal, notwithſtanding the inteſtine be re- 
ſtored into the ſcrotum : on this account the operator ſhould 
peſs his finger up the /ac into the abdomen, after the reduc- 
tion of he gat, in order to diſcover whether it be ſafely re- 
tar ned into its proper place. | 

The opening being made, the inteſtine is gradually to be 
puſhe | into the abdomen, and the wound to be ſtiiched up; 
ter ths purpoſe, ſome adviſe the quilled, and others the in- 
terrupted ſuture, to be paſſed through the ſkin and muſcles; 
but as there is nt ſo much danger ot the bowels falling out 
when a dreſſing and band age are applied, and the patient all 
the while Kspt upon bis ack, but that it may be prevent- 
el by one or two light ſtitches through the ſk n only, it 
is dy all means advileable to follow this method, ſince the 
[iriure of a ligature in theſe tendinous paris may be dan- 
gerons, 

Hitherto in the deſcription of the b:h:n5cele, we have 
"ppoſed the contents to be looſe, or ſeparate in the /ig: 
but it happens ſometimes in an operation, that we find nat 
dal) an adheſion of the outfide of the peritoneum to the 
iunica vaginalis, and ſpermatic veſſel, but like a1ſe of ſ. me 
* of the inceſtines tu its internal ſurface; and in this cafe 


re is ſo much confuſion, that the o7*rator is often golig d. 


o extirpace the teſticle, in order to diff. + away and difia. 


ae gu'; though if it cn bt: done without caſtration, it 
ncht: 
© * 


thoſe 6 
ho - tuptures that have been a long time in the /crotum 


4 * returning: in which caſe the difficulty and h.zard 
5 the vperation are ſo great, that, unleſs urged by the ſymp. 
2s of an inflamed inteſtine, it ſhould not be undertaken. 


howcver, this accideat happens rarely. except in 
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The dreſſing of the wound firſt of all may be with dry 
lint, and afterwards as directed under the head of wounds. 

The operation of the bubonocele in women ſo nearly re; 
ſembles that performed on men, that it requires no particu- 
lar deſcription: only in them the rupture is formed by the 
inteſtine or omentum falling down through the paſſage” of 
the ligamontum rotundum into the groin, or one of the la- 
bia pudendi; where caufing the ſame ſymptoms, as when + 


obſtructed in the ſcrotum, it is to be returned by the dilata- 
tion of that paſlage. | | 


Of the EriPLOCELE. 


Tarr have been a few inſtances where ſo great a quan- 
tity of the omentum has fallen into the ſcrotum, that, by 
drawing the ſtomach and bowels downwards, it has excited 
vomitings, inflammation, and the ſame train of ſymptoms 
as happen in a bubonocele; in which caſe, the operation. of 
opening of the ſcrotum is neceſſary: the inciſion mult be 
made in the manner of that for the rupture of the inteitine, 
and the ſame rules obſerved with regard to the omentum 
that are laid down in the laſt ſection It is neceſſary alſo, 
the rings of the muſcles ſhould be dilated; or otherwiſe, 
though you have taken away ſome of the mortified part of 
the om-ntum, the reſt that is out of its place, and itrangled 
in the perforation, will gangrene allo The wound is to 


be treated in the ſame manner as that after the operation 
ot the bubonecele. 


Of the Hernia FEMORALIS. 


Tuts ſpecies of rupture is the ſame in both ſexes, and 
formed by the falling of the omentum or inteſtine, or both 
of them, into the inſide of the thigh, through the arch made 
by the os pubis and ligamentum Fallopii, where the ilias 
veſſels aud tendons of the pſoas and i/:acus internus muſcles 
paſs from the abdomen. It is very neceflary ſurgeons 
ſhould de a are of the frequency ot this diſorder, which 
creates the ſame ſymptoms as other ruptures, and muſt firit 
of all be treated by the ſame methods: the manner of ope- 
rating in the reduction is here too ſo exactly the ſame, with 
the difference of dilating the ligament inltead of the rings of 
the muſcles, that it would be a mere repetition of the ope- 
ration for the b-honocele to give any deſcription of it: only 
it miy be obſerved, that the ſpermatic cord. as itente:s in- 
to the abdomen, lies nearly tr-n!verſe to the inciſion, and 
cloſe in contact with the ligament; ſo that unleſs you make, 
the diJatation obliquely outwards, initead of p= rpendicularly 
upwards, you will probably divide thoſe ve ſſels. 28539 


Of the Exompaalos. 


Tuis ru-ture is owing to a protruſion of the inteſtine, or. 
ementam. gs both of them, at the navel, and rarely happens 
te be the ſubj:& of an operation: for though the cate is 
c mmon.. yec molt of them are gradually formed from very 
{mall Leginnings; and if they do not return into the abdomen 
upon lying down, in all proba ility they adhere without any 
gr cat inconyenien-e to the patient, till ſome time or other 
an inflammation falls upon the inteſtines, which ſoon brings 
on a mortifica'ion, and death; unle{s, by great Chance, the 
murtificd part ſeparates from the ſound one, leaving its ex- 
rrem-ty. to perform the office of an anus : in this emergen- 
cy. how ver, it is adviſeable to attempt the reduction, if 
called in at the beginning, though the univerſal adheſion of 
the /ac and its contents are a great obſtacle to the ſucceſs : 
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Ahe inſtance in which it is moſt Tkely to nſwer, ſis, when 
the ruptpre is owing to any ſtraig, 
tended 1 e wh w ppon, the, 
r IEA up" 
3 Io this al, baying tried all other means in vain, the 
operation is abſolutely neceſſary ; which may be thus per- 
formed; Make the inciſion ſomewhat above the tumour, on 
the left ſide of the nayel, through the membrana adipoſa; and 
then emptying. the ſac of its water, or mortified omentum, di- 
late the ring with, the ſame crooked knife, conducted on your 
finger, as in the operation for the bubonocele; after this, 
_ return the inteſtines and omeptum ipto_the abdomen, and 
dreſs the wound without making any ligature but of the 
OR ON Ot feta 
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Wy Tu 3 hernia ventralis, which ſometimes appears between 
the recti muſcles, is yery large; but that tumour which. re- 
© quires the operation is ſeldom bigger than a walnut, and 
is a diſeaſe not ſo common as to have been obſerved by 
many: but there are caſes enough known, to put a ſurgeon 
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in any of them to prevent a relapſe. | 
+ 11) ExPLanaTiON of Fig. 2. Plate CLVIE. 
A, The round-edged knife, of a convenient ſize for al- 
"moſt all operations where a knife is uſed: the make of it 
uill be better underſtood by the figure than any other de- 
ſcription; only it may be remarked, that the handleis made 
"of a light wood, as indeed the handles of all inſtruments 
could be, that the reſiſtance to the blades may be better 
felt by the ſurgeon, ; | 
5B, A pair of probe-ſciſſars, which require nothing very 
"particular in their form, but that the lower blade ſhould be 
made as ſmall as poſtible, ſo that it is ſtrong, and has a good 
edge; becauſe, being chiefly uſed in fiſtulas iz azo, the intro- 
Auttion of a thick blade into the ſinus, which is generally 
" parrow, would be very painful to the patient. 
Ce, The crooked knife with the point blunted, uſed in the 
operation of the bubonocele. 8 
- | Of the HYDRO TRS. $1 
Tur bydrecele, called alſo hernia aquo/a, hydrops 
ſeroti, and bydrops teſtis, is T watery tumour of the ſero- 
tum; which, notwithſtanding the multiplicity of diſtinctions 
uſed by writers, is but of two kinds; the one when the wa- 
ter is contained in the tunica vaginalis, and the other 
When in the membrana cellularis ſeroti. This laſt is a 
"molt always complicated with an anafarca;, which ſpecies, of 
dropſy is an extravaſation of water lodged in the cells of 
the membrana adipoſe ; and when thus circumſtanced, will 
not be difficult to be diſtinguiſhed; beſides, that it is ſuſtct- 
ently characteriſed by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, 
Which'gives way to the leaſt impreſſion, and remains pitted 
for fome time. The penis is likewiſe ſometimes caormoufly 
eplarged,, by the infinuation of the fluids into the menbra- 
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1775595 Jerk, nnd-sat- Ahe, fdroply, af the tanica vaginalis, . 5 
oo rangu-,.. Io the;droply, of the merpbrana cellularit ferati, the 


2: ® 
na oellularit;) all which ſymptoms are abſolute! 
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the, trocar is recommended by ſome, and 


ede e. e With 
bidde orifices; made here and there with, the, point of A ln 
cet 


y others ; or a ſmall ſkane of ſilk paſſed by a need): 
.through the ſkin, and out again at the diſtance of tuo or 
three inches, to be kept in the manner of 3, ſeton, till the 

waters are quite drained: but the two firſt, methods aui 
very little, as they open but few cells; and the laſt Cannot 
be ſo efficacious in that reſpect as inciſions, and will be much 
more apt to become troubleſome, and even to gangrene, 
| Indeed it is not often proper to perform any operation at 
all upon this part, ſince the membrana cellulari; fertti, © 
being a continuation of the membrana adipoſa, ſcarificationg 
made through the ſkin in the ſmall of the legs will effec. 
. ally empty the ſcrotum: and this place ought rather to be 


pitched upon than the other, as being more likely to anſwer 


the purpole by reaſon of its dependency: however, it ſome- 
times happens, that the waters fall in fo great quantities in- 
to the ſcrotum, as, by diſtending it, to oceaſion great pain, 
and threaten, à mortification: the prepuce of the penis allo 
becomes very often exceſſively dilated, and ſo twiſted, that 
.thei patignt ,canngt. void his urine. In theſe two inſtauces, 
ag inciſon of three, inches long ſhould be made on each ſid: 
of the ſcrotum, quite through the ſkin into the cells con- 
taining the water, and two or three of half an inch long, inany 
part of the penis, with a lancet or knife; all which may be 
done with great ſafety, and ſometimes with the ſucceſs of 


„ 
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catryiag off the diſeaſe of the whole body. 


I The dropſy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to 4 pre- 
ternatural diſcharge of that which is continually ſeparating 
in a {mall quantity, on the internal ſurface of the tunick, 
for the moiſtening or lubricating the teſticle, and which 
collecting too faſt accumulates and forms in time à ivel- 
ling of great magnitude: this is what we take to be the 6 
ther ſpecies of hydracele, and the only one beſides. 
The  hydracels of the tunica uaginalis is very eaſil) to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the hydrocele of, the mnembrans ci 
 lularis, hy the preceding deſeription of that ſpecies oſ dropſ j 
We ſhall now explain how it differs from the other camo: 
of the ſerotum, ui the bubonocele, epiplocele. and enlarge! 
teſticle. In the firſt place, it is ſeldom or never attended 
with pain in the beginning, and is very rarely to be unpuel 
to any accident, as the bernia's of the omentum and inteſſit 
are. 8 the time it ficlt makes itt appearance, it verp ſa 
dom is known to appear or diminiſſi; but generally conti 
to increaſe, though in ſome much faſter than ia others f 1 
one perſon growing to a very painful diſſenßon- i0 3 fer 
months, whilſt in another it ſhall not be troubleſome n 
many years; nay, ſhall ceaſe” to ſwell at a certain pericd 
and ever after, continue in that ſtate without any gotable 
diſadyantage; though. this laſt caſe, yery-rarely happers;'1 
proportion as it enlarges, it becomes more tesſe, ande 2b 
laid to be tranſparent: indeed the. traſparensy as walt Vf 
chief criterion of the diſtemper, it bęiag coeitapdy udn 
to hold a candle on one ſide of the ſcrotumo which ies ui 
will ſhine through the the, other, if there be water. Bet un 
experiment does not always, anſwer, Becauſe ſometimes . 
tunica xaginalis. is very much thickaged, and ſometite , 
Water itlelf is not,traſparent; ſo. hat to. judge pott 
there he a fluid, we mult be; guided by feeling a Hus, 
bu: *bitaco 21 ,gqoitrogt v Ane 
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neh we do not perhaps evidently perceive it, yet we 
* — . is a fluid of ſome kind, if we are 
once affured that the diſtenſion of the 7unice vaginalis 
makes the tumour; which is to be diſtinguiſhed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 1 ; 
If the the inteſtine, or omentum, form the ſwelling, they 
will be ſoft and pliable, (unleſs icflamed;) uneven in their 
ſurface, particularly the omentum; and both of them extend 
themſelves up from the ſcrotum quite iato the very abdomen: 
| whereas, inthe hydrocele, the tumour is tenſe and ſmooth, 
and ceaſes before or at its arrival to the rings of the abdo 
minal muſcles ; becauſe the upper extremity of the tunica 
vaginalis terminates at ſome diſtance from the furface of 
the belly. | 
When the teſticle is increaſed in its ſize, the tumour is 
rounder; and if not attended with an enlargement of the 
ſpermatic veſſels, the cord may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed between 
the ſwelling and abdomen; but without this rule of diſtioRion, 
either the pain, or the very great hardneſs, will diſcover it 
to be a diſeaſe of the teſticle, : 

As to the cure of this diſtemper by external applications, 
or internal means, little is to be expected; on which acconat, 
it is generally adviſeable to wait with patience until the tu- 
mour becomes troubleſome, and then to tap it with a lancet 
or trocar. In opening with a lancet, it may poſſibly happen, 
that the orifice of the ſkin ſhall ſlip away from that of the 
tunick, and prevent the egreſs of the water: to obviate 
which inconvenience, you may introduce a probe, and by 
that means ſecure the exact ſituation of the wound; but if 
the coats are very much thickened, it will be adviſeable to uſe 
the trocar, rather than the lancet. It is ſpoken of as ancaſy 
thing, to hold the teſticle with the left hand, while we make 
the puncture with the right; but when the fanica vaginalis 
is very tenſe, it cannot well be diſtinguiſhed: however, there 
0+ is no danger of wounding it, if you make the puncture in 

the inferior part of the ſcrotum. During the evacuation, the 
to ſcrotum mult be regularly preſſed; and after the operation, 
a little piece of dry lint and ſtickiog plaſter are ſufficient. 
This method of tapping is called the palliative cure; not 
us but that it does naw and then prove an abſolute one. To 
prevent the relapſe of this diſeaſe, ſurgeons preſcribe the 
Jed making alarge wound, either by inciſion or cauſtic, that up- 
on healing it afterwards, the firmneſs and contraction of the 
ine cicatrix may bind up the relaxed lymphatic veſſels, and ob- 
ſtru& the further pretergatural effuſion of their contents: 
wes but this practice is generally attended with ſo much trou- 


1 ble, that, notwithſtanding its ſucceſs in the end, moſt ſurge- 
few ons prefer the palliative. 


100 Of CASTRATION. 


able Tuis is one of the moſt melancholy operations in the 
. practice of ſurgery, fince it ſeldom takes place but in diſor- 
ns ders into which the patient is very apt to relapſe, viz. thoſe 
the of a ſchirrhus, or cancer: for under moſt of the Iymptoms 
riled deſcribed as rendering it neceſſary, it is abſolutely improper; 
(aid uch as a hydrocele, abſceſs of the teſtes, an increaſing mor- 


cuties, or what is ſometimes underſtood by a ſarcocele; 
v bich laſt it may not be amiſs to ſay a word. Io the utmoſt 
elbe 2 of che meaning of this term, it is received as a fleſhy 
1yi "ng of the teſticle. irſelf, called likewiſe hernia carneſa; 
tion; w Fr ſome enlargements, ſuch as in 2 clap, more frequent- 

d Val nia bumoralis ; but generally ſpeaking, is conſidered 


4 a fleſhy excreſcence formed on the body of the teſtis, which 
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becoming exceedingly hard and tumeſied, ſor the moſt part 
is fappoled to demand extirpation, either by cutting or burg- 
ing away the induration, or amputatirg the teſticle. But this 
maxim too precipitately received, has very much miſg uided 
the practitioners of ſurgery. 

It ſometimes happens that the epidydymis is tuniched, in- 
dependent of the tellicle ; and feeling like a large adventi- 
tions excreſcence, anſwers very well to the idea moit ſurgeons 
form of a ſarcocele: but not being aware of the different nature 
and texture of the epididymis, they have frequently confound» 
ed its diſorders with thoſe of the teſticle itſelf, and equally re- 
commeaded extirpation in the induration of one or the other, 
But all indurations of the glandular part of the teſticle nor 
tending to inflammation and abſceſs, generally, if not alwavs, 
lead on to ſcirrhus and cancers; whereas thoſe of the epi- 
didymis ſeldom or never do. Iris true, in ſpite of internal 
or external means, theſe Jaſt often retain their hardneſs, 
and ſometimes ſuppurate, but however without much dan- 
ger in either caſe, 

Before caſtration, it is laid down as a rule to inquire whe» 
ther the patient has any pain in his back, and in that caſe 
to reje& the operation, upon the reaſonable preſumption of 
the ſpermatic veſſels being likewiſe diſeaſed: but we are not 
to be too haſty in this determination ; for the mere weight 
of the tumour ſtretching the cord, will ſometimes create this 
complaint. To learn the cauſe then of this pain in the back, 
when the ſpermatic cord is not thickened, let your patient 
be kept in bed, and ſuſpend his ſcrotum in a bag-truſs, which 
will relieve him, if diſordered by the weight only; but if 
the ſpermatic cord is thickened or indurated, which diſeaſe, 
when attended with a dilatation of the veſſels of of the ſcro- 
tum, is known by the Greek appellations circocele and vas 
ricocele, the caſe is deſperate, and not to be undertaken. 

But ſuppoſing no obilacle in the way to the operation, 


the method of doing it may be this: Lay your patient on 2 


ſquare table of about three feet four inches high, letting his 
legs hang down, which, as well as the reſt of his body, muſt 
be held firm by the aſſiſtants, Then with a koife begin 
your wound above the rings of the abdominal muſcles, that 
you may have room afterwards to tie the veſſels, ſince for 
want of this caution operators will neceſſarily be embar- 
raſſed in making the ligature : then carrying it through the 
membrana adiposſa, it mult be continued downward, the 
length of it being in proportion to the ſize of the teſticle, 
If it is very ſmall, it may be diſſected away without taking 
any part of the ſcrotum. If the teſticle, for inſtance, weighs 
twenty ounces ; having made one inciſion about fire inches 
long, a little circularly, begin a ſecond in the ſame point as 
the firſt, bringing it with an oppolite ſweep to meet the o- 


ther in the inferior part, in ſuch a manner as to cut out the 


ſhape of an oval whoſe ſmalleſt diameter ſhall be two inches: 
after this, diſſect away the body of the tumour, with the 
piece of ſkin on it, from the ſcrotum; firſt raking up ſome 
of the blood-veſſels, if the hæmorrhage is dangerous. Thea 
paſs a ligature round the cord, pretty ncar the abdomen, 
and if you have ſpace between the ligature and tefticle, a 
ſecond about half an inch lower, to make the ſtoppage of 
blood ſtill more ſecure. The ligatures may be tied with 
what is called the ſurgeon's knot, where the thread is paſ- 
ſed through the ring twice. This done, cut off the teſticle 
a little underneath the ſecond ligature, aud paſs a needle 
from the ſkin at the lower part of the wcund through the 
ſkin at the upper part, in lach 2 manner as to envelope in 
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ſome degree the ſound teſticle, which will greatly facilitate 
aad quicken the cure; or if one ſtitch will not anſwer the 
purpoſe, you may repeat it in ſuch part of the wound Where 
the fin on each tide lies moſt loole, | 

In large tumours, it is adviſeable tô cut away great par 
of the ſſein; for. 8 
Ie(s in this caſe, and the operation greatly ſhortened, the 
{kin by the great diſtenſion having been rendered very thin, 
will grea: part of it, if not taken away, {phacelate, and the 
reit be more prone to degenerate into a cancerous ulcer, 


Of the Puxmoss, 


Tux p/ymo/is ſignifies no more than ſuch a ſtraitneſs of 
the prepuce, that the glans cannot be denuded; which if 
it becomes troubleſome, fo as to prevent the egreſs of the 
urine, or conceal under it chancres, or foul ulcers, quite 
out of the teach of application, is to be cut open. It ſome- 
times happens, that children are bora imperforate; in which 
caſe, a {mall punRure, d:eff:d afterwards with a tent, ef- 
fects a cure. But this operation is chiefly practiſed in vene- 
real caſes, in 6rder to expole chancres either on the glans 
or wir hinſide the prepuce itſelf: and here, if the prepuce is 
not very callous and thick, a mere inciſion will anſwer; 
which may be made either with the ſciſſars, or by ſlipping 
a knife between the ſkin and plans to the very extremity, 
and cutting it up: the laſt method is more eaſy than that 
of the {ciifars; but it is ſafer to make the wound en the fide 
of the prepnce than upen the upper part, for ſumetimes the 
great vei[21s on the dorſum penis afford a terrible hemorrhage; 
tough the prepuce remains better ſhaped after an inciſion 
made in the upper part, and therefore is to be preferred by 
thoſe who underltand how to take up the veſſels, In chil 
dren it ſometimes happens that the prepuce becomes very 
much contracted; and in that caſe, it is accidentally ſub 
ject to ſlight inflammations, which bring on ſome ſymptoms 
of the ſtone ; but the diforder is always removed by the cure 
of the phymoſis. 

If the prepuce be very large and indurated, the opening 
alone will not ſuffice; and it is more adviſeable to take a- 
way the calloſity by circumcifion, which mult be per formed 
with a knife; and if che artery bleed much, it muſt be taken 
up with a ſmall needle and ligature. 


Cf the PARAPHYMOS1S, 


Tus paraphymoſis is a diſcaſe of the penis, where the 
prepuce is fallen back from the glans, and cannot be brought 
forwards to cover it. There are many whoſe penis is na- 
turally thus formed, but without any inconvenience; ſo that 
ſince :he time of the Romans, (ſome of whom thought it 
indecent to have the glans bare) it has not been uſual to 
perform any operation upon that account ; bur we read the 
ſeverai proceſſes of it deſcribed very particularly by Celſus, 
who docs not {peak of it as an uncommon thing. Moſt of 
the in{tances of this diſtemper are owing to a venereal cauſe; 
but there are ſone where the prepuce is naturally very 
tight, which take their riſe from a ſudden retraction of it, 
and immediate nlargement of the glans preventing its re- 
turn, Somet mes it happens that the {;\rgeon ſucceeds in 
the reduct on immediately, by comprethag the extremity of 
"the penis, at the time he 1s endeavouring to advance the 
prepuce ; if he does not, let him keep it ſuſpended, and at- 
tempt again, after having fomented, and uſed ſome emolli- 
ent applications: but if, from the contraction below the 
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des that the bæemorthege will be much 
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corona plandis, there is ſo great a ſtricture as to threateg 1 
gangrene, or even, if the penis is much inlarged by water 
in the membrana reticularis, forming tumours calle4 crys 
ftallines, three or four ſmall incifions muſt be made with 
the potat of a lancet, into the ſriGure and cryſtallines, ac. 
cording to the direction of the penis; which in the firſt caſe 
will ſet free the obſtruction, and ia the other evacuate the 
water: the manner of dreſling afterwards mult be with fo. 
mentations, digeſtives, and the therjaca Londinenſis over the 
pledgits. | 


* 


Of the PARxAcxrzEsis. 


TH1s operation is an opening made into the abdomen, ia 
order to empty any quantity of extravaſated water, collec- 
ted in that ſpecies of dropſy called the aſcites ; but a; 
there is much more difficulty in learning when to per- 
form than how to perform it, and indeed in ſome inſtances 
requires the niceſt judgment, we ſhall endeavour to ſpecify 
the diſtinctions which render the undertaking more or leſs 
proper. 

There are but two kinds of dropſy: the anaſarca, called 
allo leucophlegmacy, when the extravaſated water ſwims in 
the cells of the membrana adipoſa ; and the aſcites, when 
the water poſſeſſes the cavity of the abdomen. In the firſt 
kind, the water is clear and limpid; but in the ſecond, a 
little groſſer, very often gelatinous and corrupted, and 
ſometimes even mixed with fleſhy concretions. 

The operation of tapping is ſeldom the cure of the diſ- 
temper : but dropſies, which are the copſequence of a mere 
impoveriſhment of the blood, are leſs likely to return than 
thoſe which are owing to any previous diſorder of the liver; 
and it is not uncommon for dtopſies that follow agues, 
hemorrhages, and diarrhceas, to do well; whereas in ſuch 
as are complicated with a ſcirrhous liver, there is hardly an 
example of a cure. | 

The water floating in the belly, is, by its fluctuation, to 
determine whether the operation be adviſeable ; for if, by 
laying one hand on any part of the abdomen, you cannot 
feel an undulation from ſtriking on an oppolite part with 
the other, it is to be preſumed there will be ſome obſtacle 
to the evacuation, It ſometimes happens, that a great 
quantity, or almoſt all the water, is contained in little blad- 
ders, adhering to the liver and the ſurface of the perle 
neum, known by the name of hydatids; and the reſt of it i 
different ſized ones, from the degree of a hydatid, to th! 
ſize of a globe holding half a pint or a pint of water. Ils 
is called the eneyſted dropſy, and from the ſmallnels of it 
cylts makes the operation uſeleſs; but is not difficult to be 
Ciitinguiſazd, becauſe there is not a fluctuation of the watt, 
unleis it is complicated with an extravaſation. 

When the fluctuation is hardly perceptible, (except the 
teguments of the abdomen are very much thickened by 4 
anaſarca,) in all probability the fluid is gelarinous. 

There is another kind of dropſy, which for the moſt part 
forbids the operation, and is peculiar to women, ve1"g ſeat 
ed in the body of one or both ovaries. There is 89 83 
ample of this ſpecies but what may be known by the ww 
neſs and irregalarity of the tumour of the abdomen, 
is nearly uniform in the other caſes, 6 4 

When the ovary is dropſical, the water is generally de. 
poſited in a great number of cells formed in the body o — 
which circumitaace makes the flactuation inſenſible, ad 0 
pertoration uſeleſs ; though ſometimes there are o8!y * 
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two cells; in which caſe, if the ovary is greatly magnified, 
the andulation will be read.)y felt, and the operation be ad- 
* the aſcites and angſarca are complicated, it is 
ſeldom proper to perform the operation, ſince the water may 
de much more cffeQually evacuated by {carificatious in the 
s than by tapping. 
* tel nothing forbids the extraction of the 
water, the manner of operating is this: Having placed the 
patient in a chait of a convenient height, let him join his 
hands ſo as to preſs upon his ſtomach; then dipping the 
trocar in oil, you ſtab it ſuddenly through the teguments, 
and, withdrawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty 
by the canula: the abdomen being, when filled, in the cir- 
cumſtance of a bladder diſtended with a fluid, would make 
it indifferent where to wound; but the apprehenſion of hurt- 
ing the liver, if it be much enlarged, has induced opera- 
tors :ather to chuſe the left fide, and generally in that part 
which is about three inches obliquely below the navel: if 
the navel proiuberates, you may make a {mall puncture with 
a lancct through the ſkin, and the waters will ve readily 
voided by that orifice, without any danger cf a hernia ſuc- 
ceeding: but it ſhould be carefully attended to, whether 
the protuberance is formed by the water or an examphalss; 
in which latter caſe, the inteſtine would be wounded, and not 
without the greateſt danger. The ſurgeon neither in open- 
ing with the lancet, nor perforating with the trocar, need. 
fear injuring the inteſtines, unleſs there is but little water in 
the ab{cmen, ſince they are too much confined by the me- 
ſentery to come within reach of danger from theſe inſtru- 
ments but it ſometimes happens that when the water is 
almoſt all emptied, it is ſuddenly ſtopped by the inteſtine or 
ementum preſſing againſt the end of the canula; in which 
taſe you may puſh them away with a probe: during the e 
Tacuation, your aſſiſtants muſt keep preſſing on each ſide of 
the abdemen, with a force equal to that of the waters be- 
fore contained there; for by neglecting this rule, the patient 
will be apt to fall into faintings, from the weight on the 
great veſſels of- the abdamen being taken off, and the ſink- 
ing of che diaphragm ſucceeding; in conſequence of which, 
more blood flowing into the inferior veſſels than uſual, leaves 
the ſuperior ones of a ſudden- too empty, and thus inter- 
tupte ine regular progreſs of the circulation. To obviate 
tai 1nconvertence, the compreſſion mult not only be made 
wih the hands during the operation, but be after wards con 
trod, by ſwathing the abdo2:2m with a roller of flannel, 
out eight yards long, and five inches broad, beginning at 
dne vottom of the belly, ſo that the inteſlines may be borne 
uf 234nit the diaphragm: yeu may change the roller every 
Cay til the third or fourth Cay, by which time the ſeve 
tel parts will have acquired their due tone. For the dreſ- 
a5 a piece of dry lint and plaiſter ſuffice; but bet een 
the cin and roller it may be proper to lay a double flannel 
a foot (quare, dipt in brand y or ſpirits of. wine. : 
Tus operation, though it does not often abſolutely cure, 
Jet it ſometimes preſerves liſe a great many years, and even 


a pleaſant one, eſpecially if the waters have been long col. 
edting, 


ExTLA NATIONS of Fig. 3. Plate CLVII. 


* A trocar of the moſt convenient Ce for emptying the 
chen When the water is not gelatineus. It is here re- 


preſented with the perforator ir the c:nula, juſt as it is 
placed when we perform the operation. 

B, The canula,of a large trocar, recommended in caſes 
where the warer is gelatinous. * » 

C, Tue periorator of the large trocar, 

T'he handle oi the trocar is generally made of wood, the 
cadula of lilver, and the perforator of ſtœel. Great care 
ſhoald be taken by the makers of this inſttument, tbat the 
perforator ſhould exactly fill up the cavity of the canula; for 
unleſs the extremity of the canula lies quite cloſe and ſmooth 
on the perforator, the introduction of it into the abdomen 
will be very painful. To make it flip in more eaſily, the 
edge of the extremity of the canula ſhould be thin and tharp; 
and that the canula ſhould be of ſteel; for the ſilver one be- 
ing of too ſoft a metal, becomes jagged or bruiſed at its ex- 
tremity with very little ule, 


Of the FisTULA In Axo. 


Tus fiſtula in ans is an abſceſs running upon or into 
the inteſtinum rectum. 

The piles, which are little tumours formed about the 
verge of the anus, immediately within the membran in- 
teria of the refum, do lomenmes ſuppurate, and become 
the fore, runners of a large abſcels ; alſo external injuries 
here, as in every other part of the body, may produce it , 
but from whatever cauſe the abſceſs ariſe, the manner of o- 
perating upon it will be according to the nature and direc. 
tion of its cavity. J 

If the ſurgeon have the firit management of the abſceſs, 
and there appear an external inflammation upon one fide of 
the buitock only; after having waited for the proper matu- 
rity, let him with a kaife make an inciſion the whole length 
of it; and in all probability, even though the bladder be 
affected, the largeneſs of the wound, and the proper applica. 
tion of doſſils lightly preſſed in, will prevent the putrefaction 
of the inteſtine, and make the cavity fill up like impoſthu- 
mations of other parts. | 

If the ſinus be continued to the other buttock, almoſt ſur. 
rounding the inteſtine, the whole courſe of it muſt ve dila. 
ted in like manner; fince, in fuch ſpungy cavities, a genera- 
tion of fleſh cannot be procured but by large openings; , 
whence alſo, if the ſkin is very chin, lying looſe and flabby 
over the /inus, it is abſolutely neceſſary to cut it quite a- 
way, or the patient will be apt to ſink under the dilcharge, 
which, in the circumſtance here deſcribed, is ſemetimes ex- 
ceſſive. By this method, which cannot be too much re- 
commended, it is amazing bow happy the event is likely to 
be; whereas, from neglecting it, and truſting only to a nar- 
row opening, if the di{charpe do not deſtroy the patient, at 
lealt ine matter, by beiag coatined, corrapts the gut, and 
infinuating itſelf about it, forms many other channels, which 
ruaning in various directions often baffle an operator, and. 
have been the caule of a filtula being fo generally eſteemed 
very difaculr of cure. 

Here we have conſidered the impoſthumation as poſſeſſing 

a great part of the buttock ; but it more frequently happens, 
that the matter points with a {mall extent of inflammation, 
on the ſkin, and the direction of the /inus is even with the 
gut: in this cafe, having made a puntQture, yon may with a 
probe learnif it has penetrated into the inteſtine, by paſſing 
ye. ur finger up it, and feeling the probe introduced through 
he wound into its cavity; thovgh, for the molt part, it may: 
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be known by a diſcharge of matter from the anus. When 
this is the (tate of the fiſtula, there is no heſitation to be 
made; but immediately putting one blade of the ſciſſars up 
the gut, and the other up the wound, ſnip the whole length 


R 


of it. This proceſs is as adviſeable when the inteſtine is 
not perforated, if the ſinus is narrow, and runs upon or 
very near it; forif the abſceſs be tented, which is the ooly 
way of dreſhog it while the external orifice is ſmall, it will 
almoſt certainly grow callous; ſo that the ſureſt means of 
cure, will be opening the gut, that proper applications may 
be laid to the bottom of the wound. However, it ſhould be 
well attended to, that ſome ſinuſes pretty near the inteſtine 
neither run into nor upon it; in which cafe, they muſt be o 

pened, according to the courſe of their penetration. There 
are abundance of inſtances, where the inteſtine is ſo much 
ulcerated, as to give free iſſue to the matter of the abſceſs 
by the anus : but there are none where there is not, by the 
thinneſs and diſcolouration of the ſkin, or an induration to 
be perceived through the ſkin, ſome mark of its direction; 
which, if diſcovered, may be opzned into with a lancet, 
and then it becomes the ſame caſe as if the matter had fairly 
pointed. 

If the fnufes into and about the gut are not complica- 
ted with an induration, and you can follow their courſe ; the 
mere opening with ſciſſars, or a knife guided on a director, 
will ſometimes ſuffice; but it is generally ſafer to cut the 
piece of fleſh ſurrounded by theſe inciſions quite away, and, 
when it is callous, abſolutely neceſſary, or the calloſities 
mult be waſted afterwards by eſcharotick medicines, which 
is a tedious and cruel method of cure. 

When the fiſtula is of a long ſtanding, and we have choice 
of time for opeaing it, a doſe of rhubarb the day before the 
operation will be very convenient, as it not only will empty 
the bowels, but alſo prove an aſtringent for a while, and 
prevent the miſchief of removing the dreſhngs in order to go 
to ſtool. | 

It ſometimes happens, that the oriſices are ſo ſmall, as not 
to admit the entrance of the ſciſſars; in which caſe, ſponge 
tents muſt be employed for their dilatation. 

In performing theſe operations on the anus, no inſtru- 
ments are ſo hardy as the knife and ſciſſars; almoſt all 
the others which have been invented to facilitate the work 
are not only difficult to manage, but more painful to the 
patient: however, in thoſe inſtances where the fiſtula is 
very narrow, and opens into the inteſtines, juſt within the 
verge of the anus, the ſyringotomy may be uſed with ad- 
vantage ; but where the opening into the gut is bigh, it 
cannot be employed without giving great pain. 

The worlt ſpecies of fiſtula is that communicating with the 
urethra, and ſometimes (through the proſtate gland) with the 
bladder itſelf, This generally takes it riſe from a former 
gonorrhea, and appears externally firſt in perines, and af- 
ter wards increaſing more towards the anus, and even ſome- 
times into the groin, burſts out in various orifices, through 
the ſkin, which ſoon becomes callous and rotten ; and the 
urine paſſing partly through theſe orifices, will often ex- 
cite as much pain, and of the ſame kind, as a ſtone in the 
bladder. 

This ſpecies of fiſtula taking its riſe from ſtrictures of the 
urethra, is only manageable by the bougie : for ſo long as 
the urethra is obftruR=d, the cure of the fiſtula will be 
imperfect; but if the canal be opened by this application, it 
is amazing what obſtinate indurations and foul /nuſes will 
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filtance in perines, a little above the anus; 
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in conſequence diſappear ; though there are ſome ſo cil 
and rotten, as to demand che knife and ſkilful d. wr 


notwithſtanding the urethra ſhould be dilated by — wy 
bougies. 


Of the Punctute of the Pækix kun. 


Tuis operation is performed, when the bladder is under 
ſuch a ſuppreſſion of urine, as cannot be relieved by any gen- 
ter methods, nor, by reaſon of the obſtruRico in its nec; 
or the urethra, will admit of the introduction of a catheter 
The manner of doing it, as deſcribed by moſt writers, i 
by puſhing a common trocar from the place where the ex. 
ternal wound in the old way of cutting is made, into the 
cavity of the bladder, and fo procuring the iſſue of the ws 
ter through the canula ; but others, refining upon this pri. 


- tice, have ordered an inciſion to be carried on from the 
fame part into the bladder, and then to inſinuate the ca. 


la: but both the methods are to be rejected, io favour of 
an opening a little above the os pubis : for beſides that it 
is not eaſy to guide the inſtrument through the profit 
gland into the bladder, the neceſfity of continuing it, ins 
part already very much inflamed and thickened, ſeldom fail 
to do miſchief, and even to produce a mortification. 

There is another method ſtill more eaſy both to the pz. 
tient and the operator; which conſiſts only in emptying the 
bladder with a common trocar, and ſtopping the canula vith 
a little cork, which is afterwards to be taken out as oftet 
as the patient has occaſion to urine, The canula is to be 
continued in the bladder, till ſuch time as the perſon finds 
he can void his urine by the natural paſlage. 

In this operation the abdomen ought to be perforated + 
bout two inches above the os pubir ; and if the patient 
be fat, the trocar ſhould penetrate two inches, othervile 
an inch anda half will be ſufficient. 


Of the STOWS, 


STONY concretions are a diſcaſe incident to ſeveral parts 
of the body; but we ſhall treat only of thoſe formed in tl 
kidneys and bladder. | 

Small ſtones and gravel are frequently voided without 
pain; but ſometimes they collect and become very large it 
the kidneys ; in which caſe, a fit of the ſtone in that pant 
the cure, from the inflammation and pain occaſioniog col. 
vulſive twitches, which at laſt expel them. But in this dil 
eaſe the patient is very much relieved by ſeveral kind 
of remedies, ſuch as the mucilaginous, the ſaponaceos 
&c. ſome of which lubricate, and others both lubricats 
and ſtimulate. The ſand, in paſſing through the 7 
ters, is very much forwarded by the force of the uri: 
The uretets being very narrow as they run over the 5 
muſcle, and alſo at their entrance into the bladder, mit 
the movement of the ſtone very painful and difficult is thoſe 


Barts; but there is ſeldom ſo much trouble after the 


nt; for when once they have been dilated, they generally 
continue ſo. For the ſymptoms of a ſtone in the bladder, 
ſee Mepicineg, p. 122. 


Of SEARCHING. 


Tus patient being laid on a horizontal table, 
thighs elevated and a little extended, paſs the ſound pn 
the concave part towards you, until it meets with ſome e 


then turaing " 


without much force, puſh it gently on into the bladder ©. 
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iir meets with an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its extre- 
mity upwards, by inclining the handle of it towards you; with 


Having laid the patient on a ſquarechorizanta) table, three 
re · finger into the rectum, lift it up, * 


or if it don't then ſhip F quarter ↄf an incb. 
and introducing your 40 


deſcribe, will be the manner in which it is now praiſed 
its improvements. r 


cet four inches high, with 2 pilttow-under;his head, | ler/ibrs 


and it will ſeldom failto enter: there is ſome art ig turning q gs and thighs be bent, and his-heels-mage: to approach his 


the ſound in the proper place of the urethra, which ſur- 


geons not verſed in this operation cannot ſo well execute ; 


therefore they may paſs the inſtrument with the concarvs ſide 
always towards the abdomen. of the patient, obſerying the 
{me rule at the entrance into the bladder as in the other 
method. The cauſe of this obſtacle, beſides the rage of the 
urcthra, and the reſiſtance of the verumontanumn, is ſome- 
tines a ſmall projection of the orifice of the bladder, in the 
urethra, like that of the os tince in the vagina, which oc- 
caſions the end of the ſound to flip a little beyond it. 
T:oogh, npan-ſearching,. we are aſſured of a ſtone in the 
bladder, we.are not, without further inquiry, to operate im- 
mediately; ſince there are ſometimes obſtacles which for- 
bid the operation, either abſolutely, ot only for a certain 
tine ; among theſe, that of greateſt, conſequence, is the 
grarel or ſtone in the kidneys. ., The ,objeQtions. of leſs 
weight, and which frequently are removed, are g fit ↄf the 
ſtone, a cough, a hectic, and being «maczared by Jang pain; 
exceſſive hot or cold weather are likewiſe /biodrapcer:: But 
in extremity. of danger, . theſe laſt. conſiderations may be 
diſregarded, IF re Hf bod tdi ei T 
Difference of age makes an extreme difference: af danger, 
infants and young people almoſt, always recovering; but ſtill 
the operation is adviſeable on thoſe advanced in years, cho 
it is not attended with near the ſame ſucceſs. This ope- 


* is performed four ſeveral ways, all which we shall 
eleribe. 120 


Of the Lassxn ArrARAATus, or Cutting on #7 Gir. 
Tus moſt ancient way of cutting ſor the {tone, is that de- 
ſcribed by Celſus, and known by the name of, cutting on 
the gripe; though, ſince the time of Fohanner de Romanis, 
it is alſo called cutting with the leſſer apparatus, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from his new method, which, on account of the m 
miruments employed in it, is called cutting with 4be great: 
er aiparatus. The manner of doing che operation, is this,: 
You firſt introduce the fore finger and middle finger of the 
left hand, dipt in oil, up the anus, and preſfiag ſoftiy with 
Jour right hand above the 65 pubis, endeavour to being the 
lioae towards the. neck of the bladder ; .then;making, an-in- 
on, on thelefr fide of the perineum, above the- d, 
diredly upon the ſtone, you turn it out through the wound, 
either with your fingers or a ſcoop- es 9959, 221hamort 0 
This way of cutting was attended with many difficulties, 
for want of proper inſteuments to direct the inciſion, and 
ektract the ſtone, hen it lay beyond the reach of the 6n- 
bers. Which-in, a large bladder was frequently the caſe. 
The waundof the bladder in this operation is made in the 
ne place as.is now! :prattſed-in the lateral method; bot it 
g impractieable on fome ſubjects, and uncertain on all o- 
thers, has made it univerſally explode. 


COSUFGizNren A⁰⁊ð , cr the Old way,, © 

Tun method of cutting, invented by Johannes de Roma- 
IT i has at different times, aod with different people, varied 
con iderably 1 ſome of 449 proceſſes, and particularly with 
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egard to the uſe, of certain-ipfiruments,.; What we ſhall 
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{ buttocks; by tyiag his hands o the bottom of his fert; with 
à couple of ſtrong ligatures, about two yards long; andto 
ſecure him more effectually · from ſtruggling, paſs a dobble 
ligature under one of his hams, and carry the fut amps 
round his neck to the other ham; then 
underneath it, make a knot by threading one of the nrigle 


palhng the loop 


ends through the loop: After this, the thighs being widen- 
ed from each other, and firmly ſupported by proper! per- 
ſons, you introduce the ſtaff, having brit dipt it in oil. whieh 
mult be beld by your aſũiſtant, a little leaning. onthe: Jefr 
ſide of the ſeam in perinao; and beginning the echten 
wound juſt. below the ſcrotum, (Which muſt be held ourwt 
the way.) you continue it downwards, to within rwo:hnpiers 
breadth of the anus; then lea ving that direction; ynu p 


the knife forwards in the groove, pretty fat imto the bal- 


bonus part of the urethra; or, as there is ſome» danger of 
wounding the red um, in the continuation of the incifion, 
you may turn the knife with the back towards it, and make 
this part of the inciſion from within outwards, Shouldga 
very large veſſel be cut, it will be adviſeable to tie it before 
Jou proceed any farther in the operation. When che wound 
is made, ſlide the: gorget along the groove of the ſtaff into 
the bladder; and to do it with more ſafety, when the beak 
of it is teceived in the groove, it will be proper to take 
the ſtaff yourſelf in you, band: for if the aſſi tant ſhouted, 
unwarily, either igcline-the-haodle of it too much to atds 
you, or not reſiſt enough to the force of the gorget, it is 
very apt to ſſip out of the groove, between the reftumr and 
the bladder; which accident is not only inconvenrent to the 
operator for the preſent, but is attended for the moit 
with very bad conſequences. The gorget being paſſed, di- 
late the urethra and neck of the bladder with your fore. fin- 
ger, and introduce the forceps into the bladder, keeping 
them ſhut-till you touch the ſtone, when you muſt graſp it 
with a moderate force, and extract it by pulling doun- 
wards towards the redum. Should you ſind -a diſiculty in 
laying hold of the ſtone, be careful to keep your forceps in 
ſuch à poſition, that they may open upwards and down- 
wards; (not laterally,) which will very much facthrare the 
embracing of the ſtone, in cafe it ſſnoald happen to be thm 
and flat. Sf: ed evoactiat od at „d won ads 
a ee ien OfuxgFion, een 
Futs method of cutting for the ſtone wes: firſt: publiſſiet 
in the year 1561, by Pierre Franco. About the year 
171, it was firſt done in England by Mr englur, and af- 
ter him practiſed by others. The manner of performing it, 
with the improvements made ſince France's operation, is thist 
I be patient being laid on a ſquate table, vich his legs hang 
ing over; and faſtened to the ſides of it by a ligature haf 
ed above the knee; his head and body 1itred up a little by 
pillows, ſonas to relax the abdominal muſctes; and his hands 
held ſteady by ſome athitants'; inject through a catheter in- 
to the bladder as much bariey-water as he cen bear, waich 
in à man is often about eight ounces, and ſometimes, 
twelre. For tbe more eaſthy doirg this, a ox's wrete# may 
be tied to the extremity of the ſyringe, and handle of 'the 
d lr. le d o 5 nr 0 ooatirter, 
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catheter, which being pliable will prevent any painful mo- 
tion of the inſtrument in the bladder. 

The bladder being filled, an aſſiſtant, in order to prevent 
the reflux of the water, muſt graſp the penis the moment 
the catheter is withdrawn, holding it on one fide, in ſuch a 
manner as not to (tretch the ſkin of the abdomen; then 
with a round edged knife make an inciſion about four inch- 
es long, between the recti and pyramidal muſcles, through 


the membrana adipoſa, as deep as the bladder, bringing its 


extremity almoſt down tothe penis; after this, taking a crook- 
ed knife, continue the inciſion into the bladder, carrying it 
a little under the os pubis, and immediately upon the wa- 
ter's flowing out, introduce the fore-finger of your left hand, 
which will direct the forceps to the ſtone. | 

This method was at firſt received with great applauſe in 
London; but after ſome trial was rejected, for the following 
inconveniences, 

It ſometimes happens that the bladder, notwithſtanding 
the injection, till continues ſo deep under the os pubis, that 
the peritoneum being neceſſarily wounded firſt, the inte- 
itines puſh out immediately at the orifice, and the urine af- 
 terwards empties into the abdomen; in which caſe, hardly 
any recover. The isject:on itſelf is exceedingly painful; 
and however ſlowly the fluid be injected, it diſtends the 
bladder ſo much more ſuddently than the urine from the kid- 
neys does, and ſo much faſter than it can well bear, that it 
not only is ſeldom dilated enough to make the operation ab- 
ſolutely ſecure, but is ſometimes even burſt, or at leaſt its 
tone deſttoyed by the haſty dilatation, What adds to the 
danger here, is the poſſibility of meeting with a contracted 
indurated bladder; which is a circum{tance ſometimes attend- 
ing on the (tone, and indeed an exceedingly dangerous one 
in all the other methods; but would be frightful in this, by 
reaſon not only of the neceſſity of wounding the peritoneum, 
but of the difficulty of coming at the ſtone. If the itone 
be very ſmall, it is hard to lay hold of it with the forceps, 
and in a fat man the fingers are not long enough for chat 
purpoſe, If there are many little ſtones, it will ſcarce hap- 
pen that more than one at a time can be extracted: and if 
the [lone breaks, it not only is impracticable to take it all 
away in the operation, but alſo, from the ſupine poſture of 
the patient, it will generally remain i» the bladder; where- 
as, in the other methods, for the moſt part, it works itſelf 
out with the urine, But even ſuppoſing that the operation 
itſelf is proſp.rous, the conſequences generally are very 
troubleſome ; for the urine iſſuiag out at an orifice where 
there is no deſcent, ſpreads itſelf upon the abdimen, 
and makes very painful excoriations; though, what is ſtill 
worſe, it ſometimes inſinuates itſelf into the cells between 
the bladder and abdominal muſcles, and, together with the 


inflammation excited by the operation, brings on a ſuppura- 


tion there, which is always difficult to manage, and fre- 
quently mortal, 


Of the Lateral OrtrATION, 


Tuts method was invented by an eccleſiaſtic, who called 
himſelf Frere Zaquer. He came to Paris in the year 1697, 
bringing with him an abundance of certificates of his dex- 
tetity in opening; and making his luſtory known to the 
courr, and magiſtrates of the city, he got an order to cut 
at the Hotel Dieu, and the Charité, where he performed 
this operation on about fifty perſons, His ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the promiſes he had made. 
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The principal defect im his manner of cutting was the 
want of a groove in his ſtaff: which made it difficult to ca. 
ry the knife exactly into the bladder; nor did he take 2 
care of his patients after the operation; ſo that for want of 
proper dreſhings, ſome of the wounds proved fiſtulous, and 
ojher ill conſequences enſued, 

Cheſelden, improving Frere Jacquer's method, made uf 
of the following, which is now the practice of mol! operators 

The patient being laid on a table, with his hands and 
feet tied, and the ſtaff paſſed as in the old way, let your 
aſſiſtant hold it a little ſlanting on one fide, fo that the d- 
reclion of it may run exactly through the middle of the left 
erector penis and accelerator urine muſcles; then make you 
inciſion through the ſkin and fat, very large, beginning ot 
one fide of the ſeam in perines, a little above the place 
wounded in the old way, and hinithinga little below the an, 
between it and the tuberoſity of the ilchium: this wound 
muſt be carried on deeper between the muſcles, until the 
proſtate be felt; when, ſearching for the ſtaff, and fixing it 
properly, if it has ſlipt, you muſt turn the edge of the 
knife upwards, and cut the whole length of that gland fron 
within outwards, at the ſame time puſhing down the reun 
with a ting-r or two of the left hand; by which precaution: 
the gut will alway elcape wounding; after which, the ope 
ration hniſhes nearly in the ſame manner as with the greatr 
apparatus. | 

If, upon introducing the forceps, you do not perceire the 
ſtone readily, you muſt litt up their handle, and feel almol 
perpendicularly for it; fince for the moſt part, when it is 
hard to come at, it lies in one of the ſinuſes ſometimes form- 
ed on each fide of the neck of the bladder, which projet 
forward in ſuch a manner, that if the ſtone lie there, the 
forceps paſs beyond it the moment they are through tit 
wound, fo that it would be impoſhble to lay hold of it, « 
even to feel it, if not aware of this circumſtance. 

When the ſtone breaks, it is much ſafer to take away the 
fragments with the forceps, than to leave them be dilchur 
ged wit the urine; and if the pieces are very ſmall, lle 
ſand, a (coop is the belt inſtrument; though ſome preter tht 
injecting barley-water into the bladder, which ſuddenly te- 
turning, brings away the broken particles of the ſtone, 

As there are hardly any initances of more ſtones than one, 
when the (tone taken away is rough; ſo when it is ſmo 
and poliſhed in any part of it, it is almoſt a certain {ig a 
others behind; on which account, an operator ſhould be 
careful, in that caſe, ro examine not only with bis fingers, 
but ſome convenient inſtrument, for the remaining one; 
though indeed, in all caſes, it may be proper to exam 
the bladder after the exttaction of a (tone ; beczule ts 
poſſible there may be a ſecond ſtone, notwithſtanding ik 
firſt be rough. DS 

The great inconvenience of the lateral operation 15 the 
hzmorrhage which ſometimes enſues in men; for in children 
the danger of it is not worth mentioning. f 

If in the operation any very large veſſel of the ow 
wound ſhould be divided, it is adviſeable to tie it before! e 
extraction of the ſtone; but the neceſſity of doing this, _ 
not occur once in twenty times. 1 

There is but one objection more of any conſeque? . 
which is the danger of wounding the rectum; r. by: 
is a very troubleſome accident : Burt if the operator m 1 
the rule laid down with regard to that article, it 8" 
Ways be avoided, | Is 
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ia this method the remarkable parts wounded by the 
knife are, the muſculus tranſverſairs penir, levator ani, 
and proſtate gland : In the old way, the urethra only is 
wounded, about two inches on this fide the proſtate, and 
the inſlruments are forced through the reſt of the paſſage, 
which is compoſed of the bulbous part of the uretara, the 
membrandus part of the urethra, the neck of the bladder, 
and proſtate gland. This channel is fo very narrow, that, 
till it be torn to pieces, the management of the forceps is 
exceedingly difficult; and it happens frequently, that from 
the tender texture of the membranous parts, the forceps are 
unwarily puſhed through it between the 9s pubis and bladder; 
beſides that in introducing the gorget upon the ſtaff, it is 
apt to flip downwards between the rectum and bladder, 
both which inconveniencies are avoided in the lateral opera- 
tion. It is true, the wound made in the lateral method 
will not admit of the extraction of a large ſtone without la- 
ceration as well as in the old way: but in the one caſe, the la- 
ceration is ſmall, and made after a preparation for it by an 
inciſion; and in the other, all the parts are torn without 
any previous opening, and which are ſo very tight, that the 
pain of the diſtenſion muſt neceſſarily be exceſhve, How- 
ever, in both theſe operations, the ſurgeon mult not graſp 
the ſtone with violence; and even in extracting, muſt, with 
both hands to the branches of his forceps, reſiſt their ſhut- 
ting ſo tight, as the compreſſion from the lips of ſuch a 
narrow wound would otherwiſe make them. The extrac- 
tion of very large (tones is much more impracticable with 
the greater apparatus than by this method, becauſe of the 
{mallneſs of the angle of the bones in that part where the 
wound is made; fo that indeed it is neceſſary in almoſt all 
extractions to pull the (ſtone downward towards the rectum, 
which cannot be done without great violence to the mem- 
branous parts, and even the ſeparation of one from another; 
whence follow abſceſſes and ſloughs about the wound, which 
is a Circumitance not known in the lateral operation. Ec- 
c<hymoſes followed by ſuppuration and gangrene, ſometimes 
ſpre ad themſelves upon the ſcrotum ; and in ſhort, all the 
inconveniences and ill ſymptoms which attend upon the la- 
tera] operation, except the hzmorrhage, are in a more vi- 
olent degree incident to the old way. 

An incontinence of urine is not common after the lateral 
operation, and a fiſtula ſeldom or never the conſequence of it. 
The manner of treating the patient after the operation, 
is pretty nearly this: If it happens that the veſſels of the 
proſtate bleed, dry lint, or lint dipped in ſom: ityprick wa- 
ter, ſuch as agua vitrioli, maſt be applied to the part, and 
held there with a conſiderable degree of preſſure for a few 
hours; or a ſilver canula of three or four inches long, co- 
rered with fine rag, may be introduced into the bladder, and 
left there two or three days, which ſeldom fails to ſtop the 
bzmorrhage, The patient may alſo take an opiate. If the 
wound does not bleed, a little dry lint, or a pledgit of di- 
eſtive laid gently in it, is beſt. The place where the pa- 
tient lies, ſhould be moderately cool, as heat not only diſ- 
poles the veſſels to bleed afreth, but generally makes him 
low and faint. If, ſoon after the operation, he complains 
of 2 ſickneſs at the ſtomach, or even a pain in that part of 
the abdomen near the bladder, it is not always a ſign of a 

ngerous inflammation, but frequently goes off in half an 
hour : to aſſiſt, however, in its removal, a fomentation put 
0 an hog's bladder, and applied pretty warm to the part 
in Pain, will be of great ſervice : if the pain increaſes, af. 
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ter two or three hours, the conſequence is much to be ſear- 
ed; and in this caſe, bleeding, and emollient clyſters by 
way of fomentation to the bowels, are immediately ne- 
ceſſary. 

The firſt good ſymptom after the operation is the urine 
coming freely away, as we then know the lips of the blad- 
der and proſtate gland are not much inflamed, If the pa- 
tient ſhould become languid, and continue without any ap- 
petite, bliſters prove beneficial; which may be applied with 
great ſafety, and little pain, as there is ſeldom or never 
any ſtrangury. About the third or fourth day a ſtool mult 
be procured by a clyſter; for it ſeldom comes naturally the 
firſt time, and this method muſt be continued as every man's 
diſcretion ſhall guide him. As ſoon as the patient comes to 
an appetite, he ſhould be indulged in eating light food ; with 
this caution, that he do not eat too much at a time. 

If, during the cure, the buttocks ſhould be excoriated by 
the urine, let them be anointed with nutritum: the dreſ- 
Gong from firſt ro laſt is ſeldom any other than a ſoft digeſ- 
tive, or dry lint. 


| Of the STONE in the UnzTHRA. 


Ir a ſmall ſtone be lodged in the urethra near the glans, 
it may often be puſhed out with the fingers, or picked away 
with ſome inſtrument ; but if it ſtops in any other part of 
the channel, it may be cut upon without any inconvenience, 


The beit way of doing it, is to pull the prepuce over the 


glens, as far as you can; and then making an inciſion the 
length of the ſtone, through the teguments, it may be tura- 
ed out with a little hook or the point of a probe: The 
wound of the ſkin ſlipping back afterwards, to its proper 
ſituation, and from the oritice of the urethra, prevents the 
iſſbe of the urine through that orifice, and very often heals 
in twenty-four hours. This is a much leſs painful method 
of extradting ſtones from the urethra, than by any inſtru- 
ments that have hitherto been deviſed. ; 


Of the extraction of the Stone in Woukx. 


Tu extraction of the ſtone in women, will eaſily be un- 
der{tood, ſinee the whole operation conſiſts in placing them 
inthe ſame manner as men, and, without making any wound, 
intteducing into the bladder a ſtraight director, upon that 
a gorget, and "afterwards the forceps to take hold of the 
ſtone ; all which may be dore without difficulty, by rea- 
ſon of the ſhortneſs of the u ethra. I! the ſlone proves very 
large, and in extracting draws the bladder forwards, it is 
adviſeable to make an inciſion through the neck of it, upon 
the ſtone; which not only will ficilitatg the extraction, but 
alſo be leſs dangerous than a laceration which will neceſ- 
ſarily follow. The dreſſings are fomentations and emollient 
ointments, which ſhould be applicd_twe or three times a- 
day, and the patient in other reſpects be treated like men. 
who have undergoze the operation for the ſtone. 


ExrLANATION of Fig. 4. Plate CLVII. 


A, A ſcund uſed in ſearching for the ſtone, 

The ſize repreſented here is but a little too large for the 
youngeſt children, and may be uſed upon boys till they are 
thirteen or fourteen years of age: a larger ſhould be em- 
ployed between that age and adultneſs, when one of about 
ten inches, in a right line from the handle to the extremity, 
is proper. This ſhould be made of ſteel, and its extremity 
be rcund and ſmooth, ©. Ys 

$3. 
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B, A ſtaff Gr for the operation, on boys from eight to 
foutteen years, of age, The ſta 4 
ſize of the ſound a ready deſcribed. © hs | 15 

C, A ſtaff ſomething too big for the ſmalleſt children, 
but may be uſed upon boys from about four years of age to 
eight. 1845. | 

The ſtaff has a groove on its convex fide, which firſt 
ſerves as a direction where to cut, and afterwards receiving 
the beak of the gorget, guides it readily to the bladder. 
Care ſhould be taken, in making the groove, that the edges 
of it be ſmoothed down, ſo that they cannot wound in paſ- 
fing through the urethra. The extremity ſhould alſo be o- 
pen; otherwiſe it will be ſometimes difficult to withdraw the 
ſtaff, when the gorget is introduced, and preſſes againſt the 
end of it. 

Theſe inſtruments are uſually made with a greater bending 
than here repreſented; but this ſhape is more like to that of 
the urethra, and rather more adyantageous for making the 
inciſion. | | | 

D, the yoke, an inſtrument to be worn by men with an 
incontinence of urine, It is made with iron, but for uſe 
mult be covered with velvet. It moves upan à joint at one 
end, and is faſtened at the other by catches at different di- 
ſtances placed on a ſpring. It muſt be accommodated to 
the ſize of the penis, and be taken off whenever the patient 
finds an inclination to make water, This inſtrument is ex- 
ceedingly uſeful, becauſe it always anſwers the purpoſe, and 
ſeldom galls the part after a few days wearing, | 


ExeLANATION of Fig. 5. Plate CLVII. 


A, A ſmall catheter made of ſilrer. This inſtrument is 
hollow, and ſerves to draw off the urine when under a ſup- 
preſſion. It is alſo uſed in the high operation to fill the blad- 
der with water. Near its extremity, are two orifices, through 
which the water paſſes into its cavity. Care ſhould be taken 
that the edges of theſe orifices are quite ſmooth, 

B, The kniſe uſed in cutting for the ftone: it is the ſame 
already deſcribed; but it is not improper to repeat the figure 
with the alteration of a quantity of tow twiſted round it, 
which makes it eaſier to hold, when we perform the lateral 
operation, and turn the edge upwards to wound the proſtate 

land. | 
, C, A female catheter, differing from the male catheter, it 
being almoſt ſtraight; and ſomething larger. 

D, A filver-wire to paſs into either catheter, for the re- 
moving any grumons blood or matter that clogs them up. 


ExrrAxATIOx of Fig. 6. Plate CLVII. 


A, The gorget uſed upon men in the lateral operation, 

B, The gorget uſed upon children under five years of age 
in the lateral operation. | | 

A gorget between the ſizes of theſe two wilt be fit for 
boys from five years of age to fifreen or ſixteen, 

Theſe inſtruments are hollow for the paſſage of the for- 
ceps into the bladder; and their handles lie Nlanting, that 
they may the more readily be carrried through the wound of 
the proſtate, whichis made obliquely on the left fide of it. 
The beak at the extremity of the gorget mult be ſmaller 
than the groove of the ſtaff which is cut upon, becauſe it is 
to be received in the groove. Care ſhould be taken, that 
the edges of the gorget near the beak are not ſharp, leaſt, in- 
Read of dilating the wound, as it ought, it ſhould only cut 
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ment, that it move eaſily upon the rivet; thatthe extremity | 


. 


on each ſide when introduced; ia which caſe, it would be 
diffi cult to catry the forceps into the bladder. 

C, A gorget, with its handle exactly in the middle; this 
ſhaped inſtrument 13 uſed in the old way. All the gorgeu 
{ſhould be made of ſteel. * 3 


ExrLAxATiox of Fig. 7. Plate CLVII. 


A, The forceps for extracting the ſtone. Theſe are ts. 
preſented a little open, that the teeth may be better {e; 
within-fide. 

This inſtrument maſt be of different ſizes for different 
ages and ſtones, from the length of four inches to one d 
near a foot long; but the forceps of about eight inches lou 
will be found moſt generally uſeful. The number necefuy 
to be furniſhed with, will be four or five. 

Great care ſhould be taken by the makers of this infry. 


of the chops do not meet when they are ſhut; and particularly 
that the teeth be not too large, leſt, in entering deep into 
the ſtone, they ſhould break it. It is of conſequence alſo that 
the teeth do not reach farther towards the joint than bert 
repreſented, becauſe a ſmall ſtone, when received into tha 
part, being held faſt there, would dilate the forceps exceſ- 
fively, and make the extraction difficult; on which account, 
the inſide of the blades near the joint ſhould be ſmooth, tha 
the ſtone may ſlip towards the teeth, 
B, A director made of ſteel, uſed for the direction of the 
gorget, in the extraction of the {tone from women, 
C. A ſcoop to take away the ſtone when it is broken into 
{mall pieces like ſand. This inſtrument is made of iteel, 


Of the EmyyEnaA. 


Tus operation for the empyema generally implies an zrt- 
ficial opening made into the cavity of the thorax, by which 
we evacuate any fluid that lies there extravaſated, and is de- 
come dangerous by its weight and quantity. The fluids de- 
ſcribed as neceſſary to be voided by this operation, are blood, 
matter, and water, . 

When blood is the fluid, ſuppoſed to require evacuation 
by this method, itis always extravaſated through ſome wound 
of the veſſels of the lungs or thorax, and being diſcharged 
in great quantities on the diaphfagm, is ſaid to opprels te- 
ſpiration, till let out by ſome convenient opening made in ie 
moſt depending part of that cavity, which is the only kind 
of perforation into the thorax diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the operation for the empyema : But though this opening is 
univerſally recommended in the caſe here ſtated, yet we mel 
with few or no examples where it has been practiſed for 3 
mere extravaſation of blood. ; 

To empty the thorax, in a rupture of any veſſels which 
open into it, bleeding is very neceſſary; which not only eps 
the hzmorrhage, by abating the force of the circulation; 
but likewiſe, by unloading the veſſels of their conten's 
makes them more fit to receive the extravaſated fluid «bot 
ſorption: gentle evacuations and pectorals are alſo very et. 
viceable, and a low diet is abſolutely neceſſary. _ 

The ſecond circumſtance in which this operation takes 
place, is a rupture of matter from the p/-ura mediaſiinu® 
or lungs into the cavity of the thorax, where accumulating 

it at length proves fatal for want of a diſcharge. Its 0. 
that the caſe occurs but very ſeldom, where the opera” 


is neceſſary; becauſe, in moſt abſceſſes of the thora® the 
matter 


matter is uſually ſpit up as faſt as it is generated; and in the 
dſtection of ſuch who have died of this ſpecies of conſump- 
tion, we rarely find much extravaſated pus in the cavity, 
though a great portion of the lungs be deſtroyed. However, 
there are a tew examples which require the operation: and 
theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the following ſymptoms. The 
patient is obliged to lie upon the diſeaſed ſide, or, in caſe 
there is matter in both cavities of the thorax, on his back; 
becauſe the mediaſtinum can ſeldom ſupport the weight of 
the incumbent fluid, without ſuffering great pain; but this 
rule is not certain, it ſometimes happening that the patient 
can lie with eaſe on that fide where there is no fluid. An- 
other ſymptom of extravaiated matter, is an evident un- 
dulation of it, ſo that in certain motions it may be heard to 
quaſh, For the molt part too, upon careful inquiry, an 
eJ-ma, or at leaſt a thickening of ſome portion of the inter- 
coſtal muſcles, will be diſcovered. And Jaſtly, if there be 
much fluid, it will be attended with a preternatural expan- 
fon of that fide of the cheſt where it lies. When there- 
fore theſe Ggns appear after a previous pleuritic or pulmona- 
ry diſorder, and the caſe has been attended with the ſymp- 
toms of a ſuppuration, it is moſt probably owing to a collec- 
tion of matter; though the patient will alſo labour under a 
continual low fever, and a particular anxiety from the load 
of fluid. 
The laſt fort of fluid ſaid to require iſſue from this opera- 
tion is water, which however very ſeldom collects in ſuch 
manner as to become the proper ſubject of the operation: 
for if the dropſy of the thorax be complicated with an anaſar- 
ca, or even aſcitet, it is certainly improper; and indeed it 
hardly ever takes place, but where the diſtemper is ſingle, 
and takes its ri{e from the {ame ſort of diſorders in the lympha- 
tics of the pleura, as the hydrocele does from thoſe of the 
tunica vaginalis. The ſymptoms of this dropſy are, a ſmall 
cough without ſpitting, a little flow fever from the diſtur- 
bance of reſpiration; ſometimes too the water, by a ſudden 
jerk, may be heard to quaſh; and. generally ſpeaking, its weight 
upon the diaphragm and mediaſtinum are ſo troubleſome as 
to oblige the patient to ſtoop forward, and to turn upon the 
affected fide when he lies down; for the ſame reaſon, when 
there is water in both cavities of the thorax, be is forced to 
lie on his back, 
The manner of operating, whether it be for the diſcharge 
of maiter or water, is to pitch upon the molt depending part 
of the thorax, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be between the 
eighth and ninth rib, and others between the ninth and tenth, 
at ſuch a diſtance from the vertebræ that the depth of the 
8:(h may not be an impediment to the perforation. This di- 
ſtance is determined to be about a hand's breadth: and here, 
with a knife, ſciflars, or trocar, we are ordered to make 
the perforation; but in doing it there are a great many diffi- 
culties, In fat perſons, it is not eaſy-to count the ribs, and 
the wound will be very deep, and troubleſome to make ; it 
is hardly poſſible to eſcape wounding the intercoſtal artery, 
Which runs in this place between the ribs. But if the only 
advantage propoſed by the ſituation of the wound be de- 
nred from its dependency. theppurpoſe of diſcharging the 
* will de as well anſwered by an opening between the 
xth and ſeventh rib, half way from the fternum towards 
the ſpine; which, by laying ourſelves down, becomes in effect 
5 depending an orifice, as the other in fitting up; and by an 
b Jags, made in this manner we avoid all the inconvenien- 
es ia the other method: For in this part of the thorax 
Vor, III. N®. 96. of 
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there is very little depth of muſcles; the artery lies conceal” 
ed under the rib; and the diaphragm is at great diſtance. 
The opening is belt made with a knife, and ſhould be about 
an inch long through the ſkin, and half an inch through the 
ſubjacent muſcles; though, to make the inciſion with Jets riſk 
of wounding the lungs, it may be adviſeable to dilate it with 
the blunt-pointed knife (as is practiſed in the operation for 
the bubonecele) after having made a ſmall puncture with a 
common knife. The treatment of the wound will be accord- 
ing to the nature of the diſcharge. If, after a few days, there 
appears no drain, you may let the orifice heal up; but if it 
continues, it may be kept open with a ſhort ſilver canula, 
until ſuch time as an alteration in that circumſtance will give 
us leave to cicatrize with ſafety. 


Of Encyſted Tumovrs. 


Tus tumours borrow their names from a cylt or bag, 
in which they are contained ; and are farther diſtinguiſned 
by the nature of their contents: If the matter forming them 
reſembles milk-curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if it 
be like honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed of fat, or a 
ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. The two firſt are not readily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one another, but their difference from the 
fteatoma is eafily learnt by their ſoftneſs and fluctuation. 


| Theſe tumours appear in every part of the body, and in pla- 


ces where there are no glands. | 

The fleatoma is never painful until by its weight it grows 
troubleſome, nor is it a mark of general indiſpoktion of body; 
ſo that the extirpation ſeldoms fails of ſucceſs. The ſize of 
ſome of them is very large, frequently weighing five or fix 
pounds, and there have been inſtances of their weighing above 
forty. | 2 
When the eatoma is irregular in its ſurface, with emi- 
nencies and depreſſions, it is ſuety; whereas the fat one has 
for the moſt part a uniform ſmooth outſide. The operation 
for the fleatoma will be underſtood by the deſcription of 
that for the ſchirrhus. | 

The atheroma is much more common than the meliceris; at 
leaſt, if all encyſted tumours with matter not curdled, may, 
in compliance with cuſtom, be called fo : Theſe are more 
frequent, and grow larger than thoſe where the matter is 
curdled, being often attendant on ſcrophulous indiſpoſitions, 
which makes them more difficult of cure. 

The cyſts of theſe tumours, with the ſkin covering them, 
after a certain period of growth, reſiſting any further enlarge- 
ment, do frequently inflame and break; but this opening 1s not 
ſoadvantageous for the cure as extirpation by the knife, which 
ſhould be done in the infancy of the ſwelling. When the 
tumours are no bigger than a ſmall golden pippen, they may 
be diſſected away from under the. ſkin, by making a ſtraight 
incifion only through it ; but if they exceed this bulk, an 
oval piece of ſkin muſt be cut through firſt, to make room 
for the management of the knife and taking away the tumour 
in which caſe, it will be adviſeable to take off the upper por- 
tion of the cyſt with the ſkin; and then, by the help of a 
hook, to diſſect away as much of the remainder of it as cau 
be conveniently, which is a leſs painful ard more ſecure me- 
thod than deſtroying it afterwards with eicharoticks. This 
rule is to be obſerved, when the cyſt runs fo deep amongſt 
the interſtices of the muſcles, as to make it impoikble to re- 
move the whole of it, where, if we cut off a great quantity, 
the reſt uſually comes away in ſloughs and matter, 

The ganglion of-the tendon is an encyſted tumour of the 
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meliceris kind, but its fluid is generally like the white of an 
egg: when it is ſal} it ſometimes diſperſes of itſelf: pref- 
fare and ſudden blos do alfo remove it; but for the moſt 
part it continues, unleſs it be extirpated. It is no uncom- 
mon caſe to meet with thie ſperies of ganglion, running un- 
der the ligament um car pale, and extending itſelf both up the 
wriſt and down to the palm of the hand. The cure of this 
diforder cannot de effected but by an inciſion through its 
whole length and dividing the Iigamentum cor pale. 

The dreffing in theſe caſes does not at all differ from the 
general methods of treating wounds. | 


O the Amputation of the Cancered and Scirrhous 
BREAST. | 


Tur ſucceſs of this operation is exceedingly precarious, 
from rhe great diſpoſition there is in the conſtitution, after 
an «mpatation, to form a new cancer in the wound, or ſome 
other part of the body. When a ſcirrhus has admitted 
of a long delay before the operation, the patient ſeems to 
have a better proſpect of cure without danger of a relapſe, 
than when it has increaſed very faſt, and with acute pain. 

The ſcirrhus may be diſtinguiſhed, by its want of in- 
flzmmarion in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs and flipperineſs deep 
iu the breaſt, and generallyby its pricking pain, which as 
id is more or leſs, increaſes the danger accordingly 3 though 
there are ſome few with little or none in the beginning: as 
the rumour degenerates into a cancer, which is the worlt 
degree of ſcirrhus, it becomes unequal and livid, and the 
veſſels growing varicous, at laſt ulcerates. 

In exrtirpating the ſcirrhus, if it be ſmall, a longitudi 
nal inciſion will dilate ſufficiently for the operation; but if 
too large to be diſſected ont in that manner, an oval piece 
of fkin mult be cut through frſt, the ſize of which is to be 
proportion:d to that of the tumour; for example, if the 
ſwelling is five inches long, and three broad, the oval piece 
of ſicin cut away muſt be nearly of the ſame length, and 
about an inch and a half in breadth. In taking off the 
whole breaſt the ſkin may be very much preſerved, by 
making the wound of it a great deal leſs than the baſis of 
the breaſt, which muſt be carefully cleared away from the 
pectoral muſcle. This is not difficult to do becauſe all theſe 
ſcirthuſes being enlarged glands. are encompaſſed with their 
proper membranes, which make them quite diftin& from 
the neighbouring parts, and eafily ſeparable; at leaſt this 
is the caſe when the rumour is moveable; for ſometimes 
it adheres to the ſuhjacent muſcle, and that muſcle to the 
ribs; in which circumſtance, the operation is impracticable. 
When it'is attended with knots in the arm pit, no ſervice 
can be dons by amputation, unleſs the knots be taken a- 
way; for there is no ſort of depenfence to be laid on 
their fübſiding, by the diſcharge of the wound of the breaſt, 

The bleeding of the large arteries is to be ſtopped by 
paſſing the needle twice through the fleſh, almoſt round 
every veſſel, and tying upon it, which will neceſſarily in- 
clude it in the ligature, Tn order to diſcover the orifices 
of the veſſels, the wound mult be cleaned with a ſpunge wrung 
out of warm water. | 

The ſcirrhous tumours which appear about the lower 
Jaw, are, generally ſpeaking, ſcrophulous diſorders, that diſ- 
ting:ſh themſelves almoſt by the circumſtance of fixing on 
the ſalivary glands, Theſe are very ſtubborn of cure, but 
not fo bad as the ſcirrhus, face they frequently ſuppurate, 
and heal afterwards : if they impolttumate again after heal- 
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ing. it is for want of a good bottom, which may ſome. 
times be procured by deſtioying their bad ſurface wi 3 
cauſtick Beſides theſe, there is another ſpecies of (cir. 
rhus in the neck, that lugceeds better after extiryatigg 
than either of the former kind; this is an enlargement of 
the lymphatick glands, winch run cloſe up ty the jugala 
vein, and is ciltinguithable tom the cancers of this pan, 
its moveableneſs, want of pain, the laxazſs of the ſhin 
covering it, the {mall degree of preſſure it makes on the e. 
ſophagus and trachea, and laſtly the good habit of bg. 
dy, as it ſeldom affects the conſtitution, which cancers 
here do very early, after their firſt appearance. Tui 
tumour, from its fituation, requires great exactneſs in 
the cutting off: they ſometimes extend up to the chin to. 
wards the mouth, and occaſion a divifion of the ſalivary dud 
in operating, which proves very troubleſome to heal; but, 
when all other methods have failed, may be cured dy a per · 
foration into the mouth, through that part of the cheek 
where it is wounded, which by a tent or {mall ſeton maybe 
made filtulous ; then, by properly dreſſing upon the outiide, 
the oozing of the ſaliva that way will be prevented, and 
the external orifice healed without difficulty. 

The treatment of all theſe wounds may be with dry lint 
firſt, and afterwards as in common wounds. 


Of the Operation of the TAETAX. 


Tus operation of the frepan, is the making one or mor? 
orifices through the ſcull, to admit an inſtrument for rai- 
ſing any pieces of bone that by violence are beaten inwards 
upon the brain, or to give ifſue to blood or matter lodged 
in any part within the cranium. 

Fractures of the ſkull are at all times very dangerous, 
not in conſequence of the injury done to the cranium its 
ſelf, but as the brain becomes affected either from the ptel. 
ſure of the fractured bone, or that of theextravaſa:ed blood 
If then the ſymptoms excited by a frac 
ture do ſometimes follow from a mere extravaſation of 
blood, as is the caſe when the cranium is not beaten in. 
wards, it muſt likewiſe happen that a rupture of the veſſc!s 
of this part, without a fracture, will alſo occaſion the lam? 
diſorders: For this reaſon, the operation may take place 
where the ſ-ull is not much offended, but only the velſzls of 
the dura mater, the pia mater, or the brain. 

When the cranium is beaten inward, without any frat- 
ture, it is called a depreſſion; when very much broken, 1 
fracture; or if broken and beat in alſo, a fracture with de. 
preſf on; if it is only cracked without depreflion, thoug! 
properly a fracture, it is called a fifſure ; if none of the!s 
diſorders appear, where there is a ſuſpicion of them, tit 
{ſymptoms are imputed to a concuſſion of the brain. Theſe 
are the four diſtintions in uſe, and which fully comprebend 


all the others. 


The depreſſion of the cranium without a fracture cis 
but ſeldom occur, and then it happens to children whole 
bones are more pliable and ſcft than thoſe of adults. 

In blows of the cranium, requiring the uſe of the tte. 
pan, the marks of a fracture are generally very eviden, 
ſince the ſcalp is often lacerated ſo much, as to expoſe it to 
our ſight: Bur if the wound of the ſcalp be fo ſmall, as on! 
to admit a probe, we mult judge then by the feel of the 
{ſurface of the bone, uſing the caution of not miltaking a {ue 
ture for a fracture, 


Lf there be no wound of the ſcalp, you mult prels * 


the bead with your fingers, till the patient complains of 
ſome particular part, which in all likelihood is the place af- 
feed. and, if the ſcalp there be ſeparated from the cranium, 
is almoſt infallibly ſo. The ſymptoms of a fracture, 
are, a bleeding at the cars and noſe, a loſs of ſenſe, vomit- 
ines, drowſineſs, delirium, incontinence of urine and excre- 
ment; but what is moſt to be depended upon, is a depreſſion 
of the bone, or a roughneſs on its outſide ; for all the other 
complaints not only happen to concaſhons, which do well with- 
out the application of a trepan, but likewiſe there ate fractures 
not attended with any of them, or at leaſt in a ſlight degree; 
ſo that theſe ſymptoms alone, without examination of the 
part affected. are but an uncertain rule to go by, 

In concuſſions without a fracture, that produce the ſymp- 
toms here laid down, and do well afterwards, the seſſels of 
the brain and membranes are only inflamed and dilated ; or 
if they are ruptured, they ablorb the extravaſated blood a- 
gain ; on which account, nature ſhould be aſſiſted by plen- 
tiful bl-edings, clyſters, and other evacuations, and ſo in 
all fractures where the patient is not trepanned immediately: 
however, although people with violent concuſſions do ſome- 
times recover, it is ſo very ſeldom, that there can be no 
pretence. when they happen, for neglecting the trepan, but 
not being able to learn in what part the concuſſion w. 
Writers diſpute very much about the - poſſibility of the 
cnira ure, or à ſiſſure occaſioned on the part of the head 
oppoſite to that on which the blow is given, or where the 
inner table is fractured while the outer one remains entire; 
but there are hiſtories of caſes, which, if fairly (tated, make 
it unqueſtionable: and this is molt certain, that if the com- 
Plaint be at a diſtance from where the blow was received, 
there can be no danger in ſcalping, and applying the trepan 
to that part where the pain is. 3 
Whea we are aſſured of a fracture or depreſſion, it is al- 
ways adviſeable to trepan as ſoon as poſſible, in order to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of the abſceſs, which ſeldom fails to 
fellow upon the rupture of the veſſels of the brain and 
membranes, and for the moſt part in a few days. 3 2 
The manner of treating a fracture of the cranium, will 


b de according to the nature of the fracture itſelf, and the in- 
5 juryof the ſcalp, If the wound of the head be torn into an- 
f gles, perhaps cutting off the lacerated flaps will make room 


for the ſaw; if the, bone be broken into ſeveral pieces, the 
pieces may be taken away with the forceps; or if ſome of 
the ſkull be alſo depreſſed, the removal of the pieces will, 
without perforating, make way for the elevator to raiſe the 
Gepreſſed, part; but if the fracture be not complicated 
with a wound of the ſcalp, or the wound be too ſmall to ad- 
mit of the operation, which ſeldom fails to be the caſe, 
then the frafture muſt be laid bare, by taking away a large 
piece of the ſcalp. LF. 

Before the application of the trepan, it is to be remem- 
bered there are certain places on the ſcull where it cannot 
be uſed vith ſo much ſafety as on others; the whole length 
of the lagittal ature, down to the noſe, is always mention- 
©1 43 one where the perforation is dangerous, becauſe of the 
pine of the os ſrontis, and the courſe of the ſuperior lon- 
5 ucinal fnus under this part, Which it is ſuppoſed would 


he 1 be patient by the hemorrhage: but though a perfora- 
he may, Contrary to the peneral opinion, be made over 

1 without offending it, and, even if it was wounded, 
out * cifalioa of blood would not in all probability be mortal; 
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*nceflirily wounded by the ſaw, and in conſequence de- 
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Jet at beſt it would be verz troubleſome j and ſmce we are 
not ſtraitened in that part of the cranium for, rom, it is ad- 
viſeable to forbear operating in this place. The bony /nufes + 
of the 25 ſrontis for bid the ule of the trepan near the or- 
bits of the eyes; therefore, if it ſhould. be depreſſod near 
thoſe cavities, the ſurgeon mult be careful to per for ate ei- 
ther above, or on one ſide of the fracture; for ſawing be- 
low it will only lead into the /izus, and anſwer no purpoſe 
in the delign either of giving a diſcharge to the matter from 
the brain, or an opportunity to elevate the depreſſion ;- nay, 
perhaps leave an incurable filtula, if the patient eſcapes with 
lite, 

The of occipitis being very uneven, both in its internal 
and external ſurface, makes trepanning there al-olt imptac- 
ticable; beſides, the great ſinuſes run about ſo much of it, 
as hardly to afford ſpace to perforate, without danger of 
wounding them ; but then it is ſo defended from injuries by 
its ſituation and ſtreogth, that fractures do not happen to it 
lo often as to the other bones of the cranium ; and when 
they do, for the moſt part they become fo ſoon mortal, 
by affecting the cerebel/um which it ſultains, that the ope- 
ration is ſeldom required in this caſe Indeed the upper 
angle of this bone lies above the cerebellum, and, when frac- 
tured or depreſſed, is not attended with ſo immediate dan- 
ger; but when this bappens, the courſe of the longitudinal 
ſinus down the middle of it, and the neighbourhood of the 
lateral /nuſes beneath it, make it adviſeable to trepan at the 
lower part of the os parietale, or at leaſt upon or juſt below- 
the lambdoidal ſuture, ſo that the perforation of the 0s octi- 
þitis can hardly ever be proper. . 

Though wounds in the cerebellum are always mortal, yet 
great portions of the cerebram have been carried off, or 
deſtroyed, without any notable inconvenience. 0 

The places then unfit to admit the ſaw, are the three de - 
ſcribed ; that. is, the ſagittal ſature; that part of the 4s, 
frontis near the orbits of the eyes; and the cs occipitis. 
But when a fracture happens in any other part aboye the 
ear, there is, no objection to the operation. Wnen there is 
only a ſmall fiſſure without any depreſſion or motion in the 
bore, the trepan may be applied on the fiffure itſelf, which. 
will more readily give vent to the blood or matter under- 
neath, than if made at a diſtance. . If the ture be large, 
and the bone weakened. or depreſſed, the trepan muſt be 


applied on one fide of it, but ſo as to make it a part of the 


circumfercnce of the ſawed piece; if the fractute run up- 
wards, it will be eligible always to perforate near its bot- 
tom, becauſe the dependency af the orifice will give better, 
iſſue to the matter, though the ill-grounded apprehenſion 
of the brain falling out there has made many eminent fur- 
geons coatradidt this rule in their practice. It, by making 
one orifice, you cannot raiſe all the depreſſed part, you au't 

make a ſecond and a third, and continue doing fo, till you 


have reduced the whole cranium even: there is frequently 


occaſion to repeat it twice or thrice ; and it has ben dona 
twelve times, nay oftener, with ſucceſs ; which ſhews the 
little danger there is, either in ſawing the ſkall, or 2xpo- 
ſing the dura mater and brain, when the preſſure is taken 
off. Indeed the miſchief. of laying the brain bare. is ſo ſmall, 
compared with a concuſſion of it, oran abſceſs from pent-up 
matter, that thoſe fractures ef the ſkull, where the bone is 
broken into ſplinters the whole extent of it, and can be taken 
away, much more readily do well, than a ſimple fiſuce on- 
ly, where the abſceſs cannot diſcharge itfelf freely; for 
' whicks 
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which reaſon, though the depreſſed fracture may be raiſed 
by the means of one oriſice, yet, if it is of a conſiderable 
length, it will be almoſt abſolutely neceſſaty to make one 
or two more openings, for the convenience of diſcharge,; 
ſince, for want of this, we ſee abſceſſes increaſe daily in their 
quantity of matter, and at the end oi a few weeks carry 
off the patient. 

In concuſſions of the brain without a frafture of the cra- 
nium, if the trepan be applied, and vaſt diſcharges enſue, 
it will be alſo convenient to make more perforations into the 
abſceſs and the neighbourhood of the abſceſs, the ſituation 
of which will be eafily gueſſed by the direction of the ſtream 
of matter. And here it is to be obſerved, that abſceſſes 
which enſue from a concuſhon are generally more extenſive 
and dangerous than thoſe which accompany a fracture with 
depreſſion : for in a fracture, the yielding of the bone de- 
ſtroys, in a great degree, the force of the ſtriking body, 
and prevents any violent commotion of the brain; ſo that 
what the brain ſuffers reſults chiefly from the preſſure of 
the incumbent bone, and the laceration of the veſſels, near 
the fracture: whereas, when the cranium reſiſts the ſhock, 
all, or great part of the cerebrum ſuſtains the concuſſion, 
and is often impoſtumated or inflamed almoſt in its whole 
dimenſion. | 

The manner of trepanning is this: Having fixed your pa- 
tient's head ſteady, either on the bolſter of a bed, or by 
placing him in a low chair; with the pin of your ſaw. mark 
the center of the piece of bone to be taken out; then with 
the perforating trepan, make an orifice deep enough to re 
cei ve the pin, which being fixed in it will prevent the ſaw 
from ſlipping ; and thus you are to continue ſawing, till the 
impreſhon made will preſerve the ſteadineſs without the pin, 
when it is to be taken away, for fear of its wounding the 
brain before the ſaw has entered through the cranium, 
which it would do at laſt, becauſe of its projection. In 
working through the bone, the teeth of the ſaw will begin 
to clog, by that time you arrive to the diploe; wherefore a 
bruſh muſt be ready to clean it every now and then, and with 
2 pointed probe you muſt clear away the duſt in the circle 
of the trepanned bone, obſerving. if it be deeper on one ſide 
than the other, to lean afterwards on that ſide where the 
impreſhon is leaſt, that the whole thickneſs may be {awed 
through at the ſame time. To do all this with leſs inter- 
ruption, it will be proper to have two ſaws of exactly the 
ſame diameter, that an aſſiſtant may be bruſhing one while 
app operate with the other, We are adviſed to ſaw bold- 
y till we come to the 4ip/oe, which, it is ſaid, will always 

diſtinguiſh itſelf by the bloodineſs. But, however, this is not 
a certain mark to ge by: for though, where there is a dip/oe, 
it will manifeſt irſelf by its bloodineſs, yet ſometimes the 
ſcull is fo very thin as not to admit of any; in which caſe, 
if an operator ſhould puſh on his inſtrument in expectatien 
of meeting with this ſubſtance, he would unwarily wound 
the brain. This is not very often the caſe; but, however, 
often enough to put a man on his guard, and make him in- 
quire whether the bone be looſe after a little ſawing, which is 
the only rule we go by when we have paſſed through the diploe, 
and may as well be attended to before coming at it, with- 
out any conſiderable loſs of time. When it is quite ſawed 
through, and lies looſe, it may be taken away with the for- 
ceps contrived for that uſe ; and if the lower edges of the 
orifice, next to the dura mater, are ſplintered, they may 
be ſcraped ſmooth with a lenticular. 
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towards the nature of a tent, and increaſes its quantity ao 
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Theſe are the chief proceſſes of the operation of the 
trepan, The only thing remaining to be done, is, with au e. 
levator introduced at the orifice, to raiſe the depreſkon, or 
broken ſplinters, if they cannot otherwiſe be laid bold of 
and to draw out the grumous blood, or any other extrz. 
neous body, If the dura mater be not wounded or torn, an 
inciſion muſt be made through it, to give way to the blood 
or matter, which almoſt certainly lie underneath it, if the 
ſymptoms have been bad, and none has been diſcharged 
from between the cranium and dura mater: Though it 
has been lately obſerved. that an abſceſs will ſometimes be 
formed in the ſubſtance of the brain; and therefore, if the 
puncture of the dura mater does not procure an eyacuz. 
tion of the matter, and the ſymptoms of a ſuppuraticn ate 
ſtill urgent, it will be adviſeable to make a {mall inciſion 
with a lancet into the brain itſelf. 

We have uſed the word trepan all along, for the ſake of 
being better underſtood ; but the inſtrument here recon. 
mended is a trephine; the advantages of which, as alſo tha 
of a cylindrical ſaw, or ane nearly cylindrical, are deſcri 
bed in the explanation of the copper-plate. 

With regard to the dreſſings ef theſe wounds, it is ven 
certain, that as the greateſt part of the evil proceeds fron 
the quantity and preſſure of the matter, whatever approaches 


preſſure by locking it up, muſt be pernicious Therefore the 
uſe of all ſyndons whatever ſhould be excluded. The halty a- 
plication too of ſpirirs of wine, which is ſo commonly adviled, 
cannot be proper ; as they are not only unfit for inflammaiions 
in general, but alſo criſp up the veſſels of the dura mater and 
brain, and, (topping the ſuppuration, ſometimes produce a gu- 
grene. Since then a cloſe application is inconvenient, and 
whatever good there may be in topical medicines, it cannotfat 
the moſt part be communicated tothe abſceſs, by reaſon of 
extent beyond the orifice, the beſt remedy will be drylintonly, 
which mult be laid on looſely to give vent to the matt 
and be repeated twice a day till the diſcharge is leſſened, 
when once in twenty-four hours will be ſufficient to the i: 
niſhing of the cure, which will be ſomething retarded d 
the exfoliations that ſometimes follow this operation. Tit 
patient afterwards may wear a plate of tin upon the ſcar, d 
defend it from blows or any accidental injury. 


ExPLANATI1ON of Fig. 1. Plate CLVIII. 


A, The perforator, commonly called the perforating tie 
pan. With ibis inſtrument, an orifice is uſually made fu 
the reception of the pin, on the centre of the piece 
bone that is to be teken away, in the operation of trepir 
ning; though if the pin be very ſharp, and project but lit 
beyond the teeth of the ſaw, as in that marked with we 
letter B, the perforator would be needleſs ; but as the po 
of the pin preſently grows blunt with uſe, and in that ct 
it is difficult to fix the ſaw, it is adviſeable to have this d 
ſtrument in readineſs. It is alſo handy for boring 18.0 tt 
ſubſtance of the bones, in order to promote a granulation 
fleſh on their ſurfaces, When it is made uſe of, it mul 
received and faſtened in the handle C. | 

3. The crown, or ſaw of the trepan, with the * 
pearing juſt beyond the extremities of the teeth. The ſbafe 
of this ſaw is cylindrical, 4 * 

C, The handle of the foregoing inſtrument, calle 1 

trephine; which is much preferable to the trepan, (a8 


b 
ſtrumant like a wimble uſed by joiners,) becauſe of * 


an 
teat convenience of holding it, and leaning on one ſide or 
ether of the ſaw, as we find it neceſſary: "The trepan bow- 
ever, though allowed to be unhardy, is the inftryment"moſt 
uled by ſurgeons in other parts of Europe, upon che ſuppoſi- 
tion of its working quicker than the trephine. 832 
The trephine here repreſented is of ſuch a ſhape as to 
make it a convenient elevator, for which purpoſe the ex- 
tremities of it are made rough. 

D, A key to take out the pin E, when the faw has 


made an impreſſion deep enough to be worked without the 
help of it. 


Ex?LANAT10N of Fig. 2. Plate CLVIII. 


A, A convenient forceps to take out the circular piece 
of bone, when it does not {tick to the ſaw : the contrivance 
by which they readily lay hold of it, is to make the extre- 
mities that are to graſp it, with an arch of the ſame circle 
as the ſaw is made. Upon one of the handles, there is ad- 
ded a little elevator, to lift up any ſmall ſplinter of bone. 
B, A lenticular: the fore part of its blade is ſharp, in or- 
der to ſcrape the lower edge of the orifice of the cranlum, 
in caſe any ſplinters ſhould remain after the operation; and 
the button at its extremity receives the duſt, that it may not 
fall on the brain; but there is ſeldom any occaſion for this 
inſtrument. Aten | 
C, A rugine or raſpatory, for ſcraping bones in order to 
promote granulations of fleſh. The handles of theſe two 


laſt inſtruments are wood, whereas every part of the otbers 
ſhould be made of ſteel, 


d- Of the CaTArACT. 103% 
1 Tus cataract, called by the Latins fuffufio is 2 difeaſe 
0 of the cryſtalline humour, rendering the whole body of it 


Opake, ſo that the rays of light, which. in the natural ſtate 
of its tranſparency, were tranſmitted to the tunica retina, 
become now totally intercepted, and produce no effect. 
This is pretty nearly the account delivered down'to us by 
Hippocrates and the ancient Greeks, who likewiſe knew it 
by the name of glaucoma. | | * 
Anatomiſts have frequently diſſected the eyes of perſons 
under this diſorder after their death, and have found it to 
de always an opacity of the cryſtalline humour, agreeably 
to the definition of a glaucoma : ſo that by ſs 
ve muſt underſtand the words catara&? and gloucoma as 
ſynonymous terms. 


The general criterion of the fitneſs of eataracts for the o- 


5 thoſe of the colour of burniſhed iron, are eſteemed” proper 
to endure the needle; the white are ſuppoſed milky, the 
green and yellow horny and incurable. 

The depreſſion of a cataract of any colour would be the 
cure, if that alone was the diſtemper of the eye: but it ge- 
terally happens, that the yellow cataracts adhere to the 


ri ſo firmly as to become immoveable ; beſides, when 


I de they follow in conſequence of a blow, which is often the 
| dee, either the cells of the vitreous humour are ſo much 
in - 8 and broken, or the retina affected, that a degree 
e ſhaft indneſs will remain, though the cataract be deprefled. 


* o judge whether the cataract adheres te the iris, if 
y -a0not at once diſtinguiſh it by your ſight, ſhut the pa- 
i 8 rub the lids a little; then ſuddenly opening 
I, Wi . . . we 

SR) 44k perceive the pupil contract, if the cryſtalline 


not : 7 
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5 Turk are two caſes where this operation may de of 


peration, is taken from their colour; the pearl coloured; and 


when this is the caſe in any kind of cataract, the operation 
can hardly be adviſed, | HI14qID 2113 008: 
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Another conſideration ef the greateſt moment, before 


undertaking the cure, is to be aſſured of the right (tate: of 
the tunica retina; which is very readily learnt; where there 
is no adheſion of the catatact, from the light falling be- 
tween the #ris and cryſtallige humour, which if the eye is 
not ſenſible of, it is a certain indication of another malady, 
and abſolutely forbids the operation. Generally this ca- 
taract takes its riſe from head- achs, convulſions, and nervous 
dilorders. a 
When none of theſe objections forbid the operation, it 
may be thus done: Having placed your patient in a con- 
venient light, and in a chart. ſuitable to the height of that 
you yourſelf fit in, let a pillow or two be placed behind his 
back, in ſuch a manner, that the body bending forward, the 
head may approach near to you; then inclining the head a 
little backward upon the breaſt of your aſſiſtant, and cover- 
ing the other eye ſo as to prevent its rolling, let the aſſiſt- 
ant lift up the ſuperior eye-lid, and yourſelf depreſs a little 
the inferior one: This done, ſtrike the needle through the 
tunica conjunttiva, ſomething leſs than one tenth of an inch 
from the cornea, even with the middle of the pupil, into 
the poſterior chamber, and gently endeavour to depreſs the 
cataract with the flat ſurface of it. If, after it is diſlodged, 
it rifes again, though not with much elaſticity, it mult a- 
gain and again be puſhed down, If it is membranous ; af- 
ter the diſcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt be more 
broke and depreſſed: if it is uniformly fluid, or exceedingly 
elaſtick, we muſt not continue to endanger a terrible in- 
flammation, by a vain attempt to ſucceed. If a cataract of 
the right eye is to be couched, and the ſurgeon cannot uſe 
his left hand fo dexterouſly as his right, he may place bim- 
ſelf behind the patient, and uſe his right hand, © 1 0 
We have not recommended the /peculum eculi, becauſe, 
upon the diſcharge of the aqueous humour through the punc- 
ture, the eye, being ſomewhat emptied, more readily admits 
of the depreſſion of the cryſtalline humour, than when preſſed 
upon by the inſtrument. | | 1G 
As to the method of treating the ſucceeding inflamma- 


tion, bleeding and other gentle evacuations are found ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. h d 


5 of Cutting the Iais. | 


1 


ſome ſervice; one when the cataract is from its adheſton 
immoveable ; and the other, when the pupil of the eye is 
totally cloſed up by a diſorder of the muſcular fibres of the 
iris, which gradually contracting the orifice, at laſt leaves 
the membrane quite imperforate. This laſt diſtemper has 
hitherto been deemed incurable. The adheſion of the ca- 
taract has been conſidered as a ſpecies of blindneſs not to 
be relieved: but Mr. Cheſe/den has invented a method of 
making an artificial pupil, by flitting the iris, which may 
relieve in both the inſtances here flated. usid 277 
In doing this operation, the patient muſt be placed as for 
couching, and the eye kept open and fixed by the peculum 
oculi, which is abſolutely neceffary here; then introducing 
the knife io the ſame part of the conjfuniva you wound in 
couching, inſinuate it with its blade held horizontally, and 
the back of it towards you, between the /igamentum ciliare 
and circumference of the iris, into the anterior chamber of 


the eye; and after it is advanced to the farther ſide of it; 
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which reaſon, though the depreſſed fracture may be raiſed 
by the means of one orifice, yet, if it is of a conſiderable 
length, it will be almoſt abſolutely neceſſary to make one 
or two more openings, for the convenience of diſcharge,; 
ſince, for waat of this, we ſee abſceſſes increaſe daily in their 
quantity of matter, and at the end oi a few weeks carry 
off the patient. 

In concuſſions of the brain without a fracture of the cra- 
nium, if the trepan be applied, and vaſt diſcharges enſue, 
it will be alſo convenient to make more perforations into the 
abſceſs and the neighbourhood of the abſceſs, the ſituation 
of which will be eaſily gueſſed by the direction of the ſtream 
of matter. And here it is to be obſerved, that abſceſſes 
which enſue from a concuſhon are generally more extenſive 
and dangerous than thoſe which accompany a fracture with 
depreſſion : for in a fracture, the yielding of the bone de- 
ſtroys, in a great degree, the force of the ſtriking body, 
and prevents any violent commotion of the brain; fo that 
what the brain ſuffers reſults chiefly from the preſſure of 
the incumbent bone, and the laceration of the veſſels, near 
the fracture: whereas, when the cranium reſiſts the ſhock, 
all, or great part of the cerebrum ſuſtains the concuſſion, 
and is often impoſtumated or inflamed almoſt in its whole 
dimenſion. 


The manner of trepanning is this: Having fixed your pa- 


tient's head ſteady, either on the bolſter of a bed, or by 
placing him in a low chair; with the pin of your ſaw, mark 
the center of the piece of bone to be taken out; then with 
the perforating trepan, make an orifice deep enough to re 
ceive the pin, which being fixed in it will prevent the ſaw 
from ſlipping ; and thus you are to continue ſawing, till the 
impreſhon made will preſerve the ſteadineſs without the pin, 
when it is to be taken away, for fear of its wounding the 
brain before the ſaw has entered through the cranium, 
which it would do at laſt, becauſe of its projection. In 
working through the bone, the teeth of the ſaw will begin 
to clog, by chat time you arrive to the diploe ; wherefore a 
bruſh muſt be ready to clean it every now and then, and with 
2 pointed probe you muſt clear away the duſt in the circle 
of the trepanned bone, obſerving. if it be deeper on one fide 
than the other, to lean afterwards on that ſide where the 
impreſſion is leaſt, that the whole thickneſs may be {awed 
through at the ſame time. To do all this with leſs inter- 
ruption, it will be proper to have two ſaws of exactly the 
ſame diameter, that an aſſiſtant may be bruſhing one while 
hs operate with the other, We are adviſed to ſaw bold- 

y till we come to the diploe, which, it is ſaid, will always 
diſtinguiſh ſelf by the bloodineſs. But, however, this is not 
a certain mark to go by: for though, where there is a dip/oe, 
it will manifeſt itſelf by its bloodineſs, yet ſometimes the 
ſcull is fo very thin as not to admit of any; in which caſe, 
if an operator ſhould puſh on his inſtrument in expectatien 
of meeting with this ſubſtance, he would unwarily wound 
the brain. This is not very often the caſe; but, however, 
often enough to put a man on bis guard, and make him in- 
quire whether the bone be looſe after a little ſawing, which is 


the only rule we go by when we have paſſed through the diploe, 


and may as well be attended to before coming at it, with- 
out any conſide table loſs of time. When it is quite ſawed 
through, and lies looſe, it may be taken away with the for- 
ceps contrived for that uſe ; and if the lower edges of the 
orifice, next to the dura mater, are ſplintered, they may 
be ſcraped ſmooth with a lenticular. 


towards the nature of a tent, and increaſes its quantity ad 


1 

Theſe are the chief proceſſes ' of the operation of the 
trepan, The only thing remaining to be done, is, with an e. 
levator introduced at the orifice, to raiſe the depreſſon, or 
broken ſplinters, if they cannot otherwiſe be laid hold of 
and to draw out the grumous blood, or any other extr,, 
neous body, If the dura mater be not wounded or torn, an 
inciſion mult be made threugh it, to give way to the blood 
or matter, which almoſt certainly lie underneath it, if the 
ſymptoms have been bad, and none has been diſcharged 
from between the cranium and dura mater: Though it 
has been lately obſerved, that an abſceſs will ſometimes be 
formed in the ſubſtance of the brain; and therefore, if the 
puncture of the dura mater does not procure an eyacuz. 
tion of the matter, and the ſymptoms of a ſuppuration are 
{till urgent, it will be adviſeable to make a {ſmall inciſion 
with a lancet into the brain itſelf, 
We have uſed the word trepan all aJong, for the ſake of 
being better underſtood ; but the inftrument here recom. 
mended is a trephine; the advantages of which, as alſo that 
of a cylindrical ſaw, or one nearly cylindrical, are delſcti- 
bed in the explanation of the copper-plate. 
With regard to the dreſfings of theſe wounds, it is very 
certain, that as the greateſt part of the evil proceeds fron 
the quantity and preſſure of the matter, whatever approaches 


preſſure by locking it up, muſt be pernicious Therefore the 
uſe of all ſyndons whatever ſhould be excluded. The halty ap- 
plication too of ſpi / its of wine, which is ſo commonly adviled, 
cannot be proper; as they are not only unfit for inflammations 
in general, but alſo criſp up the veſſcls of the dura mater and 
brain, and, ſtopping the ſuppuration, ſometimes produce a gu- 
grene. Since then a cloſe application is inconvenient, and, 
whatever good there may be in topical medicines, it cannot far 
the moſt part be communicated tothe abſceſs, by reaſon of its 
extent beyond the orifice, the beſt remedy will be dry lintonly, 
which muſt be laid on looſely to give vent to the matte), 
and be repeated twice a day till the diſcharge is leſſened, 
when once in twenty-four hours will be ſufficient to the f. 
niſhing of the cure, which will be ſomething retarded dy 
the exfoliations that ſometimes follow this operation. Tit 
patient afterwards may wear a plate of tin upon the ſcar, i0 
defend it from blows or any accidental injury. 


ExPLANAT10N of Fig. 1. Plate CLVIII. 


A, The perforator, commonly called the perforating tre 
pan. With this inſtrument, an orifice is uſually made for 
the reception of the pin, on the centre of the piece 
bone that is to be teken away, in the operation of trepat 
ning; though if the pin be very ſharp, and project but little 
beyond the teeth of the ſaw, as in that marked with the 
letter B, the perforator would be needleſs ; but as the pol 
of the pin preſently grows blunt with uſe, and in that cat 
it is difficult to fix the ſaw, it is adviſeable to haye this n. 
ſtrument in readineſs. It is alſo handy for boring iat tae 
ſubſtance of the bones, in order to promote a granulation) 
fleſh on their ſurfaces, When it is made uſe of, it mull 
received and faſtened in the handle C. ; 

3, The crown, or ſaw of the trepan, with the mY 
pearing juſt beyond the extremities of the teeth. The f: 
of this ſaw is cylindrical, | 4 led the 

C, The handle of the foregoing inſtrument, cal 5. 
trephine; which is much preferable to the trepa", ** 
ſtrumant like a wimble uſed by joiners,) becauſe 0 fo 
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reat convenience of holding it, and leaning on one ſide or 2 _ is Rey wor 5 2 een 
ether ofthe (av, e — 2 — conſideration oY /thwizrenef moment before 
ever, though arge, he 7 0 ef 2 vi ke ey what undertaking the cure, is to be aſſured of the right (tate of 
uled by ſurgeons in ot Ar * trephins tie twitca retina; which is very readily learnt; where there 
tion of its working quicke eee roo ep pn e catataRt; From the lighe falling be 
2 — e the " which urpoſe — tween the iris and cryſtallige humour, which if the eye is 
men 2 b. Reg not ſenſible of, it is a certain indication of another malady, 
A hag na out * pin E, when the faw has and abſolutely forbids the operation. Generally this ca- 
1 fa * on dec p enough to be worked without the — _—_ its riſe from head-achs, convulſions, and nervous 
wy Ex 22 When none of theſe objections forbid the operation, it 
Ex?LANAT1ON of Fig. 2, Plate CLVIII. may be thus done : Having placed your patient in : con- 
: i i venient light, and in a chart. ſuitable to the height of that 
A, A convenient forceps to take * 3 — you yoorlelf fit in, let a pillow or two be placed behind his 
of bone, when it e I An back, in ſuch a manner, that the body bending forward, the 
by which they readily lay hold of it,” in c ne 8 * 10 head may approach near to you; then inclining the head a 
mities that are to graſp it, with an arch of the 5 2 * little end upon the breaſt of your afkiſtant, and cover- 
as the ſaw is made. ah _ 1 8 ee of * . ing the other eye ſo as to prevent its rolling, let che affiſt- 
ae Kae peppery; e ſharp, in or- ant lift up the ſuperior eye- lid, and yourſelf deprefs a little 
B, Alden * Mr the inferior one: This done, ſtrike the needle through the 
der to ſcrape the lower edge of the orifice of the cranium, me interior C 
in caſe any ſplinters ſhould remain after the operation; and 2 — 5 a * - by middle of-the -pavit, Mo 
the button at its extremity receives the duſt, that it Pre not r 3 8 2 — Ne 
1 nnn wy 1952 . 1 —— with the flat ſarface of it, If, after it is diſlodged, 
C. A rugine or raſpatory, for ſcraping bones in order to it riſes 72s — . — 1 by 
romote granulations of fleſh. The handles of theſe two gain and again be puſhed down. — , 
lat inftros f the others ter the diſcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt be more 
laſt inſtruments on Co whereas every part of the others broke and depreſfed: if it is uniformly fluid, or exceedingly 
ſhould be made of ſteel, | ' elaſtick; we muſt not continue to endanger a terrible in- 
Of the CATARACT. flammation, by a vain attempt to — If a cataract * 
Tus cataraR, called by the Latins /ufu/io, is à diſeaſe the right eye is to be couched, and the ſurgeon" cannot ule 
of the cryſtalline — rendering go body of it his left hand fo dexterouſly as his right, he may place . 
opake, ſo that the rays of light, which. in the natural ſtate ſelf behind the patient, and uſe his right hand. 71) 
of its tranſparency, were tranſmitted to the tunica retina, We have not recommended the AS "_— — — 
become now totally intercepted, and produce no effect. upon the diſcharge of the aqueous 28 2 e 'p _— 
This is pretty nearly the account delivered down'to us by ture, the eye, being ſomewhat emptied, more _ y — 
E and the ancient Greeks, who likewiſe knew it of the e — E humour, than w e preſſe 
the name of glaucoma. | F445 * upon by the 1 . a | e IE EETED 
" — frequently diſſected the eyes of perſons As to the method of treating the ſucceeding on 
under this diſorder after their death, and have found it to tion, bleeding and other gentle evacuations are fou A- 
de always an opacity of the cryſtalline humour, 3 ſolutely neceſſary. | woe 
to the definition of a glaucoma : ſo that by conſequence * "= / Cutting the Inis. 1 
we muſt underſtand the words cataract and gloucoma as Seth : two.» e 
ſydonymous terms. | Ty Turxx are two caſes where this operation may wy 
he general criterion of the fitneſs of eataracts for the o- ſome ſervice; one when the cataract is 2 its ad on 
peration, is taken from their colour; the pearl coloured, and immoveable: and the other, when the pupil Dax 57 25 
thoſe of the colour of burniſhed iron, are eſteemed” proper totally cloſed up by a diſorder of the muſcular bres of the 
to endure the needle; the white are ſuppoſed milky, the iris, which gradually contracting the orifice, at laſt leaves 
zreen and yellow horny and incurable. the membrane quite imperforate. This laſt diſtemper has 
The depreſſion of a cataract of any colour would be the hitherto been deemed incurable. The 8 the ca- 
cure, if that alone was the diſtemper of the eye: but it ge- taract has been conſidered as 'a ſpecies of blindneſs * 
terally happens, that the yellow cataracts adhere to the be relieved: but Mr. Cheſelden has invented 2 method o 
iris lo firmly as to become immoveable ; beſides, when miking an artificial pupil, by ſlicting the 5r#7, which may 
they follow in conſequence of a blow, which is often the relieve in both the inſtances here ſlated. | b 
dae, either the cells of the vitreous humour are ſo much In doing this operation, the patient moſſ be placed w_ 
rbed and broken, or the retina affected, that a degree couching, and the eye kept open and fixed by the ſpecu n 
of blindneſs will remain, though the cataract be deprefled. oculi, which is abſolutely neceſſary here - then introducing 
o judge whether the cataract adheres to the iris, if the knife in the ſame part of the confuniva you wound in 
You cannot at once diſtinguiſh it by your ſight, ſhut the pa- couching, inſinuate it with its blade held neon we c. 
uent's eye, and rub the lids a little ; then ſuddenly _—_— the back of it towards you, berween the een! 
d You will perceive the pupil contract, if the cryſtalline and circumference of the irit, into the anterior chamber © 


amour does not prevent the action by its adheſion :: And the eye; and after it is adv 
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male your inciſlon quite through the membrane; and if the 
operation ſucceeds; it with upon wounding fly open, and 
appear a large oriſice, though not ſo wie as it becomes af- 
terwards. bon bas basig 5 | 

The place to be opened in the iris, will be according to 
the nature of the diſeaſe: if the membrane itſelf be only 
affected with a contraction, the middle part of it, which 
is the natural (i:uation of the pupil, muſt be cut; but if 
there be a cataract, the incifion muſt be made above or below 
the cataract, though it is more eligible to do it above. 

The contracted #ris, from a paralytic diſorder, is ſo of- 
ten complicated with an affection of the retina, that the 
ſucceſs is very precarious in this caſe. This operation has 
anſwered beſt in adheſions of the cryitalline humour, though 
but very ſeldom even there, 5 


ExrrAVvAriox of Fig, 3. Plate CLVIII. 


A, Tue couching needle, the broad part of which to- 
wards the point is flat on one ſide; but on the other is a 
little convex, to give it more ſubſtance and ſtrength. 

The handle of this inſtrument is white. ivory, inlaid with 
a ſtreak of black in that part of it lying even with the con- 
vex ſurface of the blade: The meamng of which is, that by 
holding the handle with the ſtreak upwards, we may be 
guided to depreſs the membrane of a milky cataract with the 
flat ſurface, though the ſubſtance of the cataract ſwimming 
in the eye obſcures the needle, and prevents its being dire&- 

ed in a proper poſition by the fight. 

B, A ſpeculum oculi, which is made to open or ſhut by 
an iron button ſliding along a flit in the handle. This in- 
ſtrument is compoled of one piece of ſteel, in ſuch a manner 
that it would fly open by its elaſticity, if the two branches 
of the handle were not confined by the button. The circle 
of it ſhould be covered with velvet, to make it lie ſofter 
on the eye-lids. | 

C, The knife for cutting the iris, the blade of which 
has two edges, reſembling a lancet, which are more advan. 
tageous than one only, in cutting the cor nea for the extrac. 
tion of the cataract. : 


Of the FisTurg LAcuRYMUALis. 


Tae ftula lachrymalis is generally underſtood to be 
fuch -a diſorder of the canals leading from the eye to the 
noſe, as obſtruQs the natural progreſs of the tears, and makes 
them trickle down the cheek : but this is only the firſt and 
mildeſt (tage of the difeaſe. In the next, there is a mucus 
reſembling matter, and afterwards matter itſelt diſcharged 
with the tears from the puncta lachrymalia, and ſometimes 
from an orifice broken through the ſkin between the noſe 
and angle of the eye. The laſt and worſt degree of it is, 
when the matter of the abſceſs, by its long continuance, 
bas not only corroded the neighbouring ſoft parts, but alſo 
affected the ſubjacent bone. 

Menfieur Annell, a French ſurgeon, recommends in the 
recent ſiſtula, to paſs a ſmall probe through one of the 
pundta lachrymalia into the ſaccus and nole, in order to 
break the concretions which were ſuppoſed ro make the ob- 
ſtruction, and with a ſmall pipe and ſyringe to throw an in- 
jection through the other, in order to waſh them away, 

The manner of operating: in thoſe cafes where perforation 
is not required, is this: Suppoſing the abſceſs not broken, 
chuſe a time when it is moſt turgid with matter; and to 
his end, you may ſhut the patient's eye the day before, 
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and lay little ſlips of plaiſter upon one another actoſ; the 
lids, from about the pund?a lachrymalia to the imemi 
angle; which compreſhng their channels, and preventing thy 
flux of the matter that way, will heap it up in the bag, ul 
indicate more certainly the place to be cut. If the ablcel 
is already open, the orifhce and probe will inform you where 
to enlarge : then placing the patient in a ſeat of convenient 
height for the management of your hand; with a ſmall is 
cifion-knife dilate from the upper part of the bag, down to 
the edge of the orbit, without any regard to the tendon of 
the orbicularis muſcle, or fear of wounding the blood - xe. 
ſels ; though if you ſee the veſſels, it is proper to ſhun then, 
The length of this inciſion, will be near four tenths of a 
inch. It has been adviſed, in opening the bag, to introduce 
a ſmall probe through one of the puncta into its cavity, u 
prevent wounding the poſterior part of it. But this exceſs 
of care may de more troubleſome than uſeful ; ſince, in ſo 
large a veſſel, a very ſmall ſhare of dexterity is fufficientto 
avoid the mitlake. In making this incifion, care mult be 
had, not to cut too near the joining of the eye-lids, becauſe 
of the deformity of the ſucceeding ſcar ; though the bleu 
eye or uneven, contraction of the ſkin in that part, after the 
operation, is generally owing to the uſe of the cautery, and 
not to the wound of the tendon of the orbicularis muſcle; 
for this laſt is neceſſarily from its ſituation always cut 
through, but without any inconvenience, becauſe of the firm 
cicatrix afterwards that fixes it ſtrongly to the bone. 

When the bag is open, it is to be filled with dry lit, 
which the next day may be removed, and exchanged for a 
doſſil dipt in a ſoft digeſtive medicine: this mult be repeat- 
ed every day once or twice, according to the quantity of 
the diſcharge ; now and then, when the matter is nor good, 
uſing the precipitate medicine, and from time to time a 
ſponge-tent, to prevent the too fudden reunion of the u- 
per part of the abſceſs. When the diſcharge begius to 
leſſen, it will be proper to paſs a ſmall probe, a ſmall bou- 
gie, or ſilver wire, through the naſal duct into the noſe e- 
very time it is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little, and mike 
way for the tears and matter which by their drain will col. 
tinue to keep it open, This method muit be followed til 
the diſcharge is nearly over (which will be in a few weeks) 
and then dreſſing ſuperficially with dry lint, or any dying 
application, the wound will ſeldom fail of healiag. After 
the cure, in order to prevent a relapſe, it will be prope, 
for a few weeks, to wear the compreffing inſtrument repte- 
ſented in the copperplate. 

When the bone is bare, and the fiſtula requires perfor 
tion, the perforator is not to be carried down the du(?us 4 
naſum, for fear of boring into the finus maxillaris ; bu 
more internally towards the noſe, which will bleed freely, 
if properly wounded The wound afterwards ſhould be 
dreſſed with doſſils, in the manner above deſcribed, and the 
probe or ſilver wire be every day paſſed through the _ 
ad naſum, leſt, after the cure of the abſceſs, it ſhould | - 
remain obſtructed; and if, upon trial, the duct ſhould be l 
filled up as not to admit the wire, it will be right to keef 
open the perforation into the noſe with a ſmall tent, 
the diſcharpe is almoſt quite ceaſed. 


ExreLANATI1ON of Fig. 4. Plate CLVIII. 


, The eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lids denuded, “ 
order to ſhew the orbicularis muſcle: the white ſtreak” 
ing from the inner angle of the eye toward the noſe is 
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tendon of the orbicularis muſele. At a little diſtance from 
the internal angle, on the edge of the eye-lids may be 
vbſerved two black ſpots, which are the orifices of the la- 
chrymal channels, and called the punt?ta lachrymalia. 

B, The exact dimenſion of the lachrymal channels and 
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bag; the pricked line repreſents the edge of the orbit. 

C, A ſmall inciſion-knife, more handy than a larger for 
opening the bag. 1 a ; 

O, The perforator to deſtroy the os unguis, if ever it 
ſhould happen to be neceſſary. 

E, An iron inftrument made thin and pliable, to ſet even 
en the forehead, and for uſe covered with velvet: the holes 
at the three extremities receive two pieces of ribband, by 
which it is faſtened on the forehead :- the button at the end 
of the ſcrew is to be placed on the ſaccus lachrymalis, and 
the ſcrew to be twiſted till the button makes a conſiderable 
preſſure on the bag : the button ſhould be covered with vel- 
vet, and a little compreſs of plaiſter be laid on the bag be- 
fore it is applied, to prevent the ſkin'from being galled by 
the preſſure, The little branch of iron which recerves the 
ſcrew muſt be ſoft enough to admit of bending, otherwiſe 
it will be difficult to place the button exactiy on the bag. 
This inſtrument is for the left eye only; it ſhould be worn 
night and day in the beginning of a fiſtula, and after a ſiſtula 
has been healed by inciſion ; but as the ſucceſs depends upon 
the exact ſituation of the button upon the bag, it ſhould be 
carefully looked after. 


Of BxoxcCHoTOMY. 


Tus operation of bronchotomy is an incifion made in the 
aſpera arteria, to make way for the air into the Jungs, 
when reſpiration is obſtructed by any tumour compreſſing 
the /arynx, or ſome other diſorder of the glottis and aſpera 
arteria, without any apparent tumour. | 

| The manner of doing it, is by making a longitudinal in- 
ciion through the ſkin, three quarters of an inch longs op- 
polite to the third and fourth ring of the trachea, if you 
have the choice of the place; and when you cannot make 
it ſo high, the rule will be to wound a little below the 
tumour: it is always adviſed to pinch up the ſkin for this 
proceſs, which however may be left to the diſcretion of the 
ſurgeon, When the ſkin is cut through, you muſt make a 
{mall tranſverſe incifion into the wind- pipe, and immediately 
introduce a filyer crooked canula near half an inch long, 
vith a couple of little rings at the top of it, through which 
2 ribband may be paſſed round the neck, to keep it fixed in 
the wound. | F 

The method of dreſſing will be eaſily underſtood; fince, 
after the patient can breathe by the natural paſſage, if you 
Withdraw the hollow tent, the wound will become a ſimple 
ene, and, notwithſtanding its penetration through a carti- 


T into a large cavity, require a ſuperficial application 


Of the Extirpation of the Tox1Ls, 


2 glands ſometimes grow ſo large and ſcirrhous as 
Aer incurable, and even to threaten ſuffocation if not 
9 ee The manner of doing this operation formerly, 
of 2 cutting them off: but the almoſt conſtant conſequence 
* is wound was a violent bleeding, and ſometimes too 

ortal one; on which account it is rejected in favour of 


the ligature, which is not only void of danger, but alſo ſel- 
of cure. i | | 


G 


. derſtood by the dravght in the copper-plate. 
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If the baſis of the tonſil is ſmaller than the upper part, 
you may paſs the ligature by tying it to the end of a probe, 
bent into the form of an arch, and ſet into a handle; whick- 
being, carried beyond the gland, and round it, is to be 
brought back again: this done, you may eaſily tie it by the 
means of an inſtrument of Mr. Cheſelden's conttivance, which 
holds one end of the ſtring on the fide of the tonſil next the 
throat, while you make the knot by pulling the other with 
the right hand quite out of the mouth, as will be eaſily un- 
Should it 
happen that the tonſils are conical, fo that the ligature will 
neceſſarily ſlip over its extremity when we attempt to tie; 
in this caſe, he bas recommended an inſtrument like a crook- 
ed needle, ſet in a handle, with an eye near the point; 
threaded with a ligature, which is to be thruſt through the 
bottom of the gland, and being laid hold of with a hook, 
the inſtrument 1s to be withdrawn ; then pulling the double 
ligature forwards, it muſt be divided, and one part be tied 
above, and the other below the tumour : the knots are to 
be always double, and thre ligature to be cut off pretty near 
them, T 214 | 

If after four or five days they flip, or ſeem to have mor- 
tified the tonſil only in part, you muſt repeat the whole o- 
peration ; and if it fail a ſecond time, you mult even repeat 
it again, N 

This kind of extirpation is more practiſed in large piles, 
that are eſteemed incurable. When the piles are withinſide 
of the inteſtine, you muſt place your patient over a fomen- 
tation in a cloſeſtool, and have a crooked needle with a 
double ligature ready to paſs through them, when by ſtrain- 
ing they are puſhed out of the anus (for fometimes the in- 
teſtine will return ſuddenly,) and tie above and below as in 
the inſtance of the tonſil. Sometimes the piles are of that 
ſhape as to admit a ſingle ligature to be tied round them 
without the help of a needle, which is leſs painful. If there 
are ſeveral, you muſt only tie one or two at a time; for the 
pain of the ligature is exceſſive, and would be intolerable 
if many were tied at once: however, every ſive or ſix days, 
the operation may be repeated till all are extirpated, and 
the parts muſt be kept ſupple by ſome emollient ointments. 

When the piles are ſmall, they may ſafely and with much 
leſs pain be cut off. 

The uvula is ſubject to ſo great a degree of relaxation 
ſometimes, that it almoſt choaks the patient; the readieſt 
cure is cutting off all but balf an inch of it, which may be 
done at one ſuip with a pair of ſciſſars (particularly eurved 
for that purpoſe,) laying bold of it with a forceps, leſt it 
ſhould ſlip away. SO ann” 2 


ExPLANATION of Fig. 5. Plate CLVIII. 


A, The bent probe fixed is a handle, with the ligature 
made of the ſame thread as the ligatures for tying the blood- 
veſſels. 

B, The icon-inftrument for tying the tonſils. 

This in{trument is alſo of great ſervice in extirpating, by 
ligature, a ſpecies of ſcirrhus that ſometimes grows from the 
neck or cavity of the uterus. 99 

C, The needle with the eye towards the point, for paſ- 
fing the ligature through the tonfil, when the baſis is larger 
than the extremity. | 

D. A canula made of ſilver to be uſed in the empyema, 

E, A canula to be uſed in bronchetomy. 

To keep the canulas in their place, ſmall ribbands may: 

ber 
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be paſſed through the rings of them, and carried round the 
body and ne 880 they may be held by 1 Rua ature 


en A try hee © op Bonny wee . 
through, and faſtened to a hole cut in a piece of ſticking 


plaiſter, which is to be laid on each ſide of them. 
Of the Por vrus. | 


Tur polypus of the noſe, is ſaid to be an excreſence of 
fleſh, ſpreading its branches amongſt the /amine of the os 


 ethnioides, and through the whole cavity of one or both 


noſtrils. It happens very often to both ſides of the noſe at 
once; and in that caſe is very troubleſome,” almoit ſuff ca- 
ting the patient, at leaſt making reſpiration very difficult. 
The intent of the operation is the removal of this ob- 
ſtacle. | 1 | 
P*lypi ariſe from the membrane ſpread upon the Iaminæ 
ſpengioſe, pretty nearly in the ſame, manner as the 4ydatids 
of the abdemen, in one kind of dropſy, do from the furface 
of the liver; or as ganglions from the tendons, borrowing 
their coats from a production of its fibres and veſſels : It 


they appear ſoft, and of the colour of the ſerum of the 


blood, in all likelihood they are formed of ſuch a ſort of 
water contained in:cy{ls, which, uponbreaking the membrane, 
leaves ſo little hold for the inftrument, that but a ſmall part 


of it can be extracted afterwards. This p-lypus is to be 


left to harden, before the operation be andertaken,. which 


in proceſs of time it generally will do. In the next degree 
of conſiſteace, they retain pretty nearly the ſame colour, 


and are often partly watery, and partly of a viſcid texture, 
which though not tenacious enough to admit of drawing them 
out by the roots, may at ſeveral attempts be taken away by 
bits. Tune next degree of conſiſtence, is that which is nei- 
ther ſo ſoft as to be ſquezeed to pieces, nor ſo hard and 
brictle as to crumble, or adhere to the membrane with that 
force as not to admit of ſeparation: this is the moſt favour- 
able one. The laſt, is hard and ſcirrhous, adhering ſo 
tight as to tear rather than ſeparate in the extraction, and 
ſometimes even tends to degenerate into a cancer: This 
polypur is very difficult of cure. 4 4. 419% 
The polypus ſometimes dilates to that degree, as not only 
to extend beyond the os palati, and hang over the &/opha- 
gus and trachea ; but alſo ſpreading into the fnus makilla- 


is, ſo exactly fills up every interſtice of the noſe, as to ob- 


. ſtruc the lower orifice of the ductus ad naſum, and prevent 
thedeſcent of the tears, which neceſſarily mult return thro? 


the punda lachrymalia ; and ſometimes. they grow ſo en- 


 ormouſly large, as even to alter the ſhape of the bones of 


the face. | 


When the polypus appears in the throat, it is always ad- 


viſeable to contract it that way; it being found, by expe- 
rience, more ready to looſen when pulled in that direction, 


than by the noſe. To this end, it would be right, before 
undertaking the operation, to let your patient lie ſupine two 


or three hours, which will bring it ſtill farther down; for 
the body of the polypus does not univerſally adhere, and will 


by its weight ſtretch out the fibres by which it is connec- 
ted to the noſe; nay, there are inſtances, where by a little 
effort, ſuch as hawking,: they have dropt quite off... _ 
The method of extracting. it is by a pair of forceps, 
with a flit at their extremities for the better hold, which 
muſt be introduced into the noſtril about an inch and a 


half, to make more ſure. of it towards the roots; then 


twiſting them a little from one fide to the other, you muſt 


Continue in that action, while you pull very gradually the 


4 


is difficult to do without hurting the patient, and very zh 


is not quite ſo offenſive to a wound as a braſs or ſteel or 
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body of the polypus, If it break, you muſt repeat 
Kae sen ud lng An cu e ie fed en 
wioſegt ug merthage, Ghieh 5 an aceidebt that omas 
follows" upon the operation, and ſeldom” fails when the ex. 
ereſcence is ſeitrhous : However, the ſutgeon is not is he 
alarmed at the appearance of an immoderate effuſion the 
moment after the ſeparation; for, generally ſpeaking, the 
veſſels collapſe very ſoon again; but if they do ot d 
Hat, or lint dipt in fome ſtyptick, will readily ſtop Sw: 
After the extirpation, it has been uſual, io order to prevent 
a relapſe; to dreſs with eſcharotick powders, and even t 
bara with the actual cautery ; but neither the one or it 
other can be of great ſervice in this caſe, and both are pain, 
ful and dangerous. If ever the uſe of corrofive medicines u 
adviſeable, it ſhould be for deſtroying the remainder: oft 
polypus which cannot all be taken away; and then thee 
charoticks may be better conveyed to the part by a lo 


tent, than a ſeton paſſed through the noſe and mouth, which 


to bear. 


© Of the Haxs Lie, 


Tuis diſeaſe is a fifſure in the upper lip, with want of 
ſubſtance, and is a natural defect, the patient being alway 
born with it, at leait that ſpecies of hare-lip which require 
the following operation. The cure is to be performed by 
the twiſted ſuture. There are many lips, where the la 
of ſubſtance is ſo great, that the edges of the fiſſure caonct 
be brought together, or at belt where they can but jul 
touch, in which caſe it need not be adviſed to forbear the 
attempt: it is likewiſe forbidden in infants, and with real 

if they ſuck ; bat otherwiſe it may be undertaken wit 
great ſafety, and even with more probability of ſuccel 
than in others that are older. F 
It is not uncommon for the roof of the mouth to be il 
ſured likewiſe; but this is no objection to the operation, i 
the ſkin of the lip is looſe enough to admit of re union: 1 
it may be remarked. that the fiſſure of the palate, in leni 
of years, cloſes ſurpriſingly in ſome caſs 1 
Tune manner of doing it is this. You firſt with a knk 
ſeparate the lip from the upper jaw, by dividing the ft# 
' mulum between it and the gums; and if the dentes inciſen 
project, as is uſual in infants, they muſt be cut out vine 
lame knife; then with a thin pair of ſtraight ſciſſars ue 
off the callous edges of the 6flure the whole length oft 
obſerving the rule of making the new wound in ſtrapht 
lines, becauſe the ſides of it can never be made to corre{pod 
Without this caution. For inſtance, if the hare lip badit 
ſhape a, Plate CLVIII. fig. 5. the inciſion of the edges mal 
be continued in ſtraight lines till they meer in the man 
repreſented by b, ibid. The two lips of the wound be 
brought exaRlly together, paſs a couple of pins, one pte 
near the top, and the other as near the bottom, through i 
middle of both edges of it, and ſecure them in that his 
tion by twiſting a piece of waxed: thread eroſs and 1 q 
the pins ſeven or eight times; you muſt then cut off 
points, and lay a ſmall bolſter of plaiſter underneath tj 
to prevent their ſcratching: but When the lower pat . 
of the hare lip can be breught into contact, it will cet 
proper to uſe more than one pin. * 

The pins are made three fourths of their lengths of dhe 

and the other part towards the point of ſteel; the Giver 


but 
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. 
but 2 ſteel point is neceſſary for their eaſier penetration, 
which indeed makes them pals fo readily, that there is no 
need of any inſtrument to aſfiſt io puſhing them through. 
The practice of bolſtering the cheeks forward does little or 
no ſervice to the wound, and is very uneaſy to the patient. 
The manner of dreſſing will be to remove the applications 
which are quite ſuperficial, as often only as is neceſſary for 
cleanlineſs. The method is to deſiſt the three firſt days, and 
afterwards to do it every day, or every other day: It is not 
at all requiſite to dreſs between the jaw and lip where the 
franulum was wounded, there being no danger that an in- 
convenient adheſion ſhould enſue. In about eight or nine 
days the parts are uſually united, and in children much 
ſooner, when you muſt gently cut the threads, and draw 
out the pins, applying upon the orifices a piece of plaiſter 
ard diy lint. It will be proper, in order to wichdraw the 
pins more eafily, to daub the ligatures and pins with warm 
water, and alſo moiſten them with ſweet oil, two or three 
days before you remove them, which will waſh off the coa- 
pulated blood, that would otherwile faſten them ſo hard to 
the ligature as to make the extraction painful. 


Of the Way Neck. 


Tus operation of cutting the wry neck is very uncom- 
mon, and is never to be practiſed but when the diſorder is 
owing to a contraction of the maſtoideus muſcle only; as 
it can anſwer no purpoſe to ſet that muſcle free by dividing 
it, (which is all that is to be done,) if the others in the 
neck are in the ſame ſtate ; and more eſpecially if it has been 
of long ſtanding from infancy ; becauſe the growth of the 
vertebra will have been determined in that direction, and 
make it impoſhble to ſet the head upright. 

When the caſe is fair, the operation is this. Having 
laid your patient on a table, make a tranſverſe inciſion thro? 
the ſkin and fat, ſomething broader than the muſcle, and 
not above half an inch from the c/avicle ; then paſſing the 
probed razor with care underneath the muſcle, draw it out 
and cut the muſcle, The great veſſels of the neck lie under- 
neath ; but when we are aware of their ſituation, the dan- 
ger of wounding them may be avoided. After the inciſion 
is made, the wound is_to be crammed with dry lint, and 
always dreſſed ſo as to prevent the extremities of the muſcle 
from re-uniting ; to which end they are to be ſeparated 
from each other as much as poſſible by the aſſiſtance of a 
ſupporting bandage for the head, _during the whole time of 
the cure, which will generally be about a month. 


ExyLAxATION of Fig. 6. Plate CLVIII. 


l A, The inſtrumeat called the probe razor to cut the / 
gs trideus muſcle in the wry neck, and is ſharp only about half 
1 ts length at that end where the blade is broad. 

tl B, The two pins with the twiſted ſuture, uſed in the 


hare-lip, 


C. The polypus forceps, with one of the rings open for 
the reception of the thumb, which would be cramped in 
Pulling the forceps with much force, if it were received in 
tie ſame ſort of ring as in the other handle. 


Of the AngvurISM. 


Tuis is a diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, either by a 
rg al weckacls of any part of them, they become 
Kceluvely dilated ; or by a wound through their coats, 


the blood is extravaſated amongſt the adjacent cavities. The 
Vor. III. Ne 97. | 


E 
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tal ſpecies of aeuriſin.i3 ircideht 16 exery part of the be. 
dy, but does not often happen, except. to the curvatote of 

the aorta,..which is ſubject to this diſorder from the ex- 
traordinary impulſe of the blood on that part: from the 
curvature, it runs upwards along the carotids or ſubclavians, 
generally increaſing, till by its great diſtenſion it is ruptured, 
and the patient dies. Redd EH art oy: 8 

There are ſeveral hiſtories given of aheuriſim of the 
curvature of the aorta; id ſome of which, the veſſel has 
been ſo exceſſively dilated, as. to poſſeſs a. great ſpace of 
the upper part of the thorax ; and the molt, curious cir- 
cumſtance to be gathered from them is, that the ſpot of the 
veſſel which is weakeſt, and where the diſeaſe begins, ge- 
nerally gives way in ſuch a manner to the force of the 
blood continually puſhing it outwards, as, to form a large 
pouch or cyſt, with coats nearly as thick as thoſe of the 
artery itſelf. However, the thickneſs of the coats of theſe 
cyſts will laſt but to a certain period; for when the veſſels 
of the coats can no longer conform to the extenſion, the 
circulation grows languid, the cyſt becomes thinner at its a- 
pex, and ſoon after burſts. 417 294% 
The ſymptoms of this aneuriſin, are a ſtrong pulſation a- 
gainſt the ſernum and ribs; every /1/tole of the heart; and, 
when it extends above the /ffernum, a tumour with pulſa- 
tion, Upon diſſection, the ribs, ffermum, and clavicle, are 
ſometimes. found carious, from the obſtruction of the veſ- 
ſels of the perioſteum, which are preſſed by the tumour. 
What we have ſpoken of hitherto, has been only the 
aneuriſm of the thorax from en internal diſorder; aneu- 
riſms of the extremities, are for the molt part/owing to 
wounds, though when they happen of themſelves, they dif- 
fer very little from the deſcription given of that in the 16 
rax. The further ſymptoms of them are (beſides pulſatior) 
the tumour's being without diſeolouration of the ſin; its 
ſubſiding when preſſed by the hand, and immediately return- 
ing when the hand is taken away; though, if it be upon the 
point of burſting, the ſkin will grow inflamed, and the coa- 
gulated blood in the cyſt will ſometimes make the pulſation 
much leſs perceptible, +04 bQ27X5 63 
This ſpecies of aneuriſm may ſometimes be ſuported a 
great number of years, if we reſiſt its dilatation by proper 
bandage ; but if we do not, there is danger of its burſting, 
and, if it be pretty large, of rotting the adjacent bones. 
A ſound artery wounded through part of its external coat 
would in all probability produce nearly the fame appear- 
ances as where the whole coat is weakened from an intetnal 
indiſpoſition ; and this molt likely is the caſe after bleeding 
in the arm, when it has not been 1mmediately perceived 
that the artery was pricked, and the tumour has begun to 
form ſome days after the puncture; though the common ap- 
pearance of an aneuriſm from the wound of a lancet, is a 
diſcharge of blood ſirſt through the crifice-of the flein, and, 
upon being ſtopt from bleeding outwardly, an inſinuation of 
it among all the muſcles as far as it can ſpread, in theſhov). 
der and arm: here, the arm grows Jivid from the ecchyno. 
it, and the blood coagulating to the conſiſtence of fleſh, 
prevents any ſenſible pulfation. The cyſt which ariſes near 
the orifice of the artery is formed by the cellulat capſula en- 
veloping the veſſels of that part, and a portion of the ho- 
neureſfs of the biceps muſcle, which admitting of ſome ex- 
travaſated blood underneath it, become exceſſively thickened 
and expanded. Theſe membranes muſt make the eyſt, 
otherwiſe we could not, upon opening the tumour in the o- 
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peration, diſcover ſo readily the pundure; or ,if the cats fication. terminates; ſo: that in monrtifications- ariſing from 
of the artery made it, we, could not ſeparate. it diſtinctly 


from the veſſel, which would be always dilated. above and 
below the cyſt, as we Ce in ether ancuri/ms, | 

There are ſome few inſtances of ſmall aneuriſmns and 
punctures of the artery from bleeding, doing well. by ban- 
dage; but they almoſt all require the operation at laſt, 


which is to be performed nearly in the ſame; manner in 


every part; and ſuppoſiag it in the bend of the arm, is to 


be done after the following method. 


Having applied the tourniquet near the ſhoulder, and laid 
the arm in a convenient ſituation, make an incifion on the 
ioſidę of the biceps muſcle, above and below the elbow a 
confidrable leogth, which, being in the courſe of the arte 
ry. will diſcover it as ſoon as you bave taken away the 
ccagulated blood, which mult be all removed with the fin- 

ers, the wound being dilated ſufficiently for that put poſe. 

f the orifice does not readily appear, let the tourniquet be 
looſentd, and the effuſion of blood will ditect you to it; 
then carefully carrying a crooked accedle with a ligature un- 
der it, tie the veſſel juſt avove the orifice; and paſſing the 
needle again, make a ſecond ligature below it, to pr: vent 
the.return of the blood, and leave the intermediate piece of 
the veſſel to ſlough away without dividing it. To avoid 
wounding or tying the nerve in making the ligature, the 
artery may be cleared away from it firſt, and held up with 
a hook; but ſhould the nerve be tied with the artery, no 
great inconvenience, would enſue from it, After the opera- 
tion, the arm mult be laid caſy, on a pillow in bed, and 
the wound be treated in che common method, k*eping it in 
that poſture a fortnight or three weeks, eſpecially if it 
mould ſwell much, and not digeſt kindly. | 
la doing this operatioa, it will be proper to have th 
ampurating in{truments ready, leſt it ſhould be impracticable 
to tie the artery; and even after having tied it, the arm 
muſt be carefully watched ; and in caſe of a mortiification, it 
may be taken off, | 


Df AMrUTATION. 


A ſpreading mortification has been always eſteemed fo 
principal a cauſe for amputation, that it is a faſhion with 
writers to treat of the nature of a gangrene previous to 
the deſcription of this operation However, this operation 
is ſpoken of as frequently unfucceſsful; and in length of 
time, its want of ſucceſs has been fo. unqueſtionably con- 
frmed by repeated experim. nts, that ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent practitioners make that very circumſtance an exception 
to the. operation, which ſo few years ſince was the great 
inducement; and the maxim is, never to extirpate till the 
mortification is abſolutely ſtopped, and even advanced in 
its ſeparation. 

Gangrenes may be produced two ways; either by indiſ- 
poſition of body, or by accident in a healthful ſtate: for as 
the life of a part depends upon the circulation of its fluids, 
Whateyer ſhal! make the circulation ceaſe, will inevitably oc- 
caſion a gangrene. Thus a mere compreſs preventing the 
courſe of the blood, as effectually cauſes a mortification as 
any indiſpoſition in the fluids or veſſels. 
| Ir frequently happens in old age, that the arteries of the 
lower extremities ofhfy; which deſtroying their elaſticity, 


mu? in conſequence produce a gangrene in the toes firlt, 


39g. aſtornarcs in dhe limb nearly as bigh as where the oſſi 


- 


this cauſe, /Werat once. fee why amputation; during their ip. 
creaſe, is of ſo little ſervice, unleſs performed above the 
 ollication ; but we have uo way to judge where the olf. 


fication ends, but by the inference we make from tbe gan- 
grene's, (topping: Hence we may lcarn the propriety of our 
modern practice in this cafe, | Dig dp ; 
Lf by any accident the lumb bas been injured to that yio. 
lent degree as to begin to mortify, it wiil be no more fits 
operate here till it ſtops, than in the other inſtance; becaule 
all parts that ate moriined have had the diſpoſition w be. 
come ſo, before the effect is produced: and cutting off x 
limb, half an inch above the abſolute dead ſkin; is general. 
ly leaving a part behind, with the ſeeds of a mortification 
in it; fo, unieſs we can be ſure the veſſels are not of. 
feed ia the place. of amputation, which; will be bard to 
1 but from the conſequence, the operation will be uſe- 
leſs, W" 1 ; it A troy nanny? m1! vr. 1 
Sometimes the fluids of the body are ſo vit iated, as to 
loſe their proper nutritious qualities: and the limb becomes 
gangrened, not fgom any. alteration ia its veſſels, but chief: 
ly trom its tuation, which being at a great diſtance fran 
the heart, will be more prone to feel the ill effects of a bad 
blood than any other part, as the circulation is more las- 
guid 10 the extremities; and it ſeems not very amprobable, 
that in ſome diſpoſitions of the blood; a mortikcation mij 
alſo be a kind of critical diſcharge. When therefote a gu- 
grene ariſing from either of theſe cauſes, is running on, aw- 
putation above. it, will for the molt part be uſclels;-bnce 
it is only removing ene degree of the effects of the bad 
jaices, and leayipg them in the ſame ſtate to. produce ihe 
Lke.miſchief, in other pacts. Thus we ſee. after arapurations 
on this account, the gangrene ſometimes fall on the bowels 
or the other extremities : from which gbſervation we ma 
conclude. it not ſafe to amputate, till the fluids are altered, 
and this alteration will, preſently diſcover itſelf by the (tap. 
ping of the moxtification, -. 
Gunſhot wounds, compound fractures, aud all ſudden 
accidents requiring amputation, are attended with dhe 
beſt ſucceſs if immediately performed. Diſorders of ne 
joints, ulcers of long ſtanding, and all ſcrophuſous ts 
mouts, do ſometimes return on other parts after the ofem 
tion. When a leg is to be amputated, the manner of dog 
it is this. , N el 
| Lay your patient on a table two feet. fix inches big 
which is much better then a low eat, both for ſecuriny 
him ſteady, and giving yourſelf ihe advantage of | operatly 
without ſtooping, which is not only painful, but inconven 
ent in the other ſituation, While one of the aſfiſtan:s boks 
the leg, you mult roll a ſlip of fine rag half an inch broad, 
three or four times round it, about four. or five inches bee 
low the inferior extremity of the pate//a : This being pat 
on, is to ſerve as a guide for the knife. which wibo!!F 
perhaps would rot be directed ſo dexterouſly: The ment 
of rolling has always been perpendicular: to the fergtd 
the leg; but having ſometim=s obſerved, that though 
amputation at firſt be even, yet afterwards the ge, 
mius muſcle contracting, draws back the inferior pit 
the ſtump more ſtrongly than the other muſcles can 00.9 
reſt of it; in order to preſerve the regularity of ons 
catrix, allow for this excels of contraction! ard make! 
circular inciſion in ſuch a manner that the part 2 
EY | 430; 5174: + 
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Found Which is on the calf of the leg is a litile farther taken up in the ſame manner; that is, the tourniquet ig to | 


9 5 673 


from the ham thau that on the ſhia is from the middte of be looſenedt in order to diſcover the veſſel, and then the 


the patella. 1 | 1 
la the mean time, one of your aſſiſtants muſt carry a 
ſtrong ligature round the thigh, about three or four inches 
above the patel/a, which paſhng through a couple of ſlits in 
a ſquare piece of leather, he maſt twiſt with a tourniquet, 
till the artery is ſufficiently compreſſed, to prevent any 
great effuſion of blood; and to do at more effectually, he 
may lay a bolſter of tow or linen under the ligature, upon 
that part where the artery creeps. It will alſo be a Intle 
more eaſy to the patient, to carry a comprels of linen three 
or four times double, round the thigh, on that part where 
the ligature is applied, in order to prevent it from cutting 
theſis 21542500 24 * a 
The courſe of the blood being ſtooped, you muſt begin 
your inciſion juſt below the linen roller, on the under part 
of the limb, bringing your kaife towards you, which at one 
ſweep may cut more than the ſemicircle ; then beginning 
your ſecond wound on the upper part, it muſt be continued 
from the one extremity to the other of the firſt wound, ma 
king them but one line. Theſe inciſions” muſt be made 
quite through the »nembrana adipoſa, as far as the muicles; 
then taking off the linen roller, and an aſſiſtant drawing 
back the ſkin as far as it will go, you make your wound 
from the edges of it when drawa back, through the fleſh 
to the boae, in the ſame manner as you did through the 
ſkin. Before you faw the bones, you maſt cut the ligament 
between them, with the point of your knife; and the athit- 
ant who holds the leg while it is ſawing, muſt obſerve not 
to lift it upwards, which would clog the inſtrument; and at 
the ſame time, not to let it drop, leſt the weight of the 
limb ſhould fracture the bone, before it is quite ſawed thro”. 
In amputatiag below the knee, it is of advantage to ſtand 
en the inſide of the leg; becauſe the tibia and fibula lie in 
a poſition to be ſawed at the ſame time, if the inſtrument 
be applied externally : whereas, if we lay it on the inſide 
of the leg. the tibia will be divided firſt, and the fbuta af- 
terwards; which not-only lengrhens the operation, but is 
alſo apt to ſplinter the fbula when it is almoſt ſawed thro), 
unleſs the aſſiſtant be very careful in ſupporting it. | 
When the'leg is taken off. the next regard is to be had 
to the {topping the blood; which muſt be effectually done 
before the patient is put to bed, or there will be great dan- 
der of bleeding again, when the fever is excited, and the 
veſſels of the ſtump Uilared, both which happen a very little 
while after the operation, There is no method for this 
purpoſe ſo ſecure, as taking up the extremities of the veſſels 
with à needle and ligature in the folloving manner. As 


10 oa as the amputation is per formed. the aſſiſtant muſt looſen 
bee the tourniquet for a moment, upon which the orifices of 
zl the arteries will appear by the iſſue of the blood. The o- 
il 


Perator having then fixed his eye upon one of the largeſt 
velſels, paſſes a crooked needle through the fleſh, 2 little 
the {ame depth, in ſuch a direction as to make nearly one 
third f circle round the veſſel: then withd awing the 
ncedle, he a ſecond time paſſes it into the fleſh and out a- 
8210, in the ſame manner and about the ſame diſtance below 


c. Ne of ihe yeſſ»], By this means; the thread will al- 
| the * encompaſs the veſſel, and when it is tied ( which/ſhould 
the * Cone by the furpean's knot) will geceſſatily incloſe it 


within the ſiricture. All the conſiderable arteries are to be 


more than'a quarter of an inch above the orifice, and about 


"needle is to be paſſed round. This is a much better way 


than uſing the artery forceps, where the veſſels are apt to 
flip away out of the ligature: and as to ſtyptick applications, 
their want of ſafety is ſo well known, that the uſe of them, 
in hemorrhages from large veſſels, is almoſt univerſally re 
jected; though it is thought by ſeveral ſurgeons who have 


experienced the virtue of agaric, that it wlil be found to ge 


a more powerful aſtringent than any hitherto diſcovered; 

It ſometimes happens in a large ſtump, that ten or more 
veſſels require tying ; which done, you muſt apply Jooſe dry 
lint to the wound; or in cafe the ſmall veſſels bleed plenti- 
fully, you may throw a handful of flour amongſt the lint, 
which will contribute to the more effectual ſlopping up their 
orifices. Before you lay on the pledgit, you mult bind the 
ſtump, and begin to roll, from the lower part of the thigh 
down to the extremity of the ſtump. The uſe of this roller 


is to keep the ſkin forwards, which. WCM Sr rg | 


ſteps already taken to prevent its falling back, would in 
ſome meaſure do ſo, unleſs ſuſtained in this manner. The 
dreſſing may be fecured by the croſs cloth and gentle band- 
age; and the metho1 of treating the wound may be tearnt 
from what has been ſaid with reſpe& to recent inciſed 
wounds. IS, | n 
In amputating the thigh, the firſt inciſion is to be made 
a little more than two inches above the middle of the pa- 
tella. After the operation, a roller ſhould be carried round 
the body, and down the thigh, to ſupport the ſkin and fleſti: 


this is alſo the moſt proper bind ge, as ablceſfes will ſome- 


times form in the upper part of the thigh, which cannot 
diſcharge themſelves ſo conveniently with any other, it being 
almoſt impracticable to roll above the abſceſs, unleſs we be- 
gin from the body, | | | 

The amputation of the arm or cubit differs ſo little from 
the foregoing operations, that it will be but a repetition to 
deſcribe it. However, it mult be laid down as a rule, to 
preſerve as much of the limb as poſſible, and, in all ampu- 
tations of the upper limbs, to place your patient in a. 
chair. 85 

The ampuration of the fingers and toes is better perforny- 
ed in their articulation, than by any of the other wethods: 
for this purcoſe, a ſtraigbt knife mult be uſed, and the in- 
ciſion of the ſkin be made not exactly upon the joint, but a. 
little towards the extremity of the fingers, that more of it 
may be preſerved for the eaſier healing afterwards : it wi 
alſo facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, when you cut the 
finger from the metacarpal bone, to make two fmall longh 
tudinal inciſions on each fide of it firſt. In theſe amputarions, . 
there is generally a veſſel or two that require tying, and 
which often prove troubleſome when the ligature is o- 
R * N 

It may happen that the bones of the toes, and part only 
of the metatarſal bones, ate carious; in which caſe, the le 
need not be cut off, but only ſo much of the foot as is dil- 
ordered: a ſmall ſpring-ſaw is better to divide with here, 
than a large one. When this operation is performed, the- 
heel and remainder of the foot will be of great ſervice, and 
the wound heal up ſafely, 2 ; 


EXPLANATION of Fig. 7 Plate CLVIII. 5 4 


A. The figure of the amputating knife, The length f 
the blade and handle ſnould be about thirteen inches. | 


* 
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B. The figure of the Fawonſtd in empurativg 1heqlirmbs;? 
The lergth-of che handle aud ſaw ſhould be about feventeen 
inches. 5 11 | « *<\ A441 ot nt e 101 
127 den e eee ee 
A Box# is ſaid to be laxated or diſlocated, when it is 
moved out of its place or articulation, fo as to impede its 
proper motion and office, 1 bg 89,8" 937g 
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LuxaTion of the Nos. 


Ir ſometimes happens, that the bones of the noſe 
are ſeparated from each other, or diſtorted out of their na- 
tural places, by ſome violent blow or fall, When ſuch an 
accident happens, it is ſeveral ways diſcovered : as, (1.) 
By the ſight, when we behold the deformed poſition of the 
noſe; or, (2.) By feeling; orlaftly, (3.) By the ear, when 
perceive with what difficulty the patient draws his breath 
throngh his noſtrils, 

When this caſe happens, the patient is to be ſpeedily 

placed in a high chair, that an aſſiſtant may ſtand behind 
and hold his head firm, in a proper poſture : the ſurgeon is 
then to introduce with one hand, a thick probe, a gooſe- 
quill, or little ſtick ſhaped for the purpoſe, up the noſtril 
internally, by which means the depreſſed parts of the noſe 
may be thruſt into their places: in the mean time he applies 
his other hand externally, to guide and dire& the parts 
which are moved from within: this being done, there is 
ſcarce any thing elſe required but to let a bit of ſticking 
plaiſter lie upon the 1 at the ſame time. 


Of a DisLoOCATION of the Lower Jaw. 


Tus lower jaw is indeed ſeldom luxated, becauſe it is 
held ſo firm by ſtrong ligaments and muſcles, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance it is retained in two ſinuſes in the baſis of the cra- 
nium : but when it is by accident forced out from thence, 
it may chance to be on one fide only, or elſe on both, it 
being then thruſt directly forwards : and this happens moſt 


frequently from opening the mouth too wide in yawning ;. 


though it has ſometimes been occaſioned by a violent blow 
of fall. If it be luxated on both fades, the chin will incline 
downward, and the jaw will be thruſt very forward : but 
if only on one ſide, the chin will be inclined toward the 
oppoſite fide ; the elapſed little head of the jaw not being 
capable of diflocation but foreward and inward; for the 
proceſſes of the bones of the cranium prevent the jaw from 
being diſlocated backwards. 

Te lower jaw is chiefly known to be luxated on one fide, 
when the chin is diſtorted on the oppoſite fide : for that part 
to which the chin inclines, is the found ; but that from 
whence it recedes, is the luxated one: the mouth in this 
caſe gapes wider than uſual, ſo that the patient cannot ſhut 
it, nor eat with his teath ; the lower range of teeth being 
projected beyond, and on one fide the upper: but when the 
Jaw is laxated on both ſides, then the mouth not only gapes 
wide and open, but the chin alſo hangs down, and is thrown 
directly forwards ; ſo that the patient cannot ſhut his mouth, 
ſpeak diſtinctly, or even ſwallow any thing without much 
difficulty. | 

When the jaw is out only on one fide, and the caſe re- 
cent, the cure is uſually not fo very difficult; but when 
both heads are diflocated, and not preſently reſtored to their 
places, it always occaſions the worſt of ſymptoms, as pains, 


Go Fi 
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inftammations,” convulſions,” feyersg vomitinge, and atengih 


death ase mer e 10ovorg 27 15h16 n 1 :d Whey} 
When this kind of luxation happens, the patient is to he 
directly ſeated on a low ſtool, fo that an aſſiſtant may bold 
his head firm back againſt his breaſt; | Then the ſurgeon i 
to thruſt his two thumbs as far back into the patient's mouth 
as be well can; but they are firſt wrapped round in a hand. 
kerchief, to prevent them from ſlipping or being burt; and 
his other fingers are to be applied to the jaw externally 
when he has got frm hold of the jaw, it is to be {trongly 
prefled, firſt downwards, then backwards, and laftly up- 
wards, but ſo as that they may be all done in one inſtant; 
by which means the elapſed heads of the jaw may be yery 
eaſily ſhoved into their former cavities, won 
If the jaw be out on one fide only, every thing muſt be 
done in the fame manner: but the luxated fide of the jay 
muſt be forced more ſtrongly downward and backward tha 
the ſound one, 


Of LuxaTtioxs of the Hear end Syixs. 


Tus luxations which happen in the pine and vertelre 
of the back are generally imperfe& ones. For it appean 
ſrom an accurate conſideration of the ſtructure and articul- 
tion of theſe bones, that none of the vertebræ can be entire- 
ly diſplaced without being fractured, and alſo compreſfny 
or wounding the ſpinal marrow, which muſt produce danger 
of inſtant death. Even the imperfect luxations of theſe 
bones are very dangerous : which happen either between 
the two ſuperior vertebræ of the neck and the head, or elk 
between the reſt of the vertebra, when they are forced from 
each other. | 
Such as have a luxation between the head and upper ver- 
tebra, ſeldom eſcape being carried off by a ſpeedy and fud 
den death: for in this caſe the tender medalla which joins 
immediately with the brain, and is lodged in the ſpine, the 
brain itſelf, and the nerves which ariſe beneath the occiput, 
are too much diſtended, compreſſed, or lacerated ; the tw 
condyloide proceſſes of the occiput uſually flip out of ther 
glenoide finus's in the firſt vertebræ of the neck, when! 
. perſon falls headlong from a high place, from off a ladder, 
from on horſeback, or when he receives a violent blow up 
on his neck: they dying very ſuddenly in this caſe, 2 
vulgarly ſaid to have broke their neck, though there 1s gf 
nerally no more than a luxation: yet it ſometimes bappetz 
that the vertebræ of the neck are really fractured. I! i 
ſhould remain after ſuch a luxation, which very rarely bat- 
pers, the patient's head is commonly diſtorted with his cin 
cloſe down to his breaſt; ſo that he can neither ſwallow 20 
thing, nor ſpeak, nor even move any part that is belou hn 
neck: therefore, if ſpeedy aſſiſtance be not had, death et. 
ſaes, from the compreſſure or hurt of the medulla. _ 
But to repulſe this unwelcome meſſenger, the patient! 
to be immediately laid flat upon the ground or floor : be 
the ſurgeon kneeling down with his knees againft the Pi 
ent's ſhoulders, is to bring them together fo as to ow 
the patient's neck between them: this done, he gu: 
lays hold of the patient's head with both his hands, 2 
ſtrongly pulling or extending it, he gently moves 1 fro 
one fide to the other; till he finds, by'a noiſe, the an 
poſture of the neck, and the en of the a” 
that the diſlocation is properly reduced: by this es 
the ſurgeon retains the patient firm between his Kees, 2 


performs the extenſion and reduction between his hands. 

It will be proper, in order to prevent a tumor, and re- 
fore the ſtretched ligaments of the deck to their former/vi- 
gour, to bathe ĩt with ag. Hungar. p. vin. campb. or ſome 
other ſtrengthening ſpirit applied warm, as alſo compreſſes 


dipped in the ſame: the patient ſhould bleed, and reſt 


gently for ſome days, till the neck be found lufkciemly 
{trong and well. | | - Tak | 

With reſpect to the reſt of the vertebre of the back, they 
are ſeldom moved quite out of their places, unleſs they are 
fractured, they being retained, for the greateſt part, by 
adhering to the adjacent ligaments and muſcles : therefore 
the luxations which bappen among them are uſually imper- 
fect; no more being difplaced than their two upper or lower 
proceſſes, and they often but on one fide ; and this happens 
ſometimes to one of the ſpinal vertebra, and ſometimes to 
more, But it is here to be briefly obſerved, . that it is uſual 
to include among the number of luxated vertebræ, that 
which is ſound and firm, but intercepted by others which 
are not ſo: thus whenever the upper vertebræ of the loins 
from the laſt of the back, and lowermoſt vertebra of the 
loins next the os ſacrum, are luxated, we commonly ſay and 
reckon there are five vertebræ out of their places; when, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the two outermoſt ot the uppermoſt 
and lowermolt of thoſe vertebrae are diſturbed, the three 
middle ones retaining their natural ſituation and connection. 

The ſigns common to luxations in the ina dorft are 
chiefly the following: the back itſelf is found to be crooked 
or unequal, after the external violence has been inflicted ; 
the patient can neither ſtand nor walk, acd his whole body 
ſeems to be paralytie ; the parts which are beneath the Jux- 
ated vertebræ are nearly without all ſenſe and motion; the 
excrements and urine cannot be diſcharged, or elſe they are 
ſometimes emitted involuntarily ; the lower extremities grow 
dead by degrees; and, at length, death itſelf follows: but 
theſe ſymptoms vary in proportion to the degree of violence 
in the luxation. bal 

Luxations of the ſpinal vertebræ are very difficult to re- 
duce, The following ſeems to be the moſt ſuitable method 
of reducing luxations of the veriebræ: when the apophy/es 
of the vertebræ are diſlocated on both ſides, the patient is 
to be laid leaning upon his belly over a caſk, drum, or ſome 
other gibbous body; then two aſſiſtants are ſtrongly to preſs 
down both the ends of the luxated ſpine, on each ſide ; by 
Which means the bones of the ſpine will be ſet free from 
each other, lifted or puſhed up in the form of an arch, and 
lo gradually extended. This done, the ſurgeon prefſes down 
the luxated vertebræ, and at the ſame time nimbly puſhes 
the ſuperior part of the body upwards : and by this means 
the luxated vertebræ are ſometimes commodiouſly reduced 
Into their right places; but, if ſucceſs ſhould not attend 
the firſt time, the method ſhould be repeated two or three 
umes more, 

I: ſeems proper, after the vertebræ are reduced, to bathe 
the ſpine with /þ, vin or to lay on compreſſes dipped in 


wm 15 vin. camph, Afterwards the patient is to be Jaid in a 

7 1 oft and even bed; bleeding, and bathing the weak parts 

0 ooh "rengthening ſpirits, are to be uſed as there may be 
ccaſion, | 


Of Lvuxartions of the Os Coccrx, and Riss. 


My. 95 C:ceyx may be thruſt inwards by a violent fall or 


o, and it is often puſhed outwards4n hard birth. When 
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this happens, it is uſually attended with violent pain and 
inflammati on about the lower part of the ſpine, abſceſſes 
form in the inteſtinum rectum, and the fxces are conſtipa- 
ted or ſuppreſſed. To diſcover the luxation of this bone the 
more readily, we have recourſe to the uſe of our hands and 
eyes, as well as to the knowledge of the forementioned 
ſymptoms : nor is the replacing this bone very difficult, if 
attempted by a careful and expert ſurgeon; for if it be 
thruſt outwards, it mult be depreſſed into its right place by 
the thumb, after which may be applied compreſſes dipped 
in warm wine, or its {pirit, made broad above, and narrow 
below, to fill up the poſterior {mus of the nates ; and theſe 
may be held on by the T bandage ; but that part of this 
bandage which comes between the thighs ſhould be ſlit, and 
placed ſo that the patient may go to ſtool without undoing: 
the bandage, and to prevent the bone from being by that 
means diſplaced again, 

When the os coccyx happens to be luxated inwards, the 
firſt finger is to be introduced into the anus. After it has 
had its nail cut and been dipped in oil, it muſt be thruſt as 
far as poſſible, that it may the more readily drive out the 
depreſſed bone; the other fingers being applied externally, 
are to conduct the bone into its right poſture : when this 
has been done, it will be proper for the patient to reſt ſome 
time upon the bed; and when he fats up, it ſhould be in a 
chair with a hole in its bottom, left the affected part ſhould 
be otherwiſe compreſſed or diſturbed. 

The ribs are indeed ſometimes, though but ſeldom, diſ- 
located; for upon the aſſault of ſome external violence, it 
is not uncommon for them to be diſplaced either upwards, 
downwards, inwards, or outwards. They cannot be eaſily 
luxated outwards, becauſe prevented by the vertebral pro- 
ceſſes, and reſiſted by very thick and ſtrong muſcles : but 
when they are drove into the cavity of the thorax, they not 
only lacerate the pleura, but do generally great injury to 
the contained parts ; in conſequence whereof ariſe molt ſharp 
pains, inflammations, difficulty of breathing, cough, ulcers, 
immobility, and many other dangerous ſymptoms of the like 
nature, WT 

When the rib is diſlocated either upwards or downwards, 
in order to replace it conveniently, the patient is to be laid 
on his belly upon a table, and the ſurgeon muſt ſtrive to re- 


duce the luxated rib into its right place with his hands; or, 


the arm of the diſordered fide may be ſuſpended over a gate 
or ladder, and while the ribs are thus ſtretched up from each 


other, the heads of ſuch as are luxated may be puſhed into 
their former ſeat. 


But thofe luxations wherein the heads of the ribs are 


forced into the thorax, are generally found to be much the 
moſt difficult to reduce; fince neither the hand, nor any o- 
ther inſtrument, can be applied internally to direct the luxa- 
ted heads of the ribs: in this;eaſe it ſeems proper to lay 
the patient on his belly over ſome gibbous or eylindric body, 
and to move the fore-part of the rib inwards towards the 
back, ſhaking it ſometimes; for thus generally the head of 
the luxated ribs ſlips into its former place: bur if this me- 
thod of cure will avail nothing, and the deplorable condition 
of the patient requires ſpeedy help, we have no remedy 
left but inciſion, and endeavouring to replace the luxated 
head of the rib with the fingers, plyers, or little hooks. Ia 
the mean time, where the ſymptoms are not very urgent, 
and the heads of the ribs but little diſplaced, it is adviſeable 
neither to cut the fleſh, nor violently force the ribs; be- 
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cauſe there are ſeveral inſtances where the luxated ribs have, orders the aſſiſtant to extend the limb ſufficienily, and in 
retained their diſlocated {tations without any hurt: but a- the mean time he himſelf elevates the head of the patient 
bove all, care mutt be taken to lay on a compreſs dipped in Hhumerut by the napkin about his neck, direQing it with 
warm SH. Vin. or Sp. Vin. Campb. g his hands, till it ſlip into its former cavity in the /copyla 
The clavicies may be diſlocated either from the top of = 
the er num, or proceſſus acromion of the ſcafula, by ſome / a LuxaTron of the CunTvs, 
external violence, as a fall, blow, the litting ſome great THe cubitus, coaſiſting of two bones, the una and the 
weight, or the like. radius, is articulated by ginglymus. The connection of 
theſe bones is ſuch, that the uud or cubitus, as being the 
largeſt bone, and ſeated in the inferior part of the arm, 
Tus Yume rut, from the length and laxity of its liga- does of itſelf perform the whole flection and extenſion of 
ments, the largeneſs of its mation, and the ſhallowneſs of the arm; yet it cannot perform that motion withour carry- 
the cavity in the ſcapula, into which it is articulated, is ing the radius along with it; fo that the radius always 
thereby rendered of all bones the molt ſubject to be luxated. follows the a/na in flection and extenſion: but, on the cther 
The head of this bone may often be diflo-ated under the hand, the radius may be turned along with the hand both 
arm-pit, ſometimes forwards, ſometimes backwards, and inward and outward, without at all moving or bending the 
even below the /pacula ; but ſeldom perpendicularly down- wira ; as when the pronation and ſupination of the hand is 
wards, and never directly upwards unleſs the acromion and made thereby. Both theſe bones of the cubius are ſo arti. 
coracoide proceſſes of the ſcapula ſhould chance to be frac- culated with the lower h:ad of the os humeri, that large 
tured at the ſame time: beſides, as long as the {ſtrong protuberances are received into deep cavities or grooves, 
deltoide and bicipital muſcles of the humerus remainentire, and the whole inveſted and faſtened with excecding {trong 
they greatly refilt and keep cown the Fumeru from being ligamerts ; {o that not withſtanding the cubitus may be lux- 
luxated upwards. ated in all four directions, outward, inward, forward, and 
When the humerus is luxated downwards, (1.) There backward, yet it is but ſeldom that it ſuffers a perfect or 
ſuddenly appears a cavity, and upon preſſing with the fin- entire diſlocation, unleſs the upper part of the 4/2, called 
gers you will perceive a Anus; but under the arm there olecranon, be broken, or the ligaments of the cubitus much 
mult be a tumour, becaule the head of the bone is thruſt weakened, by ſome very great external violence. 
there. (2.) The proceſus acromion will ſeem to (tick out If the cubitus be luxated backward, which is the molt 
further than uſual, becauſe of the adjacent Fnus. (3.) The frequent of all others, then the arm becomes crooked and 
The luxated arm will be longer than the other, and itcan- ſhorter, and it cannot be extended. In the inward part af 
not be lifted up towards the head without violent pain, and the bend of the arm, the head of the humerus may be cb. 
ſometimes it cannot be lifted up at all, or even extended, ſerved to ſtick out; in the back part of the ſame, the head 
But when the humerus is [uxated forwards as well as down- of the ulna or olecranon will be protuberant, and between 
wards, there will be obſerved the ſame ſinus under the both bones will appear a /zus or cavity. But it very {cl 
proceſſus acromion as before, and 4 tumour will appear dom happens that the cubitus is luxated forward, fromthe 
from the head of the humerus projecting towards the breaſt, largeneſs of the olecranan: unleſs that be fractured at the 
under the axi/la : the arm itſelf alſo cannot be moved with fame time. But if this ſhould happen, the head of the ha- 
out exciting the moſt acute pain, Laſtly, When the bu merus will ſtick out behind, and that of the cubitus before; 
merus is luxated backwards, the cubitus is thrown for- and there will be a cavity more or leſs in proportion to the 
wards towards the precordia, and the head of the bone degree of the luxation. When the cubitus is luxates et: 
makes a pro:uberance in the ſhoulder; the arm itſelf cannot fernally, the protuberance appears on the outſide of the 
be bent nor extended, nor even pulled outwards from the cubitus ; and the contrary when luxated inwards, Tocon- 
breaſt, without occaſioning the moſt violent pains: but no clude, unleſs the ligaments and: muſcles of the cu9:#us ate 
luxation of this limb is attended with ſuch dangerous quite broken in two, it is ſo far from being capable of {ut- 
ſymptoms, as when it is diſlocatæd forwards or inwards; be- fering a perfect diſlocation, that no more can happen to , 
caul2 the luxated head of the 5Sumerus cannot avoid inju- than a ſubluxation, f. e. it can but recede but a very lite 
ring the latge arteries and nerves of the arm; in conſequence way out of its right place: but Whatever of this kind bap- 
of which, various ſymptoms will ariſe. pens, the caſe may be very eafily underſtood, by feeling 
As ſoon therefore as the luxation is diſcovered in the and inſpecting the part, if there be no tumor; bat if the 
Lumerus, the ſafeſt way will be to ſeat the patient on the joint be much ſwelled, it is very difficult to be diſcovered. 
floor, or on a low ſtool. Two ſtrong aſſiſtants are to be placed Be the luxatioa, however, more or leſs, the patient Wt 
on each ſide the patient: one of which ſhould ſecure his bo- be ſpeedily placed in a chair; and both parts of the « 
dy, and, if poſlible, the ſcapula too, that it may not give the humerus and the cubitus, muſt be extended in mA 
way to the extenſion; while the other lays firm hold of the directions by two ſtout aſſiſtants, till the muſcles are #99 
loxated arm with both his hands, a little above the cubitus, pretty tight, with a free ſpace between the bones; then ” 
gradually and ſtrongly extending it. But before that ex- Iuxated bone muſt be replaced with the ſurgeon's bare oy 
teoſion be made, the ſurgeon himſelf ſhould have a large or together with bandages; and that the proceſics ou 
napkin, of a ſufficient length, tied at the ends, and hung into their /inuſes, the cuhiius mult be afterwards n 
about bis neck ſo that the knot may be behind; but the bent. But if the tendons and ligameats are ſo We 
other part of the napkin muſt hang over his breaſt: then ſtrained, that they can ſcarce periorm their office; It " 
: ; . 1 . 6 ollient o, 
the patient's arm mult be put through the napkin up to the not be improper to anoint them well with em liest fo 
houlter, and the ſurgeon at the ſame time lays hold ofthe ointments, or the fat of animals, or to apply cino4ic 
head of the bumprus with both his hands: this dene, he mentations and cataplaſms, As 
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Is ſocn as the reduction has been by theſe means effect- 
ed, the articulation mu't be bound op with a proper ban- 
Cre, and the arm is to be afterwards ſuſpended in a nap- 
kin or nag avout the neck: but care mult be taken, that 
the bandage be not ſuffered to. be on too long, nor the arm 
to be kept all the time ſtill, without ſome gentle motion. 


)1 LuxaTioNS e HanD, Careus, METACarrevs, 
and FinGERS. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the hand is very accurately con- 
nected to the two preceding bones, and particularly to the 
1atiur, by means of the carpus and ſtrong ligaments, yet 
it ſometimes ſuffers luxation in all four directions; but it is 
generally not ſo eaſy to be luxated on either (ide, as for- 
ward cr backward, becauſe of the two proceſſes of the ra- 
{ins and ulna, which guard it on each fide. The hand is 
laid to be /uxated forwards or inwards, when it recedes 
from the muſcles which bend the fingers; to be luxated 
backward, when it departs from the muſcles which extend 
the fingers : much allo in the ſame manner, the hand is 
iu\2ed to be /uxated outward, when the carpus makes a 
tumor near the thumb, and a cavity near the little finger; 
to be /uxated inward, when the contrary happens. 

It ſeems to be the ſafeſt way immediately to reduce what 
is ditplaced; and that this may ſucceed the better, two 
things are to be chiefly regarded: (1.) That the luxated 
hand be ſufficiently extended by two aſſiſtants, one of: which 
is to lay hold of the hand, and the other of the humerus, 
pu/ling in oppoſite directions: (2.) That the part of the ex- 
tended hand, where the /nus is, be placed on a table, or 
ſeme other flat body, that whatever ſticks up may be de- 
preſſed : by which method the hand, in whatever pagt Jux- 
ated, may be very readily reduced into its natural ſeat. 

[i allo ſometimes happens, that one or two of the eight 
little bones of the carpus are luxated and diſtorted from 
thei; natural teat by ſome external violence. When this 
happece, there will be perceived a tumor in one part, and a 
czeny kia another, which may be alſo felt by the fingers; 
beſſdes, violeot pains will be felt by the patient. For the 
relt, as this kind of luxation is very eaſily diſcovered, part- 
ly by the fight, and partly alſo by feeling; ſo, when it is 
recent, it is almoit as readily cured, letting the hand be ex- 
tended in the manner we before propoſed, and the difloca- 
ted bone be afterwards forced into its place. 

The four ſmall bones, which are found in the metacar- 
Pur or palm of the hand, may be ſometimes Juxated from 
ne ca7pus ifelf, to which their upper parts are connected; 
Which uſually happens'from ſome external violence. The 
tuo bones which are ſeated in the middle between the two 
otner external ones, cannot be diſlocated to either fide; as 
"nero external ones which ſuſtain the Grit and liitle fin- 
ders cannot be luxated inwardly, but are more eaſily driven 
onward: though each of them may be luxated on the fore 
i back part of the hand, Bur which ever of theſe happens, 
0 e Particular diſorder may be diſcovered and examined by 


1 er and inſpecting, and the cure may be carried on in 
| 0p<ther the ſame method which we directed before. 
J Lattly, The bones o 


f the fingers, to which we join thoſe 
able to luxation at each of their arti- 
n ſeveral directions. Bur theſe acci- 
| are both very eaſy to diſcover and cure : 
Zaments being not very robuſt, the fat and muſ 
and the ſinuſes of the articulations ſhallow, ren- 


of the thumbs, are li 
calations, and that 1 
<DL, if recent 
7 » 
Or the 1 
cles thin, 
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der the extevſion very eaſy, and the redefion of them ints 


R 


their former places may be done very readily, While one 
hand of the ſurgeon extends the finger, be ftrives with his 
other to replace the bones in their natural ſeat. | 


Of a LuxAT1oN of the Tuc. 


Very rare is it that the head of the thigh-bone is diſ- 
placed out of- its acetabulum; though formerly it was ſup- 
poſed to be pretty frequent, phyſicians taking a fracture 
thereof for a luxation, the reaſon whereof may be taken 
from the articulation itſelf: (1.) How very deep is the ,- 
nus, called by the ancients /nus coxe#, and by the moderns 
acetabulum, into which the head ef the thigh-bone is re- 
ceived, (2.) With what a broad concave cartilage is al- 
moſt the whole head of that bone covered. (3.) How 
ſtrong are the ligaments with which it is faſtened. (4.) 
How greatly it is defended with exceeding ſtout and thick 
muſcles. {5.) But how very brittle is the neck of this bone 
beyond any other part thereof: from all which it appears, 
that the neck muſt be far more frequently and eaſily broke, 
eſpecially in adults, than its head diſlecated : and though 
ſomething of this kind may ſometimes happen, ſo as to make 
the head of the thigh-bone lip out of its acetghulum; yet 
that generally proceeds more from internal than external 
cauſes: for we find it has been obſerved by very ſkilful phy- 
ſicians, that the ligaments of the thigh. bone, though very 
ſtrong, may be by various cauſes, and particularly by a flux 
of humours, ſo relaxed and weakened, as to let the head 
of that bone flip ſpontaneouſly out of its acetabulum ; fo 
that it ſhould ſeem no great wonder if the thigh ſhould be 
ſometimes luxated even while the patient lies in bed, with- 
out any external violence, ſo that when they rife, one leg 
appears longer or ſhorter than the other, and feems as if it 
were unhinged. 

But this caſe does not happen ſo eaſy in robuſt adults, 
as in ſuch as are more young and tender. a 

Whenever the ſaid head of the thigh-bone is thruſt out, 
it is almoſt always wholly diſplaced, ſo as to make a perfect 
luxation. The exact roundneſs of this head, with the great 
force of the circumjacent muſcles, and the narrowneſs of 
the ſides of the ac:tabul/um, will not admit the bone to be 
diſlocated a little way only; for as ſoon as the head of this 
bone is thruſt up to the edge of the acetabulum, it muſt 
unavoidably either turn quite out, or elie tall back again 

into its right place. 

The thigh is uſually luxated four ways; upward, down- 
ward, backward, and ferward ; but it 1s molt frequently 
diſlocated downwards and inwarde, towards the large ſera- 
men in the cs pubis : for beſides that the cartilaginous de- 
fence on the lower part of the acetabulum is not ſo high as 
the reſt, the /igamentum relundum is found to give way 
more eafily in that part than any other: and laſtly, the ad- 
jacent muſcles are found to be weakeſt in their reſiſtance on- 
this part, being inſufficient to keep the head of this bone 
from ſlipping out; and then there is a certain eminence in 
this edge of the acetabulum, which keeps the head of the 
os femeris from falling back again into its right place: but 
if the head of this bone be diſplaced outwards, it generally” 
flips upwards at the ſame time; it being ſcarce poſſtble but 
the very ſtrong muſcles of the thigh muſt then draw the 
bone upwards, and then there is no eminence there, in the 
edze of the acetabulum, to reſiſt the head of the bone in- 
that paſſage ; but ſhould it at any time be luxated by an 1 7 

teraali 
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ternal force, there muſt certainly be a rupture of the round 
ligament. : 

When the thigh is diſlocated forwards and downwards, 
which is what uſually bappens, the leg hangs ſtraddling out- 
ward, and is longer than the other; alſo the knee and foot 
turn outwards ; the head of the bone itſelf will be felt near 
the lower part of the inguen and os pubis : ſometimes there 
is a ſuppreſſion of urine in this caſe ; when ſome nerve, 
which commanicates with the bladder, is violently compreſ- 
ſed ; in the "buttock may be perceived a cavity, from the 
frochanter major and the reſt of the bone being diſplaced ; 
and if the thigh-bone be not timely replaced into its aceta- 
bulum, the whole limb withers ſhortly afterwards ; and this 
is the reaſon why the patient can bear little or no ſtreſs up- 


on that limb, but muſt always incline and throw the weight 


of his body upon the other, 

Bur if the thigh-bone be diſplaced backward, it is uſually 
drawn upward alſo at the ſame time: hence there will be 
perceived a cavity behind the inguen; but upon the haunch 
or buttock, a tumour; becauſe the head and frochanter of 
this bone will be thruſt there. The tumour in the haunch 
being thruſt upwards, the reſt of the limb will become ſhorter 
than the other, and the foot will ſeem to turn inwards; the 
heel will nok touch the ground, and ſo the perſon will ſeem 
to ſtand upon his toes; and laſtly, the luxated limb may be 
bent with more eaſe than extended, 

We do not without reaſon judge the thigh to be luxated, 
(1.) When we find the ligaments of the bone have been re- 
laxed by ſome preceding congeſtion of humours, and when 
no external violence has been exerted upon it, eſpecially in 
young patients, (2.) When neither the ſymptoms, pain, 
tumour, or inflammation follow: and laſtly, (3.) When 
the whole limb may be bent and turned about at the aceta- 
bulum without any cruſhing of the bones, which is other- 
wiſe common in fractures. The contrary of theſe ſigns are 
ſtrong indications that a fracture is preſent ; more particu- 
larly .if the foot in grown perſons be ſhorter, from the in- 


* Jury of any external violence, and you hear a grating of the 


bones in moving the limb. 

The luxated bone is always to be replaced in a method 
agreeable to the nature and direction of the diſlocation, 
When it is diſplaced forwards and downwards, the patient is 
to be laid flat upon his back on a table; then a linen napkin 
or ſtrong fling is to be made faſt over the groin about the 
part affected, ſo that one end of the ſling may come over the 
belly, and the other over the nates and back, to be both tied 
together in a knot upon the ſpine of the os i/ium, and after- 
wards faſtened to a hook fixed in ſome poſt, or held firm 
by ſome aſliſtants; rather the firſt, if we uſe the polyſpaſton 
or pulley, to retaia the patient's body firm from giving way 
in the extenſion; in like manner, at the bottom of the thigh, 
a little above the knee, there muſt be alſo faſtened another 


napkin, or fling, with a compreſs between it and the thigh.” 


Both the ſlings being drawn tight, the thigh is to be extend- 
ed, not vehemently, but only ſo much as is ſuſhcient to draw 
the bone out of its ſinus, that it may be replaced into its 
acetabulum by the ſurgeon's hands; one hand is to preſs the 
head of the thigh-bone outward, while the other conducts 
the knee inwards ; or, the reduction may be made by nap- 
kins, faſtened round the extremities of the thigh like ſlings, 
much as in a luxation of the humerus; which will be more 
likely to ſacceed if the knee be at the ſame time preſſed in- 
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quietly for ſome days, ſometimes gently bending and extend 


wards by the hands. When the fore.recited means are ny 
ſufficient to make the extenſion, it will be neceſſary tomake 
uſe of the polyſpaſton or pulley. As ſoon as the thigh ig 
found to be ſufficiently extended, the ſurgeon muſt take par. 
ticular care to reſtore the luxated head of the thigh.bone 
with his hands from the os pubis into its former ſeat, 

Whenever the thigh is luxated backward, the patient i 
to be placed flat on a table, with his face downward ; ard 
the thigh is to be extended in directly the ſame manner, bot 
a little more ſtrongly than we juſt now propoſed; and the re. 
duction is to be effected afterwards by the ſurgeon's hands, an 
aſſiſtant in the mean time extending the limb, and turning it 
inwards; by this means the head of the thigh-bone gene- 
rally flips very readly again into its acetabulum, 


Of a Luyartion of the PateLLA and Kxez, or Tiny 
| and FIBUIA. 


Tus patella is uſually luxated moſtly on the internal ot 
external ſide of the joint; but whenever the knee is perfett 
ly laxated, the patella can ſcarce avoid being diſplaced at 
the ſame time, becauſe of its ſtrong connection to the thigh 
and ſibia. | 

The reduction of a luxated patella is uſually no very preat 
difficulty, if the patient be laid flat on his back upon a table 
or bed, or if he be laid in that poſture upon an even floor, 
ſo as that the leg may be pulled out ſtrait by an affitat: 
for then the ſurgeon may firmly graſp the patella with his 
fingers, and afterwards preſs it ſtrongly into its right place; 
which may be alſo effected if the patient ſtands upright: 
when this is done, there remains nothing but care'ully to 
bind up the diſordered part, and to let the patient ref 


ing his leg to prevent it from growing ſtiff, till the pains 
are gone off, and the limb has recoyered its former ſtrength, 
A luxation of the knee is properly ſo, when the his 
recedes from under the femur, The leg is ſometimes lux- 
ated from the baks of the thigh-bone, either on the out ot 
inſide, or backwards; ſeldom or never forwards, unleſs it 
be forced and driven very violently that way; becauſe for 
wards, the patella is bound againſt the articulation, by tht 
very ſtrong tendons of the muſcles which extend the leg 
nor is it eaſy for the bones of the leg to be wholly diſplaced 
from that of the thigh, ſo as to make a perfect luxation; by 
reaſon of the great {trength of the ligaments, and the 10 
deep /inuſes which receive the bead of the thigh-bone. 
As this kind of luxation is very eaſy to diſcover ron ib 
thin covering of the joint, with the tumors and care 
which follow; ſo, when it is diſcovered, it is as difficult 
to make a perfect cure thereof, without letting the boots 
join together; or leaving ſome ſtiffneſs in the knee ; vi 
firſt accident is uſually called an anchylaſis. 6 
When the knee is but ſlightly luxated, the patient is t0 
be ſeated on a bed, bench, or table, and one aſliſtant bo 
the thigh firm above the knee, and the other exrends th 
leg ; but the ſurgeon in the mean time replaces the bones If 
bis hands and ſlings if neceſſary, or puſhes it by the ar 
plication of his knee into its natural place, 
Sometimes the fibula is ſeparated by ſome external 119 
lence from the thigh-bone, and is then diſtorted either , 
ward or downward: and this generally happens, when * 
foot has been luxated outward; therefore, when this! 
caſe, there is need of extenſion, The bone is * 
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reſtored to its natural place, and then properly bound up. 
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Of a LUXAT1ON of the Foot and AXCLE. 


Taz ancle may be ſometimes luxated either in jumping, 
running, or walking; and that in all four directions, inward, 
outward, backward, and forward. Which of theſe ways it 
happens to be luxated, may be diſcovered by the particular 
polture of the joint. | | 2 

The ancle is more or leſs difficult to reduce in pro- 
portion to the violence of the cauſe by which it is luxa- 
ted But the moſt ready way of reducing a luxation of the 
ancle is to place the patient upon a bed, ſeat, or table, let- 
ting the leg and foot be extended in oppoſite directions by 
two aſhſtants, while the ſurgeon ſtrives to reduce the ancle 
| with his hands and fingers. Whea the foot is by this 
means once replaced, it is proper to bind it up carefully, af- 
ter it has been well bathed with oxycrate and falt, adviſing 
the patient to keep to his bed a good whille, till the diſor- 
der and its ſymptoms quite leave him, 
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SURIANA, in botany, a genus of the decandria pentagy. 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of fix leaves, and the co- 
rolla of five petals ; and there are fire roundiſh ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of America. | 

URINAM, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements in 
Guiana, in South America: W. long. 56%, and N. lat, 
62 300. | 

SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure is laid 
over another, As the pile ſurmounted of a chevron in 
Plate CXLVII. fg. 17. | 

SURREPTITIOUS. See SunsrEPTITIOUS, 


SURRY, a county of England, bounded by the river 


Thames, which ſeparates it from Middleſex, on the 
north; by Kent, on the eaſt; by Suſſex, on the ſouth ; 
and by Berkſhire, on the weſt ; being thirty-four miles 
long, and twenty-one broad. 

| SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perſon that is ſubſti- 
tuted, or appointed in the room of another. 

SURSOLID, in arithmetick and algebra, the fifth power, 
or fourth multiplication of any number or quantity con- 
ſidered as a root. See ARITHMETI1CK, and ALGEBRA, 

SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring land; that is, 
of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying 
down the ſame in a map or draught, and finding the 
content or area thereof. See GEOMETRY, p. 699. 

SURVEYOR, a perſon who hath the overſight and care 
of conſiderable works, lands, or the like. 

SURVEYOR likewiſe denotes a gauger; as alſo a perſon 
who ſurveys lands, and makes maps of them. 

SURVIVOR, in law, fignifies the longeſt liver of joint- 
2 or of any two perſons jointly intereſted in a 
thing. 

SUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging to the 
order of belluz. They have four converging fore-teeth 
in the upper jaw, and ſix prominent ones in the under 
Jaw ; there are two ſhort dog-teeth in the upper jaw, and 
one longer and jutting out in the under jaw; the ſnout 
13 truncated, prominent, and moveable. There are five 
ſpecies, The ſas ſcroſa, or common ſow, is a native of 


the ſouthern parts of Europe. It feeds coarſely, digs 
vp roots, Ge, from 


Vou, III. Ne 95. 2 
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the ground with its ſnout, It is a 
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Sometimes it happens, that only the cs calcis or calcancum 
is luxated by ſome external force, and that either towards 
the internal or external ſide of the foot, Whichever way 
it happens, when there is pain and inequality of the mem- 
ber, that is, when. it has a cavity in one part, and a tumour 
in another, there is ſtrong reafon to ſuppoſe a luxation: and 
as ſoon as it is diſcovered, the ſame method of cure is re- 
gone with that before recited, keeping the limb quiet for | 
ome time afterwards, | 

Laſtly, if any other bone in the foot, the farſus or me- 
tatarſus, ſhould happen to be luxated by ſome conſiderable 
external violer-:e, the ligaments with the adjacent nerves 
and tendons are generally ſo affected as to excite not only 
moſt acute pains, but violent inflammations and convulſions; 
and even death itſelf has been obſerved to be the conſe- 
* unleſs the bones were ſpeedily replaced: it is there - 
ore the ſafeſt way to reduce the luxations in theſe bones 
of the foot, by the method we before propoſed for thoſe of 
the hands, and that with the greateſt expedition. 
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fat, ſleepy, ſtupid, dirty animal, wallowing conſtantly in 
the mire. The ſow brings forth a great number of young 
at a litter, and is therefore conſidered as a profitable ani- 
mal. 'The fleſh, however, is not reckoned to be of the 
moſt wholeſome kind. 


 SUSDAL, a city of the province of Moſcow, in Ruſſia, 


one hundred miles north-eaſt of Moſcow. | 

SUSPENSION, or Points of SuSPENS10N, in mechanies, 
are thoſe points in the axis or beara of a balance, wherein 
the weights are applied, or from which they are ſuſpended. 
See MECHaANics. 

SUSPENSION of Arms, in war, a ſhort truce agreed on by 
both armies, in order to bury the dead, wait for freſh 
inſtructions, or the like. of 

SUSPENSION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxxii. 4. 

SUSSEX, a county of England, bounded by Surrey and 
Kent on the north, by another part of Kent on the eaſt, 
by the Engliſh channel on the ranks, and by Hampſhire 
on the welt: being ſixty-five miles long, and twenty- 
nine broad. EE 

SUTHERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, bounded by Caith- 
neſs on the north, by the German ſea on the eaſt, by 
Roſsſhire on the ſouth, and by the Caledonian ocean on 
the welt and north. weſt. 8 

SUTTON-GOLEFIELD, a market-town twenty miles 
north-weſt of Warwick. 

SUTURE, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 152, 

SuTURE, in ſurgery, a method of uniting the lips of wounds, 
See SURGERY, p. 650. 

SWABBER, an inferior officer on board ſhips of war, 
whoſe employment it is to {ee that the decks are kept neat 
and clean, | 

SWABIA, a circle of the German empire, bounded by 

Franconia and the-palatinate of the Rhine on the north, 
by Bavaria on the eaſt, by Switzerland and Tyrol on the 

ſouth, and by the river Rhine, which ſeparates it from 
Alſatia, on the weſt ; being one hundred and thirty miles 

long, and one hundred and ten broad. 

SWALE, a river of Yorkſhire, which rifing on the con- 
fines of Weſtmorland, runs ſouth-eaſt through Yorkſkire, 
and falls into the Ouſe, MN | 

81 + SWAL- 
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SWALLOW, in ornithology, See Hikuxnpo. 
SWALLOW-WORT, in botany, See AsCLEPIaAsS, 
SWAN, in ornithology. See Anas. 
SWEAT, a ſenſible moifture iſſuing out of the pores of the 
ſleins of animals. See PerSPIRATION. 
SWEDEN, one of the moſt northerly kingdoms of Europe, 


bounded by Norwegian Lapland on the north, by Ruſſia 


on the eaſt, by the Baltic fea on the ſouth, and by Nor- 
way on the welt ; being upwards of eight hundred miles 
from north to ſouth, and five hundred from eaſt to welt. 
SWEEP, in the ſea-language, is that part of the mould of 
a ſhip, where ſhe begins to compaſs in at the rung-heads : 
alſo, when the hawſer is dragged along the bottom of the 
ſea, to recover any thing that is ſunk, they call this ac- 
tion ſweeping for it. | 
SWEET, in the wine-trade, denotes any vegetable juice, 
whether obtained by means of ſugar, raiſins, or other 
foreign or domeſtic fruit, which is added to wines, with 
a deſign to improve them. 3, 
SWERIN, a town of lower Saxony, in Germany, capital 
of the duchy of Mecklenburg, and ſituated on the lake of 
Swerin : in E. long. 11“ 30, and N. lat 54*. 
SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
' claſs. The corolla is rotated, and there are nectariferous 
pores at the baſes of the different laciniæ of the corolla; 
the capſule has one cell, and two valves, There are 
five ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the perennis, or 
marſh gentian, a native of Britain. | 
SWIMMING, the art or act of ſuſtaining the body in wa- 
ter, and of moving therein; in which action the air-blad- 
der and fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part. | 
Though a great deal depends on the motion of the 
muſcles of the ſeveral parts of the body, in the ſwimming 
of the fiſh ; yet the tail, and thoſe muſcles which move 
the lower part of the body to which it is affixed, are 
the great inſtruments by which their ſwift motions in the 
water are performed. The moving the tail, and that 
part of the body to which it adheres, backward and for- 
ward, or ſideways any one way, throws the whole body 
of the ſh ſtrongly the contrary way; and even in ſwim- 
ming ſtraight forward, the motion and direction are both 
greatly aſſiſted by the vibrations of this part, as may be 
experienced in the motion of a boat, which, when im- 
pelled forward, may be firmly guided by means of an car 
held out at its ſtern, and moved in the water as occaſion 
directs. The dorſal muſcles, and thoſe of the lower part 
of the body between the anus and tail, are the principal 
that are uſed in the motion of this part, and theſe are 
therefore the moſt uſeful to the fiſh in ſwimming. The 
muſcles of the belly ſeem to have their principal uſe in 
the contracting the belly and the air-bladder. They have 
been ſuppoſed of uſe to move the beily-fins ; but there 
are too many of them for ſuch a purpoſe, and theſe fins 
have each its peculiar muſcle fully ſufficient to the buſineſs, 
The uſe of the tail in ſwimming is eaſily ſeen, by cutting 


it off, and committing the fiſh to the water without it, 


in which caſe it is a moſt helpleſs creature. 

By the help of the tail they alſo turn about, by ſtri- 
king ſtrongly with it on one fide, and keeping it bent, fo 
as to act like the rudder of a ſhip. The fins, eſpecially 
the pectoral ones, ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, as allo to 

. aſcend and deſcend. 


Brutes {wim naturally; but men attain this art by prac- 


* 
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tice and induſtry, It conſiſts principally in ſtriking alter. 
nately with the hands and feet; which, like oars, row a 
perſon forward : he mult keep his body a little oblique, 
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that he may the more eaſily erect his head, and kee 
mouth above water. 

SWINE, in zoology. See Sus. . 

SWINGLING, the beating of flax or hemp. See Fix 

SWITZ, the capital of one of the cantons of Switzerland, 
to which it gives name, ſituated on the eaſt {ide of the 
lake Lucern, ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Lu- 
cern: E. long. 80 3o', and N, lat. 459. 

SWITZERLAND, or Swiss gAT Aud, called Helvetia by 
the Romans, is ſurrounded by the territories of Germany, 
France, and Italy, being about two hundred and ſixtce 
miles long, and upwards of one hundred miles broad. 

SWORD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the fide, and ſer- 
ving either to cut or ſtab: its parts are the handle, guard, 
and blade; to which may be added the bow, ſcabbuid, 
pummel, Ce. 

SWORD-FISH, See XIPHIAS. 

SYCAMORE. T&EE, in botary. See Aczx, 

SYCOPHANT, an appellation given by the ancient Athe- 
nians to thoſe who informed of the exportation of figs, 
contrary to law; and hence it is ſtill uſed in general tor 
all informers, paraſites, flatterers, cheats, c. | 

SYLLABLE, in grammar, a part of a word, conliſting 
one or more letters, pronounced together. 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, denotes a table of 
contents, or an index of the chief heads of a book or diſ- 
courſe | ; 

SY LLOGISM, in logic, an argument or term of reaſon- 
ing, conſiſting of three propoſitions; the two firſt of which 
are called premiſſes, and the laſt the concluſion, See Lo- 
GIC, p. 991. ä 

SYMBOL, a ſign or repreſentation of ſomething moral, by 
the figares or properties of natural things. 

Hence ſymbols are of various kinds, as hieroglypbics, 
types, ænigmas, parables, fables, Cc. 

Among Chriſtians, the term ſymbol denotes the Apo- 
ſtles creed. 15 | 

SYMMETRY, the juſt proportion of the ſeveral parts of 
any thing, ſo as to compoſe a beautiful whole, | 

SYMPATHETIC, ſomething that acts, or is ated on, by 
ſympathy: thus we ſay, ſympathetic diſeaſes, inks, pow 
ders, Cc. 

SYMPATHY, in medicine, denotes an indifpoſition befal 
ling one part of the body, through the deſect or difordet 
of another; whether it be from the affluence of ſome hu- 
mour, or vapour ſent from elſewhere; or from the want 
of the influence of ſome matter neceſſary to its action. 


b bis 


SYMPHONY, in mufick, properly denotes a conſonance ot 


concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whetit 
vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo harmony. 
SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 148. 
SYMPHYTUM, ia botany, a genus of the pentandria mo. 
nogynia claſs. The limbus of the corolla is tubular and 
ſomewhat ventricoſe, the fauces being cloſed with ſubulz- | 
ted radii, There are three ſpecies, only one of them, 9/2. 
the officinale, or comfrey,.a native of Britain. 'The root 
of the comfrey is a fine mucilage. | 
SYMPOSIARCH, in antiquity, the director, or manage! 
of an entertainment. This office was ſometimes periorar 


ed. by the perſon at whoſe charge the entertaiomer, 1 
6 pr 2 
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-ovided ; ſometimes by another named by him; and at 
ocher times, eſpecially in entertainments provided at the 
common expence, he was elected by lot, or by the ſuf- 
frages of the gnelts. N 
SYMPTOM, in medicine, any appearance in a diſeaſe, 
which ſerves to indicate or point out its cauſe, approach, 
duration, event, Ge. | | 

SYMP TOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed 
to denote the difference between the primary and ſecon- 
dary cauſes in diſeaſes: thus a fever from pain is ſaid to 
be fymptomatical, becauſe it riſes from pain only. 
SYN/ARESIS, contraction, in grammar, a figu:e whereby 

two ſyllables are united in one; as vemens for v-bemens, 
SYNAGOGUE, a particular aſſembly of Jews met to per- 
form the offices of their religion, Alto the place wherein 
they meet. 
SYNALOEPHA, in grammar, a contraction of ſyllables, 
pet formed principally by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel or diph- 
thong at the end of a word, on account of another vowel 
or diphthong at the beginning of the next. As ill ego, 
for ille ego, &c. EW By 
SYNARTHROSIS, in anatomy. See AnaTony, p. 148. 
SYNCHONDROSIS, in anatomy. See Ax A Trou x, p. 148. 
SYNCHRONISM, denotes the happening of ſeveral things 

in the fame time, | | 
SYNCOPATION, in muſick, denotes a ſtriking or beat- 
ing of time, whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral times 
or parts of the meaſure is interrupted. 
SYNCOPE, FainTiNG, in medicine, a deep and ſudden 
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fible heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and is ſeized 
with a cold ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts 
turn pale and cold as if dead. See MEpicine, p. 157. 
SYNCOPE, in grammar, an elifion or retrenehment of a let- 
tet or {yllable out of the middle of a word, as ca/dus for 
calidus, | 
SYNDIC, in government and commerce, an officer in di- 
vers countries intruſted with the affairs of a city, or other 


ing to the exigency of the caſe. V1 
SYNDROME, a word introduced into medicine by the 
empirics, Who mean by it a concourſe of ſymptoms. 

SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of trope, frequent 
among orators and poets, There are three kinds of ſy- 
necdoches. By the firſt, a part is taken for the whole; 
as the point for the ſword, the roof for the houſe, the 
ſails for the ſhip, &c. By the ſecond, the whole is uſed 
for a part. By the third, the matter whereof the thing 
is made is uſed for the thing itſelf ; as ſteel for ſword, 


kind, when the ſpecies is uſed for the genus, or the ge- 
nus for the ſpecies. > 
*NECDOCHE, in Greek and Latin grammar, is when the 


ablative.of a part or an adjunct of a ſentence is changed 
into the accuſative. 


Ulables are pronounced as one. 

Sy \GENESLA, in botany, See BoTANY, p. 635. 

SNcuness. in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 148. 
: CHUS, or SYNOCHA, in medicine, a continual fe- 
cr Without any remiſſion.” See MEDICINE, p. 79; 
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ſwooning, wherein the patient continues without any ſen- 


community, who calls meetings, makes repreſentations 
and ſolicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. accord- 


ſilxer for money, &c. To which may be added another 


SYNECPHONESIS, in grammar, a coalition whereby two 


OD, in aſtrenomy, a conjunction, or concourſe of two. 
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or more flars, or planets, in the ſame optical place of the © 
heavens, 1 | EE 
SynoD, ſignifies alſo a meeting, or aſſembly of eceleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, concerning matters of religion. * 
SYNODALS, were pecuniary rents, commonly of two 
ſhillings, paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, at the time 
of their Eaſter viſitation, by every pariſh prieſt, 
SYNODICAL, ſomething belonging to a ſynod : thus ſy- 
nodical epiſtles are circular letters written by the ſynods 
to the abſent prelates and churches, or even thoſe gene- 
ral ones directed to all the faithful, to inform them of 
what had paſſed in the ſynod, {4 
SYNOECIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at 
Athens, in memory of Theſcus's having united all the 
petty communities of Attica into one ſingle common wealth, 
the ſeat whereof was Athens, where all the aſſembles / - 
were to be held. This feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; 
and, according to the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, it was held 
in the month Metagitnion, 4 
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SYNONYMOUS, is applied to a word or term that has the 
ſame import or ſignification with another. \ 

SYNOVIA, in medicine, a term uſed by Parcelſus, and 
his ſchool, for the nutricious juice proper and peculiar - 
to each part; thus they talk of the ſynovia of the joints, 
of the brain, Ge. | 

SYNTAX, in grammar, the proper conſtruction, or due 
diſpoſition of the words of a language, into ſentences, or 
phraſes. See Grammar. | 

SYNTEXIS, in medicine, an attenuation, or colliquation 
of the ſolids of the body, ſuch as frequently happens in 
atrophies, inflammations of the bowels. 

SYNTHETIC, or SyYxTHET1CAL. is, according to Dr. 
Shaw, a term given to that part of chemiſtry, which, af- 
ter the analytical chemiſtry has taken bodies to pieces, 
or reduced them to their principles, can, from theſe ſe- 
parated principles, either recompound the ſame body a- 
gain, or, from the mixtures of the principles of one or 

more bodies in various manners, form a large ſet of new 
productions, which wo ld bave been unknown to the world 
but for this art: ſuch productions are brandy, ſoap, glaſs, 
and the like. . x 

SYNUSIASTS, a ſect of heretics, who maintained, that 
there was but one nature and one fingle ſubſtance in Je- 
ſus Chriſt, | | 

SYRACUSE, a city and port-town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Val de Noto, fituated on a fine bay of the Me- 
diterrane.n ſea, on the eaſt coalt of the ifland : in E. 
long. 15 5', N lat. 3 25. 22 

SYRIA, a part of Aſiatic Turky, bounded by Natolia and 
Turcomania, on the north; by Diarbec or Meſopotamia. 
on the eaſt; by Arabia and Paleſtine on the ſouth ; and 
by the Levant ſea on the welt, The Turks divide Syria 
into three beglerbeglies, or vice-royalties, viz. thoſe of 
Aleppo, Tripoli, and D:maſcus, or Scham, the ſeats of 
the reſpective viceroys | 

SYRINGA, in botany, a genus of the diandria monogyaia 
claſs. The corolla confilts of four ſegments, and the 
cipſule has two cells. There are two ſpecies, both na- 
tives of Perſia. 3 

SYRINGE, a well known inſtrument, ſerving to imbibe or 
luck in a quantity of fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the 
ſame with violence. | | 

A ſyringe is only a ſingle pump, and the water aſcends 
in 


7 
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in it on the ſame prine f 
pump. See HrDbROSTATICS, p. 8089. 8 

SYRUP, in pharmacy, a ſaturated ſolution of ſugar, made 

in vegetable decottions, or infüſtonnss. 


SYSSARCOSIS,” is zHatomy. See AxAToux, p. 148. 818 TXLE, in architecture, chat manner of placing column; 


SYSTEM, in general, "denotes an aſſemblage or chain of 
principles and concluſions, or the whole of any doctrine, 
the ſeveral parts whereof are bound together and follow 

or depend on each other; in which ſenſe we ſay, a ſyſtem 
of pfiloſphy. A ſyſtem of diviany, c. 
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TBA O 
ocean, | 

badbes : W. long. 59%; N. lat. 11 00. 
TABARCA, an iſland on the coaſt of Barbaty, in'Africa, 
fifty miles weſt of Tunis: E. long. 8, N. lat. 36% 300. 
TABASCO, the capital ef a province of the ſame name, 
ſituated on the bay of Campeachy, at the mouth of the 
river tabaſco, one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Campeachy : W. long. 93®. N. lat. 189. 
TABBY, in commerce, a kind of rich filk which has un- 
dergone the operation of tabbying. See the next article, 
TABBYING, the paſſing a ſilk or ſtuff under à calender, 
the rolls of which are made of iron or copper, variouſly 
engraven, which bearing unequally on the ſtaff renders the 
ſurface thereof unequal, ſo as to refle& the rays of light 
differently, making the repreſentation of waves thereon. 
TABELLA, razr, in pbarmacy, is much the fame 
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„one of the Caribbee iſlands in the American 
one hundred and twenty. miles ſouth of Bar- 


l 


with troches and lozenges, being a ſolid preparation for- 


med into a little cake, ot maſs, of different figures, in- 
tended to diſſolve ſlowly, and generally made agreeable to 
the palate. | 4 


TABELLIO, in'the R6man law, an officer or ſerivener, | 


much the ſame with our notaries-public, who are often 
called tabelliones in our ancient law-books. | 
TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a kind of bui 
in the form of a tenr, ſet up, by expreſs command of 
- God, for the performance of religious worſhip, facrifices, 
cc. during the journeying of the Iſraelites in the wilder- 
neſs; and, after their ſettlement in the land of Canaan, 
made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe till the building of the 
temple of Jeruſalem. It was divided into two parts, 
the one covered, and properly called the tabernacle ; 
and the other, open, called the court. The curtains 
which covered the tabernacle were made of linen, of ſe- 
veral colours, embroidered, There were ten curtains, 
twenty-eight cubits long and four in breadth. Five cur- 


- tains faſtened together made up two coverings, which 8 
Orer theſe there were two 


covered all the tabernacle. 
other coverings ; the one of goat-hair, and the other of 
ſheep-ſkins, The holy of holies was parted from the 
reſt of the tabernacle by a curtain made faſt to four pil 


lars, ſtanding ten cubits from the end, The length of 


11 


eiple as in the common ſucking 8 
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YSTOLE, in anatomy, the contraction of the her 
whereby the blood is daawn Hutu ifventricles into d. 
arteries ; the oppoſite AK te which ts called the dal 
or dilatation of the Heer an ꝗ⁹můãmgmgmʒn ʒ ͥnʒ ! 


Where the ſpace between the two 

meters; of four modules 

SYZYGY, in aſtrovomy, a term eq 

juaction and oppoſition of a 
As TRO Wort. 


fuſts conſiſt of two dia. 


planet with the fan, See 
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the whole tabernacle was thirty-two cubits, that is, 4 
bout fifty feet; and the breadth twelve cubits, or nine 
deen feet. The court was a ſpot of ground one Hundi 
cudiis long, and fifty in breadth, incloſed by twenty cs 
lumns, each twenty cubits high and ten in breadth, c. 
= vered with filyer, and ſtanding on copper baſes, Gre a 
bits diſtant from one another ; between which, thert wer 
cCurtains drawh, and faſtened with books, At dhe til 
.* End war an entrance, twenty cubits wide, coterell vit 
a curtain hanging looſe, en ee . 
Feaſt of TaxtrnACLES, a ſolemn feſtival of the ebrep, 
WW cee Aer Maped, 6s te fifteenth day ont 
ifi, inſtituted to commemorate the goody 
Who protected the Iſraelites in the wildern 
them dwell in booths, when they came out of Egypt 
On the fri day of the feaſt, they began to erect boot 
of the boughs of trees, and in theſe they were oblige 
to continue ſeven days. The booths were placed in ti 
open air, and were not to be covered with cloths, 
'made'tbo cloſe by the thickneſs of the boughs ; but f 
looſe that the ſun and the ſtars might be ſeen, and - 


rain deſcend througb them JS. 
TABERNAMONTANA, in botany, a genus of the pet 
© _ tandria monogynia claſs. It has two horizontal folhels; 
and the ſeeds are pulpous, There are three ſpeties, l 
natives of America. ö | SY: Chon 
TABES, or Cons uur rox. See MEDICINE, p. 1% 
TABLATURE, in muſick, is, in general, when, 10 c. 
© prefs the ſounds or notes of a compoſition, we ule l. 
letters of the alphabet, or any other chataclers not 
in the modern muſick. wm 0 82 | 
aws of the' twelve TABUESs, were the firſt ſet of lat 
the Romans, thus called, either by reaſon the Ron 
then wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden tablets WAS 
With wax; or rather, | becauſe they were engra'® © 
tables, or plates of copper, to be expoſed, in tht ur 
noted part of the public forum. After the expuliore 
the kings, as the Romans were then Without any WF * 
certain ſyſtem of law, 'at leaſt had none ample . 
take in the various caſes that might fall between pale 
lar perſons, it was reſolved to adopt the beſt 20 * 
laws of the Gteeks. One Hermodorus was rl «(gg 
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ts tranſlate them, and the decemviri afterwards com- 
piled and reduced them imo ten tables. After a world 
of care and application, they were at length enafted and 
confirmed by the ſenate. and an aſſembly of the people, 
in the year of Rome 303. The following year they 
found ſomething wanting therein, which they ſupplied 
from the laws of the former kmgs of Rome, and from 
certain cuſtoms which long uſe had authoriſed: all theſe 
being engraven on two other tables, made the laws of the 
twelve tables, ſo famous in the Roman juriſprudence, the 
ſource and foundation of the civil or Roman law. 

TazLEs of the lau, in Jewiſh antiquity, two tables on 
which were written the decalogue, or ten commandments, 
given by God to Moſes on Mount Sinai. See DE- 
LOGUE, 

TazLE, in mathematics, a ſyſtem of numbers calculated to 
be ready at hand for the expediting aſtronomical, geome- 
trical, and other operations, 

Aſtronomical TABLES, are computations of the motions, 
places, and other phznomena of the planets. 

TABORITES, a branch or ſe& of the ancient Huſſites. 

They carried the point of reformation farther than Huſs 
had done, rejected purgatory, auricular confeſſion, the 
unction of baptiſm, tranſubſtantiation, &c. They re- 
duced the ſeven ſacraments of the Romaniſts to four, viz. 
baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and ordination. 

TABRISTAN, a province of Perſia, ſituated on the north- 
ern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, having the province of Aſtra- 
bat on the eaſt, and Gilan on the weſt ; being part of 
the ancient Hyrcania, 

TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a ſolid refin, improperly 
called a gum, in the ſhops : it is of a fragrant and pecu- 
liar ſmell, and is of two kinds; the one called the ſhell- 
tacamahaca, which is the fineſt ; the other, which is an 
inferior kind, being termed rough-tacamahaca, or taca- 
mahaca in grains. 

Some greatly commend tacamahaca in diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs; but, at preſent it is very rarely uſed 
internally. Externally, however, it is in repute for ſoft - 
ering tumours, and mitigating pain and aches. 

TACK, in a ſhip, a great rope having a wale-knot at one 
end, which is ſeized or faſtened into the clew of the fail ; 
ſo is reefed firſt though the cheſſe-trees, and then is 
brought through a hole in the ſhip's ſide. Its uſe is to 
carry forward the clew of the ſail, and to make it ſtand 
cloſe by a wind : and whenever the ſails are thus trim- 
med, the main-tack, the fore-tack, and mizen-tack, are 
brought cloſe by the board, and haled as much forward 
on as they can be. * | 

Tacx, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xiii, 8, Cc. 
ACK-ABOUT, ia the ſea-language, is to turn the ſhip a- 
bout, or bring her head about, ſo as to lie the contrary 
way. 

TACKLE, among ſea-men, denotes all the ropes or cor- 
dage of a ſhip, uſed in managing the ſails, Gr. 

TACTICS, in the art of war, is the-method of. diſpoſing 
forces to the beſt advantage in order of battle, and of 
performing the ſeveral military motions and evolutions. 


1 ADCASTER, a market town of Yorkſhire, ten miles 
Ns TRIS of York 

Ts NA, . * bs 

. TaDPOL in ornithology. See Anas. 


E, a young frog, before i dif : 
Vor. III y 3 before it ay iſengaged itſelf 
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from the membranes that envelope it in its firſt ſtage of 
life. See Rana, 

TANIA, in zoology, a genus of inſets, belonging to the 

order of vermes zoophyta; the body of which is of an 
oblong form, and compoſed of evident joints or articula- 
tions, in the manner of the links of a chain, with a mouth 
and viſcera in each joint; ſo that the joints, which are 
exceedingly numerous, are in ſome meaſure ſo many 
diſtin animals, and can live independent of each other. 
There are four ſpecies; the ſolium, or tape-worm, is 
found in the' bowels of men, - and fiſhes, and frequently 


extends to many yards in length. See Mepicine, p. 
160. 


'Txx14, in architecture, a member of the Doric capital, re- 


ſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet : it ſerves inſtead of a 


cymatium, 


TAFFETY, in commerce, a fine ſmooth ſalken ſtuff, re- 
markably gloſly, ; 
TAGETES, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polyga- 
mia ſuperflua claſs. The receptacle 1s naked ; the pap- 
pus has five ſtraight awns ; the calix conſiſts of one tu- 

bulous leaf with five teeth; and there are five perſiſtent 
floſcules in the radius. The ſpecies are three, all natives 
of America, 1 

TAGUS, the largeſt river of Spain; which, taking its riſe 
on the confines of Arragon, runs ſouth-weſt through the 
provinces of New Caſtile and Eſtremadura; and paſling 
by the cities of Aranjuez, Toledo, and Alcantara, and 
then croſſing Portugal, forms the harbour of Liſbon, at 
which city it is about three miles over; and about eight 
or ten miles below this, it falls into the Atlantic ocean. 

TAJACU, in zoology, a ſpecies of hog, See Sus. 

TAIL, the train of a beaſt, bird, or fiſh ; which, in land 
animals, ſerves to drive away flees, &c, and in birds and 
fiſhes, to direct their courſe, and aſſiſt them in aſcending 
or deſcending in the air or water. 

TAILZIE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxvii. 8, Ce. 

TAINE, a port-town of Roſs-ſhire, in Scotland, ſituated 
on the ſonth-fide of the frith of Sutherland, ſeven miles 
north of Cromarty : W. long. 3* 38“, N. lat. 580. 

TALC, in natural hiſtory, a large claſs of foſſil bodies, 
compoſed of broad, flat, and ſmooth lamine or plates, 
laid evenly and regularly on one another ; ealily ſiſſile, 
according to the ſite of theſe plates, but not all ſo in any 
other direction; flexile, and elaſtic ; bright, ſhining, and 
tranſparent; not giving fre with ſteel, nor fermenting 
with acid menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of a violent 
fire without calcining. 

TALENT, money of account among the ancients. 

Among the Jews, a talent in weight was equal to 60 
maneh, or 113 Ib. 10 oz. 1 dwt. 105 gr. 

TALIO, lex talionis, a ſpecies of puniſhment in the Moſaic 
law, whereby an evil is returned fimilar to that commit- 
ed againſt us by another; hence that expreſſion, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. OY | | 

TALISMANS, magical figures cut or engraved with ſu- 
perſtitious obſervations on the characteriſms and configu- 
rations of the heavens, to which ſome aſtrologers have 
attributed wonderful virtues, particularly hat of calling 
down celeſtial inflaences. The taliſmans of Samothrace, 
ſo famous of old, were pieces of iron formed into certain 
images, and fer in rings; theſe were eſteemed preſerva- 
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tives againſt all kinds of evils, There were likewiſe ta · 
liſmans taken from vegetables, and others from minerals, 

' TALLOW, in commerce, the fat of certain animals, melt- 
= down and clarified, ſo as to be fit for making candles, 

c. | 

Tartow-TrEE, a remarkable tree growing in great plenty 
in China ; ſo called, from its producing a ſubſtance like 
tallow, which ſerves for the ſame purpoſe : it is about 
. the height of a cherry-tree, its leaves in form of a heart, 
of a deep ſhining red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 
Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or cover, like a cheſ- 
nut, and conbits of three round white grains, of the 6ze 
and form of a {mall nut, each having its peculiar capſala, 
aud within a little ſtone. This ſtone is encompaſſed by 
a white pulp which has all the properties of true tallow, 
both as to conſiſtence, colour, and even ſmell; and ac- 
- cordingly the chineſe make their candles of it; which 
would doubtleſs be as good as thoſe in Europe, if they 
knew how to purify their vegetable, as well as we do our 
animal, tallow. 
TALLY, a piece of wood cut in two parts, whereon ac- 
counts were anciently kept, by means of notches ; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, and the other 
by the creditor, | 
TALMUD, among the Jews, a collection of the doctrines 
of their religion and morality. It is the corpus juris, or 
body of the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, who eſteem 
it equal to the ſcriptures themſelves. | 
TALPA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging to 
the order of feræ. There are fix fore- teeth in the upper- 
jaw, and eight in the -under-jaw; they have one large 
dog-tooth, and four ſmaller ones. There are two ſpecies, 
Viz, the caudata, or common mole, with a ail, and five 
toes on the feet; it is a native of Europe, feeds upon 
worms, and, by raiſing the earth, infeſts gardens and 
cultivated grounds. This animal has a penis much long- 
er, in proportion to the ſize of its body, than any other 
creature, The fur is exceedingly ſmooth and fine. 
Though generally believed to be blind, it has a couple of 
ſmall eyes moſtly hid with hair. 2. The aſcatica has 
no tail, and but three toes on its feet, It is a native of 
Siberia, 
TAMANDAU, in zoology. See MyrmEcornaca. 
TAMARINDUS, in botany, a genus of the triandria mo- 
nogyaia claſs. The calix conſiſts of four ſegments, and the 
corolla of three petals; the nectarium conſiſts of two ſhort 
briſtles under the filaments; and the pod is pulpy, There 
is but one ſpecies, a native of Ægypt, Arabia, Cc. 

The pod is made up of a double rind, or membrane, 
between which is a pulpy matter; which taken ia the 
quantity of two or three drams, or an ounce or more, 
proves gently laxative or purgative; and at the {ame time, 
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AN NIN is the art of preparing raw hides or ſkins 


for the hand of the currier; or for immediate vic, 
without any further operation, 


The firlt part of this definition includes all leather uſed 
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by its acidity, quenches thirſt, and; allays immodery, 
heat. | . 

TAMARIX, in botany, a genus of the pentandria nigra 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and the © 
rolla of five petals : the capſule has one cell, and the, 
valves; and the ſeeds are pappous. There are two ſa 
cies, none of them natives of Britain, f 

The bark and leaves of the tamarix-tree are moder 
aſtringent. 

TAMBAC, a mixture of gold and copper, which the pes. 
ple of Siam hold more beautiful, and ſet a greater val 

on, than gold itſelf. _ 

TAMUS, ia botany, a genus of the dicecia hexandria di; 

The calix of both male and female conſiſts of fix ey 
ments ; neither of them have any corolla; the ſtylus i 
triſid; and the berry has three cells, containing two feeds, 
There are two ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

TAMWORTH, a borough of Staffordſhire, ſituated tuen 

miles ſouth-eaſt of Stafford. It ſends two members t, 
parliament, w 

FAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and ground in a tat- 
ning- mill into a coarſe powder, to be uſed in the tanning 
of leather, See TANNING, 

TANACETUM, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly. 

.  gamia æqualis claſs. The receptacle is naked; and the 
calix is hemiſpherical and imbricated. There are eig: 

- ſpecies; only one of them, viz. the vulgare, or comma 
tanſy, a native of Britain. 

Lanzy, conſidered as a medicine, is a moderately 
warm bitter, and is much extolled by ſome in hylteric 

complaints, eſpecially if proceeding from a deficiency c 

ſuppreſſion of the uterine purgations : its ſeeds and lea 
have been in conſiderable eſteem as anthelmintics ; a0 
are ſaid to be good in colics and flatulencies. 

ANGENT of an arch is a right-line drawn perpendict- 
larly from the end of a diameter, paſling to one extremity 
of the arch, and terminated by a right- line drawa fron 
the centre through the other end of the arch, and calle 
the ſecant. See GEOMETRY. 

TANGIER, a port-town of Africa, in the empire of Me 
rocco and kingdom of Fez, ſituated at the entrance d 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar, in W. long. 7, N. lat. 35* 40 
It was the capital of the ancient Mauritania Tingitan, 
and was once in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 

TANGUT, a province of Chineſian Tartary, fituatti 

- north-weſt of the great wall which divides Tartary fra 
China. | 

TANJOUR, a city of the hither India, capital of a he 
vince of the ſame name, ſituated E. long. 799, N. lu. 
119 300. | 

FANNER, one who dreſſes hides, c. by tanning them. 
See the next article. 
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for the upper part of ſhoes, coaches, coach-harnefs, way! 
leather, Oc. and the lait, the manufacture of bia or bes 
Ge. | 

We ſhall firſt give a general account of the 72 


ately 


3 
Hendfadturipg leather eomprehepded under the firſt part of 
the definition 3 and then explain ſeparately e 
operations comprehended under the general proceſs. 
When the hide or ſkin is received raw from the hand of 
the butcher, it is thrown into a water-dub or other piece of 
water, to cleanſe it from the blood and gore; after which, 
the horns and tail are cut off: then it is put into the lime, 
and wrought there according to the directions given below; 
from thence it is wrought into the bait, and cleanſed there 
from the lime, &c. It is next transferred to the 00ze; and 
when properly filled, according to the directions on that head, 
it is conveyed to the tann-pit, Where it is tanned ; which 
fniſhes the proceſs. 
| Before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort 
view of the nature and ſtructure of leather, which will con- 
tribute to explain the reaſon of the different operations it 
paſſes through. | 
All hides or ſkins, when received from the hand of the 
butcher, are a bundle of connected tubes, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a honey-comb fixed on a baſis ; on the fleſh-fide, 
of an extreme cloſe texture; but all open on the hairor grain 
fide, Theſe-tubes contain a fatty or mucilaginous kind of 
matter ; which, if allowed to remain ih a fluid ſtate, -would 
corrupt the leather, and, if dried in the hide, would not on- 
y occaſion a criſp or hardneſs in the leather, and be eaſily 
ſoftened by moĩſture; but would alſo, in the courſe of tan 
ing, in a great meaſure oppoſe every ſubſtance that can be 
applied to conſolidate and preſerve the hide from corruption. 
To extract this matter; to ſwell and expand the pores as 
much as they can bear, without a diſunion of parts, in or- 
der to increaſe the thickneſs, and the more eaſily to re-fill 
or introduce a matter leſs fubje& to changes from drought 
and moiſture ; to preſerve the fibres that compoſe the lea- 
ther from putrefaQtion ; and to conſolidate the whole into 
one durable maſs ; are the ends propoſed by the ſeveral o- 
perations of tanning. 


Of Limins. 


Tur extraction of the matter contained in the pores be- 
ing the firlt aim of the tanner, the firlt ſtep is to open and 
expand the fibres, that the matter may be the more eaſily e- 
j?&d, in order to give room for the ſubſequent reception of 
the tan. This is done by common lacked lime infuſed in 
water, and is made up in a pit built with ſtone, of a length 
!ufficient to contain a midling hide, but ſeldom fo broad as to 
«low it to lie at its full breadth. The hides are generally 
treated in the lime in the following manner. They are 
thrown into a lime-dub, of a weak or flack confiſteoce at 
firſt; where they are drawn out and thrown in twice or 
thrice every day, for a few days. They are then conveyed 
to a lime of a (tronger quality, and drawn as before, though 
perhaps not ſo often; once in a day, or once in two days 
when they are further advanced, may ſuffice, After they 
dave lain there for ten or fourteen days, the ſtrength of the 
die may be increaſed, or they may be carried to one of a 
tronzer nature, where they are drawn and returned as be- 
fore till they be completely limed. 

As the haſteniog and retarding the operation in particular 
des may be neceſſary ; and as it is material for the quality 
vr we Jeather, that the lime ſhould make an equal impreſ- 
non upon the hide; or rather, if poſſible, that the weaker 
parts ſhould be ſaved,” and the ſtronger more expoſed ; the 
Lollowing obſervation may be of uſe. In moſt yards there 
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are from 20 to 30 hides or upwards t in a lime at a 
time. When theſe hides are all throws in, they muſt. ne- 
oeſſarily be made to lie ſpread out upon one another, as 
cloſe as poſſible, to take up little room. By this means thoſe 
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that are near the bottom of the pit will be ſqueezed ſo 


cloſely together by the preſſure of the ſuperior hides, that 
the water, the medium by which the-lime is communicated 
to them, will be almoſt entirely excluded from acting upon 
the body of the hide, while the bellies and other outer 
fleirts will be expoſed to its full force. For this reaſon, it 
is neceſſary to change their poſition often, that the different 
parts of the hides may have nearly the ſame opportunity of 
being impregnated with the lime: and ia this view, ſince 
drawing in the limes is neceſſaty, it is alſo evident, that no 
prejudice ean accrue to the leather from the frequent repeti- 
tion of it, but may be greatly hurt if it is neglected. The 


often drawing of leather muſt not only bring on the opera- 


tion more equally, but muſt at the ſame time quicken the 
effect of the lime, as the expoſure of the hide to the air 
and lime by turns will give it an opportunity of acting with 
greater force. Beſides, the workman has it in his power, 
every time the dub is drawn, either to add new ſtrength 
to it (if neceſſary) by giving more lime, or to make it ex- 
ert the ſtrength it already poſſeſſes by ſtirring or raiſiag the 
lime from the bottom. Thus the workman has it greatly in 
his power to accelerate or retard the operation as he ſhall 
think proper, Small Jeather ought to be drawn oftener 
than large, as it is not ſo able to reſiſt the ſtrength of the 
lime. During very hot weather the lime will operate more 
quickly than in cold : therefore the workman ought to pay 
a ſttict attention to the (tate of bis limes at that time, and 
draw oftener. The rays of the ſun, if allowed to act any 
time on the leather when it is in the draught, will greatly 
hurt it. | 

From the above hints, the workman will be enabled to 
form ſome judgment how to vary his work according to the 
different circumſtances that may occur, And here it would 
ſeem requifte, that ſome directions ſhould be given for 
knowing when the leather is ſufhciently limed. Bur it is 
impothble to convey ideas in an intelligible manner by words, 
which can only be acquired by practice and frequent obſer- 
vation, Only we may obſerve in general, as the hide be- 
comes limed, it leaves the original raw fleſhy appearance, has 
more of the appearance of being boiled, and becomes more 
plump and ſpungy. But all theſe appearances are the more 
viſible in proportion as the leather is over-done; and there- 
fore it would be extremely dangerous for a perſon without 
experience to truſt to the above marks. However, though 
the time taken to perform this operation may be much va- 
ried; yet the ordinary time for a middling hide is from 4 to. 
6 weeks, and fo in proportion for larger and {ſmaller leather. 


Of Balrixc, and ether work before Oozing. 


Tux hide is now ſtript of its hair, and all the ſlimy fatty, 
ſtuff ſeparated from the leather that is found adhering to the - 
Aleſh-fide ; the firſt of which operations is called hairing, 
and the laſt fleſhing, After which, as it is the workman's 
aim to diſcharge the matter contained in the pores of the 
leather, as alſo the particles of lime that may have inſinu- 
ated themſelves during the liming ; and as the lime will be 
found to have communicated a degree of elaſticity to the 
fibres, and a tenacious quality to the matter; it is neceſ- 
ſary to unbrace and rclax the fibres, and bring the matter 
da 
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ro be ejected into a 
to repel it. An infuſi 


bicht$ rolled a 4pi5;)has beep found My fe 
Qual thing for anſwering; the above end. 
fon the hides ate thrown iſcyoully,. Wbere they are 
drawn. in the fare. manner as directed in; the article 2 
wing; and in proportion tathedraughts, gives; the firepgth 
of the leather, trim of the bait, Oc. the. workman. will 
God his point gained from 4 to 8 days: * will gad the 
leather reduced to à ſoft. mellow conſiſtence without 
corruption or decay of parts, the matter more fluid and le 
tenacious, and eaſily ſeparable from the hide upon work - 
ing it on the beam with the tanners knife: but as once 
working cannot purify the hide, the workman muſt ſoak 
it. ig Water, and work it on the beam, alternately, ſuch a 
number of times as his judgment 4 ſhall, direct, in order to 
purge: it thoroughly; and as it was obſer ved before, that 
all the pores of the leather were open an the grain: fide, 
wolt of the work ſhould be applied on that ide. | As 32. 
treſaction or corruption of the parts, or an extention of the 
fibres beyond their proper tone, can neter be, remedied 
when once begun, the over- — management ei- 
ther in baiting or liming, muſt be equally fatal. To obtain 
che ends propoſed by theſe two operations, and at the ſame 
time to guard againſt their bad effecta, require more £xpe- 
rience and koowledge in the natare+ of leaher than any o- 
n it has afterwards to go deen 
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Tun bide, when: ready for the 00ze, ought. tobe a; 
but a bundle of empty tubes void of all fluid marter ; that 
is. compoſed of nothing but what is called ne ol the 
tide, -wxhout any decay or corruption ei bas ,3vi3915G 03 

It is now the tanner's buſineſs to fill theſe tubes or pores 
with a more durable matter, in order to ſupport the fabrick 


of the leather; which is the end of oozing. A numberof cels,. 


different ſubſtances have been tried for this purpoſe ; but 
none ate equal to oak - bark. This bark, after it 43 thoroughly 
dried; is pounded; or rather raiſed with a mill or her 
iuſtrument ; the pouder is ſifted ont for the purpoſe of ma- 
lein up oozes, which is only an infuſion of this powder in 
1 an old or exhauſted ooze (if not begus to 
corrupt) may de renewed by adding more bark, according 
to) onde {treogth-of the ooze required. This liquot is de po. 
ined ia a number of handlers or duſters, (as they are ealled,) 
a3 c n fr quires and the hides are thrown promiſcuouſly 
inte it, where they mult be drawn and teturued much in 
the ſame manner as directed in the article of liming, and 
carried from a weaker to a ſtronger. ooze as the leather ſhall 
reqbire;>ritÞ they are found to be ſufficiently filled. It will 
be found; that oe fner-particles of the bark will inſinuate 
themſelves into the pores of the leather, and lodge there; 
e «gt at ſame time the aſtringent quality will-ſtrengthen and 
brace the fibres, and bring them again to their proper tone, 
after their relaxed ſtate in the bait, which will make the 
lekther appear to ſwell; and fee] plump and ſoft. Here a- 
gain no rule can dire& an unexperienced perſon to know 
when a hide is properly oozed; and indeed ſome kinds of 
leather require a greater and ſome a leſſer degree of it, ac- 

- cording to the purpoſe for which it is intended; but in ge- 
-neral, there is leſs danger in oozing plent. fully than in being 
ſparing of it, as it always adds to the weight and beauty of 
dhe leather. A middling hide may be obEzed in three weeks, 
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ter fluidity before we attempt and ſooner or later in proportion to the ſtrength of the coz, 
ej — dung and water; 3 the dumber of draughts, und heat If the weather, 
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and the oy matter corpora and 8 
Io order to perform this, the Aiden are ſp 
out at their full breadth and leogth i in a Vat, aud a oh 
of beat bark thrown betwixt each of ther "This Yar old 
at firlt as much Jiquor as will juſt bopet Bok hides5" Ind 
this-ſityation they are allowed is lie tal 200 0 
bark is thought to be . 5 15 ef 5 
four | x weeks ; and 0 eratioa is repeated 5 
hides are ſufficiedti) Wand. and which 1 
two to four 2 „according to the e of the 
The, bark ſhgul be We beat, and mor 12 * to the 
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ones; and conſe que 
in.the lep 2.1, 919.20 
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„Tus leathery when, aaly fagned, is 1580 fifty | 10 
and pliable liable 10 Fs a, bumber of pur bee eurrier's 
gvince ig to, reduce. the leather to t e Tg er thickneſs 
. —— and colour, requiſite 101 the d erent uſes. to 
which. hp Wy 722 opgh there is 2 material diffe 


rence in the od of, f manyfa furip the ſeveral kinds, ad 
a good deal ag dexterity required ; 40h what could 1 here 


ſaid of them would little. uſe 10 thoſe wha are 
quainted 1 e Et. We wall t efefore fed che 
ve are to »h on this ſubject 5 I detail. of thi 


The Parkes. aſter. it gs driped a lov ide ech 00 
pit, is ayen on an upright beam 2 0 2 1 05 
is turned on the one ide and, with Which, N 
take down the leather in che ſame. o MAni 
take a ſhaving from a piece of u. wh 
ter che currier has thus levelled the hi | 
poſe, (Which is. W done on- bee e,) he pr 
it, aut on a Gone. or, table made for the pufpe ſe, and, 
ſcours it on the gtain-ſide from 7 the Jcoſe a i a 
uff hat may hurt zbe beauty, of the np 15 
on a certain; quantity of gil on both grain an 
the put poſe of ſoſtening the fibres, 10 
making them tough, 1 bangs it up to dry. 55 1 
ſufficiently dry, there is à thin having again taken 


Heſh-fade, in order, to clean or ;brighten it Pe, 100 15 
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is rubbed backward and farward upon a tabl le fy 1 
with 3 nicked or fuctowed board, keeping the leaf Wet 
ways doubled at we place where he kguhs, ti W 

and pliable. to his intention This, J. TN 6 9 
tion is properly called Cartying d 3s Wee 
the buſineſs gets its name. As to the eplgus, « me 
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TANTALUS's cur, See n 
TANZY, in botany. See TAnAceTun. HE 25 
TAPE-worm.,. See TIA. 
Tel a curious kind of manufaQure, n ts 
pp n ar other apartment, by coverlüg 
.niog t t 4 val thereof. I is a kind of v wo. eee 
wool and i 11k, | frequently batten and enriched with” gold 
[and ae repreſemting ee of wes, Mime, lod: 
ſkips, hiſtories,, Oc... TS OE OY 
TAPPING, ty general, the act of piercing an hole io a ve 
| ſel, and applying a tube or canula in the aperture, for the 
commodious drawing off the liquors contained therein. 
4PP1NG,, in ſut . See Susd EAA, p. 655. 
TAR, a 'thick,. „ ünctdous ſubſtance Segen from 
old pidęs. and ea ft dot g them with'a Yole fmo- 
| — thering, heat; m Auled 


We - the a ck Pircu. 
"Warr Prey with the more ſoluble 170 — 


y roves, ole uence of this hot pun 
and 61, 45, 990! N fene Hiſes the 4 , pe 
the circulation. By thefe qualities,” Ick, 
phlegmatic habits, iti ſtrengt hema the ſolids, . — 
viſcig, joiges, opens obſtructions of the minuter veſſels, 
and promotes piratisn an nd the Avia. ſecretion s in ge- 


inf ammation, and aggravates th laints which it has 
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TARAGON, 4 1 port · toꝶ Te win Spit „Ja the Fro 
vince of Catalonia, f a7 gore on th edterrancan ſea: 


ig E. long, 1 1, and N. lat. 19 4 
TARANTO, a port-town of Italy, in "the ae of 
. rgated on the gulph of Otranto, forty-five wiles 
of & that elt pad being Nat ſee of an archbiſhop. 25 
1218 5 in ee p. See AAN II.. 
A for the outſide package, that con- 
* Tb uber as cannot be unpacked without detriment; 
or for the papers, threads, bands, Ce. that 'incloſe or 
bipd any goods imported looſe'; or, though imported in 

We chelts,' G. yet cannot de unpacked and wei ghed nett. 

TARENTAIS DUCRY, the ſouth diviſion of Savoy, ha- 
ving Piemont on the ſouth-eaſt, and Stv6y Proßef 0 
the north-weſt :* fubject to the king of Sardinia 
TARGET, 'A Lind bf field or 1 75 of defence wade aſe 
of by the andthe; 

TARGUM, a vame ei the Jews call the Oelde 
paraphraſes, or expoftions of the * Teſtament in the 
W 7 la chere See BTI I.. 

TARTE,” a table ot Entalogve, — ee of dif- 
e of metehandize, with the duties to be paid, 
"W'fert 4 ' ithoriry; amongft trading nations. 
TARPETAN, in Roman abtiquiy, an appellation given to 
a ſteep rock i Rome: whence; dy the law of the twelve 
lables, thoſe guilty of certain crimes were precipitated. 
TARSUS im anatomy. See Au Aron, p.18. 
Tauss, ao Petaſſo once the capital of Cilicia, in the Leſ. 

ſer Aſk, now a province of Aſiatic Turky, is/fiuated onthe 
north fide 8 the Levant ſea: E. long. 35, N. lat. 37. 

ee CHEMISTRY, 8, 16 
TARTARY, a vaſt country in Fa 3 parts of Aſia, 
this is called 


bounded by Siberia on the north and weſt: 
N'. 


Vor. III. 97. 3 
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Tartary. "The Tartsts whitit forh'of Mefes 
and beria, are thoſt of Aſtraean; Cr caſſan u Da 
"ſtan, ſituated north · weſt of the*Caſpianofea ;>the Oalnmnt 
Tarte, cho lie between Siberia and the Caſpian-fes 
the Uſber Tartars and Mogals, he lie north of Peffis 
and India; aud, laſtl 1er thoſe of Net, who lie norilic 

0 welt of China. 7 2 nn bea $3 10tor e bad 
TASSEL,” a ſort of pendant ornamient at the corners oft 
N cuſhion, br the ie. 35 78252 10 NONqUTIOD 
In building, raſſcls denote* thoſe pieces of board that 

lie under the ends of the mantletrees. 


TASTE, in phyfiology, à peculiar” ſeafation” excited: by 


means of the ot gans of taſte, viz, the papills on che congus. 
Ser AvA rere p 1 ˙ονt eit es eam to idm 
Phy los > Ea exterral{ſenſe; withwhich nature 
bas fürtiſtred us, and by whith wediſtitoguiſh and reliſh ths 
Lario kinds of nouriſi ment that are adapted tohealth dad 
pleafure, has in all languages given occaſiom to the metapho- 
55 neil word ae, by which we expreſs. our perception of 
nn or defect, in the ſeveral arts. Tate 

ties e is a quick diſcernment, a: ſudden: per- 
> "xp tiob = — uke — ſenſation of the palate, antici- 
potes regeckion; like the palate, it reliſhes what; is good 
Wh an exguiſtte and voluptaous ſenfibilicy, and rejects 

the contrary With loathing and diſguſt; like the 

alſo, it is often donbtful, and, as it were, bewildered, 
not knowing whether it ſhould reliſh or reje& certain ob- 

- je and frequently requires the influence of: habit! to 
* it a fixed and uniform determination. aud s 10d 
To have à taſte, ſuppoſes ſomething e 

to perceive, and to diſeern with accuracy the beauty of 
any work or object. This beauty muſt be feilt, as well 
as pereeived; the mind muſt be touched and affected by 
it io a lively and ſenfible manner. This feeling however, 
in order to conſtitute true fa _” not be anagueand 
"Confuſed ſenſation ;- but mu be attended with a diſtindt 
view, à quick and "comprehenſive diſcernment of the va 
rious qualities, in cheir ſeveral re 
Vvhich enter into the compoſition of the & o- 
template. Aud in this we ſee another ſtriking reſemblance: 
between the intellectual taſte andthe ſenſual; one; ſor as 
a nice palate perceives immediately the mixture of diſſer⸗ 
eat wines, ſo the man of taſte will quickly diſcern the 
motley mixture of different ſtyles in the fame production 
andy det the beauties and defects bee ver ſo cloſely blende 
ed in an object, will always be capable of: diftinguihing; 
dhe former from the latter. ede & 011 81189 
As the corruption of the ſenſund tafte diſcovers u ſelf 
by a reliſh for only thoſe delicate and: high · ſeaſoned difhes,; 
in which all the refinements of, att have been employed. 
to excite à forced ſenſation-of-pleaſure'; fa the depravity. 
of the intellectual taſte, maaifells itſelf by an attachment 
to ſartetched and ſtudied ornaments; and by a; want of 
_ for thoſe beauties hich are unafFeRed. and natural. 
The corruption of the ſenſual taſte, which makes us de- 
light in ſuch- aliments as ate diſguſtiog. to thoſe whole, 
organs ate in a:good.ſtate, is in tealigy a kind of diſcaſe;, 
nor is that depravity of the intellectual taſte which makes 
many prefer the bur/e/que. to the, ſublime, and the labour... 
ed lliſfneſs of art tothe beantiful Gmpliczty, of dag üg rge | 
leſs a diſeaſe in our mental frame „ 
The intellectual fate is much more formed by educa- 
tion and culture, than the ſenſual one; for though the 
2 % latter 


W 4 1 
latter may be brought, l 
excited loathing and diſguſt ; yet it does not ſeem to have 
been the intention of nature, that the generality of man- 
kind ſhould acquire by cuſtom and experience thoſe 
ſenſations and perceptions which are neceſſary to their 
preſeryation. It is otherwiſe with the intellectual taſte : 
its formation requires time, inſtruction, and experience. A 
young man uninſtratted in the arts of muſick and painting, 
let his natural ſenſibility be ever ſo quick and lively, will 
not immediately diſtinguiſh, in a grand concert of muſick, 
the various parts whoſe connection and relation conſtitute 
the eſſence and charm of the compoſition ; nor will he per 
ceive in à picture the gradations of light and ſhade, that 
harmony of colours, that correQneſs of deſign, which charac- 
teriſe a finiſhed piece; but in proceſs of time, and alſo by 
degrees, he learns both to hear and to ſee in a more perfect 
manner. The fame uninſtructed perſon will find a variety 
of emotions ariſe in his mind the firſt time he is preſent at 
the repreſentation of a fine tragedy : but he will neither 
perceive the dexterity of the author in maintaining the uni- 
ties; nor that exquiſite art by which the drama is ſo ma- 
naged, that no perſon enters upon the ſcene nor quits it 
without an evident reaſon; nor yet that ſtill more nice and 
difficult art of making the various ſubordinate intereſts ter- 
minate and centre in one, which abſorbs them all. It is 
only by the force of habit and reflection, that he will diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe ſeveral objects of rate, and feel delightful 


ſenſations from circumſtances of which formerly he had little 
or no idea. Sofa 


Elegant arid able artiſts may communicate their feelings 


and their diſcernment to others, and thus excite fate in a 
nation, which, without them, had never known its re- 
ſined pleafures. By frequently eontemplating the works of 
great and eminent maſters in the various arts, the powers 
of nature ariſe into taſte; and we imbibe, as it were, the 
ſpirit of theſe illuſtrious men, ſo as to come at leogth to 
look at a gallery of paintings with the eyes of a Le Brun, 
a Pouſſin, or a Le Sneur; nay, we even read works of learn- 
ing and genius with a portion of that ſpirit that appears in 
their compoſition. _ REN 
If, in the firſt periods of the culture of the arts and ſcien- 
ces, it has ſometimes happened, that'a whole nation have been 
unanimons in the praife of authors full of defects, and whom 
ſucceeding ages have beheld with indifference, and even with 
contempt; the reaſon is, that theſe authors had natural 
beauties which were perceived by all, while that juſt diſ- 
cernment that was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their numerous 
defects, and which is leſs the gift of nature, than the re- 
ſult of time, habit, and reflection, was as yet acquired by 
none. Thus Lucilius, who had been in the bighelt repu- 
tation among the Romans, ſunk into oblivion when Horace 
aroſe'; and Regnier was univerſally admired by the French, 
until Boileau appeared; and if there are ſeveral ancient au. 
thors, who have maintained their credit, notwithſtanding 
the abſurdities that are to be found in every page of their 
writings, it malt be the authors of thoſe nations, among 
whom no judicious and correct writer has app:ared to open 
their eyes, like Horace among the Romans, and Boileau a- 
mong the French. | | | | 
It is a common ſaying, that there is no diſputing about 
taſtes : and if by the 7afte here be underſtood the palate, 


which loaths certain aliments and reliſhes others, the maxim 


is jalt ; b=cauſe it is needleſs to d. ſpare about what caunot 
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habit, to reliſm what at firſt | 


| TA S | 
be cortected, ar to attempt reforming the canflitution wy 
me aniſm of organs merely corporeal. But the maxim jv 
falſe and pernicious, when applied to hat in(el/efual wa 
which has for its objects ihe arts and ſciences. ' Agrthiſs 
objects have real charms, ſo there is in reality a good wy 
which perceives them, and. a bad one which perceives them 
not; and there are certain methods by which, we may of.7 
ten correct thoſe mental defects which, produce a deprared 
taſte, But it muſt be granted, at the ſame time, that there 
are certain phlegmatick fpirits, which nothing can epflime! 
and alſo certain diſtorted intelleQs, which it is impoſſible 0 
rectify: with ſuch therefore, it is ia vain to diſpute about 
taſtes, becauſe they have none at all. 
In many things taſte ſeems to be of an arbitrary vature, au 
without any fixed or uniform direction, ſach ag ig the choice 
of dreſs and equipage, and in every thing that does not come 
within the circle of the finer arts. Ia this low ſphete it 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the name of fancy; for it is fan. 
cy, rather than taſe, that produces ſuch as endleſs Variety 
of new and contradictory modes. 5 * 
The taſlte of a nation may degenerate and become extteme 
ly depraved; and it almoſt always happens, that che period 
of its perfection is the forerunner of its decline, ..Artilts, 
through the apprehenſion of being regarded as mere imitz- 
tors, ſtrike out into new and uncommon paths, and tut 
aſide from the beautiful ſimplicity of nature, which their 
predeceffors invariably kept in view. In theſe. efforts there 
is a certain degree of merit, which ariſes from induſtry and” 
emulation, and caſtsa veil over the defects which accompꝛ - 
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ny their productions. The public, fond of novelty, applands 


their invention; bat this applauſe is ſoon ſucceeded by ſa- 
tiety and diſguſt, A new ſet of artiſts art up, invent nev 
methods to pleaſe a capricious taſte, and depart (till further 
from nature than thoſe who firſt ventured from its paths is- 
to the wilds of fancy, Thus the taſte of à people degene- 
rates into the gtoſſeſt corruption.” Overwhelmed with nev 
inventions, which ſucceed and efface each other with incre- 
dible rapidity, they ſcarcely know where they are, and cal 
back their eager and anxious defires towards the. period 
when true taſte reigned under the empire of nature. Bu 
they implore its return in vein; that happy. period cannot 
be recalled; it depoſits, however, in the cuſtody of certan 
choice ſpirits, the ſublime pleaſures of /rue taſte, which they 
cheriſh and enjoy in their lit le circle, remote from the pto- 
fane eye of the depraved and capricious multitude, 
There are vaſt countries, where-taſie has not yet bees 
able to penetrate. Such are thoſe uncultivated waltes, 
where civil ſociety has never been brought to any degree of 


perfection, where there is little imerc urſe berween- the 


ſexes, and where all repreſentations of living creatures 18 
painting and ſcalpture are ſeverely prohibited by the laws of 
religion, Nothing renders the mind ſo narrow, and ff lu. 
tle, if we may uſe that expreſhon, as the want of ſocial in. 
tercourſe ; this conſines its faculties, blunts the edge of gte. 
nius, damps every Roble paſhon, and lzaves in a {tat 
langour and inactivity every principle that could contribute 
to the formation of rue taſte. Beſides, where ſeveral ot 
the finer arts are wanting, the reſt muſt peceſſarily languh 
and decay, ſince they are in{eparably connected togetleſ, 
and mutua!ly ſupport each other. This is one reaſon, % 
the Aftatics have never excelled in any of the arts; ® 
hence aſſo it is that rue !afie has been confined to certaid 
countries in Europe. | 


TaTa 


' 


T1 & 
TATA, br Stuss, the capital of a province'of the ſame 
name io the Hither India,'in Alia, | vated at the mouth 
of the Indus: E. long. 68, N. 25% 40. 
TAT-TOO, à beat of à drum at night, to advertiſe the | 
ſoldiers to retreat or repair to their quarters in their gar- 
riſon, or to their tents in a camp. n : 
TAU, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary in figure of a T., 
ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs po- 
tence, the top patt cut off, See Cross, Th 
TAVASTUS, the capital of the province of Tavaſtia, in 
the territory of Finland in Sweden, fituated eighty-four 
miles north-eaſt of Abo: E. long. 24, N. lat. 61 200. 
TAUGHT, or Tav'r, in the fea-language, ſignifies the 
ſame as ſtiff, or faſt : thus, to ſet taught the ſhrouds or 
ſtays, is to make them more tight and ſtiff, | 
TAVISTOCK; à borough of Devonſhire, thirty-two miles. 
welt of Exeter. | TY 
It ſends two members to parliament, and pives the 
title of marquis to the noble family of Ruſſels dukes of 
Bedford. e eee eee 
TAUNTON, a borough of Somerſetſhire, twenty miles 
miles ſouth-weſt of Wells. It ſends two members to 
parliament. | . 
TAURIS, or Taszis, a city of Perſia, four hundred 
miles north of Iſpahan: E. long 467 30“, N. lat. 38 
20. | 78 
TAURUS, the zurt, in zoology, See Bos. | 
Tauxus, in aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY, p. 877 
TAUTOLOGY, a needleſs tepetition of the ſame thing in 
different words. ann oe bn AS 
TAWING, the art of dreſſing ſkins in white, fo as to be 
fit for divers manufactures, particularly gloves, SS. 
All ſins may be tawed ; but thoſe chiefly uſed for this 
purpoſe are lamb, ſheep, kid, and goat-ſking. © 
The method of rawing is this: Having cleared the 
ſkins of wool'or hair, by means of lime, they are laid in 
a large vat of wood or ſtone, ſet on the ground full of 
water, in which quick-lime has been flaked ; wherein 
they are allowed to lie a month or fix weeks, acc*rding _ 
as the weather is more or leſs hot, or as the ſkins are 
required to be more or lefs ſoft and pliant. . 
While they are in the vat, the water and lime is changed | 
twice, and the ſkins are taken out and put in again every _ 
qdzy; and when they are taken out for the laſt time, they 
are laid all night to foak in a running water, to get out 
the greateſt part of the lime; and in the morning are laid 
together by fixes one upon another, upon the wooden l g 
(2nd are ſeraped ſtourly one after another, to get the fleſh 
off from the fleſhy fide, with a cutting two-handled in- 
ſtrument called a knife; and then they cut off the legs, 
(if they are not cut off before) and other ſuperfluous parts 
abour the extremes. Then they are laid in a vat or pit 
with a little water, where they are fulled with wooden 
peſtles, for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; and then 
the vat is filled up with water, and they are rinſed in it. 
n the next place, they are thrown on a clean pave- 
ment to drain, and afterwards caſt into a freſh pit of wa- 
er, out of which they rinſe them well, and are laid a- 


pain on the wooden leg, fix at a time, with the hair-fide 
outermoſt + 


briſkly, 
Prepara 


. 


* 


over Which they rub a kind of whetſtone verx 
to ſoften and fit them to receive four or five more 


(+ 889" )/ 


| and laid ſmoorh, and are thea fir for fale, 101 Sd 
tions, given them on the leg, both on the fleſh- TAX, à tribute rated upon every town, which. formerly; 


+ * | 
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above mentioned, e. 
After this they are put into a pit of water and wheaten- F 


| bran, and ſtirred about in it with wooden poles, till the I 


bran is perceived to ſtick to them, and then they ate left; 
2s they riſe of themſelves to the top of the water by a 
kind of fermentation, they are plunged down again to the 
bottom; and at the ſame time fire is ſet to the liquor, 
which takes as eaſily as if it were brandy, but goes out 
the moment the ſkins are all covered. OG Ts 
They repeat this operation as often as the ſkins riſe a- 
bove the water; and when they have done riſing they 
take them out, lay them on the weoden leg, the fleſhy 
ſide outwards, and paſs the knife over them to ſcrape off 
the bran, VF 
Having thus cleared them of the bran, they lay the 
ſkins in a large baſket, and load them with bage {tones to 
promote their draining: and when they have drained ſuf- 
ficiently, they give them their feeding, which is performed 
after the manner following : FCS. 1 
For one hundred of large ſheep-ſhins, and for ſmaller 
in proportion, they take eight pounds of alum, and three. 
of ſea-ſalt, and melt the whole with water in a veſſel o- 
ver the fire, pouring the diſſolution out, while yet luke- 
warm, into a kind of trough, in which is twenty pounds 
of the fineft wheat flower, with the yolks of eight dozen 
of eggs; of all which is formed a kind of paſte, a little 
thicker than children's pap ; which, when done, is put 
into another veſſel, to be uſed in the following manner. 
They pour a quantity of hot water, into the trough ia 
which the paſte was prepared, 2 two ſpeonfuls. of 
the paſte with it; to do which they uſe. a wooden ſpoon, 
which contains juſt as much as is required for a dozen of 
ſkins: and when the whole is well dilated, two dozen of 
the ſkins are plunged into it; but they take care that the 
water” be not too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte and 
burn the ſkins, IE ET | PV 8s oct « 
After they have lain ſome. time in the trough, they. .. 
take them ont, one after another, with the hand, and 
{tretch them out; this they do twice; and after they have 


given them all their paſte, they put them into tubs, and ; 


there full them afreſh with wooden peiltles.. /, . 

Then they put them nto a vat, where they are ſuffered J 
to he for five or ſix days, or more; then.they take them 
out in fair weather, and hang them out to dry on cords 
or racks : and the quicker they are dried the bettet; fr 
if they be too long a drying, tbe ſalt and alum within 
them are apt to make them riſe in a grain, Which is an 


3 


eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſin g. 
When the ſkins are dry, they are made up into hun- 
dles, and juſt dipt in fair water, and taken out and drain- 
ed; and being thrown into an empty tub, and after ha- 
ving lain ſome time are taken out and trampled under foot. 
Then they draw them over a flat iron · inſtrument, the 
top of which is round like a battledore, and the bottom. 
fixed into a wooden block, to ſtretch and open them ; and. 
having been opened, they are hung in the air upon cords, 
to dry; and being dry, they are opened a ſecond time, 


81 


dy paſſing them again over the ſame inſtrument. 


In the laſt place they are laid on a table, pulled out, 
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as wont to be paid annually into the King's-exchequer, 


but now not without conſent of parliament; it differs from a 


ſubſidy in this, that it is always certain, as ſet do wa in the ex- 


chequer- book, and in general levied of every town, and not 
particularly of every man, &c. The ancient way of levy- 
ing taxes was by tenths and fifteenths, afterwards by ſub · 
fidies and royal aids, and at length by a pound rate; the 
former of theſe were all upon the perſon and perſonal e- 
ſtate, but the laſt upon lands and rents. 


TAXUVS, in botany, a genus of the dicecia monodelphia 


A 


of Tay, in Braidalbin, and running eaſt through Athol: 


T 


E. long. 1089, N. lat. 380 30“. 


claſs. The calix of both male and female conſiſts of three 
leaves; neither of them have any corolla; the ſtamina 
are numerous; the antheræ are rotated, and divided into 
eight ſegments; the female has no ſtylus; and the berry 
contains one ſeed, There are two ſpecies, only one of 
them, viz, the baccata, or yew-tree, a native of Britain, 
AY, a river of Scotland, rifing from the loch or lake 


it afterwards turns ſouth-eaſt, and dividing the counties 
of Perth and Angus from Strathern and Fife, falls into 
the frith of Tay. 
AYVEN, a city of China, in Aſia, in the province of 
Xanſi, two hundred and forty miles Le of Pekin: 


TEA, or THe A, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mo- 


nogynia claſs of plants. The corolla conſiſts of nine pe- 
tals, and the calix of five leaves; and the berry is tri- 
coccous, There are two ſpecies, both natives of China. 

This ſhrub grows to five or fix feet high, and is very 
ramoſe : the leaves are about an inch long, near half an 
inch broad, ſerrated, and terminating in a point. The 
traders in tea diſtinguiſh a vaſt many: kinds of it, as they 
differ in colour, flavour, and the ſize of the leaf. To 
enumerate the ſeveral ſubdiſtinctions were endleſs; the 
general diviſion is into three kinds, the ordinary green- 


tea, the finer green, and the bohea; to one or other of 
which all the other kinds may be referred, The com- 


ing. 


mon green tea has ſomewhat. fmall and crumpled leaves, 
much convoluted, and cloſely: folded together in the dry- 
Its colour is a duſky-green, its taſte ſub-aſtringent, 
and its ſmell agreeable. It gives the water a ſtrong. yel- 
Jowiſh green colour, The Fae green has larger leaves, 
leſs rumpled and convoluted in the drying, and more 
lax in their folds; it is of a paler colour, approaching to 


the blue green, of an extremely pleaſant ſmell, and has a 


more aſtringent, yet more agreeable taſte than the for- 
mer. It gives a pale-green colour to water. To this 
kind are to be referted all the higher priced green teas, 
the hyſon, imperial, &. The bohea conſiſts of much 
ſmaller leaves than either of the other, and-thoſe more 
crumpled and cloſely folded than in either. It is of a 
darker colour than: the other, often blackiſh; and is of 
the ſmell and taſte of the others, but with a mixed ſweet- 


neſs and aſtringency. The green teas have all ſomewhat 


of the violet-flavour ; the bohea has naturally ſome what 
of the roſe-ſmeil. The leaves when gathered are dried 
with great caution, partly by the help of heat, partly 
by the air, and when thoroughly prepared will keep . a 
long time freſh and good Every parcel, when dried, 
though gatbered promiſcuouſly, is ſeparated, according 
to the largeneſs and ſmallneſs of the leaves, into three 
or four different kinds, each of which is of a different 


price, af d has its different name. The bohea tea is ga- 
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thered before the leaves are perſectiy opened, ud 
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made to undergo a greater degree of heat in the cur 
to which its colour and. peculiar flavour is in a great na. 
| ſure owing. | 
Tea, moderately and properly taken, adds az | 
aſtriagent and — ; a | * 

TE AL, in ornithology. See Anas. 

TEARS, a lymph or aqueous humour, which is ſubtile, 

- limpid, and a littlefaltiſh : it is ſeparated from the ane. 
rial blood by the lachrymal "glands, and ſmall glu 
dulous grains on the inſide of the eye-lids, See Anz. 
TOMY, p. 294. | 

TEBETH, the tenth month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical 
year, and fourth of the civil, It anſwers to our month 
of December, 

TECKLENBURG, a city of Germany, in the circle f 
Weſtphalia, capital of a county of the ſame name, thir- 
teen miles ſouth-weſt of Oſnabrug, ſubje& to its om 
count: E. long. 9* 20', N. lat. 529 a1, 

TECHNICAL, expreſſes ſomewhat relating to arts « 
ſciences :-in this ſenſe, we ſay technical terms. 

TE Dt un, the name of a celebrated hymn, uſed in the 
Chriſtian church, and ſo called becauſe it begins with 

theſe words, Te Deum laudamus ; We praiſe thee, 0 
God.“ It is ſung in the Romiſh church, with great pom 
and ſolemnity, upon the gaining of a victory, or other 
happy event, 

TEES, 2 river which riſes on the confines of Cumberland; 
and running eaſtward divides the county of Durhan 
from Yorkſhire, and falls into the German fea belov 
- Stockton, | 

TEFLIS, the capital of Perſian Georgia in Aſia, fituated on 
the river Kur, or Cyrus, three hundred miles north of 
Tauris, and as many ſouth of Aſtracan: E. long. 47 
20', N. lat. 430. | | | 

TEGAPATAN, a port- town of the hither India, in Ali, 
near Cape-Comorin, eighty miles ſouth of Cochio, and 
a hundred and ſixty north-weſt of Columbo in Ceylon: E. 
long. 769; N. lat, 89. 

TEGUMENT, any ching that ſurrounds or covers an0- 
ther, | 

TEHAMA, one of the diviſions of Arabia Felix in Al, 
ſituated on the Red-ſea, between the provinces of Meca 
and Hadramut, 

TEINTS and Szm1-TE1inTS, in painting, . denotes the f: 
veral colours uſed ina picture, conſidered as more of | 

high, bright, deep, thin, or weakened, and diminiſhed 
.Gc. to give the proper relievo, ſoftneſs, or diſtance, Ct. 
of the ſeveral objects. 1 

TEISSE, or Txvs, a river of Hungary, which riſes inthe 
{Carpathian mountains; and running from eaſt to wel, 
paſſes from Tokayz: then turning ſourh, paſſes by Lok 
nock and Segedin; and having joined the river Me 
falls into the Danube, oppoſite to Salankamen. 

TELAMON, a name given to thoſe figures or half figures 

men ſo commonly uſed, inſtead of columns or pilaſters 

b ſupport avy member in architecture, as a balcon): « 

the like : 3 

TELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the peptandria it 
gynia claſs. The calix. conſiſts of five leaves; and 1 
corolla of five petals, inſerted into the receptacle; 20 w 

_ .capſule has one cell and three valves. The ſpecies 
two, none of them natives of Britain. TELE 


— 
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TEL ESIN, a province 0 Fthe inp om of Alpiers, 10. 
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TBLLER; mn'vfficer of the exehe quer, iy eden ver, 


21. 


There are four of theſe offices hu 
tir ors — 


called tallier. 
duty is 18 tedive a ſutas due to: 
the clerk of the pells a bill*r& 


5 050 the auditor of the receipt; and make weekly | 
yearly books, both of their receipts and Payment, 
— 1 deliver to the lord treaſurer, * © . 
TELIICHERRV, port town on the Malabar! ouſt, in 
the Hither India, thirty miles north of Callicur; E. Aon, 
20 NMUN: MM 215 1G finom ©; y(t 43 13 3 
T MESWAER; he eapltal tity o che Bnunt df: Temef. 
waer, lately annexed to Hungary, fixty mites 234 
of Belgtade: E. long 22 N. att 45 3 1444 
TEMPERAM ENT, among pieyſivitas; andres ebe Me 
with ebnſtituridt g of a certain habitudel of the humoars 
of the human body, 9 
cold, mwofſt, Weng; 


lic, &c. 124 — 


11 ® . 
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Slask eid ai“: evonziot 


abontrh the%year? 16785 Sbme religious end eamen put 
temſelres under the government UP the patriarch of Je. 
refer, tenunoed property made the v] Of celibacy 
and obedienee, and ſived lde canons regular King 
Baldwin aſſigned them an apartment in his paare. 

had I. ind give by the K 
td thelnobility/or their? maintenance, (2 A firſt there 
were but tine f this order i und the two principet perfons 
were Hugo de Paganis, and Geoffrey of St Omers.. 


dp for them; aud a White habit uſſigaedethem, by Tore 
Horofids! IIA About twenty yearr aafbe ru drde, in 


A 


Are dubrenled 10ab6ut three hundred an their 
— -Jerofatem“ They tobkerhe name of Kniy tir 
Templars, becauſe their firſt houſe ſtood fear che ane 


after having performed many great exploits againſt the 
nadel, became ieh and powerful all over 'Europe 
the Len ghts2 6bUfin © their wenlch and credit," fell into 
great diſorders and irregularities. 
dor zes bel 
edted in Prader! ITealy, and Spain; and at lat; the pope; 
dy Riss tull of the 220 018 1312, given in xlie counc 


eil of Vienna, pronounced the extinction of the order of 
Templars, 


of gere lem. 4 * F Sgnut! 10 1551 6 253 [ 


TEMPLE, s Scherdl vame for places of pablic worſhip, 
wetter pagan, OVANINn or oferwiſe: -»But"the word, 
i 4 e eee ale to denote the places, or edi- 


fices, in Wich the 
pr; 
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net fromm eceleſſaß 2a}: Thus we ſay temporal lords, 
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regipl. ARS, awellgbes- eder ini atede al. Jeruſilemꝭ 7 bf Proyy Es dong. 499, N. la 39 300. 


— patriarchy © 


bout nine Fears uftes their-inſtitutiong a rale Was Urdun 


dom of Eugenius III. they had red erdſſes ſeued TENES, a province of —— Algierd; in Africa 
ce tis; ava Wäafk of diſtiuection /andind fhott | TENESMUS in medicine; à name given, hy medical wris 


ple dedieiteld te ove Saviour at Jeruſalem. - This erder, 
bar! | 


and united their eſtates to the order of Sr 77 * : 


TENSE, in grammar, aniatle&tion.of verbs, whereby tbey 


) 


- E N 
„NT, one that h eg. tenements of ſome 
ord, or landlord, yr fe b. See Tacx. 
TRNBURY.” 1 meriet un of Wirk herfntef difteen 
nes nor welt fi Worceftero>)n0) e 100 wor ad 
TENBY pamport-rown of Pembrokefbire, ſituated on Briſtol 
channel? W long. 49, N.. 518. 40. 126 p54? 
TRNCH. vin Ap sleh See Crrii uus 


therkwittr. TENDER; afrinlldhtps, v0 ie ſerviee ot meu of war for car- 
They likewiſe pay —— Hs. fratm the king. by War: 


ring df nie; p roviſilins orany thing elſe that is neceſſar y. 
TENDONS, are white; ürm, and tenacious patts; contb- 
nuous to the muſcles? and uſually forming 1 
ties. See Aaron Part Il!!! 
TENEBR A” an” office in the Romiſh church, ren 
on 'Wedneſday, Thurday, and Friday, in Paſhop-weeks, 
at Which time-fnei her ſtowers nor rmages are allowed to de 
ſet upon the altars but they mbſt be cbve rech vrithᷣ purple. 
TENEBRIO, a genus of infects belobging to the order of 
cbleopte ta. Fs lafÞjviat of the antenne is roundiſti 3 
the breaſt is fomewhat convex, and mar ginated; and the” 
elytræ ate hard. There are 33 ee n e 
thypuiſhed' by their colour. : 1 19716 „ 


be denemigated hort, 
dene UK! TENEDOS, nes the Imalleltiſiasds of the Arctiipelhge, 


ſituated near the coaſt of lefler Afia, weſt of the runs 
TENEM ENT\ peoperly Gymiies à houte';/ but in a larger 


ſenſe it is taken for any houſe; land, rent, or other M 


Which à perſon holds of another. 
TENERIF, 
ated in We Arldchi Ocean: Wi long. 170, N. lat. 28. 

| beivp about 130 mites ia circumference. I is 4 frmtiul 
land; aboundwg in corn, wine, and oilz though prktty 
much incumbered wnh mountains, of which the moit 
remarkable is that called the Pico of Tenerif, being tac 
of thechigheſt mountains in the world, in the form of 2 
ar-loat, the white top whereot may be 2 at les ba 
wards of one hundred miles. UNS 
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ters to à coaiplaint xhich is a continua}: defire! of going 
to ſtodl, but without any tool being ready-to be voided. 
This is uſually attended with ſome tumour ſometimes 
with a very. confiderable one, in the part. This is pro- 
perty? no primary diſeaſe, but merely a ſymptomatic dne 
and differs in degree an to the diſe aſe on ii ci 
ic ig an attendant. 6104005. bas bslqavr ell 


Many ceimes ddd ee TENOR, or Tavor; the purport or content of a writing 
ng alledged againſt them, they were proſe- or iaſtrument in law, Wc: 


nei 


ns 10 „eg gold dy 
Act ia of” eee. the Tovus, in . law. See: Law, 
Tit. xkx. 2222 £9 6 29vig 73 een 
Tzrwor;/in"mufick; the felt mean, or middle part, or that 
which is the ordiuaty pitch of the voice, Whea neither 
raiſed to a treble,' nor lowWeted to a bass bloc! 
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ohe of the largeſt ol oi G Idands, Aan | 


are made [to ſigaify, or dittinguiſi the circualtance- 7 


time; in what they affirm. See GAAMM Ak. 


a nail, with # broad flat head, 


Pagads offered bosse to their falſe TENT, in ſurgery, & roll of hor Borbet iato the ſhape of 
en ES 


TEMPOR AE; %a'term pederally abc fob n diſ- TENTER, a machtne uſed in PP Sek est uus to 


ſtrerch out the pieces of cloth, ſtuff, Oc. or only to 


i ER ſpiritu2] or eccleſiaſtical lords. Ad: make them even and ſet them ſquare, Dat us 1 y 
. TSS MEE; i fon ” SECARATOMY, p. 1565) 1111111 e is utually abodt four feet and a half high. anch fot 
9 6 in fortißcstieB. Set Fon i41cavion/" py length excceds that of the longeit piece of cloth, It 

149291 307 ©0701 bemata! 21819q aon 10 50103 conſiſts of ſeveral PRI placed like thoſe which | 
er III. N; len 591d) bas [s 3 500 2840 5 10a219N1b 8g 1 did to dass e heneftih form = 
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form the barriers of a manege; ſo that the lower croſs 
piece of wood may be raiſed or lowered, as is found re- 
quiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means of pins. 
Along the croſs pieces, both the upper and. under one are 
hooked nails, called tenter-hooks, driven in from ſpace 
to ſpace, 
TENTHREDO, a genus of inſects belonging to the order 
of hymenoptera. 'The mouth is furniſhed with jaws, 
but has no proboſcis; the wings are plain and tumid; the 
ſting conſiſts of two ſerrated laminæ. and the ſcutellum 
of two grains placed at a diſtance. There are 55 ſpe- 
cies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their colour, and the fi- 
gure of the antennæ. | 
TENURE, in law, fignifies the manner whereby lands or 
tenements are held, or the ſervice that the tenant owes 
to his lord. It likewiſe denotes the eſtate in the land. In 
England, tenures were anciently divided into the follow- 
ing eſcuage; that is, land held by the ſervice of the ſhield, 
and thereby the tenant was, at his own expence, obliged 
to follow his lord into the wars. Knight's ſervice and 
chivalry ; when lands were held of the king, or meſne- 
lord, to perform ſervice in war. Burgage tenure ; land 
held of the lord of the burrow, at a certain tent. Vil- 
lenage, otherwiſe termed baſe-tenure ;. whereby the te- 
nant was bound to do all inferior ſervices, commanded by 
the lord. Grand ſerjeanty; lands held by honorary 
ſervices at the king's coronation. - Petit ſerjeanty; lands 
held of the king, to contribute yearly ſome ſmall thing 
towards his wars. Frankalmoine; that tenure by which 
lands were held by eccleſiaſties, in free and perpetual alms. 
Socage tenure ;. where lands are held by tenants, to plow 
their lord's lands, and perform every office of huſban- 
dry, at their own expence, Bat all theſe ancient tenures 
'and ſervices are in general taken away, and reduced 
into common and free ſocage. The uſual tenures atpre- 
ſent are, fee ſimple; which is anabſolute tenure of lands 
to a man and his heirs for ever, Fee tail; a limited 
fee, to a perſon and the heirs of his body begotten. Cur- 
teſy tenure ; where a man having married a woman ſei- 
ſed in fee, &c. has iſſue born alive by her, in which 
caſe, after her death, the huſband is tenant by the cur- 
teſy of England, Tenure in dower ; is where a widow 
holds, for her life, a third part of her huſband's land, 
whereof he was ſeiſed in fee at any time during the cover- 
ture, There is alſo a tenure for life, or years, when 
lands are held for thoſe terms on reſerved rents. Copy- 
holy tenure, is a holding for lives, or in fee, at the will 
of the lord, aecording to the cuſtom of the manor. For 


Law, Tit. xi. 

TEPID, a term uſed by writers on mineral waters, Cc. 
to expreſs ſuch of them as have a leſs ſenſible cold than 
common water. 

TERCE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xvi. 24. 

TERCERA, one of the largeſt of the Azores or weſtern 
iſlands, fituated in the Atlantic ocean: W. long. 289; 
and N. lat. 39“. | 

TEREBINTHUS, in botany. See P1sTacia. 

TERES, in anatomy. See Av ATOuv, P.195. 

TERGOWISCO, the capital of Wallachia, in European 
Turky, eighty miles ſouth-eaſt of Hermanſtat in Tranſil- 
vania: E. long. 2630“, N. lat. 45 35. 
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the ſeveral kinds of tenure or holding in Scotland, ſee 


1 
TERM, in general, ſigniſies much the ſame with dourduy 


or limit. 

Teau, in law, is generally taken for a limitation 
eſtate : as a leaſe for term of life, or years, 
Tz xm, in grammar, denotes ſome word or expreſſon d; 

language. 

Tsau in the arts, or Term of art, is a word which he. 
ſides the literal and popular meaning ich it has, 11 
have, in common language, bears a further and peculuy 
meaning in ſome art or ſcience. 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the 
Romans, in honour of the god Terminus, 

TERMINATION, ,in grammar, the ending of a wars, g 
laſt ſyllable thereof. 4 | 

TERNATE, the moſt northerly of the Molucca or Cloe 
iſlands, in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch. 

TERRA. See GeoGraArny, and ASTRONOMY, 

TzzxzA Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for 2 «x, 
tinent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands, 

TERRA DEL roco, anifland of South-Amer ca, from whid 
it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Magellan. 

TEzxr#& filius, SON or THE EARTH, a ſtudent of th 
univerſity of Oxford, formerly appointed, in public 205 
to make jeſting and fatyrical ſpeeches againſt the me 
2 thereof, to tax them with any growing corrupticns, 

© INE 

TERRACE, a walk or bank of earth, raiſed in a guin 
or court, to a due elevation, for a proſpect. 

TERRAQUEOUS, in geography, an appellation girzau 
our globe, becauſe conſiſting of land and water. 

TERRELLA, an appellation given to a loadſtone, vba 
turned into a ſpherical figure, and is placed ſo, that it 
poles and equator, c. correſpond to the poles and tqu. 
tor of the world; as being a juſt repreſentation of it: 
great magnetical globe which we inhabit, 

TERRESTRIAL, ſomething partaking of the nature « 
earth, or belonging to the globe of the earth: thus 
ſay, the terreſtrial globe, &c.. | 

TERRIER, a book, or roll, wherein the ſeveral lands, & 
ther of a private perſon, or of a town, college, chu, 

&c. are deſcribed. It ſhould contain the number of act 
and the fite, boundaries, tenants names, Gc. of each pas 
or parcel. 
Tzxxitx is alſo uſed for a ſmall hound. See Cann 
TERRITORY, in geograpby, denotes an extent or cid 
paſs of land, within the bounds, or belonging 10 ® 
juriſdiction, of any ſtate, city, or other ſabdivifion 04 
country. ; 
TERROVUEN, a town of Artois, in the French Netherlant! 
ſituated on the river Lis, fix miles ſouth of St Ont. 
TERTIAN, ia medicine. See MaDicixs, p. 0' 
TERTIATE a great gun, in gunnery, is to examine” 
thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to ju 
of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſufacies) 
fortified, This is uſually done with a pair of le 
compaſſes; and if the piece be home bored, the _ 
leſs by the height, divided by 2, is the thickneſs 8® 
place. bs 
TERVEL, a city of Arragon, in Spain, ſiiuated _ | 
river Guadalavira, ſeventy-five miles ſouth of Sattag 
W. long. 19 20“, N. lat. 40% 33“ ; 
TESSELATED rave r thoſe of rich Moſaic 7 


of lime 01 
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made of curious ſquare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called 
teſſelz, from their reſembling dice. 

TESSIN, a river of Italy, which, takiag its riſe in the 
Alps, runs through the country of the Griſons and the 
jake Maggior; and then, turning ſouth-eaſt through the 
Milaneſe, paſſes by Pavia, and falls into the Po, a little 

elow that city. 

TEST, a veſſel of the nature of the coppel, uſed for large 
quantities of metals at once. 

TzsT-LIQUOR, a liquer uſed by dealers in brandies, to 
prove whether they be genuine, or mixed with home-ſpi- 
rits. This liquor is nothing but a green or white vitriol, 
diſſolved in far water; for a few drops of it being let 
fall ioto a glaſs of old French brandy, will turn the whole 
to a purple, or fine violet colour; and by the ſtrength or 
paleneſs of this colour, the dealers judge the brandy to be 
— or mixed, in different proportions, with home- 

irits, | 

8 a ſtatute 25 Car. II. cap. 2. which requires 
all officers, both civil and military, to take the oaths and 
teſt, viz. the ſacrament, according to the rites and ce- 
remonies of the church of England; for the neglect where- 
of, a perſon executing any office mentioned in that ſtatute, 
forfeits the ſum of 5001. recoverable by action of debt. 

TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory,, an epithet given to 
animals covered with a ſhell, as tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl- 
fiſh, Cc. 

TESTAMENT. See Law, Tit, xxvin. 2. 

TESTATOR, the perſon who makes his will and teſtament. 

TESTES, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 270. 

TESTIMONY. See EviDeNCE. 

TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus belonging to the order 
of amphibia reptilia, It has four legs and a tail, and 
the body is covered with a ſtrong ſhell. There are 15 
ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in their 
feet. The midas, or common turtle, is found at the Aſ- 
cenſion iſle, and many other ſouthern iſlands, The ſhell 
of this animal is ſo ſtrong, that ſeveral men may ftand up- 
on it without injury. It lays membranaceous eggs in 
round holes which it digs in the ſand. The turtle is ſaid 
to continue ſeveral weeks in the acts of copulation. It 
grows to a valt fize, ſome having keen found to weigh 
480 pounds, | 

The Americans $29d ſo good account in catching turtle, 
that they have made themſelves very expert at it: they 
watch them from their neſts on ſhore, in moon-light 
nights; and, before they reach the ſea, turn them on 
their backs, and leave them till moraing ; when they are 
fure to find them, fince they are utterly unable to reco- 
ver their former poſture : at other times they hunt them 
in boats, with a peculiar kind of ſpear, ſtriking them 
with it through the ſhell; and as there is a cord faſtened 
to the ſpear, they are taken much in the ſame manner as 
the whales, 

Trsrupo, in antiquity, was particularly uſed among the 
poets, c. for the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was origi- 
nally made by its inventor Mercury, of the black or hol- 
low ſhell of the teſtado aquatica, or ſea- tortoiſe, which 
he accidentally found on the banks of the river Nile. 
£3TUDo, in the military art of the ancients, was a kind 
of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole com- 


Pany, made themſelves of their bucklers, by holding them 


up. over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other, 
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This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtone? 
&c. thrown upon them, efpecially thoſe thrown from a- 
bove, when they went to the aſſault. 

Tssrupo was alſo a kind of large wooden tower, which 
moved on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with buljocks 
hides flead, ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they ap- 
proached the walls to mine them, or to batter them with 
rams. 

It was called teſtado, from the ſtrength of its roof, 
which covered the workmen as the ſhell does the tortoiſe. 

TETANUS, in medicine, a convulſive motion that makes 
any part rigid or inflexible, 8 

TETHYS, a genus of inſects belonging to the order of 
vermes molluſca. The body is oblong, fleſhy, and with- 
out feet ; the mouth conſiſts of a cylindrical proboſcis 
under the duplicature of a lip; and there are two fora- 
mina at the left ſide of the neck, The ſpecies are two, 
both inhabitants of the ocean. ; 

TETICACO, a great lake of Peru, more than two hun- 
dred miles in circumference : the towns ſituated on this 

lake are eſteemed the moſt delightful in all South America. 

TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria te- 
tragynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of ſix leaves; and there 
are four capſules, There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
America, 

TETRACHORD, in the ancient muſick, a concord conſiſt- 
ing of four degrees or intervals, and four terms or ſounds ; 
called alſo by the ancients diateſſaron, and by us a fourth. 

TETRADECARHOMBIS, io natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, expreſ- 

fing a rhomboidal body, conſiſting of fourteen planes. 

The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it 
are exactly of the ſame form with the common ſelenitæ; 
but that each of the end- planes is divided into two; and 
2 are, by this means, eight of theſe planes, inſtead of 
our. 

TETRADIAPASON, a muſical chord, otherwiſe called 
a quadruple diapaſon, or eighth. . 

TETRADYNAMIA, in botany. See BoTaxr, p. 635. 

TETRAEDRON, in geometry, one of the five regular or 
platonic bodies or ſolids, comprehended under four equi- 
lateral and equal triangles. 1 

TETRAGON, in geometry, a general name for any four - 
ſided figure, as a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, or tra- 
pe zium. 

TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria pen- 
tagynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of four ſegments ; it 
hasno corolla ; and the drupa has four fides, and four cells, 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of Æthiopia. 

TETRAGONOTHECA, in botany, a genus of the ſyn- 
geneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. The receptacle is pa- 
leaceous ; it has no pappus ; and the calix confiſts of one 
leaf, divided into four plain ſegments. There is but one 
ſpecies, a native of Virginia, 

TETRAGRAMMATON, a denomination given by the 
Greeks to the Hebrew name of God, Jehovah, becauſe 
conſiſting of four letters. 


TETRANDRIA, in botany. 


See BoTANY, p. 635. 

TETRAO, in ornithelogy, a genus of birds, of the order 
of gallinæ, diſtinguiſhed by having the part of the fore- 
head near the eyes naked and papilloſe. There are 20 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed principally by their colour, their- 
having rough or naked feet, &c.. 

; TETRA. 
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TETRAPETALOUS, in-borany;” an epithet given to 
flowers that conſiſt of four ſingle petals or leaves. 


TETRAPHARMACUM, ſigaißes any remedy conſiſting 


of tour ingredients. | | 
TETRAPTERA, a name given to inſets which have four 
Wings. 37 
TETRAPTOFE, in grammar, à name given to ſuch de- 
tefive nouns as have only four caſes ; ſuch are vicis, pe- 
cudis, fardis, &c. as being deprived of the norainative 
and vocative ſingula. | 
TETRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
geaus of ſpars, influenced in their ſhape by an admixture 
of particles of tin, and found in form of broad-bortomed 
pyramids of four ſides. , 
TETRARCH, a prince who holds and governs a fourth 
part of a kingdom. Such originally was the import of 
the title tetrarch; but it was atterwards applied to any 
petty kiog or ſovereign. 

TETRASTYLE, ia the ancient architecture, a building, 

and particularly a temple, with four columns in its froat. 
TETUAN, a town of the empire of Morocco, ſituated a- 
bout eight miles from the bay of that name, juſt within 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar: W. long. 635, N. lat. 35% 40. 

TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs. The upper lip of the corolla is bipartite. 
There are 31 ſpecies, four of them natives of Britain, viz. 
the ſcordium, or water germander, the leaves of which 
are ſaid to be deobſtruent, diuretic, and ſudoriſic; the 
chamedrys, or germander, the leaves, tops, and ſeeds of 
which are {aid to be ſudorific, diuretic, &c.; the chamz- 
pitys, or ground pine, the leaves of which are recommend- 
ed as aperient and ;vulnerary; and the ſcorodonia, or 
wood-ſage. | 

TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teutons, an an- 
cient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts 
of the German ocean : thus, the Teutonic language 1s 
the ancient language of Germany, which is ranked among 
the mother tongues. The Teutonic is now called the 
German or Dutch. 

Tsuroxic ORDER, a military order of knights, eſtabliſh- 
ed towards the cloſe of the twelfth century, and thus cal- 
led as conſiſting chiefly of Germans or Teurons. The 
origin, Cc. of the Teutonic order, is ſaid to be this. The 
Chriſtians, under Guy of Lufigoan, laying ſiege to Acre, 
or Acon, a city of Syria, on the borders of the Holy 
Land, ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, touched 
with compaſhon for the ſick and wounded of the army, 
who wanted common neceſſaries, ſet on foot a kind of 
boſpital under a tent, which they made of a ſhip's fail, 
and here betook themſelves to a charitable attendance on 
them, This ſtarted a thought of eſtabliſhing a third mi- 
litary order, in imitation of the templars and hoſpitalers. 
The deſign was approved of by the patriarch of Jeruia- 
lem, the archbiſhops and biſhops of the neiphbouring 
places, the king of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the temple 
and hoſpital, and the German lords and prelates then in 
the Holy Land; and pope Calixtus III. confirmed it by 
his bull, and the new order was called the order of the 
T-utonic knights of the houſe of St. Mary at Jeruſalem. 
The pope granted them all the privileges of the Templars 
and Hoſpitalers of St. John, excepting that they were to 

be ſubject to the patriarchs and other prelates, aad that 

they ſhould pay tithe of what they poſſeſſed, 


* 
* 


TEWESBURY, a borough-town of Gloceſlerſhire, 

ted on the river Severn, ten miles north of Gloceſiet 
It ſends two members to parliament. : 

TEXEL, an ifland of Holland, fituated at the entrance gf 
the Zuyder-lea, parted from the continent of Holland by a 
narrow channel, through which moſt ſhips bound to An. 
ſterdam paſs, 

TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed to gloſs gr 
commentary, and ſignifying an original diſcoerle exclu- 
five of any note or interpretation. 

TEXTURE, properly denotes the arrangement and cohe. 
ſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads interwoven or en- 
tangled among each other, as in the webs of ſpiders, oc 
in cloths, ſtuffs, &c. 

THALAMI nervorum opticorum. See AxaTonyr, p, 
236. 

THALIA, in botany, a genus of the monandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five waved petals; and the 
drupa has a double-celled nucleus. There is but one ipe- 
cies, a native of America. 

THALICTRUM, in botany, a genus of the polyandria 
polygynia claſs. The corolla conkiits of five petals ; it has 
no corolla; and the ſeeds are naked. There are 14 ipe- 
cies, three of them natives of Britain, viz. the flavum, or 
meadow-rue; the minus, or lefſer meadow-rue ; and the 
alpinum, or mountaia meadow. rue | 

THAMES, a great navigable river of England, compoled 
chiefly of the river Iſis and Thame; ef which the Lis is 
much the largeſt, and runs the longeſt courſe, riſiag oa 
the confines of Glocefterſhire. At Lechlade it becomes 
navigable, from whence it continues its courſe north-calt 
to oxford, where it receives the Charwell; from Oxford 
it runs ſouth-ealt to Abipgton, and ſo to Dorcheſtet, 
where it receives the Thame, and continues its courle 
ſouth-eaſt to Windſor, and thence runs ealt to Lundon, 
and continues the ſame courſe to the ſea, receiving the 
river Medway near the mouth of it. The Thame is but 
a ſmall river, which riſing near Tring in Hertfordſiure, 
eroſſes the county of Backs, and falls into the Is a 
Dorcheſter. | . 

THANE, or TrAix, a name of an ancient dignity among 
the Engliſh and Scots, or Anglo-Saxons. Skene makes 
thane to be a dignity equal to the ſon of an car]. Cam- 
den will have it, that thanes were only dignified by the 
offices they bore, There were two kinds or orders of 
thanes; the king's thanes, and the ordinary thanes. The 

firſt were thoſe who attended the king in his courts, and 
who held lands immediately of the king. The ordinary 
'thanes, or the thani minores, were the lords of the ma- 
nors, who had particular juriidiction within their limit, 
and over their own tenants; theſe changed their names ict 
that of barons, and hence their courts are called courts- 
baron to this day. 274 
THANET, a little iſland of eaſt Kent, formed by be 
branches of the Stour and the ſea. 2 
THAPSIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria dig 
claſs. The fruit is oblong, and ſurrounded with a men” 
brane. There are four ſpecies, none of them natives et 
Britain. ; 
THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid ſtate, 
by the warmth of the air, &c. See FrxEEZING. 
THEA. in botany, See TEA. 0 
THEATINES, a religious order in the Romiſh chared, © 
a a: 
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then biſhop of Theate, or Chiete, ia the kingdom of 
Naples, and afterwards pope, under the name of Paul 


Boniface, and Conſiglieri. Theſe four pious men, deſi- 
ring to reform the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, laid the foundation 
of an order of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 1524. 
Pope Clement VII. approved the inſtitute, and permitted 
the drethren to make the three religious vows, to elect a 
$1perior every three years, and to draw up ſtatutes for 
the regulation of the order. They firſt endeavoured, by 
their example, to revive among the clergy the poverty of 
the apoſtles and firſt diſciples of our Saviour, and were 
the firſt who aſſumed the title of regular clerks. 

THEATRE, a public edifice for the exhibiting of ſcenic 

ſpectacles, or ſhews, to the people; comprehending not 

only the eminence on which the actors appear, and the 
action paſſes, but alſo the whole area of the place common 
to he actors and ſpectators. 

THEBAID, a celebrated heroic poem of Statius, the ſub- 

j2c® whereof is the civil war of Thebes, between the two 

brothers Eteocles and Polynices ; or, Thebes taken by 

Theſeus. 

THEBES, the name of an ancient city in upper Egypt, 

now in ruins ; as alſo an ancient city of Achaia, row a 

province of European Turky. 

THEFT. See Law, Tit. xxxii. 28. 

THEISM. See Dersm. 

THELEGONUM., in botany, a genus of the monœcia 

polyandria claſs, The calix both of male and female con 

liſts of two ſegments ; neither of them have any corolla; 

the ſtamina are 12; and the female has one ſtylus, and a 

coriaceous capſule, with one cell and one ſeed. There 

is but one ſpecies, a native of Italy. 

THEME, denotes the ſubject of an exerciſe, for young 

ſtudents to write or compoſe on. 

THENAR, in anatomy. See Anatomy, p. 200. - 

THEOBROMA, the CHOCOLATE-NUT-TREE, in botany, 

a genus of the polyadelphia pentandria claſs. The corolla 

conſiſts of five petals ; the nectarium is bell-ſhaped ; and 

the fruit is a woody cortex, of an unequal ſurface, with 

tive ridges. There are two ſpecies, both natives of A- 

merica. 

THEOCRACY, in matters of government, a ſtate govern- 
ed by the immediate direction of God alone: ſuch was 
a W 2 goverament of the Jews, before the time of 

sul. 

THEODOLITE, a mathematical inſtrument much uſed in 
ſurveying, See GOM rx, p. 701. 

THEOGONY, chat branch of the heathen theology, which 
taught the genealogy of their gods. 

THEOLOGY. See RaII Gion. 

THEOPHRASTA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monegynia claſs. The corolla is bell-ſhaped, with obtuſe 
egments; and the capſule has ene round large cell, and 
no ond: There is but one ſpecies, a native of A- 

erica. 


TH EOREM. a ſpeculative propoſition, demonſtrating the 
properties of any ſubject. 
HEORETIC, ſomething relating to theory, or that ter- 
a>, in tpeci:lation, Sce TnRORY. 


HEORY, in general, denotes any doctrine which termi- 
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Iv. The names of the other founders were Gaetan, 
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tical uſes and application thereaf. 


THERAPEUTA, a term applied to'thoſe who are wholly x 


employed in the ſervice of religion. Ibis general term 
has been applied to particular ſects of men, conceraing 
whom there have been great diſputes among the learned. 


THERAPEUTICS, chat part of medicine which zcquaints 


- us with the rules that are to be obſerved, and the medi- 
cines to be employed in the cure of diſeaſes. 

THERAPHIM, certain images, or ſuperſtitious figures, 
mentioned in ſcripture, Some Jewiſh writers tell us, 
the theraphim were effigies of human heads, placed in 
niches, and conſulted as oracles. Others ſay, they were 
taliſmans, or figures of metal, caſt and engraved under 
certain aſpects of the planets ; to which they aſcribed ex- 
traordinary effects. 

THERIACA AxprxomaAcHi, a compound medicine, made 
in the form of an electuary. 

THERME, artificial hot baths, much uſed by the Ro- 
mans. a 

TIIERMOME TER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the in- 
creaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold of the air, by 


means of the elaſtic and expanſive power of bodies of the 


fluid fort, See PNEUMATICS, p. 486. 

THES EA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Atheni- 
ans, in honour of Theſeus, conſiſting of ſports and games, 
with mirth and banquets : ſuch as were poor, and unable 
to contribute to them, were entertained at the public ex- 
pence. 

THESIS, a general poſition which a perſon advances, and 
offers to maintain. In colleges it is frequent to have pla- 
cards, containing a number of them, in theology, in me- 
dicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c. \\ 

THESIUM, is botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of one leaf, into which 
the ſtamina are inferred ; there is but one ſeed. The 
ſpecies are ſeven, only one of them, viz. the linophyllon, 
or baſtard toad-flax, a native of Britain. 

THESSALY, now called Janna, a province of European 
Turkey, bounded by Macedonia, on the north; by the 
Archipelago, on the eaſt ; by Achaia, or Livadia, on 
the ſouth ; and by Epirus, on the welt. | 

THETFORD, the county-town of Norfolk, ſituated 
twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Norwich. It ſends two 
members to parliament. 725 

THEURGY, a name given to that part of magic called 
white magic, or the white art. Thoſe who have written 
of magic have divided it into three kinds: the firſt is 
theurgy, as operating by divine means : the ſecond, na- 


tural magic, performed by the powers of pature: and 


the third, necromancy, which they imagined proceeded 
from invoking dæmons. | 
THIBET, one of the moſt powerful of the Tartar king- 
doms, having Chica on tha eaſt, and India on the weſt, 
THIGH, in anatomy. See AXATOMY, P. 182, 203. 
THIMBLE, an iaſtrument made of braſs, ſilver, iron, c. 
put on the finger to thruſt a needle through any cloth, 
filk, Cc. uſed by all ſeamſtreſſes, raylors, &c.- 
THINKING, 2 general name for any act or operation of 
the mind. See Locicx, and METaraysSics. 
THIRLAGE. See Law, Tit. xvi. 12. 
THIRSK, a borough-town in the porth-riding of York- 
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THISTLE, in botany. 
Order of the Tuisr LE, or of St Ana, 2 


* . 


. 
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ſhire,..Gtuated on the rixex Swale, ſpxzees miles north - 


welt, of Tork. It lends two members to parliament. them, and to ſollicit their- a 
THIRST, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſing from a deficiency in i 


the ſaliva to moiſten the inward parts of the mouth; 


hence ariſes a ſtrong deſire for drink: it is a ſymptom ge- 
+ nerally attending feveriſh diſorders. 


See Carnpuus.. 


o 


der of knighthood in Scotland, the riſe and inſtitution 
whereof is variouſly related by different authors. Lefley, 


biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the night before the battle 


banners. 


between Athelſtan king of Northumberland, and Hungus 
king of the Picts, a bright croſs, in form of that where» 
on St Andrew (the tutelar faint of Scotland) ſuffered 
martyrdom, appeared to Hungus ; who having gained the 
victory, ever after bore the figure of that croſs on his 
Others aſſert, that Achaivs king of Scotland 


_ firit inſtituted this order, after having made the famous 


. 


league offenſive and defenſive with Charlemagne king of 
France, Bur although the thiltle had been acknowledg- 
ed as the ſymbol of the kingdom of Scotland from the 
reign of Achaius, yet ſome refer the beginning of this 
order to Charles VII. of France Others place the 
foundation of it as low as the year 1500. | 

The chief and principal enſign is a gold collar compo- 
fed of thiſtles and ſprigs of rue interlinked with amulets of 
gold, having pendent thereunto the image of zt Andrew 
with his croſs, and the motto, NENo ME IMPUNE 14 
CESSET. | 

The ordinary or common enſign worn by the knights, 
is 2 (tar of four ſilver points, and over them a green cir- 
ele, bordered and lettered with gold, containing the ſaid 
motto, and in the centre is a thiſtle proper; all which 


* 


is embroidered on their left breaſt, and worn with the 


collar, with a green ribband over the left ſnoulder, and 
brought under the right arm; pendent thereto is the i- 
mage of St Andrew, with his croſs, in a purple robe, 
within an oval of gold enamelled vert, with the former 
motto: but ſometimes they wear, encircled in the ſame 
manner, a thiſtle crowned. | 
About the time of the reformation, this order was 
dropped, till James II. of England reſumed it, by crea- 
ting eight knights : however, the revolution unſettled it 


again, and it lay neglected till queen Anne, in 1703, re- 


ſtored it to the primitive deſign, of twelve knights of St 
Andrew. 


ASPI, iv botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſilicu- 


Ioſa claſs. The pod is emarginated, heart-ſhaped, con- 


..7, \Taining many feeds. There are ten ſpecies, fix of them 


natives of Britain, viz. the campeſtre, or mithridate ; 
the arvenſe, or treacle-muſtard ; the perfoliatum, or 


perfoliate treacle-muſtard ; the furtum, or perennial 


mithridate muſtard; the montanum, or mountain mith- 
ridate-muſtard ; and the burſa paſtoris, or ſhepherd's 


purfe. 


THOM ZANS, Tuonisrs, or Chriſtians of St Tuomas, 


a people of the Eaſt-Indies, who, accerding to the tra- 


dition. received the Goſpel from St Thomas. Upon the 
arrival of the Portugueſe at Calicut, in their firſt voyage 
to the Indies, they met with ancient Chriſtians, who pre- 
tended to be deſcendedfrom thoſe converted by St Thomas, 
The Thomæans being informed of a new people arrived a- 
mong them, who bore a particular veceration for the 
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military or- 


adors to them, to mak: an alſianot wig 
ance againſt the Gen. 

they were greatly oppreſſed, A fh. 
ture of Pon with a total interruption of Nalon 

ſometimes for ſeveral years. together, occaſioned th, 

horrible chaos their religion was in at the arriyal of tle 


croſs, ſe ot 


princes, by wham 


Portugueſe; for a ſpecimen whereof we ſhall add their 


manner of celebratiog the euchariſt: Over their altar wa 
a kind of gallery; and while the prieſt was ſaying the be 
ginning of the office below, a cake of flour of rice +, 
frying in oil, or butter, above; when enough, the cle 
was let down in a baſket upon the altar, where the pred 
conſecrated it: as to the other ſpecies, for wine th: 
uſed a kind of brandy or arrack, variouſly prepared i 
that country. Nor was their ordination much mor>re, 
ar the archdeacon, who was ſometimes more n. 
peed than the „ himſeif, frequently ordaing 

prieſts: their other abuſes were infinite, The Portuguel, 
for theſe two lalt centuries, have laboured the reforms 
tion of this church, and have employed both the eee 
ſiaſtic and ſecular power therein: for this end they bat 
called the Thomzan biſhops to the council at Goa, hr 
inſtructed, charged them, &c. and even ſeat them for 
inſtruction to Portugal and Rome; but finding that the 
were (till apt to relapfe at their return, and that oo good 
was like to be done with them, they reſolved to exclut: 
them once for all, and to appoint an European biſhop in 
their room. Theſe proceedings have rendered the Fu- 
tugueſe infinitely odious to the Thomeans. 

St THOMAS, a city of the hither India, on the coalt d 

Coromandel, three miles ſouth of Fort St George; iu 

ject to the Portugueſe, 

St Tromas is alſo an iſland in the Atlantic oceao, fitute 
under the equator, in 8 E. long. 

St Twomas is alſo a town of Guiana, in South Ameri, 
ſituated on the river Oronoko ; ſubject to Spain. 


St. Thomas's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian chwd, 


obſerved on Dec. 21. in commemoration of St Thoms 
the apoſtle. | 
S. Thomas of Canterbury's day, a feſtival of the Ronih 
church, obſerved on Dec. 29. in memory. of Thonil 
Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was murder. 
or, as the Romanilts ſay, martyred, in the reign of kn; 
Henry II. ; 1 
THOMISM, the doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas, 2nd i 
followers the Thomiſts, chiefly with regard to predeflins 
tion and grace, There is ſome doubt what the true 5 
nuine thomiſm is, but there are authors who dilting i 
the thomiſm of St Thomas from that of the domin ce 
Others again make thomiſm no other than a kind o jan 
ſeniſm diſguiſed : but janſeniſm, it is known, bas *® 
condemned by the popes, which pure thomiſm never w 
in effect, the writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who " 
appointed by their order to lay down and defend, betor 
the holy ſee, the dogmata of their ſchool, have hace bes 
reputed the rule of pure thomiſm, r 
THOMISTS, a ſect of ſchool-divines, 
miſm. See the preceding article. 
THORACIC pucr. See Ax AToux, p. 282. 
THORAX, in anatomy. See Ax AToMxv, p 277: ik 
THORN, a city of Poland, in the province of regal P N 
ſityated on the river Viſtula: E. long. 197, and N * 
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who maintain tho 
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HORNBURY, a market town of Gloceſterſhire, fituated 5 
8 twenty miles ſouth · weſt of Gloceſter. 0 | 


of the Thames formerly, where Weltmioſter-abbey now 
ſtands. | : , 
Ta0rNgv-1SLAND is alſo an iſland ſituated in a bay of the 
Eaſt channel, between Chicheſter and Portſmouth. 


on the operations of the mind, and even for the opera- 
tions themſelves, Wn n 
THOULON, or Tovron, a port- town of Provence, in 
France, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean ſea: E. 
E. long. 6“, and N. lat. 430 5 
THOULOSE, or Tourosk, a city of France, capital of 
the city of Languedoc, ſituated on the river Garonne: 
E. logg. 19 5', and N lat. 43* 40. | 
THRACE, a province of European Turky, ſituated on the 
north fide of the Propontis. 
THRASHING, or Tarts#1xG, in agriculture, the art 
of beating the corn out of the ears. 
There are two ways of ſeparating corn from the ear ; 
the firſt by beating it with a flail, which is properly what 
is called thraſhing. The other method, ſtill practiſed in 
ſeveral countries, is to make mules, or horſes, trample 
on it, backwards and forwards ; this is properly what the 
ancients called tritura and trituratio. The Hebrews uſed 
oxen therein, and ſometimes yoked four together for this 
purpoſe. Another way among the ancients was with a 
kind of fledge, made of boards joined together, and 
loaden with ſtones or iron, upon which a man was mount- 
ed, and the whole drawn over the corn by horſes : this 
inſtrument was called traha, or tribula. 
THRAVE of corn, twenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks 
of fix ſheaves to the ſhock; though, in ſome countries, 
they only reckon twelve ſhocks to the thrave. 
THRICHECHUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds be- 
longing to the order of bruta. There are no fore teeth 
in either jaw; the deg-teeth in the upper jaw are ſolita- 
ry; the lips are doubled; and in place of the two hind 
lege, they have a broad fieſhy tail or fin. There are two 
ſpecies, viz. 1. The roſmarinus, morſe, ſea-horſe, or 
wall- roſe, has the dog-teeth of the upper jaw protruded 


within the polar circle, It grunts like a hog, and is a- 
bout the ſize of a bull. 2 The monatus, or ſea-cow, 
has the dog-teeth not protruded, It is found in the 


: American and Indian ocean, principally at the mouths of 
: rivers, It feeds upon fea-weeds, and is about twelve feet 
g long. The females have, between the pectoral fins, two 
# large, round, and fair breſts ; and both ſexes bave the 
p parts of generation, and the navel, perfectly reſembling 
e thoſe of the human ſpecies: there is no doubt but all 
p the fables concerning mermaids, mermen, and ſyrens, 


took their riſe from an imperfe& view of this animal. 
THRIPS, a genus of inſects belonging to the order of he- 
miptera. The beak is obſcure; the feelers are of an e- 
qual length with the breaſt ; the body is linear; and it 
as four ſtrait wings lying croſs-ways upon the back. 
There are five ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour. 


bead and the ſhoulders, wherein is the guller, 
ONE, a royal ſeat, or chair of Rate, enriched with 
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THORNBACK, in ichthyology. | See Ritt. by 


EY.-1$LAND, an iſland' made by the branches mot 2d | 
TE the Thames fo THROWSTER, one who prepares raw ſilk for the weaver, 


THOUGHT, a general name for all the ideas conſequent 


out of the mouth. This animal is found in the ocean, 


ROAT, the anterior part of an animal, between the 


OI. E 


ordaftzents of architecture und feulpture, raiſed on one or 


more ſteps, and edvered? with a Kind of canopy: Such 


are the thrones ia the rooms of audience of kings and 


other ſovereigns, 1690 265 Hot 


| by cleanfing and twiſting it. 
THRUSH, ia ornithology. See Tuxvus. - 
THULE, of the ancients, fuppoſed to be the iſlands of 
Orcades. IS HWTZDD CG. cen 

THUMB, in anatomy, one of the parts or extremities of 

” the hand. See AuAroux, p. 181. | 

THUMMIM. See Urn. he 1 

THUNDER, a noiſe in the regions of the air, excited by 

- ſudden flaſhes of lightning. See ELEcTaricity, p. 
e 

THURINGIA LANDGRAVIATSE, one of the diviſions of the 
circle of Upper Saxony, in Germany, having the duchy 
of Magdeburg on the north, and Franconia on the ſouth, 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtian week, but the 
ſixth day of that of the Jews, ; 

THURSO, a port-town of Caithneſs, in Scotland, ſituated 
on the Caledonian ocean, fifteen miles ſouth - weſt. of. 
Dungſby-head. 

THUYA, in botany, a genus of the moncecia monade[phia; 

claſs. The calix of the male is an amentum, that of the 
female a ſtrobilus; neither of them have any corolla; 
there is one piſtillum, and one nut ſurrounded with an 


emarginated wing. The ſpecies are three, all natives of 


warm countries. 

THYMUS, ia botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs. The calix is bilabiated, and the faux is 
ſhut up with hairs. There are eight ſpecies, two of them 
natives of Britain, viz. the ſerpillum, or common thyme ; 
and the acinos, or wild baſil. 

Tu ruvs, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 278. 


THYROARYTANOIDES, in anatomy. See Av Aro- 


MY, p. 301. 
THYROIDE ARTII AGE. See ANATOMY, p. 300. 


THYRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre which the poets put 


into the hand of Bacchus. And wherewith they fur- 
niſhed the menades in their bacchanalia. 

TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith the ancient Per- 
ſians covered their head; and which the Armenians, and 
kings of Pontus, ſtill wear on medals; theſe laſt, becauſe 
deſcended from the Perſians. 

T14Ra is alſo the name of the pope's triple crown. 

TIBER, a great river of Italy, which runs through the 
pope's territories, paſſing by Perugia and Orvietto; and 
having viſited Rome, falls into the Tuſcan ſea at Oſtia, 
fifteen miles below that city. 

TIBIA, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 183. 

ITIBIALIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 209. 

TIDES. See ASTRONOMY, p. 473- 

T1iDz-WAITERS, or T1DESMEN, are inferior officers be- 

longing to the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe employment it is to 
watch or attend upon: ſhips, until the cuſtoms be paid : 
they get this name from their going on board ſhips, on 
their arrival in the month of the Thames or other port, 
and ſo come up with the tide. 

TIEND, in Scots law, See Law, Tit. xvii. 1, &c. 

TIERCE, or Tz1irce, a meaſure of liquid things, as wine, 


oil, Cc. containing the third part of a pipe, or forty.two, 


gallons. K 
TIERCED, 


TIIIN 

TIERCED, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to be divided 
by any part of the partition-lines, as party, coupy, tran- 
chy, or tailly, into three equal parts of different colours 
or metals. ' 

TIGER, in zoology. See Feris, 

TIGRIS, a large river of Turky in Aſia, which, riſing in 
the mountains of Armenia, runs ſouthward, dividing Diar- 
beck or Meſopotamia, from Curdeſtan or the ancient Af- 
ſyria; and having paſſed by Badgat, joins the Euphrates 
in Evraca Arabic, or the ancient Chaldea. . 

TILBURY, a fortreſs in the county of Eſſex, ſituated on 
the river Thames, oppokte to Graveſend, twenty miles 
eaſt of London. 

TILIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs, The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and the calix 
of five ſepments ; the berry is dry, and round, with five 
cells, and five valves. There are two ſpecies, only one 
of them, viz. the Europea, or lime-tree, a native of 
Britain. 

TiLLAA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria tetragyoia 

_ claſs, The calix conſiſts of three ſegments, and the co- 
rojla of three equal petals; and there are three caplules 
containing three ſeeds. The ſpecies are two, none of 
them natives ot Britain. 

TILLANDSIA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of three perſiſtent ſeg- 
ments; the corolla is bell-ſhaped, with three ſegments ; 
the capſule has one cell, containing a ſingle pappous ſeed. 
There are nine ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

TILLER fa /Þip, a ſtrong piece of wood faſtened in the 


head of the rudder, and in ſmall ſhips and boats called 
the helm. 


TILLAGE. See AcrICULTURE, p. 54. 


o 


TIMAR, a tract or portion of land, which the grand ſegß- 


nior grants to a perſon on condition of ſerving him in a 
war on horſe-bxck. Hence, thoſe who enjoy ſuch lands 
are called timariots. 

TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods. 

TIME, a ſucceſhon of phznomena in the univerſe; or a 
mode of duration marked by certain periods or meaſures, 
chiefly by the motion and revolution of the ſun, See 
ASTRONOMY, p. 489. 

Tims, in muſick, is an affection of ſound, whereby we de- 
nominate it long or ſhort, with regard to its continuance 
in the ſame degree of time. See Musicx. 

TIMOR, and iſland in the Indian ocean, fituated between 
1229 and 1269 of eaſt long, and between 89 and 10 
{outh lat. 

it is in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and ſaid to have gold 
mines. 

TIN. See CHEMISTRY, p. $3, 105, 135. 

TINCTURE, in pharmacy and chemiltry, a ſeparation of 
the finer and more volatile parts of a mixed body, made by 
means of a proper menſtruum difſulying and retaining the 
ſame. | | 

TixCTURE, in heraldry, the hue or colour of any thing in 
coat armour, under which denomination may be alſo in- 
cluded the two metals, or and argent, becauſe they are 
often repreſented by yellow and white. 

TINE. There are two rivers of this name ; the one called 
North-Tine, which riſes on the borders of Scotland; 
and the other South-Tine, which riſes on the confines 

of Cumberland; the one iunning {outh-ealt, and the other 
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north. eaſt i they uaite their waters at Hexham, and co. 

| trnuing to run eaſt, divide the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, paſſing by Newcaſtle, and falling ing 
the German ſea at Tinmouth, | 

TINMOUTH, a \ gp eg of Northumberland, ſituated 
on the German ſea, at the mouth of the river Tine, ſerca 
miles eaſt of Newcaſtle. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted 

tin, or with tin reduced to a very tine leaf, Lookin 
glaſſes are foliated, or tinned, with thin plates of beaten 
tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied or faſtened 

| thereto by means of quickfilyver.. See Foliatine, 

TINNITUS auzium. See MzDpicixst, p. 156, 

TINUS, in botany, a genus of the enneandria monogynia 
claſs, The calix conlilts of five ſegments, and the co 
rolla of five petals ; the berry has three cells, containing 
one ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Jamaica, 

TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munſter, lying between King's-county on the north, and 
Waterford on the ſouth. | : 

TIPSTAFF, an officer who attends the judges with a kind 
of ſtaff tipt with ſilver, and takes into his charge all pri- 
ſoners who are committed or turned over at a judge's 
chambers. 

TIRE, in the ſea-language, is a row of cannon placed along 
a ſhip's fide, either above upon deck, or below, diſta- 
guiſhed by the epithets of upper and lower tires. 

TIROL, a country of Germany, ia the circle of Auſtria, 
about one hundred and twenty miles long, and ſixty bioad, 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria: it is bounded by Swabia 
and Bavaria on the north, | 

TITANS, in the heathen mythology, the offspring of Ti- 
tan, the elder brother of Satura ; upon whom, and his 
ſon Jupiter, they made war, in order to recover the ſore- 
reignty of which Titan had been deprived. The poets 
repreſent them as a race of giants, ſprung from the ear, 
and invading heaven; and tell us, that Jupiter overcame 


them with thugder, and drove them down to the very 
bottom of hell. 


TITHES. See Titnd, | 
TITLE, an appellation of dignity or quality, given dd 
princes, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
TITMOUSE, ia ornithology. See Parvs. : 
TITUBATION, a kind of libration, or ſhaking, which the 
ancient aſtronomers attributed to the cryſtalline heavens, 
in order to account for certain irregularities which tht) 
obſerved in the motions of the planets. *ag 
TITULAR, denotes a perſon inveſted with a title, in t. 
tue of Which he bolds an office or benefice, whether be 
perform the functions thereof or not. | 
TINER TON, aborough of Devonſhire, ſituated on the fr 
ver Ex, thirteen miles north of Exeter, It ſends t 
members to parliament, ; 
TIVIOT, or Cygvior-mounTains, are high hills oa be 
borders of England and Scotland, | 
'TMESIS, in grammar, a figure whereby a compound word 
is ſeparated into two parts, aud one or more words ple 
ced between them: thus, for guacungne, Virgil lays, 4% 
me cungue vocant ler ræ, &c. 
TOAD, ia zoology. Ses Rana, 
Toa FLAX, in botany. See ANTIRRHINUM. 
TOBACCO, in botany. See NicoTiana. 


TOBAGO, a ſmall iſland ia the bay of Panta 


TO M 
ſituated W. long 827, N. lat. 87. 
Tos ade, is alſo the name of one of the Canbbee iſtands. 


Zourh- America, | 


the capital of Siberia, ſituated at the con- 


SKI, 
TORN E. long. 63%; N. 
mY 


Juence of the rivers Tobal and Iris: 

lat. 57® 30˙ 27 MV 

TOCAT, the capital of Amaſia, in Aſia: E. long: 379, 

3 415 07 8 , 8 

cit a 

9 * — of which are eſteemed the beſt in 
Europe, 


TOES. See Ax ATOM, p. 188. 


mantle; which ſeems to have been of a ſemi-circular form, 
without ſlæeves; differing both in richnefs and largeneſs. 
according to the circum{tances of the wearer, and uſed 
only upon occaſion of appearing in public. 
Every body knows that the toga was the diſtinguiſhing 
maik of a Roman: hence, the jus togæ, or privilege of 
the toga, was the ſame with the prisilege of a Roman ci- 
tizeo, 4. e. the right of wearing a Roman habit, and of 
taking, as they explain it, fire and water through the 
Roman empire, 

TOILS, ſnares or nets uſed by bunters for catching wild 
beaits, as deer, Oc. 
TOILET, a fine cloth of linen, ſilk, or tapeſtry, ſpread o- 
vcr the table in a bed-chamber or dreſſing room, to un- 
dreſs and dreſs upon. X 


a fathom. | 
TOLEDO, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain; the archbi- 
ſhop of which is primate of Spain, &c. and poſſeſſes the 


ted in W. long. 49 12“, and N. lat. 399 45. 
TOLEN, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name, in the 
province of Zealand, in the united Netherlands, ſituated 
four miles north-weſt of Bergenopzoom. 
TOLERATION, in matters of religion, is either civil or 
eecleſiaſtical. Civil toleration, is an immunity and ſafety 
granted by the ſtate to every ſect that does not maintain 
doctrines inconſiſtent with the public peace; and eccle- 
ſiaſtical toleratios, is the allowance which the church 


reputed fundamentals. 

TOLLENON, among the Romans; a warlike machine, 
formed in-this manner: One beam was fixed very deep ia 
the earth, and on the top of it another more than twice as 
long, and moveable upon a centre; on one end of this 
| Croſs-beam were placed a covering of hurdles or planks, 
within which a few ſoldiers were put, and by pulling down 
the other end with ropes, theſe were raiſed above the 
Walls of a befieged town. . | 

| TOLU, a port-town of Terra Firma, firnated on a bay of 
the North. Sea, an hundred miles ſouth- welt of Cartha- 
gena. Y. 
TOLUIFERA, in botany, a genus of the decandria.mono- 
gyma Caſs, The calix is bell ſhaped, and has five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla has fire petals, the loweſt being longeſt, 
and ſomewhar cordated; it has no ſtylus. There is but 
one ſpecies, a native of America. * 

TOMB, includes both the grave or ſepulchre wherein a de- 


act is interred, and the monument erected to preſerve 
bis memory. dts n 
Vor. III. No 98. 


- 


3 


( (39960?) 


CUM 


ſeventy miles north-eaſt 


TOGA, in Roman antiquity, a wide macks gown, or 


TOISE, a French meaſure containing fix of their feet, or 


largeit revenue of any archbiſhop of Europe: it is fatua- 


grants to its members to differ in certain opinions not 


TME, ia matters of rue denotes 2 bound book, or 
writing that juſt makes a value. CNY 
TOMENTUM, among ,botani(ls, the dowoy matter which 
- -grows on the leaves of ſome plans. 
TONE, or Tuns, in mulick, à property of ſound, where - 
by it comes under the relation-of grave and acute; or it 
is the degree of elt vation a ſound has, from the degree 
of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations of the part of ſonorous bo- 
dies. See Mus1cx. A TI 
TONGUE, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 304. A 
TONQUIN, a kingdom of the further India, bounded by 
the provinces of Yunam and Canton, in China, on the 
north; by Cochin China, on the ſouth ; and by the king- 
dom of Laos, on the weſt ; lying between 101 and 108® 
E. long. and between 17 and 26“ N. lat. Its capital 
is Keccio, ot Cachao. 
TONSILS, in anatomy. See AXATOMY, p. 303. 
TONSURE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtotry, a particular manner 
of ſhaving or clipping the hair of ecclefiaftics or monks, 
The ancient tonſute of the clergy was nothing more 
than polling the head, and cutting the hair to a moderate 
degree, for the ſake of decency and gravity : and the 
ſame obſervation is true, with reſpect to the tonſute of 
the ancient monks, But the Romaniſts have carried the 
a ſfair of. tonſure much farther ; the candidate for it kneel- 
ing before the biſhop, who cuts the hair in five different 
parts of the head, viz. before, behind, on each fide, 
and on the crown. | 
TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in general any ſmall in- 
. Nirument; uſed as well for making other more complex 
inſtruments and machines, as in moſt operations in the 
mechanic arts. | 
TOOTH, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 164. 
TooTH-ACH. See MEDICINE, p. 120. | 
TOPARCHY, a little ſtate or ſeigniory, conkitiog only of 
a few cities or towns : or a petty country, governed and 
poſſeſſed by a toparch or lord. TY 
TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a gem called by the ancients , 
chryſolite, as being of a gold-cslour. ; 7 
The topaz, when perfect and free from blemiſhes, is a very 
beautiful and valuable gem; i is, however, very rare in this 
ſtate, It is of the number of thoſe gems which are found 
only inthe round or pebble form, there never having been 
yet ſeen a true and genuine topaz of a columnar figure, 
though the far greater part of what our jewellers call 
ſuch, are in that form. The greateſt part of the true to- 
pazzes are no larger than grains of a coarle ſeed; among 
theſe there are, however, ſome met of the ſize of a pea, 
and ſome much larger, though thoſe are very rare, It 
is of a roundiſh or oblong ſgure in its native or rough 
ſtate, and is uſually flatted on one fide, and is generally of 
a bright ard naturally poliſhed furface, tolerably tranſpa- 
rent. They are ever of à fie yellow colour; but they 
have this, like the other gems, in ſeveral different degtees: 
the ſineſt of all are of a true and perſect gold colour; but 
- there are ſome much deeper, and others extremely pale, 
ſo as to appear ſcarce tinged. The oriental topaz is equal 
to the ruby in hardneſs, and is ſecond oaly to the dia- 
mond 1s luſtre. | "OF bs” 
TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a chalky or ſtony concre- 
tion in any part of the body, as the bladder, kidney, &c, 


but eſpecially in the joints. 
8 O ; TOPICAL 
* 


T1 O. R 
TOPICAL-wmrvpicixss, are the ſame with external ones, 
or thoſe applied outwardly to ſome diſeafed and painful 
part: ſuch are 7Haſters, catapliſms, unguents, Cc. 
TOPOGRAPHY, a deſeription or draught of ſome parti- 

_ cular place, or {mall track of land; as that of a city or 
town, manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, 
or the like; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or 


make draughts of, for the information and ſatis faction of 
the proprietors. 


| TORBAY, a ſine bay in the Engliſh channel, a little eaſt 


of Dartmouth. [1 
TORCEELA, a port town 
_ .t=d,at the mouth of 
„And NM. Jat. 422 5 a 
TORCH, a luminary uſed in ſeveral church-ceremonies, 
funcrals, He. and more uſually called ſtambeau. 
Tos ch-THISTLE, in botany. See Cacres. | ; 
TORDYLIUM, ia botany, à genus of the pentandria di. 
 gynia claſs, The radii of the corolla are all hermaphro- 
dites; the fruit is roundiſh, with a erenated edge; and 
the involucra are long, and undivided. There are ſeven 
ſpecies, only two of them natives of Britain, viz. the 
latifolium, or purple flowered great baſtard parſley; and 
the nodoſum, or knotted parſley, | | 
TORUS, in architecture, a large round moulding, uſed'in 
the baſes of columns. n 
TORTES, in the hiſtary of England, a faction or party, op- 
poſed to the whigs. See Wuics. S 
The tories are great ſticklers for the prerogative of the 
crown, as the whigs are for the liberties and privileges 
of the people; though; in truth, the principles: of the 
moderate people of both parties do not greatly differ. 


of Catalonia, in Spain, ſituz- 
the river Ter, in E. long. 25 50“, 


polygynia claſs. The calix confilts of eight ſegments, 
and' the corolla of four petals; the feeds are roundiſh, 


( goo ) 


e 


- has been alceady explaised in the Treatile of Pry, 


TORRINGTON, a market-town of Devonſhire 


TICS, p. 485. 


8 | » ft 
on the river 'Towbridge, twenty x- miles bort-weh 


Exeter. 


TORTOISE, in zoology. See TesTupo; . 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal. 5 


. 
— 


perſon accuſed, to make him confeſs. the truth. 


TOTNESS, a borcough-town of Devonlhire; twenty. rte 


miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter, 


It feads two member; :, 
parliament, | 


TOUCAN, ia ichthyology.. SeeRamemnasro:, 
Tove, in aſtronomy, p. 487. 

TOUCH- Ns, among aſtayers, refiners, Ce little ban 
of gold, ſilver, and copper, combined together in all th 


different proportions and degrees of mixture; the uſe of 
which is to dr{cover the degree of purity of ay piece vi 
gold or filver, by comparing the mark it leaves on the 
touch ſtone with thoſe of the bars. 

The metals uſually tried by the touch - ſtone, are gold, 
filver, and copper, either pure, or mixed with one anc- 
ther in different degrees and proportions, by fuſian. It 


order to-find-out the purity or quantity of. baſer metal is 


theſe various admixtures, when they are to be examined 
they are compared with theſe needies, which are mixey 
in +known proportion, and prepared for this uſe, Thc 
metals of thefe needles, both pure and. mixed, are 10 


made into laminæ or plates, one twelfth of an inch bad; 


kinds of black 


and of a fourth part of their breadth in thickneis, and a 


inch and half long; theſe being thus prepated, you ace 1g 


engrave on each a mark. indicating ns purity, or the lau 
and quantity of the admixtute in it. 
TORMENTILLA, in botany, a genus oß)the, icoſandria 


The black rough marbles, the baſahtes, or; the foftzr 
pebbles, are the mol} proper for toucl· 
ſtances. ..c- Fo 


n 


a Ne, 7 
naked, and fixed: to a ſmall dry receptacle. There are Now the methodof uſing the needlæt and ſlote is thi: 


two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, wiz; the crea, or ;- 


tormentil; aad the reptans; or creeping tormentil. 
Tormentil-root has an auſtere ſtyptie taſte, accompa. 


* pied with an aromatic flavour: it is one of the molt agree- 


able and efficacious vegetable aftringents.,  » 
TORNADO, a fudden and vehement guſt of wind from all 
points of the compaſs, frequent on the coat of Guinea. 
TORNE, the capital of Torge Lapmark, a province of 

Sweden, ſituated at the mouth of the river Torne, at the 


bottom of the Bothnic gulph, upon a liule iſland made bj 


. the river, four hundred miles north of Stockholm: E. 
long. 22 4 N lat. 63% 3 ĩðͤ 1 4 
TORPEDO, in ichthyology. See Ra II. 
TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round roll af cloth, 


- twiſted and ſtuffed : ſuch is the-bandage, frequentiy-ſoen - 


in armories, about the heads of moors, Ce. 


TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the roaſting or ſeorch - 2 
ing of a body by the fire, im order to diſcherge a part ei- 
- ther unneceffary orchurtful in another operation; as fal- | 


phur is thus diſcharged from an ore, before the metal can 
de obtained to advantage. 
TORRENT, denotes a temporary 2 
ſuddenly from mountains, whereoa there have been great 
raise, or an extraordinary thaw of, ſnow. BA 
TORRICELLIAN £xyetrimenty, a famous experiment 
made by Toricelli, a diſciple of the great Galileo, which 


| "I 
ſtream of water, falling © 


the piece af metal to be tried ought ſirſt 30 be wiped 
well with a clean towel, or piete af / ſoft leather, that you 
may the better ſee its true colour; for from this loot 
an experienced · perſon will; ia ſome degree; judge beſch 


. hand what the principal. metals, andehow and with 


. debaſed;. i | 
Then chuſe a convenient, not orer large; 


r N 

part of the ſur 
face of the metalʒ and ruby it ſeveral times very; hard) 
and ſtrongly againſt the  touch-ſtoneg that in caſe 2 de. 
ceitful coat or erult ſhould ha ve / been laid. upon it, it f. 


. Rs 


be worn off by that friction: this,: hawever, is more ſea 


& 


dily done by a-grind;ſtene; or ſmall fle- Taco. vis 


a. flat and. very cleau/ part of the touch · ſtone, and rub-3- 
gainſt it, over aod\ over, the-juit mentioned paft of the 
ſurface of, the piece of metaly tilh you hayezon- the ft 


ſorface of the- ſtone, a thin metallic erat, an inch Jong, 


and about an eighth. of an inchibroad: this gone, [00s 


out the needle that ſeems moſt like, to the meta! uoder 


trial, wipe tlie lower part of this needle very chean, * 
then rub it agaialt the touch- tone, as you did:the met?) 
by the fide of the other line; aud ina directiba parallel toi, 

When. this-is done, if you. find: no difference. verve” 
the colours of the two marks, made/by; yous needle 20 
the metal under trial, you may with great _ 
pronounce that metal and your needle to-be of ihe - 
alloy, which is immediately kaowa by the mark engt. 

2s ABLL 99G (Os 0. 0 | 22 


— 


T 
en your needle, But if you find-a difference between 
the colour of the mark given by the metal, and that by 
the needle you have tried, chooſe out another needle; 
either of a darker or lighter colour than the former, as 
the difference of the tinge on the touch-ſtone directs; 


to determine which of your needles the metal anſwers, 
2nd thence what alloy it is of, by the mark of the needle ;. 
or elſe you will fiad that the alloy is extraordinary, and 
got to be determined by the compartſon of your needles. 
TOURINE, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, thirteen 
miles north-eaft of Namur. x f 
TOURNEY, a city of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, ſituated on the river Scheld, thirteen miles eaſt of 
Liſle : E long 3 30'; and N lat. 50% 357. 
TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs,” The berry has twe cells containing. 
two ſeeds, perforated with two holes at the apex, There 
are eight ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 
TOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument made of 
rollers, compreſſes, ſcrews, &c. for compreſhng any 


TOWER, a tall buildiag, conſiſting of ſeveral (tories, u- 
| ſuatly of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare or poly- 
| 3 | : 


1 are built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the 
Tower of London, the Tower of the Baſtile, &c.- 
TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable number of peo- 
ple, being of a middle ſize between a city and village. 
 TOXICODENDRONMN, ia botaoy. SteRuvs. 
TOZZIA, in botany; a genus of the didynamia angioſper- 
mia claſs, The calix bas five teeth; and the capſule is 
round, with one cell, containing a ſingle ſeed. There is 
but one ſpecies, a native of Switzerland. : 
TRACHEA, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 309. 
TRACHñHELIUM, in. botany, a genus of the pentagdria 
| .  monogyma claſs: The corolla is funnel-ſhaped;; the ſtig- 
mais globalar; and the capſule has three cells. There 
is but one ſpecies, a native of Italy. r 
RACHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 
order of Jogularis. The head is. ſmall, ſmooth, aad com- 
preſſed; there are ſix rays in the membrane of the pills; 


tear the breaſt. There is but one ſpecies; viz; the draco, 
a native of the northern ocean. , 4 
TRACT, in geography, as entent of ground, or a portion 
of the earth's ſurface, kt 220 21 #5 
Tasor, in matters of literature, denotes a ſmall treatiſe, 
or written diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 
TRADE. See Commerce, © © © 
Teabz-wixds. See PnEUMATICS, p. 495: 
TKADESCANFTIA, . in botany,” a genus of the exandria 
monogynia clas. The calix confiils of three leaves, and 
the corolla of "thre petals; the filaments are villous; and 
tne capſule has three cells. There are three ſpecies, all 
natives of warm countries. VE. 


TRADI TION; among ' ecclefiaſtical” writers; denotes cer- 


841 


{ 2 , 


oy" Gy = CE 2 


religion, v hichſwe ſuppoſe to have been handed down from 
the days of the apoltles to the preſent time. 

KADITION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit viii. 10. 
TRAFFIC. See Com MAN i: 1 » ; 


TRAGACANTH, in botavy. See AsTRAGALUS. | 


DB FF. K © <7 
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and by one or more trials of this kind you will be able 


wounded part, ſo as to ſtop hæmorrhages. See SURGERY, 


+ the plates of the opercula are ſerrated ; and the anus is 


tain regulations regarding the rites, ceremonies, &c: of ;: 


T R A 


Sum, tragacanth is the produce of this ſurub, which 
grows to about four feet high, and has a firm and robuſt 
ſtem, with numerous branches. Tae gum is brought to 
vs in Jong and flender pieces, of a flatted fgure, more or 
or Jefs; and theſe not ſtrait, or rarely fo; but commonly 
twiſted and contorted various ways, fo as to reſemble 
worms. | - | . 
Tragacanth: has the ſame virtues with gum. arabic, but 
in a greater degree. It greatly inſpiſſates and obrunds the. 
' acrimony of the bumours, and is therefore found of vait 
ſervice in inveterate coughs, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt. 

TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſenting ſome ſignal 
action performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which has fre 
quently a fatal iſſue, or end. See Comros1T1oOn. 

TRAGECOMEDY, a dramatic piece partaking of the na- 
ture bath of tragedy and comedy; the event whereof is. 
pot bloody or unhappy, and wherein is admitted a mix- 

ture of leſs ſerious characters. Fog 

TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of the moneecia tetrandria 

* claſs. The calix of the male confilts of three ſegments, 
that of the female of five; neither of them bave any co- 
folla ; the ſtylus is trifid; and the capſule has three cells; 
with ſolitary feeds. There are five ſpecies, none of them 
natives of-Britain, | 

TRAGOPOGON, in botany, a genus of the ſyngenelia. 
polygamia æqualis claſs. The recepracle is naked; the 
calix is ſimple, and conſiſts of many leaves; and the pap- 
pus is feathered, There are eleven ſpecies, two of then! 
natives of Britain, viz. the pratenſe, or yellow goat's- 
beard”; and the port ifolium, or purple goar's- beard. 

TRAGUS, in anatomy. 'See Au ATOM, p. 295 

TRAJAN corunx, a famous hiſtorical column erected in 
Rome, in hogcur of the emperor Trajan. It is of the 
Tuſcan deder, though ſomething irregular; its height is 

eight diameters, and its'pedeſtial Corintman? it was built 

im a large ſquare there, called Forum Romanum. Its 

baſe confilts of twelve ſtones, of an enormous ffze, and 

it is raiſed on a ſocle, ot foot of eight ſteps; within ſide 
is a ſtair-caſe; illuminated with forty four windaws. lt 
is 140 feet high, which” is thirty-ſive ſtrort of the Anto 
nine column, but the u ock manſtrtp of the former is much 
more valued, It is adorned from top io dtom with baſſo 

relieyo's, repreſenting the great actioas of that omperoc. 

Againſt the Dc. 2 Abe 

RAjJECTORY of 4 comot, is its pack or ordit, or the 

lige it deſer . bes in its motion. Sge-AST RON ONHY P 444. 

TRAIN, a line of gan-powder, ſaid - io give fire to a quan- 

tity thereof, in order to do execution by blowing op earth, 
works, buildings, c 12 K. 

TRAN OF ARTLELERY, includes the-gbeat guns, and other 
pieces of ordnance delonęing to un army in the field. 

Taaix-otr, the oil procured from the blubber of a whale. 
n , SE © 

TRAINING; or Txacixc; in mineralogy,” a term uſed 

by the miners, to expreſs the tracing up the mineral ap- 

pearances on the ſurface of3 the eartvxo their head, or 
original place, and there fndiag a mine of the metal they 
>. contaig; See Min:: mn ft br 

TRALOS monTEs, I e of Portugal, bounded by 

Spain on the torth-eaſt - by rhe providce. bfi Bea on the. 

four? Und by Eatremigho Doure en the weſt. 

TRANSACTION, an accommodation of {ame buſineſa, 

| ' 


O 
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or diſpute N two pa EZ ne n U TRANSPARENCY, in- phyſics, a quality in certain hö 
I 


7 5170 CEAAT dien Whe 
ta 9 555 reby. they give paſſage to the of lioh 
TR AW RD Falte © Cid as Ty, Tormeth | ceneradiltin&tion to vpatity, or that quality bag 1 


art . N20 above ge tang renders them impetvious to the rays of ligbt. 
tra pes 3 t 1 5 * Er iner — [02 A TRANS PIR A TIN, be inſenſible, of abt inſenſible. 


TR Ah ofighti? wii ing; res- paſſugel of in excrememitious matterthrou the 
larly that © Go aha adden g th&body* the ſkio, called alſo perſplratiun. 8 8 * 


. of Agi 2bavog 21:0? TRANSPEANTATION, in {agriculture - and Par 
5 us wo e 1 pr the actiof removing trees or plants from the * 2 
i 


5 laces where 
{urr 595 r perty in 
kar e or SETS Ws 71 od 


they were ſowed, or raiſed; and planting them in others, 
* TRANSPORTATION, the act of r or rin 
TR aro ATIO pp nerak*detiores a cha 
form,:.or "the affy all mit 1 0 


* b a thing from one place to another. 
rm different from a former TRAN SPOSTTION, in grammar, a diſturbing or fl: 
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aff to him: he has the check of alhthe gfficers employ- 
ed in collecting the cuſtoms and other royal. revenues ; 
and in kis gift and diſpoſition are all the officers of the 
cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the kingdom ; eſcheators 
in every county are nominated by him; he alſo makes 
| leaſes of the lands belonging to the crown. 


are received. preſerved, and diſburſed. 
Lords of the TxEasURY. In lieu of one ſingle director and 
adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues under the title of 
lord high treaſurer; it is at preſent thought proper to put 
that office in commiſſion, f. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons 
to diſcharge it with equal authority, under the title of 
lords commiſſioners of the treaſury. 
TREATISE, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any ſubject. A 
treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodi 
cal than an eſſay, but leſs ſo than a ſyltem. | 
TREATY, a covenant between two or more nations; or 
the ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed 
upon between ſovereign powers. | 
TREBLE. in muſick, the higheſt of acuteſt of the faur 
paiis in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleateſt 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. 
TREE, the 6r(t ard largeſt of the vegetable kind, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. | 
TREFOIL. See Trxrrotium, - | | 
Marſb-Takrott, in botany. See MExyYanTHES. 
Shrub TREFOIL, in botany, See Cyris us. 
TREMELLA, Laves, in botany, a genus of ſea- plants, 
of a middle nature, between the alga and conferva, be- 
ing of a pellucid and membranaceous, and frequently of 
a gelatinous ſtructure. There are nine ſpecies, ſix of them 
natives of Britain. 
TREMOR, an involuntary ſhaking, chiefly of the hands 
and head, ſometimes of the feet, and ſometimes of the 
tongue and heart, , 
TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches cut by the be- 
hegers, that they may approach more ſecurely to the 
place 3 ; whence they, are alſo called lines of ap- 
proach, 
TRENT B1$8#0PrICK, a province of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Auſtria, ſituated on the Alps, which divides Italy 
from Germany, and ſometimes reckoned part of Italy; 
it 1s beunded by Tyrol on the north, by the territory of 
Venice on the eaſt and ſouth, and by the country of the 
Grifons on the weſt, being ſeventy miles long and fifty 
broad, ſubject io the houſe of Auſtria. 
Tatxt is alſo the name of one of the largeſt rivers in 
Great Britain, riſing in the moor-lands of Staffordſhire, 
and running ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle Under Line, di- 
vides that country almoſt into two equal parts; then 
entering Derbyſhire, turns about to the north-eaſt ; and 
having run the whole length of Nottinghamſhire, con- 
unues 113 courſe due north; at laſt joining the river Ouſe, 
nd ſeveral others, it changes its name to that of Hum- 
8. and falls into the German ſea below Hull. 

REPAN See Sorcrny, p. 664. 
JAEPANNING, in ſurgery. See SurGERy, ibid. 

ESPASS, in law, ſigniſies any tranſgreſſion of the law, 

under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of 
moſt commonly uſed for 


Yeu. III. wp * or damage that is done 


Ne. 98. 3 
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TREASURY, che place wherein the revenues of a prince 


either; but it is 


TR I 
by one private perſon to another, or to the king in his 
foreſt, &c. 
TRESSURE, in h 
ly held to be half the breadth thereof. 
in Plate CXLVII. fg. 20. | | | 
TRE T, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, 
or the dirt, that may be mixed with any commodiry, 
which is always four pounds in every one hundred and _ 
fovr pounds weight, : : 
TRIAL, io law, the examination of a cauſe, civil or eri - 
minal, according to the laws of the land, before a proper 
judge: or, it is the manner and order obſerved in the 
hearing and determining of cauſes. EM : 
TRIANDRIA, in botany. See BoTtaxr, p. 635 
TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of three ſides and three 


, 2 diminytive of an dbrle, uſaal- 
| See it repreſented - 


angles. Sce GeoMETRY, p 686. 
TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, See ANATOMY, p. 
, 206 4 4 * 


TRIBE, in antiquity a certain quantity or number of per- 
ſens, when a div:fion is made of a city or people into 
qua*ters or diſtricts, = 

TRIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, a foot conlilting of 
three ſyllables, and thoſe all ſhort; as melius. 

TRIBULUS, in botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 

_ gynia-clais, The calix confts of five ſegments, and the 

corolla of tive open petals; it ha: no ſtylus; and there are 
five gibbous, briſtly capſules, containing many feeds, 
There are four ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the ſeat of a judge, call- 
ed in eur courts-banch, E 

TRIBUNE, among the ancient Romans, a magiſtrate cho-: 
ſen out of the commons, to protect them againſt the op- 
preſſions of the great, and to defend the liberty of the 
people againſt the attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 

The tribupes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
year of Rome 259. The firſt deftgn of the creation was 
to ſhelter the people from the cruelty of uſurers, and to 
engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whither they 
had retired in diſpleaſure. ' 

Their number, at firſt, was but -two ; but the next- 
year, under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruacius and 
Caſhus Viſcellinus, there were three more added; and 
this number of five was afterwards increaſed by L Tre- 

- bonius to ten. The appellation tribune was given them, 
by reaſon they were at firſt choſen out of the tribunes of 
the army. | | ; 

Military Talsunz, an officer in the Roman army, who 
commanded in chief over a body of forces, particularly : 
the divifion of a legion, much the ſame with our colonei, - 
or the French meſtre de camp. f 

TRIBUTARY, one who pays tribute to another, in ot- 

der -to live in peace with him, or ſhare in his protection. 

TRIBUTE, = tax or impoſt which one prince or ſtate is o- 

bliged to pay to another as a token of dependence, or in 
virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. $ 

TRICEPS, in anatomy. See An4TOMY, p. 205. 


TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia claſs. The upper lip of the corolla is fal- 
.cated ; and the ſtamina are very long. There are two 
ſpecies, both natives of Amefica. | 


TRICUSPIDES varvs, in anatomy. See AuArouv, 
'TRIDENT, 
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TRANSFUSION, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxx. 25, 


FUSION, the at of pobribg a Raver bat o of 20 1'T 


| veſſel into another, 


TRANSGRESSION, an offence #gainſt ſome e, „ Fr 


breach or violation thereof. * 


TRANSILYANTA, a principality boundi by the'Carga: 


uy 
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glare TRANSPARENCY, in phyſics, 
©CIAT dien Whertby they give paſſage to the rays 


a qualify in certain bg 
of light, in 


ceneradiſtinction to opatity, or that quality of bodies which 


renders them impervious to the rays of light. 


or almoſt inſenhble, 
paſſape] of an excrememtitious matter <hrough BN poret a 


the ſkin, called alſo; perſpiration. bon fox, 


they were ſowed, or raiſed; and planting them in others 
* TRANSPORTATION, the a& of conveying or ry 

a thing from one place to another. 5 
TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturbing or dilo- 

* citing of the words in a diſcourſe, of a changing of their 

natural order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear by render, 

iog the contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and barmonious 
Talsst6strfſo, in muſick.'- See Muzces: Wa ib 
RANSU BSTANTIATION, in theology, the conver. 
ſion or change of the ſubltance-of the bread and wine in 
ther euchariſt, inte the body and blood bf -Jeſus Chrilt, 

heir che Romiſt church hold is wrought by the conſe 
cration of the prieſt. 


. thjan mountains, whichdivide it from Poland vn th 85 Hai TRANSUMPT, io Schtxlaw. SteLaw, Trr, 


by Moldavia, on the eaſt ; by Walachia, 3 an part of Hun- 


. gary, on the ſouth ; and by another lth Fs Hung any on o 
the, north; being about 120 miles and a 


many broad; and lying Ae 22 and 25 degree 
long. and between 45 and 48 of north: lat. 5 Fl . 


TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy. See Axaronr,: 
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TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs anothtr, from 
corner to*corner : thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are 
tranverſe pieces of bearings : the diagonals of thee 
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net, juſt by, or over a hxed ſtar, of the 55 : 15 

moon in particular, coyering or mov ib 2 2 over ip N yp! 22 

Yee ASTRONOMY, p- 43 pin 7 
TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet applied 7 28 

verbs as ignify an action which paſſes from rhe, {bj ect 
that does it, to or upon another ſubject which' receives it. 

Un the.head of verbs traoſitiye, come what we ufoal ly 

verbs yp and paſhve ; other verbs, whole : 
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the gun-room port, See Suir suirpins. 
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Aff to bim: he has the check of aikthe officers emptoy- 
1 in collecting the cuſtoms and other royal. revenues; 
* in bis gift and diſpoſition are all the officers of the 
| lems in the ſeveral ports of the kingdom ; eſcheators 
io every county are nominated by him; he alſo makes 
leaſes of the "ow 1 to the crown. 
URL, che place 

i N and diſburſed. 

Lords of the TREASURY: In lieu of one ſingle director and 
,dmioiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues under the title of 
lord high treaſurer; it is at preſent thought propet to put 
that office in commiſſion, f. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons 
to diſcharge it with equal authority, under the title of 
lords commiſſioners of the treaſury. 

TREATISE, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any ſubject. A 
treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodi 
cal than an eſſay, but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. 

TREATY, a covenant between two or more nations; or 
the ſeveral articles or conditions ſlipulated and agreed 

| upon between ſovereign powers. 

TREBLE, in muſick, the higheſt of acuteſt of the faur 
paiis in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareit 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. 

TREE, the örſt ard largeſt of the vegetable kind, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. | 

TREFOIL. See TrrroLiumM. - 

Marſp-TxeroiL, in botany. See MExYANTHES. 

$hrub-TrEFOIL, in botany, See Cyris us. 

TREMELLA, LVs, in botany, a genus of ſea- plants, 
of a middle nature, between the alga and conferva, be- 
ing of a pellucid and membranaceous, and frequently of 
a gelatinous ſtructure. There are nine ſpecies, fix of them 
natives of Britain. 

TREMOR, an involuntary ſhaking, chiefly of the hands 
and head, ſometimes of the feet, and ſometimes of the 
tongue and heart, : 

TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches cut by the be- 
ſiegers, that they may approach more ſecurely to the 
place attacked; whence they, are alſo called lines of ap- 
proach, 

TRENT B1$#oPRICK, a province of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Auſtria, ſituated on the Alps, which divides Italy 
from Germany, and ſometimes reckoned part of Italy; 
it is bcunded by Tyrol on the north, by the territory of 
Venice on the eaſt and ſouth, and by the country of the 
Griſons on the weſt, being ſeventy miles long and fifty 
broad, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Taxtxt is alſo the name of one of the largeſt rivers in 
Great Britain, riſing in the moor-lands of Staffordſhire, 
and running ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle Under Line, di- 
vides that country almoſt into two equal parts; then 
entering Derbyſhire, turns about to the north-eaſt ; and 
having run the whole length of Nottinghamſhire, con- 
tinues its courſe due north; at laſt joining the river Ouſe, 
2nd ſeveral others, it changes its name to that of Hum- 
ber, and falls into the German ſea below Hull. 

IREPAN See SunGtny, p.-664. 

TREPANNING, in ſurgery. See SURGERY, #bid. 

TRESPASS, in law, ſigniſies any tranſgreſſion of the law, 
under treaſon, felony, or-miſpriſion of either; but it is 

moſt commonly uſed for any wrong or damage that is done 

Vor. III. Ne. 98. a wa 3 81 
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bp one private perſon to another, or to the king in bis 


wherein the revenues of a prince 


'TRIANGULARIS, 


1 A 1 


foreſt, Oc. 2 
TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, uſual- 


ly held to be half the breadth thereof, See it repreſented 


in Plate CXLVII. fig. 20. | 
TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, 
or the dirt, that may be mixed with any commodity, 


which is always four pounds in every one hundred and 


fovr pounds weight. 


TRIAL, io law, the examination of a cauſe, civil or eri - 


_ minal, according to the laws of the land, before a proper 


judge: or, it is the manner and order obſerved in the 


hearing and determining of cauſes, | 
TRIANDRIA, in botany, See Botaxy. p. 635- 
TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of three ſides and three 
angles. Sce GEOMETRY, p 686. 8 


306. 
TRIBE, in antiquity a certain quantity or number of per- 


lens, when a divifioa is made of a city or people into 


quarters or diſtricts. 


TRIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, a foot confiling of 


three ſyllables, and thoſe all ſhort; as melius. 
TRIBULUS, in botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
gynia-clais, The calix conffts of five ſegments, and the 
corolla of tive open petals; it ha: no ſtylus; and there are 
five gibbous, briſtly capſules, containing many ſeeds, 
There are four ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 


TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the ſeat of a judge, call- 


ed in eur ceurts -bauch, | via 


in anatomy, See ANATOMY, p. 


TRIBUNE, among the ancient Romans, a magiſtrate cho: 


ſen out of the commons, to protect them againſt the op- 


preſhons of the great, and to defend the liberty of the 


people againſt the attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 


The tribunes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in the 


year of Rome 259. The firſt deſign of the creation was 


to ſhelter the people from the cruelty of uſurers, and to 


engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whither they 
had retired in diſpleaſure. 

Their number, at firſt, was but two; but the next 
year, under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruacius and 
Caſhus Viſcellinus, there were three more added; and 
this number of five was afterwards increaſed by L. Tre- 

- bonius to ten, The appellation tribune was given them, 


* 


3 


by reaſon-they were at firſt choſen out of the tribunes of 


the army. 


Military Taisunz, an officer in the Roman army, who 
commanded in chief over a body of forces, particularly 
the divifioa of a legion, much the ſame with our colonei, - 


or the French meſtre de camp. 


TRIBUTARY, one who pays tribute to another, in or- 


der -to live in peace with him, or ſhare in his protection. 


TRIBUTE, = tax or impoſt which one prince or ſtate is o- 
bliged to pay to another as a token of dependence, or in 


virtue of a treaty, andas a purchaſe of peace. 
TRICEPS, in anatomy. See AnaTOMY, p. 205. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus of the didyaamia 


gymnoſpermia claſs. The upper lip of the corolla is fal- 


cated ; and the ſtamina are very long. 


There are two 
ſpecies, both natives of Amefica. | 


TRICUSPIDES varve, in anatomy. See Anaronr, 4 


p. 279. 
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- angles. 


Txt. 

TRIDENT, an attribute of Neptune, being a kind of 
ſceptre which the painters and poets put into the hands of 
that god, in form of a ſpear, or fork, with three tech; 


whence the word. . \ 


TRIEMIMERIS, a kind of czſura in Lütt 12 TR 
la” : 


v s 4 


after the fitſt foot of the verſe there remains an 
lable, which helps to make up the next foot. 
TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied 
ployments which laſt for threee years. 1 
TRIENS, in antftfuity, 4 copper money of the value of 
one third of an as, which on one ſide bore a Janus's head, 
and on the other a ä — W * 
TRIENTALIS, in botany, a genus of the heptandria mo- 
- nogynia claſs. he calix conſiſts of ſeven leaves, and 
© the corolla of ſeven equal plane ſegments; and che berry 
' tsdryiſh, There are two ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain.” — 76 — 2 8 
TRIERS, or. Tasyrs, the capital of the electorate of 
Triers in Germany, ſitunted oh the river Moſelle, ſixt 
mies ſouth of Cologne: E I6ng.; 6 700, N. lat. 4965 
TRIESTE, a port- tdwn of Iſtria, ſituated on the gulph of 
Venice, ſixty miles north-eaſt of that city. 


chiefly to offices or em- 


TRIGONOMETR T. 


"PAEGONOMETRY is that part of geometry which 
teaches how to meaſure the ſides and angles of tri. 


Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical, according as 
- the triangles are PLANE or SPHERICAL ; of each whereof 
we ſhall treat in order. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Praxe Trigonometry, or that which teaches the menſu. 
ration of plane triangles, is commonly divided into rectangu- 
lor and oblique-angular. ; 
_ Of Rectancvlar Praxns TRIGONOMETRY. 


Ir in any right-angled triangle, ABC, (Plate CLIX. 
fig. 1. n2 1.) the hypothenuſe be made the radius, and with - 
that a circle be deſcribed on the one end, A, as a centre; 


then, it is plain, that BC will be the fine of the angle BAC; "meet BC in C, and ſo conſtitute the triangle. The Jeng 
of BC may be found by taking it in your compaſſes, and 


aad if with the ſame diſtance, and on the end B as a centre, 
a circle be deſcribed, it is plain, that AC will be the ſine 
of the angle ABC: therefore, in general, if the hypothe- 
naſe of a right-angled triangle be made the radius, the two 
legs will be the fines of their oppoſite angles. 


one of the legs, as DF,- be made the radius, and on the ex- 
tremity D (at one of the oblique angles, viz. that which 
is formed by the hypothenuſe and the leg made radius) as a 
centre, aciccle be deſcribed; it is plain, that the other leg, 
EF, will be the tangent of the angle at D, and the hypo 


ain, if in a right-angled triangle DE F (ibid. no 2.) 


thenuſe DE vill be the ſecant of the ſame angle. The ſame in the circle, that the table of artificial Gnes, Oc, was cal 


way, making the leg EF the radius, and on the center E 
deſcribing a gircle, the other leg DF will become the tah- 


ent of the angle at E, and the bypothenuſe DE the ſecant J. e us the fine of the angle C iv the tables, is to the 


7 1 


of the ſame. 
arch, or angle, in 
- .L . 1 


Tue chord, fine, tangent, Sc. oFany 


4 « #7 31 221 


(904) : 
TRIFOLIUM, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia 4 


TRIGLOCHIN, in botany, -a genus of the hexandra 1; 


Sales, > 4 | | 
TRIGLYPHS, in architecture, a ſort of c——— repeꝛt· 


| T R 1 

_ cangria claſs. The flowers are ſubcapitated; 

is hardly longer than the calix, and — nne 

43 ſpecies, 16 of them natives of Britain. * 

A, in antiquity,, denates a kind of carr, 

Wen by three borfes ; whence the name, or char, 
RIS LA, is ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes, beloseigo ; 

* E of thoragee. The head is loricated — 
lines, and there are ſeven rays in the membraneof the gil, 
There are nine ſpecies. | 


gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of three leaves, and th. 

corolla of three petals; and it has no ſtylus, There x: 

two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, viz. the paluſt, 

or arrow-headed graſs; and the maritimum; ex ſea ſpiked 
| ; , 3 


ed at equal intervals in the Doric freeze. . 
TRIGONELLA, in botany, a genus of 4he diadelyhiz 
decandria claſs. The. vexillum and alz are nearly equi 
open, and in the form of a corolla, with three petal, 
There are 10 ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain, 


one circle, is proportionable to the chord, fine, tangent, &:, 
of the ſame arch in any other circle: from which, and what 
has been ſaid above, the ſolutions of the ſeveral caſes of 
retangular trigonometry naturally follow. 
Since trigonometry conſiſts in determining angles and ſides 
from others given, there ariſe various caſes ; which being 
ſeven in rectangular- trigonometry, are as follow. 
Cass I. The angles, and one of the legs, of a right- 
angled triangle being given, to find the other leg. | 
ExAurLz. In the triangle ABC (ibid. u“ 3.) right- 
argled at B, ſuppoſe the leg AB=86 equal parts, as fett, 
yards, miles, Oc. and the angle Ag 33 400; required 
the other leg BC, in the ſame paris with AB. 
I. Grometrically : Draw AB=86, from any line of e- 
qual parts; upon the point B, ere the perpendicular BC; 
and, laſtly, from the poiat A, draw the line AC, making 
with AB an angle of 33 4o'; and that line produced wil 


applyiog It to the ſame line of equal parts that AB was f. 


ken from. : 

II. By calculation : Fis(t,'by making the bypotheno\: 
AC radius, the other two legs will be the fines of uber 
oppoſite angles, viz.' AB the hne of C, and CB the fot 
of A. Now ſiace the fine, tangent, Oc. of. y. arch 10 
oe cirele in proportion ble to the fine, tangeat. Oc of the 
ſame” arch in any other circle, it is plain the fines of the 
angles A and C in the circle deſcribed by the radius A C, 

nuſt be proportional to the ſie of the ſame arches or angles, 


* 


cdlated for; ſo the proportion for finding B C will be 
8, C: AB:: S, A: BC 


length of AB (or fine of C ia the circle whoſe radigs is 


ſo' is the fine of the angle A in the tables, io the hog? 4 


8 


T R T-G 8 G M * 1 es 
ſ, le in the circle who oy oo öropor - 
p0 (fm ft ne ain hte wh alt a e 


d 

o 20%; therefore looking in the table of Gil Goes; "__ 22703 chi Rg. 4 ni boy 1s 
222 foes of the two angles, and in the 285 | the mes : wy mars 
garithms for the logarithm of 86 the given leg. we he TE bi £1125 10 bY 2 


dy proceeding according to the fore going AB —_ tor? A. e d 28 lun 347 1 


f 342 
d aud $3001 1496 , qu 928m Add did, IR? 

5 follows: W wes a 0 — e alte de done * vi b oF. Mie nog 
1.934450 AB 86 en : ſec;':: 76888 N e ˖ OE ner; pro- 

74380 8,A 330 qo dt e Sb 

9-14 A FAO SDIRYT | 2 246} & 9) Aix A8 d 209 
e e ee, A ee 
| 9.92027 S, C 56 r bid rad ene es i? hab an 
1 75803 bp $9.28 1s 20 to A8 210a2my9! 2nsiq Lupe ASS! to l. pics: 1656 


| to 8 I 
2 1 — — e. i is pp BC, % 2 ly. milking'B'& wwe Ads Wt ave, "le ig 
vired, will be the tangent of the given an 
— for ſioding wes when AB in made che ra- reads Lane 93 Nen ſe C448; AG, Y Fe 
dis will de? c N e * Wise fc. 4 07 54 14916558 
„e N: AAB. BC: IV is to ſec. G Ane eee 4187872 
i. e. as the radius in the tables; is to th of the © 7 6 4B wo bois 611 "YR Fn; 


; nn 128... 409342 
dl A in the e: fo the erg ef B.A? or rf in the to ac . ftao-rinon f 4238 N ＋ 17656 


150 
ſcheme, to the length of B C or tangent of A in the ſcheme: This likewiſe v de a — the help of Pins 3 


therefore looking in the tables for the parts given in the for lince T, : Sec. ; the former analogy f 
foregoing ppportio cand priceedingſvith Fa : „% be Nd to $5 5 F 
e, . 


to that ru] Find BC to .28 fore, and C2 R: AB. 
the operation will be as follows : : where no ſecants do appear ; and it coincides with that in 
9.82382 T, A 85 40 > 3957 % RSS luppginion. of this caſe caſe, ſo we ſhall not nu 
„ 93430 A B 8 i * * vt 2h 10 Operation bus 22bit di owtaom 07 wad ? 29 42891 
. RR. e asx III. The angles and bypothepuſe giren, m fnd 
11.5802 | (1 as Gehe legs wo nglo 1527s ei yr tomonan ity 
10.02000 Rad. go? „ae oy. Aut, In the triangle ABC. Wy no? Den 


1 5 the hypothenuſe AC= 146, and the an 4 
175802 BC 57.28 ge 1 conſequently the angle Cæ 53 ; JE yrs hr 
Laſtly, by making BC, the leg ID PRO LA it is I. Geometrically ; 8 AB pleaſure, and 
plain that AB will be the tangent 7 C,_and the proportion make the angle B A C equal to 36® 25'; then take AC 
for cetling BC will be AS follows © nn equal 19, 146 from any line of equal parts z 'Uftly, rom the 
T,C:R AR: B . en G. „let fall the . line AB. 
; 5. 6. as the tangent of C „ 28. on 648 he triangle is conſtructed, and AB may be meaſuxed 
is to radius 90 8 go from the line of equal parts 
ſo is the 6 of AB _ i 05 I. e. 0 II. — Fitſt, making A C int es, we 
ee eee „ 21 haft haye the following proportion, vis yas 141 
a ; "OY ALB 6, 281051 2:17 RSC? A AB. 1 oft 


1 and an 

I dt 354 4 975 4 4 Lt 16 49. 764 77 E N 2 20 Sf 29090 lab d 212113; ον οοõ 

F * 4 5 8 2 r ne a6 3c: ss ed .niclg 2; 9.665 

nh lg th . 4 800 l 5 7599 3 21 C 4 has 21 nv bas 446.5 2x6} 207 den 
* ee he ang avg! 7 eF and lows Aeg. fd 500 MB. d !liw Ih 253 ,ais! iq 47,$b24i121-b 2d sR-dgapo. 


Fondly, | making 4 AB the radius}; we fre the following 


05 -<- 3 
| AMPLE: In the 1 riangle S (is. nd ese analogy 128899 20; e $0 i balgas- vga 8 do Slun 
45 712% and the, angle A $5 20 je ” $\ ntly; ea Sec. AR. ACA R 21 30 Hliw 2g 
gle C 559 Ws "reid the nee C e (ﬆ: e As the ſecam of A. 13 lg gas ot i: cozy 435: 
"ſame parts wi 10 te radius 96 „ g 214 08080 


I. later is aſe i is Lacy. ed. * the fame "Dis AG . »2[nns 9upiide 24 210 16) 0 evnbyss; 
anne? with' the former Thi 7 FAG ira ae AF, is f AB:::; bam { 9d) bas Alone d: Ar. 55:9} Q$0 : 
"Found," by taking its e in your com +. 192 ap we. ol This 4 be dene withbut thetbep-of ſecants; Dr 


that to the ſame line of equal parts from whi R ; Co: 8. ih former propation may be E- 

H. By cacutation : Firat. makin 391 we ben 22 d lo 10822! 261 26 ih Ad Aua d 

ſhall have the following proportion for n ing A of 3 121933 add: da R: Co.., A AC AB. am ew. 
n AB: AC, ce de La withabe prepsraicaiia the kin oppoſites, 


. e. as the fine of "6 2 55 40 9.91686 „ Tbhimlgcbx ſappaßgg B C the tadins, we have then > 
to radius | a _ 4 + 10,09990 owing proportion, viz. 2ms} ttt . 

oi AB. r 0 50 0; dg eee eder en brad e 
»AC 915 MN: ene * AT: 1732 89 * N 142 as the "fecant of C 53®, 35 10.226475 
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cular to 


180 

906! ⁰ .- 
is to the taogent of C 2232359 10.13212 
ſo Ae 146 2.16435 
n 117. 2.07000 


Catz TV; The two legs being given, to find the angles. 
ExanrLs. In the triavgle ABC, (bid. n“ 5.) ſuppoſe 
AB 94 and BC g6, required the angles A and C.. 
I. Geometrically : Draw AB equal to 94, from any line 
of equal 1 then from the point B raiſe B C perpendi- 
B, 


TR IG ON 


and take B C from the former line of equal 
parts equal to 56 ; laſtly, join the points A and C with the 
ſtraight lige AC: fo the triangle is conſtructed, aad the 
angles may be meaſured by a line of chords. 

I. By calculation: Firſt, ſuppoſing AB the radius, we 
ave this analogy, viz. 3 


* AB: BC:: R: T, A, 
. e AB 94 1.97313 
is to B 56 1.74819 
ſo is the radius 90 10.00000 
. to the tangent of A 0 47 9.77506 
Secondly, making BC che radius, we have this propor- 
tion, viz, 142 
11 BC: BA:: R: T, C. | 
1. 4 286 BC 56 1.74819 
ROS. -7 94 1.97313 
ſo. is me radius 90? 19.00000 
to the taogent of C $599 13˙ 10. 22494 


Cs V. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs given, to 
find the angles. 


ExamyLs. In the triangle DEF, (bid. no 6.) ſappoſe 
thedleg'DE=83, and the hypothenuſe DF=126; required 


the angles D and F. 


L Gcometrically: Draw the line DE=83 from any line 
of equal parts; and from the point E raiſe the perpen- 
dievlar EF: then take the length of DF g 126, from the 
ſame line of equal parts; and ſetting one foot of your com- 
paſſes in D, with the other croſs the perpendicular EF in 
E: laſtly, join D and F; aod the triangle being thus con - 


ſtructed, the angles may be meaſured by a line of chords. 


II. By calculation: Firſt, making DF the radius, we 


ſhall have this proportion, viz. 


4. e. as DF 


DF:DE::R:S,F. 


126 2.10037 
is to DE 83 1.91908 
ſo is radius 4 .10.00000 
to the fine of F 1 12 9.81871 


Secondly, by ſuppoſing DE the radius, we have the fol · 
lowing analogy, viz. 10 
I wn % DE: D:: R: See. B. 


i. e. as DE 83 1.91908 
is to DF 126 2.10037 
ſo is radius EE 90 10.00000 
to the ſecant of D 482 48 10.18129 


This may be done without the help of ſecants; for ſince 
Rz ſec. :: Co- S,: R, the foregoing analogy will become 
this, viz. Tv 

als * DF: DE:: R: Co- S, D. 
which gives the ſame anſwer with that deduced from the 
firſt ſuppoſition. 


Case VI. The two legs being given, to find the hypo- 
thenuſe. 


*Exan?LE : In the triangle ABD, (ibid. n® 7.) ſuppoſe 
the leg AB=64, and BD=56: required the hypothe- 


.nuſe, 


O. M | E 3 R . f 
I. Geometrically : The couſtruction of this caſe 1 
formed tbe ſame way as in the fourth caſe, and the — 
of the hypothenuſe is found by taking it in your compaſta 
and applying it to the ſame line of equal parts that the too 
legs were taken from. | | 

IT. By calculation: This cafe being a compound of th 


fourth and ſecond caſes, we muſt firſt find the angl 
fourth, thus: INE 


= „ 

i. e. as the leg A 64 1.306: 
is to the leg DB 56 447 
ſo is the radius 


-19.09000 
to the tangent of A 


419 11 9 94201 
Then by the ſecond caſe we find the hypothenuſe requi- 
red thus : | | | 
8, A: R:: B D: AD, 
i, e. as the ſine of A 41, 117 9.81854 
is to the radius 90 10.00000 
ſo is the leg BD 56 . » 1.74819 
to the hypoth AD. $5.05: " 1.92965 
This caſe may alſo be ſolved after the following man- 
ner, viz, 
From twice the logarithm of the greater | 
fide AB 3.61236 
ſubtract the logarithm of the leſſer 
fide BD 


I 74819 


and there remains | 1.86419 
the logarithm of 73.15; to which adding the leſſer {ide 
BD, we ſhall have 189. 15, whoſe logarithm is 2.11093 
to which add the logarithm of the lefler 


fide BD 1.74819 
and the ſum will be 3.85912 ; 
the half of which is 1.92956 ; 


the logarithm of the hypothenuſe required. | 
Or it may be done by adding the ſquare of the two ſides 
together, and taking the logarithm of that ſum, the half 


of which is the logarithm of the hypothenuſe required; 
thus, in the preſent caſe, 


the ſquare of AB (64) is 4096 
the {quare of BD (56) is 3136 
the ſum of theſe ſquares is 7232 
the logarithm of which is 3.85926 
the half of which is 1.92962= 
to — 8 of 85.05, the length of the hypothenuſe 
required. | 
Cass VII. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs being 
given, 'to find the other leg. 
ExamPrLs. In the triangle BGD, (ibid. uo 8.) ſuppole 
the leg BG=37y, and the hypothenuſe BD=142; required 
the leg DG. | 
T Geometrically: The conſtruction here is the ſame a 
in caſe V. the ſame things being given; and the leg DG is 
found by taking its length in your compaſſes, and applying 
þ to the ſame line of equal parts the others were taken 
; from. | | 
II. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe depends up- 
on the ill and 5th; and firſt we muſt find the oblique antzles 
by caſe 5th thus : | 
DB:BG::R:5S,D. 


8, e, as the bypoth.DB 1342 2.1529 | 


* 


LR 18.0. 
| 87 8 1.93952 
& 17 90, : !\\.21+p@DaDboOd 


of Do 11 } 549% 49 I» Ws Snsl h pay ov 
„np cafe 1ſt, Hod eg Gr 


o M E. T R V. 907 
and Join BF ; Iſo Ke BI qual to BA, and draw 1G 


parallel D or AQ, 
u is plain that ail will be the SY ind MIL, Hi the 


etnivedg thus! Jodifferance of the ſides AB-and BC; and ſince HB is equal | 


/ 4,16 RA, B:: BD: DG - 1 gqarylggs basto BC, and BE rperpeadigular. to, HC thęgefore 3, 
; e. as radins go® * on "9356 .S000%; -1qualap; BC and \BD 8 ta Tn 5. 
i 10 the fla of B 5 32 TT oeh AB equal to Bl. therefore CD. or. H 
ſo is the hypoth· DB 142 | 2 H is que 9 de tals 6er 
o ibe leg DG | 112.2  *10;0100'quattrotalf FD or ED; Again face HBiis ah 6 BG: P 
The leg DG may #ſo be found in the 2 man- and RE perpebdioalar to HC tbereforg the angle . 
of, vis balf the angle HEC; bug the angle HBC is e- 


To the log of the ſum of the bypothenoſ: and 


2.35984 
gien leg, iz. 229 
add the logarithm of their difference, viz, '55 1.74036 
oqur 2 5 N 
2nd their ſum is | ET 4-10020 
the halt of that is CA:: : ; 2. 1 Conn 
10e 6g. "of 112.2 the leg required. 7 4 


Or it my be done by taking the ſquare of the given leg 


fromthe ſquare of the hypothenuſe, and the ſquare root of 


the renidinder i is the leg tequired : thus, i the preſent aſe, 


128 r {- 


The ſquare of the eden ( 142)4s 20163 


The ſquare of the Rg BG (87) is what 127889 


10 


12. 9 11 


Their difference is 

Whoſe Togarithm is 4.10020 

The balf of which is 2.05010 
uffich N to the natural number 112.2 the leg re- 
quired. 


Thus have We gone through 5 ſeven caſes of right- 


angled plane trigonometry ; from which we may obſerve, 


1. That to find a fide, when the angles are given, any fide 
may be made the radius. 2. To find an angle, one of the 
ben lides muſt of neceſſity be made the radius. | 


Of OnLigue-knGuEeD Pran ene 


Tx obHque-angled plane trigonometry there are fix caſes; 
but before we ſhew their ſolution, it ww be Proper to pre- 
wife thefollowing theorems, - | 


Tusokzu I. In any triangle ABC' (ibid. fig. 2. no 2). 


the ſides are proportional to the ſigus of the oppoſite angles: 
thus, in the triangle AB C, AB: B C:: S, C: 8, K, and 
AB: AC:: 8, C: S,. B: allo AC: B C:: 8, B: 8, A. 
Denenftration. Let the triangle ABC be inſcribed in 4 
circle ; then, it is plain (from the property of Sony, 
that the half of each fide is the fine of its oppofite afi ple*:* 


but the fines of theſe angles, in tabular parts, are- -prop or” 


tional to the fines of the ſame in any other meaſpre; Mere 
fre, in the triangle ABC, the fines of the angles will be 
8 the halves of their ↄppoſite ſides; and fince the halves 
ue as the wholes, it, fol feos that the fines of the, = 
A their "oppoſite fides; 3. e. 8, C: 8, A; 


Os. 


Tuzon, II. In any / plane triangle, 3 2s ABC (Id. n* 2 ) 


5 25 B. 


the ſum of the tides, A and BC, is to the difference” of 


theſe [des, as the tangent c of half the ſum of the angles 


BAC, ABC, at the baſe, is to the tangent of half the df. 


krence of theſe angles. 
Demon, Produce AB; and make BH equal to Bb. 
join HC, 4nd from B let fall the perpendicular BE; through 
3 draw BD parallel to AC, and, make HF equal to CB, 
Vor. III. Ne g8. 


eee 


* 1 . T7. © 19 0 
* 


ſum of che augles A and C, conſequently the ang b. 


is equal to half the ſum of the angles A and C. Alſo, ſince 
HB is equal to BC. ad HF. equal to CD, and theingaded 
angles BHF BCD equal, it follows that the angle HBE 
is equal ts the angle DBC, whicly is equal to BCA; and 
ſince HBD is equal to the angle. A, and HBF equal to, BSA. 
therefore FB D is the difference, and EBD half the differ - 
ence of the two angles A and BCA : ſo making EB the 
radius, it is plain EC is the tangent of half the ſum, and 
ED the tangent of half the difference of the two angles.at 
the baſe. Now IG being parallel to AC, the triangles 
'HIG and HAC will be equiangular; conſequently AH: 
IH: -CH: GH; but the wholes are as their halves, theres 
fore AH: IH: ICH : 1GH>; and fince 20H is equal t 
EC, and GH equal to *FD=ED, therefore AH: IH: 55 
EC ED. Now AH is the ſum, and IH the difference af 
the ſides; alſo EC is the tangent of half the fim, and ED 
the tangent of half the difference of the two angles at the 9 


_ bafe ;' conſequently,” in any triangle, as the ſum of the ſicles 


is to their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of 
the angles at the baſe to the tangent of half their difference. g 
Tatoxem III. If to half the ſum of two quantities bt 
added half their difference, the ſum vill be the greater of 
them; and if from half their ſum be ſubtracted half their 
difference, the remainder will be the leaſt of them. Sup- 
poſe the greater quantity to be x=$; and the leſſer 2263 
chen is their fam 14. and difference 2 du If 2c; eil I 
0 n * ?: 2B 
-whetefore, addiog/ 4 14 =? to 2 2= RY 1 


— 


get 8 the greateſt of the two quantities: : 
e ad, ia the ſame manner, 22 — | 
10856, the leaſt of the two quantities. IS 
Tarox. IV. In any right-lined triangle, ABD (hd. ; 
no 3.) the baſe AD is to the ſum'of the files AB -ad4 BD, 
as the difference of the ſides is to the difference of thaſeg-"l 
ments of the baſe made by the perpendicular BE, viz, Ln 
difference between AE ED.” 2C" - 
Die on. Produce DB till BG be equal to BA be üer C 
and bn B as a centre, with the diſtance BA or BG; de 
Abe Gele AGH F, which will cut BD and ADDim the 
wr H and F: dnen . it is plaib G is the ſam, And HD 
the” difference of this des; WTF fince AN is equal to EF, 
therefore FD is th difference. of 155 ſegments of the baſe; 
but AD: GD: FD; therefort 1 baſe 5 to the 


ſucd of the hides” 87. 4 Way to be proved! 255 | 
Having eſtabliſhed theſe preliminary theorems, * ial 5 

no proceed to the ſold ion of the fix cafts of oblique- angled | 

plane trigonomet ; 


7 
"Cap I. Nad "oblique: angled Plane triangle, bo files | 
Boe hoy and 


757. 744 8 . 2 


— 


© 

| 

| 

4 
e 
WA 

7 
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and an angle oppoſite to one of them being given, to find So is KM * | 


the angle oppolite to the- other. . To ML 117.2 77995 
ExamyrLE, In the triangle ABC (ibid. n 4.) ſuppoſe Casz IV. Two ſides and the contained angle bing ne? 
I | a, 


| AB=156, BC=34, and the angle C (oppoſite to AB)=56* to find the other two angles. | 
1 30; required the angle A, oppoſite to BC, ExAMPLE : In the triangle ACD (bid. nv 7.) fy 

. 2. Geometrically : Draw the line AC, and at any point AC=103, AD=126, and the angle A540 30 Fe ol 
4 of it, ſuppole C, make the angle C=56® 30“; then take the angles C and D. . 
CB=84, and with the length of 156 = AB taken in your 1. Geemetrically : Draw AD=126, and make the 200 
1 compaſſes from the ſame ſcale of equal parts, fixing one A=549 3o'; then ſet off 103 equal parts from Fry | 
point in B, with the other croſs AC in A. Laſtly, join laſtly, join C and D; and fo the triangle me 


is 
A and B; ſo the triangle is conſtructed, and the required and the angles C and D may be meaſured 5 5 conſtrued 


line of chord: 
angle A may be meaſured by a line of chords, 2. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe CEOS 


2. By calculation : We have, by theor. 1. the following on the ſecond and third of the preceding theorems; ang 6 
proportion for finding the angle A, viz. we mult find the ſum and difference of the ſides, and haf 


AB:BC::S,C:5S, A. the ſum of the unknown angles, thus: 

1. e. as AB 156 2.19312 The leg AD is 126 
To BC 84 1.92428 The leg AC is 107 
So is 8, C 562 30 9.92111 . 
10 8, A 260410 9.65227 Their ſum is | 22 
Css II. The angles, and a fide oppoſite to one of them, And their difference is 8 K 
being given, to find a fide oppoſite to another, The ſum of the three angles A, D, and C, is * 

ExAurIE. In the triangle HBG (bid. u“ 5.) ſuppoſe The angle A is 54% 20 
the angle H 46 15, and the angle B 54* 22, conſequent- 5 8 
ly the angle G 79“ 237 and the leg HB 125, required So the ſum of the angles C and D will be 125 30 
HG And half their ſum is 


. | 62¹ 45 
Ceometrically: Draw HB 125, from any line of equal Then by theor, 2. we bave the following proportion, — 


parts, and make the angle H 46 15˙, and B 54 22“, As the ſum of the ſides AD and AC=229 2. 35984 
then produce tae lines HG and BG till they meet one ano- To their difference 23 1.36173 
ther in the point G: ſo the triangle is conſtrued, and HG So is the tangent of half the ſum of 620 48 

is meaſured by taking its length in your compaſſes, and ap- the unknown angles C and D : 2 45 10.5310 
plying it to the ſame line of equal parts that HB was taken To tang. of half their difference 119 2“ 9.29003 
taken from. Now having half the ſum and half the difference of the 


2. By calculation: By the firſt of the preceding theorems, two unknown angles C and D, we find the quantity of each 
we have this analogy for finding HG, viz, | of them by theorem 3. thus: 


S, G: BB::S, B:HG. To half the ſum of the angles C and D, viz, 62% 45 
i.e. As the fine of G 79% 23 9.99250 Add half their difference, viz. | 11* 0: 
is to the leg HB 125 2.09691 
fo is the fine of B 549 225 9.99996 And the ſam is the greater angle C 73* 37 
to the leg HG 103 4 2.01437 — —- 
Casz III. Two ſides and an angle oppoſite to one of them Again from half their ſum, viz. 62® 45 
given, to find the third fide. Take half their difference, viz. 11 02 
ExAamPLE, In the triangle KLM (ibid. no 6.) ſuppoſe — — 
the fide CL 126 equal parts, and KM x30 of thefe parts, And there will remain the leſſer angle D =51* 43 
and the angle L (oppoſite to KM) 63* 207, required the | N — 
ſide ML 


: N. B. The greater angle is always that ſubtended by the 
1. Geometrically: The conſtruction of this caſe is the greater ſide: thus, in the preſent caſe, the greater angle C, 


fame with that in Caſe I. (there being the fame things given is ſubtended by the greater fide AD; and the leſſcr ang!: 
in both,) and the leg ML may be meaſured by applying D is ſubtended by the leſſer fide AC. | 
it to the ſame line of equal parts that the other two were CAsE V. Two ſides and the contained angle being gives, 
taken from. to find the third fide. 

2. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe depends up- ExameLe. Inthe triangle BCD (ibid. nv 8.) ſuppoſe 


on the two preceding ones; and, firſt, we mult find the other BC=154, BD=133, and the angle B=56® 03'; required 
two angles by Caſe IL. thus: the fide CD. | 


MK: 8, L:: KL: S. M. 1. Geemetrically : The conſtruction of this. caſe is the 
j. e. As the ſide MK 130 2.11394 ſame with that of the laſt, and the length of DC is found 
To the fine of L 63* 20 9.95116 by taking its length in your compaſſes, and applying it to 
S9 is the ſide KL 126 2.10037 the ſame line of equal parts that the two legs were tak: 
To the fine of M 1 9.93759 from. 1 
Then by Caſe H. we have the required leg ME, thus: 2. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe depends up 
S.L:S. K: MEA. ;ML. on the ſecond and fourth; and firſt we mult find the angles 
j. e. As the ſine of L 630 20 9.95116 by the laſt caſe; thus: 
To the line of K 53039 9.90602 As the ſum. of the ſides BD and BC 28 2.4570 


N W 


© 


TR1IGON 


1; to their difference 21 1.32222 
G is the 8 half the ſum *. 619 58' 10.277372 
the angles D an 19 n 
To the tangent of half their difference 0 50“ 9.13806 
80 by theorem 3. we have the angles D and C thus: 


To half the ſom of the angles D and C 61® 58? 
Add half their difference 1 50! 
And the ſum is the greater angle D 699 48* 
Alſo, from half the {um 61 58 
Take half the difference | 7e 50 
And there remains the leſſer angle C 54? 08? 


Then by Caſe II. we have the following analogy for find- 
-»o DC the leg required, viz. 
8 *$,C:BD::S,B:DC. 


; +. As the ſine of C 54* 08˙ 9.90869 
To BD 23 2.12385 
8o is the fine of B 569 03 9.91883 
To DC 136.2 2.13399 


CAsE VI. Three ſides being given, to find the angles. 

ExameLE: In the triangle ABC (ibid. d 9g.) ſuppoſe 
AB=156, AC=185.7, and BC=84 ; required the angles 
A, B, and C. 7 

I. Geometrically : Make AC=185.7 from any line of e- 
qual parts; and from the ſame line taking t 56=AB in your 
compaſſes, fix one foot of them in A, and with another 
ſweep an arch; then take 84=BC in your compaſſes, and 
fixing one foot in C, with the other ſweep an arch, which 
will croſs the former in B: laſtly, join the points B and A, 
and B and C; fo the triangle will be conſtructed, and the 
angles may be meaſured by a line of chords. 

II. By calculation: Let fall the perpendicular, BD. 
from the vertex B, upon the baſe AC; which will divide 
the baſe into two ſegments AD and DC, the lengths where- 
of may be found by theorem g. thus: 


As the baſe AC 185.7 2 26893 
To the ſum of the ſides AB and BC 240 2.38031 
So is the difference of the ſides 72 1.85733 


To the diff. of the ſegments of the baſe 93 1.96871 
And having the ſum of the ſegments, viz, the whole baſe, 
ind their difference, we find the ſegments themſelves, by 


theorem 2. thus: 
To balf the ſum of the ſegments 92.8 
And half their difference 46.5 
And the ſum is the greater ſegment AD 139.3 
Alſo from half the ſum of the ſegment 92.8 
Take half their difference 46.5 
The remainder is the leſſer ſegment DC 46.3 


Now the triangle ABC is divided; by the perpendicular 
DB, into two right-angled triangles; ADB and DBC; in 
tde ſirſt of which are given the hypothenuſe AB=1 56, and 
the baſe AD 39.3, to find the oblique angles, for which 
ze have (by Cafe V. of rectangular trigonometry) the fol- 
lowing analogy, viz, a | 


As AB 156 2.19312 
To AD | 139.3 2 14395 
do is the radius 90 , 10.00000 
To the co-fine of the angle A 26 40 9.95083 


o M RE I A Y. | 
Alſo the angle C is found by che ſame caſe;"th 1s 


F (18 
As BC 84 428 
To CD 46.3 "7 1.66558 
So is the radius 90⁰ ; 10 90000 
To the co-ſine of C 562 30 5 9.14139 


Having found the two angles A and C, we have the third, 
B, by taking the ſum of the other two from 180, thus: 
The ſum of all the three angles is 180 of 8. 

The ſum of A and C is 


The angle B is 906% 50 
All the proportions uſed for the ſolutions of the ſeveral 
caſes in plain trigonometry, may be performed by the ſcate 
and compaſs, On the ſcale there are ſeveral logarithmic 


lines, viz, one of numbers, another of fines," and one of 
tangents, @&c. | ie 


And the way of working a proportion by theſe is this, | 


viz, extend your compaſſes from the firſt term of your pro- 


portion, found on the ſcale, to the ſecond; and with that 
extent, fixing one foot in the third term, the other will teach 


the fourth term required. 115 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 


SyHERICAL T'a1GONOMETRY is the art whereby, from 


three given parts of a ſpherical triangle, we diſcover the 
reſt; and, like plane trigonometry, is either right-angled, 
or oblique-angled. But before we give the analogies for 


805 


- 
. 
— 


1 © 83e 10) | 


the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes in either, it will be proper 


to premiſe the following theorems. | 


Tazortem I. In all right-angled ſpherical triaß glet, 


the ſine of the hypothenuſe: radius: : fine of a leg; fine of 


its oppoſite angle. And the fine of a leg: radius *: ran- 
gent of the other leg: tangent of its oppoſite angle. 


- & £1 


DemoxsTzATION, Let EDAF G (ibid. fig. 3.) re- 


00 


preſent the eighth part of a ſphere, where the guagrantal 


planes EDFG, EDBC, are both perpendicular tot 


* quad- 
rantal plane ADFB; and the quadrantal plane ADC is 


C is 
perpendicular to the plane EDFG ; and the uri hy 
angle ABC is right-angled at B, where CA is the' hyps- 
thenuſe, and BA, BC, are thelegs. VE 

To the arches GF, C B, draw the tangents H F, Q x 
and the fines GM CI on the radii DF DB; ag ory 


1 
. 


BL the ſine of the arch AB, and CK the fine of AC; and 
then join IK and OL, Now HF, OB, GM, CI, are. all 


perpendicular to the plane AD FB. And HD, G 


K 
lie all in the ſame plane ADGC. Alfo FD, IK. 


B 


HDF, CKI, OLB, are fimilar. And CK: DG:: CI: GM; 


that is, as the ſine of the hypothenuſe : rad. :: fine of a leg: 


fine of its oppoſite angle. For GM is the fine of the arc 


GF, which meaſures the angle CAB. Allo, LB: DF: :- 


BO: FH; that is, as the line of a leg: radius : : tangent 
of the other leg: tangent of its oppoſite angle, Q E. D, 


Hence it follows, that the fines of the angles of any o- 
blique ſpherical triangle ACD (ibid. no 2.) are to one ano 


ther, directly, as the ſines of the oppoſite ſides. Hence it 
alſo follows, that, in right-angled ſpherical triangles, ha- 


ving the ſame perpendicular, the fines of the baſes will be 


to each other, inverſely, as the tapgents of the angles at 
the baſes, | 
Trz0Rz>: 


oB,. 


ER 
4 


all in the ſame plane ADGC. Therefore, the right-angled | 
triangles HFD, CIK, ODL, having the equal "anples 


x 
1 
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1 REES 
Ronan II. Ia any * of pherical tria 


Re Erg 0 bunk A Va La. (herical 1 


ABC (ibid. no 3.) it will be, As radius is to the co- ſige of 4. and 5.) It will be, as the co- -tangent of half 5 
half theindiffe 


one leg, ſo is the co · ſine of che other 1e a0 the ce of tence, fo is he go tangeng of half the ba 

the hypothensſe. the tangent of the diſtance (DE) of the perpendicular ie 
6 Fry $4 1 right · angled ſpherical — ABC, * . of the baſe. 3 m 
ibid. no 2 ave the. ſame perpcndieular BC, the co: ſiges Slice the laſt . cmutat Be, 

of their hypothenuſes will de to exch Abe directly, a0 the 5.1 — by wk 2 mes oy 
co fines of their baſes? * © eo = - | EL BO 7 Janz. ID —_ co-tang- AF. 1 £245 gran ung, 


Tntoren III. Tnony hence triangle will-bey-Agra- DE, a6 as the tangents of 
— ches are, 
dius is to the fine of either angle, ſo is the co · ſine of the as their co-tangents; it follows, therefore, that 22 
adjacent leg to the co. ſine of the oppoſite angle. AC+BC ACC f p 
Hence, in right-angled ſpherical triangles; having the” dag. r tung. 7 ang. PE; 3 Or, tha 
fame perpendicular, the-co-lines of the angles at che baſe will the rangent of half the baſe * tangent of half the ſun 


be te each other, directly, az the ſines ot the vertical angles. of the ſides, as the tangent of half the difference of the ſides 


THEOREM IV. In any tight-angled ſpherical triaggle it 
will be, Asradius is theco-ſine-of the bypothenvule, ſo is MN 3 Gdiltance of the err endicular from the 


the * of "of the Foe angle to the co: tangent of Pye to 4 THEOREM VI. In any ſpherical triangle ABC (ibid, pv 

As the {um of the 2 {ines of two unequal;arches is to th 4) it will be, as the co-tangent of half the ſum of the 
difference, ſo is me tapgent of half the ſag of thoſe, Res 8 angles at the baſe, is to the tangent of half their difference, 
to the tangent of half their difference : and, a8 ibe tym of ſo isthe tangent of half the vertical. angle to the tangent of 
the co-ſines is to their differenge, do is be the angle which the perpendicular CD makes with the lige 


balf the ſum of the arches to the tangeat of biſ-&i 5 
rence of the ſame prey hy angie d0d 216 218< flat | CF biſecting the vertical angle. iT 


| The. Sqjacicn of the Caſcsof rfelftzan led ſpherical Taalgles, (ibid. nꝰ 3: ) | 
| — rere: 3 > 5275 272 1 N 1 
r 
Abe . . REES | opp ite leg radius: fine byp, Wer ie A. Gne] ,, 
: ö — 8 A 1 1 858 1 BC (by ie ane na of theor. 1. ) ” 
| . {© -> | 2 3 tan .AC, 
a eelnets Are | [0 — che latter part af! 24 a 
byp. AC and Ld cre le ne of AO:: tang. A , 
3 WER... angle A 4 12. ta. C (oy C ( _ 40 1 5 EA 
The hyp. AC and | The atherrteg- 60. ifs AC —_ 
4 | * jaws. A8 1 752 e BC {by e 29 $73 . f 
The hyp. AC 172 The 91 zoht An- ne adius7* fine AB r ne C © . 
5 * ele ABS. 36. va 1 A (by the = — | ) f] © 
"I "The byp. AC = 1 [endure As tang. AC: tang. AB:: radius: T7 
| "C2 © 4 one leg AB * gle pg, | e = — 
One leg AB and the other. Be | R: 
| adjacent angle A i 21 BC 2: F ANY fy beog n 4: wa f : | 
"One Teg AB and t HF The be oppoſue 4 n- | As radius: gene He 00k A:: co-ſine o 4 


7 
| — adjacent angle A gle C 
i s; One? leg AB and — IN — 


| fine of C (by theorem 3.) 
| | An « cove 4 radius 12 — 
| ak oe angle A A = AC. f 15 tang, AC. A theorem 1 . : | 
Spe to BC and the aud the | _ The other 85 * As tang. A : tang. BC: ; rave: 0 — 
| 10 | ©* oppoſite *utiyle A AB * JI (by meorem 3.5 —— 
| 1255 BC and 755 The adjacet « an- As co- ine BC : radius: C0 ne of f 
u ©. *oppolite angle A # 2K; . ſin. C (by theorem 3.) 12 
| "One Jeg BC and the” 0 RO * |} As fin. A: fin, BC:: ratuns : s : Go. AG 
N per TEE FOG: 1 (byaheorenma” EO oi a — 0 
| we -Both legs 1 5 I As radius: co- nie AB ;; = f | 
3 1, + ABand;BC. LL co-ſine AC (by theorem; 29 or | 
| Both legs © — je As fine AB: radius :: tang. BC: tang} | 
ES -1 
. 14 [- AAB HA | A (by theorem 4.) - Tk 
wands cc.” Both angles Tleg ſuppoſe | As fine A: co-fine C:: radius :Eo-fipel, 107 
15 | A 2nd C 2 | AB (by theorem 3 2 228 n 
Both angles The 9 As tan A: co-tang. C: : Tadius : co- 
16 | A and C AC fine AC (by theorem 4.) 


| Note, The 1oth, 11th, and 12th caſes are ambiguous ; ſince it cannot be determined 
by the data, whether A, B, C, and A C, be greater or leſs than go degrees each. 


The 
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Solution of rhe Caſes of oblique ſpherical Triangles, 


= . 
— 


— 


(ibid. n® 4. and 3) 


_— 


3 


Caſe | 


— 
Two fides AC, BC, 


Given | 
"Two fides AC, BC, 


| and an angle A oppo | 
lite to one of them. 


4 


fite to one of them. 


and an angle oppoſite 


| 


| Two des AC, AB, | 


to one of them- | 


| Sought 


| te to the 
. 


F- " 
pw 
* 


The angle B op- 


ö 


Solution 


As BC: fine A:: : bane S 
| (by theor. 1.) Note, this caſe is ambi- 
guous when BC is leſs than AC; 6 
it cannot be determined from the dat 
whether B be acute or obtuſe. 


("7 Too fan AG, Bc, | The included 


and an angle A oppo- 


angle ACB 


1 
jy © 44% ® + 


| 


The other fide 


Upon AB produced (if need be) ler fall 
the perpendicular CD : then (by theor. 
4+) rad. : co-ſine AC :: tang. A: co 
tang. ACD, bat (by cheor. 1.) astang. 
BC: tang, AC :: co-ſine AC D: co- 


| BCD is known, 


fine BCD. Whence ACB=ACD=: 


As rad, : co-fine Ar: tang. AT: tang. 
| AD (by theor. 1.) and (by theor. 2.) 
as co-ſine AC : co-fine 


laſt caſe are both ambiguous when the 
firſt is fo. 


BC : : co-fine 
AD : co-fine BD. Note, this and 2 


As rad. : cane A:: tang, AC: tan. 


| 


— 


and the included | AB (by theor. 1.) whence AD is alſo 
4 angle A known: then (by theor. 2.) as co- ſine 
| AD: co-fine BD :: co-ſine AC : co. 
EVE Wy fine BC. 1 
Two nde AC, AB, | Either of the o- | As rad. : co-hne A :: tang, AC : tan. 
and the included | ther angles, ſup- | AD (by theorem 1.) whence BD is 
5 angle A { - poleB known : then (by theor. 4.) is fine B 
| | ſine AD :: tan, A: tan. B. — 
| Two angſes A, ACB, | The other angle | As rad. : co-fine AB:: tang. A: 
and the fide AC B | rang. ACD {by theor. 4.) whence] 
6 betwixt them | 1} BCD is alſo known : then (by theor. 
| | | 3.) as fine ACD: fine BCD : : co- ſine 
1 22 A: co-fine B. 
Too angles A, ACB, | Either of the o- | As rad. : co- ine AC :: tang. A :co- 
| andthe fide AC ther ſides ſup- | tang. ACD (by theo. 4) whence BCD 
7 betwixt them { poſe BC is alſo known: then, as co-fine BCD: 
a TO | co-fine ACD :: tang. AC: tang. BC 
mt .| (by theor. 1) | 
wo angles A,B, and | The fide BC op | As fine B: fine AC : : ſine A: fine BC| 
8 | a fide AC oppoſite | polite the other | (by theorem 1.) | 
to one of them | A 
Wo angles A,B, and | The fide AB | As rad. : co-line A :: tang. AC: tan. 
a fide AC oppoſite, | betwixt them | AD (by theor. 1) and as: tang. B: 
to one of them | tang. A:: ſine AD. : fine BD (by 
| | theor. 4.) whence AB is alſo known. 
| ; Two angles A,B, and | The other angle | As rad. : co-fine AC :: tang. A: co- 
' a fide AC oppoſite to ACB | tang. ACD (by theor. 4.) and as co- 
10 one of them | | fine A: co-ſine B:: fine ACD: fine 
BCD (by theor. 3.) whence ACB is 
| alſo known. | | 
Vor. III. N*.98, | 3 8 R + 
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A,B, and ac] AC 


| middle of the baſe (by theor, 6.) 


Caſe | | Given ö Sought þ| Solution 89 
All the three ſides An angle, ſup- + 
| AB, AC, and BC pole A | As tang. 4 AB : tang ——— 
| | 2 
| : Ac | | 
| : | tang, : tang. DE, the dif. 
11 E 


3 : 
tance of the perpendicular from we 


whence AD is known : then, as tang- 
AC : tang. AD :: rad, :co-fine A (by 


theorem 1.) 


All the three angles | A tide, ſuppoſe 


ABC ABC—A 
| As co - tan. : tan, | 
| | 8 N 
ACB | 

|: : tang. —— :-tang, of the angle in- 


wy 


2 
cluded by the perpendicular and a lin 
biſeQing the vertical angles; whence 
ACD is alſo known: then (by theor. 
| 5.) tang. A: co-tang, ACD:: rad. 


oc-ſine AC. 


1 1 1 
TRINGA, in oraithology, a genus of birds belonging to 
the order of grallæ. The beak is ſomewhat cylindrical, 


and as long as the head; the noſtrils are linear ; and 


there are four toes on the feet, the hind one conſiſting of 
one joint, and elevated above the ground. There are 23 
ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their colour, 

TRINGLE, in architecture, a name common to ſeveral 
little ſquare members or ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, 
and plat-bands, It is more particularly uſed for a little 
member fixed exactly over every triglyph, under the plat- 
band of the architrave, from whence the guttæ or pen- 
dant drops hang down, 


TRINIDAD, or Tx1invry-1$LAND, is ſituated in the 


Atlantic or American ocean, between 609 and 629 of 
welt longitude, and between 9 and 119 of north lati- 
tude ; it is about ninety miles long, and ſixty broad. 

TRINIDAD, a port-town of Mexico, is America, ſitua- 
ted in the province of Guatimala, an hundred and twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Guatimala : W. long. 94?, 
N. lat. 132. 


TRINITARIANS, thoſe who believe in the Trinity; thoſe 


who do not believe therein, being called antitrinitarians. 

Trinitarians alſo denote an order of religious inſtituted 
at Rome in the year 1198, under the pontificate of In- 
nocent III. the founders whereof were John de Maha, 
and Felix de Valois. His holineſs gave them permiſſion 
to, eſtabliſn this order for the deliverance of captives, who 
groaned under the tyranny of the infidels: be gave them, 
as a habit, a white gown ornamented with a red and blue 
croſs, After the death of the two founders, pope Ho- 
norious III. continued the order, and their rule was ap- 
proved by his ſucceſſor Clement IV. in 1267. At ſirſt 
they wer not permitted to eat fleſh, and, when they trayel- 
led, were to ride only upon aſſes. But their rule was 
corrected and mitigated by the biſhop of Paris, and the 
abbots of St. Victor and St. Genevieve, who allowed 


them io cat any kind of ſood, and to uſe horſes, This TRIOPTERIS, in botany, a genus of the decandns ** 


rh OS 


order poſſeſſes about two hundred and fifty convents is 
thirteen different provinces: fix of which are in France: 


namely, France, Normandy, Picardy, Champaine, Las. 


guedoc, and Provence; three in Spain, viz, New Ci. 
ſtile, Old Caſtile, and Arragon ; one is in Italy, and ons 
in Portugal. There was formerly the province of Eny- 
land, where this order had forty-three houſes ; that of 
Scotland, where it had nine ; and that of Ireland, where 
it had fifty-two; beſides a great number of monaſtery 
in Saxony, Hungary, - Bohemia, and other countries, 
Fhe convent of-Cerfroy-in France is head of the order, 


TRINITY, in theology, the ineffable myſtery of three pet. 


ſons in one God ; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 


TrIN1TY SUNDAY, a feſtival obſerved on the Sunday next 


after Whitſunday, in honour of the holy Trinity. Th 
obſervation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined in the coun: 
cil of Arles, anno 1260. 


Fraternity A the Txixrrx, a religious ſociety inſtituted it 


Rome by St. Philip Neri, in 1548. Theſe religion 
were appointed to take care of the pilgrims who came to 


' viſit the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, The ſocitt 


originally conſiſted of only ſifteen religious, who aſſemb- 
led on the firſt Sunday of every month, in the church ol 
$. Saviour del Campo, to hear the exhortations of tht 


founder; after whoſe death pope Paul IV. gave the fra 


ternity the chureh of St. Benedict, near which they ban 
ſince built a large hoſpital, for the reception of pilgrims 
The fraternity is one of the moſt conſiderable in Rom 
and moſt of the nobility of both ſexes have been men 
bers thereof, | | Ce 


TRIO, in muſick, a part of a concert wherein three bet 


ſons ſing; or mere properly a muſical compoſition con 
ing of three parts. 


TRIONES, in aſtronomy, a ſort of conſtellation or afſen 


blage of ſeveral ſtars in the urſa minor, common)y cal 
Charles's wain. 
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2 ( 913 ) TR Q 
ia claſs, The calix conſiſts of ix ſegments ; and there nour conferred by the Romans on a victorious general 
are three ſeeds, with a double membranous wing. There by allowing him a magnificent entry into the city. 
is but one ſpecies, à native of Jamaica, The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, or fimply the 
TRIP, a ſea-term. A ſhip is ſaid to bear her top-fails a» triumph, was decreed by the ſenate to a 122 upon 
trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the higheſt, the conquering of a province, or gaining a ſignal victory. 
TRIPARTITE, ſomething divided into three parts, or The day appointed for the ceremony being arrived, fcaf- | 
made by three parties, as indenture tripartite, Ge. folds were erected in the forum and circus, and all the 
TRIPARTITION, a diviſion by three, or the taking the other parts of the city, where they could beſt behold the 
third part of any number or quantity, pomp: the ſenate went to meet the conqueror without 
TRIPHTHONG, in grammar, an aſſemblage or concourſe the gate called Capena or Triumphalis, and marched back 
of three vowels in the ſame 1 as que. in order to the capitol; the ways being cleared and clean- 
TRIPLE, in muſick, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure or fed by a number of officers and tipſtaffs, who drove away 
time. See Mus1cCx. ſuch as thronged the paſſage, or ſtraggled up and down. 
TRIPOD, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat or ſtool, fup- The general was clad in a rich purple robe, interwoven 
ed, by three feet, -whereon the prieſts and ſibyls were with figures of gold, ſetting forth his great exploits; his 
placed to render oracles. It was on the tripod that the bufkins were beſet with pearl; and he wore a crown, 
gods were ſaid to inſpire the Pythians with that divine Which at firſt was only laurel, but afterwards gold; in 
fury and enthuſiaſm wherewith they were ſeized at the one hand he bore a branch of laurel, and in the other a 
delivery of their predictions. truncheon. He was drawn in a magnificent chariot, a- 
TRIPOLI, a ſtate of Africa, which including Barca, is dorned with ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually by 
bounded by the Mediterranean - ſea on the north, by E- two white horſes; though ſometimes by other animals, 
gypt on the eaſt, by Nubia and Bildulgerid on the ſouth, as that of Pompey, when he triumphed over Africa, by 
and by Tunis on the weſt; extending along the ſhare of elephants ; that of Marc Antony, by lions; that of He- 
the Mediterranean from the north. weſt to the ſouth-eaſt liogabalus, by tygers; that of Aurelian, by deer, Cc. 
about a thouſand miles, but ſcarce two hundred miles His children were at his feet, and ſometimes on the cha- 
broad in any place. 'The city of Tripoli, being the ca- riot-horſes. The proceſſion was led up by the muſicians, 
pital of this ſtate, is ſurrounded with a wall and other who played triumphal pieces, in praiſe of the general: 
fortifications: E. long. 14* 3o', N. lat. 33* 30“. theſe were followed by young men, who led the victims 
TRIQUETROUS, among botaniſts, expreſſes a fruit or to the ſacrifice, with their horns gilded, and their heads 
leaf that has three ſides or faces all flat. adorned with ribbands and garlands; next came the carts: 
TRIREMIS, in antiquity, a gally with three ranks of oars and waggons, loaded with all the ſpoils taken from the 
on a ſide. | E-4 enemy, with their horſes, chariots, &c. theſe were fol- 
TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or ſurname given to one of lowed by the kings, princes, and generals, who had been 
| the two Hermeſes, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes in E- taken captives, loaden with chains: after theſe appeared 
 gypt, who is ſaid to be contemporary with Moſes. the triumphal chariot, before which, as it paſſed, they 
TRISPASTON, in mechanics, a machine with three pul- all along ſtrewed flowers, and the people, with loud ac- 
lies, or an aſſemblage of three pullies for raifing of great clamations, called out Je triamphe! The chariot was 


weights. | followed by the ſenate, clad in white robes ; and the fe- 
TRISYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting of three nate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or ran- 
ſyllables. | ſomed: and the proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts and 
TRITICUM, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia their officets and utenſils, with a white ox led along, for 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of two ſeffile valves, contain- the chief victim. 


In this order they proceeded through 
the triumphal gate, along the via facra, to the — | 
where the victims were ſlain. In the mean time all the 
temples were open, and all the altars loaded with offer - 
junceum, or ſea wheat-graſs, For the culture of wheat, ings and incenſe; games and combats were celebrated in 
ſee AGRICULTURE, p. 60. : the public places, and rejoicings appeared every where. 
TRITON, io zoology, a genus belonging to the order of TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who govern abſolutely, 
. vermes moJluſca: The body is oblong ; the tongue is and with equal authority, in a ſtate, It is chiefly applied 
ſpiral; it has 12 tentacula, ſix on each fide, the hind- to the Roman gavernment : Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus 
moſt ones having claws like a crab. There is but one were the firſt triumvirs, who divided the government a- 
ſpecies, found in holes of rocks about the fea-ſhore. mongſt them. There were alſo other officers, called 
Tarox, a ſea demi-god, held by the ancients to be an of- triumvirs ; as the triumviri or treſviri capitales, who were 
ficer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on him, and the keepers of the public goal: they had the office of pu- 
carrying his orders and commands from ſea to ſea. niſhing malefactors; for which purpoſe they kept eight 
TRITURATION, the act of reducing a ſolid body into li-rs under them. : 
a ſubtile powder-; called alſo levigation and pulverization, TRIUMVIRATE, an abſolute government, adminiſtered. 
TRIUMFETTA, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria by three perſons with equal authority. See the prece- 
monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five petals, ding article. | 
and the calix of five leaves; and the capſule is hairy, TROCHANTER, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p 182. 
and opens in four parts. There are two ſpecies, both TROCHE, in pharmacy, a ſort of medicine, made of glu- 


natives of India. 990 N tinous ſubſtances, into little cakes, and afterwards ex- 
TRIUMPH, in Roman antiquity, a public and ſolema ho- ſiccated. 


ing three flowers. There are eleven ſpecies, only three 
of them natives of Britain, viz. the repens, or couch- 
| graſs; the caninum, or bearded wheat<graſs ; and the 


TROCHAUS,. 


. 
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conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, and the fecond 


: t. a wy as 
TROCHILUS, in ornithology, à genus belonging to the 
order of picæ. The beak is ſubulated and rhread-ſhaped, 
With a tubular apex, and longer than the head, the Tu- 
perior mandible ſheathing the inferior; the tongue »8 
thread. ſhaped; and the feet are fitted for walking. This 
genus comprehends all the humming birds, which are the 
{malleſt of birds; and are diſtinguiſhed by their colour 
and the ſhape of their bills. | x 
TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical powers, uſually cal- 
led a pulley. See Mecnanics. | | 
TROCHLEARES, in anatomy. See AnaToOnr, p. 290. 
TROGLODYTES, in the ancient geography, a people of 
- Ftniopia, ſaid to have lived in caves under ground. 
Pom. Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Troglodyres : 
he ſays, they did not ſo properly ſpeak as ſhriek, and 
that they lived on ſerpents. | a 
TROJA, or TxoJax Gamers, were games ſaid to be in- 
{inuied by Aſcanius, ſon of Aneas, and afterwards kept 
up by the Romans with great ſolemnity. They were 
celebrated by companies of boys, neatly dreſſed, and fur- 
niſhed with little arms and weapons, who muſtered in the 
public circus. They were choſen, for the moſt part, 
out of the nobleſt families of Rome, and the captain of 
them had the honourable title of princeps juventutis, be- 
ing ſometimes next heir to the empire, and ſeldom leſs 
than the ſon of a principal ſenator. | | 
'TROIS AvIE AMB, a town of North America, in the pro- 
vince of Canada, ſituated on the river of St. Laurence, 
hfry miles ſouth of Quebec: W. long. 75, and N. lat. 


46" 45. 

TRONAGE, an ancient cuſtomary toll, paid for weighing 
of wool. This word is particularly mentioned in a char- 
ter granted ts the mayor and citizens of London; in which 
city there is an officer called tronator, whoſe buſineſs it 

is to weigh the wool that is brought thither. 
TRONCONNEE, in heraldry, denotes a croſs, or other 
thing, cut in pieces and diſmembered, yet fo as all the 
pieces keep up the form of a croſs, though ſet at a ſmall 


- diſtance from one another. 
TROOP, a {mall body of horſe or dragoons, about fifty 
or ſixty, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ; commanded 
Ly a captain, Each troop, beſides a captain, has a lieu- 


tenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, and three corporals, who 
are the lowelt officers of a troop. 


* 


TROPAOLUM, in botany, a genus of the octandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. * The calix conſiſts of one calcarated leaf; 
and the corolla of five unequal] petals; and there are three 
dry berries. The ſpecies are three, all natives of Peru. 
'TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure of ſpeech, whereby 
a word is removed from its firſt and natural figoification, 
and applied with advantage to another thing, which it 
does not originally mean; but only ſtands * it, as it 
has arclatien to, or connection with it: as in this ſen- 
rence, God is my rock. Here the trope lies in the word 
rect, which being firm and immoveable, excites in our 
minds the notion of God's unfailing power, and the ſteady 
fupport which good men receive ſrom their dependence 
upon him. mow 497K 
TROPHY, among the ancients, a pile or heap of arms of 


| a. 1 kane ( 914 DE : 
TROC HAUS, in the Greet” and Latin poetry, x foot 
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a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the conqueror in 
| SR part of the field of <br 
TROPICS, in aftronowy, See AsTrONoNY, . 46g 


TROUT, in ichthyology. See Saino, 
TRUFFLES. See LycorznpDon. 32>, 2a 
TRUMPET, a muſical inftrument, the moſt noble of al 
portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war z. 
mong the cavalry, to direct them in ce ſervice. 
TRUNCATED, in general, is an appeHation given to ſuch 
things as have, or ſeem to have, their points cut off: 
thus we ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, Jeaf, G. 
TRUNCHEON, a ſhort ſtaff, or battoen, uſed by kings 
generals, and great officers, as a mark of their command 
TRUNDLE, a ſort of carriage with low wheels, whereoz 
heavy and cumberſome burdens are dran. 
TRUNK, among botaniſts, - denotes the ſtem, or body, of 
a tree ; or, that part between the ground and the place 
where it divides into branches. | | 
TRUNNIONS, or Tzux10ns of a piece of ordnance, are 
thoſe knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bez; 
her up on the cheeks of the carriage. 
TRUSS, a bundle, or certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, c. 
A truſs of hay is to contain fifty-fix pounds, or half 
an hundred weight; thirty.fix truſſes make a load. 
Tauss is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature, made 
of ſteel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the 
parts in thoſe who have hernias or ruptures, 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money, put or 
truſted in his hands for the uſe of another, «an 
TRUTH, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſhood, and ap- 
plied to propofitions Which anſwer, or accord, to the na- 
iure and reality of the thang whereof ſomething is affirm- 
ed or denied. with 1 £44 
TUB, in commerce, denotes an indeterminate quantity or 
meaſure: thus, a tub of.zea contains about ſixty pounds; 
and a tub of camphor trem-fifty-fix to eighty pounds, 
TUBE, in general, pipe, conduit, or canal; à cylinder 
hollow withinſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſt, or 
other matter, for the air, or ſome other fluid, to haves 
free paſſage or conveyance through. . * 
TUBERCLE, in botany, a kind of round turgid root, in 
form of a knob or turnip, 4 
The plants which produce ſuch roots are hence deno- 
minated tuberoſe, or tuberous, plants, | 
TUBERCLES, among phyſicians, denore little tumours 
which ſuppurate and niſcharge pus, and are often found 
in the lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons. 
TUBIPORA, a genus of ſubmarine plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia claſs, of the hardneſs of coral, and con- 
ſiſting of cylindric tubes riſing from a thin cruſt of the 
ſame ſort of matter with themſelves, 3 
See Axaron, 


TUBULITIACTIr EAI, in anatomy. 
p. 277. 8 
TUCUMAN, the ſouth-weſt diviſion of the province of 
La Plata, or Paraguay, in South America. l 
TULIPA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogyng 
claſs, The corolla is bell-ſhaped, and conſiſts of 6x pe. 
tals ; it has no ſtylus. There are three Tpecies, none of 
them natives of Britain. | ; 
TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling or riſing into a 


tumour. 


and ſ eternatura] 
urgery, 2 Pp! ging 
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riſing or _— on any part of the body. See 8un- 
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are eftee 

105 olle, town of Kent, ſituated thirty-three miles 

welt of Canterbury, wuch reſoned to on account of 4ts 
excellent waters. 

TUNICA, a kind of waiſtcoat, or under garment, in; uſe 
amongſt the Romans. "They wore it within doors by it 
| ſelf, and abroad under the gon. The cammon people 
could not afford the toga, and ſa. went in their, cunics, 
- whence Horace calls them popellus thnicatus. 1 


Toxic, in anatomy. is applied to the m Which 
* inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs ſolid parts 


of the body; thus the inteſtines are ſotmed of. five tugies, 
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the, ſafeſt, gr maſt certain Kind d a ZUBHIONE 
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opy, a genus of inſects belonging, tothe 
2 of. vermes teſtacea. This is. an, anima of thg ſuail 
ad ; the Hell. 1 zz valve; and,ghe 
aperture. is orbicular. I = 49 ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
- by peculiarities. in their. Bantry A ofditeem 702% 
BOT, io Korn fg ” Bee, Pinup nonncT rs 97 
RCICA Tex. ru v. Anruf in che materia me · 
"_Gica, a very fine: bole or medicinal earth, dug. in great 
plenty in the neighboùrhood of Adrianople, and ule, by 
the Turks as a ſudorißc and. n. and famous a- 
mong them in peſtilential diſeaſes,” . gollug s bel 
et in natural hiſtory, an Lc. copper 0 5t. 
-: There are, indeed, two kinds of turcpisg! the one K 
by ne. and. gegulgg pre of copper z the other thechones of 
animals tipged to a, beautiful, blue colour hy having 


been buried in ue dee been near 
them. 243 7687 


TURCO! NIA. a, province of Abatic Torky, bounded 
32 Per Rents and anſwers to the ancient Armenia; 
1 is e 10515 iu zn A 247 yd gu 
Tn. logy. A genus belonging to ie order 
aof pa . bill. is ſome what cylindrical and cul - 
„rated; Ke, naked; the faux is ciliatedz and 
10 Tongue is lacerated There are 28 nne Nass. 


pally Aiſtinguiſhed by their colour. 
| NNE, a =# Guiecane, in France: E. long, 19 
'20', and N. lat. 
TURGESCENCE, eule piyſicas, devotes a fortling;' 
of, gr wing bloated. . 1, - 6411 
the. capital of Piedmont, i in * and of the king 
of Sardinia s dominions,. is ſituated at the confluence of 
the rs and Doria, 100 miles ſouch. welt ph Milan 
ON 16“, and N. lat. 44* 0. 0 do 
FERC xs. among berbaliſts, denotes. the Git ve 
16 age: Thoots,, which, plants anovallypur, forth. {1 11; 
EY, in orgithology.. See Mzuga6eÞ8; v1 2: 
TURKY, a-yery extenſive empire, comprehend ing ſome of 
richeſt countries in Europe, Aba, and Africa., 
lu. Turky in Europe, comprehends Romania, Bulgatia, 
Wa Boſnia, Raguſa, Wallachia, Moldavia, Beſſara- 
ja, Budziac, Crim,, and little Tartary, with Albania, 
Spitus, i en, Theſſaly, and all che ancient Greece, 
5 its numerous iſlands; See ROA, to 5 14 
cdw 2 * 10 Aſia, comprehends Natolia, Diarbeck, Sy- 
ria, 5 and part of Georg and Arabia 
„ And Furky, in Africa, comprehendg Ahe [frukfel) and 
eulive country of Egypt, , aste sinygon 
TURMERIC, in the materia, medias, abe root of a plant, 
1800 y. botaniſts curchma. See Cotcu nl. 
TURNE ig botany, a ſpecies;of braſſica . Forthoout 
te of. them, fee, AGRLCVLTURE, p., % of brow 5 
xt in botany, a genus of the/peptandria trigynia 
claſs, . The galix is, funvel-ſhaped, and conſiſts of; ve 
ts 3; there axe ofive petals inſerted into the. calix; 
mata ate divided into many parts; and the capſule 
has; one; ope cell. There are We ſpecies, none of thera 
atives o Britain. ext 1 how 16 201198 3177 ZHgm : 
TURNING, branch af ſcplprure, being * art of faſhi- 
oning 1 2 as braſs, 88 wood, " Gi cango 6 
LTIO8 0 2115 1047 
TURNSOLE, 
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TURNSOLE, in botany. See Co ron. 


naturally or by inciſion from ſeveral unctuous and reſin - 

ous trees, as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 
The turpentine of Chio or Scio, which is the only ge- 

nuine kind, and that which gives the denomination to all 

the reſt, is a whitiſh reſin, bordering-a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous ; drawn by incifion 
from a tree called terebinthus, very common in that 
ifland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of France and 

Spain, | 

"The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable. 
It is a preat-vulnecary, and very detergent, and as ſuch 
is preſcribed in abſceſfes, ulcerations, c. It promotes 
expectoration, and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the 
lungs and breaſt ; but it is moſt famous for clearing the 
urinary paſſages, and as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of 
the reins, in gonorrhœas, Oc. 

Oil of TurPENTINE, There are two kinds of oil drawn 
from turpentice, by diltillation ; the firſt white, the ſe- 
cond red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for the cure 
of wounds, chilblaios, &c. But they are fo little uſed 
among us, that it is not eaſy to procure either of them. 

W hat is commonly fold under the name of oil of tur- 
pentine, or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the refin- 
ous juice of the tree, freſh as it is gathered, It is uſed 
with ſucceſs in the cure of green wounds, as alſo by the 
painters, fartiers, G. To be good, it mult be clear 
and pellucid as water, of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and 
very inflammable. 

TURRITIS, ia botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſili- 
quoſa claſs. The pod is very long, and angular; the 
calix is connivent and ere&t; and the corolla is erect. 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, viz. the 
glabra, or great tower · muſtard; and the hirſuta, or hairy 
tower - muſtard. 

TURTLE, in ichthyology. See Tßssrupo. 

TUSCAN onrDExr, in architecture. See ARCHITECTURE, 

351. 

use EARTH, in the materia medica, a yellowiſh, white, 
pure bole, conſiderably heavy, of a very ſmooth ſurface, 
not eafily breaking between the fingers, but adhering 
flightly ro the tengue, and melting very readily in the 
mouth, Iv is dug in many parts of Italy, particularly a- 
bout Florence, where there is a ſtratum of it eight or 
ten feet thick, at the depth of five or fix from the ſur- 
face, It is given as a fadorific, and eſteemed a great 
medicine in fevers, attended with diarchoas. | 

TUSCANY, a duchy of haly, encompaſſed by the pope” 
territories on the north-eaſt and ſouth, and bounded 
by the Tuſcan Sea on the ſouth-weſt, and by the territo- 
ries of Lucca and Modena on the north-weit, being x00 

miles long. and almgſt as many broad. 

TUSSILAGO, in. botany, a genus of the ſyngeneh 1 poly- 

gamia fape: flua clais, The receptacle is naked; the pap- 
pus is fimple ; the ſcales of the calizare equal, and ſome- 
what membranaceons, There are nine ſpecies, three of 
them natives of Biitain, viz. the farſara, or common 
colt's foot; the hy>rida, or long - ſtalked butter-bur; and 
the petaſitas, or common butter bur. N 

The common colt's foot ſtands recommended in coughs. 
aud other diſorders of che breall and lungs. | 


| [I TUTOR: See Law, Tit. vii. 1, Ce. 
TURPENTINE, a tranſparent fort of relin; flowing eitber TUT TV, a recrement of mixed metals, 


1 


in whi * 
calaminaris, or zink in its metallic form, is — 
collected in the furnaces where braſs is made from co Na 
and calamine, and where the mixed metals are run : | 
theſe farnaces they place, under the roof and about the 
e 
upper parts of the ſides, rods of iron, and ſometimes roll; 
of dry earth, about which the tutty is afterwards found 
Therefore the tutty which we uſe in the ſhops at thi; 
rime, owes its origin traly and properly to zink, which 
ſublimes with a very ſmall fire into a kind of flowers, and 
when fuſed with any other metal, flies from it in abaq. 
dance under this form, and alſo frequently takes ſome 
part of the metal, more or leſs, up with it, Hence it iy 
evident, that the tutty or cadmia of the ancients; mul 
have been wholly different from ours, as they uſed no zink 
nor any of its ores in the furnace where they collected it. 
Our tutty then is a hard and heavy ſemimetallie recre. 
ment, ſometimes met with in the ſhops in thin flat pieces or 
flakes, but molt abundantly in tubular cylindric pieces, 
reſembling ſegments of the barks of trees puſhed off from 
the branches without breaking; theſe are of different 
lengths and diameters. The fineſt tutty is that of a fine 
deep brown on the outſide, and of a yellowiſh tinge with- 
in; the thickeſt, brighteſt; and mo{t granulated ; the 
hardeſt to break, and that which has leaſt ſoulneſs a. 
mong it. 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthalmic, and frequenily 
employed as ſuch in unguents and collyria. 
TUXFORD, a market-town of Nottinghamſhire, twenty 
miles north-eaſt of Nottingham, | k 
TWEED, a river of Scotland, which riſes on the confines 
of the ſhire of Clydeſdale, and running eaſtward through 
T weedale, and dividing the ſhire of Mers from Tiviot- 
dale and Northamberland, falls into the Germaa ſea at 
Berwick, | 
TWEEDALE, a county of Scotland, bounded by Lothian 
on the north, by Mers and Tiviotdale on the ealt, by 
Annandale on the ſouth, and Clydeſdale one the well. 
TWEER, a city of Ruſſia, capital of the province of Tweer, 
Etuated on the river Wolgo, ninety miles north of Mol- 
cow, in E. long. 309 37', N. lat. 5% 25 
TWELFTH- pay, the feſtival of the epiphany, or the ma- 
nifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles; ſo called, as being 
, the twelfth day, excluſive, from the nativity or Chriſt 
mas. day 
TWILIGHT, chat light, whether in the morning before 
ſua-riſe, or in the evening after ſun-ſer, ſuppoſed to be- 
gin and end when the leaſt ſtars that can be ſeen by tir 
naked eye ceaſe, or begin to appear. By means of the 
atmoſphere it happens, that though none of the ſun's di. 
rect rays can come to us after it is ſer, yet we {till enjoy 
its reflected light for ſome time, and night approaches by 
degrees. For after the ſun is hid from our eyes, the up- 
per part of our atmoſphere remains for ſome time expo 
ſed to its rays, and from thence the wholz is illuminates 
by reflection. | | . 10 Wis 
TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth, by an an- 
mal which ordinarily brings forth but one. 
TYGER;, or TiGtx; in zoology. See Leo, _ 
TYLE, or Fire, in building, a fort of thin [zminated 
brick, uſed on the roofs of houſes ; or more propel 4 


1 ( 61927} T x 1 
Kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and moulded, of a juſt Ts is alſo uſed to denote the order. obſerved id e in- 
thickneſs, dried and burat ia a kiln like brick, and uſed! | renfion and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, cc. 
jg the covering and paving of houſes. > TYPHAj/1io +botany, a genus of the monoecia triandria 
TYMPAN of an arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in the claſs. The amentum of both male and female is cylin- 


cor ners or ſides of an arch, uſually hollowed, and enrich- drical: the calix of the male conſiſts of three leaves; 

ed ſometimes with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or oak, and neither of them have any corolla. There are tuo 

or with trophies, Sc. ſometimes with flying figures, as ſpecies, both of them natives of Britain, viz, the latifo- 

ame, Sc. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. lia, or great cat's-tail ; and anguſtifolia, or narrow-lea. 
TyMPAN, among printers, a double frame belonging to the ved cat's-tail. 

prels, covered with parchment, on which the blank ſneets TYPHODES, in medicine, a kind of ardent or burning 

ire laid in order to be printed off. See PrINTING- fever uſually attending on erylipelaſes of any of the vit- 


ss. , cera. | | 
TYMPANUM, in mechanics, a kind of wheel placed round TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. See ParnrtinG., 
an axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of which are wo TYRANT, among the ancients, denoted fimply a king or 


lerets or fixed ſtaves, for the more eaſy turning the axis, monarch. But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with 
in order to raiſe a weight required, The tympanum is that ſacred character made of it, has altered the import 
mach the ſame with the peritrochium, but that the cylin- of the word; and tyrant now carries with it the idea of 
det of the axis of the peritrochium is much ſhorter, and an unjuſt and cruel prince, who invades the peoples liber- 
leſs than the cylinder of the 'tympanum, ty, and rules in a more deſpotic manner than the laws of 
TyranuM, in anatomy, See Ax AToux, p. 296. nature or the country do allow of. 


TYMPANY, in medicine, See Mepicine, p. 110. TYRE, a' port-town of Phœnicia, in Aſiatic Turky, firm. 

TYPE, a copy, image, or reſemblance of ſome model. ated on the coaſt of the Levant, in E. long. 369, N. lat. 
The word is much uſed among divines, to ſignify a ſym- 32 32“, being anciently the capital of Phœnicia. | 
bol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come; in which ſenſe TYRONE, an Iriſh county, in the province of Ulſter ; 
it is commonly uſed with relation to antitype, which is bounded by Londonderry, on the north; by Armagh and 
the thing itſelf, whereof the other is a type or figure. Laugh-neah, on the eaſt ; by Monaghan and Fermanagh, 


Tres, among letter-founders and printers, the ſame with on the ſouth; and by Donna gal on the welt, 
letter, Sce LETTER. | | ; 
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TaccixtU, in botany, a genus of the octandtia vairy-cuppy, or vairy-taſſy, is a bearing compoſed ol 
monogynia claſs. The calix, is above the fruit; the pieces repreſenting the tops of crutches. See, Plate 
corolla conſiſts of one petal; the filaments: are inſerted CXLVII. bg.-22. | b * 


into the receptacle; and the berry has four cel's, contain- VALAIS, a territory of Switzerland, being a long valley 


ing many ſeeds. There are twelve ſpecies, fire of them of an hundred miles extent, lying between the head of 
mixes of Britain, viz, the myrtillis, or black. whortle- the river Rhone and the lake of Geneva. 3 
terries or bilberries ; the uliginoſum, or great bilberry= VALANTIA, in botany, a, genus of the polygamia mo- 
buſh; the cantabricum, or Iriſh whorts ; the vitis idea, r ncecia claſs. Neither the hermaphrodite or male have. 
red whorts; and the oxycoccus, or craw- berries. any Calix; the corolla ef each conſiſts of four ſegments; 


Tac M, in philoſophy, denotes à ſpace empty or de- there are four ſtamina ; the ſtylus of the hermaphrodite is 
"Void of all matter or body, WE | bifid, and it has but one ſeed. There are three ſpecies, 
VAGINA, properly fignifies a ſheath, or ſcabbard: and only one of them, viz. che cruciata r ctroſs- wort, a na- 


| the 1erm vagina is uſed, in architedure, for the part of a tive of Britain: | TI 1 
6 term'nus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of Which the VALENCIA, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
ſtatue ſeems to iſſue, in Spain, ſituated ina fine plain on the river Guadalaviar: 
5 don, in anatomy, a large canal, formed of a robuſt or W. long 25', N. lat. 399 20. | A = by 
; ltrong membrane, and reaching from the external orifice, VALENTINIANS, in church: hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian 
* 0 pudendi, in women, to the uterus, See Ax A TON. heretics, who ſprung up in the [Id century, and were ſo 
> ; GUM, or PAR'VAGUM. See ANATOMY, 249. called from their leader Valentinus. F 
alR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, conliſting of divers little The Valentinians were only a branch of the Gnoſtics, 
ow. argent, and azure, reſembling a dutch U, or a who realized or perſonified the platonic ideas concerning, 
4 Van rials. See Plate CXL VII. fig. 21. * the deity, whom they called Pleroma or plenitude. 
: ARI, in heraldry, expreſſes a coat, or the bearings of Their ſyltem was this: the firſt principle is Bythos, i. e. 
1 * Wat, u hen charged or chequered wich vairs: and hence, deptb, which reinained many ages n 1 
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it .Ennoe or thought, and Sige or ſilence; from theſe 
ſprung the Nous, or intelligence, which is the only ſon, 
equal to, and alone capable of comprehending, the By- 
thos; the filter of Nous they called Alethia, or truth: 


and theſe conſtituted the firſt quaternity of æons, which 


were the ſource and original of all the reſt : for Nous and 
Alethia produced the world and life ; and from theſe 
two proceeded man and the church. But beſides theſe 
eight principal cons, there were twenty-two more; the 
lait of which, called Sophia, being deſirous to arrive at 


the knowledge of Bythos, gave herſelf a great deal of 


uneaſineſs, which created in her Anger and Fear, of which 
was born Matter. But the Horos, or bounder, {topped 
her, preſerved her in the pleroma, and reſtored her to 
her perfection. Sophia then produced the Chriſt and 
the Holy Spirit, which brought the æons to their laſt 
perfection, and made every one of them contribute their 
utmolt to form the Saviour, Here Enthymeſe, or thought, 
dwelling near the Pleroma, perfected by the Chriſt, pro- 
duced every thing that is in the world, by its divers paſ- 
ſions. The Chriſt ſent into it the Saviour, accompanied 
with angels, who delivered it from its paſhons, without 
annihilating it: from thence was formed corporeal matter. 
And in this manner did they romance, concerning God, 
nature, and the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. 

'VALERIANA, in botany, a genus of the triandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. It has no calix; the corolla conſiſts of 
one petal, gibbous at the baſe, and ſituate above the fruit. 
There are 20 ſpecies, three of them natives of Europe, 
viz. the officinalis, or great wild valerian, whoſe root is 
alexipharmic, ſudorific, and diuretic ; the dioica, or 
marſh valerian ; and the locuſta, or lambs-lettuce, 

VALET, a French term, uſed as a common name for all 
domeltic men ſervants, employed in the more ſervile offi- 
ces, as grooms, footmen, coachmen, Ge. 

VALETUDINARY, among medical writers, denotes a 
perſon of a weak and ſickly conſtitution, and frequently 
out of order, 

VALID, in law, an appellation given to acts, deeds, tranſ- 
actions, &c. which are clothed with all the formalities 
requiſite to their being put into execution, 

VALLADOLID, a city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, eighty- 
fix miles north-weſt of Madrid: W. long. 49 50, and 
N. lat. 419 36. | 

VALLENGIN, the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
in Switzerland, ſituated near the lake of Neufchattel, 
twenty five miles north -· weſt of Bern. 

VALLISNERIA, in botany, a genus of the dicecia dian- 
dria claſs. The ſpatha both of male and female conſiſts 
of two ſegments, and the corolla of three petals ; the 
ſpadix of the male is covered with floſcules ; the capſuſe 
hes one cell, containing many ſeeds; and there are three 
ſtyli. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Italy. 

VALOIS, a duchy of France, fituated on the three great 
rivers, the Seine, the Marne, and the Oyſe. 

VALUE, in commerce, denotes the price or worth of any 
thing. | 

VALUED RENT, in Scots law. See Liw, Tit. xii. 6. 

VALVE, in hydraulics, pneumatics, @c. is a kind of lid, 
or cover, of a tube or veſſel, fo contrived as to open one 
way; but which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other 

way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture; ſo that it either 

admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube or veſſel, and 
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prevents its return; or admits its eſcape, and Prevents; 
re- entrance. | * 


- VaLve, in anatomy, a thin membrane applie 
cavities and veſſels of the body, to #4 : 2 
certain humours going one way, and prevent their fu: 
towards the place from whence they came, A 

VAN, a term derived from the French avant, or avaun! 
ſignifying before, or foremoſt of any thing: thus we (44 
the van-guard of an army, Cc. 4s 

VANDALIA, the ancient name of the countries of Meck. 
lenburg and Pomerania, in Germany, 

VANELLUS, in ornithology, See TINA. 

VAPOUR, ia philoſophy, the moiſt and molt volatile par- 
ticles of bodies, ſepatated by heat, and raiſed into th: 
atmoſphere. See Rain, 

Varovks, in medicine, a diſeaſe properly called hypo, ot 
the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, and in men particularly the 
ſpleen. See Mepicines, p. 148. 

VARIT, in medicine, little hard and ruddy tumours, which 
frequently infeſt the faces of young perſons of a hot tem- 
perament of body. 

VARIATION, in geography and navigation, is the deviz. 
tion of the magnerical needle, in the matiner's compaſs, 
from the true north point, towards either the ealt or 
welt ; or it is an arch of the horizon, intercepted between 
the meriadian of the place of obſervation and the magnetic 
meridian. See NAviGATION. 

VARIEGATION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the a& of 
ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, Cc. of plants and 
flowers with ſeveral colours, 

Variegation is either natural or artificial, - Of natural 
variegation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf in 
yellow ſpots here and there in the leaves of plants calledby 
gardeners the yellow bloach. The ſecond kind, calledthe 
« white bloach, marks the leaves with a great number of 
white ſpots or ſtripes; the whiteſt lying next the ſurfaceof 
the leaves, uſually accompanied with other marks of a 
greeniſh white, that lie deeper in the body of the leaves. 
The. third, and moſt beautiful, is where the leaves are 
edged with white, being owing to ſome diſorder or in- 
fection in the juices, which ſtains the natural complec- 
tion or verdure of the plant. The fourth kind is that 
called the yellow edge. 

Artificial variegation is performed by inarching or 
inoculating a ftriped or variegated plant into a plan 
one of the ſame ſort; as a variegated common jeſſamin 
into a plain, common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian j<Mſa- 
min. 

A ſingle bud or eye, Mr Bradly obſerved, being pl 
ced in the eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, where it 
can only receive nouriſhment from the vitiated juicet, 
will become variegated proportionably to the nouriſhment 
it draws; and will partake more of the white and yellov 
juice, than if a branch ſhall be inarched, the bud having 
nothing to nouriſh it but the juices of the plant it 15 180: 
culated oa; whereas a cyon inarched is fed by the ſri 
_ ped plant, and the healthful one. 

As to the natural ſtripes and variegations, there are ſowe 
particular circumſtances o be obſerved: 1. That ſom 
plants only appear variegated or bloached in the ſpringand 

autumn, the (tains diſappearing as they gather (trength: 
of this kind are rue, thyme, and marjoram. 2: Some 
plants are continually bloached in the ſpongy ew 
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their leaves, the. ſap- veſſels all the time zemaining of 
1 2 green; which, 1 ſtrengtheged by rich 


, or being inarched in he 
e iſterapes, -4 In other plants, the diſeaſe is ſo robt- 
ed and invererate, that it is. propagated with the ſeed : 
ſuch are the arch- angel,  water-betony, bank ereſs, bor- 
rage, ſtriped cellary, and ſycomore; the ſides of which 
produce ſtriped plants. a 
See Menicixe, p. 75. 
VARIX, in medicine, the dilatation of a vein, ariſing from 
the too great abundance or thickneſs of the blood. 
VARNISH, a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed by pain- 
ters, gilders, and various other artificers, to give a. gloſs 
and luſtre to the works; as alſo to defend them from the 
weather, duſt, Ce. 

There are ſeveral kinds of varniſhes in uſe; as the ſic- 
cativeor drying varniſh, made of oil of aſpin, turpentine, 
2nd ſandarach melted together, White varniſh, called 
alſo Venetian varniſh, made of oil of turpentine, fine tur- 
pentine, and maſtic. Spirit of wine varniſh, made of ſan- 
darach, white amber, gum elmi, and maſtic ; ſerving to 

guild leather, picture- frames, ©c, withal. 1 

1. To make the white varniſh: take gum ſundarach, 
of the cleareſt and whiteſt ſort, eight ounces; gum 
maſtic, of the cleareſt ſort, half an ounce; of ſarcocolla, 
the whiteſt, three quarters of an ounce; Venice, turpen- 
une, an ounce and a half; benzoin, the cleareſt, one 
quarter of an ounce :. white roſin, one quarter of an 
ounce ; gum anime, three quarters of an ounce: let all 
theſe be diſſolved, and mixed in the manner following: 

Put the ſarcocolla and roſin into a little more ſpirits 
than will cover them to diſſolve ; then add the benzoin, 
gum animæ, and venice - turpentine, into either a glaſs or 


glazed earthen veſſel, and pour on as much ſpirits as will 


cover them an inch; then put the gum maſtic into a glaſs 
or glazed veſſel, and pour ſtrong ſpirits upon it, covering 
it alſo about an inch thick, to diſſolve it rightly ; then put 
your gum elemi into a diſtinct veſſel as before, and cover 
it with ſpirits to diſſolve. | as ts ants 

For this pucpoſe, you need only break, the roſin a 
little, and powder the gum anime, ſarcocolla, and ben- 
zin. 6 n 

Let all ſtand three or four days to diſſolve, ſhaking the 
glafſes, &c. two or three times a-day, and afterwards 
pat them all together into a glazed veſſel, ſtirring them 
well, and ſtrain the liquor and gums gently, beginning 

vith the gums, through a linen cloth. 

Then put it into a bottle, and let it ſtand a week be- 
fore you uſe it, and pour off as much of the clear only, 
as you think ſufficient for preſent uſe. 

A hard varniſh that will bear the muffle may be thus 
made: Take of colophony, an ounce ; ſet it over the fire 
in a well-glazed earthen veſſel, till it is melted ; theo by 

linie and little, ſtrew in two ounces of powder of amber, 
keepingit ſtirring all the while with a ſtick; and when you 
perceive it, begin to harden or reſiſt the (tick, then put in 
little turpentine oil, which will thin and ſoften it imme- 
vely ; theo, put in two ounces of zum copal, finely 
Powdered, ſprinkling it in as you did the amber, now and 
then pouring in a Itttle oil of turpentine; and when it is 
done, ſtrain it as before directe. 5 
This is proper to yarniſh over gold; and the things 
done with ir mult be ſet into à declining oven, three, or 
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o make à varniſh for gol, or wietals mide in imi- 


is 


tation of gold. Take colophody, and, havidg tdlted 


it, put in two ounces of amber finely powderet,” and Tome 


ſpirit of turpentine; and, as the amber thickens,” kerp it 


well ſtirring: then put in an ounce of gum eltmi, Well. 
pulyerized, and more ſpirit of turpentine ;'conſtantly ſtir- 
ing the liquor till all is well mixed and incorporated: but 
take care, however, to ule as little turpentine as you 
cap, becauſe, the thicker the varniſh is made, the har- 
der it will be. Let this be done over a ſand-heat, in an 
open-glaſs ; then ſtrain it, as is directed for the preceding 
varniſh, This yarniſh is to be uſed alone, firlt warming 
the veſſels made of paper palte.; and lay it on with a 


paintipg-bruſh before the fire, but not too near, leſt the 


fire raiſe it into bliſters, After this has been done, har- 


den it three ſeveral times in ovens; firſt with a ſlack heat, 


the next with a warmer, and the third with a very hot 
one; and the veſſels will look like poliſhed gold. 

And as for ſuch veſſels, &c, as ſhall be made with 
ſaw duſt and gums, the varniſh may be made of the ſame 


ingredients as above-mentioned, except the gum elemi ; 
and this will dry in the ſun, or in a gentle warmth, 


To make a varniſh for any thing covered with leaf-fil- 
yer, Firſt paint the thing over with fize, and ground 
chalk or whiting; let them ſtand till they are thoroughly 
dry, and then do them over with very good gold-fize of 
a bright colour (for there is much difference in the colour 
of it, ſome being yellow, and others almoſt white; the 


_ firſt is moſt proper for gold, and the laſt for filver. When 


tkis ſize is ſo dry as that it will juſt ſtick a little to the 


touch, lay on the leaf-filver, and cloſe it well to the ſize, 


To make a varniſh forſilver. Melt, in a well glazed 


pipkin, ſome fine turpentine, and put in three ounces of 


white amber finely powdered (more or leſs, according 
to the quantity your work will require;) putit in by little 


and little, keeping it contiaually ſtirring, adding by de- 


| A8 ſome ſpirit of turpentine, till all the amber is diſ- 
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olved; and then add to it an ounce of farcocolla well 


beaten, and an ounce of gum elemi well levigated, addin 
now and then a little ſpirit of turpentine, till all js diſſol- 
ved: do this over a geatle fre, and keep it conſtantly 


ſtirring. 


This varniſh will be as white and ſtrong as the former; 


and is to be uſed warm, and hardened by degrees in an 
oven, as varniſhed gold, whereby it will look like poliſh- 


Laying on of VARNISHES. 


ed ſilver. - NN Om ag ney | 
1. If you varniſh wood; let 


your wood be very ſmooth, cloſe-grained, free from greaſe, 
| and rubbed with ruſhes. 2. Lay on your colours a3 


{ſmooth as poſſible; and, if the varniſh has any bliſters 


in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes. | 3. While 
you are varniſhing, keep your work warm, but not too 
hot. 4. In.laying on your yarniſh, begin in the middle, 
and ſtroke the bruſh to the outſide; then to another ex- 


treme part, and fo on till all be covered; for if you be- 


gin at the edges, the braſh will leave blots there, and 


make the work unequal. 5. In fine works uſe the fineſt 


iT 
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tripoli in poliſhing : do not poliſh'ir at one time only; but 
after the firſt time, let it dry for two or three days, and 
poliſh it agaio for the laſt ume 6. Iu the fiſt poliſhing, 


: 
T 
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you muſt uſe a good deal of ir:poli; but in th 
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.+ Linde will ſerve: when you have done, waſh off your tri- 


pol with aſponge and water: dry the varniſh with a dry 


ligen rag and clear the work, if a white ground, with 
dil and whiring ; or, if black, with oil and lamp black. 
\Varnrsn alſo ſigaiſies a ſort of ſhining coat, wherewith 
potter's ware, delf ware, china ware, Cc. are covered, 
which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. Melted lead 

is generally uſed for the firſt, and fmalt for the ſecond, 

VarnisH, among medaliſts, ſignifies the colours antique 
medals have acquired in the earth. , 

The beauty which nature alone is able to give to me- 
dals, and art has never yet attained to counterfeit, en- 
hances the value of them; that is, the colour, which cer- 

tain foils, in which they have a long time lain, tinges 
the metals withal ; ſome of which are blue, almoſt as 

beautiful as the turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable ver- 
milion colour ; others with a certain ſhining poliſhed 
brown, vaſtly finer than braſil figures, 

The moſt uſual varniſh is a beautiful green, which 
hangs to the fineit ſtrokes without effacing them, moi e ac- 
curately than the fineſt enamel does on metals. 

No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of this; for the green 
ruſt that gathers on filver always ſpoils it, and.it mult be 

ot off with vinegar or lemon-juice, 

Failifgers of medals have a falſe or modern varniſh, 
which tkey uſe on their counterfeits, to give them the 
appearance, or air, of being antique. 
diſcovered by its ſoftneſs, it being ſoftner than the natu- 
ral varniſh, which is as hard as the metal itſelf. 

Some depoſit their ſpurious metals in the earth for a 
conſiderable time, by which means they contract a ſort 
of varniſh, which may impoſe upon the leſs knowing; o- 
thers uſe ſal armoniac, and others burart paper. 

VAS, a veſſel either for mechanical, chemical, culinary, or 
any other uſes. In anatomy, all the parts which con- 
vey a fluid are called veſſels, as the veins, arteries, and 
lymphatics, 

VASCULAR, ſomething conſiſting-of divers veſſels; as 
arteries, veins, nerves, Cc. 
'VASCULIFEROUS LASS, ſuch whoſe ſeeds are con- 

tained in veſſels, which are ſometimes divided into cells. 

VASE, a term frequently uſed for ancient veſſels dug from 

under ground, or otherwiſe found, and preſerved in the 
cabinets of the c rious 
n architecture, the appellation vaſe is alſo given to 

thoſe ornaments placed on corniches, ſochles, or pede- 
ſtals, repreſenting the veſſels of the ancients, particular- 
ly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice : as incenſe- pots, flower pots, 


Sc. 


va SSAL, denotes a tenant that holds land in fee of his lord, 
 VaAssSAL, io Scots law. 


See Law, Tit. x. 3. 

VASTUS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 207. 

VATERIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 

- gynia claſs, 
calix of five ſegments ; the capſule has three valves, and 
one cell containing three ſeeds. There is but one ſpe- 
cies, A bative of India. 

"VATICAN, a magnificent palace of the pope, in Rome, 

Which is ſaid to conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand rooms: but 
the parts of it molt admired are the grand ſtair- caſe. the 
pope's apartment; and eſpecially the library, which is 
one of the richeſt in the world, both in printed books 
and manuſcripts, 
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VAULT, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo 


But this may be 


VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, conſidered 28 


The corolla conſiſts of five petals, and the 


V E 1 

VAUDEMONT, the capital of a county of the ſam 
in Lor rain, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Nancy, 7_ 

VAUDOIS, are certain valleys ſituated north of the 
quiſate of Saluzzo, in Italy: the chief town is 3 
that the ſtones which form it ſuſtain each 2 

Vaults are, on many occaſions, to be preferred to (gf 
fits or flat ceilings, as they give a greater height and * 

FE 8 and are zr more firm and durable. 

, a town of Languedoc, in France, eip! | 
weſt of Toulouſe. , rs whe 

UBEDA, a city of Andzlufia, in Spain, forty.five mil 
north eaſt of Granada: W. long. 30 6“, N. lat. 380 4 

UBERLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in Germany, bn 
miles north of Conſtance. : 

UBES, or St. Usgs, a city and port-to'vn of Portugi 
ſituated on a fine bay, twenty-one miles ſouth of L.ſbon. 

UBIQUITARIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of derelic 
who ſprung up in Germany about the year 1590, and 
maintained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 26.5, erer 
where, or in every place, at the ſame time. Howerer 
they were not quite agreed among themſclves ; ſome bo!d: 
ing, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt, even during his mor- 
tal life, was every where; and others dating the ubiquity 
of his hody from the time of his aſcenſion only 

UBIQUITY, omnipreſence ; an attribute of the Deity, 
whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things, 

UDDER, that part in brutes wherein the milk is prepared; 
anſwering to the mammæ, or breaſts, in women, 

VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
any planet moving round a centre, or the focus of an el. 
lipſis, to that centre or focus. 

VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel on horſeback, 
detached from the main body of the army to diſcover 
and give notice of the enemy's deſigns. 

VEER, a fea-term variouſly uſed. Thus veering ont 
rope, denotes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run 
out of itſelf. It is not uſed for letting out any runaing 
rope except the ſheet. 

VEEx is alſo uſed in reference to the wind; for, when it 
changes often, they ſay it veers about. 


ele- 


capable of growth; #. e. all natural bodies which have 
parts organi -ally formed for accretion, but got ſenſation. 
VEGETATION, the act whereby plants receive nourilh- 
ment, and grow See AGRICULTURE p. 40. 
VEGETATIVE $0vrL, among philoſophers, denotes that 
principle in plants, by virtue of which they vegetate, ot 
receive nouriſhment and grow 
VEHICLE, in general, denotes any thing.that carries ot 
bears another along; but is more particularly uſd in 
pharmacy for any liquid ſerving to dilute ſome med cite, 
in order that it may be adminiſtered more commodiouſ 
to the patient. 
VEIL, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to cover or hide any thing. 
Ia the Romiſh churches, in time of Lent, they have vei 
or curtains over the altar, erueiſix, images of ſaints, C. 
A veil or crape is wore on the head by nuns, as a badge 
of their profeſſion: the novices wear white yeils ; buy 
thoſe who have made the vows, black ones. 
VEIN, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 237- f 
Vein, among miners, is that ſpace which is bounded wit 


woughs, and contains ore, fpar, canck, clay, my ** 
, . 1 I's 
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brownhen, pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philoſophers call 
the mother of metals, and ſometimes ſoil of all colours. 
When it bears ore, it is called a quick vein; when no 
ore, a dead vein, — 

VELA, a remarkable cape on the coaſt of Terra Firma, in 
W long. 73 30“, and N. lat. 129. 

VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the court of the 
Roman emperors, being a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was 
behind the curtain in the prince's apartments; as that of 
the chancellor's was at the entry of the baluſtrade, and 
that of the oſtiarii at the door. The velarii had a ſupe- 
rior of the ſame denomination who commanded them. 


VELAY, the north-eaſt diviſion of Languedoc, in France. | 


VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of ancient ſoldiery, 
who were armed lightly with a javelin, a caſk, cuiraſſe, 
and ſhield, 

VELLETTY, in the ſchool-philoſophy, is uſually defined 
a languid, cold, and remiſs will. Others ſay, it implies 
an impotency of obtaining what we require, | 

VELLA, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filiculoſa 
claſs. The diſſepimentum of the pod is about twice as 
large as the valves, and oval on the outſide, There are 
two ſpecies, only one of them, viz. the annua, or creſs- 
rocket, a native of Britain, | 

VELOCITY, ſwiftneſs, or that affection of motion where- 
by a moving body is diſpoſed to run over a certain ſpace 
in a certain time. See MEcaranics, and HyDroOSTA- 
TICS. 4 

VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all ſilk, covered on the 
outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag, the other fide 
being a very (trong cloſe tiſſue, 

The principal and beſt manufaRories of velvet are in 
France and Italy, particularly in Venice, Milan, Flo 
rence Genoa, and Lucca: there are others in Holland, 
ſet up by the French refugees, whereof that at Harlem 
is the moſt confiderable ; but they all come ſhort of the 
heauty of thoſe in France. 

VENAL. or Vexovs, among anatomiſts, &c, ſomething 
that bears a relation to the veins. 

This word is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with mo- 
ney, or procured by bribes. 

VENEERING, a kind of marquetry, or inlaying, where- 
by ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves of fine woods, of different 


| kinds, are applied and faſtened on a ground of ſome com- 


mon wood | | 
VEN*REAL, ſomething belonging to venery; as the lues 
venerea, Oe. 


VENERY, is uſed for the act of copulation, or coition, of 
the wo ſexes, . 
VENESECTION, or PauzBoromy, in ſurgery. See 
SURGERY, p. 641. 
VENETIAN Bore, a ſine red earth uſed in painting, and 
celled in the colour-ſhops Venetian red. | 
It is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from Venice to all 


parts of the world, being an excellent colour, and very 


cheap; our colour-men, however, fiad many ways of adul- 
terating it, | 
VENEZU ELA, a province of Terra Firma, lying on the 
northern ocean, add having new Andaluſia on the eaſt, 
new Granada on the ſouth, and the river De la Hacha 
on the weſt. ; T 
 VENEAL, in the Romiſh theology, a term applied to ſlight 
lus, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. | 
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VENICE, the capital of a republic in Italy, ef the ſam 
name, is ſituated in the Lagunes, or ſmall iſlands, of the 
gulph of Venice, about five miles from the continent : 
E. long. 139, and N. lat, 45% 40˙ 5 5 
Venice is ſo happily ſituated, that no army can ap- 
proach it by land; the avenues to thoſe iſlands being ſo 


exceeding difficult, that they have not thought it neceſ- 


- fary to incloſe the city with a wall, 

Nothing can appear more beautiful than this city, as 
we approach it either from the continent or the ſea, with 
its numerous palaces and lofty towers: its circumference 
is about fix miles, and its inhabitants are computed at 
two hundred thouſand. 

VENIRE Facias, in law, is a judicial writ lying where 
two parties plead and come to iſſue; directed to the ſhe- 
riff, to cauſe twelve men, of the ſame neighbourhood, 
to meet, and try the ſame, and to ſay the truth upon the 
iſſue taken. 

VENT, VexT-HoLE, or SPIRACLE, alittle aperture left 
in the tubes or pipes of fountains, to facilitate the air's 
eſcape; or, on occaſions, to give them air, as in froſty 


weather, Cc. for want of which they are apt to burſt. 


VENTER, in anatomy, the ſame with abdomen, See A- 
NATOMY, p. 256, 
VENTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles or ſubterrane- 


ous places, where freſh, cool wind being kept, they are 
made to communicate, by means of tubes, funnels or 


vaults, with the chambers or other apartments of a houſe, 
to cool them in ſultry weather. | | 
VENTILATOR, a well-known- machine, by which the 
noxious air of any cloſe place, as an hoſpital, goal, ſhip, 
chamber, &c. may be changed for freſh air, 
VENTRICLE, properly denotes any little cavity ; but is 
more particularly uſed, by phyſicians and anatomilts, fo 
the ſtomach. : 
VENUS, in aſtronomy. See AsTrRONOMY, p. 436. 


VER A cruz, a port-town of Mexico, with a ſtrong and 
commodious harbour, ſituated on the gulph of Mexico, 


in W. long. 1009, N lat 18 30“. 
VERAGUA, a province of Mexico, ſituated on the South 
Sea, weſtward of the gulph of Panama. 
VERATRUM, in botany, a genus of the polygamia mo- 


noecia claſs, Neither male nor hermaphrodite have any 


calix ; the corolla of each conſiſts of fix petals, and they 


have each fix ſtamina; the hermaphrodue has three pi- 


ſtilli, and three capſules containing many ſeeds, There 


are three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 
VERB, in grammar. Sce Grammar, p 734. 


VERRAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even to 


words of any kind {ſpoken with the mouth. 


VERBAL. Agreement, in Scots law. Zee Law, Tit. xxi. 


1, Oe. 


VERBASCUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. The corolla is rotated, and ſomewhat un- 
equal ; and the capſule has two cells, and two valves. 


There are twelve ſpecies, four of them natives of Britain, 


viz, the thapſus, or great white mullein, the leaves of 


which are emollient ; the lychnitis, or hoary mullein; 
the nigrum, or black mullein; and the blattoria, or yellow - 


moth-mullein, : 
VERBENA, in botany, a genus of the diandria monogy- 


nia claſs. The corolla is funnel-ſhaped, and crooked ; : 
one tooth of the calix is truncated ; and it has two er 
P03 [ ; four. 
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VE R 
four naked ſeeds. There are 16 ſpecies, only one of 
them, viz. the officinalis, or vervain, a native of Bri- 
tain. 

VERBERATION, in phyſics, a term uſed to exprels the 
"cauſe of ſonnd, which ariſes from a verberation of the 
air, when ſtruck in divers manners by the ſeveral parts 
of the ſonotrous body firſt put into a vibratory motion, 

VERBESINA, ,in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
gamia ſaperflua claſs. The receptacle is paleaceous; the 
pappus is furniſhed with an awn; the calix is double; 
and it has about five floſcules in the radius. There are 
13 ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

VERD, or Cart-vzzD, a promontory of Africa, 17 
miles north. weſt of the mouth of the river Gambia: W. 
long. 18“, N. lat. 159. 

There are a number of iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, 
called Cape-Verd iſlands, from their being ſituated. off 
this c2pe. 

VERDIGREASE, a kind of ruſt of copper, much uſed 
by painters as a green coleur. 

Verdigreaſe is properly no other than copper diſſolved 
by a mild acid into the form of an zrugo, or rult. 

This ruſt of copper is rarely uſed internally; nor ought 
it, unleſs in the molt deſperate caſe, where inſtantaneous 
vomiting is neceſſary, Externally it is much uſed as a 
detergent or deficcative: it eats off fungous fleſh in ul- 
cers, and, mixed with honey, is uſed in aphthæ and ulce- 
rations of the mouth, 

VERDICT, is the anſwer of the jury given to the court, 
concerning the matter of fact, in any caſe civil or crimi- 
rel, committed by the court to their trial and examina- 
tion, 

VERDITER, or VerveTER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance, 
ſometimes uſed by the painters, c. for a blue; but 
more uſually mixed with a yellow for a green colour. 

VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a bordure of a coat of 
arms, charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, 
ſeeds, plants, c. | 

VERGETTE, io heraldry, denotes a pallet, or ſmall pale; 
and hence, a ſhield divided by ſuch pallets is termed 
vergette, See PALE. | ; 

VERIFICATION, in general, is the act of proving a 
thing; but among the French, it only fignifies the record- 
ing of the king's edits by the parliament. 

VER JUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes or apples, un- 
fit for wine or cyder ; or from {ſweet ones, whilſt yet acid 
and unripe. Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, Cc. 
though it is alſo an ingredi- t in ſome medicinal compo- 
fitions, and is uſed by the wax-chandters to purify weir 
wax. | 

VERMICELLI, a compoſition of flour, cheeſe, yolks of 
egys, ſugar, and ſaffron, reduced to a paſte, and formed 
into long ſlender pieces like worms, by forcing it with a 
piſton through a number of little holes, 

It was firlt brought from Iialy, where it is in great 
vogue: it is chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to provoke 
venery. Cc. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears 
a relation or reſemblance to worms. 
 VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to various 
parts in the human body, bearing ſome reſemblance to 

worms. 


"VERMILION, a very bright and beautiful red colour, 
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VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar 
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in great eſteem among the ancients, under the name 
minium. There are two kinds of it, the one nat - 
the other ſactitious. The natural is found in ſome fly. 
mines, in the form of a ruddy ſand, which is afterward, 
prepared and purifed by ſeveral lotions and codtions 
The artificial is made of mineral cinnabar, ground «, 
with aqua-vitz and urine, and afterwards dried. f 
It is alſo made of lead burat and waſhed, or of cernſy 
prepated by fire: but this is not properly called vermilion 
but minium, or red-lead. 
VERMIN, a collective name including all kinds of little 
animals, or inſets, which are hurtful or troubleſome to 
men, beaſts, fruits, Oc. as worms, lice, fleas, caterpil. 
lars, ants, flies, Oc. 


to ſome one country. : 

VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 

VERONA, a city of Laly, in the territory of Venice, ca- 
pital of the Veroneſe, ſituated on the Adige: E. long. 119 
15', N. lat. 45* 20. 

VERONICA, in botany, a genus of the diandria monogynia 
claſs, The corolla is rotated, and conſiſts of faur ſegment, 
the loweſt one being leſs than all the reſt; and the cap- 
ſule has two cells. There are 34 ſpecies, 13 of them 
natives of Britain, 

VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the province of the 
iſle of France, ſituated eleven miles welt of Paris, where 
ſtands one of the moſt elegant and magnificent palaces in 
the world, built by Lewis XIV. 

VERSE, in poetry, a line or part of a diſcourſe, confiſting 
of a number of long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with 
an agreeable cadence, the like beiog alſo reiterated in the 

. courſe of the piece, 

Vo SE, is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, ſection, or pa- 
ragraph, ſubdivided into ſeveral little articles. 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of making verſe; 
alſo the tune and cadence of verſe. 

Verſification is properly applied to what the poet does 
more by labour, art, and rule, than by invention. 

VERSION, a tranſlation of ſame book or writing, out of 
one language into another. f 

VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour. It is 
called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under the de- 
gree of nobles ; but in coats of nobility, it is called eme- 
rald ; and in thoſe of kings, venus. In engraving, it 1s 
expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn athwart from right 
to left, from the dexter chief corner to the ſiniſter bale, 

as repreſented in Plate CXLVIL fig. 23. 
VERTEBRA, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 166. 
VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes the crown of the head, 
| Hence vertex is alſo uſed figuratively, for the top of 
other things: thus, the vertex of a cone, pyramid, Oc, 
is the top of any one of thele figures. | 
VzrTEX is alſo uſed in aſtronomy, for the point of bes- 
ven perpendicularly over our heads, properly called the 
Zenith. | | 
VERTICILLATE yLanTs. See BoTanyY. 5. 637. 
VERTICITY, is that property of the loadſtone, whered) 
it turns, or direQs itielf ro ſome peculiar point. 
VETIGO, in medicine. See Mepicins, p. 146. 
VERVAIN, in botany. See VerBENA. | 
VERU-MON TANUM, in anatomy, See Axaron! 
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-70A, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 269. 
me SORIUM, an external medicine, ſerving to raiſe 
q N Hitter ; whence allo it is itſelf, though improperly, cal- 


bliſter. 
2 5 veſicatories made of cantharides, euphorbium, 


185, ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, multard, 


anacardivm, ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, leaven, ec. 
VESICU LA, a diminutive of veſica, ſignifying a little blad- 
VESPA, the wAs p, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of hymenoptera, The mouth conſiſts of 
two jaws without any proboſcis ; the ſuperior wings are 
plaited ; there is a ſharp ſting in the tail ; and rhe eyes 
are lunar. There are 28 ſpecies. The common waſps 
lire ia ſocieties like the bee. See Aris, 
VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote the afternoon 
| ſervice; anſwering, in ſome meaſure, to the evening- 
prayers of the church of England, | 
VESPERTILIO, the BAT, in Zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds belonging to the order of primates. All the 
the teeth are erect, pointed, near each other, and the 
fri four are equal; the fore-teet have the toes connected 
by a membrane expanded into a kind of wings, by which 
the creature is enabled to fly. They fly about in the 
night, and feed upon moths. | 
VESPERTILIONUM aL #, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, 
273. | 
ssl. denotes in general any thing for holding liquors; 
ſuch are our domeſtic cups, pots, Qc. as alſo the retorts, 
matraſſes, crucibles, &c. For the theory and conliruc- 
tion of chemical veſſels, ſee Cuꝝx Mis TRY, p. 108. 
In anatomy, all the parts which contain or convey a 
fuid are called veſſels; as the veins, arteries, lymphatics. 


See SH1P, 

VESTALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival celebrated in 
honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on the fifth of the ides of 
june; that is, on the ninth of that month. 

VESTALS, among the ancient Romans, were prieſteſſes 
of the goddeſs Veſta, and had the perpetual fire commit- 
ted to their charge: they were at firſt only four in num- 

der, but afterwards increaſed to fix ; and it does not ap- 
pear that their number ever exceeded fix, amon 

whom one was ſuperior to the reſt, and called ve/talis 
maxima, 

The veſtals were choſen from fix to ten years of age, 
and obliged to ſtrict continuency for thirty years; the 
brit ten of which were employed in learning the ceremo- 
dies of religion, the next ten in the performance of them, 
and the ten laſt in teaching them to the younger veſtals. 

The habit of the veſtals conſiſted of an head - dreſs, call- 
ed infula, which ſat cloſe to their heads, and from whence 
hung certain laces called vittæ; a kind of ſurplice made 
of white linen, and over it a purple mantle with a long 
tran to it. | 2 

VESTIBLE, in architecture, a kind of entrance into a 

large building; being an open place before the hall, or 

a the bottom of the ſtair- caſe RE 


IST BLE of the ear, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, P- 
207. 

LIRY, a place adjoining to a church, where the veſt- 
Mets of the miniſter are kept; and alſo a meeting at ſuch 
Pace, conſiſting of the minifter, church-wardens, and chief 


nenof moſt pariſhes, who make a pariſh veſtry or meeting, 
Vor. III. Ne. 99. 3 


—. 


N 
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Ves$EL, in navigation, a general name for all forts of ſhips, 


VI C 
By cuſtom there are ſele& veltries, being a certain number 
of perſons choſen to have the government of the, pariſh, 
make rates, and take the accounts of church-wardens, Cc. 
VESUVIUS, a famous volcano, or burning mountain, fi- 


tuated only ſix miles eaſt of the city of Naples, in Italy. 
See VOLCANO. W © 


VETCH, in botany. See Vicia. 


VETERAN, amory the ancient Romans, an appellation 
given to a ſoldier who was grown old in the ſervice, or 
had made a certain number of campaigns, | 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given among the Romans 
to the gods who had the care and guard of the roads and 
high-ways. | 

VIATICUM, in the church of Rome, an appellation given 
to the euchariſt when adminiſtered to perſons at the point 
of death, 

VIATOR, in Roman antiquity, an appellation given 
in common to all officers of any of the magiſtrates; as 
lictors, accenh, ſcribes, criers, &c. 

VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black at 
blue ſpot in the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux or extrava- 
ſation of blood, | at » 4 

VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion 
of a body, as a pendulum, &c. | | 

VIBURNUM, in botany, a genus of the pentandtia tri- 
gynia claſs, The calix is above the fruit, and conſiſts 
of five ſegments ; the corolla has likewiſe five ſegments, 
and the Ferry contains one ſeed. There are nine ſpecies, 
two of them natives of Britain, viz. the lamtana, or 
way-faring tree; and the opulus, or water-elder. 

VICAR, a perſon appointed, as deputy to another, to per- 
form his functions in his abſence, and under his authority. 

Vicak, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt of a pariſh, the 
predial rithes whereof are impropriated or appropriated ; 
that is, belong either to a chapter, religious houſe, &c. 
or to a layman, who receives them, and only allows the 
vicar the ſmall tithes, or a convenient ſalary. 

VICE, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an electise habit, 
deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from the juſt me- 
dium wherein virtue is placed. 

Vics, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in metals, is 
a machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt any thiog 
they are at work upon, whether it is to be filed, bent, 
rivetted, Cc. Hee 

Vice is alſo uſed, in the compoſition of divers words, to 
denote the relation of ſomething that comes inſtead, or 
in the place, of another; as vice-admital, vice-chancellor, 
vice chamberlain, vice-preſident, &c, are officers wh 
take place in the abſence of admirals, &c. | 

Vict-roy, a governor of a kingdom, who commands in 
the name and ſtead of a king, with full and ſovereign 
authority. See KixG. | 

VICIA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. The under ſide of the ſtigma is tranſverſely beard- 
ed. There are 18 ſpecies, ſix of them natives of Bri- 
tain, viz the eracca, or tufted wood vetch ; the ſepium, 
or buſh-vetch ; the ſativa, or common vetch; the lathy- 
roides, or wild-vetch; and the Jutea, or yellow vetch. 

VIC SSITUDE, the regular ſucceſſion of one thing atter 
another; as the viciſſitude of day and night, of tae ſca- 
ſors, &c | | 

VISCOUNT, a degree of nobility next below a count, or 


ear], and above a baron. 


VICTIM, denotes a bloody ſacrißce, offered to ſome deity, 
8 U | f of 


- 


VI N 


appeaſe his wrath, or obtain ſome favour. 

VICTIMARIUS, in aatiquity, a miniſter or ſervant of 
the prieſt, whoſe office was to bind the victims, and pre 
pare the water, knife, and other things neceſſary for the 
ſacrifice. 


VICTORY, the overthrow or defeat of an enemy, in war 
or combat. 


VICTUALLING-Orrics, an office kept on Tower-hill, 


London, for the furniſhing his majeſty's navy with vic- 
tuals, 

VICTUALS, fignifies any ſuſtenance, or things neceſſary 
to live upon, as meat and proviſions, | 

VIENNA, the capital city of the circle of Auſtria and of 
the German empire, is ſituated on the Danube, in E. 
long 16® 21', and N. lat. 48 20. 

Vienna is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has a celebrated u- 


125 naiver ſcty. 


VIGILS, in church-hiſtory, are the faſts appointed be- 
fore certain feſtivals, in order to prepare the mind for a 
due obſervation of the enfuing ſolemnity. 


VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 70 miles ſouth- 


ealt of Cape Finiſterre: W. long. 9“ 18“, N. lat. 
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VILLArraANcA, the name of ſeveral towns, one in Pied- 
mont, three miles ealt of Nice ; another of Catalonia, 
eighteen miles weſt of Barcelona; a third, the capital of 
St Michael, one of the Azores; and a fourth, a town 


of Eſtremadura, in Spain, fifty.four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Salamanca, 


'ViiLta-FRANCHE, a town of Orleanois, in France, twelve 


miles north of Lyons. | | 
VILLAGE, an aſſemblage of houſes, inhabited chiefly by 
pezſants and farmers, and having no market, whereby 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a town. | 
VILLAIN, or ViLLEix, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes 
a man of ſervile and baſe condition, viz. a boadman or 


© ſervant, 
VILLA-ztarL, the name of two towns ; the one in Spain, 


thirty miles gorth of Valencia ; and the other in Portu- 
gal, fifty miles caſt of Porto. 


VIIra-AIcA, a port.town of Mexico, ſituated on the gulph 


of Mexico, in W long. ioo“, and N. lat. 209, 
VILLENAGE, a kind of ancient tenure, whereby the 


tenant was bound to do ſuch ſervices as the lord com 


manded, or ſuch as were fit for villains or bondmen to 
_ perform, | 
VILLI, among botaniſts, a kind of down, like coarſe hair, 
with which ſome trees abound. 


a 8 VILLOSE, or Virrous, ſomething abounding with villi, 


or fibres like coarle haus: ſuch is one of the coats of the 
ſtomach. 


| ""VINALI \, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival on the ninth of 


th= kalends of May, in honour both of Jupiter and Venus, 


"VINCA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
- claſs, It has two ere follicles; the ſeeds are plumoſe; 


and the tube of the corolla rerminates in a lacerated co 

roca, There are four ſpecies, two of them natives of 

B itain, viz the minor, or periwinkle; and mayor, or 
gre ter periwirkle. ; 


_ Caps VINCENT, the moſt ſouth-weſt promontory of Por- 


tage: W. long. 10%, and, N. lat 309 55; 


$; Viieewr, one of the Caribbge iſlands, 
mies welt of Berbecoecs, 
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of a liviog creature, as à man or beaſt, which is ſlain to 


SIX 


"St Viyczur, is alſo a province of Brazil, bounded 5 


Rio Janiero on the north, by the Atlantic on the — 
by the province of del Rey on the ſouth, and b v 
the Spaniſh La Plata on the weſt, * 
VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the grapes, or other 
ripe fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, &c, 
VINDEMIATRIX, or Vispemiaror, a fixed flat of 
the third magnitude in the conſtellation virgo, 
LE. See Virtis, 
INEGAR, an acid penetrating liquor, prepar 
wine, cyder, beer, &c. of — ans _ 
medicine and ſauce, See CutmisTzr, p. 9), 16 
VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. | 
Tue belt ſituation of a vineyard is on the declivity of 
an hill, lying on the ſouth, 
VINOUS, ſomething that relates to wine, or that has the 
taſte and ſmell thereof, See Wine, 
VINTAGE, a crop of wine, or what is got from the vines 
each ſeaſon, 


VINUM, a liquor or drink commonly called wine. % 
Winz. 

VIOL. a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with the 
violin, and (truck like that with a bow. 

VIOLA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia monogyiia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and the corolla 
of five irregular petals horned behind ; the capſule has 
three valves, and one cell. There are 24 ſpecies, ſevet 
of them natives of Britain. ; 

VIOLATION, the act of violating, that is, forcing 
woman, or committing à rape upon her, 

This term is alſo uſed, in a moral {enſe, for a breach c 
infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like. 

VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force ; it 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. 

VioLenT Profits, in Scots law. See Law, Tit, xi, 20 

VIOLET, in botany. See VioLa. 

VIOLIN, or FippLs, a mulical inſtrument mounted wid 
four ſtrings, or guts, and ſtruck, or played, with a dov 

VIOLONCELLO, of the Italians is properly our ffth it 
lin; which is a little baſs-viohn, kalf the fize of the con 
mon baſs-violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick and ba 
as long, which renders the {ound jult an octave bigbe 
than the ſame. | 

VIOLONE, in muſick, a double baſs, almoſt twices b 
as the common baſs-violin, and the (trings bigger 42 
longer in proportion, and conſequently its found an % 
tave lower than that of our baſs-violin, which has 4 0 
ble effect in great concerts. 

VIPER, in zoology, See CoLuses. 

VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſtature and courage 

and who, with the female ſex, has the mien and ail of 
man, and performs the actions and exerciſes of mes. 

VIRGA AUA, in botany. See SOLIBAGO, 

VIX GA SANGUINEA, in botany... See Corvwus. 

VIRGIN, a female who has had no carnal commerce“ 
man, . 

Vixdi is alſo applied figuratively to ſeveral things o 
tain their abſolute purity, and have never been made u 0 

Viscin 1SLANDS, very ſmall iſlands of the Caribbets “ 
atzd in the Atlantic of American-ogean, a little * 
eaſtward of Porto Rio. 

VIRGINIA, one of the Britiſh, American ng 

ed between ſeyventy-four and eighty degters e. 1 

and between thirty-ſix and thir tyaine degtecs 4 7 


a 


{at, bounded by the river Patowmack, which ſeparates it 
from Maryland, on the north; by the Atlantic-ocean, 
on the eaſt; by Carolina, on the ſouth; and may be ex- 
tended as far weſtward as we think fit. 

VIRGINITY, the teſt or criterion of a virgin, or that 
which intitles her to the denomination, 

VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the figns or conſtellations 
of the zodiac. See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to a m 
or the male ſex. 

VIRTUAL, or PoTENTI1AL, ſomething that has a power 
or virtue of acting or doing. 
llood of ſomething that acts by a ſecret inviſible cauſe, 
in oppoſition to actual and ſenſible, 

VIRTUE, a term uſed in various ſignifications. In the 
general it denotes power, or perfection of any thing, whe- 
ther natural or ſupernatural, animate or inavimate, eſſen- 
tial or acceſſory. But in its more proper or reſtrained 
ſenſe, virtue ſignifies an habit, which improves and per- 
fects the poſſeſſor and his actions. 

VIRTUOSO, aa Italian term, lately introduced into Eng- 
liſk, fignifying a man of curioſity and learning, or one 
who loves and promotes the arts and ſciences: but a- 
mong us the term ſeems to be appropriated to thoſe who 
apply themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than 
immediately uſeful, art or ſtudy, as antiquaries, collec- 
tors of rarities of any kind, microſcopical obſervers, c. 


- 


VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a 


virus, that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 
VISCERA, in anatomy, a term fignifying the ſame with 
entrails, including the heart, liver, lungs, fpleen, inte- 
ſtines, and other inward parts of the body. See Ana- 
Tomy, Part VI. | 
VISCIDITY, or Vi1scositr, the quality of ſomething 
that is viſcid or vilcous, that is, glutinous and ſticky, 
like bird-lime, which the Latins call by the name vi/cus,; 
VISCUM, ia botany, a genus of the dicecia terrandria claſs. 
The calix of both male and female conſiſts of four ſeg- 
ments ; neither of them have any corolla; there are no 
hlaments in the male, the antherz being connected to the 


calix; the female has no ſtylus; and the berry contains 
one heart-ſhaped feed. There are fix ſpecies, none of 


them natives of Britain. 


VISIBLE; ſomething that is an object of ſight or viſion, 
or ſomething whereby the eye is affected, ſo as to pro- 
duce a ſenſation. | , 

VISIER, an officer or dignitary in the Ottoman empire, 
waercof there are two kinds; the firſt, cailed by the 
Turks vifier-azem, that is, grand viſier, is the prime mi- 
niſter of {tate of the whole empire. He commands the. 
army in chief,” and preſides in the divan or great council. 
Next to him are fix other ſubordinate viſiers, called vi- 


hers of the bench, who officiate as his counſellors, or 4ſ- 
ſeſſors in the divan. 


VISION, in optics, the act of ſeeing or perceiving exter- 


nal objects, by means of the organ of ſight, the eye, See 
Anatomy, p. 289. and Orrics. 
VISTULA, or Wt1$ tt: a large river of Poland, which, 


taking its riſe in the mountains ſouth of Sileſia, viſits - 


Cracow, -Warſaw, Cc. and continuing its coutſe north, 
falls inta the Baltic ſea below Dan zick.” . 


4 ISUAL; in general,” fomething belonging to-viſion, 


raL, in pbyſiology, an appellation given to whatever 
| 6 S: irh bag Ku nit 14 
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The term is chiefly under- 


led oviparous animals. 


25 ) VIV 

miniſters principally to the conſtituting or maintaining of 
life in the bodies of animals: thus, the heart, Junge, 
and brain are called vital parts; and thofe operations of 
"theſe parts, whereby the hfe of animals is maintained, 
are called vital functions. n 

VITEX, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 

claſs, The corolla conſiſts of fix ſegments, and the ca- 
lix of five teeth; and the berry contains four ſeeds. 
There are four ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

VITIS, the vine, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The petals adhere at the apex; and 
the berry contains fire ſeeds. There are ſeyen ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. $34, 

Viris ba, in botany. See Vaccinivn. 

VITIOUS 1nTRxoOM1$$10N, in Scots law. See Law, 
Tn. xxviü. 20, | 

VITREOUS Humour of the Eye. See AnaTonr, p. 289. 

VITRIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is the converting a body 
into glaſs, by means of fire. | 

VITRIOL, a compound body formed of the particles of 
metals diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and that either 
by the operations of nature within the earth, or in the 
chemiſts elaboratory by proper admixtures and aſſiſtances, 
and afterwards, by. the help of water, brought into the 
form of a ſalt. See CHEMISTRY, p. 81, 132. 

VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, ſomething that has 
vitriol infuſed in it. 

VITRIOLIC, an appellation given to whatever abounds 
with, or partakes of, the nature of vitriol: thus ſuch - 


foſſil bodies as contain vitriol, are called vitriolic mine- 
rals, or ores of vitriol. 


VITTA, in anatomy, that part of the amnĩios which ſticks - 


to an infant's head when juſt born, 

VITUS's raxcs. See Mxpicine, p. 99. 

VIVERRA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the order of feræ. They have fix fore-teeth, the in- 
termediate ones being ſhorter, and more than three grin- 
ders; and the claws are exſerted, There are ſix ſpe- 
cies, viz. 1. The ichneumon, with the tail tapering to- 

wards the point, and the toes diſtant from each other. 
It is a native of Egypt and India, wherent is tamed, and 
follows its maſter like a dog. It feeds upon lizards, . 
frogs, Oc. and is particularly an enemy to ſerpents. 2. 
The naſua, is reddiſh, with white rings on the tail. It 
is a native of America, and digs the ground in fearch of 

worms; it feeds likewiſe upon mice, and fruits; when 
enraged, it ſends forth an abominable ſtench,” 3. The 
narica is of a duſky colour; it is like wiſe a native of A- 
merica. 4. The putoriùs varies in colour, but has ge- 
nerally four white parallel lines on the back. Ir is a na- 
tive of North America, is ſlow in its motion, and emits - 
its urine, attended with a moſt diſagreeable ſmell, when - 
enraged. 5. The zibetha, has an annulated rail, and 
the back is ſtreaked with waves of black and aſh-colour. 
It is a native of China, and Mexico It is a fierce and 
ungovernable animal, and eres the bairs of its back 
when angry. 6 The genera has an annul- ted tail, and 
the body is ſpotted with a dirty yellow and black colour. 
It is à native of the Eaſt, and ſmeils of muſk. 


_ VIVIPAROUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet applied to 
_ © fuch' animals as bring forth their young alive and perfect; 


in conttadiſtinction to them that lay eggs, which are cal- 


— 


'UKRAIN,, 
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appeaſe his wrath, or obtain ſome favour. 

VICTIMARIUS, in antiquity, a miniſter or ſervant of 
the prieſt, whoſe office was to bind the victims, and pre 
pare the water, knife, and other things neceſſary for the 
ſacrifice, 

VICTORY, the overthrow or defeat of an enemy, in war 

or combat. 

VICTUALLING.-Orrics, an office kept on Tower-hill, 
London, for the furniſhing his majeſty's navy with vic- 
tuals. 

VIC TCALS, fignifies any ſuſtenance, or things neceſſary 
to live upon, as meat and proviſions. | 

VIENNA, the capital city of the circle of Auſtria and of 
the German empire, is ſituated on the Danube, in E. 
long 160 21', and N. lat. 48200. 

Vienna is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has a celebrated u- 
_  wiverkity, | 

VIGILS, in church-hiſtory, are the faſts appointed be- 
fore certain feſtivals, in order to prepare the mind for a 
due obſervation of the enfuing ſolemnity. 

VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 70 miles ſouth- 
ealt of Cape Finiſterre: W. long. 9 18, N. lat. 

42 15 

. the name of ſeveral towns, one in Pied- 
mont, three miles ealt of Nice ; another of Catalonia, 
eighteen miles weſt of Barcelona; a third, the capital of 
St Michael, one of the Azores; and a fourth, a town 
of Eſtremadura, in Spain, fifty.four miles ſouth-eaſt of 

Salamanca. | 

ViLLA-FRANCHE, a town of Orleanois, in France, twelve 

miles north of Lyons. | 

VILLAGE, an aflemblage of houſes, inhabited chiefly by 
peaſants and farmers, and having no market, whereby 

i is diſtinguiſhed from a town. 

VILLAIN, or ViLLEix, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes 
a man of ſervile and baſe condition, viz. a boadman or 
ſervant, 

VILLA-rEAL, the name of two towns ; the one in Spain, 
thirty miles aorth of Valencia ; and the other in Portu- 
gal, fifty miles caſt of Porto. | 

ViLLA-&ICA, a port-town of Mexico, ſituated on the gulph 

of Mexico, in W long. 100?, and N. lat. 209. 
VILLENAGE, a kind of ancient tenure, whereby the 
tenant was bound to do ſuch ſervices as the lord com 
manded, or ſuch as were fit for villains or bondmen to 
_ perform, | 
VILLI, among botaniſts, a kind of down, like coarſe hair, 
with which ſome trees abound. | 
' VILLOSE, or V:iitovs, ſomething abounding with villi, 
or fibres like coarle hairs : ſuch is one of the coats of the 
| Momach. . 
PINALIV, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival on the ninth of 
th: kalends of May, in honour both of Jupiter and Venus, 


INCA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 


- claſs. It has two ere follicles; the ſeeds are plumoſe; 
and the tube of the corolla rerminates in a lacerated co 
roca; Theres are four ſpecies, two of them n-tives of 
B :tain, viz the minor, or periwizkle 3 and major, or 

gre ter periwirkle. | 5 ö 

C VINCENT, the molt ſouth-weſt promontory of Por- 
tage: W. long. 10%, and, N. lat 369 6 5, 

£; Viieewt, one of the Caribbge lands, 5 

- miles welt of Barbadoc:. 
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of a liviog creature, as a man or beaſt, which is ſlain to S, Vivczur, is alſo a province of Brazil, bounded | 


ſeyenty-five. 


V I R 


Rio Janiero on the north, by the Atlantic on the 
by the province of del Rey oa the ſouth, and by Un 
the Spaniſh La Plata on the weſt, 6 
VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the grapes or other 
ripe fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, &c, 
VINDEMIATRIX, or Vispemaror, a fixed fir g 
the third maynitude in the conſtellation virgo, 
4 752 _ Vitis, 
NEGAR, an acid penetrating liquor, pr 
wine, cyder, beer, &c. of ——— monk = 9 
medicine and ſauce, See CntmisTar, p. 9), 166 
VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. | 
Tue belt ſituation of a vineyard is on the declirity of 
an hill, lying on the ſouth, 
VINOUS, ſomething that relates to wine, or that has th 
taſte and ſmell thereof, See Winx. 
VINTAGE, a crop of wine, or what is got from the ring 
each ſeaſon, 


er ray a liquor or drink commonly called wine, e. 

INE, 

VIOL. a muſical inſtrument of the fame form with the 
violin, and (truck like that with a bow. 

VIOLA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia monogynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and the corolly 
of five irregular petals horned behind ; the capſule ha 
three valves, and one cell. There are 24 ſpecies, ſera 
of them natives of Britain. | 

VIOLATION, the act of violating, that is, forcing : 
woman, or committing à rape upon her, 

This term is allo uſed, in a moral ſeaſe, for a breach or 
infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like. 

VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. 

VioLExT Profits, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xi, 20. 

VIOLET, in botany. See Viora. 

VIOLIN, or FippLs, a muſical inſtrument mounted wic 
four ſtrings, or guts, and ſtruck, or played, with a bos, 

VIOLONCELLO, of the Italians is properly our fftb i. 
lin; which is a little baſs-viohn, half the fize of the con 
mon baſs-violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick and bil 
as long, which renders the ſound jult an octare hight! 
than the ſame. | 

VIOLONE, in muſick, a double baſs, almoſt twice 33 bi 
as the common baſs-violin, and the ſtriags bigger and 
longer in proportion, and conſequently its found an de. 
tave lower than that of our baſs-violia, which has 4 00 
ble effect in great concerts. 

VIPER, in zoology, See Corus. 

VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſtature and courage; 
and who, with the female ſex, has the mien and ar of 
man, and performs the actions and exerciſes of meu. 

VIRGA AvukEA, in botany. See SOLIBAGO. 

VigeGa SANGUINEA, in botany.. See Cokxus. f 

VIRGIN, a female who has had no carnal commerce with 
man. 28 

V1sGin is alſo applied figuratively to ſeveral things! 
tain their abſolute purity, and have never been made 10 

VikxGin ISLANDS, very {mall iſlaods of the Caribbets * 
atzd in the Atlantic of American-ogcan, a little yo 
caſtward of Porto Rico. ef affs eee 

VIRGINIA, one of the Britiſh American ee * 

cd between, ſeyenty-four and cighiy degters en | 
and between thirty-ſix and thir tyaine degtecs ol 
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from Maryland, on the north; by the Atlantic-ocean, 
on the eaſt 3 by Carolina, on the ſouth; and may be ex- 
tended as far weſtward as we think fir. by 

VIRGINITY, the teſt or criterion of a virgin, or that 
which intitles her to the denomination, 

VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the figns or conſtellations 
of the zodiac. See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to a man, 
or the male ſex. , 

VIRTUAL, or PoTExT1AL, ſomething that has a power 


or virtue of acting or doing. The term is chiefly under- 


ſlood of ſomething that acts by a ſecret inviſible cauſe, 
in oppoſition to actual and ſenſible. 

VIRTUE, a term uſed in various ſignifications. In the 
general it denotes power, or perfection of any thing, whe- 
ther natural or ſupernatural, animate or inavimate, efſen- 
tial or acceſſory. But in its more proper or reſtrained 
ſenſe, virtue fignifies an habit, which improves and per- 
fects the poſſeſſor and his actions. 

VIRTUOSO, aa Italian term, lately introduced into Eng- 
liſh, fignifying a man of curioſity and learning, or one 
who loves and promotes the arts and fciences : but a- 
mong us the term ſeems to be appropriated to thoſe who 
apply themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than 
immediately uſeful, art or ſtudy, as antiquaries, collec- 
tors of rarities of any kind, microſcopical obſervers, &c. 

VIRULENT), a term applied to any thing that yields a 
virus, that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 

VISCERA, in anatomy, a term ſignifying the ſame with 
entrails, including the heart, liver, lungs, fpleen, inte- 
ſtines, and other inward parts of the body. See Ana- 
Tomy, Part VI. 

VISCIDITY, or Viscostrr, the quality of ſomething 
that is viſcid or vilcous, that is, glutinous and ſticky, 
like bird-lime, which the Latins call by the name viſcut. 

VISCUM, ia botaoy, a genus of the dicecia terrandria claſs. 
The calix of both male and female confiſts of four ſeg- 
ments; neither of them have any corolla; there are no 


filaments in the male, the antheræ being connected to the- 
calix; the female has no ſtylus; and the berry contains 
one heart-ſhaped ſeed. There are ſix ſpecies, none of 


them natives of Britain. 


VISIBLE; ſomething that is an object of ſight or viſion, 
or ſomething whereby the eye is affected, ſo as to pro- 
duce a ſenſation. I 

VISIER, an officer or dignitary in-the Ottoman empire, 
waercof there are two kinds; the firſt, called by the 
Tarks vifier-azem, that is, grand viſier, is the prime mi- 


niſter of {tate of the whole empire. He commands the. 


army in chief, and preſides in the divan or great council. 
Next to bim are fix other ſubordinate viſiers, called vi- 


hers of the bench, u ho officiate as his counſellors, or Al- 
ſeſſors in the divan. | 


VISION, in optics, the act of ſeeing or perceiving exter- 


nal objects, by means of the organ of ſight, the eye. See 
Anatomy, p. 289. and Orrics. 
VISTULA, or Wise, a large river of Poland, which, 


taking its riſe in the mountains ſouth of Sileſia, viſits - 


Tacow, - Warſaw, Cc. and continuing its courſe north, 
falls inta the Baltic fea below Davrzick.s (ff 
VISUAL; in general, fomething belonging to viſion. 
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fat. bounded by the river Patowmack, which ſeparates it 


„in pbyſiology, an app-llation' given to whatever 


W 
miniſters principally to the conſtituting or maintaining of 
life in the bodies of animals: thus, the heart, Junge, 
and brain are called vital parts; and thofe operations.of 
"theſe parts, whereby the hfe of animals is maintained, 
are called vital functions. 405 

VITEX, i botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of fix ſegments, and the ca- 
lix of five teeth ; and the berry contains four ſeeds. 
There are four ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 

VITIS, the vin, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The petals adhere at the apex; and 


the berry contains five ſeeds. There are ſeyen ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. SEY 


Viris ib, in botany. See Vaccinivm. 

VITIOUS 1ixTzo0M1$810N, in Scots law. See Law, 
Tit, xxvili. 20. | 

VITREOUS Humour of the Eye. See AnaTonr, p. 289. 

VITRIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is the converting a body 
into glaſs, by means of fire. 

VITRIOL, a compound body formed of the particles of 
metals diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and that either 
by the operations of nature within the earth, or in the 
chemiſts elaboratory by proper admixtures and aſſiſtances, 
and afterwards, by. the help of water, brought into the 
form of a ſalt. See CHgmiISTRY, p. 81, 132- 

VITRIOLATED, among chemilts, ſomething that has 
vitriol infuſed in it. 


VITRIOLIC, an appellation given to whatever abounds 


* 


with, or partakes of, the nature of vitriol: thus ſuch 


foſſil bodies as contain vitriol, are called vitriolic mine- 
rals, or ores of vitriol. | 


VITTA, ia anatomy, that part of the amnios which ſticks - 


to an infant's head when juſt born, 

VITUS's raxcs. See Mepicine, p. 99. 

VIVERRA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the order of feræ. They have fix fore-teeth, the in- 
termediate ones being ſhorter, and more than three grin- 
ders; and the claws are exſerted. There are fix ſpe- 
cies, viz. 1. The ichneumon, with the tail rapering to- 

| wards the point, and the toes diſtant from each other. 
It is a native of Egypt and India, wherent is tamed, and 


follows its maſter like a dog. It feeds upon lizards, 


frogs, Oc. and is particularly an enemy to ſerpents. 2. 
The naſua, is reddiſh, with white rings on the tail. It 
is a native of America, and digs the ground in fearch of 
worms; it feeds likewiſe upon mice, and fruits - when 


enraged, it ſends forth an abominable ſtench," 3. The 


narica is of a duſky colour; it is likewiſe a native of A- 
merica. 4. The putoriùs varies in colour, but has ge- 
nerally four white parallel lines on the back. Ir is a na- 


tive of North America, is ſlow in its motion, and emits - 
its urine, attended with a moſt diſagreeable ſmell, when 


enraged. 5. The zibetha, has an annulated tail, and 
the back is ſtreaked with waves of black and aſh- colour. 
It is a native of China, and Mexico 


It is'a native of the Eaft, and fmeils of muſk, 


VIVIPAROUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet applied to 

ſuch animals as bring forth their young alive and perfect; 
in conttadiſtinction to them that lay eggs, which are cal- 

led oviparous animals. fi 12 


'UKRAIN,, 


It is a fierce and 
ungovernable animal, ard erects the hairs of its back 
when angry. 6 The genera has an annubated tail, and 
the body is ſported with a drrty yellow and black colour. . 
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U N C 
UKRAIN, a province ' of Muſcovy, lying northwards of 
Little Tartary, ſo called as being a frontier again(t Turky. 


ULADISLAW, a city of Great Poland, ſituated on the UNCTION, the act of 


rixer Boriſthenes. eighty-miles 'north-welſt of Warſaw : 
E. long. 199, and N. lat. 539. 

ULCER, in ſurgery. See SurGERY, p. 646. 15 
ULCERATION, ia ſurgery, a litile hole in the ſkin, cauſed 
by an ulcer. ta ; * 8 * 
ULEX, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of two leaves; and the pod is 
about the length of the calix. There are two ſpecies, 
one of them, viz. the europzus, or furze, a native of 

Britain. | . 

ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appellation given to a 
moiſt, mooriſh, and fenoy ſoil. > PF: 
ULLAGE, in gauging, is ſo much of a caſk or other veſ- 

ſel, as it wants of being full. . | 
ULM, an imperial city of Swabia, in Germany, niaety 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ratiſbon: E. long. 109, N. lat. 
„5 | 
ULMARIA, in botany, See FiLirENDULA. 
ULMUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
_ claſs, The calix conſiſts of five ſegments ; it has no 
corolla; and the berry is dry, compreſſed, and mem- 
branaceous. There are three ſpecies, two of them na- 
tives of Britain, viz. the campeſtris, or common elm; 
and the glabra, or broad-leaved elm. 
ULNA, in anatomy. See AnaTOMy, p. 178. 
ULNARIS, in anatomy. See Ax Aroux, p. 199. 
ULSTER, the moſt northern province of Ireland, the chief 
town of which is Londonderry. a 
ULTERIOR, in geegraphy, is applied to ſome part of a 
country or province, which, with regard to the reſt of 
that country, is ſituated on the farther ſide of the river, 
mountain, or other boundary, which divides the country 
into two parts, 


ULTIMUS nzxts, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xxix. 
EC. | 
ULTRAMARINE, a beautiful blue colour uſed by the 


painters, prepared from lapis lazuli by calcination. 
ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the mountains. 
The term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and 
France, which are ſeparated by the mountains of the 
Alps. 

ULVA. in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia algæ claſs, 
conſiſting of a merely foliaceous ſubſtance, formed into 
long cylindrical tubes. There are 10 ſpecies, all natives 
of Britain. 

ULULA, in ornithology. See SrRix. 

UMBELLA. See BoTany, p. 637. | 

UMBELLIFEROUS eLants, are ſuch as have their 
tops branched and ſpread out like an umbrella. 

UMBILICAL, among anatomilts, ſomething relating to 
the umbilicus or navel, 

UMBILICUS. the NAvEL, in anatomy, See ANATOMY, 
p. 257. and MiDwIFERY. 
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_ ceremonies of baptiſm and confirmation. 


UM D 
called in Engliſh an ounce; or the twelfth part 

rr eee 
anointing or rubbing with oil or 


other fatty matter. 


UncrTion, in matters of religion, is uſed for the charaQer 


conferred on ſacred things, by anointing them with oil 
Unctions were very frequent among the Hebrews, They 


anointed both their kings and high-priefts at the cere. 


mony of their inauguration. . They alfo anointed the ſa- 
cred veſſels of the tabernacle and teryple, to ſanctiſy 
and conſecrate them to the ſervice of God. The unc. 
tion of kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony introduced 
very late among the Chriſtian princes. It is ſaid, that 
none of the emperors were ever anointed before Juſti. 
nian, or Juſtin, - The emperors. of Germany took the 
practice from thoſe of the eaſtern empire: king Pepin of 
France was the firſt who received the union. In the 
ancient Chriſtian church, unction always accompanied the 
Extreme unc- 
tion, or the anointing perſons in the article of death, 
was alſo practiſed by the ancient Chriſtians, in comphance 
with the precept of St James, chap. v. 14 and 15 ver- 
ſes; and this extreme unction the Romiſh church has ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a ſacrament. In is adminiſtred 
to none but ſuch as are afflifted with ſome mortal if. 
eaſe, or are in a decrepit age. It is refuſed to impeni- 
tent perſons, as alſo to criminals. The parts to be 2 
nointed are the eyes, the ears, the noſtrils, the mouth, 
the hands, the feet, and the reins.” The laity are a- 
nointed in the palms of the hands, but - prieſts on the 
back of it; becauſe the palms of their hands have been 
already conſecrated by ordination. The parts above- 
mentioned are anointed in the form of a croſs. The 
prieſt begins anointing the fick perſon's eyes, ſaying, 
„% May God, by his holy anointing, pardon you the {ins 
you have committed by the eyes.“ In like manner he 


proceeds to the other parts, varying the words accordin 
to the parts he anoints, 


UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon, of eleven fides. 
UNDECEMVIR, a magiſtrate among the ancient Atheni- 


ans, who had ten other collegues or aſſociates joined 
with him in the ſame commiſſion, The function of the 
undecemviri at Athens were much the ſame as thoſe of 
the prevots de marechauſſe in France: they took care of 
the apprehending of criminals, ſecured them in the hands 
of juſtice, and when they were condemned, took them 2. 
gain into cuſtody, that the ſentence might be executed on 
them. They were choſen by the tribes, each tribe na- 
ming its on; and as the number of the tribes after 
Calliſthenes was but ten, which made ten members, 2 


ſcribe or notary was added, which made the number e- 
leven. 


UNDER the ſea, in the ſea-language. Aſhip is ſaid to be {0 


when ſhe lies (till, or waits for ſome other ſhips, with her 
helm laſhed, or tied up a- lee. 


UNDERSTANDING. See MeTarnys1cs,an0d Locic. 


UMBONE, a name uſed by ſome for tke ſtyle or piſtil of UNDERWALD, a canton of Switzerland, bounded by 


a flower. 


UMPIRE, a third perſon choſen to decide a controverſy 
left to arbitration. 


4UNCIA, in general, a Latin term denoting the twelfth part 
of any thing; particularly the tweltch part of a pound, 


— 


Switz and Lucern on the north, by Uri on the ealt, an 
by another part of Lucern on the welt ; being about 25 
miles long, and as many broad. 


UNDERWOOD, is coppice, or any wood that is not ac- 


counted timber. 


UNDUL4- 
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UNDULATION, un phyfics, a kind of tremulous motion 
or vibration obſervable in a liquid, wherebyit alternately 
"(es and falls like the waves. of the en. A 

This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth and 
at r:{}, is propagated in cuncentrie circles, as moſt peo- 
ple have obſerved upon throwing a ſtone or other matter 
upon the ſurface of a ſtagnant water, ot even upon touch- 
ing the ſarface ot the water lightly with -the finger or 
the like. The reaſon of theſe circular, indulations is, 
that by touching the ſurface with your finger, there is 
produced a dep! eſhon of the water in the place of contact. 
By this depreſſion the ſubjacent parts are moved ſueceſ- 
ſively out of their place, and the other adjacent parts 
thruſt upwards, which lying ſucceſhvely on the deſcend- 
ing liquid, follow it; and thus the parts of the liquid 
are alternately raiſed and depreſſed, and that circularly. 
When a ſtone is thrown into the liquid, the reciprocal vi- 
brations are more conſpicuous. 

Undulatory motion is likewiſe applied to a motion in 
the air, whereby its parts are agitated after the like man- 
ner as waves in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when 
the firing of a muſical inſtrument is ſtruck, - This un- 
dulatory motion of the air, is ſuppoſed the matter or cauſe 
of found. 44 ; 

UNGUENT, in medicine and ſurgery, a topical remedy or 
compolition, chiefly uſed in the dreſſing of wounds and 
ulcers. 

UNGUIS, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 160. 

Uxevis, among botaniſts, See BoTanr, p. 637. 

UNGULA, in geometry, the ſection of a cylinder cut off 
by a plane paſhng obliquely through the plane of the baſe 
and part of the cylindric ſurface. p 

UxGUuLa, in natural hiſtory, the claw or hoof of a qua- 
cruped. 

UNICORN, an animal famous among the ancients, but 
looked on by the moderns as fabulous. 5 

Us1CORN-FISH, in ichthyology, See MonopDon. - 

UNIFORM denotes a thing to be ſimilar, or conßiſtent, 
either with another thing or with itſelf, in reſpect of ſi- 
gure, ſtructure, proportion, and the like; in which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to difform. 

UNIFORMITY, a fimilitude, or reſemblance, between 
the parts of a whole: fuch is that we meet with in figures 
of many ſides and angles reſpectively equal, and anſwer- 
able to each other. | 

UNIOLA. in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. The calix conſiſts of many valves; and the ſpica 
is oval and carinated. There are four ſpecies, - none of 

them natives of Britain. * 

UNION, a juoction, coalition, or aſſemblage of two or 
more different things in one. 

Uxiox or LAnvs, in Scots law. See Law, Tit x. 20. 

Uxtox, or the Union, by way of eminence, is more par- 
ticularly uſed roexpreſs the act whereby the two ſeparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated 


10'000e. under the title of Thekingcom of Great. Br tain. 


This happy union, in vain attempted by king James I. 
was at lenęti effefted in the year 1707, by be general 


conlent of the queen and the eſtates of each realm The 


ehief articles of this union are, I hat the two kingdoms 


thai; oe united into one kingdom, by the name of Great- 


Britain 2 that they, in conſequence thereof, be repreſen- 
ted by one parkament, of which fixteen peers and forty- 


Vor. III. Ne 99. 3 


five commoners are to be elected for Scotland, and have 
the ſame privileges with thoſe of England: that the ſub- 
jects of either nation ſhall bave equal freedom of trade, 
and be liable to the ſame cuſtom, and the like laws for 


public government, &c. The kirk or church of Scot. 


land is confirmed; and the courts of juſtice are to remain 


the ſame as they were before the. union, yet ſubject to 


regulation, Gg. A court of exchequer is alſo erected in 
Scotland, to be a court of record, revenue, and judica - 
ture, for ever; and barons of the ſaid court are appointed, 
who ſhall be the judges there. 

UNISON, in muſick, the effect of two ſounds which 
are equal in degree of tune, or in point of gravity and 
acuteneſs. | 


UNIT, or Unter, in arithmetick, the number one, or 


one ſingle individual part of difcrete quantity. | 

UNITED NzTHERLANDSs conſiſt of the provinces of Hol. 
land, Zealand, Frieſland, Groningen, Overyflel, Gel- 
derland, with Zutphen and Utrecht ; theſe are bounded 
by the German ſea on the north and weſt ; by the circle 
of Weſtphalia, on the eaſt ; and by Flanders, Brabant, 
and the duchy of Cleves, on the ſouth: lying between 30 
20 and 4* 30 caſt longitude, and between 519 25 and 
52 40 north latitude; being about fifty miles long, and 
as many broad, including the Zuyder-ſea, which takes 
up a comfiderable ſpace between theſe limits. 

UNITY, in poetry. Ia the drama there are three unities 
to be obferved, viz. the unity of action, that of time, 
and that of place, In the epic poem, the great, and 
almoſt only unity, is that of the action. Some regard 
indeed ought to be had to that of time; that of place 
there is no room for. The unity of character is not cec- 
koned among the unities, See ComPosiT1ON. 


UNIVERSAL, ſomething that is common to many things, 


or it is one thing belonging to many or all things. 
UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſignifying the whole 


world, or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, with all 


things therein. See ASTRONOMY, and GEOGRAPHY, 
UNIVERSITY, a collectwe term, applied to an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral colleges, eſtabliſhed in a city, wherein are pro- 
feſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed to teach, them to 
ſtudents, and where degrees or certificates of ſtudy in the 
divers faculties are taken up. | 
In each univerſity four faculties are uſvally taught, 
theology, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. 
They are called univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by 
reaſon the tour faculties are ſuppoſed to take in the whole 
compaſs of ſtudy. 1 
Universities had their firſt riſe in the XIIch and XIIIth 
centuries. Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the 
firſt that were ſet on foot; but they were on a different 
footing from che univerſities among us. | | 
The uiverſities of Oxtord and Cambridge ſeem enti- 
tled :o greateſt antiquity of any in the world; and Baliol 
and Merton colleges n Oxford, and St. Peter's in Cam- 
bridge, all made colleges in the XILIth century, may be 
ſaid io be the firtt regular endowments of this kind in 
Europe. | $458 
The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. thoſe of St. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaigow. Sec E- 
DIN BUR Gn Cc. 1 e 
UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to two or more, names, 
or terms that have but one tignification ; in oppof on to 
8 X + - equivocal, 


| 1 | 

., equivocal, which is where" one term has two or more ſig- 

M abr ene wank ab fat 

UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or con- 

trary to the terms of law, either divine or human. 

UNMOOR, a term uſed at fea. When a veſſel which was 
riding at anchor, weighs the ſame, or gets it up, in order 
to fail, they ſay ſhe is unmooring. 

_ VOCABULARY, in grammar, denotes the collection of 
the words of a language, with their ſignifications, other- 
wiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomenclature, See 
DicTionaRy. | 

A vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of dictionary, 
which does not enter ſo minutely into the origins and dif- 
ferent acceptations of words, 


- VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or ſpeech: 


thus vocal muſick is that ſet to words, eſpecially verſes, 
and to be performed by the voice; in contradiſtinftion 
to inſtrumental muſick, compoſed only for inſtruments, 
without ſinging, 
VOCATITVYE, in grammar, the fifth ate or caſe of nouns. 
When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it 
were a perſon, the noun or name requires a new rela- 
tion, which the Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new 
termination, called the vocative; as, from, dominus, a 
rd, is formed the vocative d;mine, © lord. 
VOICE, a ſound produced in the throat and mouth of an 
animal, by an aparatus of inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
Voices are either articulate or inarticulate. Articulate 
voices are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire together to farm 
ſome aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds ; ſuch are the 


voices expreſſing the letters of an alphabet, numbers of 
Inarticulate voices 


which joined together form words. 
are ſuch as are not organized, or aſſembled into words; 
ſach is the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the hiſ- 
ſing of ſerpents, the finging of birds, &c. 

he formation of the humaa voice, with all the varie- 
ties thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſick, &c, makes a very 
curious article of inquiry ; and the apparatus and orga- 
niſm of the parts adminiſtring thereto, is ſomething ex- 
ceedingly ſucpriſing. Thoſe parts are the trachea or 
wind-pipe, through which the air paſſes and repaſſes into 
the lungs ; the larynx, which is a ſhort cylindric canal 
at the head of the trachea; and the glottis, which is a 
little oval cleft or chink Jeſt between two femicircular 
membranes ſtretched horizontally withinſide the larynx ; 
which membranes, though capable of joining cloſe roge- 
ther, do generally leave an interval either greater or leſs 
between them called the glottis. A particulr deſcription 
of each part may be ſeen in Anatomy, Part IV. 

Voice, in grammar, a circumſtance in verbs, whereby they 
come to be conſidered as either active or paſſive; #. e. ei 
ther expreſſing an action impreſſed on another ſubject, as, 
I beat; or receiving it from another, as I am beaten. See 
CRAMMAR, p 738. | 

V-1es. in matters of election, denotes a vote or ſuffrage. 

VO DED, in heraldry, is underſtood of an ordinary whoſe 
inner or middie part is cut out, leaving nothing but its 
edges to ſhew its form, ſo that the field appears through 
it. Hence it is needleſs to expreſs the colour or metal 
of the voided part, becauſe it muſt of courſe be that of 
the field. | | 


VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordiaaries Whoſe fi- 
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'VOLERY, a great bird-cage, ſo large that the birds bare 


VOLITION, the ad of willing. 


VOLUTE, ia acchireRure, a kind of ſpiral ſcroll uſd 


V © L 
gare is mich like that of a flaſk or flauneh; wii 
do th not bend ſo much. See Plate CXLVII. 
VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings 
joined together, borne in armory, as 
that makes the flight. Accordingly, 
wing. 
VOLA, the palm or infide of the hand, compreherg:; 
between the fingers and the wriſt, © | 
VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird in a cost of arms 
is drawn flying, or having its wings ſpread out. 
VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote 3 
mixed body whoſe integral parts are eaſily diſſipated by 
fire or heat; but is more properly uſed for bodies whoſe 
elements or firſt component parts are eaſily ſeparated fron 
each other, and diſperſed in air. See Cytmisrey, 
VOLATILISATION, the act of rendering fixed bodies 
volatile, or of relolving them by fire into à fre ſult) 
vapour or ſpirit, which eaſily diffipatzs and flies ay, 
All bodies, even the moſt fixed, as gold, may be volatili- 
zed; either of themſelves, or with the admixture ot 


ſome volatile ſubſtance, or ſpirit, by diltillation or ſubli- 
mation. 
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room to fly up and down ia it, 
VOLHINIA, or VorLox1a, a province of Poland, bound- 
ed by Poleſia, on the north; by the lower Volhidia, or 
Ukrain, in the territories of Ruſla.. on the eaſt; by Po- 
dolia, on the ſouth ; and by the province of Red Rifiu, 
on the welt, | 1 19” 
ee Mirarursics. 
VOLKAMERTA, in botany, a genus of the didynamiaar- 
gioſperma clais. The calix confits of ſive fegmen's; 
and the berry contains two bilocular ſeeds, There ate tw 
ſpecies, none of them native of Britain. 3 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by difcharging a great 
number of fire.arms at the fame time. 
VOLO, in Roman antiquity, an appellation” given to the 
lives, who, during the ſecond Punic war, offered thery 
ſclves to ſerve in the army. . 
VOLT, in the manege, a round or circular tread; and hence 
by the phraſe, to make volts, is underſtood a gate ot 
two treads, made by a horſe going ſide ways round a cea- 
ter, in ſuch a manner, that theſe two treads make parallel 
tracts, one larger made by the fore-feet, and another 
ſmaller made by the hind-feer, the croup approaching 9 
wards the centre, and the ſhoulders bearing outwards. 
VOLUME, in matters of literature, à book, or wriing, 
of a juſt bulk to be bound by itſelf. The name is den. 
ved from the Latin valvere, to roll up; the ancient 
manner of making up books being in rolls of bark or parte 
ment. See Boox. 
VOLUNTARY, in mefick, a piece played by a muſicizn 
exrempore, according to his fancy.- This is often ul 
before he begins to ſet himſelf to play any particular 
compoſition, to try the inſtrument, and to led him 19:9 
the key of the piece he intends to perform. ; 
VOLUNTEERS, inthe military art. perſons who of thi 
own accord, and at their own expence, ſerve in the a; 
VOLUTA. in narural hiftory, a genus of inſeQs belongit; 
to the order of vermes teſtacea. It is an animal of (6s 
ſuail kind, with an unilocular ſpiral ſhell, of which chere 
are 46 ſpecies, dilinguiſnad by peculiarities intheir ſhels 
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the Tonic and Compoſite capitals, whereof it makes the 
principal characteriſtic and ornament, Sce AgCHiTtEC- 
TURE, p. 352» * 2 Sic with! 
VOLVULUS, ia medicine, a name which ſome. authors 
give to the iliac paſhon, See Mgpicins, p. 114- 
VOMIR, in anatomy, See ANATOMY, p. 163. 
VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken for a ſuppura- 
ted impoſthume, or an abſceſs with a ſupputation. See 
MzDICINE, p. 104. | | 
Nux Vomica, in pharmacy, a flat compreſſed round fruit, 
of the breadth of a ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, and of 
about the thickneſs of a crown-piece. : 
It is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, the 
wood of which is the lignum colubrinum of the ſhops. 
Some have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the nux vomica as 
2 ſpecific againſt a gonorrhea, and others againit quar- 
tan agues. But we have ſo many good and ſafe medi- 
dicines for all theſe purpoſes, that there ſeems no occa- 
ſion for our having recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which ſhew 
ſo many ſigns of miſchief. 
VOMIT, in pharmacy. See EmETic. 
VOMITING, in medicine, a retrograde ſpaſmodic motion 
of the muſcular fibres. of the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and 
inteſtines, attended with ſtropg convulſions of the muſ- 
cles of the abdomen and diaphragm, which, when gen- 
tle, createa nauſea z when violent, a yomiting. See M- 
DICINE, p. 115. | 
VOORN, one of the iſlands of Holland, bounded by the 
river Maes, which divides it from the conticent. and the 
il:ad of Iſlemunde, on the north ; by the ſea called the 
Bies-boſch, on the eaſt ; by another branch of the Maes, 
which divides it from the iſlands of Goree and Overflac- 
kee, on the ſouth ; and by tbe German fea, on the weit; 
being about twenty-four miles long, and five broad. 
VORTEX. in meteorology, a whirlwind, or ſudden, ra- 
pid, and violent motion of the air in gyzes, or circles, 
Vortex is alſo uſed for an eddy or Whirlpool; or a 
body of water, in certain ſeas or rivers, which runs ra- 
pidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. 
VokrEx, in the Carteſian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or col- 
lection of particles of matter moving the ſame way, and 
round the ſame axis. 
Such vortices are the grand machines, whereby thoſe 
philoſophers ſolve moſt of the motions and other pheno- 


ihe vortices marke a great part of the Carteſian phi- 
olophy. | | 

VOTE, the ſuffrage or reſolve of each of the members of 
an afſembly, where any affair is to be carried by a ma- 
jority; but more particularly uſed for the reſolves of the 
members of either houſe of parliament. 

VOTIVE mtDaLs,. thoſe on which are expreſſed. the 


Me dar. | 
VOW. a ſolemn and religious promiſe, or oath. See OaTn: 


make up a-confiderable part of the pagan worſhip, being 
made either in conſequence of ſome deliverance, under 
lune preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſucceſs of ſome enter- 
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mena of the heavenly bodies. Accordingly, the doctrine 


vows of the people for the emperors or empreſſes. See 


The uſe of vows is found in moſt religious. They 


prize, Among the Jews, all vows were to be volurtary, . 
and made by perſons wholly in their own power; and if 
ſuch perſon made a vow, in any thing law ful and poſſible, 
he was obliged to tulfil it. If he appointed no particular. 


UR 4 


. 
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1 for accompliſhing his vo e was bound to do it 
NF paning, Nee und t 


ntly, leſt by delay he ſhould prove lefs able, or be 
. unwilling, to execute his promiſe, Among the Romaniſts, 
a perſon is conſtituted a religious by taking three vows, 
hat of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. ___ __ _.. 
VOWS, among the Romans, ſignified facrifices, offerings, 
preſents, and prayers made for the Cæſars and emperors, 
particularly for their proſperity and the continuance of 
their empire, Theſe were at firſt made every five years, 
then every fifteen, ard afterwards every twenty, and 
were called quinquennalia, decennalia, and vincennalia. 
VOWEL, in grammar, a letter which affords a complete 
- found of itſelf, or a letter ſo fimple as only to need a 
bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and to form 
a diſtinct voice. 

The vowels are fix in number, viz. A, E, 1, O, U, Y, 
and are called vowels, in contradiſtinction to certain other 
letters, which, depending on a particular application of 
ſome part of the mouth, as the teeth, lips or palate, can 
make no perfect ſound without an opening of the mouth, 
that is, without the addition of a vowel, and are there- 


fore called conſonants, 

UPHOLSTER, UyenoLlsTeres, or UrnotDER, a tradeſ- 
man that makes beds, and all ſorts of furniture thereunto 
belonging, Oc. | 

UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as ſome call it, terra 
fhrma, by which it ſtands oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriih, 
marſhy, or low. 

UPLAND, a province of Sweden, bounded by the province 
of Geltricia on the north-weſt, by.the Baltic ſea on the 
north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, and by Sunderland and Welt-- 
mania on the ſouth. and welt. | 

UPPINGHAM, a market-town of England, in tte county 

of Rutland, ſituated ſix miles ſouth of Okeham. 

UPRIGHT, .. in herala y, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell-fiſhes, . 

as crevices, Gc. when ſtanding erect in a coat. Inaſmuch 
as they want ſins, they cannot, according to Guilſim, be 

properly ſaid to be hauriant, that being a term appropri- 
ated to ſcaly fiſhes. 

UPSAL, a city once the capital of the province of Upland, 
and of all Sweden, being. the only archbiſhop's ſee in 

Scandinavia, and an univerſity ; ſuuated in E. long. 17? 
30', N. lat. 60“. | 

UPTON, a. market-town of Worceſterſhire, nine miles 
ſouth of Worceſter. g | | 

UPUPA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the order 
of picæ. The heak is arcuated, convex, and ſome what 
blunt; the tongue is obtuſe, entire, triangular, and very 
ſhort ; and the feet are fitted, for walking. There are 
two ſpecies, . both natives of Iodia. | 

URACHUS, a membranous canal in the fetus of quadru- 
peds in general, of a pyramidal figure, extended imme- 
diately from the fundus of the bladder to the navel; and 
after paſſing through this, it is by degrees enlarged, and 


makes its way into the allantois at right-angles each way, 


or nearly ſo, and conveys the urine- from the bladder in- 

to the cavity of this membrane. . 

URANBURG. or Uraninzurs, a caſtle of Denmark, ſi- 
tuated. on the little iſtind of Hun, in the Sound, u- 
teen miles north-ea!} of Copenhagen. Here was the ce - 
lebrated obſervatory built by that noble Dane Tycho- 

Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments tor obſerving. the: 


courſe and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
| | | URANO; 


_ 
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 URANOSCOPUS: ia ichchyology, a genus belonging to 
the order of Jugulares.”” The head is large, rough, and 
depreſſed, the upper jaw being ſhorter than the under 
one; | there are five dentated rays in the membrane of 
the gills; and the anus is in the middle of the body. 
There is but one ſpecies, found in the Mediterranean fea, 

URBINO, a province of Italy, in the pope's territory, 
bounded by Romania and the gulph of Venice on the 
north and eaſt, by the matquiſate of Ancona on the ſouth, 
and by Tuſcany on the weſt, being ſeventy miles long, 
and from twenty to fifty broad. 

Urbino is alfo the capital of this province. 

URDE”, or Uzpt's, in heraldry. A croſs urdé ſeems to 
be the ſame with what we otherwiſe call chleche, or 

chlechée. See CHLECHE, 

URENA, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia polyan- 

Adria claſs. The calix is double, the exterior one con- 
fiſting of five ſegments ; the capſule has five cells con- 
taining one ſeed, There are three ſpecies, all natives of 
China. 

URETERS, in anatomy. See AxaTomy, p. 268. 

URETHRA, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p. 272. 

URGEL, a town cf Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
capital of the territory of Urgel, ſituated on the river 
Segra, ſeventy-five miles north of Barcelona. 

URI, one of the cantons of Switzerland; bounded by that 
of Switz, on the north; by Glaris and the Griſons, on 
the eaſt; by Underwald, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Canton of Bern, on the weſt. 

URIM and THUMM1M, among the ancient Hebrews, a cer- 
rain oracular mannner of conſulting God, which was done 
by the high prieſt dreſſed in his robes, and baving on his 
pectotal or breaſt-plate, | 

Various have been the ſentiments of commentators 
concerning the urim and thumm en. Joſephus, and ſe- 
veral others, maintain, that it meant the precious ſtones 
fer in the high-prieſt's breaſt-plate, which by extraordi- 
nary luſtre made known the will of God to thoſe who 
conſulted him. Spencer believes that the urim and thum- 
mim were two little golden figures ſhut up in the pectoral 
as in a purſe, which gave reſponſes with an articulate 
voice. In ſhort, there are as many opinions concerning 
the urim and thummim as there are particular authors 
that wrote about them. The ſafeſt opinion. according to 
Broughton. ſeems to be, that the words urim and thum- 
mim ſignify ſome divine virtue and power annexed to the 
-breaſt-plate of the high prieſt, by which an oraculous an- 
ſwer was obtained from God when he wa: conſulted by 
the high-prieſt; and that this was called urim and thum- 
mim to expreſs the clearneſs and perfection which theſe 
oracular anſwers always carried with them; for urim ſig- 
nifies light, and thummim perfection; theſe anſwers not 
being imperſect and ambiguous, like the heathen oracles, 
but clear and evident. The uſe made of the urim and 
thummim was to conſult God in difficult caſes relating to 
the whole (tate of Tirael; and ſometimes in caſes relating 


to the king. the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, or 


ſome other great perſonage. 

URINAL, mn medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold u- 
rine, and uſed accordingly for the convenience of fick per. 
ſors, Ir is uſually of glaſs, and crooked; and ſome- 


times it is filled with milk, to aſſwage the pain of the URTIC 


gravel, 
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UkriNAL, in chemiſtry, is an oblong glaſs yeff, 
for making ſolutions, and ſo nw its —1 
to the glaſſes in which urine is fer to ſettle for the inf * 
tion of the phyſiciao. 8 RY 

URINE, a ſerous and ſaline fluid, of a citron col 
parated from the blood, and carried by the emulpent ar 
teries to the kidneys, from whence it deſcends to the 
bladder by the ureters, and is from time to time emitied 
thence by the canal of the urethra. See Axarouy 
p. 268. For the analyſis ef urine, ſee Camry, 


our, ſe. 
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URN, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh form. but bigoe(t in 
the middle, like the common pitchers, now ſeldom uſed 
but in the way of ornament over chimney pieces, in buf. 
fers, &c. The great uſe of urns among the ancients 
was to preſerve the aſhes of the dead after they were 
burat ; for which reaſon they were called cineraria, and 
runz cinerariæ, and were placed ſometimes under the 
tomb-ſtone whereon the epitaph was cut; and ſometimes 
in vaults in their own houſes, Urns were alſo uſed at 
their ſacrifices to put liquid things in. 

UROGALLUS, in ornithology. See Terxo. 

URSA, in altronomy. See ASTRONOMY, p. 487. 

URSULINES, in church-hiſtory, an order of nuns, found. 
ed originally by St Angela of Breſcia, in the year ff. 
teen hundred thirty ſeven, and ſo called from St Urſul:, 
to whom they were dedicated. They obſerve the rale; 
of St Auguſtine, and are chiefly noted for taking on them 
the education and inſtruction of young maids : their mo- 
naſteries are a kind of ſchools where young ladies of the 
beſt families receive their education, 

URSUS. in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging to 
the order of feræ. There are fax foreteeth in the upper 
jaw alternately hallow on the infide, and fix in the under 
jaw, the two lateral ones being labated ; the dog-teeth 
are ſolitary and conical ; the grinders are five or fix; the 
tongue is ſmooth ; the eyes are furniſhed with a nictita- 
ting membrane; the noſe is prominent; and there is a 
crooked bone in the penis. There are four ſpecies, viz, 
1. The ar&as, or white bear, with an abrupt tail. He 
is a native of the northern parts of Europe, and feeds up- 
on berries, inſets, and the bodies of dead cattle. He 
is naturally a lazy animal; but when enraged, he de- 
comes agile and furions, ſanding ere and fighting with 
his forefeet. When lying, he conſtantly licks his paus. 
The female admits the male about the end of October, and 
ſhe brings forth in 112 days. He never attacks a man, un- 
leſs he be provoked. 2. The meles, has the tail of an 
uniform colour ; the body is aſh-coloured above and black 
below, with a longitudinal black belt acroſs the eyes ad 
ears, He is likewiſe a native of Europe, and-dwells in 
woods and the clifts of rocks. He feeds upon eggs, 0 
ſects, the leaves of the lathynus, Oc. In the night be 
preys upon rabbits, &c. and ſeldom appears in the day. 
He ſhuts himſelt up in a den dug in the earth during tbe 
winter, and ſucks a pellicle or bladder ſituate a-ore tht 
anus. 3 The lator, has an annular tail. and a black belt 
acroſs the eyes. He is found about the ſea ſhores of A. 
merica. He feeds upon eggs, fowls ſnails. ©c. 4 The 
luſcus, has a long tail; and the body 1s iron coloure 
Heis a native of Hudſon's bay. 

A. in botany, a genus of the moncecia tetrandris 


clas. The calix of the male conſiſts of tour leaves, 5 
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that of the female of two valyes; neithet of them have 
any corolla; the male has a cup ſhaped ne&arium, and the 
female bears one ſmooth ſeed. The ſpecies are 18, three 
of them natives of Britain, viz. the pilaſera, or Roman 
nettle; the arens, or leſſer nettle; and the dioica, or 
common nettle. | | 

USANCE. in commerce, is a determinate time fixed for 
the payment of bilis of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day of the bills being accepred, or from the day of 
their date; and thus called becauſe regulated by the u- 
ſage and cuſtom of the places whereon they are drawn. 

USE, in law, the profit or benefit of Jinds and tenements ; 
or a truſt and confidence repoſed in a perſon for the hold- 
ing of lands, Oc. that he to whoſe uſe the truſt 1s made 
ſhall receive the profits, 

USEDOM, an iſland of Pomerania, in Germany, fituated 
at the mouth of the river Oder, in the Baltic · ſea: ſubject 
to the king of Pruſſia. 

USHANT, an iſland of France, fifteen miles weſt of the 
coalt of Britany. at the entrance of the Britiſh channel. 

USHER, an officer, or ſervant, who has the care and di- 
rection of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the like. 

Usuzr gf the black rod, the eldeſt of the gentlemen uſhers, 
daily waiters at court, whoſe duty is to bear the rod before 
the king at the feaſt of St George, and other ſol-maities, 

USK, a river of Wales, which riſes on the weſt of Breck- 
nockſhire, and runs ſouth eaſt through that country and 
Monmouthſhire, falling into the mouth of the Severn. 


USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong compound liquor, chiefly ta- 


k2a by way of dram. | 

There are ſeveral different methods of making this 
liquor ; but the following is eſteemed one of the beſt : To 
o gallons of brandy, or other ſpirits, put a pound of 
Spaniſh-liquorice, half a pound of raifins of the ſun, four 
ounces of currants, and three of fliced dates; the tops of 
baum. mint, ſavory, thyme, and the tops of the flowers 
of roſemary, of each two ounces ; cinnamon and mace, 
weil bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſeeds, and coriander-ſeeds, 
bruiſed likewiſe, of each four ounces; of citron, or lemon, 
and orange-peel, ſcraped, ef each an ounce: let all theſe 
infuſe forty-eight hours in a warm place, often ſhaking 
them together: then let them ſtand in a cool place for a 
week : after which the clear liquor is to be decanted off, 
and to it is to be put an equal quantity of neat white port, 
anda gallon of canary; after which it is to be ſweetened 
with a ſufficient quantity of double-refined ſugar. 

USTION, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain ſubſtan- 
ces by burning them. 

USTULATION, a word uſed by pharmacentic writers, to 
expreſs the roaſting or torrefying of hamid or moiſt ſub- 
ſtances over a gentle fire, ſo as to render them fit for 
powdering. | | 

USUCAPTION, in the civil 1:w, is an acquiſition of the 
property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and enjoyment thereof 
or a certain term of years preſcribed by law. 

USUFRUIT, in the civil law, the uſe or enjoyment of 
any lands or tenements ; or the right of receiving the 
fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other thing, 
wy 2 power of alienatipg or changing the property 

erent, 


USURER. a perſon charged with a habit or act of uſury. 
dee Usus. 


Vor. III. No gg. 3 | 


USURIOUS coxTracr, is any bargain or contract where? 
by a man is obliged to pay more interelt for money than 
the ſtatute allows. LIE 

USURPATION, in law, is an injurious uſing or enjoy- 
meat of a thing for continuance of ume, that belong3 
of right to another, 

USURY, in the general, denotes a gain or profit which a 
perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame; or it is 
an increaſe of the principal, exacted for the loan thereof; 
or the price a borrower gives for the uſe of a ſum credit- 
ed to him by the lender, called allo intereſt. 

The word uſury is generally taken in an evil ſenſe, 
viz. for an unlawtul profit which a perſon makes of his 
money ; in which Teas it is, that uſury is forbidden by 
the civil and cceleſiaſtical, and even by the law of nature 
See Law, Tit. xxxiii. 37. | 

UTERINE, . ſomething belonging to the uterus or womb 
of a woman. ; 

Brother or Siſter UrgAIxx, in Scots law. See Law, 
Tit. xxvil. 3. 

UTERUS, in anatomy. See AxaToOMY, p. 274. 

UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying profitable or uſeful ; in 
which ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed by Engliſh writers. 

UTOXETER, a market-rown of Staffordſhire, twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Stafford, 

UTRECHT, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
in the united Netherlands, fituated twenty-three miles 
ſouth- eaſt of Amſterdam. | | 

UTRICULARIA, in botany, a genus of the diandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The corolla is ringent and calcarared ; 
the calix conſiſts of two equal leaves; and the capſule of 
one cell. There are five ſpecies, two of them natives 
of Britain, viz, the vulgaris, or common hooded miltoil; 

and the minor, or lefſer hooded milfoil. 

UVA uns, in botany. See Vaccinun. 

UVEA, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, p. 289. 

VULCANO, or Vorcaxo, in natural hiſtory, a burning 
mountain, or one that vomits forth fire, flame, aſks, 
cinders, Cc. 

As to the cauſe of vulcanos, it is found by experience, 
that there are ſeveral inflammable bodies, which, being 
mixed together in due proportion, will kindle into flame 

by fermentation alone, without the help of any fiery par- 
ticles. Thus M. Lemery having covered up in the 
earth about fifty pounds of a mixture, compoſed of equal 
parts of ſulphur and filings of iron, tempered with water; 


after eight or nine hours time, the earth where it lay 


vomited up flames. From this experiment we fee the 
true cauſe of the fire of Etna, Veſuvius, and other bura- 
ing mountains, which probably are made up of ſulphur 
and ſome other matter proper to ferment with it, and 
take fire. 

VULGATE, a very ancient Latin tranſlation of the Bible, 
and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges au- 
thentic. See BiBLE. 

VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet given to remedies 
proper for the cure of wourds and uicers. 

VULPES, the Fex. Sce Canis. 

VULTUR, a genus of birds. belonging to the order of 
accipitres, The beak is ſtrait, and crooked at the point, 
the head has no feathers, on the forepart being only aa. 
ked ſkin ; and the tongue is biſid. There ate eight ſpe- 
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cies, diſtinguiſned principally by their colour and ſitua- 

tion of caruneles. 
VULVA, in anatomy. 
UVULA, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 303. 
UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 
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See ANATOMY, p. 275. 


monogynia claſs, The corolla conſiſts of fix ſtraight 
petals; the nectarii are little pits at the baſe of each 
petal ; and the filaments are very ſhort, There are 


2 
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three ſpecies, none of them natives of Britzir 

UXBRIDGE, a market-town of Midcleſex, ſuuated 
the river Colne, fifteen miles weſt of London. 2 

UZBECK, Tazraxy, large country of Aſia, boyrg. 
ed by Calmuc Tartary on the north, by Tinet on the 
eaſt, by India and Perſia on the ſouth, and by a great 
1 which ſeparates it from the Caſpian ſea, on the 
welt. 
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AAG, a river of Hungary, which riſes in the Car- 

\ pathian mountains, on the confines of Poland, and 
runving firſt from eaſt to weſt, then turns ſouth, and paſ- 
ling by Leopolditadr, falls into the Danube, oppoine to 
the iſland of Schut. 

WAAL, a river of the United Netherlands, being one of 
the branches of the Rhine, which runs from eaſt to weſt, 
through the Betu, in the province of Guelderland, paſling 
by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bommel, and Gorcum, and conti- 
nuing its courſe eaſtward, unites its waters with the Maes, 
and, paſting by Dort, falls into the German ſea below 
the Briel. 

WADD, or Wapp1xG, is a ſtopple of paper, hay, ſtraw, 
or the like, torced into a gun upon the powder, to keep 
it cloſe in the chamber; or to put up cloſe to the ſhot, 
to keep it from rolling out. 

WADSET, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xv. 1, Cc. 

WAFT. To waft a ſhip, is to convoy her ſafe, as men of 
war do merchant ſhips. To make a waft, is to hang out 
ſome coat, ſea-gown, or the like, on the main ſhrouds 
of the ſhip, as a ſignal for people to come aboard, and 
ſignifying that the fhip is in great diſtreſs, 

WAFERS, or Sealing WAFFERs, are made thus: take 
very fine flower, mix it with glair of eggs, iſinglaſs, and 
a little yeaſt ; mingle the materials; beat them well to- 
gether; ſpread the batter, being made thin with gum- 
water, on even tin plates; and dry them in a ſtove; then 
cut them out for uſe, 

You may make them of what eclour you pleaſe, by 
tinging the paſte with brazil or vermilion for red; indigo 
or verditer, Sc. for blue; ſaffron, turmerics, or gam- 
booge, Oc. for yellow. 

WAGGON, a wheel-carriage, of which there are va- 
rious forms, aceommodared to the different uſes they are 
intended for. The common waggon conſiſts of the ſhafts 
or rads, being the two pieces which the hind horſe bears 
vp; the welds; the flotes, or croſs pieces, which hold 
the ſhafis together ; the bolſter, being that part on which 
the fore wheels and the axle-tree-turn in wheeling the 
Waggon acroſs the road; the cheſt or body of the wag- 
gon, having the ſtaves or rails fixeJ thereon ; the bales, 
or ncops, which compole the top ; the tilt, the place co- 
vered with cloth, at the end of the waggon, See Me- 
CHANICS, Pp. 50. | 


. 
WAGRIA, the eaſtern diviſion of the duchy of Holſteir. 


in the circle of Lower Saxony, in Germany, bouunde; 
by the Baltic ſea on the north, eaſt, and ſouth, 

WAGTAIL, in ornithology. See MoTacilLla. 

WAIF, in law, a term applied to ſuch goods as a thief ha- 

ving feloniouſly (ſtolen, on his being cloſely purſued ate 
waved or left by the felon, which become forfeited tothe 
king, or lord of the manor. 

WAIGRATS $TRraiTs, ſituated between Nova Zemblz 
and Ruſſia, through which the Dutch failed to the north, 
as high as 75, in order to diſcover a north-ealt pal. 
ſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. 

WAINSCOT,. in building, the timber-work that ſerves to 
line the walls of a room, being uſually made in pannels, 
and painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 

WAKE of a /hip, is the ſmooth water allern when ſhe is 
under fail: this ſhews the way ſhe has gone in the za, 
whereby the mariners judge what way ſhe makes. 

Wax, is the eve-feaſt of the dedication of churches, 
which is kept with feaſting and rural diverſions. 

WAKEFIELD, a market-town in the welt-riding of York- 
ſhire, fituated on the river Caulder, twenty-four miles 
ſouth-weſt of York, 

Action of WAKENING, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xxx. 26. 

WALACHIA, a province of Turky in Europe, bounded 
by the Irongate mountains, which ſeparate it from Tran- 
filvania, on the north-weſt ; by Moldavia, on the north- 
eaſt ; by the river Danube, which ſeparates it from the 
province of Bulgaria, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and the ſame ii 
ver ſeparates it from the province of Servia on the foutt- 
welt. It is two hundred miles long, and one hundred 
broad. | 

WALCOURT, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, ſituated 
on the confines of Namur, eighty miles ſouth of Charleroy. 

WALDEC, a town of Germany, in the circle of the Up- 
per Rhine, and landgraviate of Heſſe Caſſel, twenty miles 
fonth- weſt of Hcfſe Caſſel city. 

WALDEN, a market-town of Eſſex, ſituated twenty-five 
miles north-weſt of Chelmsford. ; 

WALE, or Warts, in a ſhip, thoſe outermoſt timbers in 
a ſhip's fide, on which the ſailors ſet their feet in climbing 
up. They are reckoned from the water, and are called 

her firſt, ſecond, aud third wale, or bend, Wd 
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a round knot or knob made with three ſtrands 

mow : —4 that it cannot ſlip, by which the tacks, top- 
ci heets, and ſtoppers are made faſt, as alſo ſome other 
Fa on board a ſhip, a name the ſeamen give 
to a ſhip, which, after ſne comes to her bearing, is built 
ſtrait up: this way of building. though it does not look 
well, nor is, as the ſeamen term it, ſhip.ſhapen; yet it 
has this advantage, that a ſhip is thereby more roomy 


within board, and becomes thereby a wholeſome ſhip at 


ſea, eſpecially if her bearing be well laid out, 

WALES, a principality in the weſt of England, compre- 
h-nding 12 counties, bounded by Cheſhire, Shropſhire, 
Herefordihire, and Monmouthſhire, on the eaſt, and ſur- 
rounded by the ſea called the Iriſh channel, on the north, 
welt, and ſouth. 

N.w WaLlss, the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, in 
North America, ſo called; now poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 
Audſon's Bay company. 

WALL, ia architecture, the principal part of a building, as 
ſerving both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. 

Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, from the 
matter whereof they conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud-walls, 
brick-walls, ſtone walls, flint or boulder walls, and board- 
ed walls. Szce ARCHITECTURE. 

WALLINGFORD, a borough-town of Berkſhire, ſitua- 
ted on the river Thames, twelve miles north of Reading. 

WALLOONS, the inhabitants of a conſiderable part of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, 
Namur, Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and Brabant. 

The Walloon language is ſaid to have been that of the 
ancient Gauls or Celts. 

WALRUS, in zoology. See Puoc. 

WAINUT-T&REE, in botany. See JUGLANS. 

WALSALL, a market-towa of Staffordſhire, thirteen 
miles ſouth & Stafford. 

WALSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, eleven miles 
north of Norwich, | 

WALSINGHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, eighteen 
miles north-weſt of Norwich. 

WALTHAM, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, ſixteen 
miles north-eaſt of Leiceſter, 

WaLTHERIA, in botany, a genus of the monadelphia 
nentandria claſs. 

WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon) the ſame with what 
we call a hundred, and more eſpecially uſed in the nor- 
thern counties beyond the river Trent. There have been 
ſeveral conjectures as to the original of the word; one 
of which is, that anciently muſters were made of the ar- 
mour and weapons of the inhabitants of every hundred ; 

ud from thoſe that could not find ſufficient pledges of 
weir good abearing, their weapons were taken away, and 
given to others ; whence, it is ſaid, this word is derived. 
See Hunz. 


WAR, a conteſt or difference between princes, ſtates, or 


large bodies of people; which not being determined by 


the ordinary meaſures of equity and juſtice, is referred 
tothe deciſion of the ſword. | 
WARD, a word of divers Ggnifications: thus, a ward in 
ondon, is a part of the city committed to the ſpecial 
charge of one of the aldermen of the city. There are 
twenty.-lix wards in London, which are as hundreds, and 
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the pariſhes thereof as towns, A foreſt is alſo divid 
into wards, and fo are moſt of our hoſpitals- "1 
WarD-HOLDING, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. xi. 1. 
WarpD-Hook, or WapD-Hook, in gunnery, a rod of ſtaff 

with an iron end turned ſerpent- wiſe, or like à ſcrew, to 

draw the wadding out of a gun when it is to be unloaded, 
See Wapp. | 

WARDEN, or GuazD1Ax, one who has the charge or 

keeping of any perſon, or thing, by office. See Guar- 

DIAN, 
Such is the warden of the fleet, the keeper of the fleet- 
| priſon ; who has the charge of the priſoners there, eſpe- 


cially ſuch as are committed from the court of chancery 
tor contempt. 


Church WAiD ENS. See-Cuurcn. 

Warpnuys, a port of Norwegian Lapland, 120 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the north-cape: E. long. 289, and N. 
lat. 919. | 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called, which is 
kept in every ward of the city, anſwering to the curiata 
comitia in ancient Rome. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a bed- 
chamber, ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a per ſon's apparel in; 
or, for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, Cc. 

Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an apartment where- 
in his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries, are 
preſerved under the care and direction of proper officers ; 
as the maſter of the wardrobe, clerk, Cc. of the wardrobe. . 

WARE, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, under the meri- 
dian of London, and twenty miles north of that city. 

WAREHAM, a borough of Dorſetſhire, ſeventeen miles 

eaſt of Dorcheſter, 

WARMINSTER, a market-town of Wiltſhire, ſeventeen 
miles north-weſt of Saliſbury, 

WARN, in law, is to ſummea a perſon to appear in a court 
of juſtice. 

Warning of Tenants, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. 
xiii. 16. 

WARP, in the manufaQures, is the threads, whether of 
filk, wool, linen, hemp, Ge. that are extended length- 
wiſe on the weaver's loom ; and a-croſs which the work- 
man by means of his ſhuttle paſſes the threads of the woot, 
to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter. 

WARRANDICE, in Scots law. See Law, Tit. x. 11. 

WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby 
a perſon authoriſes another to do ſomething which he o- 
therwiſe had not a right to do. 2 

WARRANTY, a promiſe or covenant by deed, made by 
the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs, to warrant and 
ſecure the bargainee and his heirs againſt all men for en- 

joying the thing agreed on between them. | 

WARREN, a franchiſe, or place privileged either by pre- 
ſcription or grant from the king, to keep beaſts and fow!' 
of warren in; as rabbits. hares, partridges, pheaſants, Gc. 

WARRINGTON, a market-town of Lancaſhire, ſeven- 
teen miles eaſt of Liverpool. | 

WARSAW, the capital of Warſovia, and of the kingdom- 
of Poland: E. long. 21® 5', and N. lat. 52 15". 

WARSOVIA, a province ot Poland, bounded by Pruſſia, 
on the north; by Polachia, on the eaſt ; by the province 
of Little Poland, on the ſouth ; and by that of Great Po- 
land, on the weſt, 
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WART, ia ſurgery, a little round hard excreſceace ariſing 
from the fleſh like a pea. 

WARWICK, the capital of Warwickſhire, ſituated on the 
river Avon, eighty miles north-weſt of London: W. 
long. 1 32', N. lat. 529 200%. 

WASH, among diltillers, the fermentable liquor uſed by 
the malt diſtillers See Buzwtry. 

WASHING, in painting, is when a defign, drawn with a 
pen or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a 
pencil, as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like, to make it ap- 
pear the more natural, by adding the ſhadow of promi- 
nences, aperture, Cc. and by imitating the particular 
matters whereof the thing is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 

Thus they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and 
tile; with a pale Indian-blue, to imitate water and ſlate ; 
with green, for trees and meadows ; with ſaffron or 
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Croce is a machine conſtructed in ſuch a manner, and 
regulated by ſuch uniform movements, as to meaſure 

time and all its ſubdiviſions with great exactneſs. The 
ſame definition comprehends watches of all kinds; and in- 

deed they are both made upon the ſame principles. We ſhall 
therefore give a view of the conſtruftion of both theſe ma · 
chines under this article. TOR IG 


24 * 7 T6 CCI 
Of the Mechaniſm of CLock s, and hewthey meaſure Time. 


Tas firſt figure of Plate CLX is a profile of a clock; 
P is a weight ſuſpended by a rope that winds about the cy- 
linder or barre} C, which is fixed upon the axis a @ the 
pivots þ 5 go into holes made in the plates TS, TS, in which 
they turn freely. Theſe plates are made of braſs or iron, 


and are connected by means of four pillars ZZ; and the 
whole together is called the frame. 5 12 


The weight P, if not reſtrained, would neceſſarily turn 


the barrel 'C with an uniform accelerated morion, in the 
ſame manner as if the weight was falling freely from a height. 
Bur the barrel is furniſhed with a ratchet wheel K K, the 
right fide of whoſe teeth (trikes againſt the click, which is 


fixed with a ſcrew to the wheel D D, as repreſented in 


fig. 2. ſo that the action of the weight is communicated to 
the wheel D D, the teeth of which act upon the teeth of 
the ſmall wheel 4 which turns upon the pivots c c This 
communication of the teeth of one wheel with another 1$ 
called engrenage or pitching; and a ſmall wheel, like d, is 
called 'a pinion. | | 

The wheel E E is fixed upon the axis of the pinion 4; 
and the motion communicated to the wheel D D by the 
weight is tranſmitted to the pinion 4, conſequently to the 
Wheel E E, as likewiſe to the pinion e, and wheel FF, which 
moves the pinion /, upon the axis of which the crown or ba- 
lance wheel G H is fixed, The pivots of the piniop / play in 
holes of the plates L M. which are fixed horizontally to the 
plates T 8. In a word, the motion begun by rhe weight 
is ttanſmitted from the wheel G H to the palettes I K, 
which communicates its motion by means of he fork UX 
riv: ted on the palettes, to the pendulum A B. which is ful: 
pended upon the hook A, The p*rdulum A B deſcribes, 
round the point A, an arc of a circle alternately going and re- 
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every vibration of the pendulum, the teeth of the balante- 


ner that the pendulum; inſtead of being ſtopt, continues to 
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French berries, for gold or braſs; 
lours, for marbles. 


Was uind of Ores, the purifying an ore of an 


and with ſeveral Os 


J meta], by 
means of water, from earths and ſtones, which would 
therwiſe render it difficult of fuſion, See Canter, 
p. 130. , 


708 in zoology, See Vesra. i 
WASTE of a Ship, is that part of her between 
and fore Yet. y 4 e 
WasTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the 64 

of a boat, or other veſſel, to keep the lea from A 

into her. | b 
WATCH, in the art of war, a number of men poſted « 


any paſſage, or a company of the guards who go on the 
patrol. = A ts 


1 


turning. If then the pendulum be once put in motion by a 
puſh of the hand, the weight of the pendulum at B wil 
make it retutt upon itſelf, and it will continue to go alter- 
nately backward and forward till the reſiſtance of the air 
upon the pendulum, and the friction at the point of ſuſpen- 
fron at A, deſtroys the original impreſſed force. But as, at 


wheel G H act ſo upon the palettes I K, (the pivots upon the 
axis of theſe palettes play in two boles of the'potence 3 , 
that after one tooth H has communicated motion to the pa- 
lette K, that tooth eſcapes; then the oppoſite tooth G ads 
upon the palette I, and eſcapes in the ſame manner; and thus 
each tooth of the wheel eſcapes the palettes I, K, after ha- 
ving communicated their motion to the palettes in fuch a man- 


move. 

The wheel E E revolves in at hour; the pivot c of this 
wheel paſſes through the plate, and is continoed to 7, 
upon the pivot is a wheel N N with a long ſocket fa 
ſtened in the centre; upon the extremity of this ſocket r the 
minute-hand is fixed The wheel N N acts upon the wheel 
O; the pinion of which, p, acts upon the wheel 1 Z. fixed 
upon a ſocket which turns along with the wheel N This 
wheel g g makes its revolutiot in 12 hours, upon the barrel 
of hieh the bdur-hadd is NαεαN,ng. 

From the above deſcription it is eaſy to ſee, 1. That the 
weight y turns all the wheels, and at the fame time conti. 
nues the motion of the pendulum 2. That the quickneſs 
of the motion of the wheels is determined by that of the 
pendulum. 3 Thar the wheels point dt the parts of time 
divided by the uniform motion of the penduturn. 3h 3 

When the cord upon which the weight is ſuſpended i3 
entirely run down from off the barrel, it is wound up 4gain 
by means of a key, which goes on the ſquare'end of the af: 
bor at Q. by turning it in a contra y diredion From that 18 
which the weight deſcends.” For this purpoſe, the inclined 
Gde of the te-th of the wheel R (ig. 2) removes the cli'k 
C, (o that the ratchet-whee! R turns while the wheel D is 
at reſt: But as ſocn as the cord js wound'yp, tb Click falls 
in between the teeth of the wheel D and the right ſide of 
the teeth again act vpon the end of the click, which * 
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the wheel D to turn along with the barrel ; and the ſpring 
A keeps the crank between the teeth of the ratchet-wheel RK. 
We mall now explain how time is meaſured by the mo 
tion of the pendulum ; and how the wheel E, upon the axis 
of which tae minute-hand is fixed, makes but one preciſe 
lerolution in an hour. The vibrations of a pendulum are 
erformed in a ſhorter or longer time in proportion to the 
length of the pendulum itſelf, A pendulum of 3 feet 84 
French lines in length, makes 3600 vibrations in an hour ; 
; e. each vibration is performed in a ſecond of time, and 
tor that reaſon it is called a ſecond pendulum. But a pen- 
culum of 9 inches 24 French lines makes 7200 vibrations 
in an hour, or two vibrations in a ſecond of time, and is 
called @ balſeſecond pendulum. Hence, in conttrufting a 
wheel whole revolution mult be performed in a given time, 
the time of the vibrations of the pendulum which regulates 
its motion muſt be conſidered. Suppoſing, then, that the 
pendulum AB makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, let us 
confider how the wheel E ſhall take up an hour in making 
one revolution, This entirely depends on the number of 
teeth in the wheels and pinions. If the balance-wheel con- 
fiſts of 30 teeth, it will tura once in the time that the pen 
dulum makes 60 vibrations: for at every turn of the wheel, 
the ſame tooth acts once on the palette I, and once on the 
palette K, which occaſions two ſeparate vibrations in the pen- 
culum ; and the wheel having 3o teeth, it occaſtons twice 
zo, or 60 vibrations. Confequently, this wheel mult per- 
form 120 revolutions in an hour; becauſe 60 vibrations, 
which it occaſions at every revolution, are contained 120 
times in 7200, the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now in order to determine the 
tumber of teeth for the wheels E F, and their pinions 
% it muit be remarked, that one revolution of the wheel 
E muſt turn the pinion e as many times as the number of 
teeth in the pinion is contained in the number of teeth in 
ine wheel, Thus, if the wheel E contains 72 teeth, and 
tne pinion e 6, the pinion will make twelve revolutions in 
the time that the wheel] makes one; for each tooth of the 
wheel drives forward a tooth of the pinion, and when the 
lx teeth of the pinion are moved, a complete revolution 
| i performed; but the wheel E has by that time only ad- 
ranced fix teeth, and has ſtill 66 to advance before its re- 
volution be compleated, which will occaſion 11 more re- 
rolutions of the pinion, For the ſame reaſon, the wheel 
F having 60 teeth, and the pinion 6, the pinion will make 
10 revolutions while the wheel performs one. Now, the 
wheel F being turned by the pinion-e, makes 12 revolutiong 
for one of the wheel E; and the pinion F makes ten revo- 
lutions for one of the weel F; conſequently, the pinion f 
pertorms 10 times 12 or 120 revolutions in the time the 
wheel E performs one. But the wheel G, which is turned 
by the pinian Jr, occaſions 60 vibrations in the pendulum 
eich time it turns round; conſequently the wheel G oc 
calions 60 times 120 or 7200 vibrations of the pendulum 
While the wheel E performs one revolution; but 7200 is 
the number of vibrations made by the pendulum in an hour, 
nd conſequently the wheel E performs bui one revolution 
in an hour; and fe of the reſt. | 
From this reaſoning, it is eaſy to diſcover how a clock 
my be made to go for any length of time without being 
voond up: 1. By increefing the number of teeth in the 
Vitcls, 2. By diminiſhing the number of teeth in the 


finions. 3. By increaſing the length of the cord that ſuſ- 
Vor. III. Ne. 99. 3 
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pends the weight { and laſtly, by d&din do the number of 
wheels pad pinions. But, in proport m as dhe ume 15 
augmented, if the Weight contindes the ſame,” the force 
which it communicates to the lalt wheel GH will be Jimi- 
niſhed. | | | | | 

It only remains to take notice of the number of teeth 
in the whecls which tura the hour and minute hands. 
* The wheel E performs one revolution in an hour; the 
wheel NN, which is turned by the axis of the wheel E, 
muſt l\kewiſe make only one revolution in the ſame time; 
and the minute-hand is fixed to the barrel of this wheel. 
The wheel N has zo teeth, and acts upon the wheel O, 
which has likewiſe zo teeth, and the ſame diameter; con- 
ſequently the wheel O takes one hour to a revolution: now 
the wheel O carries the pinion p, which has fix teeth, and 
which acts upon the wheel gg of 72 teeth; conſequently 
the pinion p makes 12 revolations while the wheel gg makes 
one, and of courſe the wheel gg takes 12 hours to one re- 
volution; and upon the barrel of this wheel the hour-hand 
is fixed, We ſhall conclude with remarking, that all that 
has been ſaid here concerning the revolutions of the wheels, 
Sc. is equally applicable to watches as to clocks, 


Of the Mechaniſm of a Warcn. 


WATCHES, as well as clocks, are compoſed of wheels 
and pinions, and a regulator to direct the quickneſs or {lowneſs 
of the wheels, and of a ſpring which communicates motion 
to the whole machine. But the regulator and ſpring of a 
watch are vaſtly inferior to the weight and pendulum of a 
clock, neither of which can be employed in watches. Ia 
place of a pendulum, therefore, jwe are obliged to uſe a ba- 
lance (5g. 4.) to regulate the motion of a watch; and of 
a ſpring (fig. 6.) which ſerves in place of a weight, to give 
motion te the wheels and balance. 

The wheels of a watch, like thoſe of a clock, are placed 
in a frame formed of two plates and four pillars. Fig. 3. 
repreſents the inſide of a watch, after the plate (fig. 5.) is 
taken off, A is the barrel which contains the ſpring (fg. 
6.) the chain is rolled about the barrel, with one end of it 
fixed to the barrel A, and the other to the fuſee B. 

- When a watch is u ound up, the chain which was upon the 
barrel winds about the ſuſee, and by this means the ſpring is 
ſtretched ; for the interior ead of the ſpring is fixed by a 
hook tothe immoveable axis, about which the barrel revolves; 
the exterior end of the ſpring is fixed to the inſide of the 
barrel, which turns upon an axis, It is therefore eaſy to 
perceive how the ſpring extends itſelf, and how its elaſtici- 
ty forces the barrel to turn round, and conſequently obliges 
the chain which is upon the fuſee to untold and turn the 
fuſee; the motion of the fuſee is communicated to the 
wheel CC; then, by means of the teeth, to the pinion 
c, which carries the wheel D; then to the pinion 4, 
which carries the wheel E; then to the pinion e, which 
carries the wheel F; then to the pinion /, upon which is the 
balance. wheel G, whoſe pivot runs in the pieces A called a po- 


tance, and B called the follower, which are fixed on the plate, 


fig. 5. This plate, of which only a part is repreented, is appli- 
ed to that of (fig. 3.) in ſuch a manner, that the pivots of the 
wheels enter into holes made in the plate (ig. 3.) Thus the im- 
preſſed force of the ſpring is communicated to the heels; 
and the pinion /. being then connected to the wheel F, 
obliges it to turn (fig 7) This wheel acts upon the palettes 
of the verge 1 2, (lig. 4.) the axis of which carries the balance 
£ 


HH, 


—— 

—— — 

> C,% — 
=- 
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HH, (fig. 4.) The pivot I, in the end of the verge, enters into 
the hole c in the potance A (fig. 5.) In this figure the paletres 
are repreſented ; but the balance is on the other ſide of the 
plate, as may be ſeen in fig. 11. The pivot 3 of the balance 
enters into a hole of the cock BC, (fig. 10) a perſpective 
view of which is repreſented in (fig: 12.) Thus the balance 
turns between the cock and the potance c, (fig. 5.) as in a 
kind of cage. The action of the balance-wheel upon the 
paletres 1, 2, (fig. 4.) is the ſame with what we have de- 
ſcribed with regard to the ſame wheel in the clock; z. e. 
in a watch the balance-wheel obliges the balance to vibrate 
backwards and forward like a pendulum. At each vibra- 
tion of the balance a palette allows a tooth of the balance- 
wheel to eſcape, ſo that the quickneſs of the motion of the 
wheels is entirely determined by the quickneſs of the vi- 
' brations of the balance, and theſe vibrations of the balance 
and motion of the wheels are produced by the action of the 
ſpring. > 

: But the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the vibrations of the 
balance depend not ſolely upon the action of the great 
ſpring, but chiefly upon the action of the ſpring a, &, c, 
called the ſpiral ſpring, (fig. 14) fituated under the 
balance H, and repreſented in perſpective (fig. 11.) The 
exterior end of the ſpiral is fixed to the pin a, (fig. 14.) 


W AT 
WATCHING, in medicine, is produced by too great a 


determination of the nervous fluid to the organs of the 


ſenſes; whereby theſe organs are prepared to receive, 
readily, any impreſhons from external objects, which 
they propagate to the brain, and furniſh the foul with 
divers occaſions of thinking. See Mzpicixs, p. 157. 

WATER, in phyſiology, a ſimple fluid, and liquid body, 
reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. See Cux - 
MISTRY, p. 67. and HYDROSTATICS. 

Holy. WaTER, a water prepared every Sunday in the Ro- 
miſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. uſed 
by the people to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance 
to and going out of church; and pretended to have the 
virtue of waſhing away venial fins, driving away devils, 
preſerving from thunder, d:\ſolving charms, ſecuring from, 
or curing diſeaſes, &c. Many of the reformed take the 
uſe of holy water to have been borrowed from the luſtral 
water of the ancient Romans. 


WATER ORDEAL, or Tx1iat, among our anceſtors, was 


of two kinds, by hot and by cold water. Trial or pur- 
gation, by boiling or hot water, was a way of proving 
crimes, by immerging the body, or the arm, in hot wa- 
ter, with divers religious ceremonies. Ia the judgment 
by boiling water, the accuſed, or he who perſonated the 
accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm into a caldroa 
full of boiling water, and to draw out a ſtone thence pla- 
ced at a greater or Jeſs depth, according to the quality 
of the crime. This done, the arm was wrapped up, and 
the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth; and at the end of three 
days they returned to viewit; when if it were found with- 
out any ſcald, the accuſed was declared innocent. The 
robles or great perſonages purged themſelves thus by 
hot water, and the populace by cold water. The trial, 
or purgation, by cold water, was thus: After certain prayt s 
2nd other ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled or tied 
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This vy - 7 near the plate in a, 
rior end of the fpiral is fixed by a to the 
balance, Hence if the 8 e * * 
plates remaining immoveable, the ſpring will extend Ae 
and make the balance periorm one revolution. Now . 
ter the ſpiral is thus extended, if the balance be 6 
_ ws elaſticity of the ſpiral will bring back the 4 
and in this manner the alternate vibration 
are produced. 5 e 

In fig. 7. all the wheels above deſcribed are | 
in ſuch a manner, that you may eaſily perceive 1 
how the motion is communicated from the barret * 
balance. > 

In 6g. 8. are repreſented the wheels under the ial. 
plate by which the hands are moved. The pinion « is ad. 
juſled to the force of the prolonged pivot of the wheel D 
(bg. 7.) and is called a cannon pinion. This wheel revolves 
in an hour, The end of the axis of the pinion a, upon 
which the minute-hand is fixed, is ſquare ; the pinion 
(bg. 8.) is indented into the wheel ö, which is carried by 
the pinion a, Fig. 9. is a wheel fixed upon a barre}, into 
the cavity of which the pinion (a) enters, and upon which 
it turns freely. This wheel, (4) revolves in 12 hours, and 
carries along with it the hour.hand, 


(bg. It.) the inte 


Wu. AF 


up all in a pelotoon or lump, and thus caſt into a river, 
lake, or veſſel of cold water; where if he ſunk, he ww 
held criminal; if he floated, innocent. 

In the Levitical law, we find mention made of water 
which ſerved to prove whether or no a woman was av 
adultereſs; the formula, as it was performed by the prieſt, 
may be ſeen in the fifth chapter of the book of Numbers, 

Warts, among jewellers, is properly the colour or luſtre 
of diamonds and pearls, The term, though leſs properly, 
is ſometimes uſed for the hue or colour of other ltones. 

WarTtsr-Beetle, in zoology, See DyTiscvs. 

WATER-BORNE, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid tobe 
water-borne, when ſhe is where there js no more water 
than will barely bear her from the ground; or when lying 
even with the ground, ſhe firlt begins to float or ſwim, 

WaTER COLOURS, in painting, are ſuch colours as are 
only diluted and mixed up with gum-water, in contredi 

ſtinctiqg to oil- colours. 3 | 

WaTER-CANG, a channel cut to drain a place by carrying 
off a ſtream of water, | 

WaTkR-LiNE of @ Ship, a line which diſtinguiſhes that 
part of her under water from that above, when ſhe 5 
duly laden. - > ns : 

WATER-MEN, are ſuch as row in boats, or ply on the r. 
ver Thames, ia the government of whom the lord- major 
of London, and court of aldermen there, bad always 
great power. They ſtill have the appointing of their 
fares, the taking more than which makes them liable to 
a fine of 40s. and half a year's impriſonment. 

Wares $#00T, a young ſprig which ſprings out of the 

root or ſtock of a tree 

WaTER SHOT, in the ſea-language, a ſort of riding at a 
chor, when a ſhip is moored neither croſs the tide, not 
right up and down, but quartering betwixt both. 

WATER-TABLE, in architecture, a ſort of ledge 1 5 
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brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches 
— the ground, from which place the thickneſs of the 
wall begins io abate. : 

WATERWAY, in 2 ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, lying 
fore and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides, to keep the 
walet from running down there, ; 

Warea-WORKS, in general, denote all manner of machines 
moved by, or employed in raiſing or ſuſtaining water; 
in which ſenſe, water-mills of all kinds, ſluices, aquæ- 
duds, Cc. may be called water-works. See HyDRo- 

$. 

WATERFORD, 2 port-town of Ireland, capital of the 
county of Waterford, fituared on the river Sure, eight 
miles north of the fea: W. long. 7“, N. lat. 52* 12. 

It is one of the largeſt cities in Ireland, and has a good 
foreign trade. f : 

WATERING, in the manufaQtures, is to give a luſtre to 
ftuffs, &c. by wetting them lightly with gum. water, and 
then paſhog them through the preſs, or calender, whether 
hot or cold, 

The gum-water ought. to be pure, thin, and clear, o- 
therwiſe the folds of the (tuff will ſtick together: the o- 
peration muſt alſo be performed when the water is very 
hot, that it may penetrate, 8 

WATLINGTON, a market-town of Oxfordſhire, ſitua 
ted twelye miles ſouth-eaſt of Oxford. 

WATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, ſixteen miles ſouth- 
welt of Norwich. 

WAVE, in philoſophy, a cavity in the ſurface of water, 
or other fluid, with an elevation afide thereof. 

The waves of the ſea are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental. The natural waves are thoſe which are ex- 
attly proportioned in ſize to the ſtrength of the wind, 
whoſe blowing gives origin to them. The accidental 
waves are thoſe occaſioned by the wind's re- acting upon 
itſelf by repercuſſion from hills and mountains, or high 
ſhores, and by the waſhing of the waves themſelves, o- 
therwiſe of the natural kind, againſt rocks and ſhoals : 
all theſe caſes give the waves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural ſtate. 

Mr. Boyle has proved, by numerous experiments, that 
the molt violent wind never penetrates deeper than fix feet 
into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural conſequence 
of this, that the water moved by it can only be elevated 
to the ſame height of fix feet from the level of the ſur - 
face in a calm: and this fix feet of elevation being added 
to the (ix of excavation, in the part whence that water 
ſo elevated was raiſed, ſhould give twelve feet for the ut- 
molt elevation of a wave. This is a calculation that does 
great honour to ity author; for count Marſigli meaſured 
carefully the elevation of the waves near Provence, and 
ſound, that, im a very violent tempeſt, they aroſe only to 
ſeren feet above the natural level of the ſea, and this ad- 
ditional foot in height he eaſily reſolved into the acciden- 
tal ſhocks of the water againſt the bottom, which was, 
in the place he meaſured them in, not fo deep as to be out 
of the way of affecting the waves; and be allows that 
the addition of one ſixth of the height of a wave, from 


ſuch a diſturbance from the bottom, is a very moderate 


ateration from what would have been its height in a deep 
ſez; and concludes, that Mr. Boyle's calculation holds 
perfectly right in deep ſeas, where the waves are purely 
natural, and have no accidental cauſes to render them 


larger than their juſt proportion. Ia deep water, undet 
the bigh ſhores of the ſame part of Ps this author 
found the natural elevation of the waves to be only five 
feet ; but he found alſo, that their breaking againſt rocks, 
and other accidents to which they were liable in this place, 
often raiſed them to eight feet high. ” 
We are not to ſappoſe, from this calculation, that no 
wave of the ſea can riſe more than ſix feet above its na- 
tural level in open and deep water ; for waves immenſely 


higher than theſe are formed, in violent tempeſts, in che 


great ſeas. Theſe, however, are not to be accounted 
waves in their natural ſtate ; but they are ſingle waves 
formed of many others: for in theſe wide plains of wa- 
ter, when one wave is raiſed by the wind, and would e- 
levate itſelf up to the e-:a@ height of ſix feet, and no 
more, the motion of the water is fo great, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the waves ſo quick, that, during the time this 
is riſing, it receives into it ſeveral other waves, each of 
which would have been at the ſame height with itſelf; 
theſe run into the firſt wave, one after another, as it is- 
riſing; by this means its riſe is continued much longer 
than it naturally would have been, and it becomes terri- 
bly great. A number of theſe complex waves ariſing to- 

- gether, and being continued in a long ſucceſſion by the 
continuation of the ftorm, make the waves ſo dangerous 
— ſhips, which the ſailors in their phraſe call mountains- 

igh. | 


 Wavs-oFFERING, in Jewiſh antiquity, a ſacrifice offered 


by agitation, or waving, towards the four cardinal points 
of the eompaſs. 

WAVED, in heraldry, is ſaid of a bordure, or any ordi- 
nary, or charge, in a coat of arms, having its outlines 
indented in manner of the riſmg and falling of waves: 
it is uſed to denote, that the firſt of the family in whoſe: 
arms it ſtands, acquired its honours for ſea-lervice, 

WAVING, in the ſea-language, is the making ſigns to a 
veſſel to come near or keep off. 

WAX, or Bees.W ax, in natural hiſtory, a firm and ſolid 
ſubſtance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yellow colour, 
formed by the bees from the farina of flowers. See Artis. 

The beſt ſort is that of a lively yellow colour, and an 
agreeable ſmell, ſome what like that of honey: when new, 
it is toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; but by age it becomes 
harder and more brittle, loſes its fine colour, and in a 
great meaſure its ſme}. | 

From the common yellow wax, by the mere effe& of 
ſun and air, or by what is called bleaching, is formed 
what we term white-wax, and ſome, very improperly, 
virgin wax. The greater the ſurface is in proportion 
to the quantity, the ſooner and more perfectly this ope- 
ration is performed. The uſual way is to melt the wax 
in hot water; when melted, they prefs it through a ſtrainer 
of tolerable fine linen, and pour it into round and very 
ſnallow moulds. When hardened by cooling, it is taken 
out and expoſed to the fun and air, ſprinkling it now and 
then with water, and often turning it: by this means it 
foon becomes white. The beſt ſort is of a clear and al- 
moſt tranſparent whiteneſs, dry, hard, brittle, and of an 
agreeable ſmell, like that of the yellow wax, but much 
weaker. | 

The common yellow wax is of very great uſe both in 
medicine and in many of the arts and manufactures. It 
is ſometimes given internally, as in dyſenteries, and other 
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eroſions of the inteſtines; but its great ufe is in the ma- 
king ointments and plaſters for external uſe, add the greater 
part of, thoſe of the ſhops owe their conſiſtence to it. 
The white-wax is alſo an ingredient in ſome of the ce- 
rates, and ointments of the ſhops ; and is uſed in making 


candles, and in many of the nicer arts and manufatures, 
where wax 1s required, 


Sealing- Wax is made in the following manner: Take one 


pound of bees- wax; three ounces of fine turpentine 3 o- 
live-oil, and rofin, finzly powdered, of each one ounce : 
Wen they are well melted, and the droſs taken off, put 
in an ounce and a half of vermilion, or red- lead, finely 
ground, and . (tir them together till they are well incor- 
porated : and when this mixture grows a little cool, roll 
it into ſticks, ox in any other form, If you would have 
it black, inſtead of vermilion, or red - lead, put in lamp- 
lack, The ſoft, red, and green-wax, uled in large 
{2als to ſome of our law-writings, are thus made: Melt 
bees-wax over a gentle heat, with ſach a proportion of 
Venice turpentine as, when cold, will give it the due 
conſiſtence: this is determined by repeated trials, firſt 
putting in but little turpentine, and afterwards more and 
more, till by dropping a piece upon a marble to cool, it 
is found of the true conſiſtence. They then colour it 
with red-lead, or vermilion, or with verditer, or what- 
ever colours they pleafe, the mixture in this ſtate re- 
ceiving any. | | 
WAX-work, the. repreſentation of the faces, Cc. of 
perſons living or dead; made by applying plaſter of 
Paris in a kind of paſte, and thus forming a mould con- 
taining the exact repreſentation of the features. Into 
this mould melted wax is poured, and thus a kind of 
maſks are formed; which being painted and ſet with 
glaſs eyes, and the figures dreſſed in their proper habits, 
they bear ſuch @ reſemblance that it is difficult to diſtin - 
guiſh between the copy and the original. 
WAY, a paſſage or road. 

The Roman ways are divided into conſular, prætorian, 
military, and public; and of theſe we have four remark- 
able ones in England: the firſt, Watling-ſtreer, or Wa- 
theling- lreet, leading from Dover to London, Dunſtable, 
Touceſter, Atterſton, and the Severn, extending as far 

as: Anglelea in Wales. The ſecond, called Hikenild, or 
Lkenild-ftreet, ſtretches from Southampton over the river 
Iſis at Newbridge ; thence by Camden and Litchheld ; 
then paſſes. the Derwent, near Derby, and ends at Tin- 
mouth, The third, called Foſſe-way, becauſe in {ame 
places it was never perfefted, but lies as a large ditch, 
leads from Corawal through Devonſhire, by Tethbury, 
near Stow in the Wolds ; and beſide Coventry to Leiceſ- 
ter, Newark. and ſo to Lincoln. The fourth, called 
Erming, or Erminage-(treet, extends from St. David's, 
in Wales, to Southempton. | 
Wav of a /hip, 18 ſometimes the ſame as her rake, or run 
forward or backward : but this term is molt commonly 
underſtood of her ſailing. 165 
WAV wopk a title given to the governors of the chief 
places in the empire of Muicovy, as allo in Poland. 
WEAR or Wezx, 2 great {tank or dam in a river, fitted 
for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the 1iream to a 
mill. | ets f | nw. 7 1% 
New wears are not to be made, or others altered, to 
the nulance et the public, under a certain penalty, 
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WEASEL. in zoology, See MusreLa;: + _. 
WEATHER, the (tate or diſpolition of the atmoſphere with 
regard to heat, cold, wind, rain, froſt, Oc. | 

As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animal; 
live, and as that appears to be the great principle of mol 
animal and vegetable productions, alterations, Sc. there 
does not ſeem any thing, in all philoſophy, of moreins 
mediate c£oncernment to us than the itate of the weather 
and a knowledge of the great influence it bas on our bo. 
dies. What vaſt, but regular, alterations a little turn ot 
weather makes in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirits 
of wine, or in a piece of ſtring, &c, every body knows: 
in the common inſtance of barometers, thermometers, ee 
and it is owing partly to our inattention, aad partly 10 
our unequal and intemperate courſe of living, chat we do 
not feel as great and regular ones in the tubes, chords, 
and fibres of our own bodies. | 

WEATHER-COCK, a moveable vane in form of a cock, or 
other ſhape, placed on high, to be turned round accord- 
ding to the direQtion of the wind, and point out what 

quarter the wind blows from, 

WEATHER-GuiASSES. See BAROMETER, and Tatrno. 
METER. 8 

WEATHERING, among ſailors, ſignifies the doubling, 

or ſailing by a head-land, or other place. | 

WEAVING, the art of working a web of cloth, filk, or 

other ituff, in a loom with a ſhuttle, For the manner of 
performing which, ſee CLoTH. 

WEB, a ſort of tiſſue or texture formed of threads inter. 
woven with each other; ſome whereof are extended in 
length, and called the warp; and others drawn acrols, 
and called the woof, See CrLorn. 

Spider's WII. See ARANEA. | 

WEDGE, one of the mechanical powers, 
NICS. 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week, ſo called 
from a Saxon idol named Woden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, 
worſhipped on this day. 

Aſh-WznwtsDar, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from 
the cuſtom obſerved in the ancient chriſtian church of 
penitents expreſſing their humiliation at this time, by ap- 
pearing in ſackcloth and aſhes, | | 

WEED, a common name for ail rank and wild herbs, that 
grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herds 
they grow among. | 

Werd, in the miners language, denotes the degenerzcy 
of a load or vein of fine metal into an uſeleſs marcabte, 

WEEK, in chronology, a divifion of time compriling ſe- 
ven days, See ASTRONOMY, p. 489. 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing 
time by ſevenths, is greatly controverted. Some will hare 
it to take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or phaſes, which, de· 
ing about ſeven days diſtant, gave occaſion to the diwiſior. 

Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very an- 
cient. The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the e 
tal nations, appear to have uſed it from all ani19qu"y* 

though it did not get footing in the welt till Chriſtiamty 
brougbt it in: the Romans reckoned their days no- by 
ſevenths, but by ninths, and the ancient Greeks by de. 
cads or tentbs. | , 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but 

Was upon a different principle from the caſtern _ 


See Micua- 
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God himſelf appointing them to work ſix days, and to. This is allo the name of a town of Germany, in the 


eſt the abbath, in order to keep up the ſenfe andre circle of Aultria, ſituated eleven miles ſouth of Line. 
nembtande of the creation; Which being elfecked in fix WELLAND, a river which riſing in Leiceiterſhire, and 


days, be reſted the ſeventh. running Eaſtward between the counties of Rutland "Yy 

Paſs Werk, or the Holy Week, is the laſt week 1 i Northampton, and afterwards north-eaſt by Stamfor 
L. wherein the church celebrates the myſtery e of our falls into a bay of the German Sea, which divides the 
Swiour's death and paſſion, counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. 


Week, Or Wyckx, in geography, a Rihasenraar ö port- WELLINBOROUGH, à market-town of N 
Go, of Scotland, in the ſhire of Carhnefs : W. long. ſnire, ſituated on the river Nen, ten miles dorch. eue 

20 4%, N. lat. 58% 40“ | Northampton. 

WFE EUER, in ichthyology. See TrxACHINUS, WELLINGTON, a market-town of Shropthire, ramed 

WEIGH, a weight of cheeſe, wool, &c. containing 256 ten miles caſt of Shrewſbury. © 

pounds ayoirdupoile. Of corn, the weigh contains for WEM, a market-town of Skropſhire, | fitgated eight miles 

ty buſhels: of barley 'or malt, fix 2 Ia ſome north of Shrewſbury. * * 
places, as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 pounds. WEN, a tumour or excreſcence that ariſes 64 omar 

WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the balance parts of the body, and contains a cyſtus or paß lle 
'0 find its weight. with ſome peculiar matter. 

Wz1CHING-ANCHOR, is the drawing it out of the ground © WENDOVER- a borough town of Bucks, fix miles fark 

it bad been caſt into, in order to fer fail, or quit a port, of Afleſbury!; which ſends two members to parliament, 


road, or the like. | 4 WENER, à l ke in Sweden, in the province of Gothland, 
WEIGHT, in phyſics, a quality i in oatörarbädhes where. ſeventy les in length, and fifty in breaith. © 


by they tend downwards, towards the entre of the ' WENLOCK, 4 borougb-towa of Shropſhire, ten miles 
earth, Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs fimited ſouth eaſt of Shrewſbury ; wich leds two member ro 
manner, to be a power inherent in all bodies hereby 'parliarfient!” © | 
they tend to ſome common point. called the centre of WENSUSSEL, the north divifiol of Jutland, in D- eu- 
gravity; and that with a greater or lefs velocity, al t they mark, having the Categate ſea on the north, the Schag- 
are more or leſs denſe, or as the 'mettumt they pals thro” gerra k ſea on the eaſt, the province of Wiburg on the 
is more or lels rare. See MEecnanics. Fer ſouth, and the German Sea on the weſt. 
Wz1GHT, in commerce, denotes a body ofa known weight, WEOBLEY, 4 borough-town of Herefordſhire; 12 miles 
appointed to be put in the balance againſt 6 12 bodies north-weſt of regs an "wilds Tends two members 10 | 
whoſe weight is required, ” © tho an parliament” * | 
WEIL, or We YL, an imperial city of SN 4 in the  WERMEL AND, 2 pears of Sweden] tyiog e 
circle of Swabia, and duchy of  Wirtemburg: E. long... the province of Dalecatha on the north, and the lake 
$9 40“. N. lat. 28% 0. MWMener on the ſouth, 


WEIMAR a city of Germany, in the circle of Upper, WESEL. acity of Germilay;' in the duchy of Cleves: E. 
daxeny the LEY of The Weimar: E: logg. 11 4 long. 6? 5', N. lat. 51® 237% 


N. lat. 519 * YESER, a river of Germany, which riſes fanhs Lind- 
WEISEL, ariver of Poland, and the fame with th viſta, « pravare of Heſſe,” runs between the circles of Weftphalia 
Se ViSTULA.” LL 09W WW. -andEdwer Saxony; and falls i into wy German ſes below 
WEISSENBURG, of” rote ri fikyoice! a city of Carlſtat 1 1450 
Lower Hungary, fituated near the eatt end of the Plat- WES. one of the kardinal points of che borizon,,. Sine 
ten ſea, thirty-ſix miles ſouth.welt of Buda. trically oppoſite to the ealt ; and (irifaly defined, the in- 
WEISSENF ELD, a"town of Germany in the eld of terſe&ion of the prime vertical with the horizon, on that 
Upper Saxony, and marquifate of DE,” "ſeventeen ide the ſun ſets in. 341 
miles ſouth— welt of Leipſick. W717 V9.0 WESTRURY, a' ' borough: town of Wiltſhire twenty 
WELCHPOLE, a eden of Mantgomeryſhite; ft. miles north: welt of Saliſbury; wile lends Guan to 
rated fix miles dorf of Montgomery. rhament. 1 


WELD, or Worb, in botahy. Ste REST I. 8 6 STLOW, a borough town Schwab, ; endugpaties 
WELDING HEAT; in ſmithery, à degree of heat given miles fouth-welt of Laage 4 which ſends vor mem- 
to oa, Oc. lufficient only or bending,” or doubling bers to parliament. © E 
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WESTMANIA, a eee Dee having Upland: on 
WELL, a hole under ground, ofaally of a cylindrical fi- the eaſt, and Wermeland on the weft. 


eure, and walled with ſtone and mortar : its uſe is to WESTMEATH, a county of Ireland, in the province of 


© hct the water of the (trata around N?! 8 Lemſter, boanded by Longford and Cavan on the north; 
Weir in the military art, a depth which the miner Ginks by Eaſtmearh, on the eaſt; by Kiag's County, on the 


under ground, with branches or galleries running out ſouth; and by the river Shannon, which ae it from 

rom it; either to prepare” a mine, or to Gifcover and Roſcommon; on the welt: a 

ſeppoint the enemies nine. WESTMINS TER, a city which ſorms the welt part of 
Wii HOLE, in building, is the hcle left i in a floor for the the town which goes by the general name of London; but 


irs io come up through,” -* is under a diſtinct government; the dean and chapter ap- 
ELLS. a city of Somerſeiſhire, ſituated kater miles pointin the high ſteward, high bailiff, and other oſfi- 
louth weſt of che city of Bath, doth which | Atzen Dave cers, uho have the government of the city. Here are 
ut one Ih. UD. 1 wb dh, the king's palaces, and the houſes of molt of the po- 

Vox. III. Ne 99, 3 e 1 | bility, 
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bility, the high court of parliament, and the ſupreme 
courts of juſtice ; but there is no biſhop of this ci y It 
elecis two members of parliament. 
WESTMORELAND, ao Engliſh county, bounded by 
Cumberland on the north, by Yorkſh:re on the eaſt, by 
Lancaſhire on the ſouth, and by the Iriſh channel on the 
weſt, | 
WESTPHALIA, the north weſt circle of the empire of 


Germany; bounded by the German ocean, on the north ; 


by the circle of Lower Saxony, on the eaſt ; by the Land. 


grivate of Heſſe, the Palatirate of the Rhine, and the 
electurate of Triers, on the fourth; and by the Nether- 
lands, on the welt: being 200 miles in length, and from 
150 to 200 10 breadth, 

WESTRAM, a market town of K-nt, under the meridian 
of London, 44 miles welt of Canterbury. 

WETTERAVIA, the ſouthern diviſion of the Lendgra- 
vate of H-fle, in Germany. lying along the northern 
bark of the river Maine, compreherding the co nties of 
Hu au and Naſſau 

WETZLAR, an imperial city of G-rmany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine and territory of Wetteravia fituated on 
the river Lohn. E. long. $8® 15), N lat. go® 30... 

WEXFORD, a county of Ireland, inthe province of Mun- 
ſter, bounded by the county of Wicklow on the north, 
by the ocean on the eaſt and fouth, and by Kilkenny and 
W -rerford on the welt. 

Wextord, the capital of this county, is fituated at 
the mouth of the tiver Slaney, lixty- five miles ſouth of 
Dublin. 

WEYMOUTH, a poert-town of Dorſeiſhire, ſituated on a 
fine bay of the Englifh channel, ſeven miles ſouth of Dor- 
cheſter. It ſends to members to parhi«menrt. 

WHALE, in ichthyology. See BAL KNA, and PuysE- 
TER 

WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or hithe, 
provided for the convenient load:ng and unloading of 

veſſels upon. | 

WHEAT, io botany. See Tairicun. For the culture 
of wheat, ſee AGr1CULTURE, p. 60. 

WHEEL, in mechanics, a ſimple machine, confiſling of a 
round piece of wood, metal, or other matter, which re- 
volves on an axis. See MECHanics. 

. the young of a dog, fox, lion, or any wild 
beaſt. 

Wusrrs, in a ſhip, the ſeaman's term for thoſe brackets 
which are ſet up on the capſtan cloſe under the bars; they 
give the {weep to ir, and are fo contrived that the cable 
winding about them may not furge ſo much as it might 
otherwiſe do if the body of the capſtan were quite round 
and ſmooth. 

WHETSTONE. a ſtone which ſerves for the whetting of 
knives ind other tools upon. 

WHEY, the ſerum, or watery part, of milk. See Water. 

WHIG. a party in Brirain, oppoſite to the tories, trom 
whom they differ chicfly in their political principles. See 
Tonis. 

The names of whig and tory were not known till a 
bout the middle of he reign of Charles II. when theſe 
were given as party-diſtinctions. Theſe parties may be 
conſidered either with regard to the ſtate, or to religion. 
The ſtate torie« are either violent, or modera'e: the firſt 
would have che King to ke abſelut:z, and therefore plead 
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for paſſive obedience, non-reſiſtance, and the berech 
right of the houſe of Steuart. The muderate toi; 

would not ſuffer the king to loſe any of his pereropative 
but then they would not facrifice thoſe of the peo % 
The ſtate whigs ate either ſtrong republicans, or modern 
ones The firlt, ſays Rapin, are the remains of the 
party of the long parlirment, who attempted to chat 

monarchy to a commonwealth: but theſe make fo flende; 


a figure, that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the part 


of te other whigs. The tories would perſuade the 
world, that all the whigs are of this kind; as the whi 
would make us believe that all the tories are violent The 
moderate itate-whigs are much in the ſame ſentiments with 
the moderate tories, and defire that the government n; 
be maintained on the ancient foundation: all the diffe. 
rence is, that the firlt bear a little more tothe pa liamem 
and people, and the latter to that of the king. In ſhort, 
the old whigs were always jealous of the encroachment 
of the royal prerogative, and watchful over the preſeryz 
rion ot the liberties and properties of ihe people. 


WHIP or wHir-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of timber, in 


ferm of a (trong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the 
{teerſman, in ſmall ſhips, to held in his hand, in order 
to move the rudder and direct the ſhip. 


WHIRLPOOL an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where the 


water s continually turning round. 

Theſe in rivers are very common, from various acci- 
dents, and are uſually very trivial, and of little conſe. 
quence, In the ſea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous. Sibbald has related the effects of a very remark- 
able marine whirlpool among the Orcades, which wouid 
prove very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is of no cor- 
ſequence to the people who are uſed to it, This 1s not 
fixed to any particular place, but appears in various parts 
of the limits of the ſea among thoſe iſlands. Wherever 
it appears, it is very furious; and boats, Cc. wouldine- 
viiably be drawn in and periſh with it ; but the people 
who nav gate them are prepared tor it, and always cart} 
an empty veſſ-l, a log of wood. or large bundle ot ſtrau, 
or ſome ſuch thing. in the boat with them; as loun 4 
they perceive the whirlpool, they toſs this within its 
vortex, keeping themſclves out: thi: ſubſtance, what. 
ever it be, is immediately received into the centre and 
carried under water; and as ſoon as this is done, tbe 
ſurface of the place where the whirlpoul was becomes 
ſmooth, and they row over it with ſatety; and in avout 
an hour they ſee the vortex begin again in ſome othe! 
place, uſually at about a mile's diſtance fri m the lt. 


WHIRLWIND. a wind that riſes ſuddenly is excecdigg 


rapid and impetuous when riſen, but is ſoon ipent. dee 
PxEuUMaATiICs, p. 495. 


WHISPERING. See the articles HZARIXxG ATTES 


TION, c. 


WuHisPERING PLACES depend upon this principle. [: the 


vibrations of the tremulous body are propagated through 
a long tube, they will be continually reverberated ir m 
the ſides of the tube into its ax:s, and by that means be. 
vented from ſpreading, till they get out ob it; where" 
they will be exceedingly increaſed, and the {ound rende. 
ed much louder than it would otherwile be. 

Hence it is that ſound is conveyed from one ſide o 
a whiſpering gallery to the oppoſite one, without being 
perceived by thoſe who ſtand in the middle. WilsT, 
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WHIST, a well-known game at cards; fo called from the 
Glence obſerved during the play. be : 
WHITBY, a port-town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 
ſituated on the German ſea, thirty eight miles north-eaſt 
Wi FCHURCH, a borough-town of Hampſhire, ſitua. 
ted ten miles north of Wincheſter. It ſends two mem- 
bers to patliament. ; 

WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies, 

Wurz of the eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of the 
eye. called albuginea. See ANATOMY, p. 289. 
WH1TE FRIERS, a name Common to {evera] orders 
monks, from their being clothed in a white habit, 
WHiTE HORSE, in ichthyology, See R414. 

Wurz LEAD. See Cast. ; 
WuiTEsE4, in geography, a bay of the frozen ocean, in 
the north of Muſcovy, between Rutkan Lapland and 
Samoieda. 

WHiTs WINE, vine of a bright tranſparent colour, bor. 
dering on white, thus called to diftinguiſh it from the red 
wines See Wine, | 
WHITEHAVEN, a port-town of Cumberland, ſituated 
on the Iriſh channel: W. long. 30 16', N. lat. 54® 300. 


WHITING, in ichthyology. See Gapus. 
WHITES, in medicine, the ſame with fluor albus. See 
Mepicine, p. 164. 
WHITSUNDAY, aſolemn feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on the fiftieth day after Eaſter, in memory of 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles in the 
viſible appearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of thoſe 
miraculous powers which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitſunday, or White Sunday, becauſe 
this being one of the ſtated times for baptiſm in the an- 
cient church, thoſe who were baptiſed put on white gar- 
ments, as types of that ſpiritual purity they received in 
vaptiſm. As the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the a- 
poſtles happened upon the day which the Jews called pen- 


tecoſt, this feſtival retained the name oi pentecoſt among 
the Chriſtians 


« W'BURG, the eapital of the territory of the ſame name 
to in Ju land: E long 99 167, N. lat 507 200. 

4 WiBuRE, a city ani port-town of Ruſhan Finland, ſitua- 
ge ted on the gulph of Finland: E long. 299, N lat 619. 
n WICCOMB cuieriss, a borough- town of Bucks, 


at twelve miles iouth of Aileſbury. 
* to parlament. X ; 
WICK De putrsTEDE, a town of the United Nether- 
lands, in the province o Utrecht, fifteen miles ſouth eaſt 
ee of the eity of Utrecht. 
WICKER, a twig of the ofier ſhrub, ſingle or wrought. 
WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a fortified place, 
Cor a hole in a door, through which io view what 
the paſſes without. 
;oh WICKLIFFISTS, or W1cxLiFFitEs, a religious ſe& 
| which ſprung up in England in the reign of Edward III. 
and took its name from John Wickliff, doctor and pro- 


It ſends two members 


eny ſeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, who main- 
Jeſ- taited that the ſubſtance of the ſacramental bread and 

Wine remained unaltered after conſecration ; and oppoſed 
- of the doctrine of purgatory, inculgences, auricular con- 
eng feſbon, the invocation of ſaints, and the worſhip of ima- 
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WHITENESS, the quality which denominates a body white. 


W 1k 
ges. He maintained, that the children of the religious 
may be ſaved without being baptized ; that prielts may 
adminiſter contirmation ; th t there ought to be only two 
orders in the chutch, that of prieſts, and that of deacons, 
He made an Engliſh verkon of the Bible; and compoſed 
tw ovolumes, called Aletheia, that is, Truth, from which 
John Hufſe learned moſt of his doctrines. In Thort, to 
this reformer we owe the firſt hint of the reformation, 
which was effected about two hundred years after. 

WICE LOW, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leiniter, bounded by the county of Dublin on the north, 
by the Itiſn channel on the eaſt, by Wexford on the 
ſouth, and by Kildare and Katerlagh on the weſt. 


| WICKWARE, a market town of Glocelterſhure, ſituated 


twenty miles ſouth ot Gloceſter. 

WIDGEON, in ornithology. See Anas. 

WIDOW, a woman who has lolt her huſband, 

WIFE, a married woman, or one joined with, and under 
the protection ot, an huſband. See HuszanD. 

WIGGAN, a borough-town of Lancaſhire, twenty nine 
miles ſouth of Lancaſter. Ir leads two members to par- 
liament. 

Ile of WIGHT, part of the county of Southampton, and 
ſeparated from it by a narrow channel, is about twenty 
miles long, and twelve broad. The chief on is New- 


port, 

WIGTOWN, a borough and port-town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Gallo ay, ſituated on a- bay of the Iriſh 
channel, ninety miles ſouth-welt of Edinburgh. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of grove of large 
trees, in 4 Ipacious garden, in which the walks are com- 
monly made either to interſect each other in angles, or 
have the appearance of meanders and labyrinths. 

WILKOMERS, a cuy ot Poland, in the dutchy of Li- 
thuama: E. long. 255, N lat. 55% 30. 


WILL, orMaft WILL. in law, ſignißes the declaration of 


a man's mind and intent relating to the diſpontion of his 
lands, goods, or other eltate, or of what he would have- 
done after his death, e 

In the common law, there is a diſtinftion made between 
a will and a teſtament; as that is called a will, where 


lands or tenaments are given; and when the diſp-fition-. 


concerns goods and chattels alone, it is termed a teſtament. 
See TESTAMENT. | 

Wirr-with-a-wiſp, or Fack-with-a-lanthorn, a meteor 

known among the people under theſe names, but more 
uſually among authors under that of ignis fatuus, 

This meteor is chiefly feen in ſummer-nights, frequent- 
ing meadows, marſhes, and other moilt places. It ſeems; 
to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being kindled 
in the air, reflects a ſort of thia flame in the dark, with- 

out any ſenſible heat. 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, &c. by 
reaſon it there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. 
The ignus fatuus, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is a vapour 
ſhining without heat; and there is the ſame difference 
between {his vapour and flame, as between rotten wood- 
ſhining without heat and burning coals of fire. | 

WILLIAMSBURG, capital of the colony of Virginia,. 
ſituated in James-county, between James - river and York- 
river: W. long 76% 300. N. lat. 37? 20. 

WILLIAM's ForrT, a fort belonging to the Engliſh L 

ia 
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| 8 W INN 
India company, fituated on the weſtern branch of 
the river Ganges, in the province of Bengal: E. long. 
8752, N lat. 29 457. 

WILLIAMS TAT, a port-town of Holland, ſituated on 
the ſea called Hollands-Deep, fourteen miles ſouth of 
Rorterdam, 

WILL W, in botany See Salix. 51 

WILNA, a city of Poland capital of the great duchy of 
Lithuania, firuated on a river of the ſame name: E. 
long 25% 15', N. lat 35“ | | 

WILTON, a borough-town of Wilſhire, ſituated on the 
river Willey, fix miles north-welt of Saliſbury. It ſends 
two members to parliament. 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, bounded by Glo- 
celterſhire and Oxfordſhire oa the north, by Berkſhire 
and Hampſhire on the eaſt, by Dorſetſhire on the 
ſouth, and by Somerſerſhire on the weſt, / 

WINCHELSEA, a borough and port-town of Suſſex, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, thirty miles eaſt 
of Lewes, It ſends two members to parlament 


WINCHESTER, the capital city of Hampſhirs. ſituated 


on the river Itching, fixiy-five miles ſouth-weſt of Lon- 
don. N 70Y 


my 
* 


WIND. See PxEUMATICS, p. 495. ec Iv 


WixnD MILL, a kind of mill, the internal parts of which 
are much the ſame with thoſe ef a water-mill ; from 
which however it differs, in being moved by the impulſe 


of the wind upon its vanes, or fails, which are to be 


T 


conſidered as a wheel on the axle. See Mecaanics, . 
WixD-FLOWER, in botany See ANEMONE. 
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WinD GALL, a name given by our farriers to a diſtempe- | 


rature of horſes. See Farriexy, p. . 
WixD $AILS, in a ſhip, are made of the common ſail cloth, 


and are uſually between twenty-five and thirty feet long. 


according to the ſize of the ſhip, and are of the form of 


a cone ending obtuſely: when they are made uſe of, they 


are hoiſted by ropes to about two thirds or more of their 
beight, with their baſis diſtended circularly by hoops, 
and their apex hanging downwards in the hatch ways of 
the ſhip ; above each of theſe, one of the common fails 
is ſo diſpoſed, that the greateſt part of the air ruſhing a 
gainſt it, is directed into the wind-ſail, and conveyed, as 
through a funnel, into the upper parts of the body of 
the ſhip. © \// 


x 


Wird TACKLE-BLOCKS, in a ſhip, are the main double 


blocks. which being made faſt to the end of a {mall ca- 
ble; ſerve for hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, Oc. 


To Wind, or Wend 4 hip, ſignifies to bring her head a- 


bout How winds or wends the ſhip ? is a queſtion aſkzd 


by matine ts, conceroing a ſhip under fail ; ſigmfying as 


much as, upon what point of the compaſs does ſhe lie 
with her head? | | | HET EM? 

'W1ixDwaARD; in the ſea language, | denotes any thing to- 
wards that point from whence the wind blows, in reſpect 
of a ſhip; thus windward-tide, is the tide which runs a- 
gainſt the wind. 


of the bote, and the diaraeter of the bail. _ » ad; 
-WINDLASS, a machine uſed to-raiſe huge weights withal, 
as guns, (tones, anchors, Cc. 4 attend 

It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller, 
ſupported hor:zontally at the two ends, by two pieces of 
wood and a pully: the two pieces of wood meet at top, 


WINDAGE / a gun, the difference between the diameter 


Wir 4s, in a ſhip, is an inſtrument in ſmall (hi 


WIN 
being placed diagonally ſo as to prop each other ; the 


axis, or roller, goes through the two pieces, and 
in them, The pully is faſtened at top where the piece 
join. Laſtly, there are two ſtaves or handſ; pikes * 
through the roller, whereby it is turned, and the — 
which comes over the pulley is wound off and on the ſame 

ced upon the deck, juſt abaft the fore maſt. It s — 
of a piece of timber ſix or eight feet ſquare, in form of 
an axle- tree, whole length is placed horizontally upon 
two pieces of wood at the ends thereof, and upon which 
it is turned about by the help of handſpikes put into holes 
made for that purpoſe. This inſtrument ſerves for weigh- 
ing anchors, or hoiſting of any weight in or out of the 
ſhip, and will purchaſe much more than any capitan, and 
that without any danger to thoſe that heave ; for if in 
heaving the windlaſs avout, any of the handipikes ſhould 
happen to break. the windlaſs would pall of itlelf. 


urnz 


WINDOW, an aperture or open place in the wall of 3 


houſe, o let in the wind and light. See Axcairec. 
TURE, p. 357. 2 


WINDSOR, a borough-rown of Berkſhire, twenty m les 


welt of London, / moſt remarkable for the magnificent pa- 
lace or caltle ſituated there on an eminence, whicn com- 
mands the adjacent country for many miles, che river 
Thames running at the foot of the hill. The koighrs of 
the garter are iulſalled in the royal chapel here, It ſends 
two members to parliament. . | 


WINE, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous and cordial liquor, 


drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 

All forts, of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, Oc. af. 
ford wine; as grapes, curtants, mulberries, elder-berres, 
cheriies, apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, radiſhes, 
and even graſs itſelf. Hence under tlie claſs of, wines, 
or vinous liquors, come aot only wines abſolutely ſo cal- 
led, but alfo ale. cyder, &c, See BAW, and Cat- 
NMIs TRY, p 95, 161. 4.401 1 

Wine in France is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral de · 
grees and iteps of its preparation, into, 1. Mere goult:, 
mother-drop, which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itſelf out at the top of the vat wherein the grapes 
are laid, before the vintager enters to tread ot ſtamp the 
grapes. 2. Muſt, ſurmuſt, or (tum, which is the wine 
or liquor in the vat, after the grapes have been trod or 
ſtamped,, 3. Preſſed wine, being that ſqueezed, with a 
preſs out of the grapes half bruiled by the treading. The 
huſks left of the grapes are called rope, murk, or mark; 
by throwing water upon which. and preſſing them afreſh, 
they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwerable to our 
cyderkin, and called bn. 4. Sweet wine, is that 
which has not yet worked nor fermented, 5. Bouru, 
that which has been prevented working by caſtiag in cold 
water. 6. Worked wine, that which has been let work 
in the vat, to give it a colour. 4, Boiled wine, that 
which has had a boiling before it worked, and which by 
that means (till retains its native ſweetneſs. 8. Strand 
wine, that made by ſteeping dry grapes in water, ard 
letting it ferment of ſelf. Wines are alſo diſtinguiſn d 
with regard to their colour into white wine, red wine, 
claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or black wine ; and wil 
regard to their county, or the ſoil that produces them, 
into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheaiſh wines, Hus. 


gary wines, Greek wines, Canary wines, Oe. and more 
particularly 
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"ticularly into Port wine, Madeira wine, Burgundy 
wine, Champain wine, Falernian wine, Tockay wine, 
Schiras wine, Cc. ; 

" Spirit of Wins, See CHEMISTRY, P. 163. 2 

WING, that part of a bird, inſect. Gc. whereby it is e- 
nabled to fly. See NaTurAaL HisrToRyY, 

W1xGs, ip heraldry, are borne ſometimes fiogle, ſometimes 
in pairs; in which caſe, they are called conjoined. When 
the points are downward, they are {aid to be inverted ; 
when up, elevated. | | 

Wines, in military affairs, are the two flanks or extremes 
of an army, ranged in form of a battle ; being the right 
and left ſides thereof. / 

WixGs, in fortification, denote. the longer ſides of horn- 
works, crown.works, tenailles, and the like out-works ; 
including the ramparts and parapets ; with which they 
are bounded on the right and left, from their gorge to 
their front. 

WINSLOW, a market-town of Bucks, ſix miles north of 

Aileſbury. 

WIN 57ER. a market-town of Darbyſhire, ſituated ten 
miles north of Darby. 3 
WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons or quarters of the year. 

See ASTRONOMY, p. 546. | 
WixTzs's BARk, in botany, a name given to the bark of 

the white or wild cinnamon tree. See C1NNAMON. 
WINTERTONNESSE, the north cape of the county of 

Norfolk, four miles north of Yarmouth. | 
WIRE, a piece of metal drawn through the hole of an iron 

into a thread of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole it paſſed 

through. 3:57 4 9 1 

Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought 
along with other threads of filk, wool, flax, &c. 

The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, are gold, 
filver, copper, and iron. Gold-wire is made of cylin- 
drical ingots of filver, covered over with a ſkin of gold, 
and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a vaſt number of 
holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought 
to a fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That admirable 
ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſhing characters 


of gold, is no where more conſpicuous than in this gilt 


wire, A cylinder of forty-eight.ounces of ſilver, coyer- 
ed with a coat of gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. 
Halley informs us, is uſually drawn into a wire, two 
yards of which weigh no more than one grain; whence 
nigety-eight yards of the wire weigh no more than forty- 
nine grains, and one fingle grain of gold covers the nine- 
ty-eight yards; ſo that the ten thouſandth part of 2 grain 
is above one-eighth of an inch long. . 

Wiss of Lapland. The inhabitants of Lapland have a 
lort of ſhining ſlender ſubſtance in uſe among them on ſe- 
vera] occaſions. which-is much of the thickneſs and ap- 
pearance of our filver-wire, and is therefore called, by 
thoſe who do not examine its {truture or ſubſtance, Lap- 
land-wire. It is made of the ſinews of the rein-deer, 
which being carefully ſeparated in the eating, are, by the 
women, after ſoaking in water, and beating, ſpun into 
a fort of thread, of admirable ſinene ſa, and ſtrength, when 
wrought to the ſmalleſt filameors ; but when larger, is 
"ery ſtrong, and fit for the purpoſes of ſtrength and force. 

heir wire, as it is called, is made of the fineſt of theſe 
reads, covered with tin. The women do this buſineſs, 
end the way they take is to melt a piece of tin, and pla- 
Vor. III. No 100. 3 


cing at the edge of it a horn with a hole through it, they 


draw theſe ſine wy threads, covered with the tin, through 
the hole, which prevents their coming out too thick co- 
vered. This drawing is performed with their teeth; and 
there is a ſmall piece of bone placed at the top of the 
hole, where the wire is made flat, ſo that we always find 
it rounded on all ſides but one, where it is flat. 


This wire they uſe in embroidering their cloaths as we 
do gold and filver ; they often ſell it to ſtrangers, under 


the notion of its having certain magical virtues. . 

WIRKSWORTH, a market-town of Darbyſhire, ſituated 

ſix miles north of Darby. 4 

WISBEACH, a market-town of the iſle of Ely, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, ſituated fifteen miles north of Ely. 

WISDOM, uſually denotes a higher and more refined no- 
tion of things immediately preſented to the mind, as it 
were, by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratiocination. 

WISTON, a market-town of Pembrokeſhire, ſituated tea 
miles north of Pembroke,  _. 

WIT is a quality of certain thoughts and expreſſions: the 
term is never applied to an action nor to a paſſion, and as 
little to an external object. 

However difficult it may be, in every particular inſtance, 
to diſtinguiſh a witty thought or expreſhon from one that 
is not To; yet in general it may be laid down, that the 
term wit is appropriated to ſuch thoughts and expreſhons 
as are ludicrous, and alſo occaſion tome degree of ſur- 
priſe by their fingularity. Wit alſo, in a figurative ſenſe, 
expreſſes that talent which ſome men have of inventing 
ludicrous thoughts or expreſhons: we ſay commonly, 4 
witty man, or a man of wit. | 

Wit in its proper ſenſe, as explained above, is diſtin - 
guiſhable into two kinds; wit in the thought, and wit in 
the words or expreſſion. Again, wit in the thought is of 
two kinds ;- ludicrous images, and ludicrous combinations 

of things that have little or no natural relation. 

Ludicrous images that occaſion ſurpriſe by their ſingu- 
larity, as having little or no foundation in nature, are fa- 
bricated by the imagination: and the imagination is well 
qualified for the office ; being of all our faculties the moſt 


active and the leaſt under reſtraint. Take the following 


example. 


 Shylock, You knew (none fo well, none ſo well as 
you) of my daughter's flight. 


Salino. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the 


tailor that made the wings ſhe flew withal, 
Merchant of Venice, act 3. ſc. 1. 
The image here is undoubtedly witty. It is ludicrous: 
and it muſt eccaſion ſurpriſe; for having no natural foun- 
dation, it is altogether unexpected. 550 
Ihc other branch of wit in the thought, is that only 
which is taken notice of by Addiſon, following Locke, 
who defines it “ to lie in the aſſemblage of ideas; and 
putting thoſe together, with quickneſs and variety, where- 
in can be found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to 
make up pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions in the fan- 
cy.“ Tt may be defined more curtly, and perhaps more 
accurately, a junction of things by diſtant and fanciful 
relations, which furpriſe becauſe they ate unexpected.“ 
The following is a proper example. 
We grant although he had much wit, 
H' was very ſhy of uſing it, 1 
| goB - | As 
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As being loth to wear it out: 

And therefore bore it not about, 0 

Unleſs on holidays, or ſ oe 

As mea their beſt apparel doo. 

FHudibrut, canto 1. 

Wit is of all the moſt elegant recreation: the image en- 
ters the mind with gaiety, and gives à ſudden flaſn Which 
is extremely pleaſant, Wit thereby gemly elevates with- 
out raining, raiſes mirth without diſſoluteneſs, and relaxes 
while it entertains V1 1 | 

Wit in the expreſſion, commonly called a play of words, 
being a baſtard fort of wit, is releryed for the Jait place. 


We proceed to examples of wit in che thqughr; aod ſirſt of 


ludicrous images. alis zud log. 
Falſtaff, ſpeaking of his takiog Sir John Colevile of the 
Dale: Das em is 3s „noed! 
Here he is, and here I yield him; and T beſeech your 
Grace, let it be book'd with the reſt of this day's deeds; 
or, by the Lord, I will have it in a particular ballad 
elſe, with mine own picture on the top of it, Colevile 
kiſk2g my foot: to the which coutſe if I be enforced, if 
you do not all ſne like gilt twopences to me; and J, in 
the clear ſky of fame, o'erſhine you as much as the full 
moon doth the cinders of the element, which ſhew like 
pins' heads to her; believe not the word of the noble. 
Therefore let me have right, and ler deſert mount. 
Second Part, Henry IV 24d 4. fe. 6. 
I knew, when ſeven juſtices could nor take up a quar- 
rel, but when the parties were met themſeltes, one of 
them them thought but of an /; as, if you had ſaid ſa, 
then I ſaid ſo: and they ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers, 
Your / is the only peace- maker; much virtue is in if. 
| | Shakeſpear, 
For there is not through all nature another ſo callous 
and inſenſible a member as the world's polteriors, whe- 
ther you apply to it the toe or the birch. | 


Preface te a Tal: of a Tub. 


The other branch of wit in the theught, viz. ludicrous 


combinations and oppoſitions, may be traced through various 
ramifications. And, firſt, fanciful cauſes aligned that have 
no nataral relation to the effects produced: 5 


a Lancafter. Fare you well, Falſtaff; I, in my condition, 
Shall better ſpeak of you than you deſerve. [Exit 
Falſiaff. I would you had but the wit; 'twere better 
than your dukedom. Good faith, this ſame young ſo- 
ber- bloodect boy doth not love me; nor a man cannot 
make him laugh; but that's no marvel, he drinks. no 
wine. There's never any of theſe demure boys come to 
any proof; for thin drink doth fo overcool their- blood, 
and making many fiſh. meals, that they fall into a kind 
of male green ſickneſs; and then, when they marry, they 
ger wenches, They are generally fools and cowards ; 
which ſome of us ſhould be too, but for inflammation. 
A good ſherris- ſack hath a twofold operation in it: it a- 
ſcends me into the brain; dries me there all the foolih, 


dull, and crydy vapours which environ it; make it ap- 


prehenſise, quick, forgerive, full of nimole, fiery, and 
deleQable ſnapes; which delivered o'cr to the voice, the 
tongue, which is the birth, becomes ex--llent wit. The 
ſecond property of your excellent ſherris is, the warming 
of the blood; which before cold and ſettled, letr the 


liverwhite\ and pale; which is the badge of puſillanimity 


\{ 4944 )) 
»L» rſt couardieet but the ſherris Warme it, 


mminateth the ſatbe, which, as a beacon, 
ae the reit of this little kingdom, map, 
then the vital commoners and inland perry 

me all to their captain, the heart; 


WII VT. 


courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme; i 
grres Warning to 
to arm 3 and 
ſpirns muſter 


ho, rea 
puff'd up with this retinue, doth any desde, con. 


and thus valour comes of ſherris. So that ſkill in th 
weapon is nothing without ſack, for that fats it kowibck 
and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a deri, ul 
ſack commences it, and ſets it in act and ue. Hereof 
comes it that Prince Harry is valiantz for the cold bload 
he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lezr 
ſteril, and bare land, manured, hufbaaded, and ulld 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good and good ſtore 
of fertile ſherris, that he is become very hot and valiant 
If I bad a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle ! 
would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear,thin Potations 
and to addict themſelves to ſaaxk. 
. Second Part of Henry NV. a@ 4. ſe, . 
The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, 
For want of- fighting was grown rulty,. - 
And ate into itſelf, for lack. Unt Str 
Of ſome body to hew and haeg 
The peaceful ſcabbard whete it dwelt 
The rancor of its edge had felt: 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, t'was ſo manful; 
And ſo much ſcorn'd to luik in caſe, 7 
As if it durſt not ſnew its face. 26h, 
2 8 5 5 N 8 Haudibrat, canto t 
To account for effects by ſuch fantaſtical cauſes, beiag 
highly ludicraus, is quite improper in any ſerious compoſi- 
tion. Therefore the following paſſage from Cowley, in bis 
poem on the death of Sir Henry Wooton, is in a badulte, 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
He found them not ſo large as was his miad. 
But, like the brave Pellzan youth, did moan, 
| Becauſe that art had no more worlds than one. 
And when he ſaw that he through all had paſt, 
He dy'd, leſt he ſhould idle grow at laſt. N 
Fanciful reaſoning: | eee, 
Falſtaff. Indowelbd if thou. imbowel me to day, 
Pll give you leave to powder me, and eat me to-morrow! 
S'blood, twas time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 
gant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too.  Counterteit? 
J lie. I am no counterfeit : to die is to be a counterfeit ; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the 
life of a man; but to counterfeit, dying, when a, man 
thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and 
perfe& image of life indeed. | | 
* Fr litſt Part Henry IV. act 1. fe. 10. 
Clown, And the more pity that great folk ſhould have 
countenance in this world to drown or hang themſelves, 
more than their even Chriſtians. 


* 
* 


Hamlet, act 5. ſe. 2. 
Pedro. Will you have me, Lady? b 
Beatrice. No, my Lord, unleſs E might have another 


for working days. Your Grace is too coltly to wear © 
very day, 


Much ads about nothing, Ad 2. ſe. 5. 
Falles. 


Wi I4T - 
Jeſtos. 1 ſhall.be ſaved by my huſband,; he hathmade 
me 4 Chriſkansg! 7g dt enten ahh mort Shiug? 
© Launcelat. Truly the more to blame he; we were 
Chriſtians enough be'ore,. een as many: as could well live 
by one another: this makipg of Chriſhans will raiſe the price 
of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not 
have à raſhetr on the coals for mobey. 16 bn 
u wt Merchant of Venice, Ad 3. ſe. 6. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch, - - | 
As quick as lightning, in the breech, - 
Juſt ia the place where honour's lodg'd, 
As wiſe philoſophers have judg'd; 
B:cauſe a kick in that part, more 
Harts honour, than deep wounds before. 
| oo D 0 Hudibras, canto 3. 
Ludicrous junction of ſmall things with great, as of equal 
importance: ws 3 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care: 
Some dire diſaſter, or. by force, or flight: 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night: 
Whether the nymph ſhall break | Diana's. law; 
Or ſome frail china jar receive à flaw: ?: 
Or {tain her honour, or her new brocade 5 
Forget her pray'rs, or mifs a maſquerade; 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 
Rape of the Lock, canto ii. 101. 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſereen. 
Bid. canto iii. 13. 
Then flaſh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And' ſcreams of horror rend th'affr'ghted ſkies, 
Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their laſt; 
Or when rich china veſſels, fall'n from higb, d 
Io glittering duſt and painted fragmenrs hie ! 
Ihid. canto ii. 155. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, | 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient ladies when refue'd a kiſs. | 
Nov tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Nor Cynthia when her manteau's pinnid awry, . 
Eier felt ſach rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'dhair, 
#36 90 Ibid. canto v. 3. 
Joining things that in appearance. are oppoſite. As for 
example, where Sir Roger de Coverley, in the ſpectator, 
ſpeaking of his widow, | 4 | 
That he would have given ber a coal-pit to have kept 
her in clean linen; and that her fingerſhould have ſparkled 
with one hundred of his riche't acres. +» 


Premiſfes that promiſe much and perform nothing. Ci- 
cero upon this article ſays, | 


Sed ſcitis eſſe notiſſimum ridiculi genus, cum aliud ex- 


pectamus, aliud dicitur: hic nobiſmetipſis noſter error 
riſum movet. De oratore, I. 2. c. 63. 

Beatrice. With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, 
ad money enough in his purſe, ſuch a map would win any 
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2 
woman in the world, if he could get her. oq 


Much ads about nothing. Ad, 2. 


Beatrice. I have a good eye, uncle, I can ſte a 
church by day light. 25 


| "Pf. 5 » A 


Having diſcuſſed wit in the thought, we proceed to what 


is verbal only, 'commonly called a play of wordt. This 
ſort of wit depends, for the moſt part, upon chaſing a word 
that hath different ſigniſications: by this artiſice, hocus po- 


cus tricks are played in language; and thoughts-plain;and- 


ſimple take on a very different appearance. Play is necel- 
ſary for man, in order to refreſh him after labour; and ac- 
cordingly man loves play: he even reliſhes a play of words: 
and it is happy for us, that words can be employed, not 
only for uſeful purpoſes, but alſo for our amuſement, This 
amuſement accordingly, though humble and low, is reliſh- 


ed by ſome at all times, and by all at ſome times, in order 


to unbend the mind. 


It is remarkable, that this low { pecies of wit, bus, at one 


time or other, made a figure in moſt civilized nations, and 
has gradually gone into difrepute. So foon as a language 


is formed into a ſyſtem, and the meaning of words is aſce: - 


tained, with tolerable accuracy, opportunity is afforded for 


expreſſions, which, by the double meaning of ſome worde, 


give a familiar, thought the appearance of being new; and 
the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified, in de- 
tecting the true ſenſe diſguiſed under the double meaning. 
That this fort of wit was in England deemed a reputable 
amuſement, during the reigns of Eliſabeth and James I. is 
vouched by the works of Shakeſpear, and even by the wri- 
tings of grave divines. Burt it cannot have any long endu- 
rance: for as language. ripens, and the meaning of words is 
more and more aſcertained, words held to be {ynonymous 
diminiſh daily; and when thoſe that remain have been 
more than once employed, the pleaſure vaniſheth with the 
novelty, —_-_ Fe hes 

We proceed to examples, which, as in the former caſe, 
ſhall be diſtributed into different claſſes. 


word : | 
Beneath this ſtone my wife doth lie; 
She's now at reſt, and ſo am I. 


A ſeeming contraſt from the ſame cauſe, termed a verb 
antitheſis, which hath no deſpicable effect in ludicrous ſubs - 


(* > OE 

Whilſt Iris his coſmetic waſh would try 

To make her bloom revive, and lovers die. 3 
Some aſk for charms, and others philters chuſe, . _ 
To gain Corinna, and their quartans lole. 


Diſpenſary, canto - 5h 


And how frail nymphs, oft, by abortron, aim 
To loſe a ſubſtance, to preſerve a name. 


While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give. 


Rape of the Lock! 


Other ſeeming connections from the ſame cauſe : 
Will you. employ your conqu' ring ſword, 
To break a fiddle and your word ? 


To whom the knight with comely grace 
Put off his hat to put his caſe. 


l 
| 
a 
| 
: 


A ſeeming reſemblance from the double meaning of a. 


Lid. canto 3. 


Hudibrat, canto 2. 


Hudib rat, part 3. canto 3 
| Here: 


CF Ts Ins 


WI TI. 


Here Britain's. ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom 6 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
Here thou, great Anna | whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counfel take—and ſometimes tea. 
4 Rape of the Lock, canto 3.1. 5. 
O'er their quietus where fat judges doſe, "= 
And lll their-cough and conſcience to repoſe. 
| Wen. co 
Speaking of Prince Eugene: * 
This general is a _ taker of buff as well as of 
towns. 


canto 1. 


| ME Pope, Cy to the Lock, 
Exul eiue domuſque. 
Metamorpheſes, 1. ix. 409. 
A ſeeming oppoſition from the ſame cauſe : 
Hic quieſcit qui nunquam quievit. 
Again, 
Zo like the chances are of love and war, 
That they alone in this diſtinguiſh'd are; 
In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly, 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 


Waller. 
What new-found witchcraft was in thee, | 
With thine own cold to kindle me ? 
Strange art ; hike him that ſhould deviſe 
To make a burning glaſs of ice, 

Conley. 


Wit of this kind is unſuitable in a ſerious poem; witneſs 
the following line in Pope's Elegy to the memory of an 
unfortunate lady: 

Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before. 


This ſort of writing is finely burleſqued by Swift: 
Her hands, the ſofteſt ever felt, 
Though es would burn, though dry would melt, 
Strephon and Chloe. 


Taking a word ; in a different ſenſe from what is meant, 


comes under wit, becauſe it occaſions ſome flight degree of 
ſurpriſe : 


Beatrice. L may ſit in a corner, and ery Heigh ho! for 
a huſband, 

Pedrs. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beatrice. I weuld rather have one of your father's get- 
ting. Hath your Grace ne'er a brother like you? Your 
father got . huſbands, if a maid could come by 
them. 

Much ado about nothing, act 2. ſe. 5. 

Fallaff My honeſt lads, I will tell IM what I am 
about. 

Piſtol. Two yards and more. 

Fal/taff. No quips now, Piſtol : indeed, I am in the 
walte two yards about: but I am now about no waſte ; I 
am about thrift. | 

Merry Wives of Windſor, act 1. ſc. 7 

Lo. Cans: By your leave, ſweet ladies, 

If | chance to talk a little wild, forgive me: 
I had it from my father. 
Anne bullen. Was he mad, Sir? 
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But he would bite none 


mending it in any ſerious performance: 


v--. F - T7 
Sands, O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too; 


K. Henry vil. 
An aſſertion that "EY a double meaning, one right, ode 


wrong, but ſo connected with other matters as 10 direct 


us to the wrong meaning, is a ſpecies of baſtard wit which 


is diſtinguiſhed from all others by the name Pun. Forex. 
ample, Ie 4 
Paris. Sweet Helen, I muft woo you 

To help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 

With theſe your white inchanting fingers touch'd, 

Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 

Or force of Greekiſh finews ; you ſhall do more 

Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 
Troilus and Creſida, act 3. +, 2. 
The pun is in the cloſe. The word diſarm has a double 
meaning: it ſignifies to take off a man's armour, and alſo 
to ſubdue him in fight, We are directed to the latter ſenſe 
by the context; but with regard to Helen, the word 


holds only true in the former ſenſe. We go on with other 
examples: 


Eſſe nihil dicis quicquid petis, nc inna: 
Si nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego. 
| Martial, 1. 3. epigr. 61, 
Chief Juſtice, Well! the truth is, Sir Joho, you live 
in great intamy. 
2 alftaff. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
le 


| Chief Fuſtice. Your means are very lender, and 253 
waſte is great. 
Falſtaff. I would it were otherwiſe: I would my means 
were greater, and my waſte ſlenderer. | 
Second part Henry IV. act 1. ſe. 5, 


Celia. 1 pray you bear with me, I can go no ls 
Clown. For my part, I had rather bear with you than 
bear you: yer I ſhould bear no croſs if I did bear you; 
for I think you have no money. in your purſe. 
| Ar you like it, act 2. ſc. 4. 
| He that impoſes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it. 
Then bow can any maa be ſaid 
To break an oath he never made? 
Hudibras, part 2. canto 2. 
The ſeventh fatire of the 6rſt book of Horace is purpoſely 
contrived to introduce at the cloſe a moſt execrable pun. 
Talking of ſome infamous wretch whoſe name was Rex Ra- 
pilius, 
Perſius exclamat, Per magnos, Brute, deos te 
Oro, qui reges conſueris tollere, cur non | 
Hunc 7 * nw ? Cowan hoc, mihi crede, tuorum 


"Though playing wich wotds' is a mark of wind at ae 
and diſpoſed to any ſort of amuſement, we muſt not thence 
conclude that playing with words is always ludicross. 


7. "Words are ſo intimately connected with thought, that if 


the ſubje& be really grave, it will not appear ludicrous even 
in this fantaſtic dreis. We are, however, far from recom- 
on the contrary, 
the diſcordance between the thought and expreſſion muſt 
be a; witneſs the 3 pra. * 


were 


lle hath abandoned his pbyſicians. Madam, under 

whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with hope ; and 

Ends no other advantage in the proceſs, but only the lo- 
by time. | = 

ſing of hope by All's well that ends well, act 1. fc. 1. 

K. Henry. O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, » 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 
Second part XK. Henry IV. 


If any one ſhall obſerve, that there is a third ſpecies 
of wit, different from thoſe mentioned, conſiſting in ſounds 
merely, we are willing to give it place. And indeed it 
mult be admitted, that many of Hudibras's double rhymes 
ceme under the definition of wit given in the beginning of 
this article : they are ludicrous, and their ſingularity oc- 
cafions ſome degree of ſurpriſe, Swift is not leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful than Butler in this ſort of wit; witneſs the fol 
lowing inſtances : Goddeſ5— Boddice. Pliny— Nicelini. 
Icariotr—Chariots. Mitre—Nitre, Dragon—Suf- 
ragan. | | 
4 A repartee may happen to be witty: but it cannot be 
conſidered as a ſpecies of wit; becauſe there are many 
repartees extremely ſmart, and withal extremely ſerious. 
We give the following example. A certain petulant 
Greek, objecting to Anacharſis that he was a Scythian : 
True, favs Anacharſis, my country difgraces me. but you 
diſgrace your country, This fine turo gives ſurprile; 
but ir is far from being ludicrous, 

WITCHCRAFT, a kind of ſorcery, eſpecially in women, 
in which it is ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that an old woman, 
by entering 1ato a contract with the devil, is enabled, 
in many inſtances, to change the courſe of nature; to raiſe 
winds; perform actions that require more than human 


ſtrength; and to afflict thoſe who offend them with the 


ſaarpelt pains, Cc. In the times of ignorance and ſuper- 
ſition, many ſevere laws were made againſt witches, by 
which great numbers of innocent perions, diſtreſſed with 
porerty and age, were brought to a violent death; but 
theſe are now happily repealed. See Law Tit. xxxiii 8. 
WITENA MOT. or WiTExA GEMOT, among our Saxon 
ance”ors, was a term which literally ſignified the aſſembly 
of the u iſe men, and was applied to the great council of 
the nation. of latter days called the parliament. 
WITEPSKI, the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name, 


a the duchy of Lithuania, in Poland: E. long 300, N. 
at 562 | 


W:THAM, a market-town of Eſſex, ten miles north-eaſt * 


of Chelmsford. 


VITHERS of a horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder-bones 
a the bottom of the neck and main, towards the upper 
Mr! of the ſhoulder. | | Fans. e Cathay... 
WITNESS, in law, a perſon who gives evidence in any 
cave, and is ſworn to ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, 
end nothing but the truth. See Law, Tit. xxi. 4» Sc. 
— Tia, xxxi. 1, Oc, | 
ITYEY, a market-town of Ox fordſhire. ſeven miles weſt 


0 8 
1 OG Here is the greateſt manufacture of blankets 
eim. . | * | | 


IITENBURG, a city of Germany,-1n the circle of 


per XY. 


lr Bity miles north ef Dreſden. 


Cort g , 
Pg wi Hnr:ngdonſhire, ſix miles long and three 


Vor. III. No. 100. : 3 
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[LESEYMERE, a lake in the iſle of Ely, on the © 


3 
wil. 


W OR 


ted rwenty-leven miles Touth. welt of Wells. * 


WOA, in botany, See Is4 71s. 


' WOBURN, a market-town of Bedfordſhire, ten miles 


ſouth of Bedford. 
WOLAW, the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, in 
Bohemia: E. long. 169 38 N. lat. 51 22. 5 
WOLF. in zoology. See Canis. 
WOLFEMBUTTLE, a city of Germany, in the circle 
of lower Saxony, and duchy of Brunſwick: E. long. 10® 
32', N. lat. 520 20. 
WOLFERDYKE, an iſland of the united Netherlands, in 


the province of Zealand, ſituated between the iſlands of 


north Beveland and ſouth Beveland, | 

WOLGA, a large river of Ruſſia, which rifing in the north 
of that empire, runs ſouth-eaſt till it falls into the Caſ- 

pian ſea, about fifty miles below Aſtracan, after its ha- 
ving run a courſe of between two and three thouſand 
miles. | 

WOLGAST, a city and port-town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, ſubject 
to Sweden: E. long. 14 5', N. lat- 54* 12“ | 

WOLKOWSKA, a city of Poland; in the duchy of Li- 
thuama, and palatinate of Novogrodeck : E. long. 24®, 
N lat 539. 

WOLLIN. a town and iſland of Pomerania, ſituated in 
the Beltie ſea, at the mouth of the river Oder, ſubject 
to the king of Pruſſia. 

WOLODOMIR. the capital of a province of the fame 
name in Ruſſia: E. long. 300 f“, N. lat. 57 40“. 

WOLOG DA, the capital of a province of the ſame name 
in Ruſſia, ſituated on the river Dwina: E. tong. 42 207, 
N. lat. s0%- ©: * 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a market-town of Stafforchire, 
eleven miles ſouth of Stafford. v8 

WOLVES.TEETH, of an horſe, are over-grown grinders, 

the points of which being bigher than the reſt, prick his 
tongue and gums in feeding, fo as to hinder his chewing. 
They are ſeldom met with in any beſides young borles; 
bur if they be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow 

up even to pierce the roof of the mouth. 3 

WOMAN, the female of man. See Homo. 

WOMB. See AnaTonyr. p. 274. 

WOOD, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and branches 
of trees conſiſt. 

The wood is all that part of a tree included between 
the bark and the pith For the ſtructure ot he the pith, 
bark, wood, Cc. of plants, fee AGrICULTURE, p. 40. 

WOODBRIDGE, a market-towa of Suffolk, ſituated 

twenty-fix miles ſouth- eaſt of Bury. 


WOOD COC, in ornithology. See ScoLorax, 


Wood LovsE, in zoology. See On1scus 
WooD-PECKER, in ornithology. Ste Picvs. 


WOODSTOCK, à borough-town of Oxtordihire, ſituated 
It ſends two members to 


ſeven miles north ot Oxtord. 
parliament. 
WOO F. among manufacturers, the threads which the 
weavers ſn ot acrols with an inſtrument called the ſnhuttle, 
. Sec CLorn. | | 8 
WOOL, the coverirg of ſneep. See Ovis. 1477 
WOOLWICH, a market-town of Kent, ſituated ov the 
_. river Thames, . fix miles eaſt of London. 
WORCESTER, the capital city of worceſterſhire, fitua- 
9 C tod 


: 


WIVELSCONMS, a mark*t-town of Somerfeiſhire, fitoa- — 


em 19 * of; di, qu b 3 | A 945 ) 5 e E 
111 0 de A 4 1 north * we ſt of BGU WREATH heraldry a roll of ſiae linen ot Glk 

vn os 9805 TEC 22116», 35 T. uy that of a Turkiſh turbant) conſiſting of the cal (ike 

A i) f f £9 dots ours borne 

Had UM, . a tawn « To 1 00 N the tes. the eſcutehebu, placed in un atchie vement between 

0 © W., twent three mil * of otterdﬀam, This is © Heſmet and the ereſt, and immediately fu ty 
ihres mus PPIruay be erl. 

da lſq the name of a port- town of the Uniteg Netherliods, WREN, in ornithology, See Moracmua. 


ste on the province of Friezland, on the Zuyder-ſea, 
twenty miles fogth- welt of Lewarden, 
21 299 * ORO, in language, an articulate ſound deſigned to re- 
| preſent ſome idea Sce Grammar and Laxcvace. 


 WORKSOP, a market-town of Nottinghamſhire, ſituated 


twenty miles north of Nottingham. 
WORLD, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe the globe 
ol the earth. See GxoGraruy, and ASTRONOMY. 
WORMS. See NarU AAN Hisrgay, 
11 Norns, in medicine. See Mapicixk, p. 160. 
Earih. Won. See Lumnricus. | 
26 31 Wee in gunnery, A crew of iron, to be fixed on the 
end of 
rabine, or piſtol. being the ſame with the wad- hook, on- 
J the one is more 1 for ſmall arms, and the other 
ſor cannon. 


cedd in a tub, of water, to cool and condenſe the vapours 
in the diſtillation, of ſpirits. 


palatinate of the Rhine: E. long, 8* 5', N. lat. 49 38 
WORM WOOD, in botany, See AATEM Isa. 
Nong TED, a kind of woolen thread, which, in the 

 {ſpmning, is twilted harder than ordinary. It is chiefly 


; uſed either wove or knit into ſtockings, Caps, gloves, or 
the like 


north of Norwich, 


WO TON, a-market-town of Glouceſterſhire, Gtuated ſe- 
ventecn miles ſauth of Glouceſter, _ 


bers co parliament. 
MOUND, in ſurgery. See SunGtar, p. 643. 
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4. forty miles ſouth of Puſeritio r E. long. 13% Not 
lar. ANDIEISTI 0 - 


WES a city of 
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city of Mexico: 


Crocei, which"divides 
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dria clafs, The common calix of the male is imbricated:;; 


2 — — — 


_ WRIST, in anatomy. See Avaroux, p. 179. 
a rammer, to pal out the wad of a firelock, ca- 


Won, in chemiſtry, is a four: winding, pewter pipe, pla- | 


\ WORMS, i in geography, an mpetial city of Germany, i in the 


Wosz, a market-town of Norfolk, ſituated ſeven miles 


WOTrTON BASSE T, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, twen - 
+14 +. (| xy (five miles north of Saliſbary ; which ſends two mem - 


WRASSE, res, eee See apa, 


. et eee seesesseeest0 een, 
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- ACA, Atto wer Sicily 3 in the Srovides of Wen. 


Mexico}. in Ade then gear 
the Pacific ocean, fout hundred miles weſt of the capital, A 
2 W. long. 110% and N. lat. 22% 0. 
Xa sl, a province of China, bounded by the province of ſtrumarium, or le 
ſes Peking on the eaſt, by the great wall on the north, by XANTUM, a-province of China, 
te pfovince of Honan on the ſouth, and by thelziyer + Kang ſea on the north, by the Bo 0 by the pn 

ir ſrom the province of Xeufi, on by tbe province, of Nankin on the ſouth, 396 U) 

| v159d mince of Pekin,on the welt... 

SANTHIUM, 1 dns y f Deedant the: moncecia pentan · S KAVIER, . low % 


WRESTLING, a kind of combat or eng 
© twoperſonsnnartied, body to body, to prove their Qrengh 
15 And dexterity, and try which can throu bu Opponent 

"the ground. See Games, G. 
WREXHAM, a market-town of Denbighikire, i in Walg, 
ſituated twenty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Aſaph, 

WRINTON, a market-town of Somerſeiſbire, Gruated ſe. 

ven miles north of Wells. Sf 


agement between 


WEIT, in law, ſigoißes, in general, the King's 
writing under ſeal, iſſuing out of ſome court, Gad 10 
the ſheriff, or other officer, and commanding fomethicg 
to be done in relation to a ſuit or action, or giving com- 
miſſion to have the fame done 

WRITING, the art or a& of ſignifying and conveying our 
ideas to others, by letters, or characters, viſible to the 

eye. See Comrosrrion; Gxannas, and Laxcvace, 

*-WRONG, in a logical ſenſe. See Ennon, FaLst#oon, 
Turn, Oc. © 

Won, in a legal ſenſe, the fame with injury, or tort, 

Waoncdus Inpriſonment, in Scots law. See Law, Tit, 
xXXXIIi. 23. 

WURTEMBURG. in Germany, is 
circle of Swabia. - 

WURTZBURG, a city of Germany. io the circle of Fran: 

© Eonia, capital of the biſhopric of that name, fituated on 
the river Maine: in E. long. 9 50, N. lat. 49% 46. 

WYE, a market- town of Kent, ſituated twenty miles touth- 
'ealt of Maidſtone. 

Wr is allo a'river of Wales, which; rifing on the confines 
of | Cardiganſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, divides the 
counties of Radnor and Bree knock then croſkog Here- 
_ fordfhire it turns ſouth, and falls into the mouth of the 
* at * 


is the north part of the 


J 


„ e VE 


7 corolla is 1 ſhaped, and bad, to 2 ſep 

ments; and the receptacle is; paleaceous: "The cali : 
the female ona of dug leaves, includjpg two flo ven! 

it has no- corolla the drupa is ry, muficated, 40d Uk 

vided into two ſegments 3 ; and, the ouclens has two c 

There are three; ſpecies, only one of chem, vi. 

2 burdock; 2 gative A, 'Biitai0- 

in Alia, bo unded by ' 
f Naokio on the ell 


_ : Pro ice 0 0 'La Plat * 
Guayra, in South America, ſituated on the confines of 


III 8a 


gl, too hundred miles, weſk of Rio dances w. long: 3, 


30, S. gr nan ede din 4 10 12d. 


81 a province of China, b 
7 mi north. by the province of, Nanſi on 


To 


the province of Suchuen on the, ſouth, and . 0 oth 


the well. to baid 6 \ goin of the # R = 
XERANTHEMUM, in botaay, a genus of be ſyogenef a 
_ polygamia'ſupertiva (laſs. The receptacle rs. paleacegus ; 


the pappus is ſetaceous ; and tbe calix is imbcicated, and _ 4 
There are eleven ſpecies, | none of them na- 


. radiated. 
tives of Britain. 


XEROPHAGIA. in- church-hiſtory, the cating of dried 
foods: ſo the ancient Chriſtians called certain faſt-days, 


on which they eat nothing but, bread and ſalt, and drank | 


only water: ſometimes they added pulſe, herbs, and fruits, 
This ſort of faſting, obſerved chiefly i in the holy- week, 


out of devotion; aud not by obligation. 1 
long. 112% N lat. 279, 


long. 1200, N lat. 31%! 90 
XIPHIAS,- io-ichthyology, a genuy belop 


ſhaped roltrum ; from which it is ca 

there are no teeth in the mouth; the gi -mempbrapg, has 

eight rays; and the body is ſomewhat rin) ere 

is but one ſpecies, found in the European, ocean. 
XIPHOIDES, ia anatomy. See AnaTony, p, 175, 
XI. A or Av 08-WAPR, ain pharmacy. , See 


' ALOE. l 113 & 3) þ AX 

This drug i 100 iftinguiſhed into three fo 

bac, the common lignum aloes, an 
The calambac, or fineſt aloes- wood, calſed 


: lignum aloes preſtantiſimum,, and by the S ſuk 780 


hiang, is the moſt. reſinous of 55 the, wood Is ve are ac- 
quainted with: it is of à light ſpongy, Wes very. po- 
rous, and its pores ſo filled 05 wit Mat fragr Wh... 
reſin, that the Whole may be 34 nted by t 
fingers like wax, or moulded, abaut wing in the 
mouth, in the manner of ma{ich. d, laid on 
the fire, melts in great parts like reſin, = burns Fats 
in a few moments, with a bright flame and Ea. 
ſmell. Its ſcent, while in the maſs, is very fragrant and 


agreeable ; and its taſte acrid and bitteriſh, but very ars- 
matic and agreeable: it is ſo variable in its colour, that 


with black and purple: the ſecond, with the ſaq black, 
bur with yellowiſh inſtead of purple; and the third, yel- 
low alone. like the yolk of an egg: this laſt is the leaſt. 
ſcented of the three ; the ſubſtance, however, in thew 


ſome have divided it into three kinds, the one ac, 


: gh.) is. the ſa oe? in every reſpect, except their colony. It 


conpht from Tochinchine. 
The 


is of 4 more denſe auc c 


21 Þi 1010. 94 


texture, and conſequently 


leſs refinous than the other; there is ſome of it, howe - perſu son of Theſe: 


ver, that is ſpongy; ank Has the holes Filled up with the 
" right” Tefnous* matter; and all of it; when good, bas 


949 ) 


15 the J ea Tall : 2) laſt pieces FO 


taſte bitteriſh, but 


15 ent, and in og > 
XICHU,-a:city.of China, in che province of Huguam; E. 


ging to 1 9 t i 25 
f apodes; The r jaw, terminates in along 
. 2 ld, Ne 


and. bowels, and to deſtroy worms. 


13, the calam 2 AST 
bour. e redient in ſome of the. old compo 
Ser XYL 


{If att 


* ; © xylo-balſamun i is reputed 


Meant a bölgare id ie ſecontin value This. ; 


Which bey lay dilp er ed: e ABC NG 


n 
Wale Wa ande oF 1700 eit. T1 


t of theſe 
* dalkèf that th . and is not 
nfreque 
15 ale A u 8 e ble; but not ſo 
ropgly perfumed' as the ne 1 ale d ſome what 


blackiſh matter 
| br Shen Blac & ſmell of 
bitter 1 acrid, but very ardinatic;'* d is alſo 


Le brought from Cottinehion; and lane HO Sumatra. 


| The calambout; -or, s ſome oy it, E@lambouc, is 
allo called apaJocham velkre, and li 9 iloes mexi · 
canum. It is a light and friable wo Guſky and 


often mottled colour, between 2 duſky green black, and 
a deep brown, Its ſmell is fragrant 04 agreeable, but 
much leſs ſweet than that of eithet of the others; and its 
n ug much acrid or ar tic as ei- 
ther of the td former. We meet with thit very fre- 
2 Les! ? and theſ® ſometimes entire, 


metimes only the cart of the tree, the-cofrical part be- 


' ing ſeparated. This is brought from the iſland of Ti- 
XINVAN, a city of Abs, in the provioge « of Lagtung: 3 


mor, and is the aloe-wood ufed by che Kabinet- makers 
and inlayers. 

Ide Indiaos uſe the ae by way of didenſe, burn- 
ing ſmall” pieces, of it in the temples of theit gods; and 


ſometimes their great people burn it in their houſes, in 


times of feaſting. It ĩs eſteemed a cordial, taken inward- 
J and they I give it in diſorders of the ſtomach 
A very fragrant oil 
may be procured from it, by diſtillation; which is recom- 
mended in paralytic cafes, from five to fifteen drops. It 
is at prefent, however, but little uſed; and would ſcarce 
be met with any where ib the ſhops, . but that it is an in- 
ſitions. 
* BALSAMUM,” a name which —— give to od 
0 of the tree which yields that precious gum 
Abd to the Latins by the name of opobalſamum, and 
N by the balm of Gilead. See BAL SAM. 
We have branches of this tree brought us from Cairo: 
they are very ſtrait, brittle, unequal, and full of knots; 
their bark reddiſh without, and greeniſn within. The 


good to {fren n brain 
and ſtomach, and to ex pel poiſon. o Ae AY 


1 Fe 


caſha ligna. See Cas 814. 

LON, the yx1cxLY corTON-TrEE; in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria monogynia claſs of plants, the co. 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided into five. 
oval. hollow. patent ſegments ; the fruit is a large, ob- 
long, turbinated capſule, formed of five woody valves, 
and containing five cells; the ſeeds are roundiſh, and fix 
ed to a columnar pentagonal receptacle, and have a quan- 
tity of fine down, or cotton, adhering to them. 


> XYNOECIA,, in Grecian, antiquity, an 7 ſary feaſt, 
benen 


3;obſeryed by the Atbenigas, i erva, upon- 
* ſixteenth of Hecatombzon, in me n e. that, by the 
hey, left el country ſeats, in 
jere in Aue, and u- 
nited toge tber i 19 one 


veins of the ſame refin"i in it. We meer with it in ſmall}o-XYRIS, in 9, howny: penn. of the : ES HY onogynie 


| p. ments, which- have been cut and) [lit frbm ſar get: claſs. The 
efe are of a tolerably denſe texture gin the more ſolid tals; andithe.glywa coalilts of two valves. 
brown colour vatiegated with re-, one 


| 1 and of 4 diifky 


alla conſiſis of three equal crepated pe- 
There is but 
ies a native of Lydia... 72 


finous black veins.” 11 18 im chisl ſiate very heavy, and XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter & iretor of the. 
lels ie thoſe Noce "OR Mew a maltitude : tus. per gymnaſium; | the xyſtarcha was the 


U ni (880 dnem. 


1 v9 


DIETING ei lem :: 


mod Si F „lolo 111 18 


ſecond 
* N 


. 


Xx * 5 
ſecond officer, and the gymnaſiarcha the firſt; the former 
Was his lieutenant, and, preſided. over the two xyſti, and 
all exerciſes of the athletæ therein. t a M 
XYSTUS, among, the Greeks, was a long portico, open 
or covered at the top, where the athlete practiſed wreſtling 


( 950 ) 


x Y $ 
and running: the gladiators, who practiſed there; 

called xyltici, | BY = xy 1 rein, Vere 

| Among che Romans, the xyſtus was only an alley, or 

double row of trees, meeung like an arbour, and torming 
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4 or Lare, a veſſel with one deck, carrying 

from four to twelve guns. See Su ir. 

YARD, a meaſure of length uſed” in Britain and Spain, 
confifting of three feet, chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. 

TARD, in anatomy. See ANATOMY p. 270. 

As of a ſhip. are thoſe long pieces of timber which are 
made a little tapering at each end, and are fitted athwart 
its proper maſt, with the fails made faſt ro them, ſo as 
to be hoifted up, or lowered down, as occaſion ſerves. 
They have their names from the maſts unto which they 
belong... ; be 

YairD-4R8m is that balf of the yard that is on either fide of 
the malt, whea it lies athwart the ſhip. : 

Yarns alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where 
the ſhips of war, Cc. are laid up in harbour. There 
are, belonging to his majeſty's navy, fix great yards, viz. 

Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, 

and Piymouth: theſe yards are fitted with ſeveral docks, 


 wharfs, lanches, and graving places for the building, re- 


pairing, 2nd cleaning of his majeſty's ſhips; and therein 
are lodged great quantities of timber, maſis, planks an- 
Chors, and other materials: there are alſo convenient 


ſtore - houſes in each yard, in which are laid up vaſt quan- 


tities of cables, rigging, ſails, blocks, and all other forts 
of ſtores needful for the royal navy. 
YARE, among ſailors, implies ready or quick: as, be yare 
at the helm; that is, be quick, ready, and expe ſitious at 
the helm. It is ſometimes alſo uſed for bright by ſea- 
men: as, to keep his arms yare ; that is, to keep them 
clean and bright. 
Yars, 2 river. of Norfolk, which runs from welt to eaſt, 
through that country, paſſing by Norwich, and falling 
into the German ſea at Yarmouth. 
YARMOUTH, a borcugh and port. town of Norfolk, ſi- 
tuated on the German-ſea, at the mouth of the river 
Yare, twenty miles eaſt of Norwich, It ſends two mem- 
beats to parlament. 2 | 
YARMOUTH is allo a borough-town of the Tſle of Wight, 
in Hampſhire, ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt of the 
Iſland, 6x miles weſt of Newport, It ſends two members 
to parhament, | | | | | 
YARN, wool or. flax ſpun into thread, of which they 
weare cloth. Sce CLOr u. | | 
YARUM, a matket.town of the north riding of York- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Te:s, thirty miles north of 
York. | 


* 


Year and Day, in Scois Jaw, 


YAWNING, an involuntary opening of the mouth, occa- 


nnn 
ſioned by à vapour or ventoſity endeavouring to eſcape, 
and generally witneſhng an irkſome wearineis, or an in. 
clination to ſleep.” Yawning. ording to Boerhaave, is 
perſormed by expanding at one and the ſame time all the 
mulcles capable of ſpontaneous motion; by greatly extend- 
ing the lungs; by drawing in gradually and ſlowly a large 
quantity of air; and gradually and flowly breathing it 
out, after it has been retained for ſome time, and rati- 
fied; and then reſtoring the muſcles ro their natural (tate, 
Hence the effect of yawning is to-move, accelerate, and 
equally diſtribute all the hun ours through all the ve. 
ſels of the body, and conſequently to qualify the mu.” 
cles and organs of ſenſation for their various functions. 

Sar ctorius obſerves, that a great deal is infenfibly diſ- 
charged, when nature endeavours to get rid of the te- 
rained perſpitable matter, by yawning and ſtretching of 
the limbs. To theſe a perſon is molt inclined jult atter 
ſleep, becauſe, a greater quantity going off dy the pores 
of the ſkin than at other times, whenloever a perſon 
wakes, the in reaſed contraction tnat then happens cloſes 
a great deal of the perſpirable matter in the cutaneous pal- 
ſages, which will continually give ſuch irtitations as 

- excite. yawoing add ſitretchiag; and ſuch motions, by 
ſhaking the membranes of the whole body, and ſhifting 
the contacts of their fibres, and the incloſed matter, by 
degrees throw it off, Hence we ſee the realon why 

| healthful ſtrong people are molt inclined to ſuch mo- 

tions, becauſe they perſpire molt in time of ſleep, and 
therefore have more of the peripirable matter to lodge in 
the pores, and greater irritations thereunto. 

AWZ, ia the ſea language A ſhip is ſa.d to make yaws, 
when ſhe does not ſteer ſteady, but goes io and out when 
there is a ſtiff gale. WF hp A 

Yaws, a diſtemper endemial to Guinea and the hotter cli- 
mates in Africa, See Mepicine, p. 137. 

YEAR. See ASTRONOMY, p. 489. | 

See Law, Tit. vi. 24, 22. 

YELLOW, one of the original colours of light. 

YeLLOWsS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the lame wilb that 
called the jaundice in man, Sce FaxriE&Y. p. 561, 

YE&LLOW-HAMMER, 10 ornithology. See FRINGLLLA- 

YEOMAN, the firtt or higneit degree among the plebc-ans 
ot England, next in order to the gentry. 1 


0 


The Yeomen ate properly treeholders, who having 


land of heir, own, hve on good huſbandry, _ _- +1. 
Yeoman is alſo a title of office in the king's houſchold, of 
a midd!: place or rank between an uiker and a groom. | 

g .- © ,Y goMal 


0 


Yeoman of the g guard were anciently two hundred and 
fifty men of the beſt rank under gearry,; and of larger 
28 than ordinary, each being required to be fix feet 


high 
1 preſent there are but one hundred yeomen wh: 
ſtant duty, nd ſeventy more not in duty; and as any 
of the hundred dies, his place is Tupplied out of the ſe· 
at 
"They go dreſſed afterthe manner of king Hanry Vnr's 
time. They formerly had dier as well as wages when 
in weiting, cut this was taken off in the reign of queen 
Anne. 
YEOVIL, a market-town of Somerfeiſhire, ſituated eigh- 
teen miles fouth of Wd 3 
YEST, a head or ſcum rfſſting upon beer or ale, while 
working or fermenting in the vat. See BREWING. 
It is uſed fora leavenor forment in the baking of bread, 
as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably in a 
little time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate. | 
YEW, in botany, See Taxvs. 
YLA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland ſituated i in the 
I::h-ſea, welt of Cantire. 
YNCA, an appellation anciently given to the kings of Peru, 
and the princes of their blood; the word literally figni- 
fying lord, king, emperor, and royal blood, 


over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled toge 

ther, and harneſſ:d to the plough, - * * 

Yuax of land in our ancient cultoms, was the ſpace which 
a vike of oxen, that is, two oxen, may plow in one day 

Sa Hoax When the ſea is ſa rough that the helm can 


to ſteer by ; that is, they 6x two blocks to the end of 
the helm, and N two ſmall ropes through them, 


* . 
vs 
. -A 
* * 
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tropic of cancer, is bounced by Bildulgerid on the north, 
or Negroland on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic ocean 


wa er, that the camels which paſs over it from Morocco 

to 'r:ffic with Negroland, are half loaded wits, warer 

end proviſions. 

ZAFFER. or Zarxe, in chemiſtry, the name of a blue 
lubftance, of the hardneſs arid form of a ſtone ; and ge- 

nerally ſuppoſed to be a native foſhl. 

It is in reality, however, a preparation of cobalt; the 
calx of that mineral being mixed with powdered flints and 
verred with water to bring it into this form. | 
Z\MORA, a ciryof Spain, in the province of Leon, ſitua- 


manc»: W (ng, 6%, N. lat. 419 300. 
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10 AK. or Yous. in agriculture, a' frame of wood, fined . 


not be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a yoak. 


by the unknewn parts of Africa on the eaſt; by Nigritia x 


on the welt, This is 4 "Pt. deſart. and ſo deſtitute of 


le: on the river Douro. thirty-two miles north of Sala- f 


y v 


which they call falls, by having ſome med at en tackle, 
they gorttn the helm by direction. They have another 
way of making a fea yoak, by raking a double turn a- 
bout the end of che helm with a fingle rope, the ends be. 
ing laid to the ſhip's ſides, by means Wer they guide 
the helm 

YOANGFU, a city of China, in the province of Huguam, 
firuated on the river Kiam E. long. 114, N. lat 30“ 40. 

YOLK, the yellow part in the middle of © an egg. See EGG 

YONNE, a river in France, which riſing in Burgundy, ray 
running north throngh Nivernois and Champaign, falls 
into the Seyne at Monterau ſur Yonne, 

YORK, the capital city of Yorkſhire, firvated on the fiver 
Oule, 180 miles north of London: W. long. 50 N. 
lar. 54%. It is a large city, and has ſome good buildings 


in it, particularly the cathedral, which is a Gothic) pile, 


equal to any thing of the k ad in England, It is the ſee” 


of an archbiſhop, and ſends two members to parliament, 


Nea Yorx, one of the Britiſh coloaies ia North America, 
which comprehending the Jerſeys, that frequently have 
the fame governor, is ſituated between 729 and 949 of 
W. long. and between 41“ and 44* of N. lat. bounded 
by Canada on the north, New England on the. ealt, the 

American Sea op the ſouth, and Penſilvania and the 
country of the Iroquois on the weſt 

New York, the capital city of this province, is ſituated on 
an, iſland in the mouth of Hudlon' 3 river, in W. lon. 72% 
20', N. lat. 419 

YUCCA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogyoia 
claſs. The corolla is Open and bell-ſhaped 3; it bas no 
ſtylus; and the capſule has three cells. There are four 
ſpecies, all natives of America. 


A kind of breaq is made from the dried root of this' 


plant hy the Indjans, which much reſembles that made 
from the root of the caſſida or r ſcutellaria of Liguzus, | 
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AARA, one of the diviſions of Africa, ſituated under the 4 ANGUEBAR, a country on the eaſt coaſt of Africa, T 
” tuated in ſouthern, latitude between the equator. OY 


the tropic of capricorn, being bounded by the Fly ; 
of Anian on the north, by the Indian ocean on the we 
by Caffraria on the ſouth, and by the unknayn parts of 
Africa on the welt. 

ZANNICHELLIA. , io. botany, a genus of the monccia 

monandzia claſs. The male has neither calix nor corolla. 
The calix of the female conſiſts of one leaf; it has ne. 
corolla; and there are four germina, and as many ſeeds, 
There is but one ſpecies, via the paluſtris, or horned 
pond- weed, a native of Britain 


l 
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ZANONIA; in botany, a genus of thediecia peorandriaclals,” #. 


The calix of both male and female conſiſts of three leaves, 
and the corolla of five ſegments ; the female has three 
ſtyli; and the berry contains two ſeeds. There. is but 
one ſpecies, a native of Malabar. 
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ZANTE, | 
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ZANTE, an iſland in the Mediterranean ſea, ſituated E. 

long. 21* 30“, N. lat. 370 500, being about twenty four 

miles long, and twelve broad. The chief town is Zant, 

and is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the iſland, being well 
fortified and defended by a caſtle. 


ZAPATA, a kind of feaſt or ceremony held in Italy, in 


the courts of certain priaces, on St Nicholas's day ; 
wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes or flippers of 
thoſe they would do honour to, in ſuch a manner as may 
ſurpriſe them on the morrow when they come to dreſs ; 
being done in imitation of the practice of St Nicholas, 
who uſed in the night-time to throw purſes of money in 
at the windows, to marry poor maids withal. 

ZARA, a city of Dalmatia, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- 
nice: E. long. 17, N. lat. 44“. 

ZARNAW, a city of Poland, in the province of Little 
Poland and palatinate of Sandomir, ſituated E. long. 20%, 

N. lat. 5 1 30. | 

ZEA, 1NDIAN CORN, in botany, a genus of the monoecia 
triandria claſs. The calix of the male is a double flow- 
ered glume, without any awn.; the corolla is likewiſe 
a glume, without any awn ; the calix and corolla of the 
male conſiſts each of two valves; the ſtylus is filiform, 
and pendulous; and the ſeeds are ſolitary, being ſunk in 
an oblong receptacle. There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of America. | | 

ZEAL, the exerciſe of a warm animated affection, or paſ- 
ſion, for any thing. | 


ZEALAND the chief of the Daniſh iſlands, is ſituated at 


the entrance of the Baltic-ſea, bounded by-the Schagger- 
rac-ſea. on the north ; by the Sound, which ſeparates it 


from Schonen, on the eaſt; by the Baltic-ſea, on the 


ſouth; and by the ſtrait called the Great Belt, which 
ſepzrates it from the iſland of Funen, on the welt; being 
of a round figure, near two hundred miles in circumfe- 
rence : the chief town is Copenhagen. 

ZEALAND, is.alſo a province of the United Netherlands, 
conliſting of eight iflands, which lie in the mouth of the 
river Scheld, bounded by the province of Holland, from 


which they are ſeparated by a narrow channel, on the- 


north; by Brabant, on the eaſt; by Flanders, from 
which they are ſeparated by one of the branches of the 
Scheld, on the ſouth ; and by the German ocean, on the 
weſt, | 

ZEALOTS, an ancient ſe& of the Jews, ſo called from their 
pretended zeal for God's law; and the honour of religion. 


ZEBRA, in zoology. See Equus. | 


ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the Old Feſtament, 
containing the predictions of Zechariah, the ſon of Bara- 
chia, and grandſon.of Iddo. He is the eleventh of the 


twelve leſſer prophets. Zechariah entered upon the pro- 


phetic office ar the ſame time with Haggai, and was ſent 
to the Jews upon the ſame meſſage, to reproye them for 
their backwardneſs in erecting the temple; and reſtoring 
divine worſhip 3 but eſpecially-for tbe diſorder of their 
lives and manners, which could not but derive a curſe 
upon them. By ſeveral notable viſions and types,” he 
endeavours to confirm their faith, and eſtabliſh their aſ- 
ſurance concerning God's providence with them, and 
care over them; and as a proof and demonſtration of this, 
he interſperſes the moſt comfortable promiſes of the co- 
ming of the kingdom, the temple, the prieſthood. the vic- 
' tary, the glory of Chriſt the Branch. Nor does he for- 
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ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a root, the ſeveral 


of a ſmooth ſurface, and-of a ſort of fatty appearance 


fore ſuppoſed them the produce of a different and more 


alſo given with ſucceſs as an. expectorant in all diſorders 


ZELL, a city of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxo- 


ted at the confluence of the rivers Aller and Fuhſe, thir- 


ZEND, or ZenDavesTa, a book containing the religion 


tirement in a cave, and contained all the pretended reve- 


_ turgy of the magi, which is uſed among them in all their 


creation and deluge as Moſes does, and commands the 


law of paying tythes to the ſacerdotal order, with many 


+ E 
get to aſſure them of the ruin of Babylon, their moſt in 
placable enemy, This prophet is the longeſt and moſt 
obſcure of all the lefſer prophets, his ſtyle being inter. 
rupted and without connection. 


pieces of which differ ſo much from one another in ſhape 
that they have been divided into two kinds, as if wo 
different things, under the names of the long and round 
zedoary, being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame root 

Zedoary is to be choſen freſh, found, and hard, in large 
pieces ; it matters not as to ſhape, whether long or round; 


within, too hard to be bitten by the teeth, and of the 
briſkeſt ſmell that may be; ſuch as is friable, duſty, and 
worm eaten, is to be rejected. x 

Zedoary, both of the long and round kind, is brought 
us from China; and we find by the Arabians, that they 
alſo had it from the ſame place. The round tubera are 
leſs frequent than the long, and ſome of them have there. 


rare plant; but this is not ſo probable as that the gese- 
ral form of the root is long, and the round tubera are on- 
ly luſus naturæ, and lefs frequent in it. | 

Zedoary, diſtilled with common water, affords a thick 
and denſe eſſential oil, which ſoon concretes of itſelf into 
a. kind of camphor, and on-this oil-its virtues principally 
depend. It is a ſudorific, and is much recommended by 
ſome in fevers, eſpecially of the malignant kinds. It is 


of the breaſt, arifing from a tough phlegm, which it 
powerfully incides and attenuates; it is alſo good againſt 
flatulences, and in the cholic.; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and aſlilts digeſtion ; and, finally, is given with ſucceſs in 
nervous caſes of all kinds. 


ny, capital of the duchies of Zell and Lunenburg, ſitua - 


ty miles north of Hanover, and forty ſouth of Lunen- 
burg: E. long. 10%, N. lat. 529 52. 


of the Magians, or worſhippers of fire, who were dil- 
ciples of the famous Zoroaſter. See Mac. 
This book was compoſed by Zoroalter during bis re- 


lations of that impoſtor. The firſt part contains the li- 


oratories and fire-temples to this day; they reverence it 
as the Chriſtians do the Bible, and the Mahometans the 
Koran. There are found many things in the ze d taken 
out of the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, which Dr. 
Prideaux thinks is an argument that Zoroaſter was ori- 
ginally a Jew. Great part of the Pſalms of David are 
inſerted: he makes Adam and Eve to have been the ſitſt 
parents of mankind, and gives the ſame hiſtory of tbe 


ſame obſervances about clean and unclean beaſts. the ſame 


other inſtitutions of Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of its 
contents are an hiſtorical account of the life, actions, and 
prophecies of its author, with rules and exhortations to 
moral living. The Mahometans have a ſe& which the) 
call Zendikites, who ate ſaid to be the Sadducees of Ma- 
hometaniſm, denying providence ann e. 

| ** 
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Rieving the tranſmigration of ſouls, and following the 
zend of the magi. ; ; To 
ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a-point in 
the heavens directly over our heads. 
ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
containing the predictions of Zephaniah the ſon of Cuſhi, 
and grandſon of Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve 
leſſer prophets. He propheſied in the time of king Jo- 
Gab, a little after the captivity of the ten tribes, and be- 
fore that of Judah ; ſo that he was co-temporary with 
Jeremiah. He freely publiſhes to the Jews, that what, 
increaſed the divine wrath againſt them, was their con- 
tempt of God's ſervice, their apoſtacy, their treachery, 
their idolatry, their violence and rapine, and other enor- 
mities: ſuch high provocations as theſe rendered their 
deſtruction terrible, univerſal, and unavoidable : and 
then, as moſt of the prophets do, he mingles exhorta- 
tions with repentance, as the only expedient in theſe cir- 
cumſtances. | 1 81 
ZEPHYR, the weſt wind, or that which blows from the 
cardinal point of the horizen oppoſite to the eaſt. 
ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a 
walnut ; preſcribed by ſome phyſicians, when dried and 
taken with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the gravel. 
ZETETIC mETHOD, in mathematics, the method made 
uſe of to inveſtigate or ſolve a problem. | 
ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby an adjective or 
verb which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, by way 
of ſupplement, referred to another more remote. 


thoracici. The head is compreſſed, and. declines, the up- 
per lip being vaulted over by a tranſverſe membrane; the 
tongue is ſubulated ; there are ſeven rays in the. gill-mem- 
brane ; and the body is compreſſed. The ſpecies are 
four, diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of their tails, 
ZEBETHICUS, in zoology. See Cas ron. 

ZINGIBER, in botany. See Amonmvun. | 

ZINK. See CnEMISTRY, p. 90, 106, 143. 
ZINZIBER, or ZinG1ven, GinGes, in botany, the na- 


GixGER. 

ZIKANIA, in botany. a genus of the monoecia hexandria 
claſs. The male has no calix ; the corolla conſiſts of a 
double-yalved glume, without any awn. The female bas 


with an awn; the ſtylus is bifid ; and there is but one 
ſeed, The ſpecies are two, none of them natives of Bri- 
ui. | 
LIZIPHORA, in botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
gynia claſs, The corolla is ringent, the ſuperior labium 
i- deing reflected and entire; the calix is ſiliform; and there 
are four ſeeds. The ſpecies are four, none of them na- 


1 tives of Britain. 

ZODIAC in aſtronomy, a faſcia or broad. circle, whoſe 
he middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two circles pa- 
me ralle} thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it as to bound or 


ny comprehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets, See 
STRONOMY, | 


ZEUS, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the order of | 


ked ſtalked oval fpiked amomum. See Amonun, and 


no calix ; the corolla conſiſts of a fingle-valved gluma 
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ZOLLERN, a city of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 


capital of the county of Zollern, and ſubje& to its count: 
firuated E. long. 80 55“, N. lat. 480 18˙%. 

ZONE, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of the 
terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different degrees 
of heat found in the different parts thereof, See Gzo- 
GRAPHY.- . | 

ZOOLOGY, the ſcience of animals, See NATURAL Hi- 
STORY. 

ZOOPHIT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of intermediate body, 
partaking of the nature of a ſenſitive and a vegetable. 
See NATURAL HisTory. | 


'ZOOTOMY, the art of diffecting animals or living erea- 


tures, being the ſame with anatomy. See Au Aron v. 

ZUG, one of the cantons of Switzerland, is ſurrouoded 
by the cantons of Lucero, Zurich, and Switz; and is cigit- | 
teen miles long, and ſeven broad; 

ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the ancient Chriſtian reform- 
ers, of proteſtants; ſo called from their author Huldric 
Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland, who ſoon after Luther 
had declared againſt the church of Rome; and being then 
miniſter of the church at Zurich, fell in with him, and 
preached openly againſt indulgences, the maſs; the celi- 
bacy of the cergy, G. What he differed from Luther 
in, concerned the euchariſt: for interpreting hoc eft cor 
pus meum, by hoc fignificat corpus meum, he maintained 
that the bread and wine were only fignifications of the bo- 
dy and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; whereas Luther held a 
conſubſtantiation. | 

ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bounded by the canton 
of Schaffhauſen on the north, by the canton of Appen- 
zel on the eaſt, by Zug and Switz on the ſouth, and by 
Bern and Lucern on the welt; being fifty miles long, and 
forty broad. Zurich is alſo the name of the capital city 
of this canton, ſituated E. long 8 30“, and N. lat. 495?” 
52. It is likewiſe the name of a lake, twenty-four miles 
long, and three broad; at the ſouth end of which the 

city of Zurich ſtands. | 
ZUTPHEN, a city of a county of the ſame name, in Get 
derland, fituated on the river Vſſel, fixteen miles north- 
eaſt of Arnheim: E. long, 69, N. lat. 52* 155. 
ZUYDERSEE, a great bay of the German ocean, which 


lies in. the middle of the United provinces, having the 
iſlands of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, at the entrance of 


it, on the north; the provinces of Frieſland, Overyflel, 
and Gelderland, on the eaſt ; Utrecht, and part of Hol- 


land, on the ſouth ; and another part of Holland on the- ol 


welt. The chief town is Amſterdam. 
ZWEIBRUGGEN, a county &f the palatinate of the 
Rhine, in Germany, ſubject to the duke of Deuxponts. 
ZYG/ANA, in ichthyology. See Sqarvs, « 
ZYGOMA, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, p. 52 
ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy. See AnaTonr, p- 306. 
ZYGOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of five leaves and- 
the corolla of five petals ; the nectar ium conſiſts of ten 
leaves, covering the germen; and the capſule has five.cells.. 
There are 8 ſpecies, none of them natives of Britain. 
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